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The Japan Weekly Mail. 
‘Fails CE QUE DOIS: ADVIEXNE QUE PouRraA!’ 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. Whatever 
{s intended for insertion in the ‘‘Jarpan WEEKLY Matt,” must be 
authenticated by the name and address of the writer, not for publi- 
cation, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


It is particular! 4 requested that all letters on business, relating to 
Ay Praia ob-printing, or Acoounte, be addressed to the 
ANAGER: 


Aud that li/eraty contribations of every description be addressed 
to the Evitox. 





YOKOHAMA: SATURDAY, JANUARY 6ra, 1883. 





We have to to our readers for the very faulty manner 
tn which both and Weekly tssues of the “ Japan Mail” 
are vel acer printed. The difficulties we are obliged to contend 


destruct a 
t tnnuperable, Frnding the atrtal of machinery and 


from England, we can only appeal to the indulgence of the 

So soon as our new comes to hand, we ypose to increase the 

- the “ Mail” and otherwise improve ts orm, and we trust that 

then be able to atone, in some degree, for present short- 

comings. We take this op ae eee Ae ee 

difficulties preclude the publication of a mail issue until our 

renewed, subscribers to that issue will be supplied, in the interval, with 

copice of the Weekly Mail.” 


NOTES. 


The death of M. Gawbeita is a grievous calamity for 
France, if not for the whole world. Incomparably the 
most prominent of Frenchmen, the immense prestige which 
surrounded him made him a force of which his country 
never seemed (o stand more in need than at the moment 
of his lamentable decease. A few months ago an eminent 
French writer, little thinking that his words might so soon 
servens an epitaph, said:— M. Gambetta has many great 
qualities as a politician: a fund of varied information; a 
remarkable gift of assimilation; quick in sight ; prompt 
in decision; vigor in action ; above all, a certain breadth and 
generosity and fire of patriotism which might at certain 
moments, as in 1870, make him the one man of France, 
and not the mere head of a party.” And, indeed, it was 
this contingency which, in a measure, marred his career. 
He was too great a man for his contemporaries. The 
peans his admirers sang in his honour as Le Président 


ras 
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Soleil, with his own too masterful ways and too little dis- 
guised contempt for the conventional mediocritics that 
surrounded him, formed a combination which could not 
but become the special mark of envy and jealousy—unfor- 
tunate feelings, too often the reward of exceptional in- 
tellects—which, in this case, procured a sympathetic 
audience for malicious pamphleteers who declared that 
the father of the Republic meant to be also its master. 
Yet it is very doubtful whether any one ever serionsly 
feared that M. Gambetta sought to make himself «dictator. 
His enemies, even while they denounced his unscrupulous 
ambition, knew that his ideal was nothing more than a 
powerful and practically uncontrolled Executive, served 
by a very docile Chamber. It was this that his scrutin 
de liste was designed to accomplish, not, as some would 
have the world believe, to create, by means of wire- 
pulling committecs, a pliant parliamentary majority, 
ready to obey the impulse of a single man. He was 
by no means the only eminent Frenchman who believed 
that to “obtain by means of scrutin darrondisement 
a homogeneous majority which would energetically support 


1a ministry and would be capable of subordinating local 


to national interests,” is impossible: But unforwunately 
for France, his enemies were able to seem reasonable when 
they accused him of designing to convert that electoral 
system into an engine for procuring a chamber personally 
devoted to himself and pliable to his whims. To this un- 
worthy suspicion his Oabinet succumbed, and his country 


or¢ | never had an opportunity of certainly learning what his 


ideas were about the army, the magistracy, finance, 
economic reform, free trade or foreign policy. It was only 
known that his programme of government was one in 
which ministerial action should make itself more powerfully 
felt than any other national factor. He believed in the 
most extreme form of centralization, and to Frenchmen 
under the new Republio, a strong central power is incon- 
sistent with a reign of public liberty. Yet a strong central 
power is surely what France seems to need more 
than anything eles at present. After changing her Mini- 
stries with the rapidity of feminine caprice, she has now 
one which is most remarkable jor the spirit of indecision 
that distinguishes its policy alike at home and abroad, 
and which is supported by a majority altogether faoc- 
titious, formed out of the most incongraous elements 
and united chiefly by antipathy to the great states- 
man whose death all friends of France mourn to-day. 
What can such a government accomplish in the presence 
of grave difficulties abroad, and of social agitators of the 
worst type at home, who are not inspired, like their Rus- 
sian contemporaries, by fanatical ideas of reform, liberty, 
and progress, but who aim at nothing higher than to found 
a faith of brutal insanities on appeuls to the lowest passions 
and instincts of humanity ? Under such: souditions France 
has urgent need of strong hands at the helm of State— 
hands capable of definitively establishing the Republic on 
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immovable bases aud evolving ordered unity out of the con- | believe, that Mr. Vanderbilt's wealth, so far from growing 


fusion of frivolous factions which threaten at any moment 
to demolish the hardly won results of years of labour. It 
is true that there were in M. Gambetta’s character elements 
which made Europe regard him with a certain scntiment 
of uneasiness. His patriotism refused to be reconciled to 
the loss of Alsace and Lorraine, and the mau who raised 
the Army of the Loire, preaching resistance to the death 
when resistance really signified death, was not likely to let 
his country forget that the task of recovering her prestige 
_remains still unaccomplished. But, for the rest, the un- 
timely death of the one statesman whose incomparable 
strength gave constant promise of warding off the interne- 
cine perils that menace France, is a calamity of dimensions 
too large to be at once estimated. Speaking as Englishmen, 
we might be pardoned if at this moment our regrets were 
rendered keenest by the memory of bis recent utterances, 
when he reminded his countrymen that there is nothing they 
have to cultivate more earnestly than English friendship. 
But feelings of this nature sink into insignificance at the 


at the rate required by the Spectator’s hypothesis, is less- 
to-day than when the personality of the Commodore's will 
was sworn. We have not by us at present a detniled 
schedule of American railroad returns, but we showed 
some time ago that, striking an average all over the 
country, they scarcely yield two per cent on invested 
capital. Mr. Vanderbilt's roads must therofore be very 
signal exceptions if they return a steady income of ten per 
cent. The chances ave that they do nothing of the sort, 
and that their proprietor’s fortune is not receiving. 
such rapid increments after all. Probably in no country 
aud at no time of the world’s history has the effective 
desire of wealth been developed to such abnormal dimen- 
sions as in America to-day. It may almost be said that men 
have nothing todothere but to grow rich. Nature seems to 
have specially laid herself out to invite the effort. In the 
tales told by diamond-seekers and gold-diggers we read of 
men wlio, though ordinarily sober and self-contained, have 
allowed themselves to become the victims of a fevered 


thought that the happiness of France is imperilled by this , ¢uthusiasin almost amounting to dementia in the presence 
her irreparable calamity, and that the happiness of France | Of the objects of their quest. Something of the same hot 


is an essential condition for tho peace of Europe and for 
the prosperity of the entire civilized world. 


The Naval Department is inf'treaty, we believe, for the 
purchase of two corvettes now on the stocks in Germany 
and soon to be completed. The fact has assumed exagge- 
rated dimensions in its trausmission to the public, until 
at last vernacular journals undertake (o inform their 
readers that Japan is about (to acquire two ships which 
will be considerably more powerful than anything at 
present sailing under either the Dragon, or the Hi-no-maru, 
flag. For some reasons we should not be sorry to think 
that this were the case, but it happens that the corvettes 
in question are only qualified to be ranked as second-class 
ships even in this country. ‘I'hey will certainly be a 
powerful addition to Japan’s naval strength, but if in- 
creased armaments are a necessity at present, it is better 
that the increments should not take the form of unwieldy 
monsters which, even before they are off the stocks, cease 
to represent the most recent types of naval architecture. 
Japanese prudence is at all events cognizant of that con- 
sideration. 





The London Spectater thinks it quite possible that in 
1920 the American Union “ may possess a dozen capitalists 
each with fifty millions sterling solidly invested, yielding 
incomes of from: three to four millions a year.” Truly a 
stupendous prospect! Less than forty years lience the 
aggregate annual incomes of twelve American cilizens are 
to be equal to half the present national revenue of Great 
Britain and to quadraple that of Japan. The Spectator 
arrives at this estimate by taking Mr. Vanderbilt as a 
typical case. That gentleman paid probate duty on twenty 
millions sterling inherited from his father, the Com- 
modore, and the bulk of his luge fortune is invested in 
five railroads which he himself controls, and which “ make 
him dictator of communication between the West and 
New York of the roads that carry produce to its exporters.” 
These railways are managed so as to yield a steady ten 
per cent, it is said, and Mr. Vanderbilt's income is there- 
fore reckoned at two millions sterling a year. Supposing 
that he does not spend this interest unproductively, the 
Spectator concludes that, “at seventy, he might easily 
own fifty millions sterling yielding an average of eight per 
cent.” This sounds.plausible enough; but the fact is, we 


Google 


excitement appears to have invaded American character, 
nor is it likely to be sensibly allayed till nature's wonderful 
bounty becomes less easily accessible, or competition limits 
the profitable resalts of individual exertion. These con- 
janctures may be a long time deferred, and doubtless in 
the interval] colossal fortunes will have been accumulated, 
but to our eyes the prospect does not seem by any means 
illimitable, nor the day so far removed when lazy wealth 
will bring no less enjoyment, and the temptation to ac- 
cumulate cease to be more engrossing, in the United States 


than in any of the wore venerable and less emotional coun- 
tries of the old World. 





We live in an age of credulity. Making bricks without 
straw is the simplest possible task in certain quarters of 
Yokohama, provided only that the object of the manufac- 
ture be to build an edifice of slander against something or 
somebody Japanese. Some gentlemen resident in Tokiyo 
— Missionaries and Scientists—reoently conceived a scheme 
of public lecture-, with the hope of interesting the better 
classes of the Japanese in Christian doctrines and ‘their 
bearing on social problems. Places suitable for such a 
purpose are scarce in the capital, and the lecturers deemed 
themselves fortunate in being able to procure the Meiji 
Kwaido, a building owned in great part by Mr. Fukuzawa 
and originally designed as.a political assembly hall. This 
difficulty having been overcome, the programme was fixed 
and advertized, the opening lecture being announced for 
delivery on the 6th instant. Ten days ago, however, 
rumour got hold of the fact that the Government had pur- 
chased the Meiji Kwaido, and our friends, the brickmakers, 
immediately set about their work of construction so suc- 
cessfully that before long the Government's action was 
interpreted as a deliberate attempt to obstruct the lecturers 
by depriving them of a place of meeting. It would have 
been difficult to conceive anything more inconsistent with 
the liberal spirit which has always distinguished the present 
Cabinet in its attitude towards missionary enterprise, but 
the canard would have lost half its merit had it been con- 
sistent with anything rational. The notion of the Govern- 
ment setting to work to buy up every building which might 
serve to assist the spread of Christianity was grotesque 
enough to obscure any other consideration, and the public 
was not at all surprised to learn a few days afterwards, 
that so far from obstructing the lecture scheme, the Mini- 
ster of Agriculture and Commerce had placed the Meiji 
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Kwaido at the disposal of the lecturers, free of charge. self-assertion but also her indifference about recorm. Were 
Btill people want to know why the Government bought | her people actuated by any earnest desire of im- 
the Meiji Kwaido at all, and we confess that to answer the | provement, they would also aspire to the acquisition 
question we can only resort to conjecture. Mr. Fukuzawa | of completer independence, ‘That they have not yet been 
lent money to the Korean Envoy, or, at any rate, assisted | strongly moved by any impulse in either direction, so far 
that dignitary to obtain a loan in Japan. Mr, Fukuzawa; from being an evidence of restful dignity, deserves to be 
was one of the principal proprietors of the Meiji Kwaido, regarded as a most unpromising proof of national tor- 
and we have never heard it said that he is a gentleman of | pidity, 

large capital. Japan, however, may be presumed to ; * *e 

regard Korea with the eame sentiments as those which| Reflecting thus, we read with some surprise a code of 
are said to have caused China’s pecuniary complacency | Trade Rogulations recently adopted by Chinn and Korea, 
towards her nondescript neighbour: both Kmpires are | They are trausinted as follows by the North China Daily 
equally willing to be come the Hermit Kingdom's creditors, | News :— 

though what they hope to gain in tho issue one cannot 
easily conceive, The Koreans, then, wanted to borrow 
money; Mr. Fukuzawa, who is not capitalist, was gravo dispute that may arise in Korea are to be referred to these 
willing to lend it, and the Japanese Government were ethos, whe wall comsinnionte with His Btoclleiey - foul] be, in 
anxious to save either party disappointment. These are King.’ The King of Eores.on hic oxi Gill elon oe tiga rier 
the data of the problem, and nobody need be much reels le athe ier pas of Chins, oa, cae General being 
puzzled ovor the demonstration, unless he wishes to make themselves, HE. iereu Rerees enue pr pooner he ge 
it 8 fanction of missions or missionanes, in which case we | the King of Korea, with a view to their removal. 

beg to refer him to the brickmakers of Yokohama. 








I 
Li, Superintendent of Northern Trade in China, will depute 
officials to be stationed in the differont Korean ports to look after 
the Chinese merchants established in such places.. All causes of 





If Chincee merchants in Korea have any disputes amongst them- 
selves, the mattor shall be brought before the Chinese Consuls. If 
a Korean sugs a Chinese, the case shall also be decided by a Chinese 
It has been remarked by more than one writer that|Court; but ‘if a Chinese sues a» Korean, the defendant shall 


. : ;_; be arrestod on the notification to the Korean authorities of the 
‘Japan's attitude towards Korea in the matter of exterri- Chinese Consul, and shall be taken before a Mixed trivunal. As 
toriality is inconsistent with the claims she advances in | regard: disputes between Koreans and Chines- in Chiness ports, 


Ps P irrespective of which is plaintiff and which defendant, tho case shall 
her own behalf. There is much semblance of truth in the | precede Of as Chinee. magistrate, a Korean being permitted to 
criticism, but before endorsing. it we ought to observe that ! sit as Assessor. The authorities of each country are bound to give 


: . : peeps 7 up all fugitives from justice who may escape tu it from the other 
Japan has never cried out against exterritoriality per se, aeankey nik te sper ghodepan dese pe adblarve i Saree! 
but only against an unduly persistent application of its | maltreated. 


: a 111. 
provisions. In‘their recent proposals for treaty revision Merchant shi 


dees either country may enter the open ports of 
her statesmen oxplicitly admitted that they did not pre- | the other; the Customs daties boing the same as those agreed upon 


ae already. I f k it i itted to the ships of both 
tend to be yet fully prepared for the complete abolition of | Counteies to land anywhere, ard Gurclads (lia: keocses ey peovisious's 
the obnoxious system, but that they did demand, in the | the local authorities are bound to do all they cau to assist the shi 


. . er 

ei. . ‘ wrecked persons, and to forward them to their own homes. Bat if 

‘interests of justice, some liberal reform of its abuses and | 8ny vessel, after making the necca-ary repairs after a storm, shall 
‘imperfections. Holding, as we do, very strong opinions | veuture to enter a pont fea Al gal fur purposes of trade, she and all 


. ae : : ‘her cargo will be confiscat Fishing vessels of both countries 
apon this point, believing that to the bigoted mistrust and | plying their trade in tlie ‘eoag Aetwcoe Gan sioethera ‘icpriloce of 
selfish harshness which disfigure our intercourse with ! China and Koren may freely resort to either coast for the pa 


7 : Soe ‘ of procuring water; but any altem t at clandestine trade will be 
Japan, is to be attributed a majority of tho irksome and punished with confiscation of both ship and cargo. Fishermen who 
anprofitable phases into which that intercourse lias | are guilty of any crime or misdimeanour will be dealt with in 


. accordance with the provisions of Art. Il. At the expiration of two 
drifted—we ore not fora moment blind to the fact that I years from date. a tax will be levied on fisheries, the amount of 
exterritorislity is indispensable under certain conditions, | Which will bo considere:l in tho meantime, 

’ p IV. 
and that even - Japan's care it has probably been the ‘The merchants of either country may go to the open porte of the 
means of averting complications not less serious than the other for Purposes of trade, where they may parchase land and 
rf : ouses, and trade freely in all articles save those which are contra- 
consequences of its now inopportune enforcement. We band.’ ‘The tariff and coaunee dues will be those which are alrealy 
find, therefore, nothing paradoxical in the notion that agreed upou by the Customs aathorities, In cases of 
Japan should claim for her subjects resident in Koren | from one port to another, the half of the original export dnty paid 


at the port of entry will be levied at the second port. Neither 
exemption from the semi-barbarous and unreformed pro- | nation has any right of trade at the Capital or in the interior of the 


Se Rares * . qther nation. Ifa merchant wishce to proceed into the interior to 
cesses of Korean jurisdiction, while at [the same time purchase native proinowa, he wave avply to his Consl for a cetait, 
complaining that her own remarkable efforts to advance j on which will be distinctly notified the kind of guods he wishes to 


‘ P ig | b8Y;_and each hant t the lekin dues to which his ° 
remain pratically unrecognized. Very probably she fails | 3°Y ae je Nia ble during Prams ed ol ct ba be seh bie = 
to find any logio in the contention that sheis to be treated | the event of anybody wishing to travel in either country for 


xg alia’ was twenty years ago because the circumstances apapeke In case of such traveller committing be! tmisdemeanonr, 


" rea e is to be arrested by the local authoritios an ‘orwarded to the 
of some other nation justify and require similar treatment | nearest open port for trial before a mixee tribunal. 


at her own hands to-day. To China’s case, however, we — Vv. 

: +" n Offices will be establi-hed on the frontier of the two 
find it difficult to apply the same prinay Ra a countries wh ine Koreans and Chinete aro in the babi a newing 
and judicial reforms are not among tha leading features o a _ anol hange of C - r teenectise _formmoaliies rts per cen 

: z g. 
the programme she has pursued during the as fapriscd The sre cartom of civing rations, fnn-sccoinmodalon and en 
of a cent and, judged by Western standards, she is as | thing-, [to travellers from either country 1], as well as of welooming 
far as pay from being in a position to claim the right of | 224 *corting them on their retarn, will be diecontinuel from this 


_2),, | time forward. All criminal cases arising on the frontier will be 
jurisdiction over foreigners resident in her territories. | investigated by offices deputed for the Purpose by Li and the 


; K sing. 
She gives herself, indeed, very little concern about the | “#2 King VI. 
matter, and there are not wanting persons who profess to| Merchants of either country resorting to the open ports of the 


7 : p other are expressly prohibited from dealing in either native or 
find in her contented demeanour a praiseworthy contrast tireiee pitsi9 arms, powder, or any war material whatever, 
to Japan's restless craving after a higher status and more | Severe punishment will be visited upon all offenders if discovered. 


i : Pra . As regards red ginseng : the sale of this drag to China has been 
complete sovereignty. But in truth it is to this apathy ' for lone the privilege end Prerogative of Korea, and the tux upon 
on China's part thal we must ascribo not only her tack of ‘it is fifteen per cent on invoice cout, If Chines morchaute in 
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Korea ehould daro to emuggle any of this article, without permit of 
the Korean Foreign Office, the goods will be immediately oon- 
fiscated. oii 


The old methods of overland communication hetween the two 
countriea were troublesome aud tedious, and uow that the prohibi- 
tion is removed from the sea-traffic, advantage should be taken of 
this for commercial purposes. But as Korea has no navy or 
mercantile marine, the King will arrange with i Mung-chang, for 
a vessel belonging to the China Merchants’ Compauy to ply between 
the ‘opposite shores once a month, part: of the expenses being 
defraycd by the Korean Government. Chinese men-of-war are 
permitted to repnir to the open ports in Korea for the purchase of 
protecting the Chinese Coneuls and other residenta ; but the Korean 
Government will not he expected to contribute to their maintenance 
while there. All officers on board, excepting the highest [a 
Civilian], will communicate with the local Korean officers oa tarins 
of equality ; aud the sailors, when on land, are to preserve strict 
discipline. ce 


These regulations are ehort and concise, and must be conformed 
to by the officials and people of both countries. Any changes that 
ayy prove necessary in them hereafter will be decided upon by Li 
and the Korean King. 


(Signed) Li Nuxa-coana. 


Cuov, Customs Taotai. 
Ma Kisn-Cauna. 
And three Korean Delegates, 


By these regulations Chinese claims for herself a faller 
measure of exterritorial privileges than she has ever been 
obliged to accord any Foreign Power. Cases in which 
Chinese merchants only are concerned, are of course to be 
tried by Chinese tribunals. 80 also are these in which 
Koreans are plaintiffs and Chinese defendants, while where 
Chinese are plaintiffs and Korean defendants, a mixed 
tribunal is to exercise jurisdiction. Nor is this all, for in 
Chinese ports every case in which Koreans and Chinese 
are concerned, is to be tried by Chinese Magistrates, a 
Korean, however, being permitted to sit as Assessor. 
Curiouely‘enough, nothing more than this is said about the 
legal status of Koreans resident in China, but from this 
we may not infer that they will be under the jurisdiction of 
their own Consuls, one of whom is-to be stationed at 
each of the Treaty Ports. Upon this point the Japanese 
treaty of 1876 is alco a little vague. It merely pro- 
vides that in the event of a subject of Chosen com- 
mitting an offence against a Japanese subject, the case 
shall be tried by s Korean tribunal. ‘This clause, too, 
according to a subsequent ruling, was held to apply to 
Korean ports only. The treaty, in fact, contained no con- 
ditions of reciprocity in connection with the exterritorial 
privileges. Koreans resident in, or visiting, Japan were 
not to be under Korean jurisdiction, and China, doubtless, 
proposes to construe her new convention in the same sense. 
It is to be remarked that the same ambiguity is observable 
in Article V. of the British Treaty of 1850, from which, 
indeed, the Japanese document appears to have been copied. 


There is a very marked difference between the 
above provisions and those of the treaty between 
Japan and Korea, dated February 26th, 1876. Article X. 
of that document reads thus :— Should a Japanese sub- 
ject, residing at either of the open ports of Chésen, com- 
mit any offence against a subject of Chésen, he shall be 
tried by the Japanese authorities. Should a subject of 
Chésen commit any offence against a Japanese subject, he 
shall be tried by the authorities of Chésen. The offenders 
shall be punished according to the laws of their respective 
countries, and justice shall be equitably and impartially 
administered on both sides.” Japan, in short, adopted as 
a model the treaties existing between herself and foreign 
powers, but China has gone a step further, and we doubt 
much whether she will fare better. For, in the first place, 
these privileges which she arrogates will not be her ex- 
clusive property. The Japanese-Korean treaty, indeed, 
contains no most-favoured-nation clause, but such is not 
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the case with the treaties now awaiting ratification at the 
hands of the English and American Governments. For 
the comparatively liberal provisions of those documents— 
provisions suggested, be it observed, by Li Hung-chang 
himself with the evident intention of ‘providing a new 
starting-point in subsequent negotiations between China 
and the West—must now be substituted the terms of this 
Chinese convention ; unless, indeed, Great Britian and the 
United States consent to waive the rights they have 
acquired, and to placo Korea on a footing of closer equality 
with themselves than she is judged worthy of occupying 
vis-a-vis the Middle Kingdom. Altogether the, Grand 
Secretary is not to be congratulated on the additional 
twists he contrives to give to this Korean entanglement. 
A month ago he was arresting Korean Regents in Korean 
territory; exiling Korean Prime Ministers, and treating 
the Korean people to all intents and purposes as Chinese 
subjects. ‘I'o-day, he is concluding a treaty with Korea as 
though she were an independent’ Kingdom ; saving him- 
self, however, from an imputation of ludicrous inconsistency 
by inserting clauses which vitiate all the concessions he had 
previously maneeavred to obtain from England and Ame- 
rica. In what position Korea really stands to China, it 
scems difficult to determine. This new Convention speaks 
of “Li and the Korean King,” as though the Grand Secre- 
tary were at least as great a personage as the monarch of 
the Hermit Kingdom. Nay, the first article makes His 
Excellency even a “bigger wig” than His Majesty ; 
for by it the former becomes the referree in cases of “ grave 
disputes” arising between Chinese and Korean subjects in 
Korean territory, and at the same time, the censor of the 
Korean Consuls in China. By sovereignty is understood 
the uncontrolled exclusive exercise of the powers of the 
State, that is to say, of the power of entering into relations 
with other States, and of the power of governing its own 
subjects. Tie former power, Korea must now be admitted 
to enjoy, but certainly not the latter, so long at least as the 
Tai-dn-kun remains in exile despite the remonstrances of 
his sovereign. On the whole, China appears to aim at 
establishing between herself and Korea a bond someting 
like that which obtained in the Achsan league of old, the 
IIormit Kingdom to be deprived of the right of se- 
parate peace or war, but to retain all the other privileges of 
sovereiguty, subject, however, to interference in complica- 
tions which threaten to jeopardise its foreign relations. 
Did space permit, we should re-publish the text of the 
treaty of 1876 between Japan and Korea, in order that 
our readers might be in # position to contrast the liberality 
of its tone with the arrogant haughtiness- which charac- 
terizes this latest specimen of international covenants. 
We shall content ourselves, however, with quoting the 
first Article of that treaty. It runs as follows :—‘ Chosen, 
being an independent State, enjoys the same sovereign 
rights as does Japan. In order to prove the sincerity of 
the friendship existing between the two nations, their inter- 
course shall henceforward be carried on in terms of 
equality and courtesy, each avoiding the giving of offence 
by arrogation or manifestations of evspicion. In the first 
instance, all rules and precedents that are apt to obstruct 
friendly intercourse shall be totally abrogated, and in their 
stead, rules, liberal and in general usage fit to secure a 
firm and perpetual peace, shall be established.” 





A recent issuc of the Fiji Shimpo contains the following 
curious story :—Usushira is one of the islands of the Saghalien 
Group, and contains a population of a little more than fifty 
souls, Fishing is the only occupation of the islanders. For 
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some years past it has heen remarked that otters and sealg{lines : In the interest of justice toward China and Japan, I 
are abundant in the adjacent sca; and this having remarkably | trust the question on the return of the Indemnity Fund to the 
facilitated fishing operations, the take has, it is said, amounted Kovernments of thoze countries reach at the present session 
to several thonsand during five months—from May to| the satisfactory solution which I have already recommended, 
Beptember this year, These circunistances reached the cars| and which has been recently fureshadowed by Congressional 
of some foreigners, who, having consulted with those who] discussion. ‘The treaty Iately concluded with Qoren awaits 
take interest in otter and seal fishing, proceeded to sea in| the action of the Senate, 

eight vessels provided with various instruments, hoping that 
they could thus obtain profits exclasively for themszlves, 
Competition with these foreigners was beyond the power of 
the poor islanders, and the whole take in the sea fell into the 
hands of the aliens. Meatiwhile, the inhabitants-of the island 
were deprived of the means of living, and could do nothing 
bat bitterly lament their unexpected misfortune. In the 
early part of October last, a fishing-vessel with a national flag 
at the Low, and with another inscribed “Special Commissioners 
from the Prefecture of Nemuro,” made its appearnnce off the 
island. Of three persons who were in the ship, one in an 
Official robe landed ; and as though he wanted to examine 
the census of the population, ordered some of the principal 
islanders to appear before him, and in au impressive inanner 
said to them, “ For the sake of the convenience of the Kencho, 
all the islanders numbering abuve fifty are hereby ordered to 
quit the island and emigrate to the Island of Sanskotan.” 
This created grent astonishment, and the islanders courteously 
and gravely requested the officer to be excused, as their 
removal might involve their starvation. The supposed officer, 
in a still more haughty manner, replied briefly :—“ We cannot 
listen to your request,” and returning to his vessel sailed 
away. About three days later another ship arrived with 
Japancsc aad foreigners on board. They landed and said to 
the natives of the island :— A few days ago we dispatched 
Officers from the Kencho to uotify you that you should emi- 
grate to Banskotan Island, antl that disobedience of this order 
would render you liable to severe punishment. Prepare for 
Your departare as quickly as possible.” Having thus said, 
they tuok the principal islanders into their ship and sailed for 
Sanskotan, many miles distant from Usnshiru. Afier ono 
day the same vessel returned, and the men to board stole 
thirty otter ekins and several Loxes containing seal-skins 
which wero obtained at great trouble Ly the islanders. 
No clue has been obtained to the nationality of the pirates. 




























































The Messageries Maritimes Company has prokably by this 
time commenced operations on its latest line of extension from 
Europe to New Caledonia by way of Australia and vice versd. 
Five vessels, each of nearly 5,000 tons burden, and built on 


lines which ensure great speed, have been constracted at the 
Company's yards of Ciotat and Seyne, «pecially for this 
service. ‘hey are named the Natal, Melbourne, Caledonien 
Sydney, and Salazie, and will make the trip direct ; so that 
there will be no occasion for any transhipment of passengers 
or cargo, The ports of call are Port-Said, Sacz, Aden, Mahé 
(Seychelles), St. Denis (Réunion), Port Louis (Mauritius), 
King George’s Sound (South-west point of Australia), 
Adelaide, Melbourne, and Sydney. The termini of the route 
will be Marseilles aud Noumea (New Caledonia): the dis- 
tance to be traversed is about fourteen thousand miles; and 
the passage will occupy an average of fifty days each way, 
The service will be on a system of one departure ‘every four 
weeks from either end. A subvention of 83 francs per marine 
league is granted by the State to the Company—an amount 
nearly equal to that drawn by the P. & O, Company for similar 
diatances on its subsidized lines, The annaal snbvention 
given tothe French Company, will be about fr. 3,800,000 
(£182,000). As France remarks, large as this sum appears, 
it will probably be well invested by the State in view of the 
vast and constantly develuping resources of the Austral 
insolar continent. Further extensions of the enterprise of 
the Great French carrying Company will probably follow. 

Mr. Mntsn Manemitza,’ whose release from prison a few 
months befure the expiration of the sentence passed upon him 
for treason is noticed in the Japanese papers, was some years 
ago Governor of Kanagawa, and was not unpopalar with fo. 
reignors, He was condenmed for treason, in company with Oye 
Takn, Hayashi Yazo, and a score or more of other gentlemen, 
for complicity with the Satsuma rebellion, a cause which they 
no donbt deemed just, and for adherence to which no disgrace 
attaches tothemin the eyes of their countrymen, Mr. Mutsu's 
many friends will rejoice at his restoration to liberty. It is to 
be desired, now .that the traces of the great’ revolt 
are all but obliterated, that the Government will take an 
early opportunity to extend its clemency to those of Mutsu’s 
ex-associates who are still in durance. The sentence pro- 
nounced upon the liberated gentleman by the’ Daishin-In on 
Angust 21, 1878, ran as follows. It sufficiently recorda his 
connection with the famous plot :— 


Mautsu Munemitsu, a shizeku of Wakayama Ken, was 
sentenced to 5 years’ imprisonment and degradation from the 
shizoku class, for that in the 10th year of Meiji, being at the 
time a Kanji (Chairman of Commitec) of tho Genro In, at 
the time of the Satsuma rebellion, and being at Kiéto on 
public business regarding the Imperial lodging, he aided and 
abetted Oyo Taku,—when he had cognizance of Oye and 
Hayashi being about to rise in arms in order to subvert the 
Government, and had heard from Iwakami of the plot of 
assassinaling the high officials, with a view of chanyiug 
the Governmental system ;—and that, on the 21st of the 4th 
month of the 10th year of Meiji, he sent a telegram to Oye 
Taku from Kidto to ask for information respecting the plot, 
which he had undertaken to assist, to be sent to him as soon 
as possible, That he waited for Oye Taku to come to Osaka, 
(as arranged) after receiving—the day after despatching his 
message—an answer which informed him of the particulars of 
the plot for the rising, and which he caused to be telegraphed 
to him by means of the secret cipher of the Genre In, Oye 
Taku representing himself to be an offiver of the Genre In, 
private commanication by telegraph having meanwhile been 
strictly forbidden. 





Our renders will be glad to learn that a second edition of 
Messrs. Satow and Hawes’ Guido Book to Japan may be ex- 
pected to appear in a few months. Great industry must have 
been employed in collecting the necessary materials, but the 
remarkable care and research displayed in the first edition 
left no room to doubt that the authors would continue to 
make their work worthy of the high reputation it enjoys. We 
understand that Mr. Satow— who, sailed for England on leave 
of absence in the Bangalore on the 81st ultimo—carries the 
manuscript with him and that it will be published in London. 





The fall text of President Arthur's message to Congress, 
dated Washington the 4th of December last, appeared in fall 
in the San Francisco papers of the 5th—the following day. 
It occupies exactly five columns of the Ca// in small type, and 
is. thas another instance of the marvels of telegraphy and news- 
paper enterprise combined in the United States. It may be 
added that, as the journals containing it arrived here by the 
City of Tokio on the 27th instant, it was in our possession 
exactly three weeks after the date of its delivery, having 
travelled half roand the world in that brief space of time: 
The document itself contains many matters of interest, which it 
is beyond the limits of our space now to wotece. What 
directly concerns this country is contained in a very few 
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THE OPENING YEAR. 


Ww* do not look forward to the year upon which we are 

just entering with feelings of very pleasant antici- 
pation. It would doubtless bo right at this season that we 
should wish our readers all the happinoss attainable by 
mortals in the coming twelve months, but the sontiment 
finds dificult utterance when wo reflect how little likely it 
is to be realized, Japan has had her heyday. She has 
been spending, lending, giving, aud making merry, and 
the time has come for retrenchment. Part of the busi- 
ness of our lives during the past four years has 
been to criticize. Consular Trade Reports, correspondents 
of home newspapers, local journalists, and political 
agitators, have unanimously agreed that currency fluo- 
tuations are rapidly crushing the vitality of this coun- 
try’s foreign commerce and demoralizing her people. 
Something mugt be done to remedy the wischief, cries 
the crilical crowd, and the soundness of its opinion is 
beyond question. But what is that “something”? 
Confronted by this question, a wise reticonce distinguishes 
essayists and agitators alike. 

Nor is this surprising, for everybody kuows in his heart 
of hearts that, when all is said and dono, the only proper 
and efficacious remedy is a highly unpalatable one. Some, 
indeed, would have Japan shuffle out of her old liabilities 
by contracting new ones: exchange her indcbteducss to 
herself for an indebtedness to strangers. But Japan, we 
trust, knows better. Doubtless, in London or elsewhere, 
she could borrow, without any very ruinous sacrifice, some 
millions of dollars for purposes of currency redemption, 
and the immediate result would be a largo access of oppor- 
tunities for getting rich, so far as the prosent generation 
of Japanese and foreign merchants is concerned. But 
the day of reckoning, thus postponed, would be all the 
heavier when it came. The financiers of this country 
have sufficient prescience to appreciate the issue of rob- 
bing Peter to pay Paal, and, unless wo ere much mistaken, 
they havo already entered upon 8 much more seusible, in 
fact, the only sensible, course—namely, that of making 
Japan put her hand iuto her pocket at once, instead 
of resorting to mischievous subterfuges for postponing 
the evil day. During the past six months four fiscal 
measures, designed to increase the income of the Trea- 
sury, havo been either proposed or actually inaugarated ; 
namely, considerable additions to the taxes on malt, 
tobacco, patent medicines, and postage. Whatever may 
be the wisdom or unwisdom of these several measures, 
per se, there cau be no doubt that they signify the com- 
mencemeat of a new and vigorous financial policy, having 
for its aim the accnmulation of a specje reserve in the 
Treasury vaults. This policy we look to see pursued, prob- 
ably to a not inconsiderable extent, during 1883, and it is 
needless to say that, however necessary such a proceeding 
may be—however beneficial its ultimate outcome, and how- 
ever little its difficulties can be lessened by postponement 
—its immediate effects cannot but be highly inconvenient 
to foreign merchants resident in Japan. The demand for 
imports during the past twelve months has beon exception- 
ally small: it will probably be very much less during the 
opening year, for the country, having parted with a great 
portion of its parchasing power, can only recover it by re- 
trenchment and the sale of its productions. The money, 
which under normal conditions might find its way into the 
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market for foreign commodities, will go into the Treasury 
vaults, there lo remain comparatively inaclivo, until it 
suffices to servo the purpose of its accumulation. 

So far as the Japanese people are concerned, they are 
probably as well able to bear increased ‘taxation now as 
they have ever been, or are likely to be fora long while. 
There is somo distress in the cities, the inevitable 
result of receut commercial stagnation, but against this 
we have to set a harvest twenty per cent above the 
average yield, and a sensible fall in the prico of all 
necessaries of life. Doubtless the Government would 
long ago have resorted to the expedient of direct taxation, 
had it not apprehended incidcutal evils disproportidnate 
to tho results uimed at, But if the Government feels itself 
strong enough now to call upon the people to redeem their 
liabilities after the only sound fashion of redemption— 
cash payment—Japan is to bo heartily congratulated. 
The leaders of the Opposition have been preaching this 
policy for some time. It will be curious to see how the 
practical application of their principles is received by their 
followers. , 

That the Government has not hitherto ventured to 
pursue this course, is an iden which at first sight suggests 
uncomfortable inferences ; but even now, after an interval 
of twelve years, it is absolutely necessary to remember the 
events of 1870 before passing final judgment on those of 
to-day. The great principle involved in the comparatively 
bloodless revolution of that time, was the ronunciation 
of their sovereign rights by the feudal chiefs ; or, in other 
words, the suddon annihilation of an elaborate system of 
local government, which, however faulty its framework, 
had adapted itself by centuries of practice to the conditions 
aud habits of the people. We well remember, and many 
of our readers also will doubtless be able to recall, how, 
on the very eve of that radical metamorphosis, not a few 
thoughtfal men declared that, if the change then in process 
involved the roduction of the nobles to the position of 
unconsidered meu, it was a chango not only impossible in 
auy conceivable cundition of society, but destined to 
be utterly disastrous in Japan. To minds acoustomed as 
thoirs had been to the slow processes and tardy establish- 
ment of Western reform, lawlessness, anarchy, and helpless 
confusion seemed the inevitable outcome of any sudden 
attempt to substitute a single central executive for the 
complicated network of a long established feudality. The 
void created by the removal of the feudal chiefs and the 
annihilation of their local courts, suggested the idea of a 
swept and garnished house inviting a visit from seven 
new devils, who would do even worse by the building 
than its former occupants. Yet this forecast, sound as it 
seemed at the time, has proved quite erroneous. The 
feudal chiefs and all the governmental machinery kept in 
motion by their immediate,authority, disappeared from the 
national polity, and a dozen intrepid men undertook to 
provide efficient substitutes, with an empty exchequer, an 
army of doubtful loyalty, an Opposition not yet couciliated, 
and a nation of which a moiety waited for the fulfil- 
ment of unredeemable pledges. The task was herculean ; 
the notion of its successful accomplishment, almost roman- 
tic. Before, therefore, we allow ourselves to marvel that 
this has not been done, or that left unatte mpted, it will be- 
well to estimate how much has actually been achieved 
that appeared incredible, how much essayed that selfish. 
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to defer. The Governmont, it is true, has not beon strong 
enough to do as the feudal chiefs would have done under 
similar circumstances—fill the Treasury by arbitrary ex- 
actions—but iu other and far more important respects it 
has proved much stronger than the most sanguine political 
‘prophet dared to predict. 
Another interesting conclusion may also be deduced 
rom a comparison of the present days with those that 
preceded the Restoration—unamely, that the resources of 
the country, so far from being exhausted, ns some estimates 
suggest, offer a margin amply suflicient to cover existing 
liabilities. The old assossment of the Daimiyos’ aggregate 
revonues wns fully thirty million Kokw of rico—that is to 
-say, in round numbers, as many millions of pounds ster- 
ling. Of this total about ono half was absorbed by the 
personal expenses of the nobles and the cost of maintain- 
ing their retinues, so that somo fifteen millions of pounds 
remaiued for purposes of administration. A moiety of the 
‘latter sum at present suffices to cover all the national out- 
lay; aud it thus appears that the people contribute 
seventy-five per cent less to the support of the State to-day 
than they were obliged to coutribute fifteen years ago. 
Nor does this express the whole difference. It is not 
enough to say that taxation is lightened by three-quarters. 
‘We must also add that, under the feudal system, & sum 
equal to twice the present revenue of the State was con- 
sumed annually by the nobles cither in actual warfare with 
each other or in preserving an armed nentrality almost as 
costly, so that any sensible development of wealth, any 
husbanding of capital for reproductive purposes, was im- 
possible ; whereas since the Restoration, the people have 
‘been enabled to exchange this burden for comparatively 
insignificant fixed payments, have been relieved from all 
apprehension of capricious extortion, and have received 
into their ranks as productive laborours the grent majority 
of those who formerly led a lifo of idleness at their ex- 
pense. The_contrast is too marked to need much com- 
ment. The wealth of the country would have increased 
immensely during the past decade but for the heavy drain 
of specie induced by currency depreciation. Owing to this 
cause, as well as to a steady aunual excess of outgoings 
in connection with foreign trade, ready money is scarce 
just now; but the power to purchase money remains 
unimpaired, If the people were required to-morrow to 
double their contributions to the Imperial Treasury, 
there is no doubt that they could obey without serious 
embarrassment. 

That ready monoy should be inconveniently scarce in 
presence of ample power to purchase it, sounds somewhat 
paradoxical. But the scoming contradiction disappears 
when we remember that within the past few years Japan has 
‘voluntarily demonetized her principal medium of exchange. 
Under the old fiscal system the exchequer received its 
income in rice, and discharged most of its liabilities with 
the same staple. Tho quantity of gold and silver actually 
required for financial purposes was trifliug. But with the 
promulgation of the Rescript which ordered that taxes 
should thonceforth be paid in currency, not kind, an im- 
mense demand for adfitional stores of circulating media 
‘was suddenly created. Doubtless, the first effect of this 
demand was to facilitate the issue of fiduciary notes, but 
4ts more lasting and evident result was to diminish the 
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by eliminating one of its chief 
substitutes, Japan, in a word, requires a much larger 
quantity of specie or bank-notes to carry on her business 
now than she necded seven years ago, and when we 
remothber that, instead of accumulating a supply to 
meet that requirement, she has paid away sixty millions 
of dollars to foreign countries in thirteen years, we need 
not be surprised that she finds herself sensibly embarrassed 
at the opening of 1888. Nona the less, however, does the 
solid fact remain, that she once paid thirty million sokw of 
rice annually for the support of her feudal chicfs and their 
idle retainers, aud that half that quantity represents a value 
nearly twice as great as the whole yearly income of her 
Treasury at present. Whether under the circumstances it 
might not be wise to revert partially to the old system of 
receiving taxcs in kind—should any additional levies be 
contemplated—is a fair subject fordebate. Space, however, 
fails us at presont. We content ourselves with repeating 
our conviction that the country is thoroughy competent to 
discharge its liabilities, and that nothing tends to impair 
its ability more than continued postponément of effort. 








RIUKIU. 


Nees Riukiu question has passed from the immediate 
vista of public observation, eclipsed by the larger 
complications and more imminent perils of the Korean 
embroglio. Nevertheless, it remains as much as ever a 
source of latent danger to the peace of the two empires, 
and everything touching it gains, rather than loses, in- 
terest by contact with the accentuating circumstances of 
recent celestial interference in the Hermit Kingdom. The 
following despatch and ita accompanying inclosure appear 
in the last issne of the United States’ Blue Book. They 
set forth the facts of the case exantly as they were re- 
presented in the columns of this journal two years ago : 


Mr. ANGELL To Mr. Evarts. 


[Extract.] 
Legation, of the United States, Peking, 


Janohry 25, 1881 (Reccived March 25). 

Sir,—On the 19th instant Me. Shishide, the Japanese minis- 
ter, called to take his leave of me before bis departure for 
home. He took the opportunity to have a very interesting 
confidential conversation with me concerning the proceedings 
of the Chinese Government which had rendered it necersary, 
in his opinion, for him to withdraw from this capitxl. He also 
left with me a written argument on the subject, which I encloee. 
This also was given to me confidentially. Mr. Shishido informed 
me that ho was confiding this information to none of tho other 
foreign ministera here, but that, as the negotiations might be 
said to have beon begun at the suggestion of General Grant, he 
was desirous that this legation should be advised of what had 
really happened. 


Tho substance of his verbal statement was as follows: 


General Grant, after interviews with high officials, both of 
Chinn and of Jupan, recommended that the two nations 
should appoint commissioners to adjust by treaty the difficul- 
ties which had arisen concerning the Lew Chew Islands. China 
requested Japan to join with her in complying with this re- 
commendation, Japan accordingly appoinied Mr. Shishido, 
the minister at Peking, asits high commissioner, and the foreign 
office here informed him that Prince Kung aud the ministers 
of the ‘Usung-li Yamén were appvinted as the high com- 
missioners of China. Negotiations were Legun, and after three 
months’ work a treaty was agreed on. Onthe 2ist of October 
theT'sung-li Yamén agreed tosigu the treaty in ten days. At the 
expiration of that time they were not ready to sign, and on the 
20th of November they announced to him that an imperial de- 
cree had been issued, referring the whole subject 1o the northern 
and southern superintendents of trade for consideration and 
report. He had waited antil now in vain for any farther pro- | 
gress un the pact of the Chinese Government, and felt that it 
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was due to his office and to his government that he should 
withdraw from this court and return to his own country. 
e ° ° © ° e 
In answer to my inquiry, Mr. Shishido said ho had not been 
formally recalled by his government. T was, therefore, in error 
in the statement I made on that point in my No. 96, of January 
17. He added that bis government had left it to his discretion 
to determine whether and when he should leave Peking. a 
° ° ° 
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Mr. Shishido desired my opinion concerning bis course in the 
negotiations, and especially concerning his departure. T tol 
him that I could not venture to say anything touching the main 
question ander consideration by China and Japan, but that 
axsuredly, if in the recent negotiations of our commission, the 
Chinese commissioners had refuxed to sign our treaties after 
they had agreed to sigu them, I should have withdrawn from 
the capital. 

Mr. Shishido informed me that the secretary of | 
Mr. Tanabe, who accompanied bim on the visit, would 
in charge of the legatiou for the present. 

The argument which Mr. Shishido left goes over the ground 
which he traversed in his interview with me, but presents his 
points with somewhat more precision aud sharpness than 
characterized the verbal statement, at least as it reached me 
through his interpreter, whose knowledge of English is very 
limited. I have no reason to doubt its accuracy, though I have 
heard no counter atatement of the Tsung-li Yamén. 

I know that some members of the Yaméu have admitted that 
the subject was referrcd to the superintendents of trade Bat 
the foreign office do not seem to be at all disturbed by the 
departure of the Japanese minister. The members speak of it 
rather jocosely. Whether in their elation at the escape from 
war with Russia (bey underrnte the possible significance of this 
event, or whether having nothing farther to fear from Russia 
they are now quite ready to meet the claim of Japan to the 
Lew Chew Talands with a bold front, I will not undertake to 
decide. But, cerlainly, even if they have justice on their side 
in opposing the seizure of the islands by Japan, they could not 
well contrive a better way to alienate the sympathy of all 
civilized uations from them in their assertion of their rights 
than by the course, which, if we accept the statement of Mr. 
Shishido, they have now seen fit to take in their negotiatious 


with Japan.—I am, &c, 
JANES B. ANGELL. 
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(Inclosure in No. 103.—Trauslation.] 
[Extract.] 


An argument on the differences between the two govern- 
ments (Japan and China) with a view to the preservation of 
peace and to avoid bloodshed. 

- Section I. discusses the correspondence had between the two 
governments, : 

Section II. narrates the course of negotiations between the 
envoys appointed, and section IIT. shows that one guvernment 
has rejected its own propositions. 

The two governments of Japau and China having appointed 
high commissioners by mutual agreement to negotiate and close 
the Lew Chew question, aud these bigh commissioners having 
reached a point of agreement, it was not expected that China 
would make these negotations ridiculous, and thus render 
difficult a autisfactory adjuatment of the question. 

According to the rules of international law, when two powers 
appoint representatives for. gy erg of negotiation, such per- 
sons are to be provided with full powers, in order that the 
representatives as appointed may be enabled, each for his own 
government, in negotiation to represent fully the desire of the 
appointing power. After the given negotiation has come to a 
satisfactory issue the representatives are to affix their hands and 
seals as a witness to its validity. The appointment of repre- 
sentatives without full powers is not merely idle, but is abun- 
dantly calculated to develop a growth of mutual entanglements 
and to promote hostile feeling. 

If one power appoints a repreeontative with full powors, and 
the other power appoints a representative without such full 
powers, this other power in eo doing not only violates the 
provisions of international law and treats discourteously the 
representative of the other power concerned, but, having at the 
inception of negotiations uotified the other government that 
power to negotiate had been received, and then, when negotia- 
tions Lad been successfully concluded, to maintain that no 
authority to sign had been given, this evasion, what is it but an 
attempt to trifle with the other representative and an insult to 
his government P : 

If it be asserted that the signatures can only be affixed after 
the receipt of a authorizing decree and that this ia the rule 
of procedure, is not this course detrimental to the full powers of 
the representatives? For the universal practice is that the 
representatives on either side having concluded their negotia- 
tions, affix their seals and signatures iu witness, and thereafter 
mutaally seek the ratification of their respective governments 
in final conclusion of the treaty made. It is not the practice ia 
any goverument to seek the ratification of the head of the 
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government prior to signing and sealing the treaty as concluded. 
For one representative to delay signing and sealing the treaty 
until he has xecured the ratification of his government is to 
subject tho other representative to delay, and to furce bim to 
discard tho uuthority given him. Thus the interests of ove 
party alone are conserved, both are not alike regardod, and this 
ies not in accord with international law. 

The appointment of commissioners by tho two governments 
to discuss and settle this question was in accordance with the 
thought which originated with the ex-President of the United 
States (General Grant). General Grant, in a letler to Prince 
Kung, suggested “the appointment, by mutual conseut, of 
high commissioners to discuss and conclude this queation, &o." 
Can it be held that his idea wassto appoint represeritatives 
without full powers, and thys to indulge in a great amount of 
useless discussion? That China was not at the outset deceived 
as t the purport of this suggestion from General Grant is 
abundantly proved by what follows :— 

The propusition that the two governments should act on 
this suggestion of General Grant came, in the first instance, 
from China. For upon the '4th of December, 1879, the 
Chinese foreign office began by addressing the foreign office of 
Japan in adispatch which declared that China desired to act 
upon the suggesiion contained in General Grant's letter for the 
settlement of the question involved. Thereafter, April 19, 
1880, the Chinese foreiyn office inquired what person woald be 
appointed by my gevernment for the negotiations, Upon 
Ming Chik (Meiji,) 13th yeur, 6th moou, 29th day (Japanese) my 
government appointed me, being Japanese minister at Peking, 
as its high commissioner for the purposes above mentioned, with, 
fuli powers, by an imperiul decree, which was duly reported by 
the Japanese foreign office to the Chinese forign office for its 
information, Thereafter, Ming Chik, 13th year, 7th moon, 
26th duy (Japanese), I agaiu notified the foreiga office here of 
my appointment and inquired what persons ha‘ been appointed 
and where our negotiations should be conducted. 

August 5, 1880, the Chinese foreign office informed the Japa- 
nese foreiyn office and me that au imperial decree had been 
received saying, “Get the prince and the ministers of the Yamén 
concerned to negotiate and settle the questions,” etc., etc. This 
carefulness on both sides shows clearly that the object of the 
appointment of commissioners was, as stated above, to negotiate 
upon this business. 

The high commissioners having, in obedience to their several 
edicts of appointment, discussed and debated matters for about 
three months, at last reached an agreement. October 10, 1880, 
the foreign office wrote me, saying, “Our opinions upun the 
several points are in accord,” &o., &. 

Oc. ober 21, 1880, the ministers of the foreign office stated to 
me in conversation that in the treaty negotintions they had 
mentioned three matters :—Ist. A settlement of the Lew Chew 
question ; 2nd. An addition to the former treaty between the 
two powers; and 3d. A modification of the form of ratification. 
These three matters were combined together. At the outset I 
opened the discussion upon these matters, and the Chinese 
foreign office agreed in the conclusions which were reached ; the 
final draft ef the treaty was written by the Tsung-li Yamén, to 
which I had no objection. At that time it was understood that 
the trenty was to be signed within ten days. The Chinese ° 
ministers informed me that after signing and sealing the treaty 
it would be necasary to ask for the ratification of the treaty in 
the matters of the settlement of the Lew Chew question and 
the addition to the former treaty. I estima that three 
months must be allowed for the transmission of the treaty to 
Japan and the return of it as ratified, when the certificates of 
ratification might be exchanged at Peking. 

e 
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Thus four séctions in all were finished as completing the 
treaty, and the dates of exchange of ratifications and of putting 
the treaty into effect were all determined. 

After all this I was confident that the Yamén would sign and 
seal the treaty upon the day named, and I wrote to the ministers 
three or four times, urging them, but they delayed and gave 
me no answer. Much to my surprise, on the 20th December, 
1880, I received a dispatch from the Chinese forvign office, 
stating that an imperial decree bad been received in the 
following terms :—" Let the project for the settlement of the 
Lew Chew question, as submitted to us by the foreign office, 
with all the papers, be referred to the northern and eouthern 
superintendents of foreign trade, for reports. After their 
reports have been received we will issue our further commands. 
Reapect this.” ‘ 

Judging from the language of this dispatch the authority to 
arrange the Lew Chew matter did not rest with the prince and 
ministers of the foreign office alone, but the northern and 
southern superintendents of foreignetrade were also included. 
The prince and ministers had not the authority to deal with 
these questions ; they had the full power to make a fair copy of 
the treaty, but not the authority to sign it. 

At the outset China expressed her desire to act in accordance 
with the suggestion of General Grant, and appointed high com- 
Missioners to negotiate, but later she declared that the high 
commissiouers su appointed had uot the authority alone to sign 
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the result of their negotiations. At the ontset she ea 
Japan that the prince aud ministers of the Yumén should deal 

with the questions, but later she declared that the northern and 

southern superintendents of trade tiust consider these same 

questions and report to the throne. 

My government accepted the suggestion of General Grant, 
and in accordance with international law clothed its high com- 
missioner with full power to dispose of the questions at issue. 

But the other government appointed commissioners having 
no power, and opened up a useless discussion. 


e e 
SHISHIDO. 
From Mr. Blaine this despatch elicited a reply couched 
in terms which show that the sometime Secretary of State, 
like many other diplomatists, had no objection to preach- 


ing pretty principles so long as he himself was exempt 
from the obligation of practicing them. 


Mux. Buaine To Mr. ANGELL. 
Department of State, Washington, 
April, 4, 1881. 

Sir,—Your dispat-h marked “confidential,” No. 103, of 
January 25, 1881, inclosing a confidential memorandum from 
the Japanese minister at Peking, bas been received. Ordinarily 
it would be unnecessary todo more than acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of the interesting and not unimportant information which 
you have properly communicated to the Department. 

But both in his conversation with you and in the memoran- 
dum itself, tho Japanese minister sceims to rest the propriety 
of this official commanication upon the fact that the negotia- 
tions between the Governments of Jupan and China, to which 
it refers, were initiated by the advice and at the suggestion of 
“ex-President Grant.” 

It is scarcely neccessary for me to say that this Department 
joins with the people of the United States in grateful appre- 
ciation of the eminent services which that distinguished man bas 
rendered to his country, and that it was profoundly gratifying 
to the government to know that he was everywhere iu his 
recent journey received with the most honorable consideration, 
and that the rulers of other countries sought his advice and 
obtained the benefit of his judgment and experience. Bat it 
must be recollected that General Grant travelled simply as a 
Gilizen of the United States without representative character or 
official msibility, and any advice which he may have 
deemed it judicious to give was the expression of his individual 
opinion, and did not authoritatively indicate the policy or 
sentiment of the Government of the United States. It might 
be a source of future embarrassment if foreign statesmen un- 
familiar with our political habits and institutions sbould misap- 
prebend the value nnd consequence of such a relation. In the 

uestion of the negotiation to which the Japanese minister re- 
era, if either China or Japan, or both of them, had asked the 
offices of this government, the expectation would have been 
nataral that the United States would watch snch negotiations 
with interest and interpose their friendly advice to provent or 
relieve any unforeseen misunderstanding in their progress. 

Having no official connection with the subject, and our 
relations with both the powers interested being delicate and 
important, it is scarcely proper that we should be the recipient 
of the official complaint of either, although that complaint be 
made in a confidential manner. As the impression which you 
describe as being made on yourself will suggest, it would have 
been better to receive no formal communication from either 
unless such communication had been volunteered ty both. If 
the Japanese Government desired to make such a representation 
alone, I would prefer that it should have been made directly 
to this Department through the Japanese minister here. While 
therefore, I do not mean to express any dissatisfaction at your 
having forwarded this communication, I would have been glad 
if it had occurred to you to cali the attention of the Japanese 
minister to the fact that such a communication was somewhat 
informal], and could not, with propriety, be made the subject of 
consideration by this Govornment. You say further: 


Mr. Shishido desired my opinion concerning his course in the 
negotiations, and especially concerning ais departure. I told him 
that I could not venture to say anything touching the main questions 
under consideration by Chiaa and Japan, but that assuredly if, in 

© recent negotiations of our commission, the Chinese commissioners 
had refased to sign our treaties after they had agreed to sign them, 
I should have withdrawn from the capital. ~ 

If I could consider this simply as a confidential conversation 
with your colleague in which be bas been anxious to get, and 
hi have been willing to give, your individual opinion as to the 
ine of conduct which he proposed to pursue, it might pass 
without comment, as perhaps ey are the judge of how far your 
personal relation with your colleague nuthorized him to impose 
and you to accept the very delicate responsibility of advising 
him. Bat the expression of the decided opinion recorded iu 
the above extract from your dispatch renders necessary a word 
of caution. | 
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If the unfortunate condition which you suppose had occurred 
and yonr collengues on the commission aud yourself had unani- 
mously agreed upou the propriety of withdrawing from the 
capital, this Department would bave given due consideration to 
the convictions of such able and faithful ministers, but still I 
would have regarded your resolution of such grave import that 
it ought not to have been adopted without immediate refer- 
ence for further instructions from this Department. A sus- 
pension of negotiution, indeed of communication, would have 
Leen justified while so waiting, but it could only be in an 
extreme case of urgent danger to the honor and interests of his 
country that a minister would be justified without positive 
instraction in making a demonstration which would so seriously 
commit his government. 

_ You will, I trust, anderstand that no censure of your conduct 
is intended to be conveyed by these comments upon your 
dispatch. But the relations between China and Japan and our 
own relations-with both powers are such that we are bound to 
maintain in reference to their affairs the mest honorable and 
scrupulous impartiality Should the termination of the n 
tiations to which Ae refer threaten to disturb their friend] 
relations, it would only be such impartial interest in their 
welfare which would enable us to use any influence we might 
onsen to restore the amicable feeling which it is our earnest 
esire should exist between them.—I am, sir, <c., 


JAMES G. BLAINE. 

Mr. Blaine’s elaborate explanations of General Grant’s 
position seem, at best; superfluous. The Government of 
the United States is not under any necessity to disclaim 
responsibility for all the acts of its ex-Presidents when 
those distinguished citizens choose to go a-touring through- 
out the habitable world. The nature of Mr. Shishido’s 
communication to Mr. Angell and the language employed 
by the latter in reporting the fact, removo all doubt as to the 
unofficial character of the Japanese Minister's proceeding, 
and in reading Mr. Blaine's cautions, one cannot entirely 
escape the impression that the principle he formulates 
would have remained unexpressed but for the political 
side-stroke it enabled him to deliver. His dispatch, how- 
ever, gives salience to a point of considerable importance 
as bearing upon the plenipotentiary authority with which 
Mr. Shishido was invested. Mr. Angell is reminded by 
the Secretary of State that to withdraw from the capital 
would be a step not to be adopted without special instruc- 
tions from Washington. Such a simple article of diplomatic 
doctrine scarcely deserved recapitulation, but it offers a 
strong contrast to the position of the Japanese Minister, 
whose “‘ Government had left it to his discretion todetermine 
whether and when he should leave Peking.” In fact Mr, 
Shishido possessed absolute power to settle the Riukiu 
question finally and irrevocably. To invest him with any 
less authority would have been a distinct violation of the 
conditions under which the negotiation was inaugurated. 
Doubtless, at the outset, the Chinese Commissioners 
received similar credentials, but, judging from this affair, 
expediency seems to be the only measure of Chinese good- 
faith. So soon as the pressure of the Kuldja trouble was 
removed, the Tsung-li Yamen suddenly discovered that to 
assume any obligations without reference to the opinions 
of the Northern and Southern Superintendents of Foreign 
Trade was out of the question. This of course simply 
meant shelving the whole business. Viewed by any moral 
standard obtaining among civilized nations, it was as 
gross a breach of good faith as the most flagrant violation 
of a ratified treaty, and Mr. Angell does not exaggerate 
the case at all when he says that, “even if the Chinese 
have justice on their side in opposing the seizure of the 
islands by the Japanese, they could not well contrive a 
better way to alienate the sympathy of all civilized nations 
from them in their assertion of their rights.” 

Japan’s subsequent action, or rather inaction, has been 
dignified and consistent. She had nothing more to do. 
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The concessions she was prepared to make in tho interests !in Tokiyo was occupied by a blue-buttoned Envoy Extra- 


of peace had been formally accepted by China and 
embodied in a treaty which only failed to receive ratifica- 
tion by a perfidious subterfuga. It was obvious that, with 
China in such a shifty mood, to reopen negotiations was 
to invite a repetition of abritrary enprice. The Govern- 
ment of Tokiyo was, therefore, in no hurry to send Mr. 
Shishido back to his post. It had not refused to concilinte 
China's prejudices to the extent of conducting at Peking 
negotiations which concerned the ownership of territory for- 
merly a fief and now a province of the Japanese Empire. 
But to offer any voluntary modification of terms which had 
already received the approval of China’s Imperial Com- 
missioners, would have heen, not conciliatory moderation, 
but pusillanimous complacence. 

Evidence, tvo, was not wanting of the attitude these 
Northern and Soutbern Superintendents of Trade would be 
likely to assume towards Japan. A memorial presented 
about the same time, to the Dragon Throne by General 
Lin-Ming Chuan, a specially intimate friend of the great 
Viceroy Li Hung Chang, recommended the immediate in- 
troduction of railways as a military precaution against 
the contingencies of Russian and Japanese aggression. 
‘* Japan,” said the General, ‘is an extremely small coun- 
try—like a pill. Her rulers, however, have adopted 
Western mechanical arts ; and, relying on her possession 
of railways, she attempts now and again to be arrogant— 
like a mantis when it assumes an air of defiance—and to 
despise China, and gives us no small amount of trouble on 
the smallest pretext.” The gallant writer's moral grimaces 
at the notion of great, big unwieldy China having to swal- 
low the little Japanese “pill,” are a tolerably accurate 
index of his countrymen's sentiments towards their basy 
bee of a neighbour, who will insist upog refasing to mis- 
take lethargic bigotry for dignified inertia. Such is also 
the mood of the two Superintendents, who in forwarding 
Ling Ming Chuan'’s memorial, take occasion to observe that 
Japan is “a small, insignificant country, yet she possesses 
railways that ran across the whole of her territory. Her 
idea ie that by adopting western mechanical improvements 
she will have it in her power to despise China.” There is 
in this language something that elicits a feeling very like 
pity. Ohina knows that she deserves to be despised for her 
senseless immobility; her wisest statesmen raise uneasy 
voices against a blind conservatism which effectually holds 
their country back from occupying any position worthy of 
her traditions, her magnitude, and her wealth ; but, at the 
same time, their protests are disfigured by an unreasoning 
resentment against their active little neighbour, the example 
of whose liberal and earnest spirit of reform tends, more 
than anything else, to render Chinese bigotry ridiculous. 
The history of empires is, after all, the history of their 
rulers, and human nature is so constituted that large lazy 
persons are apt to become pettishly jealous in the presence 
of ardent, pushing little folks. 

Japan, then, as we have said, having nothing to do, did 
nothing. A decree from the Dragon Throne directing that 
the negotiations should be resumed, did not concern her 
except as an evidence that the Celestial mind was uneasy. 
Mr. Shishido retained his post as Minister to China, but 
his leave of absence was indefinitely extended, until the 
Tsung-li Yamen began to enquire whether his continued 
residence in Japan was significant, The Chinese Legation 
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ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, while the business 
of the Japanese Legation at Peking was conducted by an 
anpretending Secretary: Could it be possible that the 
little ** pill" of an empire mennt to emerge altogether from 
the shadow of its colossal neighbour? meant to imply 
that it valued its relations with the giant at a Secretary's 
salary ? . 

Tu the presence of this incipient pique, Japan was, of 
course, deferentially regretful. She had not sent a Mini- 
ster to Peking simply because, as it happened, there was 
nothing particular for a Minister to do there. But if the 
omission was in any peril of being misconstrued, it should 
be immediately rectified. Accordingly, Admiral Yenomoto 
was nominated to the post, and set out to present his cre- 
dentials last antamn. Bat he was without instractions 
so far as the Riukiu affair was concerned : or, to speak 
more correctly, he was intructed to be without instrue- 
tions. His Government had uothing to add to their 
previous propositions, and, moreover, since these had 
received the formal approval of the Chinese Imperial Com- 
missioners, it was not for Japan to propose their amendment. 

To the Grand Secretary Li, however, this masterly 
inaction was as unexpected as it appears to have been em- 
barrassing. He was quite confident that Admiral Yeno- 
moto would reopen the question at Tientsin, ex reute for 
Peking ; but Admiral Yenomoto preserved a discreet 
silence, and the Viceroy so far laid aside his dignified 
imperturbability, as to openly express surprise ‘and dis- 
appointment at his visitor's reticence. Rumour, indeed, 
maintains that his chagrin found subsequent expression 
in the shape of an omission to include the Japanese 
Consul’s name among the invités to a grand entertain- 
ment over which he lately presided, but we have too much 
respect for his diplomatic ability to suspect him of any 
such mischievous pettiness. Nevertheless, we cannot con- 
ceal from ourselves that the Riukia affair has crystallized 
into # deadlock, and that any unsolicited attempt on 
Japan's part to apply a solvent would be both undignified 
and dangerous. It is for China, and China alone, to take 
action, and should her obstinacy prove stronger than her 
prudence, she will have to blame herself for the result. 








THE FRENCH IN TONGKING. 





A telegram, dated London 22nd December, announces that 
the French Government has finally‘decided on the expedition 
to Tongking, and will ask for a vote of eleven millions of 
francs, The story of French proceedings in that part of the 
world receives, therefore, a new interest, and we collate the 
following facts from recent writings on the subject. 

Up to 1428 Tongking was at times a vassal, at tisncs a virtual 
province of China. At that date a certain general, by name 
Li, succeeded in expelling the Chinese troops and founding 
adynasty which lasted for more than three hundred yeas. 
Through all this time, however, the sovereignty of the 
Chinese Emperor was still admitted ; the Kings of Tongking 
received investiture at the hands -of his delegates on their 
accession, and sent tribute periodically to the Cclestial 
capital. From ‘Tongking the Li sovereigus gradually ex-. 
tended their rule alung the eastern coast of the Oochin 
Chinese promontory, but after the first hundred years in- 
surrections distarbed their sway, and the executive power fell 
into the hauds of Regents whose functions closely resembled 
those of the Japanese Shoguns. A partition of the Kingdom 
between two of these, Li Trinh and Nguyen, was the result, 
but about 1780 tho descendants of both these Princes were 
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driven out by a formidable rebellion, 
sacconr, and Nyuyen to Siam, where his cause was espoused 
by a French Bishop, Pigneau de Behaine, whoa sent his son 
to France with the fugitive to solicit aid. Tae revolution of 
17993 interfered with this project, but a number of French 
Officers espoused Nyruyen’s cause and assisted hint to reconquer 
not only his own territory but alse the Kingdon of Congking. 
He established his Oourt at Hud, wheres his great grandson 
still reigns, “bat no change was nivle in the attitude of Cochin 
China to its old suzerain. Nyuyen and his successors 
sought and obtained the recognition of Peking. c 

Tt will thus be seen that the first interference of France 
in Annamese politics was due to a missionary, ‘Their second 
appearance on the scene is attributable to the same cause. 

Bishop Behaine, in return for the aasistance he had pro- 
cared, claimed extensive privileges in Cochin China for his 
colleagues and co-religionists. The obligations thus incurred 
by the restored monarch were not, howeeer, respected ly his 
successore, Tie Christians were subsequently subjected to 
cruel persecutions, the upshot of which was a Franco-Spanish 
intervention in 1858, and in nine years the six southern pro- 
vinces of Oochin China had passed under French sway. 

The next event of importance was the accidental discovery, 
in 1867, of the Hang Kiang, or Red River (called Song Koi 
or Nhi-ha in. Annam), which, flowing ont of Yunnan and 
tending towards the Gulf of ‘Tongking, constitutes a natural 
highway of communication with the Western provinces of 
China, From the time of the discovery France's design be- 
came to obtain the control of that highway, a consummation 
which China and Annam alike set themselves to prevent, 

In 1868 China was straggling to overcome the rebellion 
in Yunnan, One Dupuis, a French adventurer, conceived the 
idea of visiting the Ohinese head-quarters, establishing rela- 
tions with the Mandarins, and importing arms and munitions 
of war for their use by the Red River, taking payment in 
some of tho ores for which Yunnan is famous, Le was re- 
ceived with open arms and given letters of credence to the 
Annamese officials, Having succeeded thas far and also 
assured himself of the nagivability of the Red River, he re- 
turned to Franco and persuaded the French Government to 
countenance his design to tho extent of allowing him to make 
his next trip to Tongking in a French ship. He then set 
about making his preparations at Hongkong, They con- 
sisted in the purchase of two discarded English gun-boats and 
a small steam sloop, besides the hire of a 400 tons junk to 
carry coal and part of the munitions of war—the whole 
manned by a crew of twenty-five Europeans and 150 Asiatics, 
armed with breech-loaders, 

The Annamese mandarins may well have been startled when such 
@ flotilla came to seek passaye through the heart of Tonugking. 
Hav all in readiness, he went next to Saigon, to ask for the 
man-ol-war which he had been promised should couvey him on his 
visit to 'inéd. The dispatch-vessel Bourayne had, in effect, been 
designated for this service ; but her commander, M. Senez, who 
had just returned from an exploring expedition along the shores of 
Tongking, and who spoke with the weight of cvnsiderable experi- 
ence of the Annamese character, strongly dissuaded him from the 

roject. His opinion was that, 6» far from seeking authorization 
the Courtof Hué, the best chance of success lay in anticipating 

any action the latter might ibly take. The expedition would, 
he considered, become unrealizable directly the Annamese Govern- 
ment was informed of it, and more unrealizablo still if the Govern- 
pent of Saigon recommended it. It is important to note that this 
advice tended materially to alter the scope of the enterprise, and to 
reduce it from a pioneer expedition which was to prepare the way 
for the formal opening of the Red Eiver, to a sort of dash past a 
blockade, which, even if successful, would be inore likely to leave 
the Annamese authorities irritated at the intrusion than disposed to 
favor @ second attempt. From the point of view of an adventurer 
wishing to make a single lucrative voyage, the more high-handed 
'p ing probably held out the best chance of success. rum the 
ut of view of the French Government, desirous of opening up 
‘ongking and the Red Biver to foreign trade, there were two 
courses open. The more legitimate was to let Dupuis incur the 
opposition of the Court of Hud, and make that opposition a starting- 
point for diplomatic iusistonce. The alternative was to let him fare 
a4 se, with the certainty that, if he failed, a complication would be 
created in which France would have to intervene, and which would 
give her an opportunity of dictating terms. The Fronch Guvern- 
ment would probably have preferre’ the former course. It was 
interested in the experjment, but was loo much under the influence 
of recent disaster to approve any Lh gern that might entail com- 
plications. The Saigon authorities, more absor in their own 
affairs, and looking on the reduction of Tongking under French 
influence as a vital object of colonial policy, were probably less unwil- 
ling to see the waters troubled. Be this as it may, theadvice of N. 
Senezwaa'followed. The visit to Hué was abandoned ; Dupuis was to 
present himself unannounced off the mouth of the Red Biver, and 
endeavour to secend it in his double capacity of merchant and 


emissary, offering to pay all legitimate dues and charges 
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Li fled to China for [that woull be exacted from a Chincse or Anuamese trader. He 
returned accordingly to Hongkong fur bis flotilla; and the Bou- 
rayne, which hy-a happy coincidence was about to start.on a second 
| voyaze of explcrat‘un, preceded uim into Tongkingese waters. 
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M. Senez made his way to Hanoi, the capital of Tongking, 
but failed to obtain immediate permission for Dapuis and his 
flotilla to pass, Tho Annamese officials promised, however, 
to refer the matter ty Hus on the assarance of M. Senez that 
the French Government took an interest in the onterprise, 
Some question was raised with reference to the contingency 
of the King refusing his consent, bat the Annamese were 
recommended not to foresee that case. Of course consent was 
refused, so Dupuis went without it. The aathorities at Hanoi 
caused all the river boats to be hidden away, but Dupuis 
discovered their whereabouts, seized them, and transhipping 
his cargo to them, reached the Yunnan frontier in safety. 
From the Viceroy of that province he received fresh letters of 
recommendation to the chief Annamese officials, but these 
epistles proved as incfficacious as the first. On his return to 
Hanoi the natives were forbidden to have any dealings with 
him, the northern reaches of the river wore barred to prevent 
any fresh attempt, an-l the commissioner threatened to burn 
his ships if he did nat vacate Tongking. But Dupuis was 
now at the head of 500 men. Ile simply told the Annamese 
to come on, and instead of doing #0 they appealed to the 
Governor of Saigon to rid thon of his contamacions subject. 

The Government of Saigon had long been pressing the 
Annamese monarch for a formal cession of the last three pro- 
vinces annexed by France in the Peninsula, and finding His 
Majesty persistently reluctant, it was resulved to make 
a lever of the Tongking complication, The most fea- 
sible plan seemed to be the fomenting of insurrection. 
We have seen that when Prince Nguyen recovered his 
Kingdom in Cochin Ohina by the assistance of Bishop 
Behaine and French officers, he wrested Tungking at the samo 
time from the Li sovereigns, The descendants of the latter 
made several attempts to recover their inheritance, notably in 
1872, when, being supposed as professed Christians to have 
the sympathy of the Christian population, they had solicited, 
but failed to obtain, French aid. Now, however, it was deemed 
advisable to be more complacent, and with this project 
Admiral Dupré set? out fur Hanoi. He began by’ ordering 
Dupuis to withdraw from the interior, where he had no right 
to be, but Dupnis maintained that since Chinese subjects 
possessed the privilege of living anywhere they pleased in 
Annamese territory, Frenchmen were similarly privileged 
ander the most favored nation clause. The Admiral not only 
admitted the force of this reasoning, but promised to 
endeavour, semi-officially, to obtain for Dupuis “ an iademnity 
of $250,000 for the hindrance he had encountered,” and also. 
gave the Goverument guarantee fur a loan of $80,000 
negotiated with a local bank to mect his immediate require- 
ments. By a strange coincidence the Li insurgents had 
applied to Dupuis for assistance, aud now, under pretext of 
arranging the Dupuis complication, Admiral Dupré sent an 
expedition to Hanoi under M. Garnier with the design of 
comipelling the opening of the Red River to trade either by 
direct negotintion with the reigning monarch or by deposing 
him in favour of his rival, Such a project could have but 
one result, Garnier took Hanoi by assaalt on November 
20th, 1873, and proceeded to organize the territory he had 
conquered. He did not, however, play the “ insurgent card, 
bat continued to profess respect for the king, while the royal 
fortresses wero captured and the royal officers superseded and 
imprisoned.” All went well for the invaders till, on the 19th 
December, there came an ambassador. from Hué with promise 
of concessions as originally demanded by the Saigon Govern- 
ment. Garnier then relaxed his vigilance, was attacked by 
the Annamese army with the Black Flags® (or Kronmirs) 
in the van, and. both he and his lieutenant, M. d’Avricourt 
were killed. Three days later another envoy from Saigon, 
M. Philastre, arrived at Hanoi. The French Government 
had sent out orders forbidding a military occupation of Tong- 
king, and the Annamese had promised to sign the desired 
treaty so soon as order was restored in that province. Under 
hese circamstances nothing remaiued but to evacuate Hanoi, 
which was done on February 12th, 1874, the treaty being form- 
ally signed on March 15th. It definitively reongnized France's 
annexation of the three provinces (seized in 1867) anil tacitly 
set aside Chinese suzcrainty by a clause declaring the entire 
independence of the King in respect of every foreign power, 


© Taeping refugees from the Chinese province of Kwangee. 
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the supremacy of France being practically substituted by a 
promise on his part to conform his foreign policy to that of 
the Republic, In return he was guaranteed help, if required, 
to maintain internal order in his kingdom, defend it against 
foreign attack, or pat down piracy. He was also to have an 
immediate present of five gunboats with munitions of war, 
to be provided with French drill instractors, engineers, experts 
to organize a Customs Service, and professors to found a 
College. On the other hand, he promised fall tolerance 
to teachers anid professors of the Christian religion, and three 
ports in ‘Congking, as well as the whole course of the Red 
River, were to be opened to foreign trade, Other clauses, 
designed to assure French supremacy, were added, the most 
remarkable of them being that French Consular agents, resid- 
ing at the open ports, were to have authority over foreign 
residents of whatever nationality ; that disputes between 
foreigners and Annamese were to be tried by a mixed Court 
of French and Annameso niagistrates, while crimes committed 
by Frenchmen or other Foreigners on Annamese territorty 
were to be judged at Saigon. 

These latter clauses proved, of course, impracticable. ‘ It 
was obvious,” says a writer in the Contemporary Magazine, 
“that no power could allow its subjecta, residing in a country 
recognized a3 independent, to be subjected to the jurisdiction 
of French agents ; or, in the case of graver accusation, to be 
carried off into French territory to be judged ; and more than 
one European Government refused to recognize tho treaty on 
those yrounds.” 

There is food for reflection here. It appears that submis- 
sion to any alien tribunal, however perfect ite judicial 
machinery may be, is in the last degree repugnant to the 
subjects of a free country. The Japanese, however, who do 
not yet recognize their empire as conquered territory, are here 
abliged to sabmit to the jurisdiction of fifteen different 
tribunals, many of which are very far from perfect, 


But to retarn to Annam. The trenty of 1874 failed in 
practice, and moreover the Red River still remained closed to 
foreign commerce. The country, too, disorganized by the 
operations of Garnier and by repeated insurrections in Annant 
—insorrections in which the Kroumirs, or Black Flags, 
sometimes figured as invaders, sometimes as allies—was un- 
safe for foreign travel, and finally, in the spring of the year 
now drawing to a close, the French resolved to dispatch re- 
inforcements to inzare the safety of Hanoi and to give the 
Mandarins confidence. The Mandarins, however, thongh 
they knew that by the treaty France was bound to afford 
help if asked, were by no weans disposed to welcome help for 
which they had not asked, Instead of recviving the French, 
they closed the gates of the citadel and assembled their forces 
as if for resistance. The French were, therefore, placed in 
pretty much the same position as in 1874. ‘Then, they had 
come on the pretence of compelling Dupuis to withdraw from 
Hanoi, and they ended by storming Hanoi themselves ; now, 
they were there by the way of protecting Hanoi against the 
Kroamirs, and again (April 2nd) they finished by vombard- 
ing the place and carrying it at the point of the bayonet. 
The Aunamese are probably a little coufased as to the exact 
fanctions of foreign allies | 


So far as between France and Annam. There is, however, 
s third Power, which the French have shown a disposition 
to .ignore, as they ignored the claim of Turkey to suzerainty over 
Tanis; but which seems disinclined to let itself be similarly 
effaced. We have seen that China claims Annam as a vassal 
and tributary State; and there can be no doubt that the claim 
rests on centuries of recognition and on the possession of a ve 
real inflaence in the country. The kings of Annam are till 
invested, ou their accession, by delegates of the Emperor of China ; 
and the ceremony takes place in the very city of Hanoi, which has 
now again Gaseed into French occupation. Once in four years an 
embagsy bearing tribute is sent to Peking, the last one having made 
its appearance only last year at the Celestial capital; and we have 
geen more than once, in the course of this narrative, an appeal 
made by Annam and granted by China, for help in cases of emer- 

ney. The contest is, then, really between French and Chinese 
influence in the country, and events are tending to define that posi- 
tion. Nor is the tie of suzerainty and vassalage the only one which 
would lead China to espouse the cause of her tributary. Just as 
France would consider an agyressive movement b: Germany on 
Belgium a menace to her own safety, or as England would oppose 
Baasian encroachment in Afghanistan, eo is China interested in the 
threatened supercession of Annamese authority on her southern 
frontier. The substitation of a powerful and militant for a weak 
and submissive neighbour aught indeed disturb a less conservative 
nation than the Chid®ee ; and when to this consideration is added 
the avowed object of obtaining control over the course of a river 
which rises in Chinese territory and constitutes a channel of com- 
munication with the sea, it would be strange if Chinese statesmen 
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acquiesced calmly in the change. It would have been wiser, per- 
hays, if they bad taken up sooner the decided attitude they have 
now assumed. But they are slow to move, and notoriously indif- 
ferent to danger whilo it is remote from their doors. When the 
treaty of 1874 was communicated to China, in common with other 
Powers, a protest was made that its provisions affected Ler suzcrain 
rights ; but :¢ was not till the preparations of the French last year, 
gave evidence of renewed activity, that the Peking authorities showed 
themselves fully alive to the urgency of the questiou. The great 
viceroy, Li Hung-chany, then memorialized the throne op the sub- 
ject; and the Biarauts Tseng was instructed to remark, at the 
French Foreign Office, that China had not ceased to regard Annam 
asa vassal state ; nor, eilher in ber character as suzernin or neigh- 
bour, could she view with indifference anything which might alter 
the international relations of the country. His representations are 
said to have been received with sume degree of coolness at the mo- 
ment; bat, jadging from the fact of the French troops havin 
recently sestored the citadel of Hanoi to the Annamese, it woul 
appear that they bave not been without ultimate effect. It has 
20 long !-een the fashion to regard Chins a» an inert mass, devoid of 
energy or impulse, that it was no doubt thought in the last degree 
unlikely she would be moved to active interference on behalf of her 
tributary, But the manner.in which, two years ago, she wakened 
ap when threatened by Russia in Central Asia, shows that on 
occasion she can as-ert ber dignity, and might even prove a trouble- 
some neiyhbour to the French in ‘Tongking, should they persist in a 
policy of ageression. There are, however, not wanting indications 
that the Ministry of Marine is inclined to moderate the energy of 
its subordinates ; s0 that a solution may yet be found which will 
conciliate all susceptibilities while satisfyiug the legitimate require- 
meuts of French enterprise. The complcte and effectual opening of 
the Red River to foreign trade will most certainly be insisted vn ; and 
China will vo doubt have the wisdoin to perceive that ber guaranteo 
for the fulfiilment of that provision, and for the free development of 
commerce with Yunnan, would be an essential feature in any possible 
arrangement. It remains to bo seen whether, if the fulfillment of 
thesc conditions can be insnred, the aspirations of the Saigon 
Government’ to political supremacy would still be sustained, or 
whether it might not be jadged wiser to discouraye a claim for 
which there would then bo Jess motive and which China seems 
clearly indiposed to let pass unchallenged.t 

To,carry this subject down to date, we cannot do better 
than quote from our French exchanges just to hand :—* It 
appears that the Chinese Government, which has long 
threatened as with intervention, has at last resolved to 
take action, It has despatched troops, and these have 
taken possession of several towns, even making their 
appearance at Hanoi, where our concession is always 
occapied by oar soldiers, The object of the Chinese Govern- 
ment is evidently to put an end to our intervention by sab- 
stitating itself for the Annamites, whose inability to get the 
better of the Black Flags, or’ bandits, led to our occupation 
of the country, ‘The situation is full of dangers, for the 
Chinese populations of Haiphong and Hanoi, encouraged by 
the presence of the Celestial troops, have become aggressive, 
and the people of ‘Tongking have only exchanged Annamite 
rapacity for Chinese rapacity. It is to be hoped that the 
metropolitan Government will make up its mind to an 
energetic policy and send the necessary orders and reinforce- 
ments, otherwise Tungking will be lost to us. Bat it is 
always the same story. Lack of resolution and failure to act 
at the right moment oblige us to effect with difficulty and at 
great expense what fortane has placed it within oar power to 
obtain by a single coup de main. It is now essential that 
the Chamber should well comprehend the situation which has 
been produced for us in Tongking and determine on making 
the necessary sacrifices. Our pusillanimity has lost us 
Egypt ; it may very easily do the same for us with Tongking, 
inflicting on us moreover the humiliation of retreating before 
China, and exposing us, if not at eerie, at all events in the 
fatare, to grave complications in Cochin China.” 








THE DAMAGE WROUGHT BY LAST AUTUMN'S 
: FLOODS. 


(Translated from the Choya Shimbun.) 

Mr. Sayeshiro, one of the editorial staff of the Choya 
Shimbun, recently delivered a lecture on the above subject 
in Imuraya’s Rooms at Tokiyo :— 

Mr. SuyvsHiro suid:—Bvfore proceeding to the immediate 
consideration of our subject, an explanation is required. A 
nomber of men were in compaay in China ; and one of them 
made allasion to the fierveness of the tiger. One of his hearers 
turned pale and began to tremble. Beiug asked what was the 
matter with him, the man replied that he had once met a tiger 
on a mountain side. However well awaro all people are of the 
tiger's ferovity, none can realize it so thoroughly as he who has 


+ Mr. Gandry, in the Contemporary Magazine. 
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tbeon in actual peril from tho beast’s presence. What I now 
propose to discuss is the distresses of the peasantry. Born a 
sbizohu, I have never had any expericnes in husbandry ; move- 
over wy avocations have made me more conversant with tho 
bustle of the city than with country pursuits; and, con- 
sequently, my observations may be of no value to those who 
have practical experience of what goes on in the interior. 
Nevertheless, I firmly believe mysolf to be fully as enlightened 
thereanont as nre those who put on the semblance of statesmen 
by twisting their beards, and having their table before them 
covered with books. 

A notion prevails iu society that tho duty of the Govern- 
ment is merely negative nut positive, that is to say, to prevent 
evil and nut. to effect good. This argument is in some 
Fespects reasonable, but on the whole preposterous. In 
the community as at present constituted there are savoral 
matters thit require, for the sake of the public convenience, to 
be placed undor the control of the Government, which is 

ivty's representative. Examples are to be found in Polico 
organization for the control of thieves aud disorderly people : 
Courts of Justice for the adjustment Sf disputes ; Army and 
Nuvy for the protection of the country and the snfeguard of the 
lives und property of the people :—to direct all these is within the 
proper sphere of a Government's daty. It is also convenient 
that railways und telegraphs, if the state of civilization of the 
country requires such precaution, should be controlled by the 
authorities, whose interference therefore must not always be 
condemned. Exhibitions, too, whether ordinary or compstitive, 
commercial or agricultural, though mere chili's-play, may be 
regarded as good since they produce no harm. An absolute 
Government levies and expends taxes at ita own will. We op- 
pose it, atlack it, and get the upper hand of it. What follows 
when we hold the reins of power? We progress too rapidly, 
acting under the excitement of the moment, and are unablo 
to curtail expenditure. ‘This is inevitable. The pre 
of nations, both in ancient aud moJern times, has frequently 
been sacrificed by statesmen who undertako vast constructive 
projects and vain wars for the mere sake of the fame of 
achievement. As regards competitive exhibitions of paint- 
ings and marine products, so fur xs they encourage industry, 
we not only refrain from condemning, but even approve, 
them, notwithstanding their disfavor with the public. In the 
realm of Nature we find root and branch: so in human affairs 
there is a cause and effect. It is necessary, in order to under- 
atand them, to kuow the connection between the two. In other 
words the first duty of the Government is to prevent evil: the 
second to promole prosperity. Many matters connected with 
human existence are no concern of the Government. Mankind 
basa natural craving for affluence ; and the natural punishment 
for that desire, relapse into poverty, engenders indastrious 
leanings. Accordingly, degisletion having for its object the 
increase of wealth among the people can huve no further effect 
than to protect the accumulatious of the people's industry. For 
a Governinent to neglect precautions against the daugers that 
menace life and property, and to try to augment the national 
treasures by improving agricultural imploments and comparing 
the quality of cureals, is an evident deviation from its first duty. 

Daring this year (1882) considerable culamity has been 
wrought throughout the country by floods, especially in Nagano, 
Niigata, Yamanashi, and Gifu. Although full particulars are not 

et to hand, atill we cau infer the extent of the damage from the 
act that in Nagano Ken alone the loss of property is estimated 
at yen 3,000,000; while for repairimg roads the snm of yen 
100,000 is required. In Gifu Ken, about 2,991 cho and 8 tan of 
Fice fields were flooded, the loss resultiug from the destruction 
of crops amounting to many bundred thousand yen. If rain 
of the embankments, houses and other property were accounted 
for, the total would in all be much greater. In Niigata, the 
eighty villages, 8 ri long and one ri wide, were swept away, 
the loss being estimated at more than two million yen. The 
damage in Yamanashi Ken, according to the Kiochis Shimpo, is 
upward of half a million yen, including the expenses for repair- 
ing embankments, etc. Besides this outlay the local tax to be 
_ defrayed by the inhabitants of that prefecture is something like 
yen 300,000. 

These two items are too heavy a burden for the small popu- 
lation of Yamanashi ken. We cannot withhold our «deep 
sympathy. There isa Chinese stanza which well describes the 
pains of the husbandman : 

: The Sun, in his meridian force, 
Beats fiercely on the toiling clown, 


Along whose wearled arms the course 
aweat-drope rolls unceasing down, 


And wets the earth. Ah! ye who su 
At ease, know ht of nts pain ; 
Nor decm that your well plenished cup 
Is filled with sweat-beads—not with grain, 


Rice-growing demands the greatest care and attention, failing 
which it will not flourish. Imagine then the woe of the agri- 
culturist at seeing the whole of his long-time industry and 
source of constaut anxiety swept away by a wave of water at 
the very moment of harvest. Ta thiaking of his grief we cau 
hardly refrain from tears. ’ 

The autumnal wet senson extends over a considerablo lime 
-at intervals of three or five years. But damage so serious as 
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that wrought this year has never before beeu recorded ; und the 
strange part of the catastrophe is that there was but little rain. 
S> there must have been another cause for the disaster. In the 
13th year of Meiji (1879) Goverument issued a notification, No. 
48, transferring the expeuditure for the construction of ronds, em- 
bankmonts, etc., therstofore paid out of the national, tu the 
local, revenue; end this change has indirectly contributed to 
tho present distress. ‘he expenditure was yen 1,434.400, a sum 
which appears exceedingly small. And at first sight the fact 
that, instead of its being borne by the central revenues derived 
from three cities and over forty prefectures, it has to be defrayed 
iu their due proportion by local taxes, does uot appear to be a 
reason for any calamity. Yet such is the case. The altoration 
does not, of course, produce any effect in those districts which 
are exempt from chances of inundation ; but it is disastrous in 
localities which are liable to deluge. The inhabitants of these 
latter localities are unable to defray all the expenses for repairing 
orconstructing the embankments, inasmuch as Notification No. 
48 imposes, beside the expenses for embankments, etc., t!:080 for 
building local prisons, offices, etc., apon them. Consequently, the 
people strugge under « grievous burden. The local Asseimbles and 
Governments are aware of the dangers accruing to the rice- 
fields from neglect iu repairing or coustructing embankments, 
but sufficient taxes cannot be levied on the people to defray all 
the necessary expenses. Accordingly, only the most important 
points are sufficiently guarded : the others are left at the mere 

of the floods. The calamity that results is not wholly attiibu- 
tuble to our statesmon ; but certainly Notification No. 48 ixsued 
in the 13th year of Meiji has caused the embankments to be left 
unrepaired and been a factor in producing the misfortune caused 
by the inundations. Now the question arises “—For what 
purpose was Notification No. 48 issued? With a view to relieve 
financial embarrassment. How was the difficulty brought about ? 
In consequence of the Government having depleted its treasur 

in order to encourage old, aud establish new, industries. : 


The incronso of taxation and curtailmant of expenditure 
effected in 1879 considerably aygravated the distress of the 

ople. For example, Government issued Notifi-ation No. 40° 
in the same year doubling the sake tax, and thus increasing the 
revenue by yen 4,869,070 in the present fiscal year. Followin 
this measure, Notification No. 41 was issued, in virtue of whic! 
the malt tax was increased, creating a surplus of yen 65,850 ; 
and then a;peared Notification No. 48, abolixhing the allowauce 
hitherto paid out of the National ‘l'reasury for civil engineering 
works in the provinces, and trausferring tho expense of construct- 
ing prisons, local Government offices, etc., to the local tax,—yen 
2,500,000 being thus economised. The above three items amount 
in all to yen 7,434,920. The object of this coup de main on 
the part of tha Government was to reduce tho fiduciary cur- 
reucy. For the present fiscal year, yer 3,700,000 was with- 
drawn fronr circulation ; the sums thus ccouctised amounting 
in the aygregate to more than yew 10,000,000. Is this not a 
considerable surplue? On the other hand, this very halance 
had the effect of causing property worth many million yen to 
be destroyed by inuudations through neglecting to repair the 
embaukments. 


And even thongh this saving of yer 7,434,920 has been appro- 
priated to a reduction of the paper currency, the measure 
involved, we cannot but say, was one of interference, inasmuch 
as itincreaxed the burden borne by the population ; aud this 
again was due tu the efforts of Government to encourage vaci- 
ous industries. Could not the authorities have diminished the 

per currency without augmenting the people's penalties P 
The money spent by Government for industrial purposes since 
the beginning of the era of Keiwo up to the 14th year of Meiji 
amounted to yer 79,000,000. ‘his moucy was advanced to 
private enterprises, with or without interest, such as cattle 
breeding, wheat and tea cultivation, silk-worm education, ete. 
With the same object, the Goverument established competitive 
exhibitions of products, paintings, etc., aud. to support them, 
increased the taxes. Althongh these efforts may be of great 
benefit to the nation, yet they rather mee to that sphere of 
secondary duty to which we above alluded. Meanwhile, 
such aork as the repair of embankments to protect property 
from inundations, are a portion of that primary daty which is 
to prevent the advent of evil. Such grave errors as augment- 
ing the people's troubles by neglecting the repair of dykes, 
aud thus contributing to the destruction of property, should be 
at once remedied, if the Government bas any true conception 
of its duty. In fine, what we demand of the anthorities is 
that, when they have a surplus in the Treasury that dves not 
arise from over-laxation and when they have protected the 
peoyle from the calamity of floods—then and not before, thoy 
ehall extend their protection to cattle-breeding, forestry, and 
any other enterprises for which they have afaucy. We hope 
that the Government will not again commit the fault of neglec- 
ting the discharge of its most important duties. 








TIME-QUN. 





A time gun is fired every Saturday, from oue of the Messagerics- 
Maritimes steamers, at noon. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 





For Week Beaixnixo Fuipay, DeceuBrer 297Tn, 1882. 
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Max. velocity of wind 25.5 miles per hour on Friday at 10 p.m. 
The barometer is reduoed to the freezing point and to the level of 
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the sea. 
' The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 30°559 
inches on Saturday at 6 a.m., and the lowest was 29647 inches on 
Monday at 6 p.m. 
. The highest temperature for tho week was 62.2 on Sanday, 
and the lowest was 25.0 on Friday. The maximum and 
minimum for the corresponding week of last year were 48.9 and 
24.0 respectively. 

The total amount of rain for the weck was ‘116 inches against 
0 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 








PAPER CURRENCY QUOTATIONS. 


(For Week Ending the Sth of January, 1883.) 





A. 4M. 


Premium on. SILVER YEN. 


Noon. |Closing. 
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SUNDAY CHURCH; SERVICES. 
Christ Church : 11 a.m. and 5.30 p.m. 
Union Charch : 1] A.w. and 8 Pos. . 
Boman Catholic Church : 8 and 9.30 a.m. 
English Charch, No. 12, Sakaicho, Kiridoshi, Shiba, Tokiyo : 11 a.m. 
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CHESS PROBLEM. 
By Karr. Konpeig, Prague. 


White. 
King at K's 7, 
Queen at K's B's 4, 
Rook at. K's Kt's 8. 
Kouight at K's R’e 7, 
Pawn at Kx B's 5, 
Black. 
King at K's R's 4. : 
Bishop at K's R's 3, 
Knight at K'« 5. 
Pawn at K's Kt’ 2, 


White to play and mate in 8 mover, 


Solution of Chess Problem of 80th December, 


by J. Piznce. 
Black. 


” 1—B to Ke 6. 
2.—K or B moves, 


White. 


1.-RtoKR 5q. 
2.—Q to K Kt xq. 
8.--Q mates. : 


Correct answers received from “Tesa” and “.W.H.S.” 








SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 





ARRIVALS. 


Dec. 3], Japanese eLeamer Horai Maru, ———, 407, from Yok- 

kaichi, Gencral, to M. B, Co. 

Jan. 1, Japanese steamer JZingo Maru, BR. N. Walker, 896, from 
Hakodate and Oginohama, Dec. 29th, General, to M. B, Ca 

Jan. 1, Japanese steamcr ‘Swminoye Maru, P. Frahm, 852, from 
Kobe, December 12th, General, to M. B. Co. 

Jan, 2, Japanese steamer Tukachiho Maru, C. Nye, 1,407, from 
Kobe, January Ist. General, to M. B. Co. 

Jan. 3, Japanese steamer Taganoura Alaru, Mataumoto, 448, from 
Yokkaichi, January 2nd, General, to M. B. Co. 

Jan. 4, Japanceo steamer Genkai Blaru, G. W. Conner, 1,084, from 
Shanghai and ports, December 27th, General, to M. B Co. 

Janu. 6, Japanese steamer Shinagawa Afaru, J. A. Kilgour, 908, 

from Kobe, January 4th, General, to Mf. B. Co. 





DEPARTURES. 


Dec. 30, Dritish steainer Bangalore, Hassall, 1,809, for Hongkong 
vid Hiogo and Nagasaki, Mails and General, despatched by P. é& 
O. Co. 


Dec. 31, British steamer Oceanic, Metcalfe, 2,850, for San Fran- 
visco, Mails and General, despatched by O. & O. Co. 

Jan. 2, Japanese steamer J/orai Maru, » 407, for Yok- 
kaichi, General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Jan. 2, Amcrican bark Cremona, P. C. Gove, 608, for Kobe, Gene- 
ral, pespatchod by Paul Heinemann & Co. 

Dec. 4, Japanese steamer Hiroshima Alara, E. W. Haswell, 1,158, 
for Shanghai and porte, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Jan. 4, Japanese steamer Zaganowra Maru, Matsumoto, 448, for 
Yokkaichi, General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Jan. 4, Japanese steamer Zalachiko Maru, C. Nye, 2,407, for Hako- 
date, General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Jan. 5, British str. Galley of Lorne, Pomeroy, 1,890, for New York 
vif porte, Tea and General. despatched by Smith, Baker & Co. 

Jan. 4, Japanese steamer Akitsushima Maru, J. Frahm, 1,146, for 
Kobe, (icneral, despatched by Mf. B. Co. 

Jan. .5, British steamer Kadvorshire, J. Davies, 1,201, fur London 
via porte, General, despatched by Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Jan. 6, Japanese steamer Zuyoshima Maru, J.C. Hubbard, 597, 
for Nobiru, &c., General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Jan. 6, Writish bark Osaka, Lowe, 527, for Havre and London, 
Oil and General, despatched by C. Illies & Co. 

Jan. 6, Fronch steamer Menzalch, Homery, 1,278, for Hongkong, 
Mails and General, despatched by BM. Af. Co. 








PASSENGERS. 

Per Japanese str. Jlorai Maru, from Yokkaichi:—73 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer JJiogo Marw, from Hakodate :—12 Japanese 
in cabin, and 162 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japaucse steamer Suminoye Maru, from Kobe :—5 Japanese 
in cabin aud 58 Japancse in steer 

Per Japanese str. Takachiho Maru, from Kobe:—12 Japanese: 

Per Iriti-h steamer Bangalore, for Hongkong vii’ Hiogo and 
Nagasaki:—Mr. aud Mrs. Beadon, 3 chilren and servant, Sirs. 
Ochiyo, Mr, A. B. Smith and servant, Mr. J. Wilson and servant, 
D. Comrie and servant, Mr. Wing Sang Woh and son, Messrs. 
E, Satow, G. W. Buchanan, G. Crafter, R. Macan, Yuro Futaro, 
E. Crumick, A. D. Uloth, Lovell, and Sum Lai Tong in cabin ; and 
16 Chinese and 20 Japanese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Oceanic, for San Francisco :—3 Europeans, 
and 15 Chinoee in steerage. For New York: Rev. K. F, anor, 
wife and child, Mr. and Mra, J. H. Taft, Dr. E. H. Green, and Mr. 
D. B. Tayler iu cabin. 
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Per Jap. alr. Taganoura Maru, from Yokkaichi :—78 Japanese. NEXT MAIL DUE FROM 
Per Jnpaneso steamor Genkai Maru, from Shanghai and ports :— 
Mrs. Thomeon, child eud infant, Mr. HL. J. H. Tripp and servant, 
Dr. Meyer, Messrs, §. Sohne, M. Z. Martin, Chong, Ikeda, Misi, AMMONIA Soeicscsejecccdissieccccccesesaesiasees O. & O. Co. To-day* 
Yoribara, and F, W. Dell in cabin ; 72 Japanese aud 1 Chinese in American ...... 0. ccccc ce eeeee O. & O. Co. Jan. 18th 
steerage. Surope, vid Hongk M M. Co. an, 10tht 
Per Japautse str. IJiroshima Maru, for Shanghai and ports — | pass : ee M. B. Co. 
Mrs. S. Hepburn, Mra. J. C. Hubbard, Messra. Ro Harrix, Lonmin, | Hongkorg P. & 0. Co. Jan. 9th§ 
Heriot, C. Schubler, F. Wenstenrnad, P. Gillnin. S. Caswell, Reid, Hongkong P. BI. Co. 
V. Kostilef, O. Vorgt, IL. L. Fobes, Iwase, Omori, Ixhibashi, and Hongkong O. & O. Co. Jan. 10th] 
Mow Ching Sang in cabin. = - Nongkon., via Kobe a. B. Co. 
Per Japanese'str. Shinagawa Maru, from Kobe :—30 Japauese. | Shanghai, Hioze and Nagasaki IL. B. Co. Jan. 11th 
| 8 fet San. Francixco, Deca:nber 16th, Gaolic. 
CARGOES. F t Left Sau Francixco, December 28th, Belgic 
Per British steamer Bangatore, for Hongkong via rts :—Silk + Left Hongkong, January 3rd, Tunaia. 
for London, 108 ; for Lyons, 19; fur Venics, 20; T WZ bales.) § Left Nayasaki, January Sth, Sumatra. 
Per British steamer Arabic, es — Francisco :— I Left Hyoykong, Jauua-y ich, Coptic. 

From San Fran. N. York. Other Cities. Total. | ———-———— Se 
Shanghai ..... ...........00008 . wm. —_ _ 24 NEXT MAIL LEAVES FOR 
Nayasaki...............000 06 oe _ ro bd ie 
Hi saseescaeaesssscees eeseeree 39 7 . 

Yokohama asbcedccbseatas je ese OOS 133 1,030 1,817 | America ............cccccssccsececeseseccsseee O. & O. Co. Jan. 13th 
Hongkong ....... aabeceses esos «250 — ae 250 | America ................0006 siuidesssasece esse] P. Mf. Co. Jan. 26th 
Pee peeaes —-—— ! Europe, via poner sbensasaeccasdanscecs & O. Co. 
o 3,722 | Europe, vid Hongkong ............ esses M. Co. 
te ee | Hakodate ...co.. teeters | Me BO, 
". York. Yities. Jutal. | Hongkong ..........c0ccccccsssessces cesses of O. & O. Co. 
Sag eel P. IL, Co. 
244 oat 244 | Hongkong, via Kobe ............00.. s-ooef MB. Co, 
311 50 361 | Shanghai, Hiogo and Nagasaki..... «.f M. B. Co. Jan. 10th 
Toba ceCSecsaee ee sil 50 861 The arrival and departure of mails by the “ Qooiden an 

















Per Japanese atr. Zfiroshima Maru, for Shanghai and ports :— 
Treasure, $31,300.00. 





REPORTS. 
The Japanese steamer JTiogo Maru, Captain R. N. Walker re- 
ports Bry rienced fresh westerly wind to Oyinohama, thence Oct. 6. 
strong S.W. wind to Nosima, thence moderate northerly winds By Be 


to port where she arrived on the Ist January. 

e Japanese steamer Shinagawa Maru, Captain J. A. Kilgour, 
reports :—Left Kohe on the 4th January, at 5 p.m. Experienced 
fine weather, and light N. wind throughout Arrived in port on 
the 6th instant, at 4.45 a.m. 
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VESSELS ON THE BERTH. 
Coptic, for Sau Francisco, January 13th.—O. & O. Co. 
i cis ao and Hambary (eventually vid London).—Simon, 
vers & Co. 
one aig for Shanghai and ports, January 10th, at 4.30 p.m.— 


Strathlecen, for New York vid Suez Canal, quick despatch— 
Smith, Baker & Co. 4 ase 
pm 
VESSELS IN HARBOUR. 
Ada, British schooner, J. Goldie, 73, from North Pacific —H. Cook. 
a ag echooner, Gus. Iseaceon, 50, from North Pacific.— 
- Retz, 
Alma, Am. schr., Tibbey, 35, from Hakodate.—J. D. Carroll & Co. 
Alpheus Marshall, British barque, E. McFaden, 922, from New 
York.—R. Isuac Bros. . 
Black Dianwnd, Ger. bq., Boyd, 583, from Paget Sound.—P. Bohn, 
Diana, Arn. schr., J. H. Petersen, 77, from Karile I'ds.—Captain. 
Elec, German brig, Holm, 287, from Takao.—P. Bohm. 
Z. von Beaulieu, German barque, C. Oetting. 333, from Nagasaki.— 
Grosser & Co. 
Feliz, Russian schooner, Stenberg, 65, from North Pacific. —Master. 
ia, Ger. str., N. Nagel, 1,115, from Kobe.— Simon, Evers & Co. 
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Aug. 14, 


Aug. 29, 
Sept. 8, 


Genkai Marx, Japanese steamer, G. W. Conner, 1,084, from Shang- Oct. 10, 
hai and ports.—M. B. Co. _ Oct. 13, 
Helena, Am. schooner, F. Bishop, 65, from Behring Sea. —Ginsberg. 

Hereciel, German ship, P. [. Wupper, 787, from ‘lamburg and / Oct, 13, 
Middlesbro’—A. Reimers & Co. Oct. 14 

Mi a, British barqua, Paulsen, 1,143, from Newcastle, N.S.W. : 
—Mollison, Fraser & Co. . Oct. 20, 
Oswald, German barque, Boysen, 445, from Nagasak:.—P. Kohm:| Oct. 25, 
» American echooner, W. Hardy, 42, from Kurile Islands.— Oct. 31, 
Oweton, Snow & Co. Sor. 11 

al ° r 


Otsego, gaat er : schooner, E. Pierce, 36, from North Pacific 
Ocean. —Master. 


Otter, American echooner, Littlejohn, 60, from Kurile Islands.— 
J. E. Collyer & Co. 


Raphael, Ps ogg ship, Sherman, 1,542, from New York.—C. & J. 


Roderick Hay, British barque, P. G. Nicholso: 290, from N 
saki.—Jardine, Matheson & Co. is mal 
Rose, Atm. schooner, J. Wilegn, 36, from Kurile Ielands.— Captain. 


=~ 


1) Left New London, Aug. 12th. 
2) Sp’ken, Sept. 80th, 17 


Oriental,” the * Pacific Mail,” and tho “‘ Peninsular and Oriental ”” 
Companies, are approximate only. 





VESSELS FOR JAPAN. 


LOADING. 
Strathlecen, British steamer, 1,588, at London. 
Guy C. Goss, American barqueé, 1,572, at New York. 
Inuae Reel, American ship. 1,530, at New York. 
Alice D. Cooper, American ship, 1,393, at Philadelphia. 
Austria, British bark, at New York. 
Elizabeth, American ship, at New York. 
Abner Coburn, American ship, at New York. 
City of Philadelphia, Am. ship, 1,458, at New York. 
Jacob E. Rilgeway, American ship, at New York. 
Brazos, American bark, 918. at New York. 
Pauline, German ship, at New York (or China). 
Gov. Goodwin, American ship, at New York. 


SAILED. 


2, (1) Northern Light, American ship, 1,858, from New York. 
Ang. 8, (2) Cyprus, British bark, 1,091, from Middlesbro’. 
Aug. 5, (8) Afutchleas, American ship, 1,198, from New York. 


Sarah Hignett (for Kobe), Am. ship, from Ph’phia, 


Aug. 24, (4) Khorusan, British ship, 1,039, from Antwerp. 


Susan Gilmore, American ship, 1,204, from Cardiff. 
Belle of Bath, American ship, 1,417, from Philadelphia, 
Two Brothers, American ship, 1,882, from Cardiff, 
Carondelet, American ship, 1,438, from New York. 
Vigilant, American ship, 1,729, from New York. 
Chocorua, American ship, 1,168, from Middlesbro’. 
Teernogora, British ship, 1,252, from New York. 
Northern Empire Brit. bark, 1,379 (for Sageeeti). $rom 
ew Yo 
Lady Bowen, British bark, 892, at Newcastle, N.S.W. 
Continental, American ship, 1,712, from New York. 
Undaunted, American ship, 1,764, from New York. 
L. B. Gilchrist, American ship, 1,158, from New York, 
Alice Af. Minott, American ship, 1,094, from New York. 
Gitanilla, British bark, 472, from Newcastle, N.S.W. 


(3) Spoken, Aug. 27th, 38 N. 86 W: 
80 W. | (4) Spoken, Nov. 8th, 48 N. 12 W. 


YOKOHAMA-TOKIO RAILWAY. 


_—— 


DOWN TRAINS LEAVE SHINBASHI, 


Rose, American sch F. B , 12, f N cific | 4-M. M. A.M. A.M. - A.M, P.M. P.M. 

ts Crise, 3 Ginsberg. seemed, 0S om North Fusifetasg §=6845.—s«1000 ss io4SSottso a 
ie, Rus. brig, P. Lemascheftsky, 830, from Barracoutra.—F. Rets. - PM P.M P.M P.M. P.M P.M 
olga, French str., Du Temple, 1,039, from Hongkong.—\. M. Co. “400 00 30 00 ‘15 ) 8 
Zephyr, British schooner, walt, 38, from Behring Soa. —Hodnet. 4.00 5.00 6.50 $00 9.15 10.80 

UP TRAINS LEAVE YOKOHAMA. 

Britis MEN-OF “WAR. . A.M. M. AM. aM. aM, P.M. P.M. 

ihr 20 Kalan Corvette, Captain Samuel Long, 2,380, 14-guns, | 7'39 45 915 1015 1180 100 230 
Moorhen, British Gunboat, Lieut.-Commander J. H. Corfe, 455, PM. PM. PM. P.M. P.M, P.M. 
from Kobe. 4.00 5.00 6.30 8.00 9.15 10.35 


Google 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 





IMPORTS. 
The holidays during the past week have interfered with business, and transactions, being very small, have hardly 
been sufficient to test prices, so that all quotations must be considered more or less nominal. 
COTTON YARNS :— COTTON PIECE GOODS :— 


Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium ... per picul $26.50 to 28.50 | Taffachelas ... ... «.. 12 yds. 43 per piece... $1.75 to 2.07} 
+ a Good to Beast... ... 0... ¥ 30.00 to 31.50 | WOOLLENS :— 
Bombay, No. 20 do n,n nee ” 27.50 to 28.00 | Plain Orleans... ... ... .. 40-32 yds. 32 in. ... $3.80 to 5.40 
Nos. 28 to 32 Common to Medium... i, 32.00 to 33.00 | Figured Orleans ... ... ... 29-31 ,, S1,, ... 3.25 to 4.00 
2» __ Good to Best... ... oe 33.25 to 35.25 | Italian Cloth... ... ... .. 30 ,, 30,, ... 0.18 to 0.30 
pe BS CO4Z 2. roe cee tee cee ane ” 36.00 to 38.00 | Mousselines de Laines:—Crape 24 ,, 30,, ... 0.14} to 0.153 
COTTON PIECE GOODS :— do. Itajime24 ., 30,, ... 0.184 to 0.25 
Grey Shirtings :—8} 1 per piece 38) to 39 in... $1.75 to 2.22 oo: Yusen 24 4, 304, .- 0.50 to 0.375 
y 83: nse < af Cloths, Pilots... we .. Bho 56, ... 0.30 to 0.45 
7 - 9 > 3 «,,.. 384 ,, 45in... 1.90 “to 2.52 Presidents rir ae 045 to 0.52% 
T. Cloth:—7 Ib... ... 24 yds. 32 in. per piece 1.424 to 1.50 Unis. co ” 56 |, 030 to 0.65 
orn ay rte ake oH if bs My - ioe aes Blankets, ecarlet and green, 6 to 5 Ibe, perth ... 0.37 to 0.41 
Cotton Italians & Sateens Black 32 ,, peryard 0.08 to 0.094 | IRON :— 
Turkey Reds: 2 to24 Ib 24 yds. 30 ,, per piece 1.15 to 1.45 Flat Bare} in. ... 20. cee coe coe cee cee oe $2.50 to 2.90 
30. 2pto2Ztb24,, 30,, 4 1.35 to 1.55 ss Bebe eee cee cede tee) sees. wad’ ce “a: B10 80829 
do. 83ib i. 24g, «80, os 1.65 to 1.80 Rounde and squaresuptogin. ... ... ... .. 3.10 to 3.205 
Velvets :—Black ... ... 35 ,, 22,, s 6.00 to 8.25 Nailrod, assorted... ... ... Bea's eae, esd -- Tete. eee 2.30 to 2.70 
Victoria Lawns ... .. 12 ,, 42-3 is 0.70 to 0.75 do. small size ee 9a 2.85 to 3.05 


KEROSENE.—Business in oil has not yet been resumed. The market generally ie weak, but Devoe’s brand 
being scarce that quality is firmly held. Comet is especially depressed owing to complaints of the late arrivals of that 
description. Deliveries for the week amount to 5,000 cases, leaving a stock of about 156,000 cases sold and unsold vil. 


Kerosene Oil, Devoe... sae ves ee. per case, $2.10 {| Other brands... ate See --. per case, $1.85 to 1.95 


SUGAR.— Business in the Sugar Market has not yet been resumedggnd with no transactions prices are nominal. 
There is a report in the native papers that the Japanese Government contemplate framing regulations for the sale of 
imported sugar, but the wature of the proposed Inw is not yet made known. 








White, No.1... ws. ose see ee eee POF Pical, $8.50 to 9.00 White, No.4 ... 0. cee coe cee eo. per picul, $6.25 to 6.75 
a ae NDI Jee! sane. edge S6i< Re: “ees a oa 8.00 to 8.50 ss? px , Gael eas Bel Guero a > oe 5.25 to 5.50 
oe ne Bee cen ned tae tee tee 7.25 to 8.00 Brown Formosa... ww. ose cee cee 4.30 to 4.50 

EXPORTS. 


SILK.—Business in this article has been suspended during the New Year Holidays, and since the 29th ultimo 
purchascs only amount to 147 piculs of all classes of silk. Holders are asking higher prices, and there is very little 
inclination shown to sell, as the losses to owners have been aggravated by a further advance of the Kinsatz rate. The 
market is in a very unsettled state at the close: some dealers holding silk under lien are more willing to sell, fearing 
a further rise in Kinsatz exchange, others refuse business on any terme. Total settlements to date, 16,854 piculs. 
Stock, 4,600 piculs. ; 

Hanke—-No. 1 and 2 7°... 22. oe cue cee cee eee $535 to B45 Filatares—No. 3... 20. 21. cae cee cee cee cee $605 to B15 
oe - 515 to 530 Kakedas—Extra ... 0.0.0... 00. cee cee tee 680 80 640 





eel aed cok A4elt ita dae 6s bs 
be. nee MBE hea oe ana. pe ate Sse ane vee GOD BOLO ga NOD eg nce tee sas sas ne. any ew 000 CBI 
Ss », SandInferior ... . 440 to 475 * pe Bisse eee Wee easd “seh: Vode’ “ace? tess 57@ to 580 
Filatures—Extra ... ... ... i . —_ + Inferior 0. i... oe tee wee wes 580 to 550 
* No. 1, 10 to 18 ... wee vee ©6385 to 645 Hamateky—1l and ogg... ou. cee cee tee tee 470 to 490 
. yp VW, 1K O16... ose cae see coe aoe 620 t0 630 ie Sand Inferior... 2... wo w. 450 to 460 


TEA.—Owing to the New Year Holidays intervening, business for the week now under review has been almost 
suspended, transactions aggregating but 540 piculs, consisting principally of Common and Good Medium sorts, Settle- 
ments here and at Kobe show a falling off of 18,066 picula as compared with this date last year. Prices remain nominally 
anchanged. Settlements at both ports are 255,594 piculs, against 273,660 piculs at the same period last year. 

Common... ose cee cee cee cee cee tee ee wee BD Fine 00. 5 see see tun cee nee tee ee ane $24 to 26 
Good Common ... 22. coe coe coe coe coe cee cee 100012 Finest ... 200 coe coe tne ee seo cee cee wee 6-28 C0 30 
Mediam gone te te cee nee wee awe ee 1 HOT Choice... ... cee cee see eae vee nee nee 82 and up'rds 
Good Medium 2... 00.0 10. see cee cee one tee vee 19 C0 22 








EXCHANGE. - 
Rates have steadily advanced during the week, and close firm at quotations, 






Sterling—Bank Bills on demand On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight ............ ees i 
és .», 4months’ sight ... On Shanghai—Bank ate sévees ose it ss 
ae Private 4 months’ sight * Private 10 days’ sight.... coor 73 
see, 6 4 ae On New York—Bank Bills on demand . . { 
On .Parie—Bank sight......... tages soneee wo 4. we Private 30 days’ sight .... - 89 
a Private 6 months’ sight ...... a cencwsnetecons ein On San Francisoo—Bauk Bills on demand - 883 
On Hongkong—Bank sight .......cc..cssessesessooeeee -- § % discount, ie Private 80 days’ sight ......... 89 





SHIPPING. 


For London the steamship Radnorshire sailed yesterday, via Kobe, while the barque Osaka sails to-day; the 
steamship Feronia takes cargo for London, Havre and Hamburg, and should leave on Monday. For New York vid Suez 
Canal, the steamship Galley of Lorne sailed yesterday via ports, and is so far without a successor on the berth. The 
British barque Lady Bowen, noted in our last as overdue from Newcastle, N.S.W,, has not yet arrived, and the Gitanilla 
is aleo due from the same port. The German barque Herschel has completed her discharge, and sails on Monday next 
for the Philippines. The British barque A/pheus Marshall still waits orders from her owners, there being nothing here on 
offer for so large a vessel. Several German vessels are offered for sale by public auction, but are not likely to realise the 
figures demanded. : 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No notioe will be taken of anonymous correspondence. Whatever 
is intended for insertion in the “JaPan WEEKLY MalL,” must be 
authenticated by the name and address of the writer, not for publi- 
cation, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

It is seroma requested that all letters on business, relating to 
a ments, Job-printing, or Accounts, be addressed to the 

ANAGEE: 

And that literary contributions of every description be addressed 
to the Eprror, 





YOKOHAMA : SATURDAY, JANUARY 13rs, 1883. 








We have to to our readers for the f 
tn which both the Daily and .W tesues of the “Japan Mail” 
a@re at present printed. The les we are obliged to contend 
with since the destruction of our offices and plant by fire are 
almost insuperable, Pending the arrival of -machinery and t 
from England, we can only appeal to the indulgence of the p 
&o soon ds our new comes to hand, we to tncrease the 


this ese to mention that as technica 
prilde the puiltion o 8 ma sre wil oa lt 








NOTES. 


The United States Senate ratified the Shufeldt Treaty 
with Korea on the 10th instant. The Constitution of the 
United States provides that the President shall have power, 
by and with the advice and censent of the Senate, to make 
treaties, This consqyt, however, the Senate failed to give 
last session, and tho recent Presidential Message reminded 
them tliat the treaty still awaited their action. We are 
not yet in possession of an authenticated copy of the docu- 
ment, but the drafts already published convey a sufficiently 
accurate idea of its contents, The English Government is 
proceeding with greater deliberation. It has submitted the 
diaft of the treaty to the Chambers of Commerce in Shanghai 
Hongkong and Yokohama for consideration, and the result 
will probably be the transmission of unfavorable reports by 
all these bodies. An opinion is pretty generally enter- 
fained among mercantile men in this part of the world, 
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[$24 Pern Annum. 


that foreign trade with Korea would be impracticable under 
the provisions of a troaty which confers upon the Korean 
Government power to impose a tax of 80 per cent upon 
luxuries. For in the eyes of the inhabitants of the Hermit 
Kingdom, every imported article of foreign manufacture 
would probably be a luxury, and unless the country is 
richer than the public has bean led to suppose, an import 
duty of thirty per cent must necessarily prove almost pro- 
hibitory. America conducts her foreign intercourse on the 
principle of taking nothing for which she is not prepared 
to give an equivalent, and we can therefore understand the 
Senate's readiness to ratify even such a treaty as that con- 
cluded by Commodore Shufeldt at the instigation of His Ex- 
cellency Li Hung Chang. Still, if American merchants are 
to have any share in whatever commercial opportunities 
Korea offers, they must enjoy the same facilities as their 
English or French competitors, so that in the seqael they 
are not likely to lose anything by their present com- 
placence. Moreover, they will have the advantage of being 
the first Westerns in the field, whatever that may be worth, 
Not much, we suspect, for Korean trade promises litéle, 
and China evidently means to monopolize that little, if 
she can contrive to so, before any foreign competitors 
arrive upon the scene. Li Hung Chang's code of trade 
regulations, published in our last issue, will have the effect 
of placing Chinese merchants in a position much more 
favorable than either the Shufeldt, or the Wills, treaty 


faulty manner | contemplates, Li Hung Chang, too, las been careful that 


his masterful attitude towards Korea—the “ special favour 
which China grants to her tributary "—shall not furnish a 
precedent to other States. The preamble to the Trade 


, | Regulations states that “ they are not on the same line as 


the commercial benefits granted by China to foreign coun- 
tries "—by which, presumably, the Grand Secretary hopes 
to exclude the Regulations from the scope of favored-nation 
clauses. But we cannot help thinking that the Grand Secre- 
tary has slightly over-reached himself The tone of these 
Trade Regulations is only consistent with the hypothesis 
that Korea is a dependency of the Middle Kingdom. 
There are on record, however, several explicit Ohinese dis- 
avowals of any such relationship, and the feof is before 
our eyes that six months ago Li Hung Guang eonisted 9n 
American envoy to conclude a treaty placing Korea on an 
equal political footing with the United States. How all 
this is to be reconciled with the treatment recently 
accorded to the Hermit Kingdom by its colossal neighbour, 
we fail to conjecture. Obhina cannot escape tle impula- 
tion of having played fast and loose with the United. 
States; and Commodore Shufeldt will at least have the 
satisfaction of knowing that his esfimate of the meu he 
had to deal with was ina measuro correct, 





Fiction-mongers liave again been amusing the public 
with idle tales and betraying credulous journalists into 
another display of fatuity. Admiral Yenomoto’s mission 
to China has been unsuccessful, we nre told, so that, if 
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not recalled, ho is at all events about to return to Japan | decrecs to Korean subjects, and, ina word, constitutes her- 
far further instructions. Doubtless’ these alarmists will | solf mistress of Koren’s destinies, she must be content to 
be persuaded of their prophetic ability should the Admiral |nccont some responsibilities in connection with her new 
chance to visit his country at any time during the next | acquisition—notably the responsibility of observing its just 
six months, but in the meanwhile wo can assure them | obligations to foreign powers, It cannot of course be pre- 
that he has no intention whatsoever of doing so at present. |tended that good faith in this particular will absolve her 
If he contemplates leaving Peking, the idea has not yet | from all the consequences of her erratic proceedings. She 
found expression either in the shape of a letter or a tele- | willstill have to answer the charge of having actively assisted 
gram ; and to pretend that his mission has been unsuccess- ‘the United States to conclude a trenty, on terms of equality, 


ful is a grotesque fiction, seeing that he has no special with a Kingdom which she secrotly regarded, and was pre- 


mission at all. i pared to treat, as an outlying province of her own. The 


Still more laughable, if possible, is a rumour that the 
Chinese Government summoned a meeting of Foreign Re- 
presentatives in Peking at the close of last month, tho 
Japanese Miuister only being excluded from the conference. 

‘The grain of truth in this wonderful fiction was laid before 
oar readers a fortnight ago in the columuis of this journal, 
when we repeated the current story that Li Hang Chang had 
given a grand entertainment at Tientsin and invited overy 
body but the Japanese Consul. That this should havo 
grown into a conference of the Foreign Representatives is 
not inexplicable, but that it should have induced any 
thinking person to gravely formulate a conjuncture that 
Admiral Yenomoto's “ secret mission to Peking” had led 
to an ultimatum by the Chinese Government, which ulti- 
matum it was considered advisable to lay before the Re- 
presentives of other powers; and that this thinking person 
should then have proceeded to ‘moralize on China’s pro- 
gressive confidence in foreign influence and Japan's ro- 
trogressive mistrust of it—these, indeed, are accidents 
which lie beyond the range of ordinary error. Unless 
China is anxious to invite humiliation, she will refrain 
altogether from consulting the Representative of any 
civilized power with regard to her doings in the matter 
either of Riukiu or Korea. Forin the one case she ap- 
pears in the agreeable dilemma of having declined to 
endorse propositions made by herself and accepted by 
Japan; while in the other, unless she burns her records 
and persuades France and America to follow her example, 
she cannot possibly contrive to reconcile her present pro- 
ceedings with her previous attitade. 


e 
* e 


It is difficult to discover in the relations at present 
existing between Japan ond Korca any probability of a 
complication involving serious trouble with China. The 
treaty of 1876 was made with’ China’s consent and ap- 
proval : the rights of independent sovereignty it recognized 
as belonging to Korea were only consistent with Chinese 
avowals ; and, for the rest, the tendency of Chinese recent 
interference has been entirely in the direction of com- 
pelling # faithful fulfillment of its treaty obligations by 
the Hermit Kingdom. Moreover, the ratification of the 
Shufeldt treaty places America in precisely the same 
position as’ Japan vis-a-vis the Court at Peking. It is 
not likely indeed that either the United States or Japan 
will forcibly oppose China’s attempts to convert Korea 
into a dependency, if not into a province, of the Celestial 
Empire, but it is more than likely that both would enter a 


Koreans, indeod, have hitherto made no secret of the fact 
that they considerod themselves the equals of any people 
in the world, except the Chinese, just as the Chinese, on 
their side, counted themselves the superiors of all other 
peoples, without any exception. But both Koreans and 
Chinese will have to learn that the time is past when these 
pleasant fictions can be permitted to find expression in 
fact. Had not unexpected contingencies forced her to 
show her hand, China might have continued to play hide 
and seek with foreign powers in this matter of Korea, in- 
flicting no loss on anybody, but only adding to her own 
reputation for crooked diplomacy. As it is, however, even 
her best friends are obliged to admit that starting with 
the idea of making Korea a convenient cat’s-paw, she has 
ended by showing herself haughtily contemptuous of 
American goodwill, and childishly mistrustfal of Japanese 
intentions. This is unfortunate, but it is not a mischief 
that need have a serious sequel. Sooner or later the 
Koreans themselves may, and very probably will, become 
restive under: their altered conditions. Nothing in their 
past history justifies us in predicting their peacefal 
and permanent submission to a direct exercise of Oninese 
sovereignty ; but we have confidence that Japan will leave 
them to settle questions of that nature after their own 
guise, content if only tho result involves no violation of the 
treaty rights she has acquired. 





On Monday last the marriage of Miss Inouye and Mr. 
Katsunosuke Inouye was celebrated at the official residence 
of His Excellency Inouye Kaworu, H.I.J.M.’s Minister 
for Foreign Affairs? The bride and bridegroom are niece 
and nephew, respectively, of Mr. Inouye, into whose family 
they were adopted some years ago as daughter and son. 
The ceremony was conducted in Japanese fashion, and 
attended only by the near relatives and intimate friends of 
thefamily. On the following day a large party of Japanese 
acquaintances were entertained at the Koyokwan, Shiba; 
and on Wednesday a ball was given at the official re- 
sidence, to which the Foreign Representatives and many 
of the Tokiyo foreign residents were invited, as well asa 
few friends from Yokohama. Mr. and Madame Inouye 
were assisted in receiving their guests by the bride and 
bridegroom, who took a leading part in the festivities of the 
evening, recalling the happy fashions of those good old times 
when newly married folks preferred the congratulations 
of their friends to the discomforts of foreign travel and the 
unsympathetic intercourse of strangers. Dancing was 
kept up till a late hour, its intervals being enlivened by 


very resolute protest against any arbitrary assumption of |a brilliant display of fireworks; and at supper the health 


suzarainty involving infraction of the privileges they have 
secured by a legitimate exercise of diplomacy. If China 
charges herself with the conduct of Korean affairs; arrests 
and exiles Korean potentates and prime-minieters; places 
the Korean monarch on the same level with one of her 


own superintendents of trade; stations a battalion of 


of the bridge and bridegroom, proposed in a few hearty 
and appropriate words by the United States Minister, 
Judge Bingham, was drunk with enthusiasm, The wed- 
ding presents were displayed in an upstairs room, and of 
course attracted much attention. With few exceptions 
the Japanese gilts, though costly and attractive, were in- 


Celestial braves at the Korean capital ; issues mandatory |tended to express a sentiment rather than to serve any 
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useful purpose. Most prominent was a mountain formed | employed in the management of the Korean affair,” we 
of rolls of floss silk, white and crimson. Ench roll was} lad occasion to state, a few weeks ago, that Li Hung 
bound with strands of parti-colored twine, the ends, not | Chang was not a man to admit any mere Vice-Consul, as 
brought round into a bow as is usually the case, but tied! such, of any nationality, to his friendship and consulta- 
in hard knots, emblematic of the indissolubility of tho ; tion ; aud further, that a certain American formerly in 
marriage tie. The floss silk was intended to typify | Consular employ, and Colonel Gordon, were probably the 
gentle yet enduring constancy, the strength of its skeins ouly two foreigners who had ever been admitted to even a 
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offering a noted contrast to their softness and flexi- 
bility. Round the base of this mowntain were disposed 
a number of ornaments of fresh rice straw, plaited into 
the forms of the storke and tortoises of longevity, or tho 
pine, bamboo, and plum of perpetual bloom, while into the 
loops of the plaits were thrust pieces of dried Bonito, a 
favorite accompaniment of wedding presents, its namo 
(Katsu-wo-boshi) being a homonym for the three Chincse 
characters signifying victorious, manly, and brave. Wo 
trust that the lot of the newly married couple may includo 
all the happiness shadowod in these beautiful fancies. 





The firat of the series of lectures to which we have more 
that once alluded in these columns, was delivered by tho 
Rev. C. 8. Eby, on Saturday. last, at tho Meiji-Kwaido, 
Tokiyo. The subject was ‘‘ Christianity and Civilization,” 
prefaced by an essay on the “ Antiquity of Man.” ‘Tho 
chair was occupied by Judge Bingham, U.8. Minister, who, 
in introducing the lecturer, took occasion to explain that 
the lecture was entirely free from any political bearing. 
From five to six hundred persons wete present, the majority 
of course being Japanese, and nothing could exceed the 
interest and attention displayed by this numerons audience. 
Mr. Eby’s lecture will, we believe, be published in full 
hereafter, 80 we content ourselves with noting that it was 
eminently calculated to attract the attention of the better 


classes of the Japanese to an enquiry into the truths of 


Obristianity. Mr. Eby has struck outa plan which can 
hardly fail to bring about useful results. 





The Yomiuri Shimbun has a cartoon travestying the 
difficulties experienced by the Cabinet in selecting a 


Minister to the Court of Peking. The principal feature of 


the picture is the Koshi (weoden lattice dooror Minister),on 
the variationsinthe mesning of which word the application 
of thecaricature hinges. Four gentlemen in foreign civilian 
costume are the figures. One is seated on a box, smoking 
a Japanese pipe, with Koshi leaning towards him: a 
eecond, with the decoration of the Chrysanthemum on his 
cheek, holds a Koshi in one hand, and points to it with 
the other (evidently in the act of expounding). In the 
distance thé other two figures are running away with 
Koshi on their shoulders as fast as their legs can carry 
them. The text accompanying the sketch may be trans- 
lated: —“ The Koshi’? (door or Minister) “ to be exported 
to China bas to be made with the minutest exactness. 
Therefore ready-made goods do not suit our purpose ; 
and, 80, we export a specially manufactured enormous 
Keshi, made of Motono Yenoki” (pine-tree root, or 
Yenomoto). “ Still we can forward our inferior Koshi to 
France or Italy. There it has only to keep quiet: that is 
all that is required of it. Should any accident happen to 
it, we can easily replace it with another, as we did in 
the case of the Shishi-koshi"’ (Mr. Shishido, ex-Minister 
* to China). “In other events we shall only make our con- 
aignments of Kesh; from among the baka” (foolish), “ no, 
nol we mean wala” (young) ** tenesama" (noblemen). 


In reference to s paragraph in the Mainichi Shimbun 
‘0 the effect that a ‘‘ German Vice-Consul had been instru- 
mental in inducing Ohina to adopt the measures recently 
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measure of knowledge of Li's wishes or dosigns. In con- 
nection with what we then wrote, we have received the 
following information :—It is quite correct to suppose 
that Li Hung Chang would not think of acting on the 
advice of any German Vice-Consul. Mr. P. G. von Mol- 
lendorff was Acting Consul for Germany from 1879 to the 
end of 1881, and while in that capacity lad frequont op- 
portanities of intercourse with Li, and enjoyed, to a cer- 
tain extent, H.E.’s confidence. But it was certainly not 
as Gorman Consul that Mr. von Moéllendorff had occasion 
to proffer Li any advice, as he left the German Consular 
Service in the summer of 1882, having been engaged by 
Li as interpreter and private secretary. Having studiod 
the Korean language for several years, Mr. yon Mallen- 
dorff rendered himself especially useful to Li when tho 
Korean question arose, and it was to his care that the 
Korean Ambassadors were entrusted during their stay at 
Tientsin. That -he possesses H.E.’s confidence in a 
marked degree is shown by the fact that he has boen com- 
missioned to establish the Customs’ Service in the re- 
cently opened Korean ports. Li is at présent more or 
less the autocrat of Korea, aud it is a signal instance of 
supremacy that he has sent his own private secretary, or 
confidential clerk, to Korea to assume the position of I. 
G.—in direct opposition to the wishes of Sir Robert Hart 
(who doubless wanted the management in his own hands), 
and of Tong King Sing. There can be no greater proof 
of the weight of Mr. von Méllendorff's influence than his 
promotion. to this important post. We have stated that 
Mr. Pethick was free from all connection with the U.S. 
Civil Service before he held any position in Li’s yamén ; 
but our correspondent assures us, most emphatically, that 
Mr. Pethick was interpreter to the American Consulate, 
and, at one and the same time—by permission of his 
superiors, no doubt—interpreter to Li as well. Somewhat 
later the gentleman resigned both positions, and started a 
commercial firm, which, however, speedily joined the great 
majority. Mr. Pethick is at present again in H.E.’s em- 
ploy as interpreter. 


President Arthur's Message to Congress, to which we 
alluded briefly last week, is a very diffuse, and, from a 
literary point of view, not very brilliant, document ; yet it 
contains many utterances which are of cosmopolitan in- 
terest. For instance, on the tariff the Chief Magistrate 
expresses himself to the effect that the present system is 
in many respects unjust. It makes unequal distributions 
in both its burdens and its benefits. This fact was prac- 
tically recognized by a majority of each House of Congress 
in the passage of the Act creating the Tariff Commission. 
The revenue from Customs for the fiscal year ending 
Jane 80th, 1879, amounted to $187,000,000. In three 
succeeding years it reached first, $186,000,000, then 
$198,000,000, and finally, in the year Inst ended, 
$226,000,000. The income from this service for the fiscal 


year which will end June 80th, 1888, will doubtless be 
considerably in excess of the sum last mentioned, if the 


tax on domestic spirits is to be retained. It is plain that 


the required large reduction for Customs revenue is entirely 
feasible. While recommending this reduction, the Pre- 
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ee 
sident is far from advising the abandonment of tho}and reflection to this subject, and am thoroughly per- 
policy of so discriminating iu the adjustment of details as | suaded that such a reduction would be for the best interests 
to afford aid and protection to domestic labor. But|of the public. It has been the policy of the Government 
he holds that the present system should be so revised ns |from ita foundation to defray as far as possible the 
to equalizo the public burdons among all classes aud oc- |cxpenses of carrying the mails by a direct tax in the form 
cupations, and bring it into closer harmony with the pre- |of postage. It has never been claimed, however, that the 
sent neods of industry, Without entoring into minute |scrvice ought to be productive of a not revenue, As 
details, he would recommend an onlargemout of the feos thas been stated already, the report of the Postmaster- 
list so as to include within it the numerous articles which |General shows that there is now a very considerable 
yield inconsiderablo revenue—a simplification of the com-|surplus in this department, and that henceforth the 
plex and inconsistent schedule of antics upon certain |receipts are likely to increase at a much greater ratio 
manufactures, particularly those of cotton, iron, and steel, | than the necessary expenditure.” The Iresident foresees 
and a substantial reduction of duties upon thoso articles | that, unless some change is made in the existing laws, the 
and upon sugar, molasses, silk, and woollen goods. Ifa|profits of the postal service will, in a very few years, swell 
general revision of the tariff shall be found to be imprac-|tho revenues of the Government many millions of dollars. 
ticable at this session, the President hopes that at least |The time seems auspicious for some reduction in the rates 
somo of the more conspicuous inequalities of the present |of postage. He asks :—In what shall that reduction con- 
law may be corrected before final adjournment. sist? A review of the legislation which has been had 
e*e upon this subject during the last thirty years, discloses 

The message instructs us that, during the year, 171|'Lat domestic letters constitute the only class of mail 
national banks were organized. Of those institutions | matter which has never been favored by a substantial 
there are now in operation 2,269, a larger number than |Feduction of rates. “I am convinced that the burdens of 
ever before. The value of their notes in actual cir-/2intaining the service fall most unequally upon that 
culation on July Ist, 1882, was $324,656,458. In|°lass, and that more than any other it is entitled to present 
respect to the coinage of silver dollars and the retiro-|telief; that such relief may be extended without detriment 
meut of the silver certificates, the President has scen | 0 the other public interests will be discovered upon review- 
nothing. to alter, but much to confirm, the sentiments to |iug the result of former reductions. Immediately prior to 
which he gave expression last year. A comparison be- | tho Act of 1816, the postage upon a letter composed of a 
tween the respective amounts of silver-dollar circulation on | ingle sheet was as follows :—-Conveyed thirty miles or less, 
November. 1st, 1882, shows a slight increase of $1,500,000; | cents; between thirty and eighty miles, 10 cents; be- 
but during the interval there had been in the whole num- | ‘ween eighty and 160 miles, 12} cents ; between 150 and 400 
ber coined an increase of $26,000,000. Of tho $80,000,000 | miles, 18} cents; over 400 miles, 25 cents. By the Act of 
thus far minted, little more than $85,000,000 is in cir-| 1845, the postage upon a single letter conveyed for any 
culation, The mass of accumulated coin has grown so|distance under 800 miles was fixed at 5 cents, and for 
great that the vault room at present available for storage is | any greater distance at 10 cents. By the Act of 1851 it 
scarcely sufficient to contain it. ‘It is not apparent why | was provided that a single letter, if prepaid, should be 
it is desirable to continue this coinago so enormously in |carried any distance not exceeding 8,000 miles for 8 cents. 
excess of public demand. As to the silver certificates, in |any greater distances for 6 cents. It will be noticed that 
addition to the grounds which seomed last year to justify | both of these reductions were of a radical character, and 
their retirement, may be mentioned the effect which is|relatively quite as important as that which is now pro- 
likely to ensue from the supply of gold certificatee,|posed. In each case there ensued a temporary loss of 
the issuance for which Congress recently made provision, | revenue, but a sudden influx of business, which substantially 
and which are now in active circulation. You cannot fail| repaired that loss within three years.” Mr. Arthur con- 
to note with interest the discussion by the Secretary as to|cludes that, unless the experience of past legislation in 
the necessity of providing by legislation some mode of| America and elsewhere goes for naught, it may be safely 
freeing the treasury of an excess.” predicted that the stimulus of the fifty per cent reduction 
ee in tax for postage would at once increase the number of 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the Message is| letters consigned to the mail. The advantage of secrecy 
that which reviews the work of the Postal Department, | Would add to a very general substitution of sealed packages 
and suggests some amendments, notably in the reduction for postal cards and open cards, and in divers other ways 
of postage rates, As the Japanese postal system has been the volume of first-class matter would be enormously 
arranged on the American model, the suggestion of Pre-|®gmented, Such increase amounted in England in the 
sident Arthur may be taken as a direct though unwitting | first year after the adoption of penny postage to more 
rebuke to that local policy which increases tho domestic |than twenty-five per cent, as a rule. Careful estimates 
mail tariff, The President observes that the report of|convince Mr. Arthur that the deficiency for the first 
the Postmaster-General gives evidence of the satisfactory | yeur after the proposed reduction would not exceed seven 
condition of that department, and contains many valuable | per cent of the expenditures, or $8,000,000, while the de- 
data and accompanying suggestions which cannot fail to| ficiency, after the reduction of 1845, was more than four- 
be of interest. The information which is afforded that the|teen per cent, and that after that of 1851 was twenty- 
receipts for the fiscal year have exceeded the expenditures |seven percent. Another interesting comparison is afforded 
must be very gratifying to Congress and to the people of | by the statistics farnished by the Post Office Department. 
the country. Mr. Arthur withholds his concurrence from|The act of 1845 was passed in the face of the fact that 
& proposal to bring the telegraph lines under the control | there existed a deficiency of more than $80,000; that of 
of the State. Ho continues :— At the last session of | 1851 was encouraged by the slight surplus of $1,882,000. 
Congress several bills were introduced in the House of |The excess of revenue in the next fiscal year is likely to 
Representatives for the reduction of letter postage to the |be $3,500,000. “If Congress should approve these sug- 
rate of two cents per half-ounce. I have given much study | gestions, it may be deemed desirable to supply, to some 
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extent, the deficiency which must for a time result by in- 
creasing the chargo for carrying merchandise, which is now 
only sixteen cents per pound. But even without such an ; 
increase, I am confident that the receipts under diminished | 


rates would equal the expenditures after the lapse of threo | 


| 


; Commons Ureaking into loud and prolonged cheering, when 


or four years.” 


It appears by the report of the Secretary of tho U.S. : 
Navy that the available naval force of the Republic! 
consists of thirty-seven cruisers, fourteen single-turroted 
monitors built during the rebellion, a 
smooth-bore guns and Parrott rifles, and cighty-soven rifled 
eannons. The President thinks that tho cruising vessels; 
should be gradually replaced by iron or steel ships, 


ments by high-power rifled guns. 
the Navy, which was recommended in the last Message, 
was begun by Congress authorizing in its recent Act tho 
construction of two large armored steel vessels of tho 
character recommended by the late Navy Advisory Board, 
and subject to the final last approval of a new Advisory 
Board to be organized as provided by that Act. The Secre- 


tary and the Board recommend that authority should be | 


given to construct two more cruisers of smaller dimensions, 
and one fleet dispatch vessel, with rifled cannon for: 
torpedo service and for other harbour defence. 


Ohief Engineer King, U.8.N., in his work on the “ War- 
ships and Navies of the World,” foreshadowed the failure of 
the uncouth marine monster Polyphemus, whose breakdown 
is recorded by the Army and Navy Gazette and other com- 
petent professional English journals. The acute American 
scientific officer, after quoting the descriptions of the ship, 
given by the First Lord and the London Times, observes :— 
“Why this quantity of cast iron ballast, amounting to about 
one-ninth of the whole weight of the ship, is to be so incon- 
veniently placed for removal, instead of providing in the 
design for the very convenient arrangement of water-ballast, 
which may be introduced by valves and removed by pumps 
at will, is not manifest.” Mr. .King goes on to say that, 
altogether, the experiment of the Polyphemus is not likcly 
to create a revolation in war-ship construction, or to prove 
that guns are unnecessary in a fleet. “ There’ ought not to 
be much doubt as to her specd, considering that, with a dis- 
placement of 2,640 tons, she has engines of 6,500 horse- 
power.” The writer declined to express an opinion as to her 
gea-going qualities, until they should be tested. The tests 
have been applied and have found the costly mammoth want- 
ing. ‘“Iffast, handy, and a good sea-boat, she will prove a 
formidable foe, bat will not be exempt from the dangers to 
which other vessels are exposed,” the latter part of which 
opinion has been verified by experience, Finally, alluding to 
the fact that, though mastless and without heavy armament, 
the vessel is provided with a hurricane deck, on which are 
mounted a few light shell-gans and Gatlings for the purpose 
of repelling boat or torpedo attack, the naval critic holds 
that, in action, the harricane deck and all that is on it will 
very probably vanish, “and then against such attacks the 
Pelyphemus will be helpless, and may be easily captured by 
skillful and resolute men.” The probability is that, even in 
the event of war, the clumsy giant will be spared this fate, as 
it will never be sent into action any more than Nelson’s 
Victory will ever again take the sea. But to compare the 
Blorious and beaatifal old broadsider, which led the British 
wedge to bloody triumph at Trafalgar, with this modern 


large number of | 


tl a have added the last touch of awe to the scene. 
16 | 


monitors by modern armored vessels, and the other arma. | 
The reconstruction of, 











too invidious. John Bull need be rich indeed to foot all the 
bills presented to him for the mighty failures of his inex- 
perience? but highly experimental experts, 





Tt must indecd have been, as the Pall Mall Budget suys, 
a strange dramatic scene the other night—the Honse of 


five awarthy officers of the Indian Contingent entered the 
j gallery, and the officers returning the greeting with a pro- 
found salute to the Mother of Parliaments. “If the Tories 
and Cowens believe, iuleed, what they said, that the decisive 
division sounded the knell of free speech, the presence of these 
dusky men from the Far East at so solemn a moment wutild 
Ave Cesar, 
moriturum te salutamus! Even in those who know that 
i free speech will survive with increased vigour, the scene stirs 
some moring thoughts. The rencontre, face to face, of the 
representatives of a military despotism with the most ancient 
champions of constitational freedom, brings vividly to tho ima- 
gination the great anomaly of our empire, so pregnant with 
a mysterivus fate. There have been those who thought that 
the day might come when the temper and the agents of 
military rule in India would lead to the overthrow of parlia- 
ments in their most famous seat. Stranger things have 
happened in human history before now. Meanwhile the 


j Indian Empire is at this moment at its zenith in strength, 


prosperity, and repose. At this date the fature Gibbon will 
perhaps open his history.” 





It will be seen from an article on “ Local Self-Government 
in Hindustan,” in another column of this issue, that Lord 
Ripon is by no means blind to the difficulties which beset the 
scheme now being introduced throughout the peninsula—a 
scheme which is an extension of that already devised and put 
in operation by the lamented statesman, Lord Mayo. The 
present Viceroy, addressing a deputation of Laloro notables, 
cautions the people of the Punjab from expecting too much 
at first from the institution which they have adopted with so 
great avidity. He prophesies, no duubt from the fullness of 
his English experience, that the first results of local self- 
government will be a decrease of efficiency and an iucreasc of 
expense, and warns his hearers not to expect too much at 
starting : “to do so would lead to an ignominious fiasco,” 
Bat he does not merely inculcate patience in developing his 
scheme. He recognises the necessity of keeping a tight hand 
on the local committees until they have proved their efficiency. 
He is resolved that the scheme shall not fail through the 
sloth, neglect, or incompetence of the Boards themselves.: 
To guard against this, he intends that an effective control 
shall be exercised over them, He is very anxious to have 
it understood that he asks “for no greater control than the 
English Parliament has given the English Government over 
English manicipal bodies,” 


The Bombay Gazette, to which we are indebted for the 
text of His Lordship’s address, is unable to appreciate this 
comparison. It holds that “circumstauces are so distinct 
that no clear analogy can be formed, ‘Che Local Government 
Board in London, it is true, is gradually assuming a more 
comprehensive control over local bodies, bat the power of 
Mr. Dodson’s Department consists maiuly in its sanction 
being required fur loans, in its approval being necessary fur 
by-laws, and in some cases in its control in the appointment 
of officers to whose salary it contributes, There are in 
England no execative officers of Government—sach as 
Collectors or Prefects—interfering in local affairs, and sloth 


mnshapely useless mass of misplaced iron and steel would be | on the part of a local body would be more likely to be re 
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ing, higher mathematics, higher watural philosophy, technical 
drawing, and worked as much as possible in the engiveerin 
laboratory. The last two years formed the practical course, an 


medied through the medium of the Iaw-courts: than by any | 


influence, other than expostulation, which the Government 
during these two years the students were sent to assist in actual 


conhl bring to bear upon it.” This is all perfectly trae 5 but, eA eased oa ty tua Qaverieueah: tha clvil Guciueaee (0 aa 
. er . ; Wo . , K 
as the Bombay Gazette proceeds to indicate, the comparison | in the conatenction of railways and bridges; the mechanical 
is so far useful that it characterizes pretty strongly the spirit ray calle poltyictre-taiNuier dr steele pie blake a 
in which Governmental control will be exercised, And the | jaboratories, all supplied with apparatus, jhad'museams for the 
. is. i i i i Thile | study of geology, engineering, telegraphy and chemistry, and further 
moral anes yer. is idcatical ie-Japan./and ne ee A hile | possessed a good library and a haudsome examination hall, you will 
abstaining from all arbitrary and unnecessary interference, | agree with me that the present Japanexe Goverument have adopted 
the Central Government must keep such watch and ward over saglik Si ean eos neon raps 
the provincial hoidics as effectually to prevent them from | great futare before them. The other celienve. in id cacitel, 
itti illeyality wr: although perhaps not so completely equipped as that of the ege 
committing any illegality, fully, or extraragance. of Bagaering were nevertheless well supplied with the material 
necensary to carry on their work, and were re rtant ESTE: 
: . institutions. I have mentioned the case of Japan as specially 
Mr. D. B. Marshall, formerly Professor of Physics ae on scientific progress, in respect of scicutific knowledye 











. * . . beiny spread amongst great masses of people. So eager did we find 
the Engine:ring Collego, Tokiyo, has been appointed to our Japacsse seaionta to learn the pe ape the West, that a rule 
the same chair in the University of Montreal. In anjhad tv bo made in the College compelling them to take daily 
inangural address lately delivered by him at that instita- | rea ant ob doors. - Nowhere coald.it:be more mecesssry to. tne 
tion, wo find the following remarks about his expericnces 


the old lesson of the Latia poet, ‘‘ Mens saus in sauo corpore.” 
in Japan: — RECENT JAPANESE PROGRESS. 
| 
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It is not 30 years ago since Japan was to all nations, excapt the 
Dutch, a practically unknown country. Even yet we tind sach 
errors as those amongst educated people: that Japan is a hot coun- 
try, that it is dependent on China, or forms part of that great 
Empire of the East, that its people are barbarous, or semi-civilized, 
&c. Kar from this. The winters in many parts of Japan are as 
cold, though not nearly eo long, as in some parts of Canada; instead 
of being dependent on China, it boasts in its history of having cun- 

uercd tho Chinese and made Corea a dependency, and its pcop'e, 
far from being barbarians, were civilized, when our own ancestors 
were little better than savages, and at the present day might he a 
model of politencss to the most polished nations of Europe. Their 
works of art. I need not add, havea world-wide reputation, and 
have hal a very great influence in art education at the present day. 
For several centuries the rulers of this interestiug country adopted 
a policy of exclusiveness, They believed that all other men, except 
their neighbours, the Chincee, were nothing but ignorant ssvages. 
It feil to our sovereign cousins, under the leadorship of Commodore 
Perry, to teach this nation how fatal in many respects was this 
licy of its rulers. Nothing impressed the proud defenders of that 
Find of the rising sun more than that magic power which drove 
Perry's ships-of-war out and in their bays. They soon saw 
that to hold their own with other nations, they must learn the 
eciences of the West. And to this end, after a peri! of great dis- 
turbance, the Government engaged men of different nations to teach 
them the branches of scientific knowledge in which each was sup- 
posed to excel. French officers were engaged to teach military 
tactics, Germans to teach medicine, Englishmen to teach naval 
tactics, enyineering science and agriculture, and Americaus, among 
other subjects, to show them how best to colonize their moat 
northerly isles, Colleges were established in the capital, Tokio, 
for this purposo. I way explain that Tokio is the same city as is 
called in our maps Yeddo. Yeddo is the old name, but 14 years 
ago, at the closo of the revolution which awopt away the feudal 
system which had existed till then for centuries, and substituted 
that of an absolute monareby, the name for political reasons was 
changed into Tokio. It will sudice, in the meantime, to give you 
gome informatio: of the college with which I was myself connected, 
viz., the college of engineering. This college was founded by the 
Minister of Pablic Works in the year 1873, and for this parpose he 
engaged a principal, who was also Professor of Engineering, Mr. 
Dyer, of Glasgow University, and five Professors to teach mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, drawing, and English, and three 
assistants, who had been all trained as practical engineers. With 
- this staff a college was started, and whilst teaching was begun in 
temporary buildings, the necessary buildings were erected under 
the superintendence of an English architect, according to the require- 
ments of Principals and Professors. As all the lectures wero given 
in English, it was necessary that the stadents should kuow this 
- language, and to this end the matriculation examination (which 
was open to all Japanese subjects) included English speaking, 
realing and writing to dictation, translation from Japanese into 
Eoglieh and from English into Japanese, as well as arithmetic, 
geography, and the rudiments of geometry and algebra. These 
subjects were already being tau,ht as elementary schools both in 
the capital and chief towns of the proviuces. The students were 
all boarded within the college walls, a plan we fuund almost indis- 
nsable, for Japanese habits were so different from our own that 
it would have been difficult for them to have taken full advantage of 
our teaching did they not first acquire European ways of working. 
The curriculum extended over six years. The first two were called 
the General and Scientific Course, and during these two years the 
students attended classes in English, mathematics, drawing, physics 
and chemistry. After passing an examination in these subjects 
they entered upon their technical course, which extended over the 
next two years. At this stage the students were divided into sets, 
according to the professions they intended to follow; civil 
engineers, mechanical engineers, telegraph engineers, chemists, 
mining engineers, metallurgists, and architects, In the third year 
of the college’s history I should mention that the Government had 
engaged additional professors of engineering, surveying, zoology, 
aud mining and architecture. Duriug their technical course the 
students attended classes which fitted them for their several pro- 
fessions, the civil engineers attended classes in engineering, survey- 


NDER the above title, there appeared in the July 
number of the British Quarterly Review an essay 

from tho pen of Lieut.-Colonel Palmer, Royal Engineers, 
an officer who paid several visits to Japan during the 
years he was quartered in Hongkong (1878-1882). We 
| reproduce the essay in full elsewhere, aud we are confident 
that our’readers will agree with us in regarding it as the 
most concise and accurate account yet published of the 
ovents it undertakes to record. It were too much to 
expect that all writers should possess the same perspicuity 
and power of compilation displayed by Colonel Palmer, 
but we may at least be permitted to regret that they do 
not combine a modicum of that gentleman's moderation 
with the moiety of his industry. Nothing strikes us more 
in perusing his essay than the conscientious trouble he 
has taken to acquire accurate details on every point, and 
the orderly method he pursues in laying thom before his 
readers, nor do his quietly expressed criticisms lose any- 
thing either in force or comprehensiveness because they 
lack the sentimental colouring which, with too many 
authors, is made to do daty for kriowledge and competence. 
We, before whose eyes the changes recorded in this essay 
have gradually taken place—who have watched the 
seemingly slow steps of this progress and become 
insensibly familiar with the several stages of its growth, 
are apt to lapse into a listless survey and forego the effort 
of -drawing fair comparisons between past and present. 
It is, therefore, very much in the interests of justice that an 
impartial observer should occasionally adjust our spectacles” 
for us, and help us to cast up the total of Japan's achieve- 
ments without losing ourselves among the minor figures. 
One too often hears careless cynics ask, ‘‘ What has Japan 
done, after all” ? showing by the question, not that Japan's 
efforts have been fruitless, but that their own capabilities 
of appreciation are either naturally faulty or marred by an 
ungenerous spirit of detraction. We recommend these 
critics to study the panorama Colonel Palmer offers for 
their inspection, and then to say whether they honestly 
think that people who have accomplished so much in so 
short a time deserve to be abused because they aspire to 
be treated a little more like responsible persons and a little 
less like barbarians. The greatest of modern English 
philosophers, in proof of the theory that man’s sympathy for 
the rights of others is directly proportionate to the tenacity 
with which he asserts his own rights, instances the case 
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of Englishmen, who are proverbial alike for their sturdy did regularly contribute, to the treasuries of their feudal 
defence of their own liberties and for the deference they | chiefs a sum more than four times as great as the present 
pay to those of their neighbours. From this applause, ! revenue of the State. That being so, it were in the highest 
however, he excepts thoir treatment of Orieutal nations, | degree unreasonable to assume that tho country’s financial 
and we vonture to suggest that their demeauonr towards! ability is not at least equal now to what it was (wonty yoars 
the Japaneso is worthy of being adduced as a distinct and| ago. ‘The only change the situation has undergone is that 


specially abnormal phase of inconsistency. 

Despite the general accuracy and fairness of Colonel 
Palmer's remarks, his review of this country’s recent 
financial history, and more especially his estimate of the 
erxuses which have induced the present financial embar- 
rassment, seom to invite criticium. What he says is 
this :— 

Seeing, then, that Japan has a prosperons and growing 
revenue, a lightly taxed population, a debt which, if by no 
means trivial, is not very formidable, and has been created 
maivly through abnormal oullays distinct from ordinary ex- 

oditure, a treasury rexerve of 10} millions, or nearly n year's 
income, and vast :esvurces still undeveloped, it might be diflicult 
to account for the present financial depression, aud for the 
heavy depreciation of the Government paper currency, were it 
not for one detail in the past financial policy of the Cabinet, 
which has been criticised more severely, end perhaps with more 
justice, tLan any other. ‘hat detail is the encouragement 
which has been given to the formation of National Banks 
throughout the country, with power to issue paper currency, 
for which Government pension bonds are accepted as sufficient 
security. Upon these easy terms, National Banks have 
multiplied seeks. Though an institution of hardly eight 
years’ growth, there are no fewer than 152 of them, and their 
note issuex, the amount of which, on a moderate estimate, may 
be set down at six millions sterling. have, without doubt, con- 
tributed in a great degree to the pre-ent inflation aud deprecia- 
tion of the entire paper currency. ‘Uhe satsu, as Japanese paper 
money is termed, have for several months past ranyed at from 
80 to 40 per cent., and huve even touched 45 per cent., i.e., Ven 
sates 180=-$100, below their par value. Though this extent 
of depreciation is not equal to that which prevailed in 
America during the Civil War, or in Italy in 1873, and is no 

ater than that now existing in Russia, and though its effects 
ave not as yet been very seriously felt except amony the 
poorest classes iu the cities and towns, it has nevertheless been 
sufficient to cause a good deal of inconvenience, and a general 
feeling of uneasiness which is carefully kept alive by: the 
section of the foreign press at the treaty poris that is hostile to 
the Japanese Government. It bas certainly been instrumental 
in bringing about the present unprecedently high price of rice, 
the staple product and article of food, and until lately the 
standard of value and chief medium of exchange in Japan. 
Thongh rice is plontifal enough, after three fine harvests, the 
farmers—who, in common with the whole agricultural class, 
are now enjoying a degree of prosperity pspscdoat to the 
Gistress that existe amongst the poor in the cities—rofuse to 
sell, choosing to board their stocks as long as possible rather 
than barter them for such a fluctuating and superabundant 
commodity as satex. In Japan, as everywhere, the price of 
food is the true gauge of money's worth. It is rash, asa rule, 
for foreigners, very few of whom can have a fair idea of the 
difficulties with which. the Government may have had to 
contend, to offer free criticisms on details of their financial 
policy. Yet there is probably some ground in this case for the 
Opinion pretty generally held, even by Japan's best friends, 
that, although there were cogent reasons for establishing 
National Banks, the terms under which they now exist ought 
to be remedied as soon as possible. Another cause which, by 
helpiug to drain Japan of her specie, has aleo contributed to the 
present difficulty, is that for some years past the balance of the 
export and import trades has been largely on the side of im- 
rts. The value of the imports, for example in the year ended 

h June last, was about 7} millions, or nearly £1,700,000 
greater than that of the exports. These imports consist chiefly 
of cotton and woollen goods, cotton yarn, and iron. Cotton 

is the staple import. Japan ranks second amongst Great 
ritain’s consumers of this commodity. 


The writer concludes that to steer Japan safely and 
quickly out of her present financial depression nothing is 
needed but recourse to certain simple and easy expedients, 
and here we entirely agree with him. It was recently 
shown in the columns of this journal that, even beforo the 
#omparatively beneficent rule of the present Government 
ereated unparalleled facilities for the accumulation of 
capital and the secure prosecution of commercial enter- 
prise, the people of Japan were able to contribute, and 
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‘ean be no rational doubt. 
| sity of opinion with regard to the proximate causes which 


the power of evoking that ability is no longor completely 
within the control of the Administration, and that the State 


iis consequeutly obliged to postpone the discharge of its 


liabilities uutil it van be sure of enlisting public sympathy 


,on beliulf of the devices it adopts for that purpose. But 


that eflicient measures are perfectly feasible, though their 
direct application may still, perhaps, be premature, there 
Economists find room for diver- 


havo brought about the present stato of affairs, but when 
they come to consider how much of Japan's impecuniosity 


jis due to her foreign commerce, they need not be much 
| perplexed. For though itis true that her outgoings inconnec- 


tion with that commerce have exceeded her incomings by an 
aggreynte of soventy-five millions of dollars, it is equally 
true that to foreign commerce alone can she look for the 
| means of refilling her purse. If she has hitherto bought 
nore than she has sold, we may presume that it suited her 
convenience to do so, and that, findiag herself now in want 
of money, she will resort to the convorse process, With 
all this, however, officials have nothing to do. Thvir pro- 
per function is to facililate trade by removing, os far as 
possible, every obstacle to its development, and among 
those obstacles the most mischievous, as well as the most 
potent, is currency depreciation. The writerin the British 
Quarterly thinks that to the action of the National Banks 
must be attributed much of this depreciation, and he 
unequivocally condemnsSthose institutions, while at the 
sane time according @ very full measure of praise to the 
financial ability and successful results of their founder's 
administration. This is somewhat inconsistent, When 
Mr. Oxuma came into office he found a specie reserve of 
twenty million dollars in the Treasury, and a debt of 
seventy-two million yex on account of paper money issued 
by the Government. When he went out of office in 1881, 
he left a specie reserve of four millions and a Government 
issue of fiduciary currency amounting nominally to eighty- 
six millions. Even taking these figures as they stand, 
they cannot be regarded as indicating a very skillful finan- 
cial policy. But to take them as they stand, would be to 
throw dust into our own eyes. Adding the issues of the 
National Bauks to those of the Government, as admitted 
by Mr. Okuma, the total, in 1881, reached a hundred and 
eight millions, approximately: Probably a hundred and 
eighty millions would have been nearer the truth. Mr. 
Okuma’s nominal reserve was fifty-eight million yen. This, 
however, included loans made by the ‘Treasury for various 
purposes—loans which wore not shown in the estimates, 
and which must, therefore, have taken the form of addi- 
tional note issues. We do not think that we shall be 
guilty of any exaggeration if we say that fully filty millions 
of the so-called reserve consisted, not even of Kinsatse, 
but of bonds reprosenting Kinsatsu thus issuod iu excess 
of the aggregate acknowledged by the Finauce Minister: 
Little domonstration is needed to show that paper 
money finding its way into circulation in the shape of 
loans to promote private enterprise or maintain uasound 
commercial ventures, constitates a most mischievous ele- 
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ment of financial disturbance—inflation in its worst form. | lege, the great boon of regulating their own district affuirs, 


Tho holders of such notes throw upon tho market.a quan- 
tity of fiduciary tokens which find no place in the arena of 
normal trade, and can only pass into circulation through 
fictitious channels created by tho speculation thoy them- 
selves excite. Instend of being shown as a reserve and 
deducted from the total of national indebtedness, Mr. 
Okuma's fifty millions might more properly have been 
called the surplus issues to which currency depreciation 
was mainly attributable. Their effect was very similar to 
that of the National Bank notes, for these, too, wore thrust 
into circulation without any regard to the requiremonts of 
trade. Enough, however, has been written and said about 
these National Banks ; and we only allude to them horo for 
the purpose of noting the fact that to Mr. Okuma’s policy 
is directly due the power so injudiciously conferred on 
them. Had he followed the lines laid down by his pre- 
decessor, instead of 150 centres of currency disturbance, 
the country would probably possess to-day ten or twelve 
banking institutions working on sound bases and assisting, 
not impeding, trado. The scheme of the First National 
Bank as projected by Mr. Inouye, now Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, was very different from that subsequently adopted. 
In addition to Government bonds for the full amount of its 
paper issues, the bank was to hold a specie reserve equal 
to sixty per cont of that amount—a condition which would 
have amply sufficed to restrain the parasitical growth of 
so-called bauking institutions that help to drag Kinsatsu 
down to-day. Looking at all these things, we can by no 
means endorse tho panegyrics which the writer in the 
British Quarterly Review bestows on Mr. Okuma. That 
statesman, when he came into office, undertook to demon- 
atrate that his predecessor's policy of retrenchment was 
unnecessary, and that Japan, so far from living beyond 
her means, possessed a revenue considerably in excess of 
her requirements. Going out of office eight years after- 
wards, he bequeathed to his successors the very embarrass- 
ments thoy had themselves foretold, and with which they 
are now grappling, wo trust successfully. The predictions 
of Mr. Inouye in 1873 were borne out in every detail by 
the avents which followed their neglect by Mr. Okuma, 
between 1878 and 1881, and it seems very like a perver- 
sion of the trath to credit the latter financier with having 
created order out of disorder, when, in point of fact, the 
results of his administration were exactly the converse. ° 


LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT IN HINDUSTAN. 


& hia Marqais of Ripon, in receiving recently a deputation 

of the Manicipality of Lahore, spoke at great length 
on local self-government—a subject that was touched upon 
in the address presented to him on the occasion. The 
Viceroy premised that the main primary object of the 
Anglo-Indian authorities in the steps which they are now 
taking for the development and extension of local autonomy, 
‘is to advance and promote the political and popular educa- 
tion of the people, and todo what may be done under the 
circumstances of these times to induce the best and most in- 
telligent men ‘of the community to come forward and take a 
ehare in the management of their own local affairs, and aid 
and train them for the attainment of that important object.” 
Sach would naturally be the object of any enlightened ralers 
in extending to a people, theretofore anaccastomed to the privi- 
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their parochial taxation and expenditure, the control of 
educational matters in their region, and the right of legislation 
ona handred minor matters which demand adjustment or 
guidance in any microcosm, be it town or village, province or 
kingdom, at the hands of vestry, parliament, or aatocrat, 
Local power of self-government, if wisely exercised, is the 
best possible preparatory education for the higher school of 
national constitutional Government—a course of education, 
more or less modified according to race and geography—which 
has been passed by all nations that have achieved freedom, 
whether under monarchical or repablican institutions. 

There is a striking analogy between the motives, as be- 
tween the means employed, to the same end by the Imperial 
Governments of Japan and India. Lord Ripon remarked to 
the Lahore delegates :—‘* Gentlemen ; we have been led to 
adopt this policy at this time not in consequence of any mere 
inclinations of our own; but I may truly say that we have 
been almost forced to adopt it by the circumstances of the 
times with which we have had to deal.” Would the lamented 
Okubo have used much different language? There is, indeed, 
a melancholy fellowship between the authors of the schemes 
for local representative assemblies now being prosecuted in 
Japan and the great Himalayan peninsula. Mayo and 
Okubo both worked for similar ends, with the same 
anselfishness and earnestness of purpose, on the same 
lines, and under almost identical circumstances of diffi- 
culty from within and without; and each, as the delicate 
machinery he had contrived commenced to move suc- 
cessfully, met his death from the steel of fanaticism. Al- 
lading to the work which is now proceeding in Indie, the 
present Governor-General says :—‘ We. had last year . . 
- « tomake arrangements for the renewal of those quin- 
quennial provincial contracts which were originally introduced 
in the time of Lord Mayo, and which formed one of the 
distinguishing featares of that great policy of decentralization 
which will always constitate one of the greatest claims of that 
distinguished statesman upon the gratitude of India.” When 
these contracts bad ran out, it became the duty of the Govern- 
ment to devise the terms upon which they should be renewed ; 
and the Viceroy and his advisers decided that the time had 
come to apply more fully, and carry even farther, the dead 
ruler’s policy, which was net only oné¢ of decentralization but 
intended to promote the greater object of self-government. 
Hence those now in power have advanced the scheme a stage 
—from decentralization as between the Government of India 
and provincial Governments, to decentralization as between 
these latter and the local bodies within their jurisdiction. In 
searching for a solation of the problem thus presented, it 
was found “ essential to infase new life and fresh vigor” into 
the local bodies on which fuller and more extended powers 
were to be conferred. Having thus far explained the purpose 
of his Government, His Excellency proceeds to remove some 
misconceptions: he tells what be did mot desire to do. He 
did not propose to introduce inte India a cut-and-dried 
system framed upon the English model, or based upon special 
English political theories. It was not proposed to lay down 
an uniform system to be adopted, under all circumstances, 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. On the con- 
trary, the idea was to adapt system or systems to the im- 
mediate regional requirements of each province and portion 
of the peninsula, that the new arrangements should, as far 
as possible, be those which were mast consistent with the 
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habits and customs of the people to whom they were to be 

applied ; that they should be drawn up in close consultation 

with representative men of different classes and districts, and 
be based, so far as may be, upon indigenous native institutions 

which stillexist, and so forth, so that the great plan to be founded 

and built upon might be one consonant with the traditions of 
the country, and the feelings and requirements of the people. 

Here we have the Viceroy of one of the largest empires in the 
world, who has proved himself an able statesman and a just 
ruler, speaking as the mouth-piece of an august body, wise 
with two centurics of experience in legislating for Oriental 
nations. The wish of the Council of India is that the scores 
of millions of the Queen-Empress's Asiatic sabjects shall 
know the sweets of true liberty as presented in the mould of 
representative institations. Does the Council propose to 
establish with one stroke a central Indian Parliament at 
Calcutta or Simla, or even a Parliament in each of the three 
provinces? Hardly: it proposes by teaching the people the 
art of local self-government to educate them to a point where 
they shall appreciate and know how to exercise the higher 
privilege. Nor, though confident of ultimate success, do these 
astate Anglo-Indian statesmen hope for an immediate and 
thorough triamph even for their limited enterprise. Saith 
Lord Bipon :—“ We did not expect that the policy which we 
were adopting would have as its immediate result better prac- 
tical administration. I will be very frank upon this subject, 
for as we have stated plainly iu the Resolation of last May 
that we are quite aware that it was very possible that in many 
instances a better practical administration may not in the first 
instance resalt, we have another object in view—the education 
and training of the people ; and we shall be content to put up, 
under due restriction, for a limited time, with many failures of 
practical administration.” These aro brave words—tho words 
of strength and hope—the utterances of those who have 
weighed well the cost of their undertaking, but are prepared, 
at all hazard, and in spite of the obstacles which they neither 
ignore nor underrate, to conquer in their work of righteousness. 
Perhaps some of the sorely harassed aud mach advised reform- 
ing Ministers of Japan may find comfort in the conclusions 
of an illastrious and expericnced British confrére :— 

T have little doubt that, unless we are patient, we shall fail ; 
that if we try to drive those who are to manage those local 
institutions too hard, if we expect too much from them at 
first, we shall only make an ignominious fiasco. I therefore 
trust ample time will be given to work out this policy to the 
true end, and we shall be prepared to accept many short- 
comings, in the hope that they will teach, by the best of all 
instructors—experience—those who are entrusted with the 
administration how to walk successfully in the path upon 
which. they are about to enter ; but at the same time, gentle- 
men, this also I must say, that though I desire to see much 
patience exercised, and though I deprecate haste, undue and 
over-eager expectations of immediate results, I, on the other 
hand, am firmly dotermined this experiment shall not fail 
through pertinacious neglect, sloth, or continued incompetence 
of local bodies about to spring up.—(Cheers.) Not to do so 
would be to betray the policy which we are advocating and to 
abandon those interests we have most nearly at heart. We 
must therefore retain sufficient control over these local bodies 
—control varying in different parts of the country according 
to the advancement of the people and the circumstances of 
each district. We must maintain, I say, sufficient control 
over these local bodies to see they do not permanently, obsti- 
nately, and slothfally neglect their duty towards their fellow 
citizens ; hd that control, for my part, I am determined to 


maintain, and see that it be applied practically aud firmly, 
and still more firmly, by local Governments, 


The powers of the control that His Excellency demands for 
the Sapreme Government of India over the local bodies are 
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limited by those for which ample precedence may be found in 
the law of England. And the hint on this subject with which 
he concludes his address to the Labore delegation may find 
an echo in the Home Office at Tokiyo. He says :—* You 
know that there is no country in which local self-government 
has firmer root and made greater advance than in England, 
and you may perhaps be aware that there is scarcely any coun- 
try in the world in which men are more jealous of Government 
interference. When, therefore, I say that all the control we 
want is that which the English Parliament has given to the 
English Government over English municipal bodies, I am 
confident that is an amount of control of which no man can 
reasonably complain.” 








THE FRENCH IN MADAGASOAR. 
(From a Frexon Point oF virw.) 

La République Francaise has a long article‘on the subject 
indicated by the heading above given, which is profusely 
quoted from by La France. This latter journal, after an 
allusion to naval preparations, introduces the matter of 
Madagascar as follows :— ; 

“On many occasions we have expounded wherein consist 
the rights of France over Madagascar : we have proved that, 
from the poiut of view of international law, as well as from 
that of history, the preponderance in this great African 
island, whatever the English journals and their friends on 
this sido the Atlantic may say, belongs to France ; and we 
have shown our confidence in the firmness of the Republican 
Government for the defence of French interests on this 
distant coast. A resolate intervention had become necessary, 
not only to maintain, with the energy worthy of a great 
nation, our political rights, bat also to insure the security of 
our commercial interests, which are not unimportant.” 

The writer then proceeds to quote the article in the Ré- 
publique which serves him for text :— 

The export trade of the island is sensibly in excess of 
imports ; and the scttlement has to be made in money. The 
only coin which is carrent, even with the Hovas, is our five- 
france piece, which has everywhere sapplanted the old dollar of 
the Spanish colonies, — 

Madagascar is not to be looked upon as an ungrateful coun- 
try where there is no chance of gain. In ten years its com- 
merce has qnadrapled. That trade in 1863 was valued at 
two and a half million (francs); and we have seen that ia 
1878 it had attained the figure of ten million, without any 
great effort having beea made to augment the production of 
the island; and in so much the riches and needs of its 
inhabitants, 

The great obstacle,to the economic development of Mada- 
gascar is to be found iu the prejudices and absurd fiscal 
systems of the Hova Government, whose distrast of strangers 
prevents the exploitation of nataral resources ; all prospecting 
for ore is strictly interdicted. The greed of the functionaries 
of the ports, where taxes are left to the arbitrary will of these 
officers, renders every transaction uncertain and even burden- 
some. From the same cause all agricultural enterprise is 
impossible for a European. Finally, the absence of roads 
hinders any utilization of the forests, which, nevertheless, are 
fall of ebony and other material invaluable to the cabinet- 
maker, sandal-wood, and dye-plants both abundant and in 
great variety. Madagascar, without the Hovas, woald offer 
for many years to come an excellent field for colonization. 

Bat we may be told that, since 1642, all attempts made in 
this direction have failed. To this objection we can answer 
that the economic régime in force in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries was hardly calculated to insure success, 
when the most exceptiunally advantageous circamstances could 
not prevail over the obstruction of an administration which 
was too frequently ill-inspired. And, farther, the French 
establishments were founded on the Southern atid Eastern 
shores of the island :—the former is the least fertile, and the 
latter the most unhealthy, region. Mr. Lambert, who was 
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better acquainted with the conditions of Madagascar, chose 
the Northern district, in 1862, for the operations of his Com- 
pany. We know that the death of Radama If., and the 
weakness of the Imperial Gorernment, caused the stoppage in 
1863 of this enterprise, which would doabtless have proved 
very productive. : 

Ankara, that is to say the Northernmost point of Maida- 
gascar, and the country of the Sakalaves upon the West 
coast, combine great vegetable and mincral resources with a 
salalvious climate. Now, these tice districts are precisely 
those which the treaties of 1841 handeu over tous, There, 
then, it is that new efforts could be made with certain 
guarantee of success. 

But so long as the Hovas maintain the military posts 
they have established, neither the native populations nor euch 
of our compatriots as might settle there, would dwell in any 
security. On the other hand, by insisting apon the evacuation 
of the territory which belongs to us the Government would 
open a remarkably fertile field of activity to the enterprise of 
our countrymen. 

Here they will find vast districts where the presence of large 
herds of wild cattle shows that the rearing of the domestic 
animal would be easy and remuncrative: there flourish dense 
forests full of valuable material: there again under intelligent 
control the natives, and laborers brought from Africa, could 
devote themselves to the culture, on a large scule, of rice, 
coffee, and sugar-cane: elsewhere the rich deposits of iron, 
copper, lead, and perhaps silver, discovered by our surveyors 
in 1862, await only French industry to work them: in an- 
other place are the great coal measures of Bavatube, opposite 
our island of Nossi-Mission, on territory which is our own 
but from which the Hovas aspire to expel us; and, elsewhere 
again, are the fine port of Majunga, from time immemorial 
visited by Arab merchants, and the noble Bay of Delego 
Soarez, which could be converted into a first class Naval 
Station for France, with its Amber Mountain three thousand 
meters high, covered with forests, and a summit which would 
afford a revivifying retreat for Europeans encrvated by a 
tropical climate, All this. belongs to us iu virtuc of the 
treaties of 1841; and all this has been neglected by the 
monarchies which have succeeded each other since then. To 
enjoy it no conquest is necessary : we have but to.defend oar 
rights. We place too much confidence in the Government to 
doubt its firmness vis-a-vis the Hovas; but what we desire 
farther is that, when it has done justice to itsclf, it will take 
some care that these regions, which are etill new though they 
have been French for more than forty years, shall be devoted 
to some good purpose. 
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RECENT JAPANESE PROGRESS. 


The decade just ended has witnessed a remarkable stride in 
the political and social p of Japan. Ten years ago the 
nation was but just emerging from an era of seven centuries of 
feudalism, from a slate of things in which ‘ might was right and 
the sword the law,’ and from the anomalous double rule of 
Mikado and Shégun which had remained unbroken since the 

r 1603. The previous decade had been specially marked 

serious political dissensious aud difficulties, by power- 
ful rivalries and civil war, and by tragio events in connection 
with foreign relations. Samurai, or two-swordcd retaiuers of 
the old feudal lords, still swarmed iu the cities aud towns, and 
the military and clan spirit of the middle ages was by n0 means 
extinct. Now, feudal institations have been so completely 
swept away that they are almost forgotten ; the Mikado—a lad 
of sixteen when, in 1868, he was restored to the aucient but 
long dormant rights of sole munarch—has growa up to take au 
active and iutelligent part in the government of his country; 
treaties of friendship and commerce have been made with al- 
most every civilized country in the world ; armed samurai are 
no longer seen ; quiet reigns everywhere ; and the arts of peace, 
industry, and education have been fairly established iu the land. 
Iu extent and rapidity, these radical changes, under which 
Japan has entered upon a completely new phase of existeuce, 
are perhaps the most wonderful the world hus yet seen. They 
attest the strength and capacity of the Governinent which has 
effected them, and an amount of resolute energy in their pro- 
gressive policy which—whether prudent and well timed, or as 
some among even the friends of Japan assert, rather too bold 
and hasty—bas at least done much useful work, and produced 
atriking and, in mauy respecte, highly successful results. They 
give proof also of the docility and subservience to authority of 
the lower orders among the people, and of tiat loyalty com- 
bined with patriotism which is a distinguishing feature of 
J character ; side by side with which qualities is mani- 
fested the readiness of this lively aud intelligent race—in 
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marked contrast with their Chinese neighbours—to adopt tho 

civilization and castums of the West. Lastly, they show the 

deep reverence and loyalty of the people of Japan towards | 
their ‘divinely descended’ Mikndo, in whose venerated and 

atill eacred name all modern reforms have been wrought, and 

but for which many of them would have been impossible. 

Without attempting to puss in detuiled review the successive 

events of the past ten pears, it may be «pportune at this time 

to take a brief survey of the leading incidents, and of the pre- 

sent state of New Japan. 

At the end of 1870, though much of the work of demolition 
had been accomplished, that of re-construction was little more 
than begun. An appalling catalogue of work lay before the 
Government, and it was surrounded by difficulties and dangers 
of no ordinary kind. Foremost in importance in this catalogue 
was the necessity of uprooting wll that still remained of the 
feudal system, in order to cuncetrate the whole power of the 
country in the bands of the Mikado und his Council aud 
Ministers. Until the Restoration in 1868, Japan possesvod 
perhaps the most decentralized government in the world, her 
territory being broken up into a number of principalities, each 
ruled by a powerful and almost independent noble. ‘The sur- 
render to the Sovereign by the Daimié, in 1869, of their here- 
ditary fiefs and revenues—an act which astonished the world, and 
which is without doubt the most remarkabie of its kind in the 
history of nations—was a vast step towards centralization. It 
did much to strengthen the new order of things, and to give 
stability to the Imperial Goverumeut. But, though a most im- 
portant beginning, it was by no means a complete measure. 
The exr-daimié, their title having boen abolished, were at once 
created Governors of theie old principalities and clans, ander 
the supreine rule of the Mikndo, and with the title of Chihanjé 
ov Chiji of the Aan (clans). Though uo longer indepen- 
deut princes, but officers subordiuate to the central Govern- 
mont, they nevertheless coutinued to wield power in 
theic dominions pretty much as in the days before the 
Restoration. In many respects, things went on as if feudalism 
were still in force. It soon, in fact, became apparent that the 
change was nominal rather than real, so far as it effected the 
destruction of the feudal spirit. In the words of a native writer 
at the time, there was ouly the ‘semblance of eubuwission’ in 
the clans. Many of the large class of samurai, numbering with 
their families nearly two millions of people, were in a state of 
discoutent on acoount of recent reforms, which was at times 
openly expressed. Plots, intrigues, tamults, revolts, and politi- 
cal assassinations were sufficiently rife, especially in the first 
half of 1871, to cause a good deal uf disquiet to the Govern- 
ment, Evidently a yet stronger centralization was needed, and 
this could be accomplished only by farther vigorous measures 
for destroying the feudal aud clan spirit of the country. 


Accordingly, in August, 1871, the second great blow was 
struck, this time directly by Imperial edict. In the early pact 
of the month, the Cabinet had been strengthened by readjust- 
tent, and by the introduction of some new members ; aud on 
the 29th the Mikado issued a decree adolishing the Aan and con- 
verting them into ken or departments. The Chihanyi were at 
the same time relieved frum office, and awarded pensions 
equivalent to one-tenth of the old assessinents of their terri- 
tories, an arrangemeut which, as they no longer had to pay the 
salacies of officials and other public expenses, or to maintain 
their samurat, left them at least as well off pecuuiarily as they 





‘had formerly been when daimis. By this bold and sweepin 


nieasure, the ex-daimid, who had been summoned to the capi 
in anticipation of it, were stripped of the sole reinnants of their 
station and power. Gradually, other governors, Chskenyt, were 
appointed to the newly formed ken, many of them being stran- 
gers in the territories over which they were set torule. Also, 
as occasion offiered, the old Aan officials were replaced by others 
chosen by the Government. With a view to breaking up the 
spirit and cohesion of the clans, the territorial boundaries were 
in all cases so readjusted that the ken were no lunger conter- 
minous with the former Aan. Some of the latter wore split up 
into two or three parte; in other cases, two of them were 
formed into a single ken. Thus all power and authority 
thruughout the Kmpire were iu course of time consolidated in 
the persous of the Mikado and his Goverament. Satsuma alone 
successfully opposed ap till 1877 all interference with the old 
order of things, and would have no officials who were not 
Satsuma men ; and the Tokio Government were for the while 
content to temporize with this hang!ity and powerful clan. 
The next step towards the extinction of feudalism was & 
proclamation, issaed after the decree of August, 1871, allowing 
the samurai to lay aside their swords. Many samurat, especially 
those of the betterclassand those residentin cities, then and after- 
wards, availed themselves of this permission, and became absorbed 
into the civilian population, The great majority, nevertheless, 
retained their arms; aad the consideration of the begt mode of 
getting rid of this discontented and dangerous class, and reliev- 
ing the State from the burdensome payment of their hereditary 
incomes and life pensions which bad devolved upon it since the 
abolition of the Aan, for a long time caused grave anxiety and 
perplexity to the Government. At length, in 1873, a scheme 
of voluatary retiremeut aod commutation was proposed, under 
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which samurai surrendering hereditary pensions were to receive 
six years’ incume as compensation, and those surrendering life 
pensions four years’ incume, the amounts in both cases being 
era balf in money and half in 8 per cont Government 
nds. The proposal was unpopular, and comparatively few 
took advantago of it. But it raised tho fears and suspicions of 
the samurai, and increased their disconteut, and led subsequently 
to a troublesome insurrection ia Hizen. In the samo year, 
1873, a conscription law was enacted, making all classes of adult 
males liablo tou compulsory service in the Imperial army or 
navy. This was a direct and powerful blow aimed at the do- 
struction of the clan system. A yet heavier blow—the knell of 
feudalism—was struck in March, 1876, by the issue of a decres 
under.with the samurai were uo longer allowed to wear their 
cherished swords. The doath-stroke, dealt in August of the 
game year, was nothing less then an edict prescribing the com- 
pulsory commutation of the hereditary and life incomes of all 
ex-daimié and samurat. These allowances were to be-capitalized 
at rates varying from five to fourteen years’ purchase, according 
to their amounts, the largest aunuities expiring first, and vice 
vered ; and the capitul sums were to be secured by Government 
bonds, bearing interest and redeemable at from five to thirty 
years’ date. While relieving the State from a permanent charge 
of about £3,100,000° per annum for the payment of the 
pensions, this scheme added £35,000,000 to the national debt, 
and entailed « charge for interest thereon, diminishing until, at 
the end of thirty yenes, the last of the bonds should be redecmed. 
Financial ratber than political considerations dictated this bold 
aud decisive sep, which aimed at the reduction and gradual 
remoral of the heavy burden on the land that was involved in 
the waiutenance of the old allowances. Hence, while falling 
with terrible effect upon the privileged classex, it was a vast 
boon to the agricultural interest, and was welcomed gratofully 
by the mass of the people. Many foreign residents denounced 
it loudly as being noodlessly harsh and oppressive, a wanton act 
of apoliation, nnd a tawpering with tho sights of property. 
Others justified it on grounds of expediency aud national weal, 
and it seems probuble that, under the financial and political cir- 
cumstances of the time, it would have beon very difficult to 
devise a better meusure, Its tendency to complete the extinc- 
tion of the aristocratic class, already well-nigh severed from 
territorial i:rfluence—a source of great danger to a monarchy— 
is perhers the gravest criticism that can be applied to it. 
appily for Japan, the compulsory Commutation Act, which 
had not been altogether anexpected by those whom it most 
seriously affected, was so far acquiesced iu as to result in 
nothing in the nature of a general rising of the samurai. Go- 
vernment secm to have calculated with rare sazacity the 
probably effects of the moasure, and their own power to cope 
with any difficulties likely to arise. That no sign of discontent 
should show itself was not to be expected, and two months later 
revolts and disturbances troke out in Higo and other provinces 
of Kiushiu, followed by one of a more serious kind in Chéshin, 
“all of which were promptly crushed. Doubtless, also, the 
Commutation Act had the effect of precipitating the great re- 
bellion of the Satsumn clan, headed by the illustrious and 
valiant Saigé Takamori, which broke out in February, 1877. 
Saigé had been a member of the Cabinet which, in August, 
1871, decreed the abolition of the han, but, owing to differences 
on account of the Koreau question, tho voluntary Commutation 
Act, and the law of conscription, had seceded from the Govern- 
ment in October, 1873, five months after baving been made 
commander-in-chief of the Mikado's land forces. This terrible 
and obstinate contest, which had long hung over Japan, was the 
last throe of expiring foudaliam. But out of more than 100,000 
troops who wero engaged on both sides, some 13,000 were killed 
and 28,000 wounded ; a large amount of property was also de- 
stroyed, and the cost to the Government was between eight and 
nine millions sterling. Not until after nearly eight months of 
desperate and almost constant fighting was the rebellion finally 
uelled. In the last struggle, at Kagoshima, on the 24th 
ptember, the intrepid Saigd, with a small remnant of devoted 
adherents, died deaths worthy of Japanese samurat. 

Thus perished feudalism in Japan after an existence of some 
seven centuries, and the country has since been tranqnil. One 
tragic incident only has disturbed the otherwise calm course of 
events. On the 14th of May, 1878, the gifted Okubo Toshi- 
michi, Minister of the Interior, was killed in his carriage in 
Tokio, not far from the Mikado’s palace, by a party of six 
assassins from the province of Idzumo. But though Okubo 
was perhaps the most resolute reformer in the Government, and 
though his murder was oue of the consequences of the Satsuma 
rebellion, the chief motives of the assassins, so far from being 
traceable to a survival of the feudal spirit, were alleged by 
themselves to be revenge for Saigd's death, and discontent at the 
been ia establishing representativeGovernment. The death of 

kubo was justly regarded as a national calamity. He was one 
of the ablest members of the Cabinet and its virtual leader, aud 
as true a patriot as Japan has ever owned. 

OF the constitutional changes which have taken place during 
the decade, the most important is that effected in 1871, after 
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* In these and subsequent figures the value of Japanese yor, or 
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the abolition of the Aan, At this time, the Council of State 
consisted of ten members, presided over by the Mikadu or 
Supreme Lord. Ths Executive was composed of the Ministers 
of Departments. ‘There wax also a body called Benkuwan, a 
kind of consultative board. A Parliament, formed of represen- 
tatives from among the samurai of the severnl clans, under the 
name of Gi Jé In, and numbering about 275 membera, had been 
assembled in ‘Lokio in 1868, but proved a failure, as also had a 
second and mo-lified Partiament convened in the following year, 
Under the new arrangement there was formed the Svi {n, or 
Chief Cabinet, which comprised the Dai J8 Dai Jin, or Prime 
Miniater ; the Sa Dai Jin, or Chief Officer of the Lsft Cabinet - 
the U Dai Jin, or Chief of the Right Cabinet; and Sangi, or 
Councillors, then four in uamber The Benkawan was aboli- 
shed. Tho Right Cabinet. or U In, was to consist of the 
Departinental Miuisters and Vice-dinuisters ; and for the Gi J8& 
Tu was substituted the Left Cabinet or 8. Iu, with a president, 
vice-president, and me:ubers, all nominuted by the Crown, 
‘These two budiex, however, seem tu Lave never taken much 
real part in the conduct of public affairs, The Sei In, 
U In, and Sa In constituted the supreme Government or 
Dai Jé Kawan, and operated through an Executive composed 
of the Ministers of the nins State Departments—Re-ligion, 
Treasury, Foreign Affaira, War, Navy, Education, Justice, 
Public Works, aud Imperial Hourehold and the heads of the 
wu and ken, 

In 1875 the U In and Sa In were suppressed, and a Senate 
was creutod called the Gen Ro In, to he described presently. 
The name of the Sei In was changed to Naikaku, or Privy 
Council, though it is now geuerally called the Dai J6 Kuwan. 

In March of list year a further change was effected. At that 
time all the heads of the Executive Depar.ments were members 
of the Dai Jd Kuwan. But, iu deference-to the national wish, 
and as an importa:.t step towards the complete separation of 
the Executive and Legislative bodies, a rearrangement was now 
made, under which two only of the departmental heads were 
included as meaimnbers of the Cabinet, and this only temporarily.® 

Io ite present form, then, the Goverument of Japan is an 
oligarchy, but it i+ an oligarchy largely tempered by public 
opinion, as declared in petitions and in the press and Ly the 
views of men of mark unconnected with tho Government, 
Though in theory the Mikadu is an absolute monarch with 
unlimited power, governing as well as reigning, the actual 
work of Gov-rumout is mainly carried on by the Sapreme 
Council, or Dai Jo Kuwan. His Majesiy, nevertheless, 
attends as regularly to the affairs of State as any membor of 
the Council over which hu presides. He has fixed hours for 
the transaction of business. Every mensure of importance is 
discussed in his presence, and his assent is necessary to all 
enactments and decrees. The Dai Jo Kuwan 
functions essentially the samo as thuse of the British Cabinet. 
Its members advise the Mikado iu all matters of forei 
policy aud all projéts de loi affecting the government of the 
country. No laws can be enac' without their consent. 
They also exercisa a general check upon the action of the 
administrative Departments, with which, it may be mentioned, 
all the present members of the Dai Jo Kuwan have been 
: formerly connected, as Ministers or in other capacitics. ‘These 
‘are, undoubtedly, enormous powers to place in the hands of any 
| nail body of men, however able and experienced. But the 

Japanese coustitution supplies an important check in the Gen 

Ro In, already referred to, a consultative body consistiug of 

about forty members, nominated by the Crown, bat chosen for 
special knowludgo and experience arising ont of service either 

in the State Departments or the Provincial Government. Their 
functions resemble those of our House of Commons in Commit- 
tee. Thongh powerless to originate measures or to veto the 
ponds of any measare previously approved by the Mida:to and 

is Cabinet, thoy discuss and elaborate the provisious of every 
law put forward by the Dai Jo Kawan for onactment, revise 
and amend the drafts, and exercise a very extensive power ia 
modifying details. The new Criminal and Civil Code, for 
example, founded on the model of the Code Nx was in 
its present shape wholly drawn up by the Gen Iu. ‘They 
also consider popular petitions. : 

The thirteeu membors who now compose the Dai Jo Kuwan 
are, their Excollencics Sanjé, Iwakura, Princo Arisugawa, 

kama, Inouye, It6, Yamada, Koroda, Saigs, Kawamura, 

Yamagato, Terushima, and Oki. For the last twenty years 

these have becn men of influence in Japan : formorly as nobles 

in the old court of the Mikado, or as ucenpying positions of 


* While this is iog through the press, news comes from Japan 
.of the issue of an Imperial rescript, decreeing the foundation of a 
uational representative assembly in 1890. In consequence of this 
important measure some constitutional and personal changes have 
been made. A new department of the Coancil of State, called the 
Sqnji-in, has been foruied to superintend all legislative enactments, 
and generally to exercise supervision over the administrative 
departments. These changes are of the lees ay fab te that they 
are merely provisional. Mr. Okama, who has long bad ooutrol of 
the Finance De ent, has resigned, but his has been filled 
by an able and experienced official, and one who is favourably known 
in Europe, Mr. Matsagate. : 
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mark in the Daimiates under the feudal system ; then as 
leaders in the great movement for the overthrow-of the Shégun, 
and restoration of the Mikado; and, latterly, as associated with 
the government of the country on the lines of Enropean 
civilization and progress. All of them stand conspicuous 
in the modern aunals of Japan, apart entirely from their 
presont positions in the Government. With hardly an excep- 
tion they have remarkable, sorre of them dramatic, histories. 
Not a few possess high qualities as statesmen, and a profound 
knowledge of the country and people ; and, as a body, they 
undoubtedly runk amongst the most enlightened an.l enterpris- 
ing men in Japan. If this seems somewhat liberal praise, it is 
nevertheless no more than is due towards a band of statesmen 
who, in spite of some errors and shortcomings, have already 
shown that they are of the class from which distinguished rulers 
spring, nnd most of whom have reached their pressnt high posi- 
tions through sheer force of ability. It is, indeed, allowed by 
nearly all impartial critics that no betier body of men could be 
found in Japan to guide her destinies at the present Lime. 

Two other Imperial boards, or houses, were created in 1875 ; 
the Dai Shin In, or great examining house, a Suprome Judicial 
tribunul and Court of Appeal, exercising also a general super- 
vision over judicial matters and tho law-courts of the Empire ; 
and the Chi bo Kuwan Kuaigi, an assembly of provincial 
officers, meeting each year for a month in Tokid, to discuss the 
affuirs of the ken. 

The Departments of State, now ten in number, are con- 
ducted by Ministers who, though as absolute as any British 
Minister in matters of departmental detail, are subject to the 
decrees and instructions of the Dai Jo Kuwan in broad matters 
of policy. They attend the latter body when affairs rolating 
to their own bureaus are under consideration. 

Governors, or Prefects, assisted by local officials, preside over 
the thirty-six ken, each of them averaging about 3,000 equare 
miles in area, into which—with three fu, comprising the great 
cities, Tékié, Kidto, and Osaka—Japan, exclusive of Yezo and 
the Kuriles, is now divided. Their functions are to admini- 
ater the Imperial funds of the Ken, and to contrul the expenditure 
of supplies voted from local funds. The small towns and 
villages in each prefecture are governed by headmen or kocho, 
elected by the inhabitants on a system very much resembling 
the ward system of the Anglo-Saxons. These officers are re- 
sponsible to the Prefects for sanitation, registration, and public 
condact in the places under their control. 

One step only, and that a very cautious one, has been made 
towards popular representation, by the establishment in July, 
1878, of Provincial Assemblies in every ken throughout the 
Empire. These assemblies are elected by the people at a low 
rate of franchise, and bold sessions not exceeding a month in 
duration in March of each year. They regulate the purely 
local, as distinct from Imperial taxation, vote it to local 
purposes, such as schouls, public works, and sanitation, and 
exercise a check over its expenditure. They also have the 
right to memorialize the central Government on matters 

ecting the ken. Thus far the experiment seems to have 
proved successful, the members exhibiting due eonse of their 
on er papa and voting wisely the revenues under their 
control. 


Considering the absolute need of a powerful and highly 
centralized form of government which hus existed in Japan of 
late years, the fabric above outlined—that of a supreme 
monarch having at his side the most enlightened and able 
meu of the time—will probably be recognized as the best 
in principle that could have been devised, The hiatory, 
traditions, and past national training and culture of Japan all 
pointed to the neceasity of some such constitution, for at least 
the first period after her emancipation from feudaliam. But 
it has for some time been notorious that a large and influential 
section of the Japanese public already exhibit « strong desire 
for a truly representative Parliament, and are egitating the 
country on the question, for ever harping on the Mikado's 

romise in 1869, ‘that a deliberative assembly should be 
ormed, and ‘that all measures should be decided by public 
opinion.’ Nor can it well be doubted by any sagacious on- 
looker that this object will at no very distant date be attained. 
Yet, there is no reason for. supposing that the present Govern- 
ment will assent to any hanty mcasure in this direction, or for 
doubting their ability to resist any undue pressure or agitation 
which may be brought to bear against Sen, Not only are 
their own minds understood to he clear and resolute on this 
subject, but they have laid well to heart the advice given 
by General Grant during his visit to Japan iu the summer 
of 1879, to the effect that, though popular representation 
must be viewed as a necessity to be in due time met, the 
consequences of any rash or ill-cousidered scheme would be 
irreparable. There is, moreover, a general concurrence of 
Opinion amongst those Lest acquainted with Japan's real coyi- 
dition, that the great mass of the people, born and reared in a 
kind of servitade, are not yet prepared for a discriminative uss 
of the franchise, that they need gradual education to a higher 
political standard, and thatany pitate measure of enfranchise- 
ment at the present time might result in a popular despotism, 
fraoght with the gravest danger to the country. While, then, 
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it must be admitted that the present form of government can 
ouly be transitional, it seems nv less clear that the great but 
inevitable change which before very long the rulers of Jupan 
must face is surrounded by grave difficullies and even perils. 
It cannot be effected in haste, but must be approached with 
extreme circutnspection and foresight, and its euccessful accom- 
plishment will demand all the nerve, vigilance, and energy of 
the nblest men amongst them. 

At present the important question of Treaty revision occu- 
pies a considerable share of the attention of Japanese politicians. 
One of the first objects which the Government—as recoustrucied 
in 1871—eet themselves to accomplish was the revision of the 
treaties and tariff which had been made by foreign powers with 
their predecessors, ata time of much difficulty aud dunger to the 
latter. ‘This desire led to the despatch of an influential Em- 
hasxy, headed by Mr. Iwakura, to America and Europe, in 
December, 1871. . The Embassy was not immediately successful, 
and since then more pressing und important intoraal affuira— 
some of them involving the very exisience of the present 
régime—have caused the postponement of foreign questions until 
the present time. Now, when profound tranquillity reiyns 
throughout the Empire, the matter has at last assumed a definite 
shape. Formal proposul« for revision have been laid before all 
the foreign powers, and although these have not yet Leen authori- 
tatively made public, it is pretty well known thau they em- 
brace a moderate inorease in. the tariff, and a very limited 
jurisdiction over foreigners iu Japan. This latter, it is pru- 
posed, shall be confined to breaches. of administrative law, the 
punishmeat for which does not excved three months’ imprison- 
ment, or a fine of five hundred dollars. Disputes of all kinds 
amongst foreigners themselves will be adjudicated upon by the 
Consul of the nation to which the defendant, or accused person, 
belongs, as is the custoin in must of the Mohaminedan States. 

In Japan this question of treaty revision is one of burning 
interest to the Government aud the educated classes, who have 
long smarted under tariff restrictions and under extra-territorial 
stipulations which denied then any jurisdiction whatever over 
foreigners. It certainly is but uutural that an iutelligeut and 
progre-sive race should view as unfair and oppressive treaties 
according to which they have no power to regaulute their own 
customs dues for purposes either of protection or of revenue ; 
aud that they should grudge clauses which deprive them of 
rights of government over the very foreigners whom they are 
called upon to protect, and for whoee safety they are held 
responsible. The conditions which favoured the imposition of 
such terms at the time when the treaties were framed have 
already either disappeared altogether or been very extensively 
modified. Not only have the criminal procedure and prison 
system of Jupan been thoroughly remodelled to suit her altered 
circumstances, but she is now providing herself with a complete 
code of laws, and can claim the services of magistrates and 
judges who, if wanting in the luug training and experience 
which we are accustomed to fiud on the Englsh bench, never- 
theless possess considerable legal capacity, and sufficient 
training to render them more than capable of a wise exercise 
of such limited jarisdiction as it is uow proposed to give them. 
The Japanese Government, accordingly, feel that the time has 
come at which they may fuirly claim to be relieved from the 
humiliation of couditious applicable ouly to barbarous or semi- 
barbarous races. They urge, further, that the moderate 
concession now desired would do much to infuse greater har- 
mony iuto their dealings with the foreign representatives. Much 
objection will doutless be made to the proposed revision by for- 
eigners resident in the country, but it will be herd fur European 
Governments to refuse to @ nation like Japan that which they 
have granted to such countries as Tripoli, Tunis, and Morocco. 
The expeuse and unsatisfactory state of the Consular Courts 
will also be arguments in favour of a measure which, while 
curtailing their jurisdiciclion now, would be a step towards 
their total abolition in the future. Until that abolition is 
complete, it would be idle to hope for the extinction of the 
system which at present requires foreigners travelling in the 
interior of Japan to be provided with passports : a system which 
owes its origin wholly to the extra-territorial privileges for 
foreigners that have been thrust upon the Japanese. Still more 
idle would it be to expect that the Japanese will open their 
country to foreign trade and residence. 


Turning now from purely political topics to a consideration 
of Japan’s material and moral p during the last ten 
years, a wide range of subjecte presents itself for notice. We 
have seen how the task of abolishing feudalism and consuli- 
dating the government of the empire was gradually.and suc- 
cessfully accomplished. Difficult though this was, it almost 
sinks ivto insignificance when contrasted with the vast work of 
development and reconstruction which confronted the Govern- 
ment after the Restoration—a work rendered necessary under 
the new order of things, and by the irresistible spirit of change 
and progress which had come over the nation. At the close 
of 1870 Japan bad no Imperial army, and next to uo navy or 
mercantiie merine: railways, telegraphs, docks, arsenals, 
lighthouses, and other essential public works were either 
untouched or had ouly just been begun or projected ; there 
was no proper civil or criminal code, and the prison system 
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needed sweeping change; postal and polico services had yct 
to he created ; the whole systom of public education required 
extension and remodelling; Japan war without hospitals, 
public libraries, museums, or a minut; she was ander the 
necessity of establishing legations and_ consulates abroad; a 
financial system suited to her altered circumstunces had to be 
devised and set on foot; and measures for developing her 
manufacturing and imining interests, ayriculture, and trade 
called for prompt and active attention. 

To mect these vast and costly reforms, and many other novel 
requirements, the new Government had inherited a treasury 
impoverished by civil wars and by the heavy indemnities which 
had been oxacted by foreign powers. They were burdened with 
large financial deficits of the daimiates and han; and the Im- 
perial revenue at that time burely exceeded four millions 
sterling. ‘To nd to their embarrassinents, the country was far 
from being in a nettle or ratistied state, while on the question 
of reform the public weru divided iuto two great classes—one 
adv. cating a conservative policy of slow progress or no progress 
at all, the other urging » headlong plunge into Western civili- 
zation. It would be bard to imagine a more perplexing position 
for a governmont, however experienced; and, in the case of 
Japan at this time, the difficultics of the situation were aggra- 
vated by the faot that ber statesman could not, in the nature of 
things, be ponsessud of very much knowledge or experience of 
the Western principles and methods of goverument on which 
they had embarked. But, whatever may be said in the way of 
fair criticism upon some details of the conduct of public aflaira 
during the last ten years, it is hurdly possible to withheld admi- 
ration of the manner in which, upon the whole, the rulers of 
Japan have atcered over the difficult course that lay before 
them, and of the general success of the results which have been 
achieved. That no checks or drawbacks should occur was not 
to be expected, and at this moment the country is suffering 
from temporary financial depression, and saddled with « not 
inconsiderable national debt. Of this debt, however, now 
amounting to some seventy-one and a half millions sterling, 
more than two-thirds is due to special outlays connected with 
the extinction of the feudal system. Meanwhile, the Imperial 
revenue has swelled to nearly twelve millions per annam, 
amazing progress has been made in works of development and 
civilization, and the fature well-being of the Empire has been 
placed on a solid aud lasting basis. 

In devising aud founding the new national institutions, 
Japan bas chosen various countries as her models. Her army 
for instance, is on the French pattern, her navy on that o 
England. Amcricuns have aided in organizing the postul 
service nnd developing agriculture, and have aleo taken a large 
share in education. Police are on the French plan, Government 
hospitals on that of Germany. British systems have been 
mainly followed in the railways, telegraphs, lighthouses, mint, 
and prisons, and the Government scheme of public education. 
America, Germany, France, aud England have together furni- 
shed types of machinery aud other aids for developing maunfac- 
tures and mines. 2 

The Imperial army of Ja 
ning from the year 1871, w 
Chéshin, and ‘i'ésa setit nine battalions of infantry, four of 
artillery, and two squadrons of cavalry to the capital, to form 
the nucleus of a regular army, transferring them eutirely to the 
sovereign. 
the Imperial Guards, and from this beginning, afterwards 
augmented by contingents from other clans, has grown Japan's 
military force, at present numbering, with the reserves, about 
120,000 men. Under Imperial decrees iss1ed in 1873 and 1879, 


an may be said to date ils begin- 


sous aud camps. 
out for drill and exercise iu camp. 


equipped, housed in 





en the warlike claus of Satsuma, | 


for eeven years after graduation. Amongst other military 


establishments ara a veterinary college, a school of musketry 
and gymnastics, and another for practical engineering. ° Govern- 


ment manufuctories of powder aud cartridges, and respectable 


arsenals and foundries at Tékié, Osaka, aud Yokosuka, furnish 


most of the munitions of war. For milita urposes the main 
island is divided into six districts, each Suntaiuiay savetal garri- 
Ouce in evury year the first reserve is called 


In deess and style the Japanese soldiers are distinctly French. 
From 1872 untila few months ago, a mission of French officers 


aud uon-cummissionod officers was employed for instruction in 


army organization, routine, drill, and tactics, and the re-ult isa 


military system which in most repects closely remembles that of 


France. ‘Though small in stature—the minimum standard of 


height being as low us 5:1 foot, and the average only abont 5-2 


feet—the men are wiry. active, and efficient, well clothed and 

c mirable barracks of European build, and 
liberally fed. Like the whole ruce of Japanese, they are cleanly 
in person and habits. A strong martial spirit pervades the 


service. Though uot equal to British troops in physique, dash, 
and gait, and luckiug the power and momentum for irresistable 
charges, they pussess the great advantages of tractability, tem- 


perauce, and a high order of intelligence. t‘ire-tactics 
will probably be their strong point in the future. A 
certuin loose stylo of marching aud unsteadiness in the 
ranks, the result, doubtless, of their French training, 
sometimes tend to displease the strict military critic. 
Drill skirmishing aud tactics are, neverthelcas, executed 
generally with very creditable precision. Sume of the corps 
indeed, aro highly proficient in drill The cadets of Toyama 
are distinguished in this respect. Probably no troups in the 
world move like them on parade. On the whule, Japan has 


good reason to bu proud of her army, and may well point to it 


as one of the must striking and successful examples of her 
rapid progress in civilization. 

As yet the Imperial troops have lad no opportunity of lest. 
ing their capacity and valour against regular forces in the field- 
‘The military expedition to Formosa in 1874 numbered only 
3,000 men, and was merely a contest with savages. The 
Korean expedition in 1876 ended no quickly and successfully 
that not a shot was fired. In the Satsuma rebellion, the rebel 
forces, though possessed of some artillery and a considerable 

uantity of firearms, trusted chiefly to their swords. Many of 
dieen had received no modern military training whatever, and 
the engagements were in great part desperate and bloody band- 
to-hand encounters in the old Japanese style. ‘Ihe records of 
that struzglo nevertheless give many satisfactory proofs of the 
atendy fightin, qualities of the new Imperial troops, though 
armed with wodern aud unaccustomed weapons ; and they 
teem with recitals of daring, heroism, aud endurance well worthy 
of the annals of old Japan. The leaders also exhibited some 
skillful generalship, employing modern strategy and tactics, 
often with telling effect. Que of the most sutisfactory points 
brought out in this campaign was the quick mobility of the 
Japanese army. Such were tho meaus of mobilization, and such 
the energy and promptness with they were put into effect, that 
within a fortnight of the first alarm of rebellion some 15,000 
Imperial troops were established, and in full operation, at the 
soat of war in Kiushiu, at the south-west extremity of Japan. 


Out of these wore formed the dashing regiments of | c:- weeks later these had been increased to 33,000 men. 


Altogether, between February and September, about 60,000 
military and 7,000 armed police from the old samuras class 
were engaged in suppressing the rebellion.— To be continued. 


liability to arms is made universal to all able-bodied nen not | ———————. ee Te ese 


otherwise serving the country. Conscripts, after three years’ 
service in the stunding army, are retained for two years iu the 
first reserve, followed by two years in the second reserve, and 
then pass into the Landwehr or militia. This wilitia, on an 
occasion of a levy en masse, would include all males between the 
ages of seventeen and forty not alrendy serving in the regular 
army, navy, or reserves. On its peace footing, the otanding 
army numbers some 36,000 of all arms and ranks, including 
8,700 Imperial Body Guards, of whom 3,000 are infantry in two 
regiments, and the rest cavalry, engineers, and artillery. These 
consist largely of samurai, and form the flower of the army. 
The infantry of the line number about 29,000, and consist of 
fourteen regiments in forty battalions, all armed with Suider, 
Enfield, or other breechloading rifles, and the sabre bayonet. 
Of cavalry of the line there are about 300, of engineers 850, 
artillery 1,900, and military train 300. There are medical and 
veterinary staffs, and a coolie corps has been lately raised. The 
Marines, as a special corps, were absorbed into the army in 1877. 
Ou its war-footing, the army's total strength would be raised to 
more than 50,000 officers and men. ‘To the staff is attached an 
excellent army telegraph corps, and both army and navy have 
band» of Japanese musicians, who, under foreign paperiors i 
play. European masic. At Toyama, near T6kid, is an admirable 
military achovl for education of officers for all arms, on 
the model of the American Academy at West Point. Ad- 


mission to this school is by competitive examination. There |. 


is also a large school for the thoorctical and practical training 
of uon-commissioned officers, who are required to serve 
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TREBLE ACROSTIC. 





Martially trim in Park and on Parade, 
Yet sternly fit for warfare’s harsher trade : 
His metal proved in Belgia’s fertile land, 
And, later, on hot Egypt's thirsty sand. 
IL. 
Initials here of him whose pond’rous rush 
Is eure the staunchest foeman’s ranks to crush. 
Il. 
“Oh! Oh! you stupid!" thus I often shout 
When my swift cab-wheels graze some clumsy lout. 
III. 
Tranzpose this word: then struts before your éycs 
The cad whom Punch’s poets will immortalize. 


He is not a judge. It will best suit the riddle 
If you take the French word: theu you get & “ just 
middle.” s 


And, lastly, I am sure that you will see 
That I have done this, if yoa follow ine. 
Broken. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 





For Weex Beorsxtxo Fripay, Jaxcary 57H, 1882. 
Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hongé, Tokiyo, Japan. 
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Heavy line represents barometer. 

Light continuous line—max. & min. thermometers. 

represents velocity of wind. 

____ percentage of humidity. 

Max. velocity of wind 22.0 miles per hour on Monday at 5 p.m. 
The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level of 


the sea. 

The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 80-330 
inches on Satarday at 11 p.m., and the lowest was 29-701 inches on 
‘Wednesday at 2 p.m. 

The highest temperature for the week was 54.3 on M 
and the lowest was 27.0 on Friday. The maximum 
minimum for the corresponding week of last year were 54.0 and 
29.4 respectively. 

The total amount of rain for the week was -005 inches against 
001 inches for the corresponding weele of last year. 











PAPER OURRENOY QUOTATIONS. 


(For Week Ending the 12th of January, 1883.) 


‘Premium ON SILVER YEN. 


A. M. | Noon. |Closing. 





SUNDAY. CHURCH SERVICES. 


Christ Church : 11 A.m. and 5.30 P.x. 
Union Charch : 11 4.m. and 8 P.». 
Boman Catholic Charch : 8 and 9.80 a.m. 


English Church, No. 12, Sakaicho, Kiridoshi, Shiba, Tokiyo: 114..| Bellast, despatch 
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CHESS PROBLEM. 


By F. F. Port, from the Chess Players’ Chronicle. 
White. 
at K R 4. 


Rook at K 4. 
Bishop at Q Kt 7. 


Knight at K 6. 
‘Pawns at K Kt 5, B2, K8,Q B24&6, andQKt 4 
Black. 


King 


at Q 4. 

Rook atQB8. 

Pawn at KR4, bs 
White to play and mate in 8 moves, 


King 


Solution of Chess Problem of 6th January, 
by Kane Koxpeig, Prague. 


_ White. Black. 
1.--R to K BR 8. 1.—B takes Q. 
2.—Kt to B 6 ch. 2.—K to Kt 4, 
8.—R to R 5, mate. 

if 1.—Kt to Kt 4. 
2.—Q takes Kt ch. 2.—B takes Q ch. 
38.—Kt to B 6, mate. 

if 1—P to Kt 3. 
3.—Kt to B 6 ch. 2.—Kt takes Kt. 
8.—R takes B, mate. 

if 1.—P to Kt 4. 
2.—Q takes Kt. 2.—P to Kt 5. 


8.—Q to B aq, mate. 
; if 2—B to B eq ch. 
8.—Kt takes B, mate. 
Correct answers received from “ Tess,” “Omeca,” and 
“ W.H.S.” , 








SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


Jan. 6, Japanese steamer Tukasago Maru, OC. Young, *1,229, from 
Hakodate vid Oginohama, January 4th, General, to M. B. Co. 
Jan. 6, British steamer Himalaya, Beedle, 514, from Kobe, January 

4th, General, to Butterfield & Swire. 
Jan. 7, British steamer C. W. Pearson, 1,588 , from Lon- 
don vid Hongkong, December 81st, General, to Smith, Baker & Oo, 
Jan. 7, Japanese steamer Kumamoto Maru, Drummond, 1,913, 
from Kobe, January 5th, Rice, to M. B. Co. 





Jan. 7, Japanese steamer noura Maru, Matsumoto, 418, from 
Yokkaichi, January 6th, eral, to M. B. Co. 
Jan. 8, Japanese steamer Wakancura Maru, A. F. Christensen, 


1,342, from Nagasaki, January 5th, General, to M. B. Co. 

Jan. 9, British steamer, Swmatra, J. Fairtlough, 1,406, from 
Hongkong, vid Nagasaki and Hiogo, December 30th, Mails and 
General, to P. & 0, Co. 

Jan. 9, Japanese steamer Horai Maru, 407, from Yokkaichi, Gene- 

Jan are atih comme Cietie Kidley, 4,366, from H. ' 

‘an. 10, steamer 5 ” ‘ongk Jan. 

Sa Vi depcatos piesaias Tolle BR. Swai Be 

an. 11, Japanese steamer art, a, 1,1 le 
hai and ports, Mails and General, to M. B. Co: = 

Jan. 11, French steamer Zanais, poke ay Pee from Hongkong, 
Jan 8rd, Mails and General, to M. M. Co. 

Jan. 11, British steamer Glenorchy, Quartley, 1,775, from London 
via Hongkong, January 4th, General, to Jardine, Matheeon & Co; 

Jan. 11, Japanese steamer Taganoura Maru, Matsumoto, 448, from 
Yokkaichi, January 10th, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. = - 

Jan. 11, Japanese steamer Xxvorio Maru, G. Withers, 494, from 
Miako, January 9th, Fish, to M. B. Co. 

Jan. 13, Japanese steamer Takachiho Maru, O. Nye, 1,407, from 
Hakodate vid Ogi peceag Hr heen rig dea yop 
Jan. 13, German ‘k Khorasan, » 1,090, from Antwerp, 

August 24th, 1882, General, to A. Reimers & Co. 





DEPARTURES. 
ydsbe, General, depatchedby Me Be Oa ne a 
seretialci, General deepatched by ML Bo” Oe 
jar io Ssichess oloaaes Temeors. y fy ae “Clark,: 558, for- 
ery aeons fits ee Ree Malis, 1,738, ie Manila, 
balls, denpatched by. & J. Trading On | 


a) 787, for Manila, 
by A Relmere & Co. al ° 
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Jan. 10, Japancse steamer Genkai Maru, G. W. Conner, 1,084, for | The British steamer Sumafra, Captain J. Fairtlough, reports 
Shanghai and ports, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. t having left Hongkong on December 3u+h, and had strong brecze to 


Jan. 10, Jnpanese rteamer TJorai Maru, 407, for Yokkaichi, | Nagasaki. after which light winds to port. 


Gencral, deepatched by M. B. Co. | The British steamer Coptic, Captain Kidley, reports :—Left 
Jan. 10, Japaucse steamer Tukasago Maru, ©. Young, 1,229, for: Hongkong on tho 4th January, at Spm. tlad strong monsoon 
Rakolate. General, despatched by M. B. Co. with heavy seas to Tnrnabout, and on the Japan coast light variable 


Jan. 11, British steamer //imalaya, Beedle, 514, for Hongkong vid | winds, arriving at Yokohama on the Ith instant, at 2.30 p.m. 
Kobe and Nagasaki, General, despatched by Butterfield & Switre. ! Passaye, 5 days and 20 hours. 
Janu. 12. Japancee ateamer Wakanoura Maru, A. F. Christensen, 1,343, | The French steamer Taxais, Captain Drujou, from Hongkong, 


for Kobe, General, despatched by M. B. Co. reports fine weather throughout the voyage. 
Jan. 13, Japancse steamer Tayanoura Maru, M. Matsumoto, 448,| ‘The Japanese steamer Avorio Maru, Captain G. Withers, re- 

for Yokkaichi, (rencral, despatched by M. B. Co. Ports tho fine weather with heavy 8.\WV. awell throughout the 
Jan, 13, Japanese steamer Juyoshima Maru, J. C. Hubbard, 597, passage. 

for Nobiru, &c., Genernl, despatched by M. B. Co. SS a ee 
Jan. 13, British steamer Cuptio, Kidloy. 4,366, for San Francisco, VESSELS ON THE BERTH. 


Mails and General, despatched by O. & 0. Co. City 4 Tobie, for San Frencieco, January 26th.—P. M. Co, 
Strathleren, for New vid Suez Canal, quick despateh.— 
; PASSENGERS. Smith, Baker & Co. re ee 

Per French steamer Menzalch, for Tongkong :—Mr. P. Larrony in | Sematra, for Hongkong viii Hiogo and Nagasaki, January 13th, 
eabiu ; and 3 Chinese iu steerage. | at 2 p.n.—P. & O. Co. : 
Per Japanese steninor Tukasiga Marus from Wakodate via Ogino- iets ware foe Shanghai and ports, Janusry 17th, at 4.30 p.m.— 





- B. 


SSNS 
VESSELS IN HARBOUR. 


Ada, British schooner, J. Goldie, 73, from North Pacific.—lI. Cook. 
ae aeien schooner, Gus. Issacson, 50, from North Pacific. — 
tz, 


Albna, Ain. schr., Tibbey, 35, from Hakodate.—J. D. Carroll & Co. 

Alpheus Marshall, British barque, E. McFaden, 922, from New 
York.—R. Isanc Bros. 

Black Diamond, Ger. bq., Boyd, 585, from Paget Sound.—P. Bohm, 

Diana, Am. echr., J. H. Petersen, 77, from Kurile I'de.—Captain. 

Else, German brig, Holm, 287, from Takao.—P. Bohm. 

E. von Beaulieu, German barque, C. Octting. 353, from Nagasaki.— 
Grosecr & Co. 

Ftliz, Russian schooner, Stenberg, 63, from North Pacific.— Master. 

Glenurchy, British steamer, Quartley, 1,775, from London vid Hong- 
kong.—Janline, Matheson & Co. 

Helena, Am. schooner, F. Bishop, 55, from Behring Sea.—Ginsherg. 

mud Ty German bark, Visser, 1,090, from Antwerp.—A. Reimers 


hama:—Mr. and Mrs. Anthony, Miss von Pelt in cabin ; and 112 
Japanese in ateerage. 
er Jap. str. Tuganoura Maru, from Yokkaichi :—87 Japanese. 

Per Japaneso steamer Kemamofu Marx, from Kobe:—29 Japanese 
in steerage. 

Per British steamer Swmatra, from Hongkong vii N. ki and 
Hiogo:—Misses McDonald (2), Miss Fraser, Lieut. Niloff, and Mr. 
Bowden, in cabiu ; and 1 European in 2nd cabin ; and 25 Japanese 
in steerage. 

Per Japanese str. Horai Maru, from Yokkaichi :—59 Japanese. 

Per Britivh steamer Coptic, from Hongkong :—Mr. 8. 
in cabiu. For San Francisco: Mr. A. C. Bryer in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Genkai Maru, for Shanghai and ports :— 
Mr. and Mrs. Yamada, Mr. Yamada and 8 children, Mr. and Mrs. 
Matsuyama, Captain Dithlefeen, Dr. Scudder, M.D., Messrs. Miya- 
moto, Ikeda, Y. Gotengi, and Yanagiya in cabin. 

Per Japancey steamer Tokio Maru, from Shanghai and i— 
Messrs. Lovell, C. 11. Ripley. J. H. Thompson, Katsumata, Yamada, 
Noyaki, Kato, Murota, H. V. Love, B. Munstei, T. Walsh, 
Kebushy, Yanoshima, Koyama, Suga, Captain Ramsey, and Yasui in 
cabin ; and 7 Europeans, and 148 Japanese in steerage. For Sanu 
Francisco : Mr. and Mrs. Fearon and ,infant in cabin. For Liver- 
pool: Mr. and Mrs. M. T. Youd in cabin. 

Per French steamer 7anais, from Hongkong :—Mrs. Marie Ober, 
Miss Snow, Hon. Louis Greville, Messrs, M Ine, Snow, Bichard, 
Masana, Tani, Imaidzumi, and Harada in cabin. 

Per Jap. str. Taganoura Maru, from Yokkaichi :—78 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Ktrorio Marx, from Miako :—1 uropean 
in cabin; and 10 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Tukachiho MM from Hakodate vid 
Cynehome :—Mr. M. Kirkwood, and 14 Japanese in cabin ; and 
132 Japanese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Chptic, for San Francisoo :—3 Euro in 
steerage. For New York: Mr. and Mrs. J. 8. Fearon, infant and 
servant, Messrs. A. C. Bryer, and 8. V. Love in cabin. For Liver- 

ll: Mr. and Mrs. F. M. Youd, and Mr. F. Bowden in cabin. 
‘or London: Mr. aud Mrs. O, A. Heiman in cabin. 


Mankegan, British barque, Paulsen, 1,143, from Newcastle, N.S.1. 
—Mollison, Fraser & Co. : . 

Oswald, German barjuc, Boysen, 445, from Nagnsaki.—P. Bohm. 

Otome, Amoerican echooner, W. Hardy, 42, from Kurile Islands.— 
bina Snow & = — 

Otsego, American echooner erce, 86, from North 
Ocean.—Master. : mar 

Otter, American achooner, Littlejohn, 60, from Kurile Islands.— 

- J. E. Collyer & Co. ° : 

Raphacl, American ship, Sherman, 1,542, from New York.—C. & J. 
Tradiug Co. 

Roderick Hay, British barque, P. G. Nicholzon, 290, from Naga- 
saki.—Jardine, Matheson & Co 

Rose, Am. schooner, J. Wilson, 36, from Kurile Ielands.— Captain. 

Hose, American schooner, F,. Brassey, 72, from North Pacific 
Cruise.—M. Ginsberg.  —s_ ; 

Sophie, Rus brig, P. Lemascheffeky, 330, from Barracoutra.—F. Retz. 

Strathleren, British steamer, C. WV. Pearson, 1,588, from London 
vid Hon:;kong.—Smith, Baker & Co. 

Sumatra, British steamer, J. Fairtlough, 1,496, from Hongkong 
vid Nagasaki and Hiogo.—P. & O. Co. 

Tanais, French str., Drujon, 1,733, from Hongkong.—M. M. Co. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, R. Swain, 1,146, from Shanghai 
and porte.—M. B. Co. 

Volga, French str., Du Tears, 1,089, from Pongkong.—X. M. Co. 





: CARGOES. 
Per French steamer Afenzalch, for Hongkong :—Silk fur London, 
23 ; silk for France, 306; total, 329 bales. 
Per British eteamer Sumatra, from Hongkong vit ports :—Maile 
and General, 6,010 packages. ; 
Per Japanese ateamer Genkai Maru, for Shanghai and ports :— 
Treasure, $32,000.00. 

























Ayr, British sch pas 
Pcie eurrea steamer Tokio Maru, from Shanghai and ports :— pa dk de mo Schooner, _Ewalt, 38, from Behring Hodns, 
reasure, $57,700.00. NEX'’ ; 
Per British steamer Coptic, for San Francisco :— XT MAIL DUE FROM 
TEA: 

From San Fran. N. York. Other Cities. Total. | America ..........cccssceee woe To-day* 
Shanghai ... . 12 541 134 687 fe savteeteses Niadwessteees Jan. 18tht 
Hiogo . . 146 888 1,166 1,900 | America ........... tsee esececeeee Jan. 30tht 
Yokohama . w+ 2,881 248 1,95 4,413 | Europe, vid Hongkong ..... 

Hongkong .............00000. 188 52 1,284 1,524 Honplas Sette tenses seeeeesenee 
Total .......... 3,227 1499 3668 8,524 HoDgkOUg enn ne Sis 
SILK: i 
From San Fran. -N. York. Other Cities. Totat, | Sbe2ehsi, Jan._18th 
Shanghai ............. eeeeeees lll _ 111] * Left San Francisco, December 16th, Gaelic. 
Hongkong .............ccc00008 149 _ 149/ + Left San Francisco, December 28th, Beigic. 
Yokohama ..........cccccccccce = 258 _ 258] + Left San Francisco, January 10th, City of Peking. 
= ie SO ee 
Total ....... ie 518 — 518 NEXT MAIL LEAVES FOR 
REPORTS. pease ORO Go 
The Japanese steamer 7 Marx, Captain C. Young eri aCe eccereccccccccccscce, eecccccccccce . e 
report:—Left Hakodate on the 4th instant, at6am. Experienced Aperice a ok sees] P.M. Co. Jan. 26th 
moderate W. breege and fine weather thronghont. Arrived at Yoko- nc vis oe bose seseeresereee cesses! P.&O.Co, | Jan. 13th 
hama on the 6th instant, at 8 p.m. Horors, ONgkong ........cseccsccoel ME. Al. Co. 
The British steamer Himalaya, Captain Beedle, reporta:—Left Hakodate sss Sa sveadsees desSsvasee ecscoees-| BL. B. Co. 
Kobe on the 4th January. Experienced strong breege and heavy Hon leone Setegenec tee sseseceeeseseslans see: ++] 0. & O. Co, 
wea ato Kobe; thence to port moderate and fina weaiee ? Hongkong Wakwe on - = 
e Japancse steamer Aumamoto Maru, Captain J. Drammon "a: Wan ae sense ° ae 
rts Left Kobe on the 5th January, at 6:30 p.m. On the| Shanghal, Hiogo and Nagasaki.......) M.B.Co. (Jan. 17th” 
6th instant, at noon, Passed an English steamer @ound to south The arrival and departure of mails by the ‘Occidental and 


wind moderate northerly and N. W. winds, and fine weather throuph- Oriental,” the “ Pacific Mail,” and the ** Poni . ” 
out the passage. Arrived in port on the 7th instant. f | Companies, are approximate only, eatasiles ana: Ortental 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


IMPORTS. 


There is almost nothing doing and all quotations are more or less nominal. 
COTTON YARNS :— COTTON PIECE GOODS :— . 
Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium ... per pioul $26.5u to 28.50 | Talfachelas ... ... ... 12 yds. 43 per picce... $1.75 to 2.075 
Good to Best... ... ... ” 30.00 to 31.25 | WOOLLENS :— 


Bombay, No. 20 do. ss wee wee " 27.50 to 28.00 | Plain Orleans... ... .. ... 40-32 yds. 32 in. ... $3.80 to 5.40 
Nos. 28 to 33 Common to Medium... ” 32.00 to 33.00 | Figured Orleans ... ... ... 29-31 ,, 31,, .. 3.25 to 4.00 
” »» Good to Best... ... ... ” 33.25 to 35.25 | Italian Cloth... ... 0... 30 4, 30,4, ... 0.18 to 0.30 
pp BS tO 4D 0, re ee cee tee nee *» 36.00 to 37.00 | Mousselines de Laines:—Crape 24 ,, 30,, ... 0.14} to 0.153 
COTTON PIECE GOODS :— do. Itajime24 ., 30,, ... 0.184 to 0.25 
Grey Shirtings :—8} tb per piece 384 to 39 in... $1.75 to 2.22 40. Yuzeo ay 30 uy v0.30 to 0.375 
a ° Clothe, Pilots ... ... .. +. 54 ,, 56,, .. 0.30 to 0.45 

” o 9 ee 385 ,, 45in... 1.90 to 2.52 Presidents B4 56 0.45 to 0.52 
T. Cloth:—7 tb... 2. 24 yds. 32 iu. per piece 1.424 to 1.50 Unio en ne Gam acme eri meee 
Indigo Shirtings:— 12,, 44,, 4s 1.80 to 1.95 ere ON a SN aber Seah at ee 
Prints: —Assorted 24 ,, 30,, 1.25 to 2.40 Blankets, scarlet and green, 6 to 5 Ibs, per .. 0.37 to 0.41 

Cotton Italians & Sateens Black 32 ,, peryard 0.0S to 0.094 | IRON :— . 

Tarkey Reda: 2 to24 Ib 24 yds. 30 ,, per piece 1.15 to 1.45 Flat Bars 2 in, 0.0 10. cee cee cee cee cee vee $2.50 to 2.90 
- do. 2pto23tb2i',, 30,, 4, 1.35 to 1.55 Sen SA Tie bees AEE Cawk Lives conve. Give Saens ene BAO. 408.02 
do. Sib. 24 4, 630, it 1.65 to 1.80 Rounds and squares up to2 in. ... ... ... .. 3.10 to 3.20 
Velvets:—Black ... ...35 ,, 22 ,, ob 5.90 to 8.25 Nailrod, assorted... ... 0. soe eve cee vee 2.30 to 2.70 
Victoria Lawns ... ... 12 ,, 42-3 7 0.70 to 0.75 do. smallsize 00.0... 1. ce cee tee eee 2085 to 3.05 


KEROSENE.—Beyond the sale by auction of 14,000 cases Devoe (sea damaged), at prices ranging from $140 to 
$190, no transactions have taken place during the past wezk. Deliveries have been 43,000 cases, leaving a stuck of about 
122,000 cases sold and unsold. Quotations are nominal. 

Kerosene Oil, Devoe... stem . eee sss percase, $2.10 | Otherbrands... ...  ..  ... per case, $1.85 to 1.95 


SUGAR.—With much depression in the Market, transactions are only retail in extent. White kinds remain 
unchanged and are firmly held at quotations below, but Brown Furmosas are much weaker, and, although offered at reduced 
rates, are a drug in the Market. 


White, No.1... 0. cee se ee) wes por pica, $8.59 to 9.00 White, No.4 0. ... see cee cee ee POF picnl, $6.25 to 6.75 
ea tbe oR Cae wade: “aad tend: abe yhiste? . Weg 8.00 to 8.50 ben be SB cea) eed aes Guee ese tees. ob 5.25 to 5.50 
ie Aa ia 7.25 to 8.00 Brown Formosa =... sce ee cee cee 8.90 to 4.05 





EXPORTS. 


SILK.—This Market has been quiet during the week, sellers asking higher prices for most classes of silk to which 
however, there is little inclination to accede on the part of buyers. The chief business has again been in Filatures, which are 
somewhat in weakor hands than other sorts, S.ttlements fur the week are 500 piculs, viz.: Hanke 120, Filatures 240, 
Oshius 80, and Kakedas 60 piculs. Total settlements to date, 17,387 piculs. Stock, 4,600 piculs. 





Hanks—No. 1 and 2 wee $540 to 550 Filatarcs—No. 2 ... .0. soe see soe cee ee vee $690 to 600 
si ae Maier ae w. 520 to 540 Kakedas—Extra ... 0.0 ose cee cee ee ves we 630 to 640 
a oo ees’, tees, Wee 510 to 520 ‘i No.1... .ce cee cee cee wee cee we «600 0 G10 
ns »» 3 and Inferior 450 to 480 oe ov 2 see cen cee cee cee cee cee eee «= 78 to 580 

Filatures—Extra ... ... ... .. 650 to 670 re Inferior... sce ee cee ee wee 580 to 550 

ie No. 1, 10 to 13 ... + see tee cee wee 635 bo 645 Hamateky—l and 2 ... 1... wc coe cee coe cee 470 to 490 
es vo 1,14 tO16 0. 2. cee coe ove cee 620 to 630 oe Sand Inferior... ... ... seo ses soe 450 to 460 


TEA.—No revival in busivess has taken place since the Holidays, transactions having been confined to a few 
seattering lots aggregating 560 piouls, presumably fur the Pacitio Coast trade. Settlements here and at Kobe are 256,860 
piculs, against 274,298 piculs at the same time last year. 

Common gk cee nee cue tee nee tee tee BD 
Good Common .., 1c. so coe cee coe cee vee vee 100012 
Mediom —.., ck ake cee ee cee eee te 1 HOT 
Good Medium 20.00... sk ee coe oe nee ee 19 00 23 


Fine ... 0. sae sen coe cee cee cee wee vn $24 to 26 
Finest ... 0. cee cee cee cee cee cee wee eee 28-0080 
Choice... 2... ae cee nee see cee wee wee 82 and p'rds 











EXCHANGE. 


Since the date of our last issue, rates have slightly declined, and they close weak at the following quotations :— 


Sterling—Bank Bills on demand ..........ccccescessevee 3/74 On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight ........ seestes i 
a v 4months’ sight oo. .cecccccccsees 3/85 Oa Shaaghal-Bank sigh. sche cn ce Lt ais 
ee Private 4 months’ sight .............c..006 3/38 ‘a Private 10 days’ sight..........00...000 73 
wv 6 bb. . dedesdecassveccetes . 3/8 Oa New York—Bank Bills on demand ......000...006 87 
On Paris—Bank sight..........s.sco-scsscese crsscsserereee 4.5 ae Private 30 days’ sight ....... Seersses 88 
ee Private 6 months’ sight ....... eavsecaseccde, . 4.69 On San Francisco—Bauk Bills on demand _......... 87 


Oo Hongkong—Bank sight ...... isdcshdsoatsigssscnsodae Par. - Private 30 days’ sight ......... 88 


SHIPPING. 


The berth for New York, vid Sues Canal, is occupied by the steamship Strathleven, now in port discharging her 
inward cargo; the steamship Glenorchy has alao arrived from London, vid Hongkong, but her destination is not yet 
known. The American ship Paul Revere sailed on the 10th instant for the Philippines, and two other vessels are expected 
to follow within the next few days, the trade there having somewhat revived, with a consequent increased demand for 
tonnage. From Takao (Formosa) to thia port, several settlements have taken place at 224 to 25 cents per picul, and 
other weasels are wanted, but not wigently, at 22} cents. The coal trade from Nagasaki still requires bottoms, but ab 
reduced rates. The German barque Khorasan arrived this morning from Antwerp with a general cargo, and reporte a 
succession of severe gales necessitating jettison of about 100 tons of iron and washing two of the crew overboard, 
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It is now definitely announced that the revenue obtained 
from increased taxation during the coming year is to be 
devoted to military preparations. The changes in the 
tariff affect tobacco, saké, yeast, drugs, and rice and silver 
exchanges, and taking last year’s estimates ss a basis of 
calculation, the aggregate increase would amount (o ten 
million yen. It is not, however, expected that more than 
seven millions will be collected, and of this sum the pre- 
sent intention is to devote 1} millions annually to the uses 
of the Army Department and 8 millions to the Navy, while 
the remaining 2} millions will be set aside as a special 
reserve fand to be employed in the event of war or famine. 

e*%e 

This unproductive expenditure is necessitated by China’s 
inexplicablo attitude in Koren. It is not to be presumed 
that Japan has any desire for war or that she will spare 
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mention that as technical 


any cffort to avert such a calamity. But at the same 
time sho cannot hide from herself that in Obina's caprici- 
ous mood there are elements which may at any moment 
induce serious complications. Korea was never in any 
danger of Japanese aggression, least of nll as an inde- 
pendent State in treaty relation with Western Powers. 
But Korea was the field where Japanese progress came 
into closest contact with Chinese donservatism. It did 
not snit the proud exclusiveness of the Middle Kingdom 
that the leaven of liberalism shoukl make itself strongly 
felt in a petty tributary, and above all that Japan should 
be the means of introducing that learén. Ohina seems to 
regard the inhabitants of these islands as traitors to a 
cause which all Oriontal nations should have combined to 
aphold—the canse of old fashioned conservatism. If it 
was necessary that Occidental civilization should receive 
in the East any warmer welcome than a mere interchange 
of treaties and perfauctory observance of their stipulations, 
then surely to China and China only, the parent of 
Oriental civilization, belonged the prerogative of sanction- 
ing the alien philosophy. But Japan did not choose to 


the | Wait. She saw the right and did it, for which irreverant 


perspicuity, her large, lasy neighbour has never forgiven 
her. Probably China consoled herself at first with the 
notion that, travelling at such a break-neck pace, Japan 
was likely to get a bad fall before long, and so be tem- 
porarily or permanently disabled from her busy pursuit of 
progress. But Japan, though she staggered once or twice, 
has managed to preserve her erect attitude all the while, 
and China, on the other hand, has come to recognize, in 
some degree, that she too must join in the race or be hope- 
leasly distanced. Under the circumstances it is not un- 
natural that she should be bitterly exasporated against 
Japanese versatility rather than annoyed at her own 
blindness, nor need we be surprised if, come what may, 
she tries to keep Korean progress commensurate with 
her own. But all this is poor consolation for the costly 
mischief her moods are likely to cause her neighbours. 
Too sensible to come to blows with a nation of soldiers 
like the Japanese, it is to be heartily hoped, in the interests 
of civilization, that she will soon learn to recognize the 
folly of harbouring resentment against those whose one 
fault is that they have been wiser than herself. 





Following on the footsteps of a false rumour that Ad- 
miral Yenomoto has been recalled from Peking, comes a 
story that China proposes to send a special Envoy to 
Tokiyo for the purpose of demanding the surrender of the 
Riukia Islands. That no such intention exists, it is of 
odurse impossible to assert, but wo are af all events in a 
position to say that if China thinks of sending an ambas- 
eador on such an errand, her design has not yet been com- 
municated to the Foreign Office in Tokiyo. In a recent 
issue we explained to our readers at some length the pre- 
sent state of the Riukia complication, and the situation has 
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undergone no material chauge since then. It is well 
known that the Chinese Minister in ‘okiyo has more than 
once endeavoured to elicit some proposition from the 
Foreign Office; but with every desire to relieve her neigh- 
boar and herself of such a paltry source of trouble, Japan 
is virtually powerless. Wore the dead-lock caused by a 
rejection of propositions put forward by her, it would of 
course be easy for her now to modify or remodel them. 
Bat seeing that she formally agreed, two years ago, to 
propositions advanced by China, and that China having 
herself embodied those propositions in a treaty and ap- 
pointed a day for signing it, suddenly changed her mind 
at the eleventh hour, it is difficult to see how Japan can 
do anything but wait to be told where the trouble is. Not 
possessing the faculty of divination, slie declines the task 
of finding out China’s wishes, seeing that China. is ap- 
parently unable to discover them herself. 





There appeared, a short time ago, in the colamns of the 
Cheya Shimbun, a letter signed Shebs Dojin—a nom de plume 
signifying ‘one who langhs at blindness.” The letter was 
translated—if the term be in any respect applicable to such 
& process of matilation—and reproduced in the following 
form by one of the English journals of Yokohama :— 


Alas, my friends! You | giehas to love our empire? If you had 
érue patriotic spirit, would you not gnash your teeth and roll up 
your sleeves to confute to the last what is said in some foreign news- 
Papers in Yokobama and also abroad? Jt is no longer time to say 
do not care, for I cannot read them,” or ‘‘ I de net like roading 
them.” Since last year the editors of those pees have in nany 
ways objected to the policies of our Empire, and ridiculed the doings 
of our officials, so that we cannot help being angry. otlemen 
why do you so di these things? Sometimes they write, 
things which are not foanded on facts, and if that were the case 
with the native papers, a year's nsion would not be a too severe 
mishment. Althou;h we wish here to describe their style to 
es not acquainted with them, we are too angry to do so—nay, 
we dare not repeat their statements because we are afraid of being 
punished. But we wonder why those who ausnally hold patriotic 
opinions, do not take any notice of these things, find out a way 
to stop thein, Do you not know, gentlemen, that bat a few years 
ago Germany made the Belgian Minister suspend a paper of his 
coantry which had libelled the German Empire. It would bea 
matter of great selerang it we could do such a pleasant thing, but 
it cannot be doue with the fist. 
Gentlemen ! exert yourselves to give our country a power to effect 
such a pleasant thing. Ve wonder that you who venture such airy 
Opinions on state affairs are so backward in action. Jt is only by 


acticity that a can maintain their national dignity, ta- 
crease the national power. -And with this activity you will be 
inspired if you read those hatefal foreign papers. Our native papers, 


though they sometime. express unlawful sentiments, may be crushed 
ander foot by one stroke—they give no trouble. Ah, foreign newsa- 
papers are the objects of our wrath. Foreign editors are a source 
of-great hatred. He is a true patriot who does not pay any atten- 
tion to them. Those who do so have not the Yamato Damashii. 
They are like thieves who steal bells, shutting their cars. © 
SHOBO DOJIN. 


Lying before us, as we write, is the original of this 
entraordinary epistle. We translate it, that by comparison 
our readers may have an opportunity of appreciating the 
fidelity with which the contents of the Japanese journals 
are rendered by their English contemporaries in Yokohama. 


There is a point which causes me t regret in the condact of 
you, tlenten, who occupy official positions and who are abun- 
dantly endowed with deyet and cou It is that if you had any 
really single-hearted affection for your country, you would strain 
avery nerve to controvert the assertions of the foreign newspapers 
published in Yokohama and abroad. You may imagine, perhaps, 
Chat these papers cannot be read by Japanese and that their con- 
Lents are therefore of no conseqnence, or that nobody is at the pains 
to peruse them, bat I can assure you such is not the case. Binee 
fast year their editors have criticized the aapeneee Government and 
abused its measures after a fashion that is almost unendarable, and 
qet. strange to say, you treat the matter with quiet indifference. 
‘Were Japanese writers to indulge in the unrestrained license of the 
. Yokohama foreign preas, their papers would be suspended, if not 
permanently, at all events for a year or more. I should like to 
repeat some of their sayings here, so as to let those whe cannot read 
English see what they are like, but. even to transcribe them makes 
me angry, and moreover I am restrained from doing 80 by the know- 
“ledge that I shoald make myself liable to punishment. I cannot, 
phowever, persuade myself to believe that men who really cared for 
their country would give themselves no concern about such writing 
nor make any effort to check it. Are you not aware that within 
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the last few years a German newspaper was suspended in Berlin by 
order of the Government for having libelled Germany? Were it possible 
fur us Japanese to resort to such an agreeable remedy as that, we 
should clap our hands with delight, byt unfortunately we have not 
the power. It is for you, gentlemen, to exert yourselves and devise 
eome means of conferring on Japan ability to take these pleasant 
steps. We of the people are wout to criticize your political and 
financial measures; Bat we begin also to doubt whether you have any 
resolution at all. To make Japan powerful and respected it is 
esscntial that the people, one and all, should exert themselves dili- 
gently and reso'utely, aud it seems to me that you, ,eutlemen, 
ought to be more in earnest than any oue else if you daily peruse 
these offensive Yokohama newspapers. There is no fear that 
Japanese journals will write anything outrageous, for if they were 
a0 ill-advised, there are laws to restrain them effectually. It is the 
foreign editors that really merit our dislike, and those who shirk 
the duty of restraining them have no real affection for their couatry 
nor any spark of the true Japane-e spirit. Hather may they be 
likened to the thief that etopped his ears to steal the bell. 


We cannot let this letter pass without assuring the 
writer that there are many foreigners in Yokohama who 
entirely sympathize with what he says. As Englishmen, 
we set a very high value upon the inestimable right of free 
speech, and we trust that the day is not far distant when 
Japan will be relieved from restraints which belong to 
semi-civilized social conditions. But there is an immense 
interval between manly freedom of speech as exercised by 
Englishmen and the cowardly license which, under the 
shadow of immunity conferred by unjust and tyrannous 
privileges, loses no opportunity of maliciously libelling and 
insulting the Japanese nation and its rulers. Complete 
freedom of speech is possible in England because an un- 
erring tribunal—public opinion—has assumed the censor- 
ship formerly exercised by the law. Bat in Yokohama, 
unhappily, public -opinion is powerless, and the law in- 
operative. Nevertheless the Japanese will make a serious 
error if they suppose that the abuses whiol prevail here 
have the approbation of the respectable residents. . Even 
though the latter failed to recognize that their material 
interests must be seriously injured by constant displays of 
malevolent rancour towards people whose confidence and 
friendship it is their business to win, there would still be 
something totally repugnant to their better instincts in 
dishonest attempts to overthrow Japanese reputation for 
the eake of building on its rains a permanent structure of 
unjust claims. Englishmen gan hold their own without 
recourse to slander and misrepresentation. If they once 
possessed under the treaties a temporary right to enjoy 
in Japan privileges forbidden to Japanese themselves 
and opposed to all the principles ‘of national indepen- 
dence, they would rather abandon those privileges a 
thousand times over than retain them at the cost of justice 
and generosity. The Japanese may rest assured that the 
time is not far distant when these spasmodic attempts to 
save the life of a moribund system will be destroyed by the 
virus of their own depravity. In the meanwhile we can 
‘only repeat our assurance, that the respectable portion of 
the English community in Yokohama is not for a moment 
to be judged by the utterances to which Shobe Doin takes 
proper exception. _—- 





Among the passengers by the Volga for Europe is Mr. 
Eduard Zappe, who goes home on short furlough. The 
presentation of memorials to coming and going officials 
has been so common of late, that demonstrations of this 
nature are in danger of becoming ridiculous; but the 
reception given to Mr. Zappe by his countrymen on 
Wednesday evening last (in which many non-German 
residents had expressed their wish to participate, but from 
which they were excluded) was a sincere and well merited 
expression of the esteem in which their Consal is justly 
held, It will gratify both them and him to know that this 
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esteem is shared by others who have not failed to 
appreciate the ability with which Mr. Zappe lias performed 
the duties of his offices. As Consul he was the ouly one 
selected to take a recognized part in the recent negotiations 
for the revision of the Treaties; and it is no secret that 
his knowledge of the commercial requirements of the 
Community was discerned, and largely availed of by his 
Ministerial Colleagues, and by the Japanese Commissioners. 
We are confident, too, that those competent to express an 
opinion will endorse our statement that his judicial func- 
tions have been exercised with conscientiousness, and a 
proficiency so marked that, perhaps, in the administration 
of justice in no other Court has an equal, or so enduring 
confidence been reposed by Counsel and suitors alike as 
in the German Consular Court ‘under Mr. Zappe’s presi- 
dency. His assistance has almost invariably been sought 
when an assessor has been required in other Consular 
Courts; and the frequency with which he has been selected 
as Umpire in cases of disagreement between arbitrators 
bears ample evidence to the estimation in which he is 
held by the community. We give, below, translations of 
the address presented to Mr. Zappe and the reply made 
by him, at the banquet in his honour last Wednesday. 


The eadereigned, | subjects “ me realm rection? at tbipatvmerse 
ace in your present departure for Eu a welcome 0} portunity or 
expressing to you, in response to ansataows desire, ilar thanks for 
the praiseworthy and energetic watchfulness of our German in- 
terests as they have arisen during the period of your service. 

From whatever point we view the wide field of your beneficial 
activity, everywhere we find instances that remind us of services 
rendered for the welfare of the German commanity. In the dis- 
charge of your official duties we have constantly met with strict 
covscientiousness and untiring zeal as attributes of your character, 
which have claimed our respect in the highest degree. 

The occasional events and desires of the community placed under 

protection have always received at your bands the clearest 
Jodgment and most lively sympathy. Those who have addressed 
themselves to you for counsel or tance you have received in the 
Ee amiable manner and with the greatest readiness and sacrifice 

ur time. 

tas a community for the most part bound to this place b 
commercial interests we would jally praise the manner in whic 
these interests have at all times had your most unremitting atten- 
tion, your most solicitous care, and your most zealons futherance. 

Intamately atquanted with the trade of the place, especially in its 
relation to our motber country, you have in course of time succeeded 
in identifying yourself thoroughly with the task of our lives, and 
our moet sincere and bearty thanks are due to you for your earnest 
and successful endeavours in that direction. Hence it was with 
pleasure and satisfaction that we hailed your appointment, more 
than a year ago, to take in the still peuding treaty revision, 
‘Yoar rich experience in the sphere of local commerce cannot fail to 
prove advantageous to German interests, 

In thankful contemplation, therefore, of your in tet respect 
meritorious services, we see you, with sincere and lively regret, 
Gepart now from our midst, May the now well deserved rest, after 

our long fatiguing official work, enable you to return to us before 
g with pea health. * 

With perfect respect. 

(Here follow 77 eignatures.) 

Yokohama 17th January, 1883, 


To Epvarp Zarrz, Esq., 
Consul for the Imperial German!Empire, Yokohama. 


Mr. Zappe replied as follows :-— 


Gentlemen,—I fee] myself highly honoured by the address which 
has been read and presented to me just now. From the commence- 
ment of my official duties I was under the obligation to sustain the 
duties of my office and the interests entrusted to me to the best of 
my abilities. This was no more and no Jess than my duty, due to 

position itself, and towards you, gentlemen. Although, in this 
ress you have elevated my activity far above its merits, I must 
confess it has given me the greatest pleasure and satisfaction thus 
to be assured fhat not only by far the largest majority, but also the 
most sromtoost and most intelligent part of the Germans of this 
lace have appreciated the administration of my office daring which, 
requently enough, I had not only to represent actual interests, but 
to turn away and oppose pretended ones. 

I cannot but especially touch upon one part of your esteemed 

he part in which you pprecesrely dwell upon my 
guarding the mercantile interests of this community. I am perfectly 
conscious that I have only been able to acquire the necessary 
knowledge, by the assistance which has Leen afforded me by the 
firms and other gentlemen of this place on all sides, an assistance 
which in most cases has caused to those concerned much trouble, 
labour, and lose of time. For the readiness with which those sacri- 
fices, from which the entire German trade has also derived benefits, 
were made, I also tender you my sincere thanks. 
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After an uninterrupted official life of six years, and about to 
return home, i find myself, as it were, at the end of a period of my 
life, which for myeelf has been important enough. Atesucha ti 
then, I feel particularly glad, that, through the arrangement o! 
this festival, and by the presentation of an address, you have 
given me an opportunity to publicly render you all my most sincere 
thanke for the cordial manner in which Tass always been met 
atever step, for the kind assistance which you have given me 
and which has so very much facilitated my official transactions, and 
further, that you have given me the opportunity to ask you to 
preserve of me a kind remembrance, and to express the hope that. 
before the end of the year we shall again meet in furtherance of a 
common and prosperous activity.—(Hear, hear.) Once more, for all 
your valuable arsistance, amiability, and kindness allow me to tender: 


my best and most cordial thanke. —(Loud applause.) 





A new weekly journal, the Star in the East, has been 
pablished in Shanghai. It professes to “stand alone in 
China and Japan as a distinctively religious " newspaper, but 
at the same time we ovserve that “among its leading aims 
will be the provision of a weekly sammary of local and uni- 
versal news for the use and information of residents in China, 
both at Shanghai and the oatports, Japan, Hongkong, and 
the Far East generally.” If cheap terms can tempt sub- 
scribers, the new enterprise ought to succeed, and we heartily 
hope it may. Missionary efforts in China and Japan have 
assumed dimensions which certainly warrant the assistance 
of a special organ, and the Star in the East will do a real 
service of it helps the public to follow the phases of the con- 
test between Christianity and its rival creeds in the Orient. 
While welcoming our new contemporary and congratulating 
him on the promise his opening number displays, we cannot 
do better than repablish the concluding paragraph of his first 
leading article :—“ In conclasion we have only to say that, 
whatever the Star in the East may not be, it will always be 
outspoken and independent. It is not started as a financial 
venture with the idea of making either a living or a fortane 
for anybody. Those who are responsible in this respect are 
not even concerned that it should prove a good investment 
for their funds. Nor shall we be easily discouraged if we fail 
at first to win the support of tliose for whom we cater. 
Having put our hands to the plough we shall not look 
back. There will therefore be no abuse which we are afraid 
to expose, no evil we dare not condemn, no vested interests 
too mighty for us to assail, and no privileged class too high 
and important for our strictures if we feel that they would be ° 
merited. Our aim will be reached and our object attained if 
in the course of the first twelve months there should be 
throughout the length and breadth of this corner of the globe 
those of whom it can be said as it was of the wise men of old, 
‘ When they saw the star, they rejoiced with exceeding great 


joy. 





Mr. Shinagawa, Vice-Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, 
delivered an address, on the 5th instant, to the Kiyoto Chamber- 
of Commerce. The speaker dwelt principally on the import-. 


‘| ance of developing useful productions, pointing out that com- 


mercial prosperity has no greater enemy than the short-sighted. 
conservatism which confines men to old fashioned grocves. 
and prevents them from discerning the advantages of enter- 
prise. One portion of his address deserves to be quoted in 
fall, as explanatory of the Government's attitude towards 
the Mitsa Bishi, and the Union Shipping, Companies :-— 


There is one more subject to which I wish to refer. It concerns. 
the establishment of the Union Shipping Company. When that. 
was first floated, a loud outcry “as raised against it, especially by a 
few journals, which said that the Government established the new 
company in order to ruin the Miteu Bishi Company. What trath 
is there in this? To entablish the Miteu Bishi Company, the 
Government invested 10,000,000 yen of the nation’s money, and 
that this sum was spent for the efit of the Company is owing 
to the fact that marine transport is a matter of national importance. 
What, therefore, would justify the Government in ruining the 
Miten Bishi Company? Sea-conveyance is the great promoter of 
commerce, agricultare, and manufactures. There are not at present 
sufficient ships to meet the requirements of trade. The exorbitant 
freights now ruling paralyze commerce ; and if steps are not taken to 
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remedy the eril, the people will have no chance of augmenting their 


industries. There ix no reason why maritime transport, eo im- 
portant. eo vital, to the nation’s welfare, should be left in charge of 
one individual. It wax on thie uccoant that the Union Shipping 
Company was establiched. In it the etrength of the community 
fs combined. It contemplates improving the system of marine 
traneport, encouraging agriculture, commerce, and manufactures and 
developing our country’s reranroes. You merchanta will recognize 
the zeal with which the Government is taking the neceseary stcpe to 
improvo marine transport, I wish simply to impress on you the 
ciews of the Government in this matter. It would indeed be foolish 
to think that the Government establixhod the Union Shipping Com- 
pany for the purpose of ruining another company of merchants. 





Mr. Eby’s lecture on “Christianity and Civilization ” was 
repeated on Saturday last in the Japancse langaage at the 
Meiji Kwaiilo, Tokiyo. The translation had been ably per- 
formed by competent native scholars, and was excellently read 
by Mr. Eby, in the presence of a very largo Japanese andience, 
who frequently interrapted the lecturer by hearty applause. 
The second of this serics of addresses is to bo delivered this 
afternoon at the same place by Professor J. A. Ewing, the 
subject chosen being “ The Relations of Christianity to Nataral 


Science, especially to tlie Theory of Evolation.” 


s 
e * 


We have to thank the Committee of Gentlemen engaged in 
carrying out this excellent scheme for offering to place the 
text of their lectures at our disposal. Although such matter 
cannot properly find a place in the columns of a secular 
joarnal, we should not have hesitated to publish the lectures 
in the form of supplements to our weekly issues had not the 
idea been precladed by the difficulties we have to encounter 
just at present in the matter of type and presses. 





Another vernacular journal, the Usiyo Shimbun or Daily 
World, was suspended on the 1th instant, for libelling a 
policeman after a fashion calcalated to bring the force into 
disrepute and, so, impair its efficiency. The privilege of hold- 
ing Japanese policemen up to public ridicule being ono of the 
glorious rights enjoye by forcigners under exterritorial pro- 
visions, the fate of this scurrilons print, whose colamns are 
filled with outrages on truth and decency, has farnished 
another source of trepidation to certain residents of Yokohama, 
who look forward with terror to the day when the tyraunous 
icense they now enjoy will be exchanged for the proper re- 
straints of Japanese jurisdiction. 





An unfortanate accident, resulting in the immediate death 
of two men and serious injuries to four others, occurred on 
Satorday last at Shimbashi. A locomotive, for use on the 
new Tokiyo-Takasaki railway, had to be sent to its destina- 
tion by river, The boat employed for the purpose was: so 
small that considerable care was necessary in the loading ; and 
an English foreman in charge recommended that two boats 
should be lashed together as a precaution against contingencics 
in connection with a fall of the tide. This advice was ignored, 
and the barge ultimately hecled over. Twe of the workmen 
were caught under the locomotive, and either crashed to death 
or drowned, while four others suffered injaries more or less 
severe. The wounded ‘men are all doing well. 





* As might have been anticipated, the tax upon operations 
in the Rice and Silk Exchanges is creating some discontent. 
Brokers have to pay one-fiftli per cent of the amount of their 
transactions, and they are disposed to resent even this trifling 
deduction from their large profits, Thoy ought to congrata- 
late themselves on having been so long exempted from bear- 
ing their jast share of State burdens. 

Considerable additions to the Osaka Arsenal are in process 
of construction, and both by the Army and Navy Departments 
warlike preparations ase vigorously pushed forward. These 
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measures are understood to be simply precautionary, their 
proximate cause being a fecling of uneasiness engendered by 
Chiua’s inexplicable attitude in Korea, If China is so ill- 
advised as to rush into a groundless quarrel, she will find 
Japan, not indced willing, but certainly well prepared. 

A correspondent of the Tokiyo Economist (Keizai Zasshi) 
estimates the annual revenne of the Korean Government at 
about two million dollars, the items, in kind, being as 
follows :—Rice (grown on irrigated land), 178,784 kokw ; 
ditto (hill grown), 1,597 £oku ; leans (large), 10,136 koku 5 
ditto (amall), 9,000 soku ; cotton cloth, 3,990 rolls ; grass- 
cloth, 230 rulls; moncy, 1,884,842 rio. 








A Notification issned by the Judicial Department on the 
12th instant, provides that Koreans resident in Japan, who 
may be guilty of any offence against the law, shall be tried 
hy Japaneze tribunals and punished according to Japanese 
codes. This is not clearly determined by the treaty of 1876, 
though that document has always been interpreted in the 
sense now given to it by the Notification of the 12th instant. 





The Customs Returns for October, 1882, show :—Exports, 
yen 3,070,548 ; imports, yen 2,212,729 ; excess of exports, 
yen 357,819. Incomes from the various sources, yen 226,646. 
Lixport of forcign coin, yen 473,677 ; export native coin, yex 
250,618 ; import of foreign coin, yen 207,228. ThoCustoms 
Returns for November show :—Exports, yen 8,217,839 ; 
Imports, yen 2,364,014; exccss of Exports, yen 853,826. 
Income from the various sources, yen 281,223. 





Kinsatsu remaiu tolerably steady at a discount of about 
28 per cont. It is now definitely stated that during the past 
fifteen months, the bulk of the fiduciary notes in circalation 
has been redaced from 150, to 140, millions ( yex), while the 
specie reserve has increased from foar, to fourtcen millions. 
All possible efforts are made by a section of tho foreign local 
press of Yokohama to shake public confidence in the Govern- 
ment's financial policy, and the course of business is not a 
little obstracted by harsh criticisms which, whatever may be 
their real object, cannot fail to aggravate the evils they de- 
scribe, A short time ago these writers declared that the price 
of rice was the only trastworthy standard of comparison, and 
that, adopting that standard, currency depreciation was nearer 
sixty, than forty, per cent. Since then, currency and rice 
have moved in opposite directions at almost equal rates, the 
former having appreciated 22 per cent and the latter depre- 
ciated 25 per cent. Yet the same writers now announce that 
the improved value of Kinsatsu is purely fictitious because it 
is acconipanied by a fall in the prices of commodities, These 
mental summersaults aro so ladicroas that they counteract 
much of the mischicf their perpetrators’ malevolent charges 
tight otherwise prodace, 





The session of the Cabinet was opened by His Majesty the: 
Emperor, in person, on the 15th instant, and since that day 
several conferences have been held, the chief subject of debate 
being understood to be the necessity of increased military 
preparations in view of China’s uncertain attitude. 





A general meeting of the Yokobama Specie Bank was held 
on the 16th instant. This institution suffered some heavy 
losses daring the past year, and a party seems to have been 
formed among the shareholders with a view to prevent a 
stricter syatom of control contemplated by the authorities in 
consequence of these disasters. It is very probable that the 
Specie Bauk wi!l soon be incorporated with the Bank of Japan. 
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Arrangements aro also in progress, if they have not alee: ady [It is the more grateful ‘becauso, as M. Valbort points out, 
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been consummated, for the amalgamation of the Fifteenth, or | the Congo is now the only great African river which has 


Nobles’, Bank with the Nihon Ginke. 


This step will iinlil | nut beon appropriated by some European Power. 


Tho 


the Goreriiaeat to reduce the bulk of the paper currency by | English have got hold of the Nilo, and they are trying to 


ten million yen. We farther look to sce the operations of the 
National Banks gradually restricted and their numbers largely 
reduced in the course of the next few years, mensures with 
that object being a leading feature in the financinl policy of 
the present Administration. 





The quarrels betweon mon whom the world denominates 
** great” are often as trivial as those betwoen fast friends, 
or among meinbors of the same family over a paltry in- 
heritauce. The French, who can make morry over every- 
thing—oven tho ghastly horrors of the Communo, and tho 
erapuious filthiness of lifo in tho Batignolle3s and the Latin 
Quarter, find considerable amusement in the circumstances 
of the quarrel between the two rival explorers of Central 
Africa. It must bo remembered that Stanloy is as an- 
appreciative of a joke as any of the negroos whom he 
piously murdered under the auspices of those eminently 
devout enterprises, the New York Herald of Now York, 
and the Daily Telegraph of London, when he invaded a 
peaceful country with a small army of desperadoes pro- 
teoted by tho conjoined flags of Groat Britain aud the United 
States. Meauwhile a Mr. Valbert, in tho Révue des Deux 
Mondes, extracts what fun he can out of the row betweon 
him and Brazza. He says that Stanlcy has lately become 
the agent of a great comimorcial company, mainly Belgian, 
formed to develop the vast basin of tho Congo River, and 
has been constructing a rond round the falls which 
make the lower part of it unuavigable, and has been 
launching ‘bonts higher up. The basin of the Congo is 
eertainly worth struggling for, becanse it contains, as 
nearly as can be estimated, 80,000,000 of inhabitants, 
occupying a territory of extraordinary fertility and vast 
extent, many of them very peaceable and industrious, and 
having made considerable progress in the arts. When 
Stanley first explored the region in 1877, he seems, ac- 
cording to his own account, to have made his way in many 
places by violence rather than diplomacy, and was victori- 
ous in several bloody combats, in which the breech-loader 
did wonders, as General de Failly said, among tho natives. 
The memories this left behind have proved a great mis- 
fortune for him, for, while he was pushing farther into the 
interior, or at home organizing his company, Brazza, an 
enterprising Italian, but a naturalized Frenchman, and an 
officer of the French Navy, slipped into the region as a 
French explorer and exploiter on peace principles, frater- 
nized with the chiefs, got them to bury the hatchet, he 
putting a bundle of cartridges into the same grave, hoisted 
the tricolor, which the natives regard as a fetish of great 
power, probably abused Stanley, and in fact annexed an 
indeterminate amount of territory to the French Republic, 
and made a treaty with Makoko, a local king.of groat re- 
spectability and influence. And, consequently, as the 
French writer puts it, when Stanley returned in 1830, he 
found that Brazza had established a town up the country 
called Brazzaville, had covered the adjacent region with 
the French flag, and put the whole in charge of a sergeant 
and one or two men. The result is, that Stanley went 
back to France and Belgium in considerable chagrin to 
state his grievances, and Brazza followed him, and they 
had an amusing rencontre in Paris, at a dinner given to 
Stanley. The French, as might be expected, are hugely 
Gelighted that they should for once have. got the better of 


wrest the Zambesi from the Portugnose, and aro exerting 
% growing influence in the valley of the Lower Niger. 
Moreover, the banks of the Congo produce coffec, cocoa, 
sugar, cotton, palm oil, resin, dyo woods, ad libitum. 
Decidedly, they say, Brazza is n great man, though, un- 
happily, like so maay great Frenchmen, ho is an Italian. 


'Tu fact, what or whero would France be without Italians ? 


Tho Socicty of American Artists” at a full meeting has 
recontly passed the following resolution :—“That the 
attention of the present Tariff Commission and of Congress 
should be called to the fact that, wherens the United States 
of America is tho only loading nation in the world that has 
not inherited the works of art of any great epoch of the 
past, itis at tho samo time the only nation that puts a 
penalty, by meaus of a tariff, upon the importation of 
works of art, both ancient and modern; ahd that in the 
opinion of this Society all works of art should be excepted 
frora tho payment of duties, both in the interest of art in 
general, aud of American art in particular.” For many 
yeats thore has existol amoiig American artists a strong 
prejudice against the importation of modern works of art. 
This hostility was eron carried so far as to includo 
modigeval and ancient masterpieces, the vulgar ground 
taken being that the sale of such objects injured that 
of native manufactured art-merchandizo, Ridiculously 
enongh, about fifleen years ago, a petition numcronsly . 
signed was presented to Congross asking for higher duties 
on foreign pictures! Could anything better sorvo to illu- 
strate the extremes of rampancy to which protection may 
be carried?) But furthor, as the Nation indicates, that 
publisher and déte noire of tho painter, tho picture-dealer, 
is, whether deservedly or not we will not presume to say, in 
part held responsible for this gross insult to art. He is ac- 
cused of having combined freely with his fellows to provent 
the sale of American pictures and promoto that of forcigu 
ones; the basis of the charge being that there was, really, 
a better demand among local picture buyers for the former 
than thelatter. The Nation would fain vindicate the dealer, 
the charge against whom was “ of. course, absurd, because 
men do not engage ia the picture-dealing business for tho 
purpose of pushing the claims of any particalar ecliool on 
public encouragement, but for the purpose of making 
money. If, thorefore, they show a grenter disposition to 
purchase foreign than American pictares, it is because they 
find a readier sale forthem. In other words, it isin every 
country those who buy pictures to keep for their own 
pleasure who make the market for them, and not those who 
buy them to sell again. A horse-denlor who picks up all 
the short-backed horses he can find, is not supposed to bo 
doing so because he himself prefers the short-backed 
variety, but because he finds that that is what his patrons 
desire.” There is, doubtless, only too muck truth in all 
this. Still it ie malancholy and humiliating to ‘find che/- 
deuvres of art and literature brutally classed with the 
mere mechanical achievements of tho bootmaker or tinker. 





In a late number of the Yomiuri Shimbun is a sketch 
intended to illustrate the apprehension of the official 
classes lest they should be excluded from their present 
positions in 1890 when a National Assembly will bo inau- 
gurated, We are introduced to two figares—an Inspector 
of Police, arid a gentleman, evidently, from his Court uni- 


an Englishman, or an American, in the colony. business. | form, some Official of rank. Tho former kneeling on his 
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left knee, with his right leg extended in frout of him, is 
shouting at tho top of his voice and gesticulating wildly. 
The second is busy tapping a big tree, and looking back in 
demoustrative fear at the policeman, to whom he says :— 
*¢ Qonfound it ! whatever we do we offend. Our perplexity 
is constantly increased.” (Ki wo momu may mean either 
tree-tapping or the feeliug of uneasiness). “ By and by 
even this great tree will decay and become a hive for 
bees” (insatiable vampires battening on an exhausted 
treasury). ‘ And then the bees will sting us soundly !" 
The tree is probably symbolical of office and its emolu- 
ments, while the dreaded bees are the forthcoming 
National Assembly, which will doubtless make strict 
inquiry into the various departments and insist upon 
retrenchment wherever possible. 


A comic sketch in another issue of the same paper 
represents a dancing quadrupedal mummer. The front is 
aman with a lion's mask, withfIabels for ears inscribed 
respectively ‘‘Saké tax" and ‘ Tobacco tax.” The rear 
of the figure discloses a lamprey's head (indicative of 
“‘ officials") emerging from the tabard covering the 
complete beast, which is saying :—“ A happy new year | 
Pay your fees, my masters: we will then give you some 
more lion dancing !"’ (otherwise tyrannical officers). The 
populace, represented by two men, is running away 
affrighted, yelling :—*‘ Oh, you fiend! You are doubtless 
the demon of the new year! We had best escape as 
swiftly as possible !"’ Musical instruments are supposed to 
be sounding, in tones of flute and drum :—Shwrie, Shurio, 
hin don don! in other words, “ Taxation of the poor and 
horror-stricken.” 

The formation of a new sailing ship company, with a capi- 
tal of 1} million yen, is announced at Osaka. It would seem 
as though mercantile enterprise had received a fresh impetus 
from the example of the Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha. 





The Nippon Shukio Fiyu Shinshi, a weekly magazine for 
the publication of religious matter, made its first appearence 
on the 5th inst. 





A leading Korean merchant is said to have become a large 
Shareholder in the Union Shipping Company. 


The number of recruits to be enrolled for the Japanese 
army during the carrent year is 26,208. 


Those competitive exhibitions of which Mr. Sayehiro, of 
the Choya Shimbun speaks, at best, with contemptuous com- 
Plaisance, have been productive of good results in Europe, 
whence the idea of their functions has been imported into 
Japan. In the most industrial of countries, Great Britain 
and the Netherlands, for instance, they are still a favored and 
a usefal institation. The Belgian Government has just opened 
at Brussels a commercial museum, under the control of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. The intention of the Govern- 
«ment in creating this museum is to provide for the exhibition 
of specimens of raw materials and manufactures of all coun- 
tries. In arranging the samples in the museum, a portion of 
the building is devoted to each class of products. There is 
attached to the museum a library composed of technical works 
on the principal industries of the world. A weekly journal 
da published in connection with the museum, devoted to 
practical information relating to commerce and industry and 
gleaned from foreign sources by the Consuls and other foreign 
agents of the Government. The public are admitted, without 
fee, every day except Sunday. The Belgian Foreign Office 
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has given orders to all its Consuls and other agents abroad to 
collect fram places within their jurisdiction samples of such 
manufactures as are most in use there, to ascertain the styles 
and patterns most esteemed, and to send them to the maseum, 
The authorities propose to make this museum a great in- 
dustrial educator. 


AMERICA, JAPAN, AND ENGLAND, 





1 Dgpeaels are certainly tending to impart a character of 

exceptional concord to the relations existing between 
Ametica and Japan. It is not long since the United 
States took tho initiative in amending their treaty with 
this country, modifying or expunging those clauses which 
were especially inconsistent with the rights of equal 
freedom that ought to exist between States as between 
individuals. Up to the present, this action has remained 
without practical result, but its abortiveness, so far from 
being chargeable to American reluctance or bad faith, has 
rather had the effect of giving additional salience to 
American affability. For nothing is wanted to render the 
revised treaty operative except the consent of other powers 
to adopt its provisions; and the longer that consent is 
withheld, the greater contrast does American liberality 
offer to European selfishness. In a despatch addressed 
by Mr. Bingham to Mr. Blaine under date June 21st, 
1881, the former, referring to the “‘ refusal of Western 
nations to repeal the unjust restrictions of the conventions 
of 1866," asks :—‘* How long will the free and enlightened 
people of tho Western nations tolerate this great wrong ?"” 
Doubtless many Englishmen -will be disposed to regard 
utterances of this nature as mere “ bunkum,” but without 
discussing the propriety of such an appellation, we may be 
permitted to observe that America has lost nothing by her 
suavity. Among all Japan's treaty friends she is at 
present the most trusted and the most consulted. English 
Princes bave come and gone without suffering themselves 
to be betrayed into any exhibition of sympathy, and 
English members of Parliameut who have ventured to say 
& good word for Japan, have been derided or accused of venal 
motives. But when General Grant visited this country 
he performed a réle very different from that of an ordinary 
sight-seer. From the first he evinced a lively interest 
in Japan's efforts and their outcome, making no attempt 
to conceal his appreciative esteem for a people who have 
accomplished so much in so short . time and in despite 
of such great hinderances. Geniality costs nothing, but 
often brings in a large return. At the hands of English 
diplomats and English merchants, Japan meets with little 
but cold disdain and unsympathetic imperiousness. True, 
she is sometimes told to take comfort—reminded that a 
Spartan discipline is, after all, the most wholesome 
medicine for States as well as for children; but whatever 
faith she may once have been disposed to put in this 
doctrine, has long ago been shaken by a discovery that the 
object of its application is in no way connected with her 
benefit. She sees herself the victim of that old fashioned 
heresy which lies at the root of all tyranny and oppres- 
sion—the absurdly illogical idea that coercion is justifiable 
so long as any degree of incompetence exists in its subject ; 
or, in other words, that men who have not a full -endow- 
ment of faculties ought to be denied the free use of those 
they have. She is not to be allowed to control her own 
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tariff or exercise even a limited amount of jurisdiction 
over foreignors residing: in her territories, until sho has 
indisputably established her ability to do both one and the 
other to the entire satisfaction of everybody concerned. 
It is possible that she fails to seo how this is to be accom- 
plished so long as an opportunity to make the trial is 
denied her, and it is possible also that slic is puzzled to 
discern the abstract justice of curtailing ler legitimate 
rights lest their exercise should encroach on the assumed 
privileges of others. But au expression of these doubts 
elicits sympathy from Americans only, and as 2 necessary 
consequence, Americans only get the credit of being just 
and generous. Had General Grant been an Englishman, 
we question very much whether his advice about the 
Riukin complication would have received such implicit 
compliance at the hands of Japanese statesmen. So too, 
it was to the American Minister that they went for 
counsel in their Korean trouble, and the guidance of 
the same authority las recently been songht and 
followed in more than one important instance. We 
are much mistaken, too, if Amorica’s Korean treaty does 
not prove a fresh bond of sympathy between her and 
Japan. The Senate, by consenting to the ratification with- 
out waiting to ascertain how the status of tho Hermit 
Kingdom is affected by its suzernin’s present attitude, has 
placed the United States in precisely the same position as 
Japan vis-a-vis China. Both have been partios to an act 
which virtually recognizes Korea's independence, and both 
owe it to their dignity to ascertain definitely that the sove- 
reign of a country with which they have contracted treaty 
obligations is something more than a Chineso Viceroy. 
Japan will certaifly be wise enough to make common 
eause with the United States in whatever negotiations may 
be necessitated by these complications, and the entente 
cordiale already existing between the Cabinets at Washing- 
ton and Tokiyo cannot fail to be further strengthened in 
the sequel. During the present year, too, we may expect 
- that the return of the Shimonoseki indemnity will become 
an accomplished fact, and whatever view America’s former 
associates may take of this proceeding, it cannot be denied 
that the effect of her act will be to dissociate her from a 
policy which must always be remembered with some bitter- 
ness by the Japanese people. 
So far as Japan is concerned, we have nothing but 
congratulations to offer her on the happy intimacy of her 
relations with the Great Republic. But we frankly confess 
to a sentiment of considerable chagrin when we contrast the 
overwhelming preponderance of British interests in this 
country with the insignificance of British influence. Even 
when ample allowance has been made for the greater pro- 
pinquity of the United States and for the fact that the 
professed spirit of their foreign policy renders it particu- 
larly attractive to Oriental eyes, we find ample reason 
remaining to be perplexed at the inferior position to which 
Englishmen have gradually been relegated. It is not that 
they are found wanting in any of the points which constitute 
@ title to consideration. For commercial enterprise En- 
glish merchants have been at least as conspicious as any- 
body else; English students have easily carried off the 
palm as interpreters of Japanese history and sociology ; 
‘English diplomatists have been served by an abler staff than 
any of their colleagues could command ; English sovereigns 
have found their way into the Treasury at Tokiyo; English 
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engineers have built Japan's railways; English officers 
organized her navy; English scientists trained her 
students, and English soldiers and sailors dealt her harder 
blows than the soldiers and sailors of any other power. 
Yet all thoso things seem to count for little or nothing. 
English influence remains ata palpable discount. Like 
the currency, it has depreciated, but unlike tho currency, 
it unfortunately exhibits no tendency to recover its proper 
level. Doubtless, more than one cause has combined to 
produce this result, but for all practical purposes one 
cause aud one only necd be noted. English obduracy 
alone stands to-day between Japan and the recognition of 
those rights which it is the paramount object of all her 
aspirations to acquire. We need not pause here to con- 
sider whether English obduracy is justified or not. Every- 
body is very well aware that if there is any sacrifice to. 
be made in thie matter, it falls most heavily upon Great. 
Britain, who has incomparably the largest interests at 
stake. But if a principle is right, all the consequences 
its practice involves must be justifiable. That is a shabby 
species of morality—a morality least of all suited to 
English character and English traditions—which makes 
the necessity of obeying its precepts inversely proportional 
to the inconvenience incurred in the process. That Ame- 
rica, Russia, and Germany can afford to be more generous 
than Great Britain, or that their obligation to be just is 
less aymatter of expediency than hers, we altogether decline 
to believe. Something of the sort, however, has certainly 
come to be believed by the Japanese, and although it does 
not matter much to Great Britain from a material point of 
view what fashion of reputation she enjoys at this end of 
the world, it matters a good deal to Englishmen in Japan ; 
while, as an abstract fact, it furnishes food for reflection 
to all who admit that force is no longer the most important 
factor of international intercourse. 








CHINA, SIAM, AND KOREA. 


A SHORT time ago there appeared, in one of the 

Hongkong journals, a statement to the effect that 
the Government of China had despatched an envoy to the 
Court of Siam to demand a renewal of the tribute missions 
formerly sent by the King of that country to the Emperor 
of the Middle Kingdom. * The rumour excited considerable 
interest. Taken in conjunction with the vigorous nature 
of China’s protests against French aggression in Tong- 
king, and her extraordinarily resolute policy in Korea, it 
seemed to warrant an inference that the Celestial giant 
was beginning to rouse himself from his long lethargy, 
and that the stretching of his huge limbs might cause a. 
good deal of perturbation. among his smaller neighbours. 
Under the circumstances, some curiosity was felt as to the: 
probable action of the United States’ Government, by 
whom @ Minister to Siam had recently been appointed and 
who might therefore be expected to take steps, directly or 
indirectly, with the view of determining the exact nature 
of the relations existing between the courts at Peking and 
Bangkok. Such steps were indeed taken, and we learn, 
on most trustworthy authority, that the rumoured despatch 
of a Chinese mission for the purpose of recalling Siam to 
its allegiance, was explicitly and emphatically denied by 
the Tsung-li Yamen. Four ministers of the Chinese 
Foreign Office were present when the subject was mooted 
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by the Secretary of the American Legation at Peking, and 
they are understood to have been unanimous in their dis- 
avowal of any such intention on the part of their Govern- 
ment. They further added—and this is not the least 
interesting portion of the interview—that tribute-bearing 
deputations from the various petty States adjacent to 
China had always been of a purely voluntary nature, and 
that no record existed of any case in’ which the 
payment of such tribute had ever been demanded 
or even suggested by China. As for the tribute itself, 
they explained that it generally consisted of comparatively 
valueless presents, which were graciowsly received, and 
presents of larger, but still insignificant value, made in 
return. The custom, they added, was of great antiquity, 
but having no import beyond an interchange of neigh- 
bourly courtesies, and the rendering of a certain measure 
of deference to the dignity and power of China, its con- 
tinuance or discontinuance was a matter of complete iu- 
differonce to the Government of the Middle Kingdom. 


We are not disposed to place any very implicit reliance 
on the consistency of the Tsung-li Yamen’s utterances. It 
is on record how they disavowed all title to interfere in 
Korean affairs, when France first and America afterwards 
thought it right to consalt the Cabinet at Peking before 
calling the Hermit Kingdom directly to account for its 
darbarities ; and it is also on record how, in the courso of 
half-a dozon years, a sudden access of jealous apprehen- 
sion totally obliterated the memory of thesa disavowals, 
and impelled China to treat Korea, to all intents and 
purposes, as an outlying province, Still, making due 
allowance for the apparently constitdtional nature of this 
inconsistency, we cannot but marvel that four Chinese 
Ministers should have volunteered such a definition of the 
relations between the Middle Kingdom and its tributaries, 
at the very moment when H.E. Li Hung Chang was 
arresting aud banishing Korean Regents, imprisoning 
Korean Ministers, guarding the Korean Capital with 
Chineso braves, and issuing mandatory decrees to Korean 
subjects. The only conclusion we can come to is that which 
we expressed three months ago, namely—that, under the 
influence of her Japanese nightmare, China is tuo much 
flurried to be capable of interpreting her own intentions. 
Persons of habitually slow mental processes not unfre- 
quently lose their moral equilibrium altogether in the 
presence of any crisis forbidding deliberation. It is very 
conceivable that to a huge empire in a comparatively 
comatose condition, there may be something specially 
comfortable in the notion of being surrounded by a quantity 
of tributary padding to soften and fend off the shocks of 
the outer world’s restless aggressiveness. One could ap- 
preciate, too, and sympathize with, a State which allowed 
its foreign policy to be influenced by some romantic recol- 
lection of tutelary obligations that had grown up in the 
shadow of its ancient majesty. But does either of these 
interpretations apply.to China’s case? To-day, we find 
her remonstrating against Frevek usurpations in the terri- 
tories of her tributary, Tongking ; to-morrow, declaring to 
‘an American diplomatist that the relations between herself 
and these petty kingdoms on her borders are of a purely 
sentimental natnre. One year, she disavows all obligation 
in connection with the outrages of a tributary; the next, 
she makes those outrages a pretext for treating that very 
Gibutary as though it were an integral part of her own 
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ewpire. Her changes of attitude are truly bewildering. 
They defy all forecast, and the only stable impression her 
proceedings convey is that she is at last waking up from 
her long slcep and not yet quite competent to exerciso her 
faculties clearly. 

But the trouble of the thing is that nobody knows what 
to expect next. China's vagaries have passed beyond the 
range of rational analysis. A short time ago the public 
was surprised to hear that H.E. Li Hung Chang had 
appointed his German employé, Mr. Millendorff, to the 
office of Inspector of Customs in Korea, contrary to the 
understood, if not the expressed, wishes of Sir Robert 
Hart. Had the Grand Seoretary’s purpose been limited 
by fiscal considerations, that he should sct no store by the 
codperation of tried and trusted servants was an idea 
inconsistent with his reputation for shrewdness and tact. 
But his purpose was not so limited. We now learn that 
Mr. Méllendorff has become a member of the Korean 
Government, an official of tho Foreign Office; and it is 
not impossible that, one of these days, the Japanese 
Minister in Séul may find himself discussing Korean 
problems with a foreigner in the service of Li Hung 
Chang. Doubtless Korea has a right to choose her own 
representatives. Japan is not likely to raise any illiberal 
objections on that score. Only, she will know with whom 
she has to deal, and it may be doubted whether the know- 
ledge will muchehelp to smooth the course of her relations 
with Korea. 

What may be the sequel of all this, we cannot pretend 
to predict, but its immediate effects are very much to be 
regretted. Japan is honestly desirous of preserving peace, 
but she naturally feels that to remain unarmed in the pre- 
sence of such a capricious element of disturbance as Chi- 
nese jealousy, would be to invite aggression. It is hard 
that her resolute efforts to restore her currency and 
develop her resources should be interrupted by a fit of 
pique on the part of her big neighbour ; but this, perhaps, 
is one of the contingencies she had to expect when she 
elected to become the representative of Western civilization 
in the Orient. China, awaking to the consciousness that 
she has been left behind in the race, is apparently bent on 
giving the avorld some practical proof that the strength of 
inertia is not her only claim to consideration. It is to be 
regretted for her own sake that her method of self-assertion 
should imperil her reputation for good sense. 
lll 

REVIEW. 


A Hand book of English, specially prepared for the Students 
of the Imperial College of Engineering. By Jauzs Maix 
Dixoy, M.A., Professor of English inthe College. Tokio: 
Printed at the CoHege Press. 1882. 


Tare manual aims at the teaching of English from a logical 
basis. On examining the chapters, one is struck with the 
freshness and originality with which the various principles 
are explained and illustrated, In this respect, the book is 
made both more interesting and readable than works of its 
class generally are. The subject is well-treated throughout, 
and whilst the old familiar definitions of the parts of speech 
have almost disappeared, the arrangement on the whole ig 
orderly and well defined. By this method, which we believe 
to be the best, the author is enabled to lay down general 
principles which develop the reasoning powers of the stadent, 
and lead to an iutelligent appreciation of the structure of 
the English language. The Chapter on the Substantive, 
proceeding on these lines, divides the “noun, or term, into 
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“Singular or general, concrete and abstract.” And the 
farther arrangement into “ genus and species” with the 
explanations as to the connotation and denotation of terms, 
‘is well adapted for teaching purposes. 

‘The “Article” necessarily occupies an important place in 
‘the manual, Tho “ special” rules for its use are very good, 
and the whole treatment of the subject shows the result of 
earcful research, and a grasp of the principles which underlie 
‘the use of the “article” in European languages. A special 
‘feature is the number of “ Annotated passages” which 
occur here and elsewhere throughout the volume, and which 
‘will doubtless be exceedingly useful. 

In his treatment of the “ Verb,” the author has entirely 
departed from the old lines. In this, we believe, he has 
specially laid himself open to criticism. 

Tho arrangement of the verb as shown by the paradigm, 
page G5, is into “Indeterminate Time,” and “Determinate 
Time": there is a further division into ‘ Non-momentary 
ypresent and non-momentary past.” Many of the definitions 
of the use of Anxiliary and Potential forms are well thoaght 
-out and clearly explained, but it would seem as if the author, 
having no confidence in the old methods of Moods and ‘Tenses, 
and apparently despairing of making his new arrangement 
intelligible by ordinary means, has abandoned the asual 
method of expressing Thought, and has had recourse to 
Mathematical Demonstrations, which, without doubt, are able 
bat bewildering. Tho proposition, with diagram annexed, 
which occupies pages 54 and 55, begins as follows :— 








Present 
Past A Future 
Oase I. c | 
5 Fature 
sec ccccerccssesccecccscscerse de §=Tenee 
Present Past sub- 
Past Futore pases: 
Case II. Cc B resent 
| Seceesese UL coeecriceeehatiectee cee tees conditional 
; or Future 
subjunctive. 


Let A be a point representing the present, and let the line C B 
through A, C B being unlimited, both toward Cand toward 
bw C wil represent the past, and A Bthefature. If O represent 
the moment when obligation is incurred, and F the time for fulfil- 
ment of the same, then the dotted line O F will represent the time, 
&c., and 20 on through an elaborate proof which winds up thus : 
‘6 What mast be insisted upon in regard to this past conditioned 
mode of assertion is, that it is not a past tense in itself, but has 
only a relation to the past, being conditioned by obligation, purpose, 
or necessity in the past; in itself it is naturally present, but by no 
means necessarily po, as we have seen. It is no more past than the 
future is present, but it is a past tense to the future, as it is a fature 
tense to the past. 

This method has the charm of novelty, and is appreciable 
‘therefore by the Japanese. On the whole, the arrangement 
of this chapter is not equal in ability to that displayed in 
the other portions of the work ; and one has the idea forced 
apon him that in company with the author he has left the 
ordinary guides and landmarks and is floundering about in a 
sea of definitions, propositions, and problems. 

We torn with pleasure to the chapter on the “ Preposition.” 
This part is thoroughly well-treated and abounds in examples 
and phrases, pointed and well-chosen. 

It must be confessed that the literary form of the work is 
somewhat disappointing. While the thinking is in many 
parts clearly arranged, many of the sentences being neatly 
turned, the style on the whole is unequal. We are surprised 
to meet with “halting and ragged” sentences, which leave 
on the mind the impression that, while the various parts of 
the paragraph are all present, they seem to have become con- 
fased at their proximity, and lost themselves in the intricacies 
of the sentence. Such, a sentence forexample, occurs on page 
6, where the definition is neither good nor well expressed. 
4¢ Music is not Music, unless it can be referred to some 
exactly graduated scale, the endless variations of which, 
fecarring in a certain exact and definite way, are tho melodies 
which delight the ear. So with poetry, whose object, while 
intellectual, is at the same time, emotional, the senses must be 
gratified by rhythmical movement.” 

Then, again, we have the following on page 53. 

A Present Conditional. The peculiarity of this tense {s that it is 
formed with auxiliaries in the Past Tense, would and should, some, 
times were, Bat this is no more strange than to have a Fature 
Tense formed with auxiliaries in the Present. In the one case we 
Auave a Present Past-conditioned Tense, in the other a Fatare Present- 
‘conditioned. The conditioned nature of the Fature Tense is allowed 
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by grammarians, and yet the connection between it and the Con- 
ditional, which is as close as that be i 

the simple Past, is not brought out. eens eee east aad 

The Book abounds in copious examples, many of which, in 
prose and in verse, are really choice passuges which have evi- 
dently been carefully gathered in course of reading by the 
author, and are remarkably well adapted for fixing principles 
in i mind of which they are illustrations, 

tese examples are not “ stereotyped” e.g. 167. 
“Some of the college divines are no core shove roo 
than a lady is.”), Nor are they “ made up” for the purpose, 
Bat whilst these quotations are all taken from authors, some 
are decidedly inadmissible in a work of this natare. The 
following aro examples of the kind referred to:—Page 99: 
“By the living Jingo, I am all of a mack of sweat.” P 
69: “ Amidst the crowd and the scuffle, a scrubby-looking, 
yellow-faced foreigner is warbling inaadibly in a corner." 
Page 70: “The boozy, unshorn wretch is seen hovering 
round quays as packets arrive.” And we would quote in 
this connection the words of a recent review in the ‘ Chry- 
santhemam,” of a work of a similar kind :—* Unless a student 
possesses a good slang dictionary, such sentences will be 
anintelligible.” 

At the end of the volume are “Instructions for Proof 
Reading,” which are brief but comprehensive, and suggestive 
no doubt of the thought, that after the Manual has been 
“ mastered,” these instractions will prove of great service, 

The book is well got up and clearly printed. 








RECENT JAPANESE PROGRESS. 


(COXCLUDED.) 
As Japan's army is distinctly French, so is her navy Eng- 
lish in type. Ships, crews, ccpanization, and routine are mally 
on British patterns. The ordnance alone is to a great extent 
German. An English naval commission, now dwindled to very 
small proportions, has done in the case of the navy just what a 
French mission did in that of the army. Besides this, man 
Japanese naval officers receive their early training in British 
ships of war. At present there are twenty fighting vesse 
nineteen of which are steamers, carrying 156 guns and mann 
sone 5,900 sailors and artillerymen, serving undera system of 
voluntary enlistment. The most powerful of them is the iron- 
clad Fxao, built by Messrs. Samuda, carrying armour from 
seven to nine inches thick, and a battery of six Krupp’s steel 
breech-loaders of 15} and 5} tons. Next in rank to her come the 
ironclad corvettes Aongo and Hiyei, designed, like her, by Sir 
E. J. Reed, with armour belts 4} inches in thickness, and each 
carrying twelve Krupp’s steel 142-pounders. The rest are 
samller craft and gan-vessels, some bought from foreign powers, 
others built at Yokosuka, near Yokohama. In connection with 
the navy is a flourishing naval college, at which a large number 
of officers and cadets receive high professional and scientific 
training. There are extensive dockyards and naval factories 
at Yokosuka, and Nagasaki, and docks capable of receiving the 
largest ironclads. A torpedo school bas been established ; 
aleo a hydrographical department, already duing useful work 
in the survey of the coasts and harbours ; and an astronomical 
observatory is now being set on foot in Tékié. 2 
In the work of education on modern principles Japan is 
making an amount of progress that is calculated to have a vast 
and very important effect upon the-national development. Ac- 
cording toa wrilerin the ‘Japan Mail,’ in 1873-74, education in the 
old Japanese style was by no means neglected in the days of the 
Tékugawa dynasty of Shégun. Private schools for children of 
the agricultural, trading, and artizan classes, abounded in the 
cities of the Empire, and every village of any size had at least 
oue such school. Three-foarths of the population could read, 
write, and reckon. Besides these private schools, there were in 
most of the provincial capitals special schools for the sons of 
samurai, at which physical and moral were added to intellectual 
training. At the two capitals, Kiéto and Yedo (Tékié), were 
institutions of a yet higher order. But at the greet majority 
of them all the intellectual education was of a sort little 
calculated to expand the mind. It cousisted rather of cram- 
ming than of teaching, of copying and learning by heart, instead 
of sound mental culture. A monotonous round of Japanese 
history and Chinese classics, reading, writing, ecclesiastice, and 
counting on the abacus constituted the average Japanese youth's 
education. Teachers and ripe echolars alike were only school- 
men. But in 1871 the work of national education was placed 
in the hands of the Mombua Shé, a new department which 
replaced the old Daigaku-rid, or university. Vast changes were 
quickly made ander the altered régime. In 1872 a law passed 
providing for the gradual establishment of 53,000 Government 
schools throughout the Empire, at which teaching should be 
conducted on Western principles. ‘This was a proportion of 
one school for every 640 inhabitants. The new scheme made 


‘such progress that by thd end of 1873 the number of pupils in 
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the Government schools exceeded 400,000. At first great 
difficulty and confusion were experienced. Numbers of foreign 
teachers crept into the service who had received no training 
and very little education themselves, and were utterly unfit for 
their work. There was also the drawback consequent upon the 
ecarcity of aids for enabling masters to acquire the language of 
their pupils, or vice rersd, 90 that interpreters had to be emplo- 
yed to assist in the work of teaching. Gradnally, however, all 
this hns been improved. Skilled professional teachers have 
replaced the spurious ‘ professors’ of the early days ; while the 
spread of education, and the labours of scholars have to a great 
extent done away with the old difficulties in respect of language. 
Within the last few years the growth of the education move- 
ment has been iu the highest degree remarkable. The 400,000 
pupils of 1873 have swelled to more than five times that 
number. According to the most recent statistics from the 
report of the Minister for Education, anfortunately not brought 
down to a later date than 1877, there were then, in the seven 
great school districts into which Japan is divided, 24,281 public 
elementary schools, employing 56,658 male and 1,275 female 
teachers, and educating 1,552,410 male and 543,768 female 
pupils, or an avorago of eighty-six pupils for each school. There 
were also 66,784 pupils in 1178 private elementary «chools. 
The total population of the school districts being some 34} 
millions, and the area about 110,000 square miles; there was 
thus one elementary school for every 1,345 inhabitants, and 
every 4} square miles. Even in the remotest districts 
nearly every village of moderate size has its national school, 
generally built in part European style, and at once noticed by 
the traveller as the most imposing structure in the place. ‘Ihe 
number of children of school age in Japan is atated at 5,251,807 
and of these about 40 per cent. were receiving irstraction ; 
while the average of daily attendance was some 71 per cent. 
Of middle schouls there were thirty-one public and 358 private, 
instrocting 20,522 pupils, mostly males. At these the course 
lasts from 24 to five years, and includes a high-class education, 
extending tosuch subjects as physics, chemistry, natural history, 
moral philosophy, and law. Tn fifteen of them English is 
taught. ‘The T6kié University, incorporated in 1877, comprises 
departments of law, philosophy, and literature, with, at the 
date of the report, 710 students; alson medical department, 
created out of a former college of medicine, in which 1,040 
etudeuts were being taught by a staff of thirty-five native and 
foreign physicians and instructors. With this are associated 
a large hospital, and all necessary aids and appliances for 
acientific medical training. Applied science and architecture 
are taught at the Civil Engineering College in Tékié, the 
highest establishment for technical learning in Japan. Special 
echools for advanced teaching come next in order. Of these, 
ublic and private, there were fifty-two, with 3,361 students 
earning law, medicine, agriculture, chomistry, mathematics, 
navigation, aud drawing. Foreign language schools num- 
bered twenty-eight, of which twenty-one were private, English 
being taught in twenty-five of them, Fronch, German, Russian, 
and Chinese in the others. The number of pupils at these 
achools in 1877 was 1,522, but they are rapidly declining, partl 
from being supplanted by the middle achools, at which English 
is taught, and partly because there is so little demand as yet 
for a knowledge of foreign languages, except at the capitals and 
treaty ports. In schools for teaching female handiwork there 
were 4,807 pupils. Lastly, teachers for the middle and elemen- 


tary schools are trained at normal colleges and schoola, of which g* 


there were ninety-eight with 815 teachers, and 7,399 male and 
727 female pupils. 


’ District rates, school fees, and voluntary contributions now 
farnish most of the funds for the public elementary and normal 
achools. Government grantein-ol have lately been withdrawn. 
In 1877 the total expenditure on these schools was £1,072,974, 
or about 10s. per pupil, of which one-half was provided by the 
rates, and about one-ninth by grants-in-aid. Numerous and 
liberal contributions to the cause of education attest the wide 
public interest which is felt in the subject. In the five years 
1873-77, no less than £1,700,000 in money and 700 acres of 
land were thus bestowed. The cstablishment of education 
conventions in many of the fs and ken also gives proof of the 
general interest. or the Me dese schools there are regular 
systems of text-books, framed according to the condition of the 
people in the various districts. The pupils sit at deske, instead 
of, as formerly, on the ground, learn from the blackboard, 
objects, and maps, and use decimal notation and English 
numerals and signs. Local supervisors and Government 
inspectors from the Mombu Shé regulate and report upon school 
affairs and management. In the gradual development of the 
system of public education, care-has wisely been taken to arrange 
school hours and seasons so as to the avoid interference with 
the people's industrial pursuits, and generally measures have 
been adjasted to suit the convenience of localities, and to ex- 
tend the benefits of education as far as possible to all classes. 

Altogether, in 1877, some 2,204,000 of the youth of Japan 
‘were being educated by skilful instructors on modern principles, 
and in degrees ranging from the simple tuition of the village 
school up to the highest forms of Westeru teaching. Their 
number is increasing largely every year. In 1878 it had 
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swelled to 2,319,000. The testimony of the writer above re- 
ferred to is that intellectually the Japanese students are on the 
average probably equal to those vf Europe or America, while 
in the gentler virtues of respect, docility, industry, politeness, 
ard self-control they aro unquestionably superior. ‘Though a 
few among the people of Japan are still attached to the old 
methods of teaching, on the other hand there aro abundant and 
wonderful proofs of the stendy growth and success of the new 
system, and of a keen nationnl desire for the rel advantages of 
modern education. The progress already mado in a few years 
hua been indeed astonishing, especially for an Asiatio country.. 
Nevertheless, there is room for yet furthor improveinent,. 
notably in reepect of the education of girls, the number of 
whom at present under instruction bears a lamentably smalt 
proportion to that of the boys. : 

Concurrent with the growth of education, and hardly less 
remarkable, has been that of the native newspaper press. Though 
newspapers, so-called, existed as early as 1860, they were rather 
of the magazine character, aud had a very amull circulation. 
But in 1871 a daily paper, the first in Japon, was started at 
Yokohama, and in tho same year “The Shimbun Zasshi,’ or 
“ Budget of News,” in reality a Government organ, was set on 
foot in Tkid. Other dailies and weeklies sprang up quickly in 
1872. In 1873 a high-class paper called ‘Tho Meiroku Zasshi’ 
was brought out by a society of prominent and abie literary 
men, amongst whom was Mr. Mori Arinori, the present Minister 
to Great Britain, and soon attained the position of the leading 
journal, About this time newspapers bean to come into great 
demand, their form and matter were much improved, and the 
power of the press rapidly incrensed. Iu the words of a writer 
in the ‘Osaka Nippo’— 

Before this, the mass of the people had looked upon newspapers 
in much the same light as the coloured pictures sold in shops, but 
they now began to see that they were wrong in holding such views, 
Thus the reading of newspapers greatly increased, and the journals 
themselves began to exercise considerable influence over public 
opinion. 2 

"The writers in many of the journals of the present day are 
very fairly well-informed, aud gaining rapidly iu experience 
and kuowlodge. The first press laws were enacted in 1873, 
but in 1875, owing to the extreme aud dangerous license 
which had been assumed by some writers and editors, they 
were repealed, and fresh regulations issued, including a law 
followed in 1876 by another, for the repression of seditious 
journals, The regulations, even as thas amended, are how- 
ever milder that those in many European countries. Though 
some hot-headed editors have been punished by fines or im- 
prisonment, and several organs prohibited, the newspaper press 
has nevertheless flourished to a remarkable degree, having now 
reached a total of 112 dailies and 130 perivdicals, with an 
annual circulation of 33) millions of copies. In the Satenma 
rebellion, Japanese special correspondents pursued their work 
fearlessly, throngh danger and hardship, and at the cost of 
capture in many cases; and it should be chronicled, to the 
credit of the native press, that, by their loyal tone from the 
outeet of that struggle, they exercised a most healthy influence 
upon public opiuion at a serious crisis, and without doubt con- 
tributed in some degree to the Imperial successes. Their 
conduct in this reapect exhibited a striking contrast to that of 
the foreign press at the treaty ports. ; 

The manner in which Japan's postal service has been or- 
nized and brought in a short time to a state of high efficiency 
ia one of the most astonishing features of her recent progress. 
This department, to the working of which the Japanese were 
entire strangers a few years ago, will now bear comparison 
with any in Europe; yet, excepting a few foreigners in the 
international offices, the employés, 7,500 in number, are wholly 
natives. The old system of runners, despatched at long in- 
tervals or as occasion required, has given place to a daily post 
and an elaborate modern organization, complete with offices, 
pillar and letter hoxes, stamps, post-cards, and money-orders ; 
while a wise tariff, ander which stamps are sold for as little as 
one halfpenny and post-cards for a farthing, has brought the 
benefits of a regular service within the reach of the poorest 
classes. The figures given in the Postmaster-General’s report 
for the year ended 39th June, 1879, the latest issued, afford 
satisfactory proof of the great and growing extent to which the 
Japanese people appreciate and avail themeelvea of these 
benefits. There were then in Japan, according to the report, 
7,439 post offices, street boxes, and receiving and stamp agen- 
cies. The aggregate length of the mail routes in operation was 
about 36,000 miles... The number of letters, post-cards, news- 
papers, books, samples, &o., which passed through the poet in 
the preceding twelvemonth, including those despatched to 
foreign countries, was 55,775,206, suowing an increase of 18 per 
cent. on the return for the previous year ; and the excess of 
revenue over expenditure for the twelvemonth was about 15 
per cent., equivalent to the sam of £24,000. Money-orders 
were issued: to the extent of about £741,000, and represented 
an increase of 33 per cent. in money value, and 22 per cent. 
in number over those issued in the preceding year. Post- 
office Saving Banke, of which at the date of the report there 
were 595 in the country, were growing so quickly in public 
esteem that the amount deposited exceeded that for the pre- 
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vious year by upwards of 82 per cent., and there were 12,000 
‘more depositors. ‘he mails are conveyed with great re- 
gularity and safety. Out of the lurge number of letters above 
quoted, only 138 were lost in transmission or delivery, and 341 
by theft. Where no railways exist they are carried by coach or 
nnrikisha, or, in districts unprovided with good roads, by 
velays of runners, in the old atyle. Even thus they are trans- 
ported on au average about 100 miles per diem. Japan was 
one of the parties to the Universal Poatal Convention of 1878 ; 
and her whole service as now organized must be regarded, from 
‘its immediate social advantages aud as a certain means of 
civilizing andeducating the people, as one of the greatest benefits 
that could have been conferred upon the country. 


In the matter of Railways the Government of Japan have 
acted thus far with great caution, and, in spite of the pressure 
for railway extension which has been brought to bear upon 
them by foreigners, have wisely confined themselves to making 
‘only those which were sure to pay Hence, as contrasted with 
the progress in many other public works, that of railways Las 
been small. The first line, that from ‘T'ékié to Yokobama, 
eighteen miles in length, was opened in 1872. Soon after 
this a second line was finished from Hidgo to Osaka ; and its 
extension to Kidto, a total distance of forty-eight miles, was 
opened on the 5th February, 1877, the day after the first news 
of the Satsuma outbreak reached the Government. This has 
been since extended ten miles further, to Otsu at the south- 
west end of Lake Biwa, which is navigable for small steamers 
for a distance of about furty miles. A third line, ewenty- 
seven miles long, from Nagahama at the north-east end of 
the lake to ‘T'suruga on the weet coast, is now being made. 
When finished, this important section will complete the 
railway and steamer communication between the east and 
west coasts, and connoct one of the chief ports for the exten- 

ive produce of the provinces on the western seaboard with 

eaka, the Livorpool of Japan, thus bringing within the 
compass of a few hours a trade which it hus hitherto taken 
many months to accomplish by means of junks. One other 
short line, that from Otarunai to Sapporo in the island of 
Yozo, now being. made, completes the list of Japanese rail- 
ways that are fiuished or under construction. The railways 
now iu operation are not only admirably built, but very well 
worked and managed, and have enjoyed almost complete 
freedom from accidents. They have a large and rapidly increas- 
ing traffic, and yield considerable profits, amounting at present 
to about £120,000 peranuum. The Japanese public show thier 
appreciation of the advan of ocbeap, safe, aud rapid transit 
by crowding the trains. On the seventy-six miles open for 
traffic, no fewer than 4,368,727 parsengers were conveyed during 
the year ended 30th June, 1880, and without a single accident. 
Construction and superintendence are atill in English hands, 
bat the skilled foreign staff hitherto employed in working and 
maintenance are ates road reduced, without detriment to 
the service, and repl by natives. Japanese engine-drivers 
now run many of the passenger and goods trains without delay 
or misha  pointsmen, smiths, and carriage-builders are 
also solely composed of natives, under the supervision of one or 
two foreign foremen, and Japanese engineering cadets carry 
on, almost unaided, the surveys, construction, aud maintenance 
of the railway works in progress. 


But of all the public enterprizes which have been undertaken 
by the Japanese Government, none su in efficiency and 
usefulness that of the Department of Telegraphs. The begin- 
ning of telegraphs in Japan was a line half a mile in length 
constructed in September, 1869, between the public offices in 
Yokohama. In the autumn of the following year Yokohama 
and Tokio were connected ; also Kobe and Osaka. At the end 
of 1870, forty-five miles of lines were open, and eight offices. 
In September, 1871, work was begun on a great trunk line, 
from Tokio, through Kioto, to Nagasaki, near the extreme 
south of Japan, a distance of 870 miles. This line, of two 
wi mew Sid Simonoseki Strait by submarine cables, was 
completed in February, 1873 ; and by October of the followiu 
year an extension north-eastward, from Tokio to Imabuts aad 
across the Tsugaru Strait to Hakodate in the south of Yezo—a 
distance of 530 miles—was finished and open for traffic. The 
system continued to spread. By June, 1875, the length of 
lines in operation amounted to 1,901 miles and the stations to 
forty-five ; while the readiness of the Japanese public to avail 
-themselves of telegraphic facilities was shown by the fact that 
the number of messages had’ swelled from 19,448 in the year 
1871 to 356,539 in 1874. In the fiscal year ended 30th June, 
1879, the receipts from messages aud other sources was for the 
first time in excess of the costof maintenance. On the 31st De- 
cember, 1879, 3,930 miles of lines, carrying 9,345 miles of wires, 
were in operation in the Empire, together with 182 Government 
and public offices; and the number and messages sent in- the 
twelvemonth expiring 30th June, 1879, was 1,272,756, being an 
-increase of nearly 22 per cent. on the number sent in the pre- 
ceding year. The message tariff has been wisely fixed at very 
low rates for Japanese. Hence the popularity of the telegraphs, 
and a large and rapidly increasing traffic, which bids fair at an 
early date to yield a good rate of interest on outlay, over and 

. above the cost of maintenance. 
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There are now 1,800 employés in the department, of whom ten 
only are Europeans. At its head, as Director-General, is a 
Jupanese gentleman, from whose reports these statistics are 
taken. In connection with it is a school, established in Tokio 
in 1873, at which young students are taught English and French 
and the manipulation of the instruments, and from which the 
are drafted when proficient to the various stations. In 1878 
this was supplemented by an engineering school for educating 
the higher grades of the staff in telegraphic surveying, con- 
struction, and other out-door work, and in general daties of 
supervision. There is aleo a Government manufactory in 
Tokio; and, with the exception of line-wires and cables, nearly 
the whole of the apparatus and materials are now either turned 
out at this establishment orsupplied by native contractors, The 
instruments produced at the factory are fully equal in accur 
and finish to those of foreign make. The telegraph system is 
spreading rudidly to all parts of the Empire. Already nearly 
every important ceutre of local Government, and every 
depét of trade has been provided with telegraphic communi- 
cation ; and so highly is this valued that the Government find 
it impoesible to keep pace with the numerous urgent applica- 
tions for new lines which are continually reaching them from 
popnlous districts. It is interesting to note that telegraphy 
rendered prompt and efficient service in the Satsuma rebellion, 
and contributed in no slight de to its suppression, not only 
by means of the ordinary lines, but by an extensive system of 
temporary field telegraphs connecting the various divisions of 
the Imperinl army. No fewer than 611 mites of army tele- 
graphs were thus constructed in the course of the struggle. In 
1879 Japan declared her adbesion to the terms of the 8¢. 
Petersburg convention, thus placing her telegraphic arrauge- 
ments on a footing with those of other nations. Two cables, 
by way of Siberia and of India, now connect her with Europe. 
Duplex telegraphy has lately been introduced ; and, viewing 
the department as a whole, the Government of Japan, and those 
who have helped them to bring it up to its present condition, 
may justly point with pride to the fact that in completeness 
aed. efficiency it is now, though but eleven years in existence, 
hardly second to that of any other country. 


Another strongly marked feature of Japan's recent advance 
in civilization is the complete reform that has been wrought of 
late years in her prison system. Japanese jails of thirty or forty 
years ago were-as bad as those of old London, or even worse, 
though perhaps not so bad as are those of China at the present 
day. Sanitary rules were wholly disregarded, the food was bad. 
and irregular, there was no proper provision for the sick, and 
the mortality was often enormous. Trades and occupations 
were never taught, and cruel panishments, short only of death, 
were in the power of supreme and corrupt prieon officials. 
Now, however, the modern principle of strict yet humane 
treatment of criminals which has beeu adopted by the civilized 
world is nowhere mor fully appecred and acted up to than in 
Japan. Well, indeed admirably, conducted juils are to be 
found in every province, built in airy aud healthy sites, 
managed by responsible officials whose discretionary powers are 
strictly limited, and replete with all modern improvements for 
the suppression of crime without brutality. Making due 
allowance for the climate and the habits and mode of life of 
the people, many of the, jails and convict prisous, ae, for 
example, those of Toki, Osaka, Kisto, Hiégo, Sendat, Akita, 
and Kansgaws, some of which have been visited by the writer, 
will bear comparieon with the prisons of Europe in ocon- 
venience, cleanliness, sanitation, and geueral mauagement. 
Strict but sufficient dict inspected by medical men and 
given at regular hours, daily bathing, infirmaries where the 
sick are treated by prison doctors on the European plen, 
and school teaching for all classes of prisoners are pro- 
vided by the jail regulations. Industrial labour, the best of 
all reformatory elements, has been very largely introduced, 
and a great number of trades and occupations are taught or 
superintended by artizans, most of whom are prisoners them- 
selves. Amongst them are printing, earpenisy; joinery, and 
iron-casting, lacquering, apinning, weaving aud tailoring, the 
making of blanketa, boots and shoes, straw hats, chairs, bas- 
kets, paper, matches, bricks and porcelain, and even cloisonnée 
enamelling. In the jails, as in the schools of Japan, flogging 
has been wholly abolished. For the tread-mill or other 
bard-labour punishment, an excellent substitute is provided by 
uative machines for cleaning rice, which afford really labori- 
ous and, at the same time, usefal occupation for prisoners 
under sentence of bard labour. For capital punishment, 
hanging is taking the place ot the old method of decapitation. 
Besides the chief provincial jails and convict establishments, 
there are district prisons in the larger towns conducted on the 
principles thus described. One cardinal feature of the prison 
system is the care which has been taken to establish stringent 
safeguards against abuee of power on the part of the officials, 
by minute regulations so framed by the Home Department as 
to leave as little as possible to their discretion and to provide 
for every conten ys The gravest punishment for ordinary 
prison offences which the goveruor has power to inflict is the 
dark solitary cell, or confinement in shackles, for strictly 
limited periods. Prison offences requiring more serious treat- 
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ment can bo dealt with only by the district courts. In this 
respect, and iu the spirit gencrally in which criminals are 
treated, Japan is fully abreast of Eutopean nations, And 
there is no question here of foreign interference, or of appear- 
ance in tho cyes of foreigners, which hostilo critics are rather 
fond of adducing in order to acconnt for somo phases of 
Japanese reform. [recixwly the system described above is 
carried outin all the jails of the Empire, and iu places which 
foreigners very seldom visit. 





It would bo impossible within moderate limits to do more | 
than refer to Japan's large and well-organized police foree, | 
now numbering 20,630 men, and their extraordinary means of | 


discovering criminals ; her elaborate nystem of public sanita- 
tion: her 160 public and private hospitals, at which only 
Weatern treatment and aurgery aro practised, supplomented by 
dispensaries in all the towns, with free medical attendance for 
the poor; her small but growing mercantile marine, compri- 
sing about thirty steam and twenty sailing vessels, with mail 
lines to Shanghai and Hongkong; the well-founded public 
libraries and musenms now established in the chief cities ; 
and the various public works and induatries undertaken or 
assisted by the Government during tho last ten years, which 
have done so mnch to improve and develop the Empire. 
Amongst them are works of harbour improvement and river 
erobankment in all parts of the country ; lighthouses, now forty- 
four in number, by means of which Japan has already one of the 
best lighted conats in the world ; an excellent mint established 
at Osaka in 1871; the Inesetsn Kioku at Tukio, for Govern- 
ment printing and the manufacture of paper and paper 
currency, and many other undertakings. Successful efforts 
have of late years been made by the Govornment to improve 
the conditions of mining and metallurgy in Japan, and to in- 
crease the produce of her mines of coal, iron, gold, silver, 
copper, antimony, and sulphur. Marble of the finest quality 
is now being successfully worked in Ibaraki ken, not far from 
T6ki6. Agriculture has been assisted by stimulating and 
improving the cultivation of tobacco, sugar, and other products, 
by establishing model farms, and by the creation of au Agri- 
cultural College near Tédkié under the direction of the Home 
Department. A stock-farm has also been started at Sbimosa, 
forty miles from the capital. 


In addition to the above methads of promoting national 
development, considerable loans in aid of pyblic works and 
industries have beeu from time time granted by the central 
Government to the authorities of the fw and ken. Improve- 
ments iu the manufactures special to Japan have been kept in 
view. At Kofu, for example, tho capital of Késbiu ken, the 
writer lately visited a largo silk factory, under the industrial 
section of the local Government, and employing more than 400 
people, where silk manufacture was being curried on with 
wropean machinery. ‘The object with which it was originally 
atarted was that of instruction, and, though but six years in ex- 
istence, it has already furnished tho model for 86 private 
eatablishments in that province alone for the improved mann- 
facture of silk. Similar works have beon introduced with 
like success in other parts of Japan. 
Again, by menns of Government manufactorios of cloth, 
paper, wine, medicines, glasa, sugar, sonp, matches, sulphuric 
- acid, and soda, worked with the best modcrn appliances, new 
or improved industries have been introduced and promoted. 
Spinning mills have also been established for the instruction of 
the poorer people. The Government policy of starting and 
carrying on manufactures of the above cluss has often been 
severely oriticised, on the groutd that these things should bo 
left to be undertaken by private enterprize in the natural 
course of events. But, while such criticism is in a broad 
seuse doubtless reasonable, it would seem that hardly sufficient 
allowance has beon made for the character, wants, and cir- 
cumstances of the people, and the conditions under which 
they have hitherto lived, subjects on which the Government 
mast be better infurmed than their crilics, who are chiefly 
foreigners. Many of these manufactures have puid well, and 
done good work, by encouraging native industry aud enterprize 
to an extent unattainable by any other means; and, so far 
from the Government wishing to interfere with legitimate 
enterprize, several of the establishments which have thus 
falfilled their objects are already being transferred to private 
companies and firms. 
The manner in which the all-important Department of 
Finance has been remodelled and perfected in Japan since 
1871 is a striking example of the evolution of order out of 
chaos. For this the country is mainly indebted to the services 
of Mr. Okuma. Shigenobu—a financier of great ability— 
Minister of Finance from 1872 until March of last year, and 
one of the most clear-headed members of the preseut Dai Jé 
. Kawan. Under the old system, inherited from the days of the 
feudal régime, the national finauces were for some years after 

the Restoration in a state of terrible confusion, and this, toge- 
- ther with many fresh complications which have since arisen on 
* account of constant cbanges going on in the country, rendered 
- the task of elucidating them and reducing them to order 
‘one of very serious difficulty. But Mr. Okuma, bringing to his 
- teak incredible energy and greut skill in organization, has 
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gradudly so improved the department under his control, 
approaching each year more closely to the European modol, 
thas it will now bear comparisun with those of the most highly 
civilized countries. 

In 1873 Mfr. Okuma was able to present approximate esti- 

; mates of national revenue aud expenditure for the fiscal year. 
j The form of these estimates rapidly improved, and of late the 
annual budget has been sufficiently minute and accurate to 
nalixfy the strictest canous of criticism, while comparisons of 
actual and estimated revenues and expenditures have shown 
satisfactory balances in favour of the Treasury. In 1879 he 
published an elaborate exposition of the whole detuils of re- 
venne and expondituro for the cight fiscsl periods from 1808 to 
1875—a work of tremendous Iabour—which closed the records 
of tho national finance from the date of tho Restoration up till 
the present time, ‘Iho permanent rules for the working of the 
! Departinent are now complete and in operation, the books aro 
| apt with admirable clearness and precixion, and a proper 
aystem of public audit has been lately established. 

According to tho Finance Minister’s statement for the 
current fiscal year, ending 30th June next the estimated 
revente—the valuo of the Japanese yen, or dollar, being 

reckoned at four shillings in the following © figures — is 
1 £11,986,701, being £856.426 in excess of that for the previous 
year, Of this £8,380,288, or more than two-thirds of tho 
whole, are derived from the land tax, or, more s:rictly, Crown 
land rent, the State being the solo landed proprietar and lord 
of the monor in Japan. Customs dugs provide, in round 
numbers, £514,000 ; taxes on liquors aud tobacco, £1.263,000 ; 
post office and stamp duties, £412,000; railways, £123.000; 
taxes on Yezo produce, £132,000 ; and the remaining £1,162.000 
are made up of mixcellaneous tuxes, rents, duties, sales, profits 
on industries and manufuctures, &c. The estimates of expandi- 
tnre, which aro made to bulance those of revenue, include 
£4,290,000 for redemption and interest of domestic and foreign 
d-btia; £192,000 for civil list and appenages ; £137,000 for tho 
Dai J6 Kuwan and Gen Ro In; £119,000 for annuities and 
gratuities ; £4,010,000 for the State departments, of which that 
of war takes £1.630,000, and that of marine £603,000 ; £252,000 
for the port office; £164,000 for legationxs and consulates ; 
£1,285.000 for cities and prefectures; £615,000 for police ; 
£287,000 for industrial grants ; £240,000 for charities ; £300,000 
for contingencies ; and £166,000 for miscellaneous services. 

The amount of Japan's unredeemed national debt nt the end 
of last June was £71,609,458, or nearly two guineas per head 
of the popniation, out of which £69,406,918 were domestic, 
and £2.202,540 foreign debt. The former is made up of 
£45,827.923 hearing interest at from 4 to 10 per cent., tho 
average being about 6} per cent, £1,842,355 without interest, 
and £21,736,610 of Government paper money in circulation. 
The foreign debt is the unredeemed balance of loans of a million 
at 9 per cent., and £2,400,000 at 7 per cent., raised in Enyland 
in.1875—the one for railways, the other for paying for the 
velaniary. surrender of hereditary pensions. Of the large 
interest-bearing domestic debt, no leas than £37,092,068 consists 
of capitalized pension bonds. The national debt also includes 
the cost of the Sutsama rebellion, abont £8,400,000, mace up 
by a loan of £3,000,000 from a native bank, and a epecial issue 
of £5,400,000 in paper money. When to these sums are added 
the heavy outlays connected with the civil war directly after 
the Restoration and subseqnent lesser revolts, the liabilitics ’ 
inherited from the Shégunate and Aan, the tremendous and costly 
task of substituting the ken for tho han system—te., high 
centralization for decentralization of the feudul type—the pay- 
ments under ‘the Vulantary Commutation Act of 1873, and the 
cost of the Formosan and Korean expeditions—a total of about 
£14,200,000—it appears that nearly sixty willions, or some five- 
sixths of the present vational debt, are directy referable to 
apecial and exceptional causes and events almost wholly con- 
nected with the reconstruction of the system of government 
and the extinction of feadalism, and which cannot he included 
under belt expenditure.° Hence, the many and vast re- 
forms of which an outline has been here given have been mainly 
effected out of normal revenue, and this notwithstanding a re- 
duction of the tax or rent upon land, four years ago, from $ to 
2} per cent. of its assessed saleable value, a sacrifice which, as 
this tax yields so large a part of the national iccome, forms a 
very serious item, being nearly £1,680,000 per annum, equiva- 
lent to 14 per cent. of the gross revenue at the present time. 
Looking at these facts, and bearing in mind that up till 1878 
the ordinary revenues never reached five millions per annum, 
it would seem that many of the severe strictures which have 
beon so often passed upon the fiscal policy of the reformed 
Government must have been founded on misconceptions, or on 
ignorance of the actual stute of the finances and of the political 
and social state of Japan daring the period under review. The 
exceptional outlays above mentioned have all along created the 
most unwelcome difficulties and complications in the manage- 
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©The reserve fond in the national treas amountin 
£10,265,000, ‘and loans to the extent of £1,461,000, which hive beet 
granted to private undertakings, raise the above to a gross total of 
nearly seventy-one and a half millions, or to within a fraction of 
the whole amount of the national debt. 
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ment of the national finances, They are the causes which in 
the first instance forced the Government to resort to issues of 
paper money, and then prevented :hem fram promptly redecem- 
ing it. But for them, the public debt would have been 
insignificant, and the country’s finaucial circumstances a good 
deal moro prosperous than they are at present. The debt is, 
nevertheless, being slowly redeemed. It has been diminished 
by nearly 3} millions since June, 1878, and the estimated re- 
duction for the current financial year is upwards of another 
Million, while the redemption of the pension bonds under the 
Act of 1876 will begiu to come into operation in the latter balf 
of this yoar, and continue for twenty-five years. 





Seeing, then, that Japan has a prosporons and growing 
revenue, a lightly taxed population, a debt which, if by nu 
means trivial, is not very formidable, and has been created 
mainly through abnormal outlays distinct from ordinary ex- 
Penditure, a treasury reserve of 10} millions, or nearly a year’s 
jucouie, and vast resources still undeveloped, it wight Le difficult 
to account for the present financial depression, aud for the 
heavy depreciation of the Government paper currency, were it 
not for one detail in the past financial policy o€ the Cabinet, 
which has been criticised mere severely, nnd perhaps with more 
justice, than any other, ‘hat detail is the encouragement 
which has been givon to the formation of Nutional Banks 
throughont tho country, with power to issue paper currency, 
for which Government pension bonds are accepted as sufficient 
security. Upen these ensy terms, National Banks have 
multiplied quickly. ‘Though un institution of hardly eight 
years’ growth, there are no fewer than 152 of them, and their 
note issuex, the amount of which, on a moderate estimate, may 
be sot down at six millions sterling, have, without doubt, con- 
tributed in a great degreo to the present inflation and deprecia- 
tion of the entire paper currency. ‘The sass, as Japanese paper 
money is termed, have for soveral months past canyed at from 
30 to 40 per cent., and have even touched 45 per cent., §.e., Yen 
sats 180—=$100, below their par value. Though this extent 
of deprociation is not equal to that which prevailed in 
America during the Civil War, or in Italy in 1873, and is no 

reater than that now existing in Russia, and though its effects 
ave not as yet been very seriously felt except amony the 
poorest classes in the cities aitd towns, it has nevertheless been 
sufficient to cnuse a good deal of inconvenience, aud a general 
feeling of unensiness which is carefully kept alive by tho 
section of the foreign press at the troaty ports that is hoatile to 
the Japanese Government. It has certainly been instrumental 
in bringing about the present unprecedentedly high price of rice, 
the staple product and article of food, and until lately the 
standard of value and chief mediam of exchange in Japan. 
Though rice ia plentiful enough, after three fine harvests, the 
farmers—who, in common with the whole agricultural class, 
are now enjoying a degree of proapority proportional to the 
distress that exists amongst the poor in the cities—refuse to 
sell, choosing to hoard their stocks as long as possible rather 
than barter them for such a fluctuating and superabandant 
commodity as satsu. In Japan, as everywhere, the price of 
food is the true gauge of money's worth. It is rash, asa rule, 
for foreigners, very fow of whom can have a fair idea of the 
difficulties with which the Government may have had to 
contend, to offer free criticisms on details of their financial 
policy. Yet there is probably some ground in this case for the 
Opinion pretty generally held, even by Japan's best friends, 
that, althongh there were cogent reasons for establishing 
National Banks, the terms under which they now exist ought 
to be remedied as soon as possible. Anothor cause which, by 
helping to drain Japan of her specie, has also contributed to the 
present difficulty, is that for some years past the balance of the 
export and import trades has been largely on the side of im- 
ports. The value of tho imports, for example in the year ended 
30th June last, was about 7} millions, or nearly £1,700,000 
greater than that of the exports. These imports consist chiefly 
of cotton and woollen g cotton yarn, and iron. Cotton 

arn is the staple import. Japan ranks second‘amongst Great 
Britain's cousumers of this commodity. 


_ There is, however, no reason to suppose that the present 
financial pressnre needs be other than tomporary. Japan is 
just now passing through one of the crises inseparable from the 
vast and rapid processes of change which she has lately been 
undergoing, and which might well have brought her ere this to 
@ very much worse condition. Fully alive to the disadvantages 
of the existing state of things, yet at present adverse to the 

uestionable expedient, which is beiug continually pressed upon 
them, of resorting to a foreign loan, the Government are taking 
active sfeps for reduction in many branches of public expendi- 
ture. Vigorous retrenchment is the order of the day. There 
are indeed some grounds for fearing that this may be carried 
a little tuo far, and that in their anxiety to fuster the revenue 
attention may possibly be drawn away from the no less urgent 
necessity of doveiopiug the natural resources, stimulating the 
mianufactures and industries proper to the country, and improv- 
ing its export trade. Itis in her agricultural resources that 

apau’s true wealth mainly lies. Not including Yezo and the 
Jegser islands, she has an area somewhat smaller than that of 
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the British Istez, bue a population numerically greater, and 
denrcr in the ratio of about thirty to twenty-six. She is blessed 
with great advantages of soil aud climato, and lies in a latitude 
peculiarly favourable for the growth of a very extunsive 
range of products. Amongst the chief of these are rice 
raw silk, tea, tobacco, sugar, and cereals, camphor from the 
Laurus camphora, peculinr to China, Japan, and Formosa, and 
vegetable wax, the valuable and beautiful Produce of the fruit 
of Rhus succedaneum. But for centuries agriculture has made 
little progress in Japan. The crop of rice, the staple pro- 
duct, stands now at very neatly the same figure us it did 300 
years ago. Tho cultivation of some products, such as sil 
tea, and tobacen, has nevertheless increased rapidly during 
the last few yours. Japan's silk export is growing at a rate 
which bids fair within the next half-contury to bring it up to 
that of China; her export of tea has more than doubled 
iteel€ sinco 1870; and the delicato tobaccos of the southern 
Provinces aro already in such request in Europo that their 
growth is being greatly stimulated. Sugar cultivation has 
also received a considerable impetus of late, and it is iuterest- 
ing to note that augar can be grown successfully in a higher 
latit-de in Japan than in any other country where the experi- 
ment has yet been made. And thore aro alill vast aress lying 
absolutely idle. Hardly more than one-seventh of the country 
is now under cultivation, and it is calculnted that at lenst as 
much moro is woll suited for profitable tillage; iu addition to 
which cousidernble tracts are said to be available for pusture. 
To bring ubout tho setUlemont of theee unoccupied lands open- 
ing them up by means of good country roads connecting with 
the fine trunk roads which alrendy exist, to give carnest and 
constant attention to the inprovement of agriculture, encourage 
the raixing of horses, sheep, und cattle, and develop the ex- 
tensive and valuc const fishories, and the not inconsiderable 
mining resources, ars without doubt among the surest and best 
means of increasing the material prosperity of Japan. To 
these should perhaps be added the gradual reduction of the 
number of National Banks, or al least a very extensive curtail- 
ment of their privileges. By such meana the Cabinet, it may 
fuirly be believed, would find no very serious difficulty in steer- 
ing Japan safcly and quickly out of the preseut financial 
depression. 


It is time to bring this review to 2 close, and to apologize for 
the length to which it has run, and for the dry mans of atatintics 
which has been necessary fora clear treatment of the subject. 
But “if figures,” ax Goetho says, “ do nut govern tho world, they 
at least show low the world is governed,” and Japan may con- 
fidently invite the closest scrutiny of tho figures which set forth 
the details of ber rocent progress. If we seck the muin causes 
of the rourvellous changes she has undergone in the past decade, 
they are tu be fouud in the extreme mobility of hor people's 
character aud the necessity which existed for the complete 
destruction of the feudal system—a system which, nowithstand- 
ing the types it furnished of hervic devotion, loyalty, aud 
patriotism, was cating into tho vilals of the couutry’s_ prosperity 
and independence, and was a standing menace to ull orderly 
government. On some points the aweeping away of the old 
system is doubtless to be regretted, yet a survey of the present 
and past cannot but lead to the conclusion that, on the whole, 
the rulers of Japan have taken the course must conducive to 
their country’s good. But, onco having recognized that 
progress is essentinl to welfare, and having resulved, first 
amongst the nations of the Exat, to throw off past traditions 
and mould their civilization after that of Western countries, it 
was not in the nature of the lively and impulsive Japanese to 
advauce along the path of reform with the calmuess and 
circumspection that might have been possible to a people of 
less active temperament. Without doubt many foreign 
institutions were at first adopted rather too hastily, and the: 
passing difficulties which now beset Japan are to some extent 
the iuevitable result. Nevertheless, on samming up the present 
state of the couutry, the chief feeling must be one of astouish- 
ment and satisfaction at the results which hare been achieved. 
It is easy enough to be wise after the erent, and to see now the 
mistakes that have been made. Of these mistakes, however, 
mauy were provoked by causos which it would have been very 
difficult at the time to overcome. And certainly there is in the 
past conduct of affairs much more to praise than to find fault 
with. ‘The work of centralization hag been accomplished, and 
tranquillity secured, and the country is growing steadily in in- 
dustry, commercy, education, and general well-bejug. For the 
Government by whom the vast modern changes have been 
wrought none can help feeling sympathy and adqiratiou. ‘They 
had a great work to do under constant’ and trying perplexities 
and they have thus far done it with a fair measure of success. 
If in certain respects they have wade mistakes, and purchased 
experience somewhat dearly, the lessous learned will not be lost 
upon them. Greater deliberation will doubtless mark their 
future proceedings. Meanwhile they have carried out many 
beneficial reforms, and done away with many abuses, and 
have well justified the appellation of the prseent chronological 
period—that of Meiji, or “ Enlightened Government.” 


H. 8. PALMER. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 





For Wrex Beainnino Frivay, Jaxuary 12Tn, 1882, 
Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hongd, Tokiyo, Japan. 
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Heavy line represents barometer. 
Light continuous line—max. & min. thermometers. 
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presents velocity of wind. 


Solution of Chess Problem of 18th January, by F. F. Port. 


White. Black. . 
1.—Kt to Q 4. 1.—K takes R. 
2.—B takes R ch. 2.—K to K 4. 
8.—P to K B 4, mate. 
if 1—KtoQB65. 


2.—Kt to K 3 die ch. 
3.—Kt to Q B 8, mate. 


Correct answers received from “ Txsa," “Oxeoa,” and 
“ W.H.8."" 


2.—K to Q or Q Kt 4. 


Answer to Treble Acrostic, Jan. of 15th, by “ Broxen.”” 


Roya Horse Guarp. 
Oo Oo U 
Y RR A 
Asse S seu R 
L E D 


No correct answer received. 








SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


ARRIVALS. 


Jan. 18, Japanese steamer Horai Alaru, 407, from Yokkaichi, Gene- 
ral, to M. B. Co. 





a Jan. 13, British steamer Gaclic, W. A. Turpin, 1,712, from San 


Francisco, Dec. 16th 1882, Mails and General, to O. & O. Co 
‘an, 14, Japanese steamer Shi 


wea Maru, J. A. Kil 
from Kobe, January 12th, Mai 


r, 1,169, 
and General, to Mf. B. Co. 


4 | Jan. 14, Japanese steamer Atigata Maru, J. Wynn, 1,096, from 
woe Kobe, January 12th, General, to M. B. Co. = 


Jan. 15, Japanese ateamer Taganowra Maru, Matsumoto, 448, from 
Yokkaichi, January 14th, Maile and General, to M. B. Co. 

Jan. 15, Japanese steamer Shario Maru, Thomas, 524, from Kobe, 
January 13th, General, to M. B. Co. 

Jan. 16, American ship Northern Light, J. Slocum, 1,859, from New 
York, August 2nd, Kerosene, to C. & J. Trading Co. 

Jan. 16, Briti-h bark Lady Bowen, L. Rodd, 892, from Newoastle, 
N.8. W., October 13th, Coals, to Mollison, Fraser & Co. 

Jan. 17, Frenoh barque St, Jees, Frond, 542, from Newcastle, 
N.S.W., November 17th, Coals, to Order. 

Jan. 17, British bark, Gitanilla, J. Kirkpatrick, 472, from New- 
castle, N.S.W., November 11th, Coals, to H. MacArthur. 

Jan. 17, Japanese steamer Horai Maru, 407, from Yokkaichi, 
January 16th, General, to M. B. Co. 

Jan. 18, Japanesesteamer hy bd Afar«, Wilson Walker, 1,096, from 
Shanghai and porte, Jan. 10th, Bails and General, to M. B. Co, 
Jan. 18, Japanese steamer IWalanowra Maru, A. F. Christensen, 

: lage from Kobe, ma hag Neca B. Co. 
au. 6, Japanese steamer aru, C. Young, 1 from 
Hakodate General, to M. B. Co. aaa. 
Maru, Matsumoto, 418, from 


Jan. 19, Japanese steamer noure 
“Yokkaichi, January 18th, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 


_—___ Os 
DEPARTURES, 


Max. velocity of wind 27.0 miles per hour on Wednesday at 5 ail Jan. 18, British steamer Sumatra, J. Fairtlough, 1,496, for Hong- 
The barom 


eter is reduced to the freezing point and to the level of 


sca, . 
The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 30°301|Jan. 10, Japanese steamer Iiorat Ma 
Saturday at 10 am., and the lowest was 29-493 inches on 


inches on 
Thureday at 9.27 p.m. 


The highest temperature for the week was 52.3 on Wednesday, 


and the lowest was 26.0 on mesroley 
minimum for the corresponding week of las 
22.9 respectively. 


t 


“098 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 








CHESS PROBLEM. 
By H. E. Kmsox, from the Illustrated London News. 


- White. 
ing at Q aq. 
Queen at K Raq. 
Bishops at K 8 and QR2. 
Knights at Q4&5 
Pawns at KBE 

Black. 
King at QB4. 
Queen at Q Kt 2. 
Rook at QReogq. 
Bishop at K R6. 
Knight at K Ke 4. 
Pawns 


at KKt5,QB2, and Qt, 
White to play and mate in 3 moves, 


Google 


The maximum and| Jan. 15, Ja 
year were 51.0 and 


The total amount of rain for the week was 108 inches against 


, K 5,Q.8,Q Et 6,and QB, | Jen. 16, Japanese steamer Shari Mary, 


ed by 


407, for Yokkai 
sone dept DM Oe ei 
an. 14, ue (’ . McFaden, 922 
Manila, Ballast despatched by R. Isaac Bros. Fre le 
ese steamer Kworio Maru, G. Withers, 617, for 
Nobira, General, despatched by M. B. Co. 
Jan. 16, British steamer Gaelic, W. A. Turpin, 1,713, for _Hong- 
kong, Mails and General, despatched by 0. & 0. Co. 
Jan. 16, British steamer Galley of Lorne, Pomeroy, 1,390, for New 
York via — a China ports, Tea and General, despatched by 


ese steamer Kivshiv Maru, Frank, 

sectenbariece te Be eee 

an. 16, steamer Strat GW. P. 1, 

Z Kobe, General, despatched by Smith, Baker@ Co”? f° 
an. 16, Japanese steamer anoure Maru, M. Mate 

3 for Yokkaichi, General, despatched ty M. B.Com M48, 
an. '0, Japanese ateamer Takachiho Maru, C. Nye, 1.407 for Hak 
date, Mails and General, despatched by M-BoGo ot ake 

Jan. 16, Japanese steamer Kumamoto Mars, Drammond, 1,319, 
for Hongkong vi& Kobe, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. - 


kong Sane and Nagasaki, Mails and General, despatch 


Thomas, 524 
es eneral, despatched by M. B. Co: dts 
an. i/, Japanese steamer Shinagawa Maru, R. Walk 1 
Kobe, General, despatched by M. B. Co. sical 
Jan. 17, Japanese steamer Tokio Marz, R. Swain, 1,146, for Shang- 
hai Tg ere Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co, 
Jan. 18, British steamer Glenurchy, Quartley, 1,776, for Kobe, 
: General, despatched by Jardine, Matheson & Co, 
an. <2, Japanese steamer Horai Ala 407, f i 
: General, despatched by M. B. Co, de Pea 
an. 20, French ateamer Volga, Du Templ 1,039, for H 
Mails and General, despatched by M. MCon oY Hongkong, . 
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PASSENGERS. 

‘Per British eteamer Coptic, for San Francieco :—3 Europeans in 
‘steerage. For New York: Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Fearon, infant and 
servant, Messrs. A. C. Bryer, and BH. V. Love in cabin. For Liver- 

1: Mr. and Mrs. F. M. Youd, and Mr. F. Bowden in cabin. 
-For London: Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Heiman in cabin. 

Per Japanese str. Jlorai Maru, from Yokkaichi :—73 Japanese. 

Per British steamer Sumatra, for Hongkong vid Kohe and N aga- 
aski :—Rev. W. H. F. Garratt, Mr. and Mr. Greene, Capt. Fletcher, 
Mr, Sum Gwai Hen, Mr. and Mrs. Ah Let, and Mr. and Mrs. Ah 
‘Chew in cabin ; and 6 Chinese and 25 Japanese in ateerage. 

Per British steamer Gaelic, from San Francisco :—Mesars. W. R 
Duon, H. Mueller, J. Inaacs, and H. P. Fletcher in cabin. For 
‘Shanghai: Messrs. J. H. E. Waters, and A. Schroers in cabin. 
For Hongkong: Mr. Long Hing Yee in cabin ; and 368 Chinese in 
steerage, 

Per Japanese ateamer Niigata Maru, from Kobe :—Mr. Colvill, 
-and 2 Japanese in cabin ; and 2 Chinese and 80 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Jap. str. Taganoura Marx, from Yokkaichi :—G60 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Shario Maru, from Kobe:—Mr. Knipping, 
and 2 Japanese in cabin ; and 10 Japauese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, for Shanghai and ports :— 
Mra. Iweresen, Captain Abbot, Captain Mogi, Measre. H. T. Wilkin- 
son, A. Schroess, J. H. E. Water, W. Piles, M. Mees, J. B. 
Slocum, Kishira, Ichinose, and Matsumoto in cabin. 

Per Japanese str. Mlorai Maru, from Yokkaichi :—83 Japanese, 

Per Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, from Shanghai and ports :— 
Mr. and Mrs. Grosser, Miss Braess. Captain W. Chreighton, Messrs. 
J. C. Walsh, G. Wauchope, Rainford, Oliver Smith, Murahashi, 
Iwase, Bishiro, Kuhara, Osaki, Mateuo, Kosaku, Oki, Uyeda, and 
Hamada in cabin ; 2 Europeans, 3 Chinese, and 190 Japanese in 


eteerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Wakancura Maru, from Kobe 
neee in steer. 

Per Jap. str. Taganoura Maru, from Yokkaichi :—69 Japanese. 

Per French steamer Volga, for Hongkong :—Mr. E. Zappe, 
Dr. Remy, Mrs. Retz and 4 children, Mise Balonnoff, Miss Bell, 
‘Messrs. Martin Burchard, Raymond de Dalmas, Hagokawa Yozo, 
and Kigashi Yasuteume in cabin. 
a es 

. CARGOES. 

Per British atr. Sumatra, for H righ ies Tes Kobe and Nagasaki :— 
Silk, for London, 33 bales; silk, for France, 62 bales ; silk, for 
Italy, 30 bales ; Total 125 bales, , 
bed French steamer Volga, for Hongkong :—Silk for France, °366 

Pa : 


s—13 Japa- 





_ REPORTS. 

The Japanese steamer Shario Maru, Captain Thomas, reports 
Left Kobe on the 13th Jan , at 6 pm. Experienced strong 
westerly win: to Rock Island and thence to port strong northerly 
wind. Arrived at Yokohama on the 15th instant, at 8 a.m. 

The British bark Gitanilla, Captain J. Kirkpatrick, reports :— 
Experienced moderate und fine weather until off the Japan Coast; 
on the 6th instant, sighted Mela Head, when the wind ailing, the 
atrong easterly current prevailing set the ship 70 miles off shore, 
when a heavy westerly gale came on and continued for three days, 
setting the ship 170 miles east of Mela Head before any chance 
sever of making to the westward. Arrived in port, all well, at 2 
p.m. on the 17th January.” . 





VESSELS ON THE BERTH. 


City of Tokio, for San Francisco, Ja 26th.—P. M. Co. 

BurscAlocon, ‘tor New York vit Suez Uanal, quick despatch.— 
Smith, Baker & Co. 

ate ae Shanghai and ports, January 2ith, at 4.30 p.m. 





VESSELS IN HARBOUR. 
Ada, British schooner, J. Goldie, 73, from North Pacific.—H. Cook. 
Adela, Ruesian schooner, Gus. Issacson, 50, from North Pacific — 
F. Retz, 
Alma, Am. echr., Tibbey, 35, from Hakodate.—J. D. Carroll & Co. 
Black Diamond, Ger. bq., Boyd, 585, from Paget Sound.—P. Bohm, 
Diana, Am. echr., J. H. Petersen, 77, from Kurile I'ds.—Captain. 
Else, German brig, Holm, 287, from Takao.—P. Bohm. 
&. von Beaulieu, German barque, C. Ocetting, 353, from Nagasaki.— 
Grosser & Co. ; 


Feliz, Russian schooner, Stenberg, 65, from North Pacific.— Master. 

Gitanilla, British bark, J. Kirkpatrick, 472, from Newcastle, 
N.S.W.—H. MacArthur. 

Tieclena, Am. schooner, F. Bishop, 55, from Behring Sea.—Ginsberg. 

aren German bark, Visser, 1,090, from Autwerp.—A. Reimers 


Lady Bowen, Britich bark, L, Dodd, 892, from Newcastle, N.S. W.— 
-  Mollison, Fraser & Co. 
AMankegan, British barque, Paulsen, 
Kfollison, Fraser & Co. ' 
Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, Wilson, Walker, 1,096, from 
Shanghai and ports.—M. B. Co. ; 
are Pe ee American ship, J. Slocum 1,859, from New York. 


. Trading Co. 
Oswald, German barque, Boysen, 445, from Nagasaki.—P. Bohm. 
- Hardy, 42, from Kurile Islands.— 


‘Otome, American schooner, 

Owston, Snow & Co. : . 
-Otesego, American schooner, E. Pierce, 36, from North Pacifio 
Ocean. —Master. 


1,143, from Newcastle, N.S.W. 


Google 
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Otter, American schooucr, Littlejohn, 60, from Kurile Islands.— 
J. E. Collyer & Co. 

Rapkael, American ship, Sherman, 1,542, from New York.—C. & J. 
Trading Co. 

Roderick Hay, British barque, P. G. Nicholson, 290, from Naga- 
saki.—Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

Rose, Am, echooner, J. Wilson, 36, from Kurile Islands.— Captain. 

72, from North Pacific 


dtose. American schooner, F. Brassey, 

Cruise. —M. Giveberg. 
Sophie, Rus brig, P. Lemascheffeky, 830, from Barracoutra.—F. Retz. 
St. Ives, Freh. barque, Frond, 642, from Newcastle, N.S. W.—Order. 


Tanais, French str., Drajon, 1,735, from Hongkong.—M. BM. Co. 
Zephyr, British schooner, Ewalt, 38, from Behring Sea —Hodnet: 


MEN-OF-WAR. 
Curacoa, British Corvette, Captain Samuel Long, 2,380, 14-guns, 
from Kobe. 


Moorken, British Ganboat, Lieut..Commander J. H. Corfe, 455, 
from Kobe. 


en 
NEXT MAIL DUE FROM 










America .. erescccscceeee| O. & O. Co. 
America 0.00.0... ee cescsscssscscecceseeeees O. & 0. Co. | To-day* 
America ...........cc00cessssssccecssssseres .| P.M. Co. Jan. 30tht 
Europe, via scossesse-| AL. BI. Co, Jan. 25th? 
Hakodate .. ddesceccaeies ecaededer M.'B. Co. 
Hongkovrg .. sosccsereee| P.&O.Co. | Jan. 216t§ 
Hongkong .............c0c00 sscsssssseeees ef P. BM. Co. Jan. 2ithj 
Hongkong ..............ccccscscesssccee seese-| O. & O. Co, 
Shanghai, Hiogo and Nagasaki......... XK. B. Co. Jan. 18th 

* Left San Francisco, December 28th, ic, 

+ Left San Francisco, January 10th, City of Peking. 

Left Hongkong, January 17th, Menzalch. 

§ Left Hongkong, January 13th, Bangalore. 

i Left Hongkong, January 16ch, City of Tokio, 





NEXT MAIL LEAVES FOR 


















O. & O. Co. | 

America .. . P. M. Co. Jan. 26th 
Europe, via Hongkong........ siveuess «| P.&O.Co. | Jan. 13th 
Europe, vid Hongkong ........ sccccceses| Af. M. Co, 

Hakodate .. M. B. Co. 

Hongkong .. sccosceseoel O. & O. Co, 

Hongkong ..... sduceeesavetssss Sebsvesasaee P. BL. Co, 

Hongkong, vid Kobe .............ccccseee] Mi. B. Co, ° 
Shanghai, Hiogo and Nagasaki..... -.-! M. B. Co. 


The arrival and departu.e of mails 
Oriental,” the “ Pacific Mail,” and the 
Companies, are approximate only. 
——— 


VESSELS FOR JAPAN. 


by the “Occidental and 
“Peninsular and Oriental” 


“ 


LOADING. 


Nov. 4, Brazos, American bark, 918, at New York. 

Nov. 4, Pauline, German ship, at New York (or China). 
Nov. 4, Gov. Goodwin, American ship, at New York. 
Nov. 14, Xenia, at New York. 

Nov. 17,  Merionethshire, British steamer, 1,245, at London. 
Nov. 24,  Votigern, British steamer, 876, at Glasgow. 


SAILED. 
Aug. 8, (1) Cyprus, British bark, 1,091, from Middlesbro’. 
Aug. 5, (2) Afatchlese, American ship, 1,198, from New York. 


Aug.14, Sarah Hignett (for Kobe), Am.ship, from Ph'phia, 

Aug. 29, Susan Gilmore, American ship, 1,204, from Cardiff. 

Sept. 8, Belle of Buth, American ship, 1,417, from Philadelphia, 

Sept. 10, Two Brothers, American ship, 1,382, from Cardiff, 

Sept. 11, Carondelet, American ship, 1,438, from New York. 

Sept.25, Vigilant, American ship, 1,729, from New York. 

Sept. 27, Chocorua, American ship, 1,163, from Middlesbro’. 

Oct. 10,  Teernogora, British ship, 1,252, from New York. 

Oct. 18, Northern Empire, Brit. bark, 1,379 (for Nagasaki), from 
(New York. 

Oct. 14, Continental, American ship, 1,712, from New York. 

Oct. 20, Undaunted, American ship, 1,764, from New York. 

Oct. 25, LL. B. Gilchrist, American ship, 1,158, from New York, 

Oct, 31, Alice Bf. Afinott, American ship, 1,094, from New York. 

Nov. 4, Jsaac Reed, American ship, 1,550, from New York. 

Nov. 4, Alice D. Cooper, Am. ship, 1,393, from Philadelphia. 

Nov. 4, Austria, British bark, from New York. 

Nov. 11, ate Irving, British bark, 710, from Newcastle, N.S. W. 

Nov. 13, Guy C. Goss, American barque, 1,572, from New York. 

Nov. 14, Elizabeth, American ship, from New York. 

Nov. 14, Abner Coburn, American ship, from New York. 

Nov. 14, City of Philadelphia, Am: ship, 1,458, from New York, 

Nov. 14, Jacob E. Ridgeway, American ship, from New York. 

Nov. 14, Flintshire, British steamer, 1,237, from London. 

Nov. 14, ° Northern Chief, British bark, 803, from Burrard’s Inlet. 





(1) Sp’ken, Sept. 30th, 17S. 30 W. | (2) Spoken, Aug. 27th, 38 N. 36 W. 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE, 


IMPORTS. 


There is no improvement to note during the past week, and the business done from day to day has been of the 
most trivial character. : 


COTTON YARNS -— COTTON PIECE GOODS :— 
Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Mediam ... per picul $26.50 to 28.50 | Taffachelas ... ... .. 12 yds. 43 per piece... $1.75 to 2.07% 
eer, Good to Best... ...  ... * 30.00 to 31.25 | WOOLLENS :— . : 
Bombay, No.20 do, ... .. owe ” 27.50 to 28.00 Plain Orleans... ... ... «.. 40-82 yds. 82 in. ... $3.80 to 5.40 
Nos. 28 to 82 Common to Medium... ” 82.00 to 33.00 Figured Orleans ... 0... «+ 29-31 °,, 31,, ... 3.25 to 4.00 
” »» _ Good to Best... ... ... ” $3.25 to 85.25 Italian Cloth... ... -.. .. 30 ,, 80,, ... 0.18 to 0.30 
pe B88 t042. 20, 2. ee ee coe one o 36.00 to 37.00 Mousselines de Laines:—Crape 24 ,, 30,, ... 0.14} to 0.152 
COTTON PIECE GOODS :— . = yimert “9 4 ea. ase reed tO OSTh 
e i A lo. zen é meee to 
Grey Shirtings :—8% 1 per piece 384. to 39 in... $1.75 to 2.22 Cloths, Pilots... .. ... «64 ,, 56,, ... 0.30 00.45 
oF 7 9 tb i 38% ,, 45 in... 1.90 to 2.52 Presidents 54 86 0.45 to 0.52% 
T. Cloth:—7 1b... ... 24 yds. 32 in. per piece 1.423 to 1.50 Unio ORE! 88. “ieee Tove Bt 66 080 to055” 
Indigo Shirtings :— 2 Shs Ss 1.80 to 1.95 Bisbee « Ti Ae CEMA a Oat. OAL 
Prints:—Assortel ...24 5, 30,, 4. 1.25 to2.40 ankets, scarlet and greeu, The, per... ; 
Cotton Italians & Sateens Black 32 ,, peryard 0.08 to 0.09} | IRON:— . wees 
a: 2 to23 Ib 24 yds. 30 ,, per piece 1.15 to 1.45 Flat Bare} in. ... 22. cee coe coe cee coe ove $2.50 to 2.90 
0. re ae oo 30 ” Ty 1.35 to 1.65 rr) ry ee wee cee nee cee ee 8.10 to 3.22§. 
do.. 3) -. % 4, 3O0,, *e 1.65 to 1.80 Rounds and squares uptofin. ... ... ... .- 3.10 to 38.20 
Velvets :—Black ... ... 85 ,, 22,, a8 5.90 to 8.25 Nailrod, assorted... ... 22. soe see cee coe cee 62.80 to 2.70 
Victoria Lawns ... ... 12 ,, 428 oa 0.70 to 0.75 do. emallsise ... ... ... dee eee.” Seed. eee 2.85 to 3.00 


KEROSENE.—The Northern Light vas arrived with 62,000 cases oil, of which 80,000 Devoe had been settled 
to arrive at $2.00 to $2.03}. Other transanctions during the week have been 12,000 cases other brands at, $1.90 to 
$1.92}. Deliveries during the week amount to 10,000 cases, leaving a stock of about 174,000 cases sold and unsold. 


Kerosene Oil, Devoe... toe nee vee POF CaSO, $2.08 | Otherbrands... ...  ...  ... per cane, $1.90 to 1.95 


SUGAR.—Notwithstanding the inactivity in the Market, prices have been fully maintained in the fow Sransactions 
that have taken place during the iutervals since last report. 





White, No.2... 0.5 nce nee ase eee POF picul, $8.50 to 9.00 White, No. 4... 22. cco coo coe coe por pioul, $6.25 to 6.75 
Ob ee LR lets: See” cane seas. a0). -cee 8.00 to 8.50 A en eT eT ey ee + 5.25 to 5.50 
oo Be ake: ads. wees Gee> pede! See en 7.25 to 8.00 Brown Formosa =... ccs see cee wee ee 3.90 to 4.05 

EXPORTS. 


SILK.—The Market has been very dull throughout the week, the advices from Europe and America being by no 
means encouraging for this article. There has been no pressure to ecll on the part of: holders of silk here, and prices 
remain unchanged, but are mostly nominal. What little demand existe is chiefly confined to Filatures of fine size and 
Kakedas of good quality. Settlements are 187 piculs, vis.: Filatures 77, Kakedas 78, Hanks 21, and Oshius 16 picals. 
Total settlements to date, 17,415 piculs. : a oe 


Hanks—No.land2 ... ... P see cee wee $540 to 550 Filaturee—No. 3 ... ‘0. coe coe see cee cee cee $590 to 600 
o pn Bs nee cee cee coe cee cee nee wee «6520 to B40 Kakedas—Extra ...0 0.0 20. 0s css cee cee we 680 to 640 

i ee EE eae, Sees hap, ease Ned ees’ ated, sua) B10 00.590 Os No.1. sce cee cee cee cee nee cee 600 to 610 

*9 »» Sand Inferior  .... 2. cee cee cee © 450 to 480 °° pe B woe coe coe cee coe coe cee cee ©5708 to 580 
Extra... ce eae ne ee 650 to 670 wo. Inferior on. ke cee ee cee eevee B80 to BEO 

- No. 1,10 to 18... cc. ue ace cee cee 685 to 645 Hamateky—1 and 2 0.000. occ ccs eee cee weet 470 80 490° 

0 » op BLUR tO1G 20. 22. nce cee cee cee 620 to 630 a 8 and Inferior... ... 20. 22. ss oo 450 to 460 
: .TEA.—A continuation of moderate transactions has to be reported, settlements for the week amounting to 780. 


piculs. Arrivals have fallen considerably short of settlements, and the market ie firm without any quotable change in 
prices. ‘ : - 








Cig aia tk tances as sk, Ge Be datas $9 f Fine cee ae eee cle cle nue eee $2410.96 
Good Cotomon 2... oc. ce cee tee cee cee cee eee 10 00:18 Finest 1... 0. 10s cos coe cee coe cee cee vee 280080 
Medium... . ia’, Need, iSde Phedet Vase? <eshs. 088 140017 Choice... ... sie” Lass; "seue. fees’ ‘dae’ Yous. cee e ow 82 and up's 
Good Medium = ee. eae. . se 19 to 22 

EXCHANGE, 


There,has been little doing during the week, and rates have slightly declined on last quotations :-— 





Sterling—Bank Bills on-demand ..,.........0 . 3/7 ‘ ngkong—Private 10 days’ sight .,-...c0...000. discon! 
ys, 4 monthe” sight vvescsscsscsatocnscsses 8/8 bangle Back ght ee ee a ey mernt: 
on Private 4 months’ sight ............. .- 8/34 - ge ‘Private 10 dayn’ sight.........scccccses , 
ae He wee wdc Lub cthiescleciudecscs 3/8q. On New York—Bank Bills on demand .......cccc000 87 
On Parie—Bank sight............0---scssoes eo serecccccesesee 4.55 ” Private 30 days’ sight ......scoee 88 
wv: __ Private 6 months’ sight .......0........00000 4.673 On San Francisoo—Bank Bills on demand _......... 87 
On’ Hongkong—Bank BIght ...ccccccrcccccsssssccesssones @ Premium. -_ Private 30. days’ sight ......... 88 


SHIPPING. 


But little worthy of note has occurred during the week just ended. The barques Lady Bowe itanille 
and St. Jves have arrived from Newcastle, N.S.W., and the Aasetleas ship’ Northern Light. fram Nee ok 
Manhegan proceeds to Takao to load for Sydoey. The berth for New York is still held by the steamship Strathicven 
while that for London is vacant, if we except mail opportunities. Coast freights are only quotable at very low 'figi res, 
and — of the vessels coasting must accept long voyage engagements before any improvement can be looked for in’ this 
direction. can . ae 
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Vou. VII., No. 4.] "Yokohama, January 27th, 1888. ($24 Pex Awros. 



























CONTENTS. gard the occurrence witli some alarm seeing that it was 

oe nearly contemporaneous with @ severe shock of earthquake 

NOTES... 0 sceses see ssesserenseeesesserceeceesee ssneserersscensecereseesereeeeAD [ felt in the metropolis ‘on Sanday night. Curiously enough, 
yr psa Anricurs ec By | (2% previous news from Hakone was to the effect that a 
The Japancee Preaseand the Old Yom 277777753 | constant succession of earthquake shocks had been experienced 
Female Education and ‘Traditional Prejudices ............0. 54] in the neighbonrhood of Ashi-no-yu, the inhabitants of which 
Wemhe lecitives ab ina Alsi Regalia eces uel vase 56 _ eres 00 ete US UREN Ot Goseen ane “12.8 
Asiatic SOCIETY OF JAPAN ......c0...sc0000 SCR S rn er en  Meciaha level. On (he 25th. tnatant: anther officiel telegram 
CHESS PROBLEM ....ccscsscsssssssscssseeceessecseserscese Siawiais 57 | Was received from Ishikawa Prefecture, aunoancing that on 
ENTERPRISING JOURN ALISM..........  bepssied see beeaveusteaaiens 57 | the 23rd instant, the day after that on which the land-slip 
Tue Beaurations ror Teuape Between Cuina axp_ | at Fatago-yama took place, ¥¥plcanic eruption occurred at a 
Korea .. wo tee ebb oded esesisese vaee ees sigesteween secshtees oveeeeee58 | hill called Tashiro-yama, fa the district of Shasui, province 
Korean Fouacons...... dccccccenescccscocececcsonsecees -eccnccscncecsense 59 | of Yetchiu, the result being the formation of a cave “ six 
METEOROLOGICAL REPORT............cccsssorsoseereseceescsoeceeseee+-O2 1h ondred yards in circumference,” the overwhelming of four 
rene nial ech aeee escess ple sh a ea ae eeeeees - houses with their inmates, and the death of a namber of cattle. 


The village of Tashiro is about sixteen miles (English) from 
Kasatsa, It lies at the fuot of the Torii pays anid is distant 
more than a handred miles from Futago-yama at Hakone. 


S@ For Translation of the Reviews for 1882, see po Suipplovssits 


The Japan Weekly Mail. 


“Fars CE QUB DOIS: ADVIKXNE QUE POURRA!’ 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No notice will be taken of anonymons correspondence. Whatever 
is intended for insertion in the “ JAPAN WEEKLY D{aIL,” must bo 
authenticated by the name and address of the writer, not for publi- 
eation, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

It is particularly requested that all letters on business, relating to 
Advertisement, ob-printing, or Accounts, be add ressed to the 


And that literary contributions of every description be addressed 
to the Epiror. 








On Tuesday evening the Governor uf Tokiyo and Madame 
Yoshikawa gave a reception at the Yenriyokwan. More 
than a thousand persous were invited, but owfug to the news 
of the decease of H.I.H. Prince Charles of Prussia the mem- 
bers of the Diplomatic Corps did not attend, and neither 
masic nor, dancing was permitted, so that the guests took 
their leave at a very early hour. The same cause neces- 
sitated the postponement of a ball for which invitations had 
been issued by H.I.G.M.’s Chargé d’Affaires, Baron Ze:l- 
witch, to commemorate the silver wedding of their Imperial 
Highnesses the Crown Prince and Princess of Germany. 
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MARRIED. 
Jan, 23, 1883, in H.B.M. Consulate, by the Rev. E. Champneys 
Irvine, M.A., Henry Moss, of No. 219, Blaff, Yokohama, to O’kume, 
eldest daughter of Masijiro Kuho, Tokiyo. 


News from Korea says that Mr. Tong King-Sing, Manager 
of the China Merchants’ Steam Navigation Cumpany, is busily 
prospecting for mines with the aid of two foreign experts, 
whose names we have failed to ascertain. The Chinese 
troops, fifteen handred men, with about as many followers, still 
occapy the capital, and their riotous conduct is said to con- 
trast most unfavourably with the orderly behaviour of the 
three handred Japanese who. constitute the Legation Guard. 
It is interesting to speculate how long the Koreans will 
quietly submit to Chinese dictation. Korea has been the 
parade groand of China's ambitious aggression from the 
days (A.D. Gil) when Yang, Second Emperor of the Sai 
dynasty, marched against the Gaoli with a host of 1,133,800 
men, to the time (1627) when the Generals of the Manchu 
Taiteung sacrificed a white horse and black ox in Gangliwa 
island at the ratification of the treaty with the Prince of 
Yuen-chang. It would be curiously consistent wjth history’s 
disposition to repeat itself did the Tsung dynasty fall a victiu: 
to the perturbing inflaence Korea seems to exercise upom 
Chinese jadgment and pradence. 


We have to to our readers for the very 
-which both and We "tioacs of the "open Mai” 
0 contend 


Sith ales ths’ conruction af tur oficer end. plant by e€ are 
almost insuperable.” Pending the arrival of machinery yf 


So soon as our new plant comes to hand, we de iacionss ths 
size 0 the “ Mail” and otherwise improve its for m, and we trust that 
then be able to atone, in “some degree, for prescat short- 
comings. We take this opportunity to mention that as technical 
plod ghee wi pulication of « shed tobe anil ou? plomt 1 

renewed, subscribers to that ssrue wi be supplied, in the interval, with 
copies of the “ Weekly Mail. 








NOTES. 


On Taesday last » telegrain was received at the office of 
the Kanagawa prefecture, announcing that a volcanic eruption 
had taken place at one of the hills known as the “Twins” 
(Fatago-yama). A reply was immediately wired desiring 
farther particulars, and on Friday iuformation arrived that 
the so-called eruption was nothing more than a landslip, of 
sufficient magnitade, however, to endanger life and cause 
some loss ef property. In Tokiyo people were disposed to re- 








In the Second Chamber of the Datch Parliament during 
the session of the 6th of December, 1882, the expenditure for 
foreign affairs being under discussion, Mr. van Kerkwijk an 
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nounced that many persons in the Netherlands were displeased 
that the Ambassador from Japan (H.LH. Prince Arisugawa 
Taruhito) had not been welcomed with the honors to which he 
was entitled. He had not even been received in an-tience by 
the King, while the Austrian Duke, a recent visitor, lad 
been thus favored. ‘Che speaker thonght that this neglect 
was very improper, considering the long standing and amic- 
able ‘relations between Holland and the E:npire of Japan. 
Ie asked :—“ What steps had been taken by the Govern. 
ment, during the recent visit of the Japanese Prince in an 
Ambassadurial capacity, to show that the Netherlands Govern- 
ment was ever mindfal of the ancient and friendly relations 
which have marked its intercourse with Japan?" ‘The ques- 
tion was received with cheers.—Mr. Rochussen, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, replied :—I beg to eay, in answer to Mr. 
van Kerwijk, that the Japanese Prince did not visit us lately 
in an official capacity, but smcognite.” Mr. Ruchussen 
continued that he, as well as the last speaker, took great 
interest in the maintenance of friendly intercourse with Japan ; 
and that his own feelings in this matter were also those of 
the Dutch Government. He would wish, further, to state 
that the Foreign Minister had not received any official 
information of the visit of the Japanese Prince to this country. 





According to London papers, the treatment by the 
French of the mission sent by the Government of Mada- 
gascar to European Courts and the United States has 
been of a most arbitrary kind. Its rudeness displays 
an evident intention by the Republican Government 
to pursue its schemes for control of the Northern part 
of the Island of Madagascar. The Daily News thinks 
that the departure of the Ambassadors from Paris 
under circumstances of an almost unprecedented character 
inoreases the importance of the deputation which waited 
upon Lord Granville. It will be remembered that in 
consequence of the serious misunderstandings which had 
arisen between the French authorities in Madagascar 
and the Malagasy Government, the latter sent a special 
Embassy to France in the hope of obtaining an amicable 
settlement of the dispute. When the Ambassadors arrived 
in Paris they were soon made aware of the fact that the 
French agents in Madagascar had acted in strict accor- 
dance with their instractions, and that the French Govern- 
ment expected their visitore to yield all the demands which 
they had made their long journey expressly to resist. As 
they considered that the French demands virtually in- 
volved the surrender of the independence of their country, 
they refased to sign the Convention to which they were 
required to affix their signatures. Althougli it was im- 
possible for them to make such concessions as were 
demanded of them without referring the matter to their 
own Government, the officials of the French Foreign Office 
appear to have made no allowance for their position, and 
to have shown them scant courtesy. We read that an 
Officious agent actually hauled down the Malagasy 
flag at the hotel which the Embassy had made their 
residence. Hitherto, in all civilized States, the Ambas- 
sadorial office has been invested with a sacred character ; 
and it therefore seems incredible that such an incident as 
the forcible removal of the national flag of the Ambas- 
sadors from’ the window of the apartment which they 
occupied should have taken place in. the presence of 
persons officially connected with the French Government. 
Meanwhile, it is worthy of remark that this very Govern- 
ment has repeatedly threatened to “ strike"’ at the 
Malagasy ports, and there is much reason to believe that 
orders have now been actually sent to the French fleet on 
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the Kast Coast of African to procced to Madagascar. Up 
to the present time the French authorities have made no 
public declaration of their policy, but it seems impossible 
that they can any longer postpone an explauvation of their 
demands upon Madagascar, as well as of the grounds of 
the hostile operations which are now threatened. Such 
an explanation ia clearly due to the other nations which 


have interests at stake in the great African island. 


Writing of French schomes in Madagascar, in particular, 
and of French plans of colonization in general, The Times 
holds that this attitude of France towards Madagascar is 
only one symptom of a curious passion, a mania, it might 
almost be called, which has suddenly seized upon our 
neighbours. Tonis was the beginning; and already we 
have one Frenchman making ridiculous bargains with a 
chief on the Congo river, and bestowing on the amiable 
savage, no doubt to his intense delight, a parcel of tricolor 
flags. On the opposite coast of Africa another Frenchman, 
an official, takes possession of a piece of land so large that, 
according to one account, he can surround it with 
wall. In the far East the spirit which animated the 
brilliant explorer Garnier is reviving, and we hear of im- 
pending troubles in Tonquin, which, if the Chinese army 
is brought into the the field, may have the most scrious 
results fur all the Europeans sottled in and near the 
Euwpire. Lastly, we have this treatment of Madagascar, 
with all that it implies of violation of pledges and of harsh 
treatment of an inferior people. The phenomenon is 
curious, but is easily explained by a reference to the na- 
tional character and circumstances. “ When the Société 
de la Jeunesse Francaise entertains M. de Brazza and cheers 
him to the echo—nay, when the graye Chamber accepts 
his treaty and ratifies it unanimously, it is because they 
believe him to have done something definite to restore the 
stricken glory of France, and to raise her name in the 
estimation of the world. ‘There is, indeed, a rising school 
of writers and, 60 to say, political philosophers, who are 
beginning to declare on the part of France for a policy of 
coloni«l expansion, and of abstention, so far as is possible, 
in European affairs. M. Gabriel Charmes and his school 
look back with as mach admiration at Dapleix and the 
founders of Canda as they look back with regret and 
repugnance to Louis XIV. and Napoleon. They maintain 
that the true destiny of France is to form a colonial 
Empire, and to let Europe alone. To an unprejudiced eye 
this counsel seems worse than fantastic, France, it is very 
true, may do well for herself by letting Europe alone, in 
the sense of abstaining from Napoleonic adventures; but. 
she has her part to play in Europe, and it is unquestionable 
that she has no great part to play as a colonizing or im- 
perial Power. In the first place, she has not the men. 
Her population is not increasing, as all French publicists 
know too well. Then her experience in Algeria, in Cochin 
China, and elsewhere, is not that of a successful colonial 
system. But for the moment the tendency of the French 
imagination seems to be setting that way; and the one 
point on which parties will for the moment agree is in 
supporting some sensational piece of colonial policy, 
whether on the Congo or in Madagascar. Where the 
question touches Europe, however, the case is different, and 
® general unwillingness to act takes the place of this spirit 
of ultra-patriotic adventure. In spite of the repeated 
invitations of England that France should aid in settling 
the Egyptian affair, she stood aloof, with her eye on Ger- 
many. Itis to be regretted on every ground that this 
hesitation to take her proper place on the stage of Europe 
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should be so long continued.” 
London press, and the debates in Parliament, indicate that 
the British nation, while averse to interference with any 
legitimate designs entertained by France for the extension 
of her foreign dominions, is not inclined to brook measures 
that will be prejudicial to English interests. And those 
interests in Madagascar, as a memorial lately presented by 
London merchants to Lord Granville proves, are consider- 
able. Indeed, there are said to be five times as many 
English as French subjects in Madagascar, while the 
amount of our trade there is quadruple that of the French, 
and important religious and educational agencies, the out- 
come of British philanthropic enterprise, have long been at 
work in the country. The memorialists therefore earnestly 
urge upon Lord Granville the propriety of endeavouring to 
secure a satisfactory settlement of the difficulty, and with 
this object to suggest to the disputants the reference of 
the question at issue to the decision of a friendly and neu- 
tral Power. 





Eleetric-lighting will probably fiad its most formidable 
rival, at least for domestic purposes, in petroleam, that com- 
paratively recent gift of generous Nature to her human pro- 
geny. Not only have the refining and packing processes, and 
methods of conveyance to ports of shipment been so improved 
and cheapened that the kerosene of commerce is already the 
lowest priced and cleanest illuminant available the world over, 
bat the development of old sources and the discovery of new 
Prove that the supply is practically inexhaustible. The petro- 
Jeum industry on the Caspian, as we some time since observed, 
has risen to enormous importance. And it is not only in the 
pecuniary benefits that it will bring to Russia that it is of 
walae. Professor Vambéry, the great explorer of Central 
Asia, now points out how useful from the military stand- 
point the large fleet which the industry has brought together 
on that lake may some day prove. The oil region of Baka 
covers a district of 1,200 square miles ; and while in 1880 tho 
yield of petroleam amounted to 1,918,700 tons, in 1881 it roso 
£0 2,946,000 tons. New springs are being opened daily ; and 
Mr. Tweddle, an American millionaire, who is the largest 
owner of oil-wells in the Caspian, has seriously proposed to 
eonstract a condait for the purpose of conveying the petraleam 
to Batoum, in the Black Sea. The development of this indus- 
try has brooght together in the Caspian a steam fleet of por- 
¢entous size. There are three ganboats, foar large war-ships, 
five transports, and five steamers, besides nineteen steamers 
(20,000 tons) subvened by Government for trading pur- 
poses, and forty steamers belonging to private commercial 
companics. Nota year passes that several steamers, either for 
petroleam traffic or ordinary trade, are not added tw this fleet. 
Professor Vambéry points out the vast utility of this immense 
fleet to Russia—not only in her attempt to drive her English 
rivals out of the Central Asian market, bat for the transport 
of troops in case of war. Ina single journey the oil fleet 
conveys 7,000 to 8,000 men across the Caspian. It must be 
remembered that this “ sea” is after all a mere iulani lake, 
completely isolated from ocean waters ; and hence the matter 
for astonishment that sach large squadrons for transport, war, 
and commercial objects shonld have been launched upon its 
bosom. If Mr. Tweddle’s project should be effected, it 
might bat lead the way to the still greater scheme of a ship 
canal, which would at once, through the Black Sea and the 
Dardanelles, place the Caspian in direct water communication 
with the Mediterranean. Works probably more difficult of 
achievement are in contemplation. From Baku to Batoum the 
Gistance in s direct line is somewhat more than two hundred 
miles, along the valley of trans-Caucasus. If the American 
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The general tone of the | millionaire can constr 
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uct his conduit, Rassia is able to dig a 
canal, along the same route, providing that she deems the 
Game bo be worth the caudle, 


“ The interdependence of nations one upon another, which 
the extension of commerce renders increasingly necessary, will, 
as time gues on, become more and more keenly felt, and the 
different nations of men will realize that, not in warring 
isolation, bat throagh a peaceful and helpful anity, is the 
destiny of the race to be accomplished.” Such is the moral 
dedacud by. The Times from the inaugural address of Mr. 
Robert Giffen, President of the Statistical Society, to the 
feliows of that association, Although the writer of that sentence 
made no direct allusion to the nations of the remote East ; 
although possibly not even their existence, to say uothing of 
their destiny, at the moment of writing crossed his line of 
thought—yet nowhere is the lesson that his few words incal- 
cate more applicable or more capable of illustration, 


Mr. Giffen’s text was “ the inflaence of population statistics 
upon political thought.” Naturally, the increase and decrcase 
of popnlations, and the causes, whether natural or artificial, of 
such variations, mast ever enter largely into the calcalations, 
provisions, and apprehensions of politicians. To take an 
illastration direct from Mr. Giffen, the practical bearing of 
statistical investigations upon political questious, is strikingly 
instanced in the case of Ireland. As late as 1840 that country 
had nearly ong-third of the population of the United Kingdom: 
now its popalation was only one-seventh. Fifty or eighty 
years ago a separate Ireland might have been a mennce to the 
existence of the English empire and to the independence of 
England itself ; now such a thing was hardly possible. On 
the other hand, in India, when the famines were successfully 
coped with, the rate of increase of population was 1 per cent, 
ayear, In ten years, at that rate, there would be 20,000,000 
more people to be fed. ‘I'he prospect was that, failing any 
speedy alteration in the character of the population, larger and 
larger masses of pauperized classes would grow up, requiring 
state subventions to feed them, threatening all attempts to 
reform Indian finance, and raising social aud political difficul- 


ties of the most dangerous kind. 


e 
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His most interesting illustration the statistician found in 
the growth of the population of the United States, an increase 
unprecedentedly vast, rapid, and prosperous, and perchance in 
those very qualities rife with many uf the elements of danger. 
Hitherto the population has doubled itself in each quarter of 
acentury. It is unlikely, however, that this rate of increase 
can long continae, since a mach larger portion of the available 
area of the country has been taken for settlement than is com- 
monly imagined. The approach to a complete settlement, 
which Mr, Giffen's researches led him to regard as within a 
measurable distance, must, he thoaght, “ profoundly affect the 
world. A fundamental alteration in the conditions of economic 
growth would supervene.” Chemical or other inventions 
rendering possible great improvements in agriculture might 
be made, and have practically the same effect as an increase 
of the quantity of new land available. The rate of growth 
of population might be checked. Otherwise the masses of 
laborers would have to contend under increasing difficulties 
against a fall in the scale of living. As the approach to a 
complete settlement was made there would probably be a 
diversion of a large part of the stream of emigration from 
Europe and the eastern states of the Union to the north-west 
provinces of Canada. An increase of manufactures and of 
town popalation in the United States was next to be looked 
for. ‘Lhe final consequence to be expected would probably be 
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a check to the tide of emigration from older countries, a wreater [say what their object may be in doing so, unless indee-l it* 
demand apon the agriculture of those canutries, arcat least athe that foreign travel qualifies them for promotion to the 
mitigation of the extreme comp-lition it now sustains from | 7th grate and so entitles them to a higher salary than 
virgin soils, and possibly a reversal of the present tendency leven a graduate of the Law Department of the Tokiyo 


for rents to fall. 
apparent, but it seemed hardly possibly to 


Such changes might uot be immeriately University can obtain. 
doubt that they Tinece toura abroad are productive rather of evil than of 


But for my, own part, I think that 


minst begin to be felt in the course of ten, or, ab most, twenty | yood, unless grent discretion he exercised. I myself spent 


years, That they will be effected “ within measurable” 
provided the earth's conditions of existence remain as they 
are at present, is as certain as that “arithmetic isa science 
sure ;" and men now young may, long before they are old, sve 
the tide of European emigration westward not alone diverted 
northward, bat rolled back on its source, and theuce — whither ? 
Mr. Giffen does not appear to make a forecast on this 
subject, which, when it comes to he practically encountered 
within a measurable ti:ne, will show better than any modern 
instance ‘ the inflaence of population statistics upon political 
thought.” 


The more one inquires into the details of tho maritime 
carrying trade of the world, the more one ia driven to the 
inevitable conclusion that the control of the Suez Caual 
must remain in the hauds of Great Britain. In ro- 
sponse to a request of the British Board of Trale for an es- 
timate of the valne of goods passing through that channel 
from and to the United Kingdom, the Liverpool Chamber of 
Commercs has returned some statistics of interest. The 
Board of Trade sapplied tables upon which it wished an 
estimate to be made, and which gave the totals of the import 
and export of British India, the Straits settlements, Ceylon, 
Qhina, and Australasia, Calculated upon these tables it was 
found that of ninety-seven leading articles particularized—the 
transactions amounting to £114,000,000—the proportion 
passing through the Sues Caual was foand to amount in valae 
to £73,000,000. Of unenumeratedand less important arti- 
cles, amounting allogether to £28,000,000, £17,000,000 
worth were estimated to pasa through the canal, showing that, 
out of a total traffic amounting to £142,000,000, £90,000,000 
went by the Sucz route. Further, to render its estimate 
wore complete, the Chamber separated the trade of the East 
from that of Australasia, substitatiug for the latter the im- 
port and export trade of Japan, the Philippine Iskands, Persia 
and the lesser eastern conntries. It was found that of the 
entire eastern traile, exclusive of that of Australia, more than 
five-sixths passod through the canal. Owing to the choice of 


ruates open to the Australian trade, so large a share of it. 


: does not go by way of Suez ; the proportion only amoanting 
to one-fourth, including gold, and one-seventh without it. It 
is said, however, that the Australian trade by way of the. 
canal is increasing. Regarding the importance of the canal 
to the trade of the United Kingdom, the AZanchester. 
Guardian recalls the fact that, although during the five years 
ending in 1879 the tonnage passing through tho canal had 
been stationary at 2,000,000 tons, yet that in 1880 the 
tonnage increased to 3,009,000 tons, and in 1881 to ore 000 
tons, thus doubling the figures for 1870. 








_ JAPANESE AND FOREIGN TRAVEL. 


A FEW days ago there appeared in the columns of the 
: Nichi Nichi Shimbun an article entitled, “A warn- 
_ing to Japanese who return from a foreign tour.” The 
writer described himself as a student who had recently 
come back from Europe, _ the conclusions mreEetee: by 
his experience are these :— 

“ Now-a-days it is all the fashion with young noblemen 
and officials to take a foreign tour. Iam not prepared to 
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time, "In long whilo travelling in Europe aud America, and 


wherever I went I found luxurious. dwellings, handsome 
furniture, beautiful women, and delicious food. I was in a 
position, too, to cultivate an appreciative intimacy with 
all these things, for Japanese who go abroad know some- 
thing of what is before them and carry well filled purses. 
Thus, while I rivalled the laxarious habits of the ancient 
Chinese epicnreans, I did not distress myself much abou€ 
tho possibility of punishment at the hauds of either God or 
Spirit, knowing that but once in my lifetime could I hope 
to enjoy such pleasures. Fortunately, neither Gods nor 
Spirits troubled their heads about me, and I came back 
and found—the ceiliug of my house too low, the furuitare 
dingy, the warden too sinall, and my food unpalatable. 
Every day I felt more and more disgusted, wouJering how I 
could ever have lived healthily for a score of ycars in such 
a dirty hovel. But financial considerations prevented me 
from altering my domicile or building a new one, and at 
the last I was able, now aud then, to awake partially from 
my dream of past delights, and to feel that, after all, there 
were worse places than my old home, Still the fact 
remained that while there were others to whom it ought 
to have been my business to teach self-restraint, I had lost 
the power of feeling contented myself. And if this was. 
the case with mo, it is likely to be even more so with 
young officials or noblemen, who, in consideration of their 
missions or station, receive much greater attention abroad 
than Idid. They come home with a still keener appetite 
fur foreign luxuries, and an insatiable desire to baild 
themselves houses like those they saw in the West, and of 
which they probably bring back the plans, neatly copied 
into their pocket-books. The clumsy construction of their, 
former dwellings astonishes them. They think it will be 
fatal to their health if they continue to live in such shanties, 
and so set to work at once to build themselves fine re- 
sidences on Sarugadai or in Fajimi-cho, adopting French 
or English models both in architecture’ and upholetering. 
Then fo soon as the honse is completed, they begin to feel 
diegusted with their wives, who no longer look either 
beautiful or ornamental, and who probably end by being’ 
divorced for no better reason than that their place is to 
be taken by somebody with a whiter skin.- So it goes on, 
till those returned tourists end by being obliged to mortgage 
their houses and go back again to live in their squalid 
[nests as of old.” 2 

These words echo thoughts that must bave presented | 
themselves ‘with more or less persistence to every intelli- 
gent observer of this country’s recent history. When 
Japan first emerged from her isolation, foreign travel was 
the solvent she elected to apply to her people's prejudices. 
She had not, indeed, must latitude of choice. ‘To send her: 
most truculent patriots abroad and let them acquire some 
practical experience of the civilization they sought to 
oppose, was at once the readiest and most rapid remedy 
available, How much it cost the Treasury to pursue this 
programme we are never likely to know; but that the 
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total is represented by « very long row of figures thero people of this country with seuse enough to discern that it 
ean bo no reasonable doubt. _ In fuct among the abnormal is neither purity of complexion nor perfection of physique 
causes to which Japan's present financial embarrassment | which has won for Western wives and daughters the high 
is almost wholly attributable, the immediate and entailed | position they occupy, and enabled thom to imrnrt to 
cost of Western tours constitutes an important item. Bnt} Western home life a thousand grees unknown ‘in the 
we have always been accustomed to regard this as an item | Orient, but the fact that a nobler civilization has gradually 
she has no reason to grudge. It was a method of escaping increased the range of their sympathies, and made them, net 
inconveniences incomparnably greater and calculated to; the mere slaves of a husband's caprices, but the sharers of 
empty her purse much moro effectually. The tourists | his aims. We venture, therefore, to think that the discuntent 
alluded to by the writer in the Nichi Nichi Shimbun axe,| which the writer in the Nichi Nichi Shimbun found so 
however, of a different ordor. They consist of young irksome is a leaven that may be left to work unrestrained. 
noblemen whose means permit them to adopt the most | That it should in some cases induce moods of extravagance 
expensive system of education; or students who have} and inconstancy, is only another way of saying that is 
distinguished themselves sufficiently at home to warrant | creates desires for a higher standard of living. 

the Government in sending them to complete their studios 
abroad. It has often been suggested that in such enses the 
benefits conferred by travel are far from being uvalloyed, 
and the suspicion receives strong confirmation from the 
confession now before us. Nothing is farther removed 
from tho purpose of sound eduention than that it should 
unfit a man’s mind for the station he has to fill. In the 
loose language of every-day life education is supposed to 
include the acquisition of information and knowledge, but 
not a little misapprehension is produced by this confusion 
ofideas. To gain information, is to become acquainted 
with isolated facts; to possess knowledge, is to under- 
stand the relations existing between those facts; to be 
educated is to have the mental training which enables 
one to apply one’s learning to useful purposes—to bo 
its master, in short, not its slave. Plainly, therefore, 
if foreign travel permanently disturbs the moral equili- 
brium of Japanese youths, and envelopes the conditions 
of their home life in a shadow of discontent, no worse 
plan of education could apparently be devised. But we 
differ most emphatically from this estimate, the Nichi 
Nichi Shimbun non obstante. It will not be denied, we 
presume, that the social conditions obtaining in the West 
are of a much higher order of civilization than those 
obtaining in the East. This general conclusion is not at 
all invalidated by the fact that in certain particulars of 
conventionality and etiquette Europeans might learn a 
good den] from Japanese or even Chinese. ‘The balance 
of superiority remains indisputably on the sido of the 
Occident, and as Japan has already adopted onr scientific 
codes altogether and our ethical codes partially, she is 
bound sooner or later to adopt our socin! codes also. 
The very discontent which the writer in the Nichi Nichi 
Shimbun describes as an unfortunate resalt of contact with 
Enropean civilization, attests the truth of this forecast, 
just.as the universal disgust with which men regard law 
in England is an evidence that tlie giant abominations of 
our judicial system are on the verge of reform. If therefore 
‘we are to condemn foreign travel for Jupaneso youths 
because it creates longings for an -inconveniently high 
scale of living, we may with equal propriety denounce the 
uge of logarithmic tablee on the grounds that they render 
the operations of ordinary arithmetic distasteful. It would 
dqubtless be inconvenient ,if experience of European 
society were to have the effect of robbing Japanese wives 
of the scanty esteem they now enjoy at their husband's 
hands. But no inference seems less warranted. Already, 
the status of Japanese women has been sensibly improved 
by the influence of foreign examplo, and we credit the 






















































THE JAPAN PRESS AND THE OLD YEAR. 


(pe reviows of the year 1882, transluted in the pages 
of the Chrysanthemum and Phenix aud reproduced 
in our columns to-day, will be read with interest, ‘They 
are more exhaustive than anything of the sort which has 
hitherto appeared in the vernacular journals, and they 
enable us to form a tolerably accurate estimate of Japan's 
political position at present. : 
Up to the spring of 1682 the political arona wan occupied 
by two parties which had scarcely yet become theoretically 
distinguishable, but were broadly defined as the Govern- 
ment and the Opposition. “Any oae renaling the history of 
Japan as related by foreign writers, would have been pre- 
pared to find the loaders of the opposition professing a 
creed strongly conservative when contrasted with the ex- 
traordinarily progressive policy of the Government. 
Curiously enough the opposite was the fact. A country 
which had a:lopted Western codes of Government, lav, 
economy, and philosophy, with a speed that seemed to 
warrant even her sincerest well-wishors in suspecting her 
of fickleness and suporficiality ; a conntry, in short, which 
had furnished a new standard of national versatility—was 
yet found to be moving slower than the wishes of its 
inhabitants. The people's instincts prompted them, not 
to put a curb on the precipitancy of their rulers, but to 
apply @ spur to their tardiness. Keeping these facts in 
view, it was extremely difficult to crodit the sincerity of the 
Opposition—to believe that they were in any sense prepired 
to practice the doctrines they preached. Much ensier aud 
more rational was the alteruative notion that they were. 
animated simply by a sentiment of unrensoning resistance 
to the exercise of authority by men whiose title to the sweets 
of office seemed no more valid than their own. Yet for 
the most part their earnestness of purpuze was not c [el 
in question by foreign critics, Nothing more conoiusively 
proves the truth of the theory that every form of Govern- 
ment is the outcoma of immorality, thau the readiness 
with which men accord their sympathy to the opponents 
of Government in any guise. It is doubtless this s:m- 
pathy, not reason, which ctill betrays many foreign wri: rs 
into the inconsistency of prophesying, in one brenth, a 
national catastrophe for Japan on the grounds that her 
present progress is too fast tobe etable, and in the nex: 
condemning the Government because it declixes to travel 
a good dead foster. at tho bidding of its enemies. For 
our own part, we have no desire to deny that the Opposi 
tion has served some useful prrposes, but we cannot belicve 
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possible into its confidence. If English statesmen, who 
have such ready acccss to parliamentary platforms, find it 
expedient to devote some of their time to ;cripatetic lec- 
turing, similar methods of obtaining access to the ear of 
the nation ought surely to be employed in Japan, where 
people know little of the Government's policy except what 
they learn from newspapers and hostile lecturers. ‘Ihe 
tour of the five Senators—Messrs. . Yasaba, Nakamura, 
Watanabo, Kondo, and Kawase—officially despatched last 
spring to the various prefectures, resulted in the formation 
of more than thirty political associations modelled on the 
same lines as the Constitutional Monarchists. We may 
therefore say of 1882, that, while it witnessed no diminu- 
tion of the people's new-born desire for political equality, 
it was certainly marked by the growth of a consciousness 
that no reforms can be stable except those carried by 
means which the moral law recognizes. 


that the immediate adoption of its principles was possible in 
Japan, since such a faith involves the absurdity of snppos- 
ing that the country was prepared to cross at one stride 
the wide interval botween a despotic feudalism and parlia- 
mentary Government. 

In the spring, then, of Inst year, the opponents of the 
Government broke up into two parties, the Liberals and the 
Constitutional Reformers, but the cause of this disruption 
seems to have been a difference of personne! rather than 
of principle. The former romained under the leadership 
of Mr. Itagaki, while the latter transferred its allegiance 
to Mr. Okuma. And here it is impossible to avoid an 
unwilling reflection that the doctrines of these so-called 
Liberal leaders exercised an active influence upon their 
lives until they ceased to be office-holders. Mr. Itagaki 
severed himself from his colleagues on a question of 
foreign policy. If he believed that the country was ripe 
for parliamentury institutions in 1876, it seems strange 
that this conviction found no expression in his conduct as 
a member of the Cabinat prior to that date. Mr. Okuma, 
on the other hand, ceased to belong to the Government 
because the methods he chose to propagate his views 
savoured too strongly of conspiracy. He never figured as 
an advocate of National Assemblies until the moment 
when his advocacy seemed likely to secure the supremacy 
of his own political influence. This may be a mere coinci- 
dence, but it looks a little ugly when supplemented by 
the fact that the party he now leads bases its claim to 
public sympathy on the profession of a creed which clashes 
at almost every point with his practice when in office. 
The Liberals, unprepared for such a pirouette, seem to 
have hesitated about admitting him at once to high rank 
in their service, and the consequence was the formation of 
anew party. Both, however, pursued an identical pur- 
pose—representative Government—and their re-amalga- 


































FEMALE EDUCATION AND TRADITIONAL 
PREJUDICE. 


Me: GREARD, vice-Rector of the Paris Academy, has 
presented to the Academy of moral and political 
Sciences a highly edifying and interesting monograph on 
female instraction in France, tracing the history of the 
subject from the end of the seventeenth century to the 
present time. Agreeable as it would be to follow him 
through so attractive a study, the space at our disposal, and, 
indeed, the nature of our journal, advise us to consider only 
a question suggested by his essay, to wit, whether it is 
advisable that the State should interfere with the instrae- 
tion of its female subjects. The tenor of Mr. Gréard’s 
work appears to be that the duty of a Government ceases 
with the provision of scholastic establishments adequate, 
in number, standard of teaching, and matter taught, to 
mation could only have been « question of time but for|the requirements of the rising generation of its people: 
the injudicious zeal of the Reformers, who, in their | that it has no reason, perhaps no right, to go so far as to 
anxiety to oppose the Government, lost all memory of their | insist that the means which it has afforded shall be availed 
leader's antecedents. Inconsistency is not among the|of. Let us see how this theory of his is justified by ex- 
faults that can be laid to the charge of the Liberals. It/Perience in France, as regards secondary female instruc- 
was quite consistent, for example, that their organ, the | tion. 
Fiyu Shimbun, should espouse the cause of the Kiyeds| The law of 1880 provides “ Lyceums™ and Colleges for 
Unyu Kwaisha against the Mitsu Bishi Kwaisha, seeing |S'tle, under a system admirable in theory, but the details 
that the former represents a private enterprise more than |0f which it would be useless here to enumerate. Mr. 
the latter, aud is also the outcome of ¢ public want. It|Gréard thinks that the institutions have already proved of 
was quite consistent, too, that the Liberal journals should | great service, and that their need “has made itself gene- 
advocate immediate recourse to arms in the recent Korean |rally felt." The contrary would appear to be the case. 
complications, seeing that their leader’s secession from the | Parents do not seem over eager to profit by the oppor- 
Cabinet was caused by the latter's pacific policy on a | tunities of advanced education afforded for their daughters. 
similar oceasion. The Liberals therefore could not easily | It is true that the possession (in fancy) of a number of 
redoacile themselves to the apparent inconsistency between |*¢minaries has diffused what a French critic calls “s 
the:-professions of Mr. Okuma in Opposition and the | pedagogic spirit * throughout the nation, and has prompted 
prastice of Mr. Okuma in Office. Between them and the | Parliament and the local authorities to a remarkably vi- 
Reformers there sprang up a controversy which still seri- | gorous exercise of this prerogative in subjecting the tax- 
oudly divides the forces of the Opposition. The adherents | payers to heavy sacrifices, under the pretext of extending 
of-ntore moderate progress, on the contrary, largely con-| instruction ofevery kind. But the Municipalities, whose 
solidated their union during 1882. The Government, ac- | concurrence is necessary to the creation of new establish- 
cording to the Zeye Shimpo, resorted to a plan which we| ments, are far from displaying the zeal that was expected 
have always advocated ; it took steps to bring the motives/of them. When Mr. Gréard was finishing his paper there 
of its policy directly under the notice of the people. Phi-| were open, throughout France, only four establishments 
losophers may differ with regard to the proper limits of |for the secondary instruction of girls, namely, a Lyceum 
Btate functions, but there can be no second opinion as to} at Montpellier, and three colleges, at Auxerre, Grenoble 
the daty of a Government to take the people as much asjand Lons-le-Saalnier respectively, with an effective 
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total of 246 pupils. 


More recently a Lyceum has been after the principle became law, it was not rapidly carried 
founded at Nice: 


twenty-six foundations havo been voted; into practice. Indeed, there is room for doubt whether it 
and negotiations are being carried on in thirty-eight other. has full effect now. As recently as 1876, on Mr. Gréard’s 
towns, not including Paris, where “the question is KUs-! own showing, the proportion of girls to boys in the primary 
pended temporarily, but must shortly be taken up again ! | schools was less than 81 to 84. 
and definitely solved.” It is more than probable that the| Nevertheless, the ill-will or the indifference of the Powers 
wish is father to the thought in this prediction, and will | that be aud the Municipalities is not alono to bo blamed 
’ fail of realization through the monstrous pretentious of , forthe tardiness of the numerical increase in girls’ schools’ 
the Municipal Council of Paris, which will do nothing in ii in France since primary education was made compulsory 
the matter except it has supreme control of the new system | for female, as it had been before for male, children. Ad- 
within its jurisdiction. | vocates of woman's congenital inferiority to man, and 
But, admitting that all goes well: that all difficulties’ systematic opponents of her emancipation—moral, intel- 
have been surmounted,—even the parsimony and pre-' lectual, and social—are much more numerons than people 
udice of Municipal Councils,—and that fair France has | think awong the populace of polite France. ‘True, thoy 
been dotted, at a lavish expense, with stately edifices de-)are but ignorant and thoughtless apostles of the creed 
voted to tho culiure or manufacture of female talent ; what: they profess. ‘They have never heard of Mahomet, or 
next? Mr. Mangin, one of the shrewdest of modern. read Rousseau ; and if one told them that a German philo- 
French writers on the phases of the society—we use the | | sopher, Schopenhauer, was on their side, they would think 
word in its broad and true sense—in which he lives, re- ! that the speaker ha’ coined a name in jest ; but they have 
plies :—The inhabitants of a city or town so adomed will | , bat at their tongues end the brutal expression of Napoleon, 
point with pride to some fine new building, and say to the | “Let women keep to their knitting.” (They are too 
inquiring visitor, “ That is our Ladies’ Lyceum,” or “ our! Malthusian to approve that other sayiug of his:—** Ce 


College for Girls,” 
complaisance will change to quite the opposite sentiment 
if the stranger should wish to explore the palace, and see 
the inmates at their dosks or their recreations. It will 
then be humiliating for the native to have to confess that, 
within, is nothing but bare walls, or that the pupils are 
hardly as numerous as the professors. 

And here presents itself a curious feature of resemblance 
between the Gallic and the Japanese character. Why 
should parents in both cases refrain from sending their 
girls to Lyceums and Colleges, furnished, so to speak, 
gratis by the State, when they gladly avail themselves of 
similar institutions for their boys? The idea of the great 
majority in both countries is, and will be for years to come, 
that they Lave no need to do so. On the other hand Japa- 
nese heads of families think exactly as French fathers do 
as regards the education of their sons. 

The Lycée, for youths, an institution which has no 
analogy in Great Britain—the French word even is 
practically untranslatable into English—means every- 
thing in the attainment of a liberal education. The 
student must pass through it to become Bachelor of 
Letters or Sciences, and thus to secure a position in 
the great Government schools: to bean engineer, 
officer in the army or navy, doctor, lawyer, magistrate, or 
official of any social standing. Even young men who must 
adopt other careers, who are to be bankers, merchants, or 
manufacturers, will be held in little account if it cannot 
be said of them that they have fait leurs études. Asa rule, 
the richest families do not.consider their sone’ curriculum 
complete, no matter how many private tutors they may 
employ at home, if the Inds have not been through a course, 
at least as day-students, at ono of these academies. 

But as regards tho education of young women the caso 
is reversed. Until quite recently the secondary instruc- 
tion of girls has been left entirely to the care of the family 
and of purely private industry. Even in the matter of pri- 
mary teaching, it was long, long indecd, and at the expense 
of arduous effort on the part of the advocates of true li- 
berty; that the equality of the sexes was recognized. Fur- 
ther, after the admission of the principle in theory, nay, 
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as the case may be. But parochial | gue je trouve du mieux dans la femme, est la fécondité !"). 


They never heard perhaps of their own poet's “ Chrysale ” ; 
but they instinctively feel with him :— 


Une femme en sait toujours anscz 
Quand la eapacité de son esprit ee hauese 
A connatire un pourpoint d'avec un haut-cle-chausee. 


Possibly they may reconize to-day that it is well for 
their daughters to know “ the three r’s” ; because, without 
those very elementary acquirements, it is hardly possible 
to keep house at all, to say nothing of carrying on the 
meauest trade or the humblest industry ; but the liberality 
of the peasantry, and even of workmen in towns, goes 
no further than this in the matter of the education of their 
womankind; aud so it would be safe to predict that the 
application of a law rendering secondary instruction com- 
pulsory would be more difficult in the case of girls than 
youths. Such doubtless would be the effect iu Japan of a 
similar measure. ‘The average small farmer or pensant 
would see without much objection his son’s whole course 
of instruction taken charge of by the State, at the expense 
of the State, and the lad thus fitted for some higher calling 
than that in which his ancestors grovelled; but, for his 
daughter, bah! Qu'elle tricette! Tet her reel cotton, or 
bake cakes, and carry the younger membors of the family 
on her back, uutil she is of age to be more advantageously - 
disposed of. Nor does the analogy end here. Iu respect 
of the loftier branches of learning—literary, artistic and 
scientific kuowledge—it is not only among the people that 
their advantages are little appreciated. Tie bourgeoisie and 
even the grand monde eet little store by thom as acqnisi- 
tions for their frailer offspring. Of course there are cx- 
ceptions, there as here, where a gentle family is proud of 
an accomplished daughter, accomplished in the sense in 
which an educated Anglo-Saxon understands the word ; 
but the general sense of tho French nation, through all its 
grades, is certainly opposed to the enforcement of any 
comprehensive scheme for the higher education ofits future 
women. “ "Tis true, ‘tis pity ; pity ‘tis, tis true;"’ for the 
opposition comes, not much, ifat all, from any rooted dislike 
entertained by Frenchmen to interference by Government 
even in the affairs of ‘their domestic life. Less than a 
people nearer to us have those of France lost their habit 
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of being ruled. Fen more thau than the other people are !L.—The Presivent, when present, shall preside at all Neetings 


they by instinct and tradition impelled to need, as it were, 
a firm strong hand to guide them. No! secondary in- 
instruction for girls is disliked by the great majority of the 
present inhabitants of old Gaul because of the inbred 
feoling, hardest to oraidicate, that the weaker sex is also in 
all other respects inferior. We repeat that tho existence 
of such a sentiment is to be deplored. Especially is it 
lamentable when it mauifests itself in the daily life of any 
gallant nation, aspiring, frequently like one groping in the 
dark, through thorny thickets and along stony and devious 
ways, in search of a high ideal of freedom. For perfect 
liberty, or the nearest eidolon of it attainable by straggling 
and suffering humanity, can never be bought or conquered 
by any nation in which the stronger sex maintains in word 
and fact, or in fact if not in word, the social and intellec- 
tual inferiority of tho other. Aud a Government aiming 
to be traly liberal cannot better vindicate its existence, 
than in the exorcise of authority in leading its people 
through the wilderness that separates prejudice and des- 
potism from enlightenment and freedom. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





(Oar readers must distinctly understand that we are in no sense 
responsible for the sentiments or opivions of our Correspondents, 
for the accuracy of their assertions, or for the deductions they may 
choose to draw therefrom. ] 


THE LECTURES AT THE MEIJI KWAIDO. 


To Tar Eprror or tHe “Japan Weexty Mal.” 


Deak 81r,—I ai sare you will kindly allow me to correct 
the iuformation contained iu a note in your weekly issue of 
Jan. 20, respecting my lec.ure in Japanese on the preceding 
Saturday. I am there credited with having read an able trans- 
lation made by competent native scholars. Now, there are no 
doubt native scholars competent to translate these lectures 
accurately, but I have not yet been able to find one whinse 
services I could secure with the limited means at my disposal. 
I did, indeed, hope to save time and strength by having my 
work simply translated, but the subsequent labour of revision, 
and correction, and revision and reconstraction, was so great 
that, instead of regaining, I lost time, and now I am writing the 
Tectares myself in Japanese and having my sentences polished 
by anative scholar who is competent todo that. Thus, whether 
by reconstracting an elegant bat faulty translation, or by 
faruishing to my assistant an accurate but inelegant version, I 
think that, while the elegance of form may be due to my Japan- 
ese assistant, the accuracy of the translation should be credited 

“¢o your humble servant, C. 8. EBY. 

Tokio, January 22ad, 1883. ; 








ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 


A General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Japan was 

held at the Chamber of Commerce, Tsukiji, Tokiyé, on 

Wednesday, January 10th, the President, Sir H- 8. Parkes, 
in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the General MMceting were read and approved. 
. It was annoanced that Lieutenant-Commander Richard 
-¥. Hoskyns, R.N., and the Rev. Jacob Hartzler had been 
elected members of the Suciety. 

In pursuance of notice given at the last General Meeting, 
the Recorome Secretary for Téxrvé, acting on behalf of the 
Council, moved that the daties of Officers of the Society be 
incorporated with Rule 9 of the Constitation. The motion 
was seconded by the Conrzsroxpme Secretary and agreed 
to with some slight verbal alterations, as follows :— 


The daties of the Officers shall be distributed as follows :— 
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of Couucil and General Mectings, and shall have a casting 
vote in case of an cquality of votes. 

Il.—The Vicr-Pnxstoknt ehall perform the duties of the Pre- 

sident in the absence of the latter. 

II.—The Corrrsronpina Secretary shell— 

. Conduct the correspondence of the Socioty. 

. Arrange for, and issue notices of, Council Moetings. 

. Notify New Members and Officers uf the Society of 
their election. 

. Forward Copies of Transactions to all Members other 
thaa those residing in Tokiyo and Yokohama. 

. Unite with the Recording Secretaries in preparing 
the Annual Report of the Council. 

. With the aid of the other Members of the Publication 
Committee, edit the Society's Transactions. 

IV.—The Recorpine Secretaries shall— 

. Keep Minutes of General and Council Meetings. 

Make arrangements for General Meetings as instructed 

by the Council, and notify Members accordingly. 

. Prepare, in conjunction with the Corresponding Se- 
cretary, the draft of the Annual ip? poh previous to 
the last Council Meeting in June of each year. 

. Inform the Treasurer of the election of New Members. 

. Act on the Publication Committee. 

. Furnish abstracts of Proceedings at General aiestions 
=e and public prints as directed by the 
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cil. 
7. Distribute om of Transactions to Members in 
Tokiyo and Yokohama respectively. . 
ve T Oollast Babasciptidia, and pay dike <Aodorling: 6s 
- Collect Subscnptio: a 
Rule 16 of the Socicty’s Constitution, 

2. Prepare an Annual Statement of the Society's Ac- 
: counts up to the end of June. 

VI.—The Lmraruan shall— 

1. Take charge of the Society's Books, Exchanges, Trane- 

actions, and other Property. 

2. Send Copies of Transactions as exchanges. 

8. Procure Booke and Periodicals for the Library as in- 

: structed by the Council. 

VIL.—The Pustication Commirrre shall consist of the Cor- 
responding Secretary, the Recording Secretaries, and such 
other Members as the Council shall from time to time 
appoint ; and shall— : 

. See to the publication of all papers read before the 
Society, as instructed 4 the Council. 

2. Make arrangements for the printing and publication 
ransactions. : 
On the motion of the Recorpixe Secretary for Téarrd, 

seconded by the Rev.O. T. Brancaer, the following alteration 

of Rule 19 was agreed to :— General Meetings shall be held 
at sach place and at such date and boar as the Coancil shall 
have appointed and announced.” 

On the motion of the Reconpixa Secextary for Téxrré, 
seconded Ly Dr. Divers, the fullowing alteration of Rule 80 
was agreed to :—* Notice of proposed Amendments to any of 
these Rules may be given at any General Meeting, with a 
view to discussion at the next General Meeting; bat no 
alteration shall be made unless on the vote of two-thirds of 
the members present.” 

In the absence of the author, Mr. B. H. Osamprrtanc 
read a paper by Mr. W.G. Aston, entitled “ Hideyoshi’s 
Iuvasion of Korea. Chapter IV. The Second Invasion,” in 
which. were pointed out the treacherous nature, and consequent 
failure of the negociations for peace, the renewal of hostilities, 
the partial success of the Japancse, the death of Hideyoshi, 
the final withdrawal of the Japanese army, and the tardy 
restoration of friendly relations between the two countries. 

The Pnestpewr observed that this paper was the fourth and 
the conclading portion of the series of papers contributed to 
the Society by Mr. Aston on the sabject of Hideyoshi’s in- 
vasion of Korea, The four papers were severally entitled :—1. 
The First Invasion. 2. The Retreat. 8. Negotiation, 4. The 
Second Invasion. They formed a valuable compendium of the 
history of that war which was the only foreign war of importance 
in which Japan had been engaged. The foreign wars of a 
nation have always an important bearing on its social and 
political condition, for they either stimulate or retard national 
development. The interest attaching to this one is not alone 
historical, for though it occurred nearly three centuries ago ite 
influcnce continues to be felt at the present day. Though 
nominally a war between Japan and Korea, it was really a 
contest between Japan and China, and some of its features 
have recently been repeated in the year which has just closed. 
Much information as to the past and instraction as to the 
futare may therefore be gained from Mr. Aston’s papers. As 
to the past, they show that the invasion of Korea, which was 
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undertaken by Hideyoshi when militury successes in his own 
country had blinded his judgment and flushed him with the 
lust of foreign conquest, resulted only in failure and loss, It 


exhausted the resources of Japan, it devastated Korea, and it 
attracted the permanent antagonism of China, 
for seven years—two years of war 1592-93, three years of 
fruitless negotiation 1594-96, in the course of which Hide- 


It continued 


yoshi found to his indignation that he had been entrapped into 
receiving investiture from China asa dependent king—and 
two more years of war 1597-98, Setting ont with the threat 
that “he would invade the country of the Great Ming (China) 


and All with the hoar frost from his sword the whole sky over 


the four hundred provinces,” he ended by enjoining his suc- 
cessor on his death-bed to recall his troops and “ not allow 
his great army to become ghosts to haunt a foreign land.” 


In the words of a recent Japanese writer, “ the enterprise 
prompted by vanity produced no good result either in Japan 
or Korea; it was a rade incursion into a peaceful land.” 
The fature of the subject had a relation to current political 

uestions which it would be out of place to allude to in this 
Hociety, bat dealing only with its history, which was a legi- 
timate subject of research, he, the President, felt that the 
experience of the past lad not proved valueless to the Japa- 
nese, and that while Hideyoshi was not the only military 
leader who from motives of personal ambition had 
his country into a disastrous war, he believed that when the 
next chapter of Japanese intercourse with Korea came to be 
written it would furnish a brighter record for this country 


than that which formed the subject of these papers. 


Mr, Cramspertam thought it worthy of notice that no 
mention was made in any of the authorities consulted by Mr. 
Aston of the suppositious invasion of Korea by the Empress 
Jingo Kogo, an omission from which he (the speaker) was 
inclined to infer that the invasion in question—possibly also 
the very existence of the celebrated & 


myth. 


Mr. Tsvpa said that he — a recently published 
History of the Invasion of Korea, and offered to place the 
work at the disposal of any member who might feel inclined 


to undertake a translation of it. 
The meeting was then adjourned. 


CHESS PROBLEM. 
By G. C, Baxrzx (London), from the [lustrated 





London News. 
White. 
King at QKt8. 
Queen at K B 4. 
Kook at K 8. 
Bishop at QR6E. 
Knight at Q Kt 4. 
Pawns at KB8 and Q Kt 2 
Black 
King at QB4. 
Queen at K Kt 8. 
Rooks at KR8 and QB 6. 
Knight at K 
Pawns 


B8. 
at KR2, KKt6, KB2,Q8&4,andQR4, 


White to play and mate in 8 moves. 


Solution of Chess Problem of 20th January, _ 


by H. E. Kupson. 
White. Black. 
1—Q to K Ke 2. 1.—B takes Q. 
2—Kt to Q Kt 4. 2.—B or Q to K K 6 ch. | 564 


3.—Ket takes B or Q dis, mate. 
if 

3.—Kt to Q BG dis, me 
i 


8.—Kt takes Kt, wate: 
8.—Kt to K 6, mate 


2.—Kt to K 6 ch. 
8.—Q takes Q, mate. 


2.—Q to Q B&ch. 
8.—Q takes BR mate. 


if 


if 


2.—K takes P. 
2.—Kt to K 8 or K B6. 
2.—Q to Q 4. 


1.—Q takes Kt. 
2.—K to B 8. 


1.—R takes P. 
2.—R toQ BE. 


Correct answer received from “ Txsa.” 
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ENTERPRISING JOURNALISM. 


The following paragraph, 
without heading, appeared in 
the Fapan Daily Mail of 
the 15th, and the ce 
Weekly Mail of the 16th of 
July, 1851:—(See paga 819). 


The subjoined tables of 
the time occupied in passage 
between England and Japan, 
by sailing vessels and 
steamers respectively, have 
been obligingly placed at our 
disposal by the compiler :— 


Memorandum of Passages 
of Sailing Vessols from Eng- 
land to Japan. 

Month ofde- Average Fastest 
Parture from = passage. = passage. 
Days. Days. 
Jan. .. | |) ee 134 
Feb.® ... ... 140... 119 
Marcht 123... a. 107 
Aprilt 124... Ml 
May ... .. 152... a. 120 
Juneg... ... 160 104 
Jaly ... ... 162 2.00. 181 
August ... 152... ... 131 
Sept. ... ... 147... ... 132 
Oct. ... a 143 ... 123 
Nov. ... 149... 122 
Dec. -- 170 151 


pe Wt Ss te 
a vessel leaving England in Pa. 
rauary was by the Taitsing in 119 


days. 

+ The fastest passages for this 
month were the Caractacus 107, 
Lap Tek 111, Dake of Aberoorn 
113, Ada 114, Ziba 115, Mary 
Aun Wilson 118, and the Am- 
bassador 120 days. 

The fastest passages for this 
month were the Lothair 111, 
Forward Ho 113, Clausina 117, 
and the Joho Milton 119 days. 

§ The fastest passage on record 
was made by the Beemah in 104 
days. ‘The Lothair made the 

iu 110 days, leaving 
Eu be in oops IP, 
emorandum of rassages 
of Steamers from England 
to Japan. 


of de- 
pertare = oes, making fastest 
Eland. Days. D*Y*- 
Jan. ...68...55...Glenartney 
Feb.® ...66...56...Glenove 
Mar.t...62...54... Breconshire 
Apr.{...59...50... Radnorshire 
May ...63...53...Merionethshire 
Jane ...62...54... Agamemnon 
ye 3 eae 
. .-.49...Glenartney 

Sept ...69...60...Glenroy 

ov. ...69...61... theiIsles 
Dec. ...70...63...Ben: 


* Three other pee made 
passages, viz.:—(leneagles 
a Afghan 57, and Achilles 58 


T Three other steamers made 

fast phan er are h 

55, Cyclops 55, and Radaorshi 
ays. 

‘Two other steamers made 


fast passages, viz.:—Lord of the 
Isles 54 aud Merionethshire 55 


days. - 

$ One more steamer made the 

in 64 daye. 

{Two other steamers made 
fast es, viz :—Glenearn 52 
and Bengloe S2days.  - 

These times are inclusive 
of stoppages at various ports 
en route. 


The following paragraph, 
headed “ General Shipping,” 
appeared in the Fapan Ga- 
zette of the 24th Ls peeled 
1883, and the Gazette Morn. 
ing Supplement of the follow- 
ing day :-— 

The subjoined tables of the 
time occupied in passage 
between England and J apan, 
by sailing vessels and 
steamers respectively, have 
been obligingly placed at our 
disposal by the compiler : — 


Memorandum of Passages 
of Bailing Vessels from Eng- 
land to Japan. 

Month of de- Average Fastest 
parture from ~ 
England. Days. Days. 
Jau. .. 152... 134 
Feb.® .. - 140... 119 
Marcht 125... ... 107 
Aprilg... ... 124... LIL 
May ... ... 152... ... 120 
June ... ... 160... ... 104 
July ... ... 162... ... 131 
August... 152 eee 131 
Sept. ... ... 147... ... 132 
Oct... ... ... 143... 2. 128 
Nov. ... ... 149 ... 0 128 
ga wee ee 170 ae 151 
6 fastest passage made 
a vessel leaving England in Pee. 
ery was by the Taitsing iu 119 
The fastest passages for this 


month were the Caractacus 107, 
Lap Tek 111, Dake of Abercorn 
113, Ada 114, .Ziba 115, Mary 
Ann Wilson 118, and the Am- 
The fastest passages for this 
tThe t for th 
month were the Lothair 111, 
Forward Ho 113, Clausina 117, 
aud the Joha Milton 119 days. 
§ The fastest passage on record 
was made by the Beemal: in 104 
days. The ea made the 
iu 11 leavi 
laud in Jane. a om 
emorandum of Passages 
of Steamers from England 
to Japan. 
Month Aver wisest 
of de- Name of vessel 
perture ee pas- "making fastest 


...Glenartney 

..-Glencoe 

...Breconshire 

.-- Merionethshire 

.. Agamemnon 

.--Glenfinlas 

.. Glenartney 

Sept. ...69 ...60...Glenroy 

Oct. ...71 ...59... u 
. 69 ...61...Lordof the Isles 

Deo. ...70....63...Benarty 

: * Three other steamers made 

last passages, viz. :—Gleneagles 

37, Afghan 57, and Achilles 58 


days. 

mi Three other en rob —_ 
¢ passages, viz.: eneagles 

55, Syelogs 55, and Radnorshire 

56 


ys. 

P tTwo other steamers mane 
ast passages, vis. :— Lord o 
Tales 54 and Merionethshire 55 


One gh sme made the 
passage io 7 : 

UTwo other a eats made 
fast ea, viz. :—Glenearn 52 
and Bengloe 52 days. 

These times are inclusive 
of stoppages at various ports 
en route. 


We are authorized to state that the “ compiler " of these 
valuable tables, who kindly placed them at our disposal 
eighteen months ago, has never placed them at the dis- 
posal of the Fapan Gaxette. Comment is unnecessary. 
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THE REGULATIONS FOR TRADE BETWEEN 
CHINA AND KOREA. 


(Translated from the Nichi Nichi Shimbun.) 


In a late number of the Shen Pao, we found the trade 
regulations enacted between the above two countries, and 
reproduced them in oar issues of the 8th and 9th instant in 
fall. We are unable to ascertain the date of the regulations, 
bat judging from the appearance of the names of the Chinese 
Oommissioners—Li Hung Chang, Chou, Customs Taotai, and 
Ma Kien Tsang. and those of the Korean Commissioners — 
Cho Yong-ha, Kim and Oh; and from the fact that they make 
mention of Yang-ha-Chin, they appear to have been stipulated 
in July or August—after the end of the Inte Korean difficulty. 
Though they are entitled trade regulations, they not only 
treat of matters of commerce, but a great deal of politics. 
Therefore, they ought rather to be named a treaty of friendship 
between China and Korea, We will now proceed to give our 
views on the subject. , 


On reading the treaty, we are troubled with doubt as to 
whether Korea is an independent nation or a dependency of 
China. The preamble and the first and second articles hear 
evidence to the utmost exertions made by the Middle Kingdom 
in asserting its suzerainty over Korea—a circumstance attri- 
butable to the fact that Korea is not a dependency of China, 
Meanwhile that Korea is an independent nation, has been 
acknowledyed by foreign powers as well ag by China heralt. 
Of late, Li’s policy has tended to show an intense desire on the 
part of Chinn to assert her govereiguty over Korea and to bring 
that country under her own jurisdiction. In consequence of 
this, she has been watching for opportunities to establish 
her control, and Li made strennous efforts to conclude the 
treaty between Korea and the United States of America. 
He caused the words “ Korea, a dependency of China,” to be 
inserted in the agreement, and made the Korean King send a 
letter to the President of the Republic acknowledging China's 
supremacy. But his efforts were of no avail, as America 
objected to the said article and declined to ratify the treaty.® 
Following this, a rebellion broke out in the Peninsular 
Kingdom, and when our country sent Mr. Hanabusa to obtain 
redress for the wrong done to us, Ma Kien Tsung wanted to 
adjust the difficulty, acting as umpire; bat did not succeed, 
Then, Li, recognizing the inefficacy of the empty pretence that 
Korea is the vassal of China—which is based on the fact that 
the former pays tribute to the latter and adapts her calendar— 
joined with the impossibility of obtaining the admission of 
China’s claim by the foreign powers, resulved to establish his 
assumption more effectually and practically, Thus, China 
carried off Tai-won-kan and stationed troops in Séal—an 
action that astonished the whole world. The treaty is intended 
to establish China’s pretension both in fact and name. Its 
preamble says :—“ Chésen has been the dependency of China 
for a long period. The laws and etiquette established in both 
countries, being identical, shall not be altered. Foreign 
countries have been prevented from carrying on trade by sca. 
Prohibitions on foreign trade shall be removed with pro- 
mptitade, so that the people of both countries can be equally 
benefitted by that trade. The customs observed in trading 
places in the boundaries of both countries shall be altered 
according to the necessities of the times.. These rega- 
lations are made to accord to the dependency privileges 
which are not to be claimed by foreign countries.” In this 
treaty, the pretended sovereignty of China over Korea is 
asserted as irrevocable and permanent. This saving clause 
is intended to absolve China from the demand likely to be 
made by foreign powers for similar concessions. China is to 
absorb. Korea on the ground that, in virtue of Korea’s depen- 
dency, she conceded privileges to that country, bat that if 
Korea were an independent state none such would have been 
made. It is as clear as daylight that China, awailing 
herself of this plea, intends to repudiate the demands of 
foreign nations and to control the inner administration of 
Korea, The Girst article of the treaty says :—‘ Li, Saperinten- 
dent of Northern Trade in China, will depute trade Commis- 
sioners to be stationed in the different Korean ports, to protect 
the Chinese merchants established in such places. The inter- 
course between the Korean officers and such trade Oom- 
missioners shall be carried on on an equal footing of courtesy 








©The writer wae evidently unaware that a telegram has been re- 
ceived from Washington announcing the ratification of the treaty 
by the United States Government.—-Translator. 


Google 


and politeness, All causes of grave dispute that cannot be 
adjusted through the mediation of Korean officers are to be- 
referred to the (Chinese) officers who will communicate witlr 
His Excellency Li, who, in turn, will. make the necessary 
representations to the King of Korea,” &c. Thus it appears 
that these trade Commissioners have the same status as. 
Consuls ; and any grave disputes that cannot be arranged 
between them and Korean officers are to be communicated to 
Li, who will refer the matter to the Korean King for adjust- 
ment, Again, the last part of the Ixt article says :—‘ Tho 
King of Korea, on his side, will also depute officers to reside 
in the treaty ports of China, a Consal-General being stationed 
in Tientsin, Tho intercourse between these officers and the 
local officers (Chineze) of City, Province, or Prefecture, shall 
he maintained on an equal footing of courtesy and politeness, 
Grave disputes, which cannot be settled by the Korean 
Consuls, shall be referred to Li through the Consul-General, 
who will decide the matter.” Thus, it is to be seen that 
any difficulties of serious character are to be adjusted 
by Li. Again, it is said :— If these officers take too 
much apon themselves, Li reserves to himself the right of 
complaining to- the Kingi of Korea with a view to their 
removal.” This shows that it is in the power of the Grand 
Sceretary to replace the officers referral to provided he com- 
municales with the Korean King. Thus, the two personages 
hold precisely the same rank, and it appears as though the 
Korean high dignitaries to be stationed at ‘lientsin are to be- 
accredited, not to the Court at Peking, bat to the Saperin- 
tendent of Northern trade, That any grave watters that can- 
not be arranged between the Korean trade Commissioners or 
Consuls and the Chinese officers, are to be adjusted by Li and 
the Korean King is exceedingly dubious. Li must be aware 
of the complications arising from carrying out the treaty ; 
but it may be intended to indicate that, as China has made 
Korea her dependency, and the Korean King calls himself 
“servant” when addressing the Chinese Court, he holds a 
position similar to that held by the Superintendent of Northern 
Trade. Did this treaty become effective our Monarch and 
the Sovervigns of England and Germany who hold equal rank 
with the Chinesc Emperor, would be driven to the awkward 
position of addressing, on equal terms of ceremony, one who 
calls himself servant of the Supreme ruler of the Middle 
Kingdom, On the other hand, the latter holds only the same 
footing as the foreign Sovereigns who are placed on equal 
rank with one who -professes to be his servant. The honor: 
on one side does not compeusate for the dishonor on the other. 
Indeed, occasions may arise when tho slights intended for the 
Sovereigns of foreign powers may fall upon the Emperor of 
China himself. Again, as the contempt shown would affect 
in like manner the ralers of monarchial and republican coun- 
tries, all nations in friendship with Korea would be touched 
by it under the clause quoted. It is impossible in view of 
the laws of international intercourse that Article 1 of the 
Trade Regulations between Korea and China and the treaty 
between the former country and the foreign powers based upon 
the independency of the Hermit Kingdom should work in 
concert, We cannot but suspect that Li, who is looked upon 
both at home and abroad as the main support of the Chinese 
Government, does not quite comprehend this, however easy of 
realization it may be. We opine that any country already 
having, or that may in fatare have, friendly relations with 
Korea will not admit the clause if they would protect their 
dignity and honor. ; 

Article 2nd, respecting extra-territorial privileges and the 
extradition of offenders, says -— If Chinese merchants in 
Korea have any disputes among themselves, the matter shall 
be brought before the Olinese Consuls. . In case a Korean. 
sues a Chinese, whether criminally or civilly, the case shall be 
decided by the Chinese Court; bat when a Chinese sues a. 
Korean, the case sliall' be adjudicated by a Mixed Tribunal. 
As regards dispates between Koreans and Chinese in Chincse 
ports, irrespective of which is plaintiff and which defendant 
the case shall be tried before a Chinese Tribanal, a Korean 
officer being permitted to sit as Assessor. The authorities of 
each country are bound to give up all fagitives from jastice 
who may escape to it from the other coantry. Sach persons 
shall be arrested and extradited, but not maltreated.” Thus,. 
it appears that Chinese Consuls in Korea exercise jurisdiction 
over both Chinese and Koreans in cases where the latter are 
plaintiffs.; while if the former are plaintiffs, the matter is to 
be decided before a Mixed Court. Litigation between Korean. 
residents in China and Chinese subjects, whether in civil or: 
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criminal causes, is to be dealt with according to Chinese law, 
provided the decision be communicated to Korean officers. 
And when Korcans desire to appeal, the matter is to be 
referred to the Superintendent of Northern trade, throngh 
the Korean officera, for his equitable decision. The extradi- 
tion of criminals from one country to another is a matter of 
great importance between independent nations, This treaty, 
short as it is, makes no mention of any degrees of criminality, 
in cases where it shall bo operative. Moreover, as it lacks 
any provision for the extradition of those guilty of high 
treason—cases of which may greatly affect the rights of any 
nation—if Korea should object to be the victim of Chinese 
oppression in this direction, she must be prepared to take 
reprisals. 

Article 8 says :—Merchant ships of either country may 
enter the open ports of the other, and shall pay the Customs 
duties according to the tariff already agreed upon. In case 
of distress at sea, the sailors of either country may land any- 
where in the other and purchase the necessary provisions. 
The local authorities are bound to do all they can to 
assist shipwrecked persons and to forward them to their 
homes. But if any vessel, after making the necessary 
repairs after a storm, shall ventnre to enter a non-treaty 
port tor purposes of trafle, she and all her cargo will 
be confiscated. Fishing vessels of both countries plying 
their trade in the seas between the northern provinces 
of China and Korea may freely resort to either coast for 
water ; but any attempt at clandestine trade.will be punished 
with confiscation of both ship and cargo. Fishermen who 
are guilty of any crime or misdemeanour will be dealt with in 
accordance with Article 2, At the expiration of two years 
from date a tax will be levied on fisheries, the amonnt of 
which will be considered in the meantime.” This Article 
contains nothing worthy of comment, except the taxation of 
fishing indostries, the traffic of fishing craft, and the prohibi- 
tion of contraband trade. To carry out these provisions will 
involve many difficulties ; but as the matter is confined to 
Korea and China, it will not have any effect whatever upon 
other countries, 

Article 4 says :— The merchants of either country may 
go to the open ports of the other for purposes of trade, 
and there may purchase land and houses, and trade freely 
in all articles save those traffic in which is prohibited, 
The tariff and tonnage dnes are as already stipulated in the 
Tariff Regulations, In cases of re-export from one port to 
another, the half of the original export duty paid at the port 
of entry will be levied at the second port. Neither nation has 
any right of trade at the Capital, or in the interior, of the 
other. Ifa merchant wishes to travel in the interior in order to 
parchase native products, he must apply through his Consul for 
@ permit on which will be distinctly notified the kind of goods 
he wishes to buy ; and all such must pay the /eéin dues to which 
his merchandize is liable daring transit. Passports are also 
necessary in the event of anybody wishing to travel in either 
country for pleasure. In case of a traveller 80 provided com- 
mitting any misdemeanour, lie will be arrested by the local 
authorities and forwarded to the nearest open port for trial 
before a mixed tribunal.” Thus, ft is to be seen that Obina 
has accorded to Koreans the privilege of travelling in her 
provinces—a concession which she denies to Japanese—on the 
ground that Kores is a Ohinese dependency. For her part 
Korea grants a similar privilege to China, as her Sovereign 
state, China may call this favored treatment of her depen- 
dency ; but, nevertheless, Korea’s loss is greater than her gain, 

Article 5 has the following :— Lekin offices will be estab- 
lished on the frontier of the two countries where Koreans and 
Chinese are in the habit of meeting for exchange of their 
respective commoditics. ‘Five per cent will be charged on all 
goods with the exception of red ginseng. The former custom 
of providing rations, inn-accommodation, and an escort on 
their return, will be discontinued from this time forward. All 
criminal cages arising on the frontier will be investigated by 
officers deputed forthe purpose by Li and the Korean King.” 
This article fixes the tax at five per cent upon all articles 
passing the frontier. Whether this will be advantageous for 
China and Kores, our ignorance of the commercial state of 
the two countries prevents as from forecasting. 

Article 6 says :—‘ Merchants of either country resorting 
to the open ports of the other are expressly prohibited from 
dealing in either native or foreign opiam, arms, powder, or any 
war material whatever. Severe punishment will be inflicted 
upon all offenders if discovered. As regards red ginseng, the 
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sale of this drug to China has long been the privilege and 
prerogative of the Korean Government ; and the tax upon it 
is 15 per cent on invoice cost. If Chinese merchants in Korea 
should dare to smuggle any of this article, without a permit 
from the Korean Foreign Office, the goods will be imme- 
diately confiscated.” This provision prohibits the sale of am- 
munition and levies 15 per cent duty upon red ginseng. 

Article 7 says :— The old methods of overland communica- 
tion between the two countries were troublesome and tedious ‘ 
and now that the prohibition is removed from sea-traffic, 
advantage should be taken thereof for commercial purposes, 
Bat as Korea has no navy or mercantile marine, the King 
will arrange with Li Hung Chang for a vessel belonging to 
the China Merchant’s Company to ply between the opposite 
shores once a month, part of the expense being defrayed by 
the Korean Government, Chinese men-of-war are permitted 
to repair to the open porte in Korea for the purpose of 
protecting the Chinese Consals and other residents ; but the 
Korean Government will not be expected to contribute to 
their maintenance while there. All officers on board will 
coinmunicate with local Korean officers on terms of equality ; 
and the sailors when on land are to preserve strict dis- 
cipline.” This article is the most important of all as showing 
the political attitade of China, Li imposes, by virtue of 
its provisions, upon the Korean Government the expenses of 
establishing a mail service between Korea and Tientsen, - We 
wonder if the Korean Government can bear the ontlay. We 
do not believe that the newly opened line will do any good 
for the commerce between China and Korea. Therefore, 
this measure cannot be interpreted otherwise than as dictated 
by political expediency. 

Article 8 has the following :—“Theee regulations are 
short and concise and must be conformed to by the officers 
and people of both countries. Any changes that may prove 
necessary hereafter will be decided upon by Li and the Korean 
King.” This article clearly manifests that Li is quite aware 
of the imperfection of the treaty. It is liable to be revised 
and approved by the Emperor of China, notwithstanding 
the termination of the negotiations between the Korean 
King and Li. The treaty being, as it is, arranged between 
the two latters personages, could not become valid till 
ratified by the Chinese Emperor; therefore, it cannot be 
held to be such a convention between China and Korea as 
international law recognizes. But ambiguous and void as it 
is, it was nevertheless drafted by China for the purpose of 
establishing her sovereignty over Korea both in name and 
fact. We are qnite in the dark as to the reason why Korea 
accepted China’s immodest claim, however contented she 
may be with submission to her neighbour. It appears 
that the Korean Government was in the habit of giving 
sumptuous entertainment to Chinese officers, thas almost ex- 
hausting her treasury. The treaty abolishes this custom and 
places the intercourse between officials of the two nations on 
equal footing—a fact which shows that the Korean Commis- 
sioners were victimized by China, inasmuch as hitherto their 
country has given her mach more than they received from her. 
In any case the treaty suggests the problems whetber Ohina 
can carry it into effect, and, if so, whether it will prove 
advantageous or disadvantageous to Korea. 








KOREAN FOLKLORE. 


(From “Corea, THE Hermit Nation,” sy WitLak Extror 
Qrirris). 
Te is not difficult to appreciate or understand the history of 
ple whose psychology is our own. We seem to look through 
white light in gazing at their past as told in the words of a lan- 
guage that grew in the same mental sunlight with our own. In 
eating fruit that grows on familiar intellectual soil, we may 
sometimes recognize a slightly strange flavor, but the palp is 
good food which our mental stomach does not reject, but re il 
assimilates. Trath, like the moon, usually presents one side 
only, but the mass of mankiad du not thiak of this, even if the 
koow it. They go on blissfully imagining they have seen all 
sides, even the full orb. i a. 

With the history of the Aryan nations we are familiar, and 
think it is clear to us. We insist that we know we can under- 
staud what they did and that their thoughts need no translation 
to us. 

A visitor at the American Centennial, or any exposition of 
the industry of all nations, sees before him for comparative 
stady the art, symbols of religion, architecture, implements of 
domestio life, and all the outward expressions of inward ideas. 
They are the clothed or concrete soul of man under the varied 
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civilizations o£ this planet. 
India—the home of the Aryan nationn—the man of Western 
Christeudon, as his mind's eye surveys Uhy vastness of difference 
between him and the Hindoo, is yet abia to bridge the gulf. 
The researches into lawguage, art, myths, folk-lore, show him 
that the infancy of the two inces way the same, and that ino- 
dern differences are impertinent accidents, At bottom, the 
Aryau and the Hindoo are brothers, 

No such reconciliation of ideas is yet demonstrable Lotween 
tho Mongolian aud the Aryan, Before the art, symbols, ideas, 
literature, language, and ply sical presence of the wan of Cathay, 
no bridging of the gulf seems yet pasmble. Ue appears to be a 
man of another planet. Language gives us yet little clue lon 
common origin ; art aud symbol seem at tho other pele, and in 
psychology the difference at present sacins total and irrecon- 
ciluble. ; 

Heuce, to attempt to write the history of a Turanian peopls 
by simply narrating bald facts in an occidontsl language, seems 
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Standing before the exhihils of} 
Stace tlie. than W. | returned with tho box, which, being opened, was found to con- 


jtain a boy baby, who was given the name signifying 
1Golden Boy from the Grove in which the Cock crowed.” The 
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mister. Another servant was despatched to the place. He 


baby hoy grew up and xncceeded his father. In the reizn-of the 
twenty-second king of the line, the people of the country, then 


| called Shin-han, changed the usme of their country to Shinra. 


THE THREE WI8SHks. 
In the “Grammaire Coréenne” there are a number of specimens 


| o€ fulk-lore given in Corean and French, from which we extract 


afew of the most characteristic. The first one is an illustea- 
tion of onr universal human nature. 


Thero were once two old married folks who lad not a single 
child, boy or girl. Extromely poor, they lived a pitiable life. 
Que evening, when it was very cold in winter, after having 
supped, they gazed into Uhs fire in the brazior, and sitting in 
their rvom face to face they warmed themselves a moment in 


tobe but putting another whilo skeleton in the museum of | silence, when the good old man thus apoke :— 


nations. Evou the attempt, Ly a purely destruciive method of 
Criticism, to manufacture a body, or corpse, rather, of histury 
by hacking away all legend and tradition lo g-t out what the 
critic is pleused to call * history,” seems at once unnatural and 
falso, It is like attempting to correlate the geniua of Stake- 
apeare with ounoss of beef and choese, or to measure the market 
valuo of poetry by avoirdupois, A Listory of an Asiatic p-ople 
ought to be as much a history of mind, of psychology, aa 
of facts ov dynasties. Hence, in writing of anew and almoat 
unknown people like the Coreaus, we think it as important to 
tell what they beliuve to have happened, as to ablempt to atare 
what we think actually did happen. ‘To understand a people 
we must know their thonglits, us well as their phy-ical envirou- 
ment. 

Accordiug to Corvan tradition, the origin of their country and 
people is thus outtined : 

Of old the land had neither prince nor chiefs. A Divine 
Being descend! from heaven and twok up his abode at the foot 
of a sandal-wood tree on the Evon-White Monntaina. The 

ple of the land became his anbjects, made him thoir sovereign 
and calfed him Dan Kun (the Sandal Prince), and bis reala 


Cho-sen (Morning Calm). This took place in the time of Tang | P' 


Ti Yao (2356 B-C.). His first residence was at Ping-an, Later 
he transferred it to Ve-yo, where bis descendants remained till 
the eighth year of the emporor Wu Ting of the Chang dynanty 

1317 B.c.), when they were established in Mount Asstak, His 

ndants reigned in Cho-sen moro thau one thousand years, 
but nothing more is known of them after the period covered Ly 
their reign. Then followed the occupation of the cvuntry by 
the Chiuese noble Ki Tsze. 

The mythical origin aud founding of Shiura is thus told in the 
local legends of the place. After the invasion of Cho-een by the 
Ohbinese emperor, many of the original inhabitants fed and scat- 
tered over the cast coast. They made settlements ou the moun- 
taiua, iu the valleys, and slung the sea-shure, sume of which in 
time grew to becities and large towns. One day the attention of 
the head man of one of the villages was attracted by the neighing 
of horses toward a mountaiu. He went in the direction of the 
sounds, but instead of a horse he found eu egg of extraordinary 
aise, shaped likeagourd. Carefully breaking it open, he divco- 
vered a beautiful rosy boy-baby inside. The old man’s heart was 
tonched by the sight, and he took the child to his home and 
adopted it as his own. The Loy grew up beloved of all who saw 
or kuewhim. When bat thirteen yeers old, the elders of the six 
principal towns gathered together and chose bim as their lord 
and master. They gave him a name signfying * Coming Out of 
the West," and to the country a name meaning “ Burn of the 
Gourd-egg.” ‘The new king took to wife a fair maiden who was 
reputed to be the offspring of a well-dragon. They reigued for 
sixty yeara, when their daughter succeeded to the throny. 

In the fifth year of her reigu she married a youth who bad 
come from afar, whose origin was as wonderful as that of her 
own parents. His mother the queen bad been delivered of an 
egg. Her husband, not enjoyiug such a form of offspring, threw. 
the egg away, but the queen recovering it, carefally wrapped it 
in a silk napkin, aud with many other treasures put it in a box 
and eet it adrift on the sea. After many days the box was 
washed ashore on a distant coast. The fishermen who picked it 
up in their nets thought nothing of it, aud threw it into the sea 
again. Itdrifted into one of the harbors of Shinra, An old 
woman finding it, opened the lid and found a lovely boy with a 
amile on his face. Carefully nourishing him, be grew up to be 
a man of strength, nine feet high. He excelled all other youthe 
in bodily vigor and accomplishments, When the old woman 
first picked up the waif, there were a number of crows standing 
around the shore, and the crone gave him a name referring to 
the presence of these birds—" Opened iu Presence of the Crows.” 
Exoolling in the knowledge of geomancy, he found a good place 
for a residence and built on it. Henring of his renown, the 
queen of Shinra married him to her daugiter. 

One evening the newly made king heard a cock crow in the 
woods toward the west. He sent his servants after it, who found 
a small golden casket suspended from atree. Under it a white 
cock was crowing. The servant reported the matter to his 
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“ or the rich the winter is an excellent season; their food is 
prepared in advance. Having no tuil they have ouly to tuke 
their ease. But for the poor, it is a rongl time when they have 
neither food for the muuth nor fuel. If they go out over the 
mountain through the rain or the snow to eon wood, they die 
of cold or fron.” 


The good dame replied : “They say that Meaven is just. Why 
then ducs he pecmit this? ‘They aay, besides, that when you 
pray to Heaven, it is enay to obtain that which you weed. If 
wo ark to become rich—” said she. 


# Yon are right, do 60,” replied the buaband. 


And both pratrating Uremeulves, prayed fervently to the 
Deity, when suddenly au angel apponred. 


“Ta spite of yonr ain of murmaring, Heaven having pitied 
‘on, acconia you three things, after which you can ask no more. 
flect well, choose, aud ask.” Saying this he disappeared. 
The old man made this proposition: “If we ask riches, 
freedom from sickness, or long life—” 
“No,” anid the old woman, * we shonld not enjoy these things 
roperly if we do not have a child. What pleasure will it be?” 
“Hold! [have not asked. What shall I do? If he bad 
only said four things at the good moment! Why did he only say 
three? Since we wish to have a child, must we forego freed. m 
from sickuess, niust we renounce riches, must we give up long 
life? Itis bard to decide. Thiuk, then, seriously this niylit, 
aud decide to-morrow.” 


Breaking off Uheic conversation, both sat planged in reverie. 
Al the moment of lying down to sleep, the old woman, atirring 
up the fire with the tougs, launched out with this reflection, 
“If we coukl have threo or four feet of pudding to set to toust 
on this brazier, that would be royally excellent.” 

She spoke, and there was three feet of food placed by her side. 

Tho busband, beside himself with rage, screamed out— 

Ob! whata woman! By one stroke you have lost all our 
benefits. To punish you I wish the padding would bang itself 
on the point of your nose.” 7 

Immediately the pudding made a leap and attached itself to 
the old dame's nose. a ; 

At this the husband cried out, “Hello! Angry as I am, I 
have also by wy fault lost a wish.” Seizing the sausage to de- 
tach, it, they -pullod, first one, then the other, almost dislocating 
the nose, but the sausage held on. 

“ Alaa!” said the woman in tears, “if this ie always to remain 
bangiug here, how cau I live?” 

The husband, on the contrary, without being at all disturbed 
said, “If even yet our wish of fortune is fulfilled, we could 
make a tube of gold to hide this sausage, and then drawing it 
out at length, it will be ouly more beautiful to see.” 

The wife, still more miserable, cried out, “ Ob, wretched me, 
only to think that fortuue should wish. to put it there. Well! 
wheter ys be rich or live longzas for mo, I should like to kill 
myerlf. ‘ : 

Saying this she took a cord and went to strangle herself at 
the end of a beam. The husband, struck with fear, and touched 
with compassion, hastened to set her frep. . 

“ Stop,” said be, “ there remains one wish to us. Have your 
own way aboat it.” ; . 

“TE that is so, I wish that which hangs to my nose comes loose. 
Quick, quick, that it may co swift away. That is my chief wish.” 

She had hardly finished speaking when the sausse fell plump 
to the ground, and out of the midst of the heavens an angry 
voice was beard :— 

“ You have obtained the three things ‘which you wished for, 
and have you gained a great advantage? If you wish to enjoy 
true blessings in this world be content to live with what Heaven 
gives, os mr e ted aboot yroael 

_ The two old folks spitted the pudding, ate it, and fro i 
night they abstained from foolish wishexe ¥ ae 

On the morrow, agreeably to their supreure ambition, which 
was to have a aby, they found a little fatherless orph an 
Having adopted it as their child, they gave him-a good educa- 
tion and lived happily to extreme old age. 
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Tho following illustrates official shrewdness and rapucity : 
TUR WISTCRY GY A NOSE. 


Ta the chief city of Chulla, there was a politician who was in! 


debt lo the government to the amount of ten thousand strings 
of cash. Unable to pay the same, he was condemned to death 
Cast into prison, he nwaited only the orders of the king to 
carry out the sculence. Ax he had thonght hard without dis- 
covering any means to get out of the affair, he bothoughe 
himself of a stratnygem. Se, addvessing the jailer, he said :— 

Wr youu there, youll do well to let me go free a little 
while.” 

“ Helloa !’* answored the jailor, “what wretched talk! After 
I have sot freo a man who ought to be put to death to-morrow 
or day after to-morrow, what shall J do?” 

The prisoner replied, ‘‘ Are we not friends both of us? If you 
do not let me go, who can save my life? ‘Ihink over it a little 
and sec. By wife, my children, my house, ali I have, all my 
relations and friends being here, where shall I fly? If you set 
we nt liberty for some moments, not only will I uot abscoud but 
there will be found jueuus fur preserving my life safely. Do 
80. 

As ho than besought him eagerly, the jailer, struck with com- 
passion, could not do otherwise than let him go. 

So at midnight he presented himself before the door of the 
room where the governor slept, aud thus addressed him. 

* Are you asleep? Is your excellency sleeping ?” 

Hearing the sound and astonishod ut recognizing the voice of 
the officer who bud been cast into prison aud was to be executed 
in a short time, the governor asked — 

“Who are you ?” 

“Your servant,” anawered the officer. 

“A scoundrel who is at the point of being executed, how is 
it you are here 2?” 

“It I inay be allowed to enter to salute you,”’ said the officer 
“T have sumething particular to any to you.” 

“Ob, well, come in wud speak.” 

The officer eutering, approached, eat down, and said :— 

“T pray your excellency to reflect and consider my proposal 
If yon put your servant to death there will be simply one man 
of means less in the world, and the money I owe will be lost to 
the government. What advantage will you thus derive? If, 
on the contrary, F hae preserve my life there will be one man 
wore in the world, and I shall repay the whole of my debt to 
the ihebeleroys Let me then live.’ 

“IE it ought to be 20 I wish you well in the matter.” 

“Your servant will come again, thon, to-morrow, daring the 
night, to see you.” 

Do as you will.” 

The morrow daring the night the officer presented himself 
anew and asked to be iutroduced. Approaching he made the 
prostrations before Lhe governor, drew from his sloeve a packet 
which he undid and took out a‘ sketch representing a human 
nose. He immediately besought the governor to please put his 
seal upon the sketch. 

Agreeing to the proposal the governor imposed his seal. 

The officer now associated three companions who were in the 
plot, and they all assembled npon the coast of the Eastern Sea, 
where they found a populous village, in the midst of which rose 
a high and grand mansion. ke their drink of spirits at a 
hotel iu the suburbs of the next village beyond, they prepared 
tosup. Addressing their host they put this question :-— 

“ What is the name of the village which is jast behind us? 
‘Whore is the largest house P” 

The inn-kceper, “That is the house of a very rich noble. 
Last year he received the degree of the doctorate sud is eligible 
to fill very soon a very high position under the goveruuient.” 

The officer tuking with Jim one of his comrades repai 
the mansion, where, as ho noticed, everything showed abundant 
means, and thus spoke to the son :— 

“ As wo have a sacred affair to treat of, let ns go into another 
room,” said the officer. 

They did 80 =“ See here, the king is very sick, and they have 
called all the physicians from all the eight provinces for a con- 
sultation. Thoy have declared that the only means to obtain 
healing is to find the nose of a mau just like this, and to con- 
coct a remedy from it. This is why we have beon commanded 
by the Court, where they have said to us, putting in oar hand 
this sketch of the nose, ‘ Without distinctiou of place or person 
if you meot a nose similar to this, atrike it off and produce it 
before us in this pluce.' Obeyiug this severe order we have 
been out many times without being able lo find a nose conform- 
ing to the aketch, aud thus Zar have made aseless journeys, 
but now, without peradven}ure, your houorable father's nose 
exactly resembles this. We demand to him, and wherever he 
masy be we shall uot depart fill we have cut it off.” | 

he eon cried out: “ Per, they do gay such things!" 

“ Who dare oppose the government business? Hurry, hurry, 
strike it off and we'll go.” 

The son fell into a study and reftected. 

It is an affair of state. ‘Ibis isa matter which we cannot 
prevent. Oat it off, they say, but tocut off the nose of. my old 
father, that is altogether impossible. The entire family, men, 
‘women, young aud old, every one will be plunged into woe.. 
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i; You can hear away tho hal€ of our fortune at least, if you wi'l 
lero away without taking iny father’s nore.” : 

‘Lhe officer replied, * We had proposed to ourselves to depart 
only after having cut off the nome. ELuwerer, as this in x mat- 
| ter of a son devoted to his father, and that we may not repress 

eut off the nose. If you will 





: filial piety in others, we shall nut 
give us accrtain sum we will go elsewhere to procuc 
which we shall prrsont to tho ng" re nae 
Ho accepted with thanks a aum eqnal to many times ten 
| thousand strings of wash, for which he gave a receipt, told the 
sander of the money such a day, such a place, and on leaving 
offered this recoununendation : 
“Upon the whe le, say noching of this affair. If itshould leak 
out, aud the government comes to know that having fonnd a 
proper nore we bavo becu bribed not to cut it off, we shall be 
arrested and pul to deah, and they will certainly cut off your 
father's nose and take your money also. Pray then hecaroful . 
not. to divulge this secret.”” Upon this they took their leave. 
Overjoyed at not having his parent's nose amputated, but 
believing that the king on being infoemed would send again on 
this-lnusiness, the aon dared let ua one know until the day of 
bis father's death. ‘Then breaking the silence he said, “I Lave 
bought my father's nose for thousaud strings of cash.” 





The story here told explains itself. Cheng-chong was the 
Haroun al Rasachid of Corea. 


AN INSTANCE OF ROYAL. SOLICITUDE. 

‘There was in Cho-sena king called His Majesty Cheng-chong, 
who was celebrated in ull the kingdom for his gooduess. Oue 
night, disguived as a countryman, aud accompanied ouly by a 
single companion, he started out from the midat of the capital 
to make a cironit iu order to inform himself of the temper of 
his eran and to beoume himself acqnainted with the details 
of their life. 


Arrived st a certain point he looked in the window. There 
was a nfiserable house, of which the outer dilapidation, extre- 
mely pitinble as it was, led him to suspectin the interior a state 
o€ things difficult to imagine. Eagerly wishing to know what 
it was, he punched a peep-hole in the paper duur aud perceived 
an old man weeping, a man in mourning singing, and a nun or 
widew dancing. Table to divine the cause of this spectacle, 
he ordered his companion to call the master of the house. The 
king's servant doing so, said :— 

“Is the proprictor of the house at home ?”. 

Hearing this voice the man iu mourning made his appearance. 
His Majesty saluting him said :— 

“We have never before met.” 

“rao,” said the mun in mourning, “ but whence are you P 
How is it that yoa should come tw fiud me at midnight? To 
what family do you belong 2?” ae 

Cheng-chong answered. “I am Bfr. Ni, living at Toug-ku-an. 
As I was passing befvre your houxe, I wasn attracted by strauge 
sounds. Then by a hole whict I made in the dour, I saw an 
old man weeping, a nun who dauced, and a gentleman ia 
mourning who sang. Why did the old inan shed teure, the nan 
dauce, and the man in mourning sing? Unable to fathom the 
motive I have made my friend call the householder with the 
purpose of informing myself.” : : 

The man in mourning rejoined, “ Have you any business to 
know other people's matters? What is your reason for acting 
thus when it concerns you - little? ‘I'he night is well gone. 
Get back as quickly as posxible.” : 

“No, not at aL I siknewtedne that it is not becomiog to 
pry into the affairs of others, Lut this is such an extraordinary 
case I beg of you give me some light on the matter. 

“ Alas!” suid the man in oemene. Pada is the gentleman 
so eager to know other people's matters ?” 

Chong-chong roplied, mie is important that I should be some- 

t informed.” 
ier Biuce the gentleman wishes so much to know, I cannot do 
other than tell. ‘This ia why. Afy family bas always been 
poor. In my hut one coal! never find sufficient grain for a 
meal, and oue flea would not have enough room ‘upou my land 
to squatupon, I bavo no victuals for my old father. ‘I'his is 
why, morning and evening, in defanit of all other resource, 
my wife has often cnt off a tress of hair and gone and sold it to 
buy a cup of bean-soup, which she graciously offers to my 
father. ‘This evening she clipped and sold all of her hair that 
remained, and by this ahe has become bare-headed like « nun. 
My old father, seeing that for his eake his young duughter-in- 
law bas become a:nun, broke out into mourning in these terms: 

ue Lave I lived to this day? Why am I not dead? Why 
have I ‘hes degraded my daughter-in-law?’ And in saying 
this he shed tears. To console bim, my wife said to him, ‘Do 
not weep,’ and she danced. I, also, although ia mourning, 
joined in with my wife. One daucad, the other sang. This 
made my old father smile, and perhaps gave him solace. There! 
that is why we behaved so. Do not think it strange, and go 
away.” . 7 . 

Listening to thie narrative the king was impressed with euch 
a marked sapreme devotion on the part of the son and daaghter- 
in-law, even in the time of deepest misfortune, and be said, 
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“This is the most extruordinary thing in the world. How 
will it do to present you at the examination to-morruw?” 

“ What examination to-morrow ?"” asked the man. 

“Why, certaiuly,” said Cheng-chong, “ to-morrow there will 
be anexaoivation. By all means don't fail to be there.” 

The man responded, “ Bat I have not heard it said that there 
is to be an examination.” 

“Whether your have heard or not,” said the king, “ prepare 
to compete, and present yourself. Ax I shall also be present 
royself to-morrow I shall give your a stall in the enclosure.” 

Having thus spoken he touk his leave, returued to the palace, 
and awaited the stroke of tho preat clock-bell. 

No sooner did he hear the vibration of the mighty gong than 
be immediately gave the order to anuounce promptly the exami- 
nation in the city, and beyond the walla, to the utter astonish- 
ment of the literary men, whe said, ‘‘ Even until yesterday no 
one had heard of an examination, and behold it waa published 
during the night. What does this mean?” 

The poor houschulder on his part made this reflection, 
“ Although I kuew nothing about it, this man knows perfectly,” 
aud he rlarled out, 

On the way he noticed a crowd of candidates. Without 
hesitation he entered the enclosure. The subject of the exa- 
mination was: “The song of a man in mourning, the dance uf 
a nun, the tears of au old man.” 

OF all the students not une cuuld derive the sense of such a 
subject. 

This man alone knew it perfectly well, because he had had 
experience of those very things in his own Louse. He treated 
the theme clearly and sent in his copy. ‘The king having exa. 
mined the essay and found it without a iilatabe gave the 
d of doctor and sent for him to come to him. 

hen they were iu each other's preseuce the king said — 

“Do you kuow me? It is I who yesterday recommended 
you to presens yourself at the examination. Lift up your head 
and look.” 

’ Fixing his gaze atlentively, the man recognised who he was— 
in effect tho «ame person—and manifested his feelings in ap- 
propriate actions of gratitude. 

“Go quickly,” aaid the king to him, “ go find your old father 
and wife.” 

Forthwith, with high appointment to office juined to magni- 
ficent treatment, the king recumpensed the filial piety of the 
eon and daughter-in-law. 

he royal renown bas been handed down from generation to 
generation. In truth, beyond the goodness of the king, the 
reward bestowed upon the filial devotion of these two married 
people is known to erery one. 


Evidently the following is a story told by metropolitaus to 
show up the bumpkius of the provinces :— 

THE PRODIGIOUS EFFECTS OF A LOOKING-GLASS. 

A young noble of Kius-bang province was guing ou a journe 
to Seoul. Just as he wag shout ts depart, his wife cnlied bine 

“ He | say now, listen to mea littie. I huve heard the mo- 
ther of Mr. Kin speak of a very lovely thing which louke like 
glass and pretty metal. They say that if you look in yuu will 
gee a very curivus thing. You must bring me one.” 

“Is it dear or cheap?” asked the husband. 

**It is not dear,” said she. “It will be necessary to spend 
some mouey, bat if you heed the matter at all, it will be easy 
bf pay so ie This is what the, hasband heard us he eet out for 

e capital. 

Having finished his business at Seoul he was on the point of 
returning, having almost lost sight of his wife's order. At last 
he recalled it, asked the name of the object in question, and 
made the purchase of a mirror through oue of his friends. In 
his eagerness to get home he pat his wife's commission in his 
wallet without even looking at it. Whon he arrived home, she 
hastened to take vat the mirror. At once she perceived in it a 
wens, Immediately she began to weep and to be-rate her 

usban le 

“Ob, the villain ! not only to play himself the vagabond and 
debauchee, but to bring along a concubine! Is is possible ? 
This woman, what is she?” 

The amazed husband looked in the mirror, and at the side 
of his wife perceived a man. Unable to contain his wrath 
ah aa his face first dark aud then blue, be uttered piero- 

ug cries, 

“Is this the conduct for the wife of anoble. You have 
brought a libertine bere,” cried he. 

He was about to murder his wife, when his old mother 
hearing the squabble come in to know what it was. At sight of 
the old woman the quarrel ceased on either side. Pointing at 
the mirror, the rivals spoke both at once. The weeping 
Gaughter-in-law raved about a concubine, the son, even more 
ongry, talked of a paramour. As the couple had never quarrel- 

before, there was no way of accounting for the mystery. 

“Do not be vexed,” said she, and looking in the mirror she 
saw awoman. At ouce she broke out into a laugh, 

“Is it because you eee the old woman, your neighbor, that 
you dispute? The widow Pak has come tu get some fire,” asid 
she, she went out to speak to her, but ahe was not there. 


Google 


Astonished, she called ber husband and said to him :— 


“There isin the children’s room a very funny thing. You 
ean see in it all kinds of extraordinary things and they are 
bickering over it. Come and eee a little.” : 

The venerable gentleman huving entered the room perceived 
in the mirror au aged man. 

“ Hello! the puppy of the teacher, Tsoi, han come to collect 
his fees, and I have not a penny. That is not very nice.” 

The people of the village, one by one, two by two, all without 
exception looked at the mirror, but unable to comprehend any- 
thing, they made a tumult. Curious to know what should 
coaull they carried it to the magistrate. At sight of the in- 
etrument, the man of authority more astonished than the others, 
called the policemen and gave them this order :— 

“ A new officer has arrived, why have I lost my placeP Get 
ready nren and horses for him.” 

Really believing that he had been cashiered, he prepared to 
leave, when « young policeman after a careful examination of 
the mirror, pointed oat the manner iu which the visags of each 
individual was reflected. 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 





For Wee Beoinntxa Faipay, January 19TH, 1882. 
Obeervatory of Deigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hongd, Tokiyo, Japan. 
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percentage of humidity. 

Max. velocity of wind 28.0 miles hour on Saturday at 1 p. 
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the sea. 


is reduced to the freezing point and to the vel of" 


The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 30-350 
inches on Wednesday at 10 am., and the lowest was 29-716 inches 


on Friday at.6 p.m. : 
The highest temperature for the week was 56.0 on Tueeday, 
The maximum and 


and the lowest was 22.0 on Friday and Saturday. 
corresponding week of last year were 54.2 and 


am for the 
$2.0 respectively. . 

The total amount of rain for the week was °194 in hes against 
075 inches for the corresponding week of last year. i 
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SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


ARRIVALS. 


Jan. 20, Japaneso steamer A/eiji Maru, Captain James, 1,030, from 
Ché-mulpho, Korea, January 14th, to Lighthouse Department. 

Jan. 21, Japanese steamer Jivrai Maru, 407, from Yokkaichi, Gene- 
ral, to M. B. Co. 

Jan. 21, Japanese steamer Tamanra Maru, G. Clarke, 539, from 
Hakodate. January 19th, General, to M. B. Co. 











Jan. 23, British steamer Bangalore, J. Hassall, 1,309, from Hongkong, 
via Nagasaki and Kobe, January lith, General, to P. & O. Co. 

Jan. 23, British steamer Belgic, Davison, 1,767, from San Francisco 
December 21st, Mails and General, to O. & O. Co. 

Jan. 23, American steamer City of Tokio, Maury, 3,128, from Hong- 
kong, January 16th, Mails and General, to P. M. Co. 


Jan. 23, Japancse stenmer Tuganoura Maru, Matsumoto, 448, from 
Yokkaichi, January 22nd, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

Jan. 24, American ship Suean Gilmore, W. M. Carver, 1,200, from 
Cardiff, August 31st, Coals, to M. 31. Co. 

Jan. 24, Japanese steamer Tokai Marx, Carew, 652, from Hakodate, 
General, January 21st, to M. B. Co. 

-Jan; 24, Japanese steamer Shinagawa Maru, J. A: Kilgour, 908, 
from Kobe, January 22nd, General, to M. B. Co. 

Jan, 24, Fronch steamer Blenzaleh, Homery, 1,273, form Hongkong, 
Janu 17th, Mails and General, to M. M. Co. 
Jan. 25, Japanese steamer Takachiho Maru, C. Nye, 1,407, from 
Hakodate vid Oginohama, January 220, General, to MM. B. Co. 
Jan, 25, Japanese steamer J/irushima Maru, E. W. Haswell, 1,158, 
from Shanghai and porta, Jan. 16th, Goneral, to M. B. Co. 

Jan. 26, Japanese steamer Suminoye Maru, P. Frahm, 1,320, from 
Kobe, January 23rd, General, to BI. B. Co. 

Jan. 26, Japanese steamer Horai Maru, 407, from Yokkaichi, 
General, to M. B. Co. : 

-Jan. 26, Japanese steamer IWalenowra Maru, A. F. Christensen 
1,343, from Kobe, January 2ith, General, to M. B. Co. 





DEPARTURES. 

Jan. 20, Japanese steamer Taganonra Marw, Matsumoto, 448, for 
Yokkaichi, General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Jan, 21, Japanese steamer Zuyoshima Maru, J. C. Hubbard, 597, 
for Nagasaki, General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Jan. 21, Japanese steamer IWakanoura Maru, A. F. Christensen, 1,348, 
for Kobe, General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Jan. 22, Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, J. Wynn, 1,096, for 
Hakodate, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Jan. 22, Japanese steamer Horai Maru, 407, for Yokkaichi, 
General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

-Jan. 24, American ship Raphael, Sherman, 1,542, for Manila, 
Ballast, despatched by C. & J. Trading Co. 

Jan. 24, British ua Afanhegan, Paulsen, 1,143, for Takao, Bal- 
last, despatched by Mollieon, Fraser & Co. 

Jan. 24, British streamer Belgic, Davison, 1,767, for Hongkong, 
Mails and General, despatched by 0. & O. Co. 

Jan. 24, Japanese steamer Zamaura Maru, G. G. Clark, 558, for 
Kobe, &c., General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Jan. 24, Japanese steamer, Nagoya Maru, Wileon Walker, 1,096, for 
Shanghai and porte, Mails and General, despatched by MM. B. Co. 

-Jan. 24, Japanese steamer Taganoura Maru, M. Matsumoto, 448, 
for Yokkaichi, General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Jan. 26, Japanese steamer Zakai Afaru, Carew, 652, for Kobe, 
Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Jan. 26, Japanese steamer Kwvorio Afaru, G. Withers, 494, for 
Nobira, &c., despatched by M. B. Co. 

Jan. 26, Amcrican steamer City of Tokio, Maury, 8,128, for San 
Francisco, Mails and Goneral, despatched by P. Mf. Co. 

Jan. 26, Japanese steamer Horai Maru, 407, for Yokkaichi, 
General, despatched by M. B. Co. . 

Jan. 27, Japanese steamer Shinagawa Maru, R. Walker, 1,169, for 
Hakodate, General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Jan. 27, British steamer Bangalore, J..Hassal, 1,809, for Hongkong 
via Hiogo and Nagasaki, Mails and General, despatched by P. 
& 0. Co. 





PASSENGERS. 


Per Japanese steamer Afejji Alaru, from Korea :—Mr. Kondo and 
suite. 

Per Japanese str. Horai Afaru, from Yokkaichi :—126 Japanese. 

Per Japanese str. Tamaura Maru, from Hakodate :—45 Japanecee. 

Per British steamer Bangalore, from Hongkong via Nagasaki and 
Kobe :—Mr. P. Rumine, B.R.M. Consul, Mrs. Clatton and ser- 
vant, Madame a ict ate: Miyasaki and servant, and Mr. Renard 
dn cabin ; and 49 Japanese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Belgic, from San Francisco:—Mr. and Mrs. 
F. E. Haskell, Messrs. A. Grip, J. Bissett, and K. Tenaki in cabin ; 
and 250 Chinese in steerage. 

Per American steamer City of Tokio, from Hongkong :—Mrs. D. 
Mahan in cabin. For San Francisco :—Messrs. Ogden E. Edwards, 
Chas. Redoliffe, snd Domingo Reuteria in cabin; and 40 Chinese 
in steerage. 

Per Jap. str. Taganoura Maru, from Yokkaichi:—117 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokai Afaru, from Hakodate :—1 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Shinagawa Maru, from Kobe :—9 Japanese 
in steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer Nagoya Marx, for Shanghai and ports :— 
Mr. and Mrs, F.E. Haskell, Me. and Mrs. Yam Messrs. Mori, 
Kubota, M. Sada, K. Sawiji, Ikeda, Kawara, ehara, Konishi, 
Sakurai, Shima, H. H Kishima, J. Isaacs, Morobai, and 
Oshima in cabin 
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Per French «teamer Menzaleh 
midzu and Mayebara in cabin. 

Per Japancec steamer Takachiho Maru, from Hakodate via 
Oginohama :—1140 Japanese. 

Per Japanese str. Miroshiwa Maru, from Shanghai and ports :— 
Mrs. Taknzawa, Captain J. Frahm, Professor A. C. Rudolphe, 
Messr«. Ferd. Plate, G. Robinson, A. Greenough, Horiuchi, Kondo, 
Takagi, Fukushima, Murakami, Hatada, S. Miteui, M. Mitaui, G. 
Mitsui, Kobayashi, Nakarni, Nomura, Mayekawa, and Hasegawa in 
cabiu : 1 European and 166 Japaneso in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer //orai Marw, from Yokkaichi:—6 Japancse 
cabin ; und 64 Japanese in steeraye. 

Per Japunexe steamer Wakarowra Maru, from Kobe :—Messrs. F. 
Gergens, U. D. ‘Townsend, and 1 Chinese in cabin ; and 24 Japa- 
nese in steerage. 

Per American steamer City of Tokio, for San Francisco :— Mrs. 
Fitz Gerald, and Mr.O.E Edwards in cabin; and 4 Enaropeans and 
40 Chinese in stecrage. For New York : Messrs. John Middleton, 


» from Hongkong :—Messra. Suri- 


R. M. Varnom, and H. Acklow in cabin. For Paris: Lieut.- 
Constantine Niloff, I.R.N., and Br. G. Chambry in cabin. For 
Taverpoo! : Mc. RB. Colvin in cabin, For Hamburg: Dr. E. 
Frigel in cabin. 





CARGOES. 


Per Japanese str. Hircshima Murw, from Shanghai and ports :— 
Treasure, $541.00 ; for America, $1,000.000. 


Per American steamer City of Tokio, for San Francisco :— 





TEA:, 

From San Fran. N. York. Other Cities, Total. 
Shanghai ..... o_ = 13 404 417 
Nagasaki  ............cc0:00-08 _ _- 276 276 
Fi0go ........ccessscsessecseesee 1,229 131 16,19 2,979 
Yokohame ...........ecee sone 1,412 205 722 2,339 
Hongkong ...........ssccccceee 80 13 218 329 

Total ... ........ 2,721 380 3,239 6,340 
SILK: 

From San Fran. N. York. Other Cities. Total. 
Shanghai ..........cccccscceee 270 _ 270 
Hongkong ................00000 _- 164 _ 164 
Yokohame ............ccssssees _ 264 _- 264 

Total ......s0.00 = 69s = 698 
Scene 
REPORTS. 

The Japanese steamer Tamaura Marx, Captain G. Clarke, re- 


ports:—Left Hakodate on the 19th Januery, at Dam. Experienced 
strone N.WV. winds and fine weather throughout. Passage, 51 
ours. 

The American steamer City of Tokio, Captain J. Maury, re- 

rte :—Sailed from Hongkong on the 16th January, at 8 p.m. 

'o Tarnabout had strong monsoon and head sea, and thence to 
Yokohama light variable winds. Arrived in port on the 23rd inst., 
oe am, Time $ days, 18 hours, and io a On the 
20th instant, at 4. .m., exchanged signals w F . steamer 
Gaelic a South. J eur ‘a z =“ 

The Japanese steamer Shinagawa Marx, nJ.A. gour, 
reports :- Experienced strong westerly wind to Rock Island ; thence 
to per easterly wind. 

The Japanese steamer Wakexoura Maru, Captain A. F. Chris- 
tensen reports :—Left Kobe on the 24th instant, at 4.35 p.m. Ex- 
perienced moderate N.E. winds and rain to Oosima; thence 
to Rock Island, fresh N.E. winds and heavy easterly swell, and to 
port strong N.E. winds and cloudy weather. Arrived in Yokohama 
on the 26th January, at 7 a.m. 





VESSELS ON THE BERTH. 
Hiroshima Maru, for Shanghai and porte, February 2nd, at 4.30 
p.m.—BL B. Co. 


Strathleven, for New York vit Sues Canal, quick despatch — 
Smith, Baker & Co. 3 





PAPER CURRENOY QUOTATIONS. 
(For Week Ending the 27th of Janwary, 1883.) 


PREMIUM ON SILVER YEX. 


.| 4. Mf. | Noon. |Closing. 





. ‘ 
A 
Saturday ........ccccccccccscscsesee 








YOKOHAMA-TOKIO RAILWAY. 


DOWN TRAINS LEAVE SHINBASHI, 


a.M. «.M. aM. i. aM, P.M. P.M. 
7.30 8.45 10.00 10.45 1130 1.00 2.30 
PM. | OUPLM.|OPM. P.M. | OPM. PM. 

400 6500 630 800 9.15 °- 10.30 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


. IMPORTS. 
Business during tho week has been so small as hardly to test prices, and quotations must be considered almost 
nominal. 


COTTON YARNS :— COTTON PIECE GOODS :— : 
‘Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium ... per picul $26.50 to 28.50 Taffachelas .., ... ... 12 yds. 43 per piece... $1.75 to 2.05 
ve +e Good to Best... ...  ... »” 30.00 to 31.25 | WOOLLENS :— 
Bombay, No. 20 do, ... 12. wee ”” 27.54) to 28.00 Plain Orleans... ... ... ... 40-32 yds. 32 in. ... $3.80 to 5.40 
Nos. 28 to 33 Common to Medium... ” 32.00 to 33.00 Figured Orleans ... ... 0 29-31 ,, S1,, ... 8.25 to 4.00 
” »» _ Good to Best... ... ... ” 33.25 to 35.25 Italian Cloth... ... «2... 380 4, 80,4, . 0.18 to 0.30 
» > Se see eee eee ’ 36.00 to 37.00 Mousselines de Laines:—Crape 24 ,, 80,, ... 0.14} to 0.153 
COTTON PIECE GOODS :— do. Itajime2t ., 380,, ... 0.184 to 0.25 
Grey Shirtings :—8} fb per piece 383 to 39 in... $1.75 to 2.22} Cloths noe teen z af 4 sa eese 030 to oaee 
YT) ” 9 oo » 4#5in... 1.90 to 2.50 Presidente. pee bina 54 o 86 Sia 0.45 to 0.525 
T. ince test 1H ... ... 24 vds. rv in, per piece 1.424 to 1.50 Union Sesh ges “See BA” 6. (030 to 0.55 
Ind irtings :-— 12°,, nae ge 1.80: 0.2.95. |g PRIOR cee, eee: see see ” sp cee : 
Prints Amoted 247 30% 123 tonay | Blankets, scarlet and greeu, 6 to 5 Me, per!’ -.. 0.37 to 041 
Cotton Italians & Sateens Black 32 ,, peryard 0.08 to0.u9} | IRON :— 
Turkey Reds: 2 to 2} tb 24 yds. 30 ,, per piece 1.15 to 1.45 Flat Bara 3 in. ... 2. coe coe cee oe wee «- $2.50 to 2.90 
Btowbe,, 30,, » 1.85 to 1.55 ee Bog fee Se Bee hae aes. ake ak, ace 3:10 00°32 
do. Sib... 24, 30, i 1.65 to 1.80 Rounds aud wquarceupto$in. ... ... .. w. 3.10 to 3.208 
Velvets :—Black ... ... 83 4, 225. 5.90 to 8.25 Nailrod, asvortod... 0. ose see nee oe + see eee 2.30 to 2.70 
Victoria Lawns ... ..12 ,, 42-8 ” 0.725 to 0.77) do. aemalluize  ...0 0. 0. ce cee cee eee «2685 to 3.00 


KEROSENE. —Sales during the werk amount to 7,000 casea Comet at $1.90 to $1.92}, and deliverive during the 
same period to 16,000 cases. Present stocks of sold and uns sid wil may be oatimated at 160,000 cases. Holders remain 


firm. 
Devoe ... sae _ see sss woe per case, $2.12 | Other brands ... eee aes oo. per case, $1.95 to 1.98 


SUGAR.— Although arrivals during the interval have been light, so sinall have been the transactions that stocks 
are accumulating. There is, however, no change to note in prices since last repurt. 





White, No.1... ... ce css ce vee per picul, $8.50 to 9.00 White, No.4... «.. wit eeonase es per picul, $6.25 to 6.75 
Bee Mig oh, pee yigr ees ae 8.00 to 8.50 Soo Mee ABE ieee? Sadgh' cand whee aeeoatee (ga 5.25 to 5.50 
coe Gogh HT aie sacar ike fees athe ang 7.23 to 8.00 Brown Formosa... oe. ee cee tee 3.90 to 4.05 

EXPORTS. 


SILK.—The past week has been marked by extreme dullness; a small business was done for the last American 
Mail, but for Europe there is hardly any enquiry at all. Holdera are becoming somewhat uneasy, bub, so far, have refused 
to make any material concessions in prices, which ar= mostly nominal and with a downward tendency. Settlements are 
170 piculs, viz.: Filatures 111, Hanks 28, Oshius 25, and Kakedas 6 piculs. Total settlements to date, 17,626 piculs 
(including. 1,881 piculs direct shipments by Japanese). Stock, 4,500 picule. 
Hanks—No. land 3 20.0... 1. ccs ee wee owe $340 to B50 Filatures—No. 3.02 10. 220 cee cee coe tee wee bose to 590 


ae a sek: nse: cave ‘end! een Lees) ade’ abe - BOO G0B20 Kakedas—Extra ... 20 to 680 
ie | Smee ean «ase tee nee cee cee 600 to 510 - No.1. cee cee cee see ase tse one 600 to 610 
me » 8 and Inferi ves sus ces cee see 420 bo 470 . ne Bisse cee cee cee cee Lave cee cee 678 to B80 
Extra 000... cece tee us cae eee HO to 660 i Inferiog ou. ose ee ae cee ee se 520 to B40 

oe No. 1,10 to 13... 20. sce cee cee vee 63000640 |: Hamateky—land3 0. 0. 0c cee cee cee cee 470 to 490 

Hs sie Ny 14 Wo 16 sca ses: < cess tad <a ave 610 to 620 es Sand Inferior... 0. cc. cee cee cee 440 to 450 


TEA.—A moderate business has been done since our last issue, transactions aggregating 870 picule, principally 
composed of Good Medium and Fine sorts. Receipts have been oonparatively small, and stocks are now reduced to 2,900 
- piculs, against 7,200 piculs last year. Settlements here and at Kube are 260,244 piculs, against 277,458 piculs, at the 


same period in 1882, 


Good Common ... 22. 2.0 soe cee cee coe coe cee =10 8012 
Medium .... oka cue cee nee cee ee tee eee LE HO 1T 
Good Medium 20.0... 1c. sn nse cee teen oe WS HOD 


Fine ... 20. co san cee one one cee ove one $28 to 26 
Finest... 2... 02 ove tse ete cee cee eee ove 37 and up'rds 


Choloe sin: <sc5) sss. veces, f302 ad. ode Se see 08s 
Choicest ow 2 LL I OE ~"} Nominal. 








| EXCHANGE. 
There has been a-slight advance during the week. Settlements have been small, and rates at the close are steady. 
Sterling—Bank Bills on demand ..........0....00.-2 . 3/7 On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight ....... ieceate discount, 
so, 4 months’ si 1G eececceessccecseecee oe 3/8: On Shanghsi—Bank Mihiad cen iesesee ecacsacseeoee at oat 
es Private 4 months’ sight .................000¢ 38/8 * ’ Private 10 days’ sight...........0...000 73 
- » 6 4, $6 co awaascceocs cuneate . 3/8 On New York—Bank Bills on demand ....... saceeess 88 
On Paris—Bank sight..... 2 sas ences ssvenee oe scccsccessccces 4.57 <s Private 30 days’ sight .......c00 88} 
a Private 6 months’ sight ....... ea saacedecceds 4.70 : On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand _...... .. 88 
On Hongkong—Bank sight ......c00-csccs.csssscoeesecee $ premium. - Private 80 days’ sight ..... coos B83 





SHIPPING. 


Daring the past week the German barque E. von Beaulieu was sold at auction realizing the very fair figure of 
$4,600 ; other vessels are offered in the same way, but are not likely to eell, the owner's ideas of figures being above what 
will probably be offered. Coasting freights are still nominal and scarce ; homeward cargo is offering, but until coasters have 
realized the fact that rates will not advance, for a while at least, no vessel is willing to undertake a long voyage. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE “JAPAN WEEKLY MAIL” 


ees 
Yokohama, January 27th, 1883. 
88S 


THE OLD YEAR. 





The year just ended was in many respects a remarkable era 
in the history of this country. Among the incidents of her 
foreign policy Japan fonnd an opportunity of showing herself 
skilful in negotiation, competent in action, and, above all cap- 
able of a self-control which more than anything else justifies her 
title to take cqual rank with the civilized nations of the world F 
while iu her domestic affairs, we discover signal evidence that 
the people are awaking to an eager appreciation of the privileges 
conferred by enfranchisement, and that their rulers are setting 
themselves honestly and resolutely to grapple with fiuancial 
embarrassments which at oue time threatened to prove a fur- 
midable barrier to progress nnd prosperity. A special interest 
consequently attaches to the story of 1882 as related by the 
Japanese themselves, aud we therefore lay before our readers 
translations of the annual reviews which have appeared during 
the past fortnight in the columns of the leading vernacular 


journals. 
REVIEW OF 1882. 
(From the Nichi Nichi Shimbun, organ of the Constitational Monarchists or 
Rikken Teiseito.) 

The year jast concluded was one of exceptional activity, and 
well repays retrospect. We proceed to summarize its most im- 
portant events. ; 

In the autumn of 1881 the affair of the Colonization Com- 
mission gave rise to a violent discussion, which was followed by 
the iasue ofan Imperial Rescript fixing the date for the estublish- 
ment of a national assembly. After this Mr. Okuma left the 
Cabinet, and various ministerial changes took place, the nature 
of which furnished tho public with fresh food for surmise. At 
the opening of 1882 the new criminal code came into operation, 
and proved a great blessing to the people, as not only were 
Many sources of confusion removed, but matters relating to 
asseseors, judges, aud advocates werd incalculably improved. 
In accordance with a Notification issued in the preceding year, 
the Colonization Commission was replaced by the Prefectures 
of Nemuro, Sapporo, and Hakodute, on the 8th of February, the 
extent of each prefecture’s jurisdiction being definitely settled. 
This concluded the affair of the Kaitakushi and fiually puta 
period to the clamour of the Auti-Government agitators. 

The famous Imperial Decree having fixed the 23rd year of 
Meiji as the date for the establisiment of a national assembly 
that is to say eight years from this time—eight years which will 
pass away like the flight of a bird—thinking men arged upon 
the Government and the people the uecessity of making every 

sible preparation in the interim. Accordingly, H.E. Ito, 

resident of the Council of State, left for Europe in the middle 
of March, acoompanied by many able officials, with the object 
of investigating the detailed working of constitutional sysiems 
among European nations, and obtaining from them models 
adapted to Japan. The people, on their side, have exhibited, 
during the past twelve months, great political activity, aud an 
apparently irresistable tendency to furm political associations, 
Under the influence of this sentiment many parties have been 
organized, of which the Liberal, under the leadership of Mr. 
Itagaki, is the moxt prominent, Lovers of freedom aud liberty, 
as represented in theory, have all joined that party, paying, it 
is to be feared, but little attention to the practical benefits or 
the right and wrong of the principles they advocate. Next in 
importance are the Constitutional Reformers, with Mr. Okuma 
at their head, acd in their ranks a namber of journalists or 
ex-officials, as Messra. Kono, Mayeshima, aud Sanu. In March 
this association published the articles of its creed, and in the 
following month celebrated its inauguration. It has siuce been 
known as the Okuma, or Kono Party. Those, on the other 
hand, who in spite uf the tendency of the times remained con- 
stant to the principles of gradual progress, foresaw the necessity 
ofcombining to oppose these dangerous inflaences. Accordingly, 
towards the end of Murch, they formed themselves into au 
association with the title of Coustitutional Monarchists. No 
sooner, however, had they announced that their views were at 
oue with thoee vf the Guvernment, than they were attacked, 
both in newspaper colamns and at public lectures, by their 
opponents, who hurled at their heads an avalanche uf falsehood 
aud invective, accusing them of promoting oppression and 
advocating all sorts of pernicious doctrines, The onset proved 


abortive, its only result being to expose those who fomented it. 


to public ridicule. All the newspapers published in the Empire 
have one after another avowed their allegiance to one of the 
three great parties—Liberals, Constizational Reformers, aud 
Constitutional Monarchiste—nnd several new journals have been 
established, the most noteworthy being the Daito Nippo, Jit 
Shimpo, and Jiys Shimbun. Thus writers and speakers alike huve 
devoted themselves to politica with increased seat, and seeing 
that no regiou of the Empire is without its political association, 
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the desire of enfranchixement may be said to have come of age 
iu Japan in the fifteenth year of Meiji (1882). 

This state of affairs wan not without its rerils. Some revision 
of the regulations for public Moetings became necessary with a 
View lo protecting society from the danyers to which it was 
exposed by the growth of recklexs political parties. Accord- 
ingly, iu June, an improved code of laws bearing upon this 
subject was promulgated Ly Notification, and in the sequel 
several political nwociations were dissolved, meetings dispersed, 
aud newspapers suspended. ‘These measures were imperatively 
dictated by a wise regard for the trauquillity of the State, but 
they naturally excited much commeut and sue dissatisfaction 
amoug tyteerrant persone, 

Meanwhile, Mr, Itagaki bad epared no pains to propagate liberal 
Principles, visiting all the provinces, une «fler another, and 
everywhere delivering discourses on his favourite tapic, the 
“‘aweets uf freedum.” On the occasion of a sucial thering at 
Gitu, on April the 6th, he was attucked by a would-bo assussin 
and wounded severely. Intelligence of the outrage caused great 
solicitude in the capital, His Majesty the Emperor displaying his 
regret by sending « special messenger to inquire for, and com- 
mixerale with, the wounded man. The assassin turned out to 
be one Ailuta Naofuni, and the professed motive of his attempt 
was a desire to save the nation from impending peril by removing 
the loader of the Liberal Party. He was punished in accord- 
ance with the law. Grave apprehensions were entertained st 
the time that assassination was about to become prevalent in 
the arena of politica, bat fortunately these fears proved 
grvaniless. Young students are, for the most part, apt to push 
theories to extremes. Precipitancy and rashuess have special 
charms for their minds, and they consider that to oppuse the 
Government is the first step in the process of developing 
popular rights, Men of riper years and fuller experieuce regard 
this want of deliberation with regret, believing that the main- 
tenauce of good order is the first essential of untional Lappiness. 
This latter view acquiring, last year, additioual force from the 
presence of conditions such as we have noted above, finally 
prompted the establishment, in various parts of the Empire,-of 
a Constitational Mouarchial Party. On the 12th of October 
this nssociation held ite first General meeting in Kiyoto, some 
four hundred delegates from the various provituces being present 
—men whoee talents and repatation afford a sure guarantee of 
their ability to check the dangeruus tendency of fever-braiued 
radicalisin, 

In the middle of October, Mesers. Goto and Ttagaki left for 
Europe with tle intention of studying the working of con- 
stitutional nyatems in the various countries of the West. This 
idea of foreign travel is said tu have been entertained by them 
for a considerable time, and would have been carried out much 
sooner but fcr the Gifu outrage. These two gentlemen are 
destined, as leading statesmen, to perforin au important role on 
the future stage of Japanese politics, and it is tu be sincerely 
hoped that their visit to Europe will furnish them with a souud 
knowledge of Occidental politica, aud so materially conduce to 
the promotion of their country's welfare. Though we are nut 
in the same camp with the Liberals, we are fain to hope that 
nothing bat good will resalt to the nation from the journey of 
Mevers. Itagaki and Goto westward, and we take this op- 
portunity of oe our unqualified regret that a rupture 
should ever have en place between the Constitational 
Reformers and the Liberals. : 

With regard to the City aud Provincial Assemblies a cousider- 
able change is to be noted. The peculiar regulations ander 
which the taxes were leied in the provinces, were the meaus of 
creating or permitting the gcruwth of many difficulties. In 
January, the Government amended these rogulations and 
changed the system of taxation, thus removing many of the 
difficulties and facilitating collection. 


In the middle of February the laws relating to City and Pro- 
vincial Assemblies were amended so as to enlarge the scope of 
these bodies’ deliberations and define the limits of the franchise 
more clearey. Simultaneously the regulations for Urban and 
Rural Assemblies were revised. Notwithstanding these improvo- 
ments, however, both the ordinary and extraordinary meetings 
of the City and Provincial Assemblies were marked by namerous 
disputes. Thus in the Ibaraki Assembly, a quosticn with 
reference to expenditure for purposes of irrigation divided the 
members into two partiva, those of the north and those of the 
south, the former finally withdrawing altogether because their 
ideas did not find favour. In Tokiyo, again, tho Assembly having 
rejected a proposal for the erection of Cholera Hospitals without 
echinitting it for the members’ consideration, it became necessary 
for the Governor to ex ercise his right of veto. In Gifu pre- 
fecture, the sessions were suspended for several days owing to 
a dispute which, asin the case of Ibaraki, led to a divixion of 
the members into two parties. Iu Aichi, the Prefect haviug de- 
clined to cancel a Dill, already pussed, for the repeal of certain 
fiuancial measures, gave serious umbrage to the mbly. Ia 
Kagoshima, the Assembly was closed pending the adjustment 
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of a dispute about the acparation of the Hiuga and Kagoshima 

Prefectures; while in Ishikawa, tho Assembly was dissolved by 

order of the Government in consequence of having memorialized 

tho Cabinct for tho appointment of a new Prefect. Other difficulties 

between Prefects and Assemblies were also numerous, and in the 

majority of cases reference to the Council of State or tho Tome | 
Office was necessary. Doubtless all this ia in a measure referable 

to the difficult nature of the subjects of debate, but in tho main. 
it must bo regarded as the outcome of a tendency on the part ot’ 
the members to be yuided exclusively by extreme theories, ' 
and to oppose everything officially sugyested in the belief that 

by doing so they are enlarging the power of Provincial 
Assemblies and extending the rights of the people. Evidence of 

the prevalence of thia sentiment furnished men of experience with | 
food for serious reflection, and caused them to devote their’ 
attention to devising means for correcting these erroneous notions | 
aod promoting the real interests of the public. The Government 
also took the matter into consideration, and in November caused 
aconvention of Prefects and Governors to be held at Tokiyo, on: 
which occasion the Home Minister, in conjunction with these | : 
officials, drew up a revised code of regulations for the conduct and | 
control of City and Provincial Assemblies, We await with much 

interest the results of this legislation. 

In the matter of finance, the most important events of the: 

year were the prolongation of the terms of paying the land ; 
taxes and the steady reduction of the bulk of the fiduciary ; 
currency. From about the month of March the money market; 
became exceedingly tight and the rates of interest very high, 
while silver and rice steadily depreciated in value as against 
paper, their example being followed by other commodities. The 
consequence was .A serious 8! tion of trade, leading to several | 
failures, not among mercantile firms only, but also a a 
National Banks. Those results were, of course, inevitable, ing 
but the necessary: consequences of currency appreciation, whic! 
produces the sans evils in an inverse sense as carrency de- 
reciation. Foreign trade meanwhile increased in favour of 
a fair prices always ruling; but owing to the fall in the 
wale? of silver, the net results of the trade did not come up to 
estimate. Financial authorities are agreed that the comparative 
stagnation of Japan's foreign commerce is attributable to three 
chief causes—ecarcity of capital, high rates of freight both by 
gea and land, and violent currency fluctuations. These, therefore, 
must be remedied before all things, and having that end in view, 
the Government established the Bank of Japan, issuing regula- 
tions for its control, in June. Its object is to assist the financial 
operations of the mercantile classes ; to cobperate with the Treasury 
in fiscal matters; to act as chief banker for the public by dis- 
counting bills and issuing foreign bills of exchange, and to aid 
the Government in providing ® specie reserve. Should its opera- 
tions prove successful it cannot fail to relieve the monetary pressure 
and lessen the range of currency fluctuations. Messers. Yoshihara 
and Tomita were appointed to the offices of President and Vice- 
President respectively. 

With re to transport facilities, the Nippon Railway Company 
was established, and among the lines a harm that from Tokivo 
to Awomori has already been completed as far as Kamige. e- 
aides this Company, another, under the name of the North- 
Eastern Railway Company, was also formed, but its operations 
have not yet borne practical fruit. Many undertaki of a 
similar naturo were inaugurated during the year, conpicuously 
tha Union Shipping Company: Owing to the large share of 
official aid it enjored, the Mitsu Bishi Company had succeeded in 
crushing almost alf its competitors and virtually monopolizing the 
coastwise carrying trade. True, the Sailing-Ship Catepeny and 
other minor enterprises continued to divert a fraction of the pro- 
ceeds of the transport business, but not one of these was stron 
enough to engage in extensive competition with the Mitsu Bishi, 
and a0 correct its shortcomings and abuses. Jt continued to have 
complete control of the rates of freight, raising or lowering them 
at pleasure. The fleet smiling under the three-lozenge fi 
proved, however, inadequate for the requirements of le, an 
the Union Shipping Company was accordingly established to 
supplement it. So svon as this new project received official 
sanction, the Mitsu Bishi Company addressed to one of the 
leading members of the Cabinet a long memorial condemning 
the enterprise. This document elicited from the Department of 
Agriculture and Commerce an exhaustive reply, clearly demonst- 
rating the errors, and improprieties of the memorial. Both 
documents were published, and by the light et threw upon the 
Miteu Bishi Company and its status, people no difficulty in 
arriving at a just estimate of the situation, so that those journalists 
and lecturers who preached a crusade against the Union Company, 
suffered not a little in public esteem. Indeed, this ill-advised 
attack was the most regrettable feature of the whole affair. Mr. 
Shinagawa, Vice-Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, sub- 

uently made the new Company the subject of a lecture which 
helped greatly to enlist popular sympathy on behalf of the 
Rear-Admi 








enterprise. Ito, and vey eg Totake, unemployed 
officers of the navy, were appointed to the posts of President and 
Vice-President respectively. 


Turning now to foreign affairs, we note that many important 
questions nted themselves in 1882. Treaty Gaiisioar ane 
considerable progress, the preliminary conference with the Foreign 
Representatives at the Foreign Office being brought to an end at 
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the close of summer, and the protocols referred to the Governments 
of the various treaty powers, so that the final conference is expected 
to tak place this year. In connection‘probebly with this matter 
some changes were made among both the Foreign and Japanese 
Ministers. Thus Mr. Uyeno was appointed to the Austrian Court, 
Mr. Terashima to America, Mr. Asano to Italy, and Mr. Hachisuke 
to France ; while, in consequence of the important relations existing 
between China, Korea, and Japan, Admiral Yenomoto has departed 
to represent this country at Peking, and Mr. Takezove to repre- 
sent it at Sdul. These appointments were most judicious and de- 
servedly met with public approval. H.LH. Prince Arisugawa 
loft fur Rus-ia with the intention of being present at the coronation 
of the Czar, and Mr. Sugi’s mis-ion to Hawaii had a similar object. 


Tho monotonous quiet of Japan’s foreign intercourse was 
disturbed, in July, by the Korean trouble, which caused a good 
deal of ecnaation both here and abroad. Korea is distracted by 
opposiny factions—progressive and anti-foreign—whose struggles 
for supremacy give rise to frequent conplications. Thus, towards 
the end of April a party of Japanese were asenssinated at An-byon 
in obedience to the anti-foreign clamour, and Mr. Hanabusa, who 
happened to bo in Tokiyo at the time, hastened to his post, 
accompanied by Mr. Conaul Kondo. He had not been long at 
Soul, however, when, on the 23rd of July, an insurrection broke 
out, headed by the Tai-én-kun, and a part of the pak ad 
forving their way into the Royal Palace, murdered several digni- 
tarics of State, while others burned down the Japanese Legation. 
Nr. Hnnabusa and his subordinates barely cacaped with their lives 
to Inchin. There they were again attacked, but succeeded in 
makiny their way to Ché-mul-pho, where they were subsequently 
rescued by the British ship Flying Fish. Teimediately on ar 
riving at Nagasaki they telegraphed the event to the Govern- 
ment, by whom troops and ships were forthwith ordered to hold 
themselves in readiness. Ina few days Mr. Hanabusa was able 
to return to Korea with an armed escort, while H.E. Inouye, 
Minister for Foreign A ffaira, went to Bakan in order to give instruc- 
tions in person. At first the Korean Government attempted to 
delay the negotiations, sheltering themselves behind one pretext or 
another till finally Mr. Hanabusa was obliged to quit the capital. 
He was, however, overtaken by the Korean Cummissioners, who 
promised, on behalf of their Sovereign, to accede to Japan's rea- 
sonable demands, Towards the end of September Mr. Hanabusa 
returned to Tokiyo, followed shortly afterwards by a Korean 
Minister, Pak, who came to ratify the treaty. The Korean 
affair was thus settled without bloodshed and with 4 considerable 
addition to Japanese prestige in the Orient. 

There ie, however, one. phase of the case which still furnishes 
cause for uneasiness. It is the peculiar nature of the relations 
between China and Korea. In our treaty with Korea she is 
declared an independent country, a fact which China herself has 
repeatedly acknowledged. But of late China, on the frivolous 

unds that Korea pays her tribute and uses her calendar, has 
informed the world that the Ilermit Kingdom is her dependency. 
Of this relation she has endeavoured to procure some acknow- 
ledgment from foreign Powers, at the same time seeking to 
rire the Koreaus with suspicions of Japan and confidence in 

eraeil., 

Thus, though Korea refused to admit Ja intervention, 
tendered at the request of America, with the object of concludi: 

& commercial treaty between the Governments of Séul 
Washington, she allowed herself to be persuaded by Li Hung 
Chang, the result being that a treaty was negotiated by Com- 
modore Shufeldt, its provisions having been previously arranged 
at Tientsin. Virtually dictated by Li, it contained an article 
describing Korea as a dependency of China, though autonomous 
sv far as regards her internal and foreign policies. Li aleo made 
the King of Korea address to the President of the United States 
a letter confirming this assertion. How a country can be indepen- 
dent in the matter of her home and foreign policies and at the 
same time a dependency of another State, is a mystery. America 
accordingly caused this article to be expunged, and then concluded 
a treaty which corresponds exactly to that existing between Japan 
and Korea. During the late complication, when Japanese troops 
and ships were despatched to Korea, Chins immediately sent off 
a considerable force, apparently apprehensive that the Japanese 
meant to annex the peninsula, This military display may possibly 
have hod some other object, but at all events it has not failed 
to create an uneasy feeling at home and abroad that a war between 
China and Japan will take place sooner or later. When Mr. 
Hanabusa left Soul, his negotiations not proceeding satisfactorily, 
and reached, Ché-mnul-pho, the Chinese Envoy, Ma Kien Tsung, 
immediately entered the capital with a considerable milit 
escort, carried off the Tai-dn-Kun to China in a Chinese saancoh 
war, and posted troops to guard the gates of Soul. On the Tai- 
én-Kun’s arrival at Tientsin, the Chinese Emperor issued a decree 
reprimanding him for his conduct, and confiding him to the Board 
of Ceremonies for punishment. China has therefore openly and 
forcibly interfered in the domestic policy of Korea, and though 
the Cabinet of Peking has not as vet even hinted either to J apan 
or any foreign Power that the Hermit Kingdom is a depende 

of China, itis plain that preparations are being made to establis 
that relation. This attitude of the Middle Kingdom cannot but 
have a most important bearing upon Oriental politics. 

The Korean complication, taken in connection with China's 
large military organization, has neceesitated some extension of thia 
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course military system, which, though it comparcs favorably lasted for a considerable time and seriously obstructed the export 
with that formerly existing, is not of a very high ordcr of merit. ; of silk. Other branches of trade were also mischievously affected 
The Government has not been blind to this imperfection, Lut their | by this trouble. In the spring of the following year the condition 
attention has been so much and eo unavoidably directed to internal | of commerce was well nizh ruinous; valucs sensibly depreciated 
affairs, that they have hod no leisure to consider warlike pre- | and a general scarcity of money was expericnced. At the end of 
Belen: Nevertheless, if we examine the etute of affairs in! July, however, business received a temporary increment of activity 

urope, we find the various powers vieing with exch other! in consequence of the Korean embroglio; rice and silver ruse in 
continually to strengthen Aliesuselees from a military point of view,» value, causing a cimilar appreciation of other commoditica. But 
and regarding ships and soldiers as a country’s chief necds, ! this stimulus was speedily removed by the adjustment of the com- 
eo that their so-called peace appears, after all, to Le nothing! plication, while, at the same time, tho prevalence of cholera, by 
more than a truce. China, too, since her difliculty with | mmpeding the conveyance of merchandize, became a further factor 
Russia, has applied herself to improve her military orz:nization, | of depreesion, The Korean affair, indeed, ullimately operated 
and though this may be merely a measure of self-protection, | rather asa check, than an incentive, to business, for the subecquent 
yet it is plain that if Japan bo weak in the midst of all this} depreciation of silver and staynation of trude were in a measure 
strength, she will invite attack from any unfriendly powcr, Thus} due to the reaction which followed that temporary activity. 
the very maintenance of peace depends on a country’s readiness During the months of September and October, however, business 
for war. Our Emperor, whose wisdom and heaven-inrpired in- | was brisk, nor did it show os Sy of scrious decline until banking 
dustry make him conversant with international aflair-, has evi- 


disasters, supplemented by the arrest of a number of rice-brokers, 
oy become sensible of all this. On the 4th of Januury he | produced a panicamong mercantile meu. November and December 
issued an address to the Army and Navy, urging upon officers and 


witneseed a steady decline in the values of commodities, while 
soldiors the necessity of patriotic eflort, while in August regula- | money ceased to circulate and lay idle in the banks. is of 
tions for military preparations and the levying of troops were | course affected the banks also: such of them as confined themselves 
promulgated. Theee regulations had reference chiefly to the removal | to norinal business transactions realized little, if any, return; the 
of obstructions in raising troops: they did not contemplate any | only successful ones being a few of those that ventured into 
increase in the number of ships or eoldiers, eo that in point of | speculations on the Bource. Thus the year may be divided, for 
strength, the military system rewained pretty much as it was. In pore of commercial review, into three periods—the first, from 
the recent Korean trouble, however, our navy was brought into | January to July, when stagnation prevailed; the second, 
actual comparison with that of China, and its imperfections be- | from July to October, when a slight but fictitious improvement 
came 80 evident to the Government and ple that they re-| took place; and the third, from October to December, when 
cognized the absolute neccasity of some improvement unless | depression attained a maximum. 
Japan’s independence was to be risked. But in affecting any uch are the cc features of our retrospect; the details may 
improvement funds are of course essential. It is true that the | be filled in as follows :— 
annual estimates show an excess of revenue over expenditure,! In the inning of March a rumour went abroad that the esta- 
but the surplus being required for repaying the national debt | blishment of a central bank was in conteioplation, amd men’s minds 
and assisting enterprises ca culated to augiwent the wealth of the | were considerably exercised about it, until, on the 27th of June, 
country; cannot be devoted to military purposes. Neither would | Government published the a arpa for ite management, calling 
it suffice even were it eo devoted. It has been already pointed | it tho Nippon Ginko, or k of Japan. The institution is 
out in these columns that a hundred men-of-war and a hundred | , parently modelled on the Bank of England, and judzing from 
thousand troops are not too large a force fur Japan. For the the extensive scope of its proposed operations und the perfection of 
maintenance of such an establishment, however, there would be | its executive mac inery, it seems destined to exercise an important 
needed an outlay not within the present compass of the Treasury's a 


. : : , influence upon mone circulation and commerce generally. A 
resources. It is therefore in contemplation to increase the «tand- | gutficient time has not, however, elapsed since its establishment to 
ing army to forty thousand men and the navy to forty ships, 


ble the public to j of its effects, though these have alread: 
regarding this force as one destined for defensive purposes on 2: ee re 35 
e 


begun to be sensible. : 

To carry out even this programme an aggregate of something li Next in importance to the Nippon Ginko is the Union Shippi: 
thirty million yen will be ultimately required. At present the | Company (Kivodo Unya Kwaiske , which received it chatter on 
total annual Sr rpalonpr aba on account of the army and navy barely |the 2ith of June, the Government undertaking to subscribe 
exceeds ten lions (yen), and to obtain additional funds, the | } ,800,000 yen towards its capital of 3,000,000 yen. The capital 
Government has no resource but taxation. Increases have ac-| was subscquently doubled, the Government shares being increased 
cordingly been made in the taxes on tobacco, saké, yeast, drugs, | in the same proportion. When the eetablishment of the Kiyodo 
and rice and silver Exchanges, not without exciting discontent Unyu Kwaisha was first re Mr. Iwasaki Yanosuke, the 
among those immediately affected by the change: But taxes, how-| President of the Miteu Bishi Company, privately addressed a 
ever unpleasant they may be, have to be. born either directly or | memorial to I.E. Iwakura and Mr. Nomura, Post-imaster-Gene 
indirectly. The recent changes of rate, if they do not affect | condenming the project as calculated to bring about evil results, 
conzumption, ought to augment the Treasury receipts by ten 


pr : : He alzo cauced it to bo attacked in the columns of newspapers and. 
million yen, but their actual proceeds will probably not exceed | by public lecturers, making it a pretext for charging the Govere 
eeven or eight millions. But of this total, if the appropriation | ment with unneceseary interference. An exhaustive reply from 
to the army be increased by two millions and that to the navy |the Department of Agricultare and Commerce clearly exposed 
by three millions, the military establishment may be raised to forty | these fallacies, and let the public look behind the scenes, so that 

ousand troops and the Adiniralty wi'l be enabled to purchase | the necessity of the Union Shipping Com y has now become an 
some new vessels every year, while the remainder of the money universally acknowledged fact. tho tasks it has to perform are 
ean be devoted to other defensive measures and to the formation | most important ; namely, to extend the facilities for marine 
of a fund available in time of war or famine. Japan cannot but rt, to augment the public convenience, and to develop trade. 
congratulate herself on the feeling of security she will thusenjoy,| In addition to the above, several minor institutions, the outcome 
and we do not apprehend that the increase of taxation, for pur- 


. f : a ur- | of purely private enterprise, find a place in the history of the past 
Lapre of aE safety, will meet with any serious opposition |vear. Among them we may mention the Soko Kwaisha, or 
on the people's part. 


Warehousing Company, and the Kinya Kwaisha, or Financing 
Among the other changes effected last year none is more im- | Co; both of Bich perform functions of great importance 
portant than the revision of the ra lations, Tt was|to tho cng bi 


A . to the commercial community. 

maintained at first by writers op to the Government, thatan| 4 Jainst these advan however, wo have to eet a loss of 
increase in the rates of postage would be productive of ruinous | .o@tence in the National Banks brought ahout by the insolvency 
results, but this forecast turned out so incorrect that the public of several of these institutions. Doubtless to this cause must be 
whi h The aaa cates pee set veecibla.” additional facilities | .++ributed not a little of the commercial - _ Robie Osa 

Regulations for the control of memorialists were also promul- 1552 $n Mnpleseast measory: Thee ts bs h Sie f 
gated. Th calculated to safi lar rights while | D&aks were closed by order of t overnment on the Slst o 
at the same time’ im vail a due hv Seri pou Heanse: Finall ; August and the 10th of November respectively," wlule spect to 
in the field of comimaree aad wise ataatane “ors mote: the iat ae this, the 44th National Bank fell into difliculties and was only 


duction of competitive exhibitions—institutions which cannot fail eaved from collapse by ama stion with the Eek Pear The 
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. Specie Bank, too, eufflered heavy losses, and troubles broke out 
So edmmalaie Industry sod pacourege Art. i its shareholders, 80 that its shares, which formerly sold at 
“~% twenty per cont. premium, are now quoted at 80 to 00. Ina 


word, not one of the National Banks, which number more than 150, 
is entirely free from danger. On the 18th of November, again, 
business received a serious shock from the arrest of 103 rice 
brokers of the Kakigara-cho Exchange, which was closed by order 
of the City Magistrates; while on the 25th of the eame month, 
25 rice-brokers of the Kabato-cho Exchange were also arrested. 
The latter, however, were acquitted the same day, but their 
comrades of Kakigara-cho remained in the hands of the authorities 
until the 27th. The order of suspension was rescinded on the 4th 
of December, but « number of brokers were subsequently arrested, 


(From the Chiugat Bukka Shimpo—Trade Joarnal). 


At the close of 1881 it was our painful duty to chronicle a 
disastrous state of commerce, and now, at the opening of 1883, we 
find ourselves confronted by the same disagreeable task, for during 
the past twelve months trade reached the extreme of ation 
and complaints of scarce money were heard on all sides. In con- 
sidering the situation, it seems advisable to examine—first, the 
actual circumstances of the case; next, the causes that appear to 
underlie those circumstances; and finally, the fluctuations which : u r Phat 
the values of commodities have suffered. all of whom, with nine exceptions, are still in custody. hase 

_ In September, 1881, there occurred between Japanese and foreign ; events have imparted a most gloomy aspect to the comme 
ailk merchants a grave difficulty, resulting in a dead-lock which horizon. 
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With regard to fiscal events, it ia to be noted that an increase in 
the duty on drugs gave rise to many hot discussions, The druzgists 
and medicine vendors of the three principal cities and elsewhere, 
sent deputies to the Government, praying that the new duty should 
be abolished or the regulations for the ale of drugs revised ; while 
the prices of all eorts of medicines appreciated, in some instances as 
much as twenty per cent. 

But among the whole number of statutory revisions or enact- 
ments during the Feat year, tho most important are the postal 
regulations and the lav 


Our commercial readers will agree with us in thinking them | 


worthy of more than common notice. The Regulations for Pro- 
missory Notes were promulyated on the 11th of December. Their 


from 1590 to 161 and subsequently touched 170, With the 
adjustment of the trouble, however, it fell again to 150, and then, 
rising to 160, remained for a time stationary. Large sales of silk 
being effected about that time, silver b-came very abundant, and 
again fell to 150; after which, in spite of occasional elizht apprecia- 


itions, it declived to 140 and ultimately, in Decembet, to 139. 


The lowest q::otation during 1881 was 12, so that the difference 
in the price of the silver yen in these two years was from 20 
to 30 sen, Doubtless this is attributable to commercial inactivity 


ws concerning promissory notes and distillery. j combined with a withdrawal of the paper currency. 


Business in publie loan-bonds and all sorts of securities dimini- 
shed largely, though at the commencement of the year the 
market for capitalized pension-bonds was very brisk, as many 


provisions are based on the law of contract in the Civil Code and jas ix thousand changiug hands daily. Before April, however, 


are emiuently calculated to promote tradal confidence. 


The | these also, after a few fluctuations, shared the general stagnation, 


rumoured modification of the Postal Regulations gave rise to | the total va!uc of the transactions during that month not exceeding 


vehement discussion in the public journals, which denounced the | sixty thousand yer. 
increase of postal rates as detrimental to the interests of society. | transfers to the value of ninety thousand yen 
owmulgated, on the | June there was a fresh decline, and though in July a steady 

less modification | upward tendency was visible, it gave way to renewed dullness im 


When, however, the revised regulations were pr 
16th of December, they contained considerably 


thav had been anticipated—a fact which shows how much respect ;the following months, the extreme 


the Government is disposed to pay to public opinion. Postal 


In May a slight improvement was felt, 
Maing made, but in 


int of stagnation being 
reached in November, despite the purchases made by the banks. 


facility is a most important element of social progress, and it) With regant to shares; the market fluctuated violently in Apri 
remains to be seen whether the recent changes will prove beneticial | and bank scrip declined considerably in consequence of a feeling 
or otherwise to commerce. On the 27th of December, there were | of insecurity engendered by the insolvency of two banks, one at 


romulgated, by Notifications—Nos. 61 to 07—amended regulations | Osaka and one at Iyama. 
f referenco to saké brewing, yeast manufacture, tobacco, Stock | specially, though their depreciation was 
and Rice Exchanges, and taxes payable by brokers of these institu-|other than this. Briefly, we may say t 
tions. On the 28th of the same month there also appeared regula- | was dull throughout the year, above 


aving 


tions having reference to City and Provincial Assemblies, but 


The shares of the Specie Bank suffered 
proisly due to causes 

¢ business in shares 
at the fall. 


Wo now proceed to note a fow facts with regard to the export 


these have no direct bearing on commercial questions. The revision | trade. 


of the regulations for saké brewing, yeast manufacture, and tobacco, 
has caused a considerable rise in the prices of th 

dealers and consumers alike being affected. As regards the Stock 
Exchange laws, they have undergone no radical alteration, but 
have merely been made more stringent than before. One amend- 
ment, however, provides that ths ‘bargalts money to be dapreitae 
with the Guild by rice-brokers shall amount to one-tenth only 
of the value of the rice contracted for, instead of two-tenths as 


formerly ; while the commission they will hereafter be required | als) rumour circula 


to pay is two-tenths instead of four-tenths. Commissions paid 
by brokers on the Stock Exchange have been reduced in a similar 
proportion. Nevertheless, it is questionable whether brokers of 
either Exchange will be able to do a profitable business, since 


they will be su pecwed to a new tax in addition to the commissions | thet the 


which are paid by the Guilds to the Treasury. 


Silk, one of the most im t articles of ac rinks suffered seri- 


ose articles, | ously from the dead-lock brought about by the Ki-ito Ni-adzukari- 


jo trouble. In the beginning of February, subsequent to the 
adjustment of the trouble, this staple fell considerably in value, 
owing to the larze stocks which had accumulated in the provinces, 
Mayebashi filatures realizing only $180. This tion con- 
tinued until May, when news of the failure of the European silk 
crop drove the market up, but the intelligence proving to be a 
by speculators, things soon returned 
to their former level. In June the total amount of stock re- 
maining in Yokohama was 2,192 bales, and in addition to this, 
between the 12th of that month and the 31st of July, the market, 
already overstocked, received an addition of 4,480 bales, so 
tendency of values was always downwards. No effect 
was produced by the Korean trouble, but rumoured obstructions 


The proceeds of these various increases of taxation are to bejin the Suez Canal deterred purchasers and so augmented the 


Ww 
them to defray the cost. 
In a wo 
numerous, and 


applied, it is understood, to additional military preparations, of | depression. 
ech, if they be necessary, the people’s duty of course requires | September, and October, and though in November telegrams were 


the noteworthy events of last year were most | immense accumulations of stock—amounti 
among them those which were chiefly calculated to | bales—on this side, and the anxiety of holders to sell, prevented 


This state of things continued throughout August, 


received announcing short supplies in America and France, the 


to thirteen thousand 


roduce an effect upon commerce are—the establishment of the |any sensible improvement. In December, demand became a little 
nk of Japan, the formation of the Union Shipping Company, the | brisker, but prices remained stationary. The total quantity of silk 
Korean trouble, revision of the postal regulations, and the changes | which came to Yokohama from June to December was 37,000 


promulgated by Notifications 61 to 67. 
Having thus briefly reviewed the story of the 


bales, and according to the returns of the Customs Bureau, the 


t year’s trade, jexport during 1882 was 3,885,060 catties, valued at 16,232,150 


‘we now examine the fluctuations which have taken place in the | yen, as against 1,801,181 catties, valued at 10,647,309 yen in 


values of rice, tea, silk, Government debentures, and silver. 
Rice, the most important Japanese staple, had shown an oe 

ward tendency at the beginning of the year, but owing, 

to the ever increasing tightness of the market, it 

ciated until at the end of January its La was 9 


In February its value atill further declined, and uantit 


robably, | mentation is due in 

ly depre-| by the dead-lock of 1881 and in part to a development of produc- 

tg per kok«.|tion. The competition of low-priced Italian silks interfered, 
e 4 


1881. Thus last year's export shows an increase of 1,083,883 
catties or 5,581,841 yer over the totals for 1881. This aug- 
to the large accumulation of silk caused 


however, with the sale of the Ja staple, while the deprecia- 


stored in the godowns at Fukagawa reached the total of 316/035 | tion of silver helped to leasen the profits of our producers, 


Shortly after this it received a slight filip owing to a rise 
of price in the sari 
e 


commerce was overtaken by universal 


market, but towards the end of March, |the market on the 5th of April, and sold at prices varying 
stagnation and complaints | §(50 to $80, which, however, declined at the end of the month 


The first new tea came into 
from 


We turn now to the tea trade. 


of hard times were heard on all hands. Ricesuffered in consequence, to §40 or $15. The total quantity which reached Yokohama 
like anything else, as will be seen from the following comparative between April and May was 55,000 “ieals of which 49,000 bad 


quotations for March 1881 and March 1882 :— 


1881. 1882. 
Halled Rice ............ yen 10.95 per hoku «........ yer 8.70 
White Rice ............ as VY ere 11.86 
Hulled Rice at one 
month's sight ...... 5, 10.82 4, seeeeraee » 7.83 


Tt thus appears thet between March and March, hulled rice | realiz 
jen akoku; white rice and hulled rice at a | was an yninterrupted succession of outward mails, ‘Towards the 
each—a most extraordinary fall. |end of the month a dull market was marked bya fall of to 
there. It continued with equal | $5. ‘ 


declines more than 2 
month's sight more than 3 
Nor did-he depreciation a 


already been purchased by Geen merchants, so that freeh arrivals 
were eagerly looked for. In Kobe, supplies being limited, demand 
was very brisk and the market steady. The second shipment 
of the season was taken by the Mail steamer which left on May the 
12th. Speculators were then looking for a fall in the price of teas 
arriving subsequent to that date, but their expectations were not 
as an extra steamer left on the 18th, and afterwards there 


Owing to unfavorable weather the crop was about 20 per 


, when the trouble in Korea occasioned a sudden | cent short as compared with the preceding year, but this did not 


t. In June another decline of $3 to 


rapidity until J 

pay ed rice at a month’s sight was quoted at upwards | affect the trade in any 

of 9 yen a koku, The adjustment of that affair was, however, the | $4 took place, and in July the’ second crop came forward, buat 
si 


for afresh decline of value, and not long afterwards the | being of inferior quality, considerable depreciation resulted, first 


rice-brokers of the Kaki 
Exchange shut; all which things 
stand sti 


-cho Exchange were arrested and the | class tea only bringing 


5 to $30. In August there was a slight 


#5) 
almost brought business to a | demand for medium Aa and prices ranged from §20 to $23, 
At the close of the year hulled rice was sold at 7.69 | while in September face ps slowed an upward icadeiey and 


yen per koku, while that at a month’s sight fetched only 6.30 yen. | inferior declined about $1. It would seem that the large quantities 

In the case of silver, again, we note a fall which finds no pre- | exported in April led buyers to anticipate a heavy crop and so 
cedent in recent years, The downward tendency first manifested | depressed the market; but when, on the contrary, it was found 
“iteelf in the early months of 1882, and in February silver fell|that the yield was emall and the quality of the tea better than it 
from 170 and upwards to 162, and, by degrees, to 150. During | had been for many years, prices rose and a firmer tone prevailed. 
May, June, and July, business was virtually suspended, but in | According to the Customs Returns the total quantity of tea exported 
August, owing to the Korean com- plication, silver suddenly rose |in 1881 was 14,988,894 catties, valued at 4,398,297 yen, while in 
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1892 the corresponding figures were 14,215,763 catties and 
4,407,543 yen. The higher prices obtained in the latter year were 
doubtless owing to the improved quality of the tea. The Korean 
difficulty, by raising the value of silver, gate a at impetus to 
the tea trade, for foreign merchants were thus induced to 
purchase. Thus tea merchants were more fortunate than eilk 
merchants in 1882. In this context it is important to notice that 
freichts were greatly reduced on the American route last year, 
the charge per ton being from £1 15s. to £2, that is to say, a 
difference of from £1 to £2 as compared with the rates ruling 
in 1881. This was an immense boon to tea merchants. It 
has been stated more than once by the Japan Mail that the brisk 
demand for Japanese teas in newly opened districts of America 
offers a noteworthy contrast to the disfavour into which the 
staple has fallen in older markets owing to adulteration, and 
that if Japanese manufacturers would only set themselves 
earnestly to recover the reputation their teas once enjoyed, 
America with her rapidly increasing population and vast wealth 
would offer a practically insatiable market. Tea is indeed one of 
our most important staples, and a little care on the part of pro- 
ducers might greatly increase the wealth it brings to Japan. 

In summing up the story of 1882, we may say that, from a 
commercial point of view, it was one of the worst years the 
country has experienced for a long time. Rice and silver both 
depreciated considerably and heavy losses were the consequence. 
The Government is earnestly engaged in reducing the bulk of the 
inconvertible currency and augmenting the specie reserve, with a 
view to improving the financial situation, and Kineatss have 
already considerably appreciated. This is a matter of congratula- 
tion for Japan, but, at the same time, an inevitable concomitant 
of currency depreciation is a fall in the values of commodities and 
general commercial depression. Neverth we trust that the 
withdrawal of the fiduciary notes will be resolutely continued. 

- ‘ e ‘ 
(From the Toyo Shimpo, Organ of Constitational Monarchists or Rikken Tetestto.) 

The noiseless foot of time having reached the threshold of a 
New Year, we desire, in company with our readers, to engage 
in a brief retrospect of the chief events that marked the fifteenth 
year of Meiji (1882). In the immediate presence of those events 
we did not hesitate to comment freely upon them, whether they 
related to home or foreign policy, financial questions, or the 
organization and struggles of political ies; and now when 
we come to calmly analyze the story of the past, we find that, 
although it has lamentable as well as cheerful aspects, our pre- 
dominant feeling is one of satisfaction that the country has 
shown unmistakable signs of political activity. 

The issue of the Imperial Rescript of October, 1881, fixing 
1890 as the date for the convention of a National Aesembi: » gave 
anew stimulus to the political associations, each of which defini- 
tively announced its pelncples and set to work to progagate them 
zealously by the aid of public lectures or new: r articles. 
Conzpicuous among these agitators are men who, whilst they were 
in the ranks of the Government, vowed allegiance to it, but who, 
go soon as they went out of office, became active ti of the 
Opposition. Thus on the 14th of March, the party of Constitu- 
tional Liberals published their political creed in the organs 
devoted to their interests, and on the 10th of April, they held 
their inaugural meeting at the Meiji Kwaido CFotdge) under 
the presidency of Mr. Okuma Shigenobu, formerly Minister of 
Finance and Privy Councillor. Since then, the members of this 

y have devoted themselves tu _assailing every notification 
issued, or measure taken, by the Government, without any re- 
ference to its merits or demerits. Nay more, in the blindness of 
their opposition they have not hesitated to upbraid the sequel of the 

lans laid by their own leaders when in offico. It was enough 
he them that a measure was official. That fact alone warranted 
opposition. Therefore it is that we have christened this party 
“the Anti-Government Society.” : 

Early in January our contemporary and fellow-thinker, the 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun, published an article on the rights of sove- 
reigns, and the consequence was a hot controversy among all the 
j lasting until the beginning of March. It is unnecessary 
qecthee to allude to this argument. On the lst of March, this 
journal changed its name from Akebouo Shimbun to Toyo Shimpo, 
and on the same day the Jiji Shimpo made its first appearance. 
His Excellency Ito, President of the Ccuncil of State, sailed 
for Europe on the 14th of March, with the intention of conduct- 
ing some investigations into the constitutional systems of the 

eat. 


Since its change of name this journal has devoted its columns to 
the propagation of moderate Liberal opinions, endeavouring, on the 
one band, to restrain the precipitancy of the Radicals, and, on the 
other, to soften the prejudices of the Conservatives. Taught by 
the lessons of the past, those who share our sentiments combined 
to form the Constitutional Monarchical party, publishing their 
litical creed, on the 19th of March, in their three organs (Joyo 
impo, Nicht Nichi Shimbun, and Meiji Nippo). Magna est 
veritas et prevalebit! From that moment the journals of our 
antagonista waged war on us, pears upon our heads a shower of 
false accusations and invective. Men who essay to injure their 
neighbours often suffer themselves in the process, and so, the 
rafts committed by our opponents brought about their own 
disgrace. Our party held a meeting on the 21st of March at the 
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Shintomiza Theatre. Fully four thousand persons were present, 
and the director of a certain journal hired a number of workmen 
whom he inatructed to create a disturbance for the purpose of 
erepung the meeting. But the scheme failed. Our party 
differs from its opponents in the fact that, since we do not labour 
for ourselves, but for the good of Japan, the justice and wisdom 
of our qrimeinlcs are acknowledged by the people. The audience 
at the Shintomiza Theatre suppreased the din of the obstructionists 
so that they had nothing for it but to quit the building dis- 
appointed. Next day we (the Toyo Shimpo) despatched ten peri- 
patetic lecturers to different localities for the purpose of propagating 
our creed. Our example was followed shortly afterwards by the 
directors of the Nichi Nichi Shimbun and Meiji Nippo, and the 
results were most favorable. Branches of the Constitutional 
Monarchists were established in Wakamatsu and Kinai; the 
Society of Circumspection (Senyu-Ktcai) was eatablished in Shidzu- 
oka; the Soyo Association (Soyo-Ktoai) at Kuwana; the Young 
Men’s Constitutional Monarchical Party (Seinen Teito-Kvwai) at 
Hokuyetsu; the Friendly Brothers (Aso Shinboku-Kwai) in 
Kiushiu; the Loyalist Party (Chin-sei-Kwat) at Okayama, and 
the Constitutions] Monarchists of Koyo (Koyo Rikken Tevseito) 
in Kochi. The associations professing moderate Liberalism are 
upwards of thirty, and their organs are equally numerous, as for 
example, the Daito Nippo, "Royo Shimpo, Riku-s Shimbun, 
Shimmei Shimpo, Geibi Nippo, Chinzai Nippo, &c. Surely theee 
facts are sufficient to prove the flourishing condition of our party. 
On the Oth of April a social gathering, held at a temple in Gifa, 
was the scene of an unfortunate affair. One Aibara Nawofuni, 
carried away by the strength of an unreasoning solicitude for the 
tranquillity of the nation, and regarding Mr. Itagaki Taisuke 


asa traitor and a source of danger to that tranquillity, stabbed 
him in the breast at the conclusion of the meeting. @ organs 
of the Opposition made this event a pretext for fresh attacks, 


falsely representing the would-be assassin as a tool of our 
, and endeavouring to fix upon us the responsibility of having 
inspired his murderousact. This libel scarcely deserved refutation. 
On the 28th of June, Aibara, brought to trial before the Local 
Criminal Court of Gifu, confessed that he neither pelcemea t 
nor had been employed by, our party. Accurate reports of his trial 
were published in all the papera, and the public were thus able to 
raw their own conclusions. The Liberals, however, exasperated 
at the attempt on their leader's life, themselves had recourse to 
such lawless acts that people began to violence as the prin- 
ope of their party. The Editorial staff of the Gifu Nichi Nichi 
imbun had to endure eo much insult and maltreatment that 
they were finally obliged to publish an appeal to the public. 
Those who read that appeal were obliged to conclude that the 
Liberals, in their zeal to assert their own liberty, had forgotten 
to respect the liberty of their fellows. 


Almost simultaneously with the above event, the principle of 
equal rights and common property began to be ventilated, and a 
party, was organized at x i under the title of Oriental 

ialists (Toyo Shakwaito). At the outeet the creed of this 
party was suppoeed to be identical with that of the German So- 
cialists or Russian Nihilists, but it soon became apparent that 
the elements of the associations were derived from the lowest and 
most ignorant ranks of the people, so that, after a brief existence, 
the scheme fell a victim to public ridicule. . 


Towards the end of April the Government Seepetcnes a 
Senator, Mr. Yasuba, to the Prefectures of wa, Shidz 
Sere Gite, etal, mprip Nagano, Lary oa "i 

itama, for the ascertaining the drift of public opi- 
nion in the matter of politics; while, with the same object there 
were sent, Mr. Nakamura, Senator, to Shi Mires Wakayama, 
Leeder Kochi and Yehime; Mr. Watanabe, Senator, to 
Nagasaki, Fukuoka, genera ima and Oita; Mr. Kondo, 
to Osaka,. Saikiyo, Tottori, Shimane, Ya Hir 
Okayama and Hiyogo; and Mr. Kawase to Chiba, Ibaraki, Fuku- 
shima, Miyagi, wate, Awomori, Y: ta, Akita, Niigata, and 

‘ochigi. This measure was vebemen ly criticized by the Op- 

ition, but supported by us as a device for investigat- 
ing the results Hs past, and the probable effect of future, reforms, 

On the 10th of May, Mr. Kono, President of the Provincial 
Assembly of Fukushima Prefecture, forwarded the following 
statement to Mr. Mishima, the Prefect :—‘‘ With regard to the 
local taxes recently submitted for its consideration, the As- 
sembly is of opinion that they are opposed to the wishes of the 
people of the district as well as to public opinion generally. A 
majority of the Assembly, therefore, declines to vote these taxes 
an 


Be 


rejects the proposal for their imposition.” This action 
excited much surprise. For our own we could not conceive 
how any popular representatives could reconcile themselves to 


such an ill-judged proceeding, and we devoted much of our space 
to regretful criticisin of the Assembly's attitude. 

On the 138th and 14th of May the Constitutional Liberals 

Rikken Kaishinto) held their first meeting at the Meiji Kwaido. 
he building was crowded. 

On the Srd of June Notification (No. 27) of the Council of 
State was published, amending and fol dary ieee the tions 
for Public Meetings, the rules established by a preceding Notifica- 
tion (No. 56) being abolished, as the extremists had found means 
to elude their provisions. The new Regulations were receasita’ 
by the fact that public meetings had been converted into instru- 
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ments for resisting Government, exciting the peuple, and dis- 
sewinating error and discontent, 

On the 18th of June, H.LUL. Prince Ari-ugawa, Second Minister 
of State and Field Marshal, left for Europe in order to attend the 
coronation of the Czar. 

Meanwhile, specie had become scarcer and scarcer, and the 
financial situation more ewlarrassing. The rate of interest rose 
steadily, while the paper currency depreciated, so that both tho 
Government and the people were seriously inconvenienced. Regu- 
lations for the establixhinent of a Bank of Japau (Nippon Ginko) 
were accordingly issued by Notification No. 32, ou the 27th of 
June. The new institution had most important functions to 
perform, namely, to correct the deficiency of specie, to as-ist com- 
merce by discountiny Lills and reducing the ratex of interest, 
and to eupplement the defective action of the National Banks. 
On the 30th of June the annual financial estimates were published. 
According to them the revenue for the current fiscal year was 
66,814,122 yen, being a decrease of 1,760,000 as compared with 
the preceding year. 

On the lst of July the Liberal organ, Jiyu Shimbun, made its 
appearance, 20 that the three political parties were all now 

ssessed of vehicles for expressing their sentiments, A eensible 
impetus was thus given to political discussion. . 

bout this time complaints became universal that marine 
tranzport was inconveniently obstructed, and that much of the 
commercial stagnation was due to the impossibility of produce 
finding its way to the markets—a state of affairs which was com- 
red to leaving pearls at the bottom of*a river or treaeure in the 
Fepths of the ocvan. The Government accordinzly set itself to 
devise means for improving transport facilities. Un the Lith of 
July the presidents of the various shipping companies were 
summoned to the Department of Agriculture and Commerce, when 
the Vice-Minister, Mr. Shinazawa, informed them that official 
ieee ty and aid would be given for tho establishment of a new 
hippiang Company, the Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha (Uuion Shipping 
Company). This association had a two-fold object—the develop- 
ment of marine transport, and the provision of ships for public 
service in cases of emergency. The project was assailed by the 


Opposition. They accused the Government of interfering with | P 


the course of trade and monopolizing profits which ought to go into 
the pockets of the people, nor dit they hesitate to resort to 
false statements in support of their argument. Our party, on 
the other hand, tried toexamine the question impartially, and 
the columns of this journal were devoted to exhaustive analyses of 
the merits and demerits of the scheme, our ultimate conclusion 
being that it was an undertaking of paramount necessity. The 
new Company applied to the Government, on the 27th of July, 
for permission to double its capital, and the application was 
approved. The Mitsu Bishi Company, however, thinking that its 
interests would be Joperilied by competition, forwarded a 
lengthy memorial, over the signature of Mr. Iwasaki Yanosuke, 
Vice-President of the Company, to a high dignitary of State. 
This document maintained that, since the Government had 
ach ager extended its protection to the Mitsu Bishi Company 
with the object of putting an end to the evils of competi- 
tion, to re-create competition would be a contradictory policy ; 
that tho Mitsu Bishi Company had consented to a recent revision 
of its charter on the understanding that no competition was 
contemplated ; that the Company's fleet was quite sufficient for 
the requirements of trado, and that freights were not too high. 
The cA of Agricultyre and Commerce answered this 
memorial, effectually disposing of its arguments and refuting its 
false conclusions. The organs of the Constitutional Liberals re- 
frained from publishing either the memorial or the reply, but the 
Liberal newaerer, Jiys Shimbun, and the o of the Constitu- 
tional Monarchists, published both in full. It must be confessed 
that the conduct of the Constitutional Liberal journals on this 
Occasion was somewhat suspicious. At the outset they professed 
Opinions in exact harmony with those of Mr. Iwasaki’s memorial, 
and did what they could to oppose the new enterprise, but when 


the fallacy of the former was e and the success of the latter 
assured, they shut their mouths; laid aside their pens, and neither 
alluded to nor reproduced the memorial and reply. Whether they 


thus fulfilled their duty as the eye and ear of the public, we leave 
it to others to determine. The impression conveyed by their 
want of frankness was a serious slur upon their honour, for many 
persons were Jed to believe that they had been tampered with by 
the Mitsu Bishi Company. 

On the 23rd of July a serious rebellion broke out in Korea. An 
infuriated mob of ignorant rabble, foes to foreign intercourse, set 
the Japanese Legation at Soul on fire, and attacked the inmates 
with murderous Intentions. The Minister and his suite cut them- 
hig Leman yy h the aiigts reprinted of stones and arrows. 

ey escaped to palace, ut findi e gates cl ushed on 
to [o-chén where they were eosin stated by the tntives and 
obliged to flee to Ché-mul-pho, finally reaching Wée-mi (Rose 
Island), where they were picked avy e British war-ship Flying 
Fish and brought to Nagasaki. eir retreat was not effected 
without loss, Lieutenant Horimoto and thirteen others havi 
been murdered. The news of this outrage produced a profound 
impression throughout Ja The opposition organs, incapable 
apparently of foreseeing the consequences of war, advocated the 
despatch of a large army to ravage the eight provinces of Korea, 
Fortunately, however, the conduct of Foreign 
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hands of able diplomatists who had acquired large experience 
sinco the opening of the country. Our party advocated a pacific 
policy, making every allowance for the ignorauce of Korean 
mobs, who commit murder under the influence of the eame senti- 
ments that animated the Japaucse in the days of their seclusion. 
Such outrages are inseparablo from the transition state of a nation, 
and to make them a pretext for waging war would be dangerous 
to the whole Orient. We therefore eugyested, as the wisest 
course, that negotiations should be amicably carried on, a reazonable 
indemnity exacted, and Japancse soldiers stationed in Korea for 
the protection of the Legation. These views fortunately found 
favour with our prudent ministers, and the difliculty was peace- 
fully settled, co that the outr:.7> had rather the eflect of consolidat- 
jug our relations with the fiermit Kingdom. On the 30th of 
August, Mr. Hanabusa concluded an ayrreemcnt, at becuse 
with the two Korean Commissioners Kim Koing-Jip and I Chai- 
wan, according to which the treaty limits were extended and the 
opening of a new port promised. On the 16th of October, the 
Korean King sent Pak Ying-hyo and Kim Mansik, as first and 
second Ministers to Japan, to present a letter of apoles? for the 
outrage at Séul. These envoys were alzo bearers of a request that 
the term for the payment by Korea to Japan of the indemnity 
of five hundred thousand yen, should be extended from five to ten 
years, a8 the rebellion hi roduced some financial embarrassinent. 
in the former country. This request was favorably entertained by 
the Japaneze Government, who in other respects alzo treated the 
Koreans with much consideration. Mr. Ilanabuea returned from 
Korca on the 28th of September, and on the Gth of November a 
celebration took place at Kudan in memory of the Japancse who 
lost their lives at Soul. 

On the 15th of September, the advocates of moderate liberalism 
convened a weeting at Takamateu and established political party 
under the title of Shikoku Konehinkwai or, the Friendly Alliance 
of Shikoku. 

On the 11th of November, Mescrs. Itagaki and Goto left for 
Europe with the design of etudying political conditions in the 
West. Inamediately after their departure a rupture occurred 
between the Liberals and Constitutional Liberalz, both sides laving 
litics aside and carrying their animosity to the extent of divulg- 
ing one another's secreta, such, for example, as that So and So 
had tampered with the officials in charge of the storage of grain or 
connived at tho relense of criminals in consideration of pecuniary 
compensation. Mr. Itagaki’s journey, also, was very unpopular 
with his followere, who sent a deputation praying him to abandon 
hia design, and the party was so nearly broken up in consequence 
that people began to think it was held together by regard, not 
for any principle, but for the person of Mr. Itagaki. 

On the 18th of November, the Domet Ka:shin Shimben made 
its firat appearance, and shortly afterwards Mr. Kato, President of 
the Tokiyo University, distinguished himeelf by publishing a work 
on “individual rights.” Jiis doctrines excited a vehement con- 
troversy in the newspapers, some of which contended that these 
rights are innate, and others that they are purely fictitious. In 
the beginning of the same month a mob attacked the offices of 
the Fukushiwa Prefecture, complaining of the imposition of taxes 
for the construction of new mot The ringleaders were arrested. 

On the Ist of October a competitive exhibition of Japanese 
paintings was opened at Uyeno, with the object of re-awakening 
the national interest in this the moet important of the fine acts, 
and correcting the hybrid influences by which it has been affec 
of late years. 

Commercial tion remained unimproved to the end of the 
year, the agricultural classes suffering from the fall in the value 
of rice, despite currency appreciation. The discussion of this pro- 
blem we leave tu those ilires py cvocemned in its solution, contenti 
ourselves with hoping. that opening year may bring renew 
happiness and prosperity. 
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(The Jiysu Skimbun—Organ of the Liberals, Jiyu-to.) 

As the year draws to ite close men’s minds naturally revert to 
the events it Ls witnessod, and this is ially the case with 
journalists, whose professions make it their duty to busy themselves 
with the affairs ha) ing about them. 

Ever since, at the commencement of the present era, our illus- 
trious Sovereign set an example to his people by entering upon a 
path of unprecedented reform, the impulse of pr and inno- 
vation has invaded the nation with the strength of a rushing 
torrent. A totally new Japanese empire is in process of establish- 
ment, and the eouuey being consequently involved in many difficul- 
ties both domestic foreign, that numerous matters should occur 
deserving special record in history, is not, perhaps, to be much 
marvelled at. : 

With regard to administrative affairs, we note that in January 
last Goneral Kuroda, Chief of the late Colonization Commission 
and Privy Councillor, was appointed Cabinet Adviser, and the 
Commission abolished, the Prefectures of Hakodate, Nemuro, and 
Sapporo being pees bee established. In March H.E. Ito, Privy 
Councillor and President of the Council of State, left for Euro 
accompanied by a numerous staff—which event we regard as the 
most important that has occurred since the Kaitakushi affair. 
During the year the Regulations for Public Meetings were made 
more stringent, and in July the country was thrown into a state 


Affairs was in the; of great excitement by the news that a rebellion had broken out. 
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in Korea, resulting in the destruction of the Japanese Legation and 
the murder of several oflicinls. ‘The Government immediately 
despatched troops and men-of-war to Korea, and war between the 
two countries seemed imminent, but fortunately it proved possible 
to avert this calamity. China thrust herself into this affuir, and, 
trusting in the superiority of her armament, behaved in a ve 
high-handed manner. er Envoy, Ma Kien Tsung, treated with 
profound contempt the first clause of the treaty between Japan 
and Korea, by which the latter country is declared independent. 
The people of this country and the Government also regard this 
asa subject for t. 

During the year no less than eixty Notifications were issued, the 
most important of which were those relating to the Postal Service, 
the Nippon Bank, and the sale of drugs. We cannot of course 
agree with the Government as to the propriety of applying the 
public funds to banking enterprises, but at the same time we note 
that the organs of the Constitutional Liberals ex themselves 
to ridicule by denouncing the establishment of this bank. For 
the institution was originally suggested, we are informed, by their 
own leader, Mr. Okuma Shigenobu, while in office, and they ought 
rather to congratulate him on the fact that his scheme has been 
carried out while he himeelf is in retirement. To have joined in 
ceneuring the project of the bank is distinctly a reflection on the 
ability of their eader. As for the bank's constitution, it is exactly 
the same as that of Mr. Okuma’s former creation, the Shokin 
Ginko, for which these same journals had nothing but praise when 
it was first established. We cannot but regret such inconsistency 
and equivocation, and we beg to sugyest to the organs of the Con- 
stitutional Liberals that their wisest and moet manly course is to 
acknowledge their error. They can only increase their discom- 
fiture and disgrace by persisting in a wrong course and repudisti 
whatever their leader did while in office simply because he happens 
to be no longer there. 

The rumoured revision of the Postal Regulations gave rise to 
much controversy, which, however, died away so soon as the 
new Regulations were published. They abolished the 5 rin rate, 
as well as certain fees previously changed for the carriage of letters 
in remote districts, and they increased the number of post-offices, 
reducing postage to uniform rates of one and two sen on post cards 
and letters respectively. The change was rather a success than 
otherwise. 

The imposition of an increased tax on medicines, in form of 
stamps, also caused much argument, but it was a very reasonable 
step and we approved it at the time. Subsequent attempts to 
cause the repeal of the tax proved a fiascu. Nothing can better 
bear to pay a high rate than drugs, and had we been asked to 
choose an article for increased taxation, we should have selected 
this very one. Moreover, the Government does not impose taxes 
because people are well off, but because there is urgent need of 
money. The new duty on was doubtless due to unavoidable 
causes, though the details of those causes might have been made 
known to the public with advantage. 

Among the most noteworthy events of the year were the at- 
tempted assassination of Mr. Itagaki, leader of the Liberal Party, 
by one Aibara Nawofuni at Gifu, in April, and the aera cork 
departure of Mr. Itagaki for Europe in company with Mr. Goto 
Shojiro. The partic of the former occurrence are already well 
known to the public. We attribute Mr. Itagaki’s escape rather 
to the tutelary protection of freedom, whose cause he serves, than 
to the mere physical ability which enabled rear wounded as he 

to keep his assailant at bay. So soon as the news reached 
At Court, his Majesty the Emperor sent a special mes- 
senger to express his t for what had occurred and to enquire 
after Mr. I i’a health. It gives us the greatest pleasure to 
know that His Majesty appreciates the honest desire of our leader 
to be of service to his country, and the untiring efforts he has 
made with that ao The raberal Pasty has derived a, ele 
encouragement and strength from the generous spirit display 
by our August Master. Quite recently a Liberal, by name 
Matsumoto, was assassinated by a political opponent at a social 
gathering in Osaka. We do not conceal from ourselves that this 
must be regarded as an indication of danger, but we earnestly 
hope that there will be no recurrence of such disgraceful acts. 
Mr. Itagaki would have carried out his intention of visiti 
Europe much sooner, but for the wounds he received at Gifu. 
Shortly before he sailed many false rumours were circulated by 
the Constitutional Reformers who desired to prevent his departure, 
but they failed in their design, and Mr. Itagaki is probably in 
Europe by this time studying the political institutions, manners 
and customs of Western countries. On his return we expect that 
our party will be able to accomplish its objects, for though it 
May seem premature as yet to predict success, we have too much 
faith to contemplate failure. 

‘Having thus briefly referred to the past and future of our own 
party, we turn for a moment to the case of others. In the beginning 
of the year, shortly after the consolidation of the Liberals, there 

g up, in Osaka, the party of Constitutional Reformers, and 
atten these a number of other political associations made their ap- 
pearance. Among them the Monarchical party, posing as Con- 
servatives and protectors of the Governn:ent, oppose the progress 
of civilization. The doctrines of these men are mistaken, but 
their doings are crafty and skillful. As for the Reformers, their 
political creed is a worthy one, but when we come to examine 
whether they are an association of really honorable men, we are 
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puzzled to solve the problem. Though Mr. Okuma Shigenobu is 
responsible for the abundant issues of paper money, as the public 
is well aware, one of the most emphatic doctrines of the party 
he now leads is a return to specic payments. Another article 
of the same party's creed is that the propery of tho State should 
not be appropriated for the benefit of individuals, yot their most 
prominent men take part with the Mitsu Bishi Company and 
endeavour to preserve its monopoly. Surely this is neither con- 
sistent nor upright. We are rather fed to believe that the so-called 
Reformers are not combined for a useful purpose, but simply from 
8 desire to oppose the Government to which they no longer belong. 
Indeed, the only political We can regard as a strong pillar 
of Liberalism is the Kiushiu Kaishinto (Liberals of Kiushiu). 
The lesson of all ages is that falsehood will not prevail, and it. 1¢ 
our earnest hope that the Constitutional Reformers will eradicate 
the elements of selfishness and uncertainty which now disfigure 
eo proceedings so as to become really worthy of the name they 


The commercial story of the year is extremely depressing. 
Currency appreciation induced a considerable fall in the prices 
of commodities, and serious tradal stagnation was the result, 
Manufacture and production both declined, and universal com- 
laints were heard among merchants and artizans. The 24th 
National Bank at Iyama and the 120th National Bank at Ocaka 
became insolvent, and it was feared that their failure typefied the 
fate of many siwilar institutions. Moreover, the Government is 
under the necessity of strengthening the Army and Navy, so 
that a largely increased expenditure will be n 7 to 
meet it, the taxes on , tobacco, drugs, &c., have Mees aug- 
mented. Upon these points, however, we propose to comment 


(Froea the Choya Shimbun, a Liberal Organ.) 


Time, whoee swiftly treading foot bides no man's bidding, has 
brought us to the threshold of a New Year, and we avail ourselves 
of the few days that remain of 1882 to review the principal events 
of the od twelve months. Before doing so, however, we beg to 
return hearty thanks to the public for the continued support 
accorded to this journal, despite the fact that its issue was four 
times suspended during the year, and that owing to our imprudent 
utterances we were thus four times prevented from placing the 
news of the day before our subscribers. 


The year now drawing to a close has been remarkable for a 
number of political events. On the 4th of January our illustrious 
Emperor addressed an Imperial Rescript to the army and navy, 
calling upon officers and men to cultivate military ability, loyalty, 
fidelity, ity, and politeness—advice which, though not 
always strictly followed, has nevertheless produced a salutary 
effect. Ontho 11th of January, General Kuroda, Chief of the 
late Colonization Commission, was relieved of his duties in con- 
nection with that bureau and appointed Cabinet Adviser, it being 
at the same time decided that the properties and industrial under 

ings of the Commission should be disposed of. This provoked 
the various political societies to engage in s controversy of 
unprecedented vehemence—a controversy which served not only 
to define the outlines of these associations’ doctrines, but also to 
arouse the slumbering spirit of the people. General Kuroda was: 
implicated in the affair and bad to bear the re? of public 
opinion which gained a decisive victory. On the 8th of February, 
the Colonization Commission was abolished and preteens were 
established at Iiakodate, Nemuro, and Sapporo. In the course of 
this controversy it was demonstrated that large sums of money 
had been required. to keep up the Commission without any 
adequate return for the outlay, and that there was no special reason 
why one form of Government should be employes for the people 
in the south of Japan, and another for those in the north. 
Sufficient time, however, has not elapsed since the abolition of the 
old system to enable us to judge, what saving is effected by the 
change. 


On the 14th of March, H-E. Ito, Privy Councillor, started for 
ise nature of which was not 
known at the time. Some said that he went for the purpose of 
meking direct enquiries into the Governmental system of the 
West, ially that of Germany, in order to obtain a model for 
Japan's future constitution. Others, however, said that his visit 
something to do with raising a foreign loan, while others held 
that he had merely gone on a pleasure trip to relieve himeelf of 
the burden of his official duties. _ It is now definitely ascertained 
that he was sent for the purpose of studying the German constitu- 
tion. His journey has, therefore, a most important bearing on 
the welfare of the nation, and deserves a conspicuous Yond among 
the events of our national history. On the 6th of April, Mr. 
Itagaki, leader of the Liberals, was attacked and wounded by one 
Aibara Nawofuni at a social gathering held at Gifu. The would-be 
assassin was a bigoted Conservative, and the fact that he was 
obliged to have recourse to violence for the purpose of opposing 
Mr. Itagaki, who was striving to bring about political ae piderpes 
legitimate means, shows the ama of Conservatism to ch 
the sweeping march of Liberalism. Aibara apparently entertained 
the foolish notion that the death of Mr. Itagaki would stop the 
growth of public opinion. A similarly unreasoning spirit prompted 
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the Shincho-gumi' to assaseinaie many Imperialists at the time of 
the Restoration, and inspired the Joi? faction to murder Sakuma, 
Yokoi, and others; the issue being that, in the former case the 
influence of the Imperial cause gained additional strength, while 
in the latter the spread of Western civilization was accelerated in 
Japan. It would have been well had Mr. Itagaki’s assailant con- 
sidered these facts before perpetrating an act that must always 
remain a dis ful record in our national history. 

On the 1Gth of April the Constitutional Reformers celebrated 
the organization of their party. Their political crecd scarcely 
differs from that of the Liberals. Indeed, the two parties ought 
to be one and the eame, and it is probable that their present 
hostility to each other is only the result of squabbles among 
their insignificant followers, A compromise could not be difficult 
if the leadere on each side desired to bring about a coalition. On 
the 19th of April, the Constitutional Monarchical Party was 
established, by the advice of a few time-servers, with the intention 
of acting as a counterpoise to the growing influence of the Liberals 
and Reformers. Its decadence, however, dated from the day of 
its establishment, and what little vitality it possesses is due to 
interested protection. 2 

On the Srd of June, revised regulations for public meetings were 
promulgated, and, as @ consequence, many associations formed for 
the pu of delivering lectures were diseolved. Political 
parties generally were brought within the scope of the regulations, 
and obliged to Ly before the authorities lists containing the names 
of their members. ra 

On the 18th of June H.I.H. Prince Arisugawa, Second Minister 
of State and Field Marshal, to Russia in order to attend 
the coronation of the Czar. With reference to this some insisted 
that the Japanese Minister at St. Petersburg could have discharged 
the duty satisfactorily and that Japan, financially embarrassed as 
she is, might well have been spared the expense of a special envoy ; 
while others maintained that it was only proper to send His 
Highness. We do not quite agree with either of there upinions. 
The Prince is a man of great ability. He will not fail to ecruti- 








(1) An association of bannerets (Hatamoto) who conspired to over- 
throw the Imperialists in 1867-68. 
(2) The Anti-foreign faction. 
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nize carefully the condition of the Russian metropolis; to see how 
the laws are administered, whether the people are plotting against 
tho Exnperor’s life or against the iniquities of his Ministers, and 
in short, what is the cause of the troubles by which Russia is 
afflicted; nor can Japan derive anything but benefit from the result 
of his researches. ; 

On the 14th of July, the Minister of Agriculture and Commerco 

ted permission to Messrs. Totake, Tori, aud others, to 
establish the Union Shipping Company, with a capital which was 
subsequently increased from three, to six millions (yen), the 
Government eubscribing two millions six hundred thousand. The 
inauguration of this enterprise did not fail to meet with severe 
criticism, certain journals denouncing it in the most uncom- 
promising way. The Government, however, acted firmly throughout 
and the undertaking became an accomplished fact. 

On tho 31st of July, news of an outrage in Korea reached Japan 
and tho whole country was thrown into a etate of great excitement. 
War between the two countries seemed imminent, and such a 
war might possibly have resulted in a general disturbance of the 
tranquillity of the Orient. Fortunately, however, peace was 

reserved through the exertions of Mr. Hanabusa, Minister to 
orea. : 

On the 6th of A t were promulgated regulations for pre- 
cautiuns to be jalan a the cea of war. They provide for the 

rotection of the whole country, or of any particular port, and 
ing of national importance, will doubtless cause universal 
eatisfaction. On the 12th of the same month, regulations for 
extraordinary military levies in time of war were issued. The 
want of these had been seriously felt by both Government and 
people. On the 27th, an increase of the tax on drugs was 
announced, and on the 22nd of October Korean Sue arrived, 
bringing a letter of apology for the outrage of July. They were 
well received, and having been afforded every facility for studying 
Western civilization as adopted here, they will not lave failed to 
recognize the benefits of foreign intercourse, eo that we may look 
to eee the friendship between Japan and Korea etill further 
strengthened after the Envoys’ return. On the 16th of December 
arevised code of postal regulations was issued, and contrary to the 
predictions of critics, the change has proved universally beneficial. 
— Chrysanthemum Translation. 
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We have meray lags our readers for the very faulty manner 
in which both the Daily and Weekly issues of the “ Japan Mail” 
are at present printed. The dij tes we are obliged to contend 
eth since the destruction of our offices and by fire are 


rani the “ Mail” and otherwise improve its orm, and we trust that 
Wye (ala ths oppoltunit to meccide Gael as technical 
We take this outlet that as technical 





NOTES. 


Dr. Christopher Dresser, whose visit to Japan eight 
years ago will doubtless be remembered by many of our 
readers, has at length accomplished what was probably 
the main object of his journey—has written a book about 
the architecture and art manufactures of this country. 
The volume has not yet reached us, though reviews of it 
are to hand by our last London exchanges. It will, thero- 
fore, be necessary to reserve anything like criticism for a 
fature occasion. We confess, however, that we do not 
look forward to anything very praiseworthy. The English 
journals, it is trae, speak in high terms of the new publi- 
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cation, but their language is too geueral to be satisfactory, 
as indeed mi ht have been expected, seeing that these 
reviewers probably know far less of the subject than the 
author they review. Certainly they cannot know the value 
set upon Dr. Dresarr's knowledge in Japan, where he left 


os behind him the reputation of having betrayed more igno- 


rance on the subject of Chinese and Japanese art than 
anyone who had previously visited the country. Buta 
residence of three months, with exceptional advantages of 
secing and hearing, may have done much to furnish his 
mind, and we shall be glad to find that his volume is 
not to be classed with the blundering impositions of Mr. 
Pfoundes, the grotesque trivialities of Mr. Pidgeon, 
and the airy delusions of Messrs. Audesley and Bowes. 
Meanwhile, we observe from the reviews in the london 
journals—the nature of which may be judged from the 
fact that one of them (St. fames's Budget) speaks of Mr. 
E. Satow as a “‘ Japanese expert, Mr. Swatow "—that Dr. 
Dresser is the victim of some extraordinary hallucinations. 
He has discovered, for example, that Japanese pagodas 
are built round a huge pole which, hanging from the 
vertex, sways like a pendulum and so preserves the equi- 
librium of the building iu times of earthquake! He has 
also discovered that the “ Hari Kari (sic), or Happy 
Despatch, is not performed by openfug the abdomen, but 
by thrusting a sharp sword into the neck behind the wind- 
pipe and pushing it forward till the throat is severed. 
The misunderstanding,” he says, ‘“‘ arose from the fact 
that the intending suicide scratches certain marks upon 
his stomach which explain to the initiated the cause of 
his death.” Dr. Dresser is not the first person who has 
been taken in by assistant book-makers, but it was really 
too cruel to make him commit himself so absurdly on the 
details of a custom which is perhaps better known to 
foreigners than anything Japanese. 





No new developments of the Korean and Riukia affairs 
have transpired daring the past week. One is almost 
tired of speculating on the probable outcome of the pre- 
sent situation. America’s action in ratifying the Shufeldt 
treaty without requiring any accurate definition of China's 
anomalous relations with the Hermit Kingdom, is explained 
by reference to the T’sung-li Yameu’s previous disavowals 
of all responsiblity in connection with Korean affairs, 
And indeed, from this point of view, it would certainly 
have been a work of supererogation to demand further 
explanations from the Cabinet at Peking. Nothing could 
have been more explicit than the declarations of Korean 
independence made by China six years ago to both 
America and France. Those declarations are among tle 
archives at Washington ; and the United States Govern- 
ment have uot been betrayed into any unwarranted 
assumption when they determined to trent with Korea on 
the basis of an independent Kingdom. But all this does not 
bring us any nearer to @ solution of the problem. Does 
America propose to hold China to her previous avowals; or, 
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in other words, is the ratification of the Shufeldt treaty to be 
regarded as the dec!aration of a practical policy? Iu the 
face of recent events it is impossible to consider Korea a 
free country. Even though she had not been deprived 
by her imperial neighbour of the power to control her own 
subjects—a power which constitutes half the defini- 
tion of national independence—there remain her tradal 
regulations, coucluded last mouth with China, by which 
her ruler has virtually signed away his sovereign rights 
and placed himself on a par with a Chinese Viceroy. 
Does America mean to iguore these things aud treat 
China's Jate proceedings as though they were matters 
of jest? Doubtless this would be an excellent method 
‘of teaching China that she must not expect the Go- 
vernments of Western countries to follow her through 
all the vagaries and terziversations of her Oriental policy. 
But we can scarcely persuade ourselves that America 
seriously proposes to undertake the duty of preceptor. 
Everything combines to prove that she has a very hearty 
desire to co-operate with aud assist Japau ; but whether 
that desire will find any forcible expression in the present 
instanco, is a question we are much perplexed to answer. 
One of the most curious phases of the business is that, if 
the United States give practical effect to their ratification 
of the Shufeldt treaty, they will be pursuing a policy 
virtually opposed to the power which helped them to make 
that treaty. Upon this point, however, all that need be 
said is that China's mood underweut a considerable altera- 
tion between the time of Commodore Shufeldt’s visit to 
Soul and the revolt of the ‘Tai on Kun. She was probably 
9s much surprised as anybody else when she found herself 
unexpectedly mistress of the situation, her troops gar- 
risoning the Korean capital, and the Korean Regent a 
prisoner in her territories. Could she have foreseen that 
gratifying dénodment, we strongly suspect that the American 
treaty-seeker would have met with a less cordial reception 
at Peking. Thus, from whatever aspect we view the 
question, we find ourselves struggling with shadows, the 
only certainty within sight being that Chinese inconsistency 
has introduced an element of serious disturbance into the 
arefia of Kastern politics. 


Meanwhile.the Yokobama Chamber of Commerce has 
submitted a report upon the treaty of Admiral Willes, 
pronouncing its provisions practically prohibitive of foreign 
trade. Probably nothing short of absolute free trade 
would have been found entirely satisfactory by the Cham- 
ber; bat even after all deductions have been made ou ac- 
count of the disposition generally displayed by Westerns 
in their dealings with Oriental peoples, the balance of 
opinion is distinctly against the treaty. The fact that 
Korea is left to determine what are and what are 
wot articles of luxury, thus reserving to herself a dis- 
eretionary power of imposing a thirty per cent import 
duty, is justly regarded with much dissatisfaction. Re- 
epectable foreign merchants will scarcely be found ‘willing 
to risk time and capital in an attempt to carry on 
commerce under such undefined conditions. Moreover, 
China has virtually secured for herself a monopoly of 
Korea's foreign commerce. The tradal convention between 
Li Hang Chang and the King of Korea, though it refers 
some points of tariff, etc., to the authority of regulations not 
published in the foreign journals, is still sufficiently explicit 
to show that Chinese merchants are to enjoy privileges which 
will preclude competition. For, while we are not told 
anything about daties upon goods imported by sea, as the 
tariff for the overlaud route is ouly five per cent we may 
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fairly infer a similarly reasonable figure in the former case 
also. Articles imported by Chinese merchants will thus 
bave an advantage of from fifteen to twenty per cent over 
those imported by Europeans and Americans—a state of 
affairs which requires no comment. Again, in case of a 
dispute or a failure on Korea's part to observe the terms of 
the treaties, who is to be held responsible? With things 
as they are at present, the Korean Government might very 
well shelter itself behiud the necessity of consulting China ; 
and thus we should witness the anomaly of an English 
or American Representative being obliged, virtually, to 
submit his country's claims against Korea to the judgment 
of a Chinese Viceroy. It is not to be supposed for a 
moment that England will consent to such an arrange- 
ment as that, and we apprehend that the probabilities 
of Adriral Willes’ treaty being ratified by the Queen are 
exceedingly small. 





The Fiji Shimpe (Mr. Fukuzawa’s Journal) has reopened 
the question of the Shimonogeki indemnity. Its conclu- 
sions are that the Choshia forts were justified in firing on 
foreign vessels visiting waters which they had been warned 
to avoid, and that the indemnity exacted by the allied 
powers was an ‘illicit gain.” No good canse can be 
served by following our ‘Tokiyo contemporary into these 
points, but we desire to direct his attention to one state- 
ment, which, if trué, considerably weakens his argument. 
It is that the bulk of the money was equally divided among 
the four Powers to depray the expenses of the expedition. 
Such was not the case. The expedition never cost any- 
thing like $2,580,000 ; and, moreover, had the money been 
exacted for that purpose, its egual partition among the 
four Powers would have been out of the question. The 
total of three millions was arbitrarily fixed, as will be evi- 
dent when we recall the fact that one-third of the sum was 
added in consequence of an after-thought that, in assessing 
the claims of the powers concerned, moral influence ought 
to be valued as much as that of ships and guns. Admit- 
ting this, however, we cannot agree with our contemporary 
that the conduct of the Choshia men was justifiable from 
the stand-point of the foreign Treaty Powers. The whole 
question hinges upon the status of the Shogun. If he 
really represented his Sovereign, then, obviously, inability 
to carry out the provisions of the treaties was no valid 
excuse for their violation. But, if he is to be regarded 
merely as a Japanese Baron, competent to answer only 
for himself and his immediate adlerents, then indeed the 
question may be raised as to the justice of forcing the 
observance of those treaties upon other Japanese noble- 
men who did not acknowledge the Shogun’s authority. 
But this is not a point which can be suitably discussed ina 
newspaper paragraph. The Foreign Powers saw simply 
that the treaties were not carried out, and that their mer- 
chantmen were subjected to marderous attacks. They 
accordingly took steps to obtain redress, and we are dis- 
posed to think that Japan would have acted similarly 
under similar circumstances. 





The London Economist in a recent number says that 
France has never been able to persevere in her foreign 
enterprises ; that from the time of Dupleix till the present 
the French have always been quickly discouraged, and that 
they will undoubtedly be so again in the case of Tongking. 
The French themselves find a tolerably valid excuse 
for this fickleness, in reecut yours as aay rate. Since 
1872, they say, there has been at work an influence which 
must cause the gradual surrender of France’s colonial 
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affairs into the hands of merchants of other countries. 
The law of the 27th July, 1872, made military service 
obligatory on all able-bodied Frenchmen, a measure which 
was no donbt unavoidable; but its sixty-first article 
obliges young Frenclimen who happen to be abroad, even 
atthe antipodes, to rejoin their army corps within six 
months after the receipt of marching orders at their me- 
tropolitan domiciles. The Chamber of Commerce of 
Bordeaux and the General Council of the Lower Pyrenees 
have in vain requested that exceptions should be made in 
favour of young meu who propose to establish themselves 
abroad. Thi results of this article are deplorable from a 
colonial point of view. Young Frenchmen, from 16 to 19 
years of age, not being able to leave the country, Swedes 
or Germans are taken, and it will not be long before 
French commerce abroad falls into the hands of these in 
the natural order of events. Thus the disastrous effects 
of the war of 1871 still make themselves felt in France. 
They were evident enough the other day when even the 
Egyptian complications could not induce the Government 
of the Seine to turn its anxious eyes from Germany and 
Bismarck, and they are still more evident in the ill-advised 
rigour of military laws which Germany herself bas had the 
discernment to make subservient to the exigencies of her 
foreign commerce. 





This is the season for the assembly of annual meetings. 
One of the most important was held in the Chamber of 
Commerce Rooms on the 30th ultimo, when the Chief 
Saperintendent of the Fire Brigade, Mr. James Walter, who 
also holds the onerous posts of Honorary Secretary and 
Treasurer, presented his report for 1882 to the subscribers. 
The mecting, owing perhaps to the inclemency of the weather, 
was but sparsely attended, barely a dozen gentlemen being 
present, The Secretary and Treasurer's report, with an 
account of the proceedings at the meeting, will be found in 
the Fapan Daily Mail of the 81st of January, What will 
first strike the reader of the report is that so mach has been 
done with the comparatively trifling meang at the disposal of 
the Commitee. That body had in its treasury during the 
year asum of $4,716. From this it has wisely expended 
$2,151 owCapital account, thus greatly adding to the efficiency 
of the Brigade, providing five hand-engines for the Bluff, and 
a new “ American manaal ” for salvage purposes, an alarm bell 
in a central position on the Bluff, and Police fire patrol quarters 
in the Settlement, besides renewing and augmenting uccessary 
fireman's gear, and repairing the wells. ander its control. The 
working expenditure amounted to $2,282; and, that the 
noble work of the institution is not exempt from danger may 
be seen from the payment of $188 for the treatment of injured 
firemen in hospital, The balance left in the Treasurer's hands 
is very emall—only $145— while $375 are still due on the 
Bluff engines, aud yen 300 are owing to Japanese contractors 
for the erection of the quarters, on the Brigade’s compound, of 
the Police patrol. In thee cirennstances Mr, MacPherson’s 
appeal to the pablic should find a ready and generous response, 
the rather that a heavy outlay will have to be incurred during 
the current year for sanitary improvements on the premises of 
the Assuciation, and presumably for the reservoirs which it 
is proposed to connect with the sea by systems of iron piping. 
Mr. MacPherson's assertion, strictly we believe founded on 
experience, that the pecuniary support given by the public to 
the Fire Brigades is no greater now than it was twenty years 
ago when the forcign population was four or five times less 
namerons than at present, is a standing reproach to the com- 
manity. The excuse, only too well justified, of “ hard timex,” 
does not exempt us from resposibility in this matter, Every 
head of a household ought to give, of his means, according to 
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his ability, Lhe appointment of Mr. James Walter to the 
supreme command of all the Volunteer Companies at fires, and 
to euperintend the general wuiking of the Brigade, has been 
productive of the best effect. That energetic gentleman “ bas 
madearrangements with the Japanese Pulice to work with us, wo 
assisting them as far as we canat fires in the Japancse town.” 
It appears from this that the native Police authorities, if 
courteously approached, are not so intractable in their dealings 
with foreigners as some local writers would have us believe. 
And, the establishment of a foreign salvage corps failing, 
through the exacting demands of the “ volunteers” from the 
Social Club, the Chief Superintendent has been able, at several 
of the recent fires, “to provide for the salvage of yonls by 
some of the Brigade's Japanese firemen wuder European 
supervision.” Measures have been taken for the improvement 
of the water supply available in case of conflagrations ; and here 
again native codperation has been cordially rendered. ‘Since 
the last meeting the Japanese authorities have laid down brick 
drains through the principal streets, which may be available 
for supplying water at fires, and they have also promised at 
once to repair the gates of the Honmara sluice, which hitherto 
has only Leen available at hizh tides.” And, again :—‘ Ex- 
periments are being made by the Kencho engineers on behalf 
of the Fire Brigade, as to the best means of providing a 
temporary supply of sea water in the streets, but they are 
unwilling to incur any heavy outlay for this purpose, as their 
Home Department has decided upon commencing the fresh 
water aqueduct at an early date.” In its provisions for in- 
creased watchfulness, for the establishment of a branch 
Brigade for the Bluff, and many other movements in the 
direction of increased efficiency, the Yokohama Fire Brigade 
has earned the-gratitade of tho commanity, and established 
a claim upon the purses of householders which we trust will 
not be disregarded. We are pleased to be able to endorse 
the thanks of the meeting to the Chief Saperintendeut, the 
Captains of the “ Relief” and “ Victoria Engines, and the 
members generally of the Fire Brigades. 


A special appeal is made to the public spirit of the 
Bluff residents—not so much for a money subscription as 
to afford facilities for sach precautions as may protect their 
own property and that of their neighbors, Dwellers on the 
higher settlement should not be oblivious that it was in def- 
ference totheir wishes and complaints that the fire engines men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraph were purchased and atationed 
on important positions on the hill. In this context it is dis- 
couraging—even saddening—to learn that great difficulty has 
been experienced in finding persons public-spiriled enough to 
put up with the inconvenience and tronble of keeping them 
on their premises, and working them at fires. “ ‘Ihe Fire 
Brigade have therefore been mainly dependent for assistance 
on the Japanese Police, and the Vulanteers from the Steam 
Fire Engine Companies of the Settlement ; and, owing to the 
depth of the wells on the Bluff, few being less than fifty feet 
to the surface of the water, great difficulty is found in obtain- 
ing a sufficient sapply for even these small engines ; and whea 
the funds at the Committee’s disposal are anfficient, they 
would wish to constract some sinall reservoirs at the must 
important points of the roadway to collect rain water from 
the adjoining hoases ; Mr. Hegt being almost the only person 
who bas coustracted such a reservoir, and this at his own ex- 
pense.” We would that Mr. Hegt's local patriotiain, in this 
aud other instances, found more frequent imitators, Anyway, 
people who have not sach ample leisure aud meaus at their 
disposal as he has, might at least put facilities, instead of 
stumbling-blocks, in tho way of those who unselfishly labor, 
incur-annoyance, and expose themselves to weather and danger 
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for their protection. It remains forus to echo the hope of the jwas framed with the best intentions, it could only have 


Fire Brigade Committee “that Blaff residents and property 
holders will respond liberally to the special subscription list 
now being sent round for the Bluff Fire service.” 


As an inducement to subscribers, as well as in simple 
justice to the Fire Brigade, wo will state briefly what has 
been done, and what is in contemplation, to extend the supyly 
of water available at fires within the scttlement. Hitherto 
the large steain fire-engines have been mainly dependent apon 
the sea off the Band for their-reserve of liquid—a store in- 
exhaustible, it is trac, but how bard to get at effectually 
daring extreme low water only those, probably, who have 
served the engines rightly know. Smaller supplies have been 
provided in the Brigade’s wells situated at Nos. 80, 72, and 76, 
and in the Fire Brigade compound. The occasional remote- 
neas of the nearest of those sources from the site of a fire 
neceasitat:s the employment of all the available delivery hose 
of the engines. Owing to the friction of the water, carried so 
long a distance, in the pipes, the stream at tho nozzles is 
thin and feeble. The rule at all fires is to place the engines 
as close as possible to the water supply. In order to ensure 
an adequate store in the heart of the setslement, the Kencho 
authorities have met the wishes of the Oommittee by placing 
a large reservoir on the French Hatoba, connected, by wooden 
pipes rauning ander the Band, with No. 8, and thence, across the 
Settlement, with the Honmara Road drain, and with « branch 
pipe service, from the point where the principal one crosses the 
middle of Main Street to opposite the Brick Godown on No. 
68, where there is a reservoir. There are other reservoirs, 
to wit, one cach on the Bund, Water Street, Main Street, and 
Honmara Road. The “ Victoria” engine pamping on the 
French Hatoba from the sea into the reservoir can supply 
the “ Relief" steamer, as well as hand engines, at any of the 
above points without the use of delivery hose, From these 
centres, places in the settlement hitherto almost inaccessible 
can now be reached with comparative ease by the fireman's 
saving stream. By and by, if the Brigade’s funds justify the 
outlay, a stationary centrifugal pump will be placed on the 
French Hatoba; and then both steamers will be free to attack 
fires simultancously, Yet more, the Kencho engineers are 
about, at the cost of the Brigade, to lay from shore to sea 
an iron piping, the mouth of which shall be below the low 
water lovel of neap tides. This will farwish an inexhaustible 
supply with which the back of Water Street and the block of 
buildings on and in the vicinity of Nos, 47 and 48 can be 
commanded. On the whole there is excellent reason why 
people should contribute to the work of the Fire Brigade : 
none why they shoald refuse to do 80. 





Following the annual mecting of the Yokohama Fire Brigade 
on Tuesday last, was that of the Yokohama Amatear Rowing 
Clab, a popular and flourishing institation, made use of by 
members all the year roand—in sammer for boats and bath- 
ing, and in winter for athletic exercises and as an ordinary 
Clab. The Secretary's report for 1882 shows that the balance 
of $872 duc to the Treasurer on the Ist of January had been 
redaced to $366 on the 31st of December. The roll inclades 
upwards of one hundred active, and about the same namber 
of honorary, members. The total receipts for the year were 
‘$4,271, inclading $900 insurance recovered on the bathing- 
barge which was burned at Benten in April last. The cost of 
the new barge, built on the framework of the old, but of 
greatly improved style and with far more convenience for 
bathers, was $801. The boats and all the property of the 
Clab are in good order. A proposal of the Captain's ex- 
periencod well-merited disfavor. Notwithstanding that it 
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worked, if it lad become law, to the prejadice of the 
vitality, as represented by the income, of the Society. 
At present honorary members pay a subscription of $10 
per annam, and no entrance fee. Active members pay an en- 
trance fee of $10 and a yearly subscription of $12. Mr. 
Litchfield suggested to do away with the honorary member’s 
list altogether, placing gentlemen at present on that roll on the 
active list withyut charge for entrance fee, bat at tho full rate 
of subscription in futare, The notion prodaced quite an un- 
expected fluttering in the dove-cote. Active members in- 
veighed against disturbing the present pleasant condition of 
things, and honorary members didn’t care a fig about the 
privilege of voting, or meddling in the “ management of the 
Club,” at the cost of an enhanced subscription: they were 
quite happy and comfortable in the enjoyment of their present 
status of comparative irresponsiblity, 80 the Captain's 
proposition fell through on its own merits, on the spot, and 
without the respite which he designed for it for parposes of 
dcliberation. The meeting did wisely in deciding to leave 
what is well alone. We have here alladed to all of gencral 
interest that was discussed in the recent mecting: matters of 
internal economy, such as the disposal of the refreshinent-bar, 
have no concern for the public, who are content to wish the 
water-Lobs a pleasant season in the rapidly approaching spring 
and summer, 


France has almost as many consalates in Ohina and Japan 
as Great Britain has.- Mr. Maurice Jametel, until lately an 
attaché of the French Legation in Peking, and at present the 
contributor of very valuable essays on Eastern subjects to 
L’ Economiste Frangais, holds that, at least as concerns the 
Middle King:dom, these French institations are far too many. 
In concluding an article upon the foreign trade of China for 
1881 he remarks :—‘ In regard to French interests, statistics 
inform us that the consalar establishments of our coantry, 
created immediately after the war of 1859, at a time when the 
currents of commerce had not yet bad the time to regulate 
their flow, have no longer any raison d’étre. The Consalate 
at Tientsin, rendered aseless by its proximity to the Legation, 
might well be transformed into a vice-Consulate, while the 
two rice-Ounsalates of Foochow and Hankow, which respond 
ho more to any political or commercial necessity, should be 
suppressed. Finally, the movements of navigation and the 
probabilities of the futare are of a nature to render desirable 
the establishment of a vice-Cousulate at Newchwang. 


——_ —* 


A Parisian joarnal gives an account of a serious accident 
which occurred recently in the Folies-Bergére. It appears 
that four Japanese tumblers have been given sensational 
nightly performances in that Lutitian place of entertainment, 
The performers are a man of some forty years of age, a youth 
of sixteen, and two boys aged respectively eight and ten. 
OF these latter the younger was the victim of a catastrophe 
dufing the act known as “the Poles.” In this feat the eldest 
of the acrobats, clinging by the knees to a bar hung from the 
ceiling, holds, horizontally, a large wooden triangle. To each 
of the angles a pole about three or fuar yards long is attached ; 
and atthe end of cach pole dangles a young Japanese. All 
three execute simultaneously such mancarres, while in this 
position, as may frequently be seen at Asakasa and elsewhere. 
Now they have the soles of their feet planted against the 
backs of their nécks: in another second the body is stretched 
rigid and at full length at right angles to the pole and 
horizontally above the heads of the audience: anon the per- 
formers, head downwards, slide along the poles with lightning 
rapidity, stopping suddenly at the extreme ends and uttering 
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their well known hoarse exclamation of tuiumph. This feat 
almost invariably evokes a cry of terror from the French 
public 5 which afterwards smiles and applauds on seeing the 
youngsters calmly fanning themselves at the extremities of 
the acrial sods to which they cling. On the occasion in 
question the achievement was not so successful as usual. 
Tho youngest member of the group, being a little late in 
atarting to slip down the pole, put on extra speed to overtake 
his comrades, with the result that he could not check his 
Momentum at the bottom, He fell into the pit, alighting 
upon a lady whom he damaged considerably. He himself 
was carried insensible to the slips ; whence, same time after- 
ward, he appeared on the stage, snpported by the chief of the 
troop, to show himself to the audience, The lady apon whom 
he fll fainted repeatedly after the accident; and when taken 
home was found to have been dangerously hurt. 





A cnrions case in connection with the establishment of 
telegraph lines in China has teen brought before the Danish 
Consular Court in Shanghai, where it is now ponding. It 
will be remembered that the Chinese Government, or rather 
His Excellency Li Hung Chang, Viceroy of Vechili, contracted 
rather more than two yeara ago with the Great Northern 
TVelegraph Company (Danish) for a line of wire to be laid 
between Tientsin and Shanghai. The saperintendence of the 
work was intrusted to Mr. C. A. Schultz, a Danish officer, 
then and now in the employ of the Company. It appears 
from the Plaintiff's statement that Mr, Schultz availed him- 
self, for introductions to Chinese gentlemen and other pur- 
poses, of the services of Mr. H. 8S. Bidwell, a well known 
broker in the Model Settlement, who now prefers what is 
presumably a heavy claim against the Great Northern Com- 
pany. The giet of the matter is embodied in the second 
clause of Mr. Bidwell’s petition :— 


In the month of July 1880 the plaintiff who was then in Tientsin 
was consulted by an official, who was the agent in the matter of 
His Excellency Li Hung.chang, the Governor-General of the pro- 
vince of Cbibli, with reference to the proposed couxtruction of lines 
of Electric Telegraph between Tientsin and Peking. and between 
Tientsin and Shanghai, and tbe plaintiff thereapon communicated 
with Capt. C. A. Schultz an officer of the said Great Northern 
Telegraph Company then in Tientsin, and made proposals to him to 
the effect that upon the understanding that he (the plaintiff) should 
receive a reasonable commission from said company he the plaintiff 
would introduce the said C. A. Schultz, as the agent of the said 
company to the eaid official and use his, the plaintiff's, inflaence with 
a view to the said com;any obtaining a contract or contracts for 
the construction of the said telegraph tigen or one of them, and for 
the construction of other telegraph lines thereafter; and after 
several communications written as well as verbal bad he- 
tween the plaintiff and the said C. A. Schultz, the said C. A. Schultz 
on bebalf of the said compavy signified his willingness to accept the 
plaintiff's services and also signified his acceptance on beha'f of the 


said company of his the plaintiff's terms which were that he (the 


plaintiff) gbould be paid by the ssid company commission at the 
rate of five per contum upon the cost of constraction of the tele- 
graph lines which should thereafter be constructed by the said 
company in China. 

In sum, Mr. Helland, the General Agent and representative 
in Shanghai of the Danish Association, denivs the favorable 
or other exercise of the Plaintiff's influence for the benefit of 
the Company, as well as Mr. S:hultz’s power to pledge that 
concern to award Mr. Bidwell the commission claimed. The 
case had only reached its preliminary stage on the departure 
of the last mail from Shanghai ; but futare developments will 
probably be of considerable interest. 


The last issue of the ‘Friend of China contains the follow- 
ing :— 

Mr. Colquhoun is a civil engineer in Burma, who has em- 

loyed his furlou:h in an adventurous jouracy froa, Canton to 
Ppengoons On Nov. 13th he read an interesting paper before 
the Royul Geographical Society to a distinguished audience, 
Lord Aberdare presiding, and among the andience being Lord 
Northbrook, Lord Houghton, Sir Thomas Wade, Sir Ruther- 
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ford Alcock, Colonel Yule, Sic Henry Rawlinson, Sir Lewis 
Pelly, aud Mr. Colborne Baber. In describing the province of 
Yunnan, Mr. Colquhoun made the following remarks upon 
opium—we quote from The Times :— 

“ Quite one-third of the cultivated area is devoted to poppy, 
which ia partly used locally by the Chinese valley dwellers, but 
mostly exported lo the neighbouring provinces. The aboriginal 
tribes cullivate opium for sale, but do not use it. Occasionally 
two opium crops are grown in the year, but usually a pea crop 
succeeds the opium in May. Tbe Yuunan opium finds a ready 
sale in other provinces on account of its auperior quality. 
With regard to the use of opium, Mr. Colquhouu observed, he 
was of opinion that it had a most injurious effect upon the 
Chinere, especially on those living in the bigllauds, where they 
seemed to consume more than in the plains, The aborigiues, 
who drink a rice spirit, but avoid opium, present a great con- 
trast tu the Chinese in appearnuce and activiry. But, much as 
the widespread practice of opium-smoking was to be deplored, 
he did not see how it was to be stop The Gov erument 
issucd edicts prohibiting the cultivation and importation of the 
drug, but wa» powerless, be believed, to deal with the question 
eo as bo effect any reform. Within the walled prefectural 
cities, and even under the very walls of the official courte, be 
often found the poppy growing. In view of these circumstances 
it was impowible not to believe that the stoppage of the intro- 
duction of Indian opium into Chiua would mean no diminution 
of the drug. It would simply mean an increased area laid 
under cultivation in China itself. The ill-effects of opium 
were chiefly made apparent to him through close interoonrae 
with the people on the march, in the inu, or in some peasants 
house ; but not infrequently he met mandarins being carried in 
their sedan chairs under the influence of the drag, lying sunk 
in a heavy sleep while they were conveyed over some pre- 
Ccipitous ruad. A siguificaut fact was, that ucarly all the 
mandarins with whom he cunversed and exchanged presents 
asked first if he Lad any European medicine fur the cure of the 
evil habit of opium-swoking.” 





One point to which attention was drawn in the report of the 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Yokohama Fire Brigade is well 
deserving the attention and action of the Kenclio authorities. 
The docament referred to says :-—“ It is to be regretted that 
the instability of most of the bridges prevents us,” the foreiyn 
firemen, ‘from assisting them,” the Japanese Pulice, “ with 
our more powerful engines at fires occurring beyond the canals.” 
The fact is that, along the whole length of the Creek from 
Ishikawa to the railway, there is hardly a bridge that could Le 
crossed with certainty of safety by the heavy steam engines 
of the Yokobama Fire Brigade. It is doubtful whether even 
the Yate, Mayeda, and Nishi bridges, spanning the Hon- 
mura Creek, could stand the strain that the ponderous machines 
controlled by Mr. Walter would bring to bear upon them. 





We have to acknowledge receipt, from the Inperiat 
Chinese Maritime Department, of a list of the Chincse 
Light-houses, Light-vessels, Buoys and Beacons for 1883, 
corrected to Ist December, 1882. ‘The work is admirably 
arranged and printed ; bat it is most remarkable in showing 
the extraordinary progress made in lighting the dangerous 
coasts of China daring the last twenty years. In all there 
are now seventy-three “lights” between the first to the sixth 
order, and a few “ ships’ lights,” with heights above high. 
water rarying from $28} to 4 feet. All the reefs and wrecks in 
the fairway off the coast and in the Yangtze are well baoyed ;. 
and, in addition, there are fifty beacons in prominent places. 
The pamphlet before us, with its careful arrangement and 
minateness of description, should be invaluable to the navi- 
gator in Chinese waters. 





We are pleased to see that the Overland Monthly has 
been revived after a suspension of several years, It issucs 
from the offices of the San Francisco Publishing Company, 
No. 408 California Street, S.F. The first number of tho 
second series (Jauaary, 1883), is full of promise, and quite 
equal in variety of matter and literary valae to the earlier issues 
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which were adorned by the pens of Bret IIarte, Mark Twain, Japanese estimate placing itat about ten per cent. abvve 


Avery (since Minister to China), Stoddard, and a cohort of other 
talented writers. In the magazine before us we notice a few 
words from Mr. W. E. Griffis on Korean medecine, and a 
nicely tqld story, by Mr. Henry Liddell, entitled “ Kiku: a 
tale of New Japan.” He must be charlish indeed who wishes 
not success to se well-considered a venture as the new scries 


of the Overland Monthly. 


Dollars can be put to carious uses. The following descrip- 
tion of a willionaire’s stable looks strange to poor folks who 
live alife of exile and tvilfully consider the destination of 


every cent :— 

A stable of brown stone and marble, costly woods, and plate 
lass! Such as this might surely have been the housing of the 
‘amed Bucephalas himself, But it is only the stable o Mr. W. 

H. Vanderbilt! The stalls in thix latest development of American 
millionaire-ish folly are of polished wood, trimmed with black 
walnut. In the harness-room the trappings are enclosed in plate- 
lass cases, and even the atable buckets are adorned with the 
fig brass monogram of this * Paladin of Finance.” ‘I'he coach- 
house—walls, floor, and ceiling alike—is in polished wouds of 
various sorta, and upon one of the walls bangs a large mirror, 
which reflects the line of carriages ranged opposite. \When the 
homes return from their work of fast trotting or carringe 
dragging they walk along a broad strip of carpet—just as Boyal 
rsonages do in Europe. Really all this is too delightful. We 
ave had eccentric peopl» iu thix country ; but, bappily for us 
‘we have never yet had « Vanderbilt. The stable bucket with 
the ruised brass monogram has surely never been beaten in this 
or any other age. 





Harper's Weekly for December contains really admirable 
likenesses, from photographs, of H.ILH. Arisngawa-no-miya, 
and His Excellency Terashima Munenori, Japanese Minister 
to Washington. 








THE SILK TRADE OF THE HALF YEAR 
ENDING 3lst DECEMBER, 1882. 


if Geant have been few points of interest to note in 
regard to the trade during the past half year: 
fluctuations in value were slight, and it is mainly to the 
largely increased exports, the gradual but almost 
continuous decline of prices, and the unusual feature 
that the Japanese have all along been very free sellers, 
that the season was at all remarkable from the buyer's 
point of view. By the Japanese silk-reelers and dealers 
it will always be remembered as the most disastrous 
period ever experienced. Their losses by reason of the 
decline in prices are trivial as compared with what they 
have suffered from the great appreciation in the ex- 
change value of currency. 

Their ventures were based upon an exchange of about 
yen 1.70 for the Mexican dollar, and many even looked 
for a further fall in the rate, but by the end of Decem- 
ber currency stood at 1.40, and since advanced as high 
as 1.28. 
on exchange alone in connection with such a valuable 
commodity as silk, should bring ruin to many of the 
dealers is not to be wondered at; and it is a matter of 
surprise that Japanese merchants are still to be found 
who will engage in so hazardous a trade. It is yet a 
moot question whether the small producer, being unable 
to raise advances or find a market in the interior, will 
not be compelled to proceed with his pack on his back 
and deal direct with the European trader. 


It was known as early as in June last that the crop in 
this country was a very abundant one; the lowest 
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That a loss of, in some instances, 20 per cent. 


that of 1881; but few were prepared for the very large 
export figures that have been reached to date. The 
Japanese themselves have taken little or no silk for 
home consumption so far this season, consequently 
the whole production of the country is available for 
export. 

Already to the end of December 15,747 bales have 
been shipped, leaving a stock of nearly 7,000 bales to be 
disposed of; so that, with ulterior atrivals, a total ex- 
port ot 25,000 bales may easily be reached and perhaps 
even exceeded. Great expectations were entertained 
at the outset that the new silk would show improvement 
in quality and progress in reeling ; but these hopes have 
not been realized. The increased number of Filatures, 
for which the best cocoons are taken, will in a measure 
account for the noticeable falling off in the quality of 
Hanks, but this is not the only cause: there seems to 
have been some relaxation of the wholesome admoni- 
tion and supervision, which at one time were given and 
exercised by the local magnates of silk-reeling com- 
munities; and, further, because prices of the noble 
article have gone low it would seem that producers 
have become indifferent and careless about reeling. It 
must have come under the notice of many a silk buyer 
this season, that there is a tendency on the part of 
reelers to relapse (happily as yet only in a small degree) 
into the malpractices of former years. This remark has 
special reference to the casing of good Hanks with 
altogether inferiorand unsaleable silk—the concealment 
of cut skeins in Fflatures, and the occasional cropping 
up of stones and other superfluous matter both in 
bales of waste and silk; not to mention the disposition 
to increase the weight of the tare on Hanks above the 
standard of 24 per cent. which the trade hitherto has 
tacitly accepted. The bulk of this year’s silk of all 
classes is most unsatisfactory in regard to the size, which 
is much too coarse; and the reeler seems quite unable 
to meet the requirements of his best customers, the 
American and French buyers. The former requires a 
thread of 14/16 denrs., the latter a fine thread of 10/13. 
This last size is seldom to be met with, and the Japanese 
reeler, apparently believing that anything will suit his 
American friend, provided that it is not of fine size, has 
succeeded in producing an article much resembling 
whipcord, and totally unsuitable for anybody’s require- 
ments. 


The following shows the course of the market duriug 
the past half year :-— 


July.—The new season opened quietly, and after the 
first arrival of silk had found buyers, prices soon 
entered on a downward course. The Italian and China 
crops, which at first were reported to have suffered 
severely from unfavourable climatic influences, had so 
far recovered that a fair average yield could he 
reckoned upon; and it was well ascertained that the 
supply of the raw material was ‘fully equal to, if not 
in excess of, requirements. At the close of last season 
Hanks 2} were quoted $520/530, but early in June, new 
silk of the same class was obtained at $480/490, and upon 
this basis a fair amount of business was done. From 
the United States a brisk demand set in for Filature 
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silk, and stocks being at the time low, very full prices, 
such as $650/670 for 1 and 2 class, and $690/710 for 
extra quality Filatures, were paid. This greatly stimu- 
lated the production of coarse-sized Filature silk, from 
a plethora of which the market has ever since been 
suffering. Settlements during the month of July were 
about 1,200 piculs. 


August.—For a short time there was a rally in 
prices, which advanced $10 per picul, but by the end 
of the month they had gone back again to $410/490 for 
No. 2} Mybash. This decline was brought about by 
the rate of currency exchange having suddenly fullen 
to yen 1.70, which enabled sellers to offer their silk at 
lower prices, and buyers availed themselves of the op- 
portunity and purchased largely. Settlements during 
this month were 3,900 piculs. 


September.—Business continued brisk, and the supply 
of Hank sorts becoming very much reduced, sellers 
were able to obtain a considerable advance in prices, 
Mybash 2% being paid up to $520/530. About this 
time large speculative purchases of Hanks, were made 
by several of the chief Japanese silk-dealers, who have 
held on to their purchases until the close of the year 
with great firmness, although the market has gone 
against them. Settlements during September were 
2,900 piculs. 

October.—Purchases were curtailed in Hanks owing 
to the action of speculators in withdrawing their stocks 
from sale, but a few small holders decided to accept 
lower offers, and prices declined to $500 to $510 for 
Mybash 2}. There wasa good demand for Filatures; 
but the great irrezularity in size caused heavy rejections 
to be made, which has been the case ever since. Settle- 
ments were 1,800 piculs during this month.: 


November and December.—Prices continued to de- 
cline, but very gradually, for business was still transacted 
on a fairly large scale. Japanese sellers were entirely 
influenced by the advance in the rate of currency which 
brought daily increased losses to them; and all but a 
few speculators were anxious to be rid of an article that 
was fast bringing ruin upon them. Prices declined to 
$490 to $500 for Mybash 2}. Settlements for the two 
months were 6,800 bales. 


The following shows the course of prices of Filatures 
and Kakedas during the half year :— 


Filatures lst Clase. Ist Class. gad Claes. Kakeda. 


2nd Class. 
12-16 denrs. 14-18-20 denra, No. 1. 


10-13 dears. 14-16 denrs. 
July .......- $ none 060/870 640/650 620/630 none 
August ....$ none 670/680 640/650 620/630 600/620 
September ..$635/645 $640/U50 620/630 500/610 605/615 
October ....$650/660 §650/670 630/610 600/620 620/630 
November ..$030/610 §630/610 630/610 680/600 590/610 
December ..$625/635 §610/620 680/590 560/570 690/610 


Shipments for the half year have been— 
France ..9,088 bales as against same period last year 4,318 bales. 
America..5,007 4, 4, 55 ss ” » 9 2,073 bales, 
England ..2,300 5 5, » » ” » 9» 2,298 bales. 


Total. .18,204 bales as against same period last year 8,449 bales. 





The.course of the silk markets in Europe and Am- 
erica have from the outset been adverse, and as to the 
future, there is no immediate prospect of improve- 


ment. To Jipanese tuc half year Las been one of 


unparalleled losses, and to European shippers eminently 
unsatisfactory. 
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THE PRESS OF YOKOHAMA. 


A 8 examples of the admirable freedom of speech 

exercised by English local journals in Japan, we 

reproduce the following extracts from the columns of two 
newspapers published in this settlement :— 

Despotic power is never without sume plausible excuse for its 
exercise. Toan irresponsible obligarchy Free criticiem is always 
abliorrent ; and journatists, lecturers, speakers, and writers, are 
mostly placed under the ban wherevera bureaucratic Government 
has been established. What, however, excites the astonishment of 
foreigners, is not that harsh aod tyrannical measures elhould be bad 
recourse to, but that the ;-eople of the country should so slavishly 
acquiesce, and bow down iu the duet to their rulers; this cowardly 
conduct creates a very unfavourble impression of Japanese character 
and courage. Such outrage- as are practised ou the liberty of 
discussion and the freedom of the press, would not he possible in 
many otler countries; in these days they would cause the very 
catastrophe which the Government is anxious—principally fur its 
own sake—to prevent. 


If the Choya Shimbun or any other 


rnal, no matter Low well 
it is conducted ; impartial and discerning as it may be; whether a 
consistent advocate or bonourable and fair opponent of the govern- 


ment, were to pablish a parayraph expressing an opinion uufavour- 
able to any official act, displeasing to auy one of the ministers, what 
would be the result? The chief of police wonkl at once step in, 
close the office, confiscate all copies of the journal containing the 
obnoxious paragraph, suspend the further publication of the paper, 
possibly ruin the pruprietors, certainly inflict great injury upon 
them. For doiny all this the chief of police would not cundeacend 
to assign a word of reason, or produce any authority to act. There 
unhappy Japanese journalists are at the mercy of the police, the 
latter acting upon the dictwm of a wingle official. Thechief of wlice 
is an iusportant personage iu the districts over which he rules. He 
is irresponsible and unassailable by the people—the common herd— 
who must be ountent to 
Walk u his bess I and abou! 
To cb ried one bis onivan. 

This oundition of abject servility and degradation to which no 
man, be he Japanese or foreigner, with a yrain of sclf-resjcct could 
submit, the correspondent of the Choya Shimbua aivooa'cs, and 
the Japan Mail endorses. should be applied to those few English 
journalists who d«re to deal freely with ylain things like plain men. 


It is scarcely necessary to observe that the latier of these 
extracts contains an unequivocal falsehood. Theo Chief of 
the Police in Japan can wet confiscate property and sus- 
pend a tradesman’s basiness “ without condescending to 
assign a word of reason, or producing any authority to 
act.” But that is neither here nor there. We have no 
concern with the mis-statements or ludicrously irrelevant 
quotations of scribblers who are to be regarded simply 
as one of the most repulsive featares of a radically unsound 
system—a system which permits Englishmen living in 
Japan to exercise a criminal license that would not be 
tolerated for a moment in their own country. Never mind 
what the institutions of Japan may bo. Never mind 
whether they are rizlt or wrong from au English stand- 
point, It remaius quite certain that by no conccivabie 
principle of international or moral law cau Englishmen be 
justified in coming here and inciting the people of the 
country to overthrow those institutions by force. ‘To taunt 
the Japanese with cowardice, to tell them that they cannot 
have a gruiu of self-respect because they submit to thoir pre- 
sent rulers, is an undisguised attempt to excite sedition. 
Noimmunity for such acrime is conferred by the fact that 
its repeated commission is not made a subject of appenl to 
the English local anthorities. Many things are quietly 
endured here which appear to conflict with the prerogatives 
of a free Stato, and custom has doubtless produced a cer- 
tain feeling of callousness on these points. But we cannot 
suppose that the Japanese Government would easily recon- 
cile itself to the idea of applying to a foreign court for an 
injunction to restrain foreiguers living in Japaneso territory 
from inciting Japanese subjects to rebellion. ‘That, at any 
rate, isa phase of exterritoriality which the repzescnfa- 
tives of any independent nation might well prefer to leave 
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unessayed. May we not also goa step fartlier and record 
our conviction that this reluctance is foreseen and taken 
advantage of by the writers from whom we have quoted ? 
Japan's political and social systems present mauy points 
which do not fully accord with Western standards. But, 
fortunately, tho number of these divergences is gradnally 
diminishing, and even though it were not so—even though 
her recent history did not include the most remarkable in- 
stances of progress hitherto recorded—we Lave to remember 
that a leading principle of the philosophy we profess to 
respest is the necessity of conforming national inatitu- 
tions to national character. ‘I'here is reason to fear that 
the germs of sentiments destined some day to establish 
genuine political freedom in Japan, have assumed a pre- 
covious activity, aud not a few thinking men are appre- 
hensive that when the popular feeiing ebbs back into its 
ordinary channels, a reaction may revult temporarily sub- 
versive of progress. We do uot ourselves altogether share 
this doubt, chiefly because, however unparalleled Japan's 
progress, it has not been prompted by any excitement 
sufficiently abnormal to suggest incongruity between the 
new arrangements and the old character of the people. 
Nothing is truer than that violence vitiates the results it 
achieves. If Japan is ever permanently to enjoy free 
institutions, she must obtain them by gradual adaptation 
and peacefal agitation. Thus, leaving aside the criminal 
nature of the act altogether, au endeavour to rouse the 
people to overthrow the existing régime by force, is 
philosophically unwise, and cannot for a moment be 
justified by any estimate of the end sought. For the rest, 
we find no epithet strong enougl: to describe the despotic 
malignity of foreigners who, under the shadow of the 
immunity conferred by an unjust system, preach violence 
and rebellion to people upon whom they havo forced their 
presence in the name of mutually profitable friendship. 
However sincerely we may wish to see the country in 
possession of institutions representing the higbest phase 
of civilization—as, for example, a free press, parliamentary 
government, and trial by jury—it were contrary to the 
teaching of all precedent to expect that an Oriental 
people, emerging from centuries of feudal tyranny, 
should prepare themselves in a decade for changes to 
which no western nation is yet fully adapted. The very 
writings we have quoted prove, if proof were needed, that 
freedom of the press is only possible in England because 
it is guaranteed against lapsing into license by the excel- 
lence of English social conditions, Remove the limits 
imposed by public opinion and the indirect restraint of 
laws whose protection can be always invoked, and our much- 
vaunted freedom takes the form of disgraceful abuses such 
as those constantly witnessed in Yokoliama at present. 
We need scarcely pause to demonstrate that if liberty of 
the press similar to that claimed by local English journals 
were extended to Japanese journalists and equally abused 
by them, civil warand anarchy would be the inevitable 
consequence. Assuming that newspapers have power, 
more or less, to mould public opinion, if follows that they 
can render the peaceful exercise of a government's func- 
tions practically impossible by describing submission to ite 
authorily as cowardice and want of self-respect. In 
England such scntiments would be too grotesque to find 
expression, but if a journalist ventured to ventilate 
them in Ireland to-day, his newspaper would undoubtedly 
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bo suppressed and he himself prosecuted for fomenting 
sedition. The question then arises—have Englishmen 
any right to do in Japan what they dare not venture 
to do in Great Britain, and is there nothing wrong 
in a system that holds them absolved from the conse- 
quences of all criminal license so long as Japanese alone - 
suffer? Finally, if these questions be evaded, there 
remains still the practical consideration, whether English 
interests are furthered, or English influence increased, by 
preaching turbulence and lawlessness in the territories of 


a friendly country. 








PROTECTION BY MIMICRY.—A PROBLEM IN 
MATHEMATICAL ZOOLOGY. 
\ Ge the course of an article in Nature of 26th May, 
1882 (No. 656, p. 86), “On some difficult cases of 
of “ The Geographical Distribution of Animals,” “ Island 
Life,” “ Tropical Nature,” etc.), after courteously acknow- 
regarding cases in which “both the imitating and the 
imitated species are protected by distastefulness, and it 
benefit by resembling the other,” says:—‘“ The explans- 
tion depends on the assumption, that some at least, if not 
Heliconoid butterflies are distasteful, and in eo doing 
sacrifice a certain number of individuals of each distinct 
closely resemble each other, then the number of indivi- 
duals sacrificed is divided between them in the proportion 
species (2) is twice as numerous as the other (5), then 5 
will only lose one-fourth as many individuals as it would 
as numerous, then it will benefit in the proportion of 
100 to 1.” 
which might enable young birds ‘ to distinguish uneatable 
butterflies antecedent to experience,”—a disputed point 
105), or any other cause tending to destroy in unequal 
proportions similar or dissimilar insects. These are 
stated by Mr. Wallace, appears to be simply a mathema- 
tical problem. 
nor is he one to display unsupported dedactions. We 
should therefore have been inclined to accept without 
involved anything beyond ordinary calculation. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Wallace:— the number of individuals 
“‘ equally distasteful,” and which “closely resemble each 
other” © © © “in the proportion of the square of 
Take the first example, when a is twice as numerous as 
5. We will assume the number of individuals of 4 to be 
thousand—and the number eaten by the inexperienced 
birds 330, a divisible number for the examples given. 


Mimicry ” among insects, Mr. Alfred R. Wallace (author 
ledging the soundness of Dr. F. Miller's criticism 
was not therefore clear how the one could derive any 
all, young insectivorous birds learn by experience that the 
species, But if two species, both equally distasteful, 
of the square of their respective numbers ; so that if one 
do if it were quite unlike a; and if it is only one-tenth 
Here we have nothing to do with hereditary instinct, 
among naturalists (see Nature June 1, 1882, No. 657, p. 
outside questions not brought into the case, which, as 
Mr. Wallace is not given to making random statements, 
inquiry so decided a declaration as quoted above, had it 
sacrificed is divided between" two species a and 5, 
their respective numbers.” Why ? 
& thousand (or 1,000 millions)—when @ would be two 
When a and 4 80 closely resemble each other as to be 
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practically indistinguishable by the birds—and it is thus, 
we believe, Mr. Wallace intends the problem to be 
understood—and the two species aro indiscriminately mixed 
in proportion to their numbers, of the 880 eaten surely 
110 will be of 4 and 220 of a, or in direct proportion to 
their respective numbers. How can the consumption be 
according to the squares? But when a and 4 are “ quite 
unlike,” 880 of each will be eaten. Thus in the second 
ease 5 loses 480 ; in the first 110, or one-third. According 
to Mr. Wallace “ one-fourth.” 


Without considering the second case carefully, however, 
one is inclined to imagine, that because 4 is not so numer- 
ous asa, there would not be 830 of it eaten. But the 
number 830 does not depend at all upon the abundance or 
otherwise of either species. It is the number required to 
be eaten before the young birds become educated by 
“bitter experience ;” and they are as likely to require 
the number we have assumed to represent this experience 
in the case of a brown insect as in the case of a blue one, 
irrespective of the abundance of one over the other. 


Now let us take Mr. Wallace's second example, when a 
is nine ‘times more numerous than 4, or as put by Mr. 
Wallace, 6 is ‘one-tenth as numerous” as @. Our 
numbers will be 1,000 and 10,000, the “* bitter experience” 
remaining the same at 830. When a and 4 are similar 
they will lose respectively 800 and 80; when dissimilar 
$30 and 830. Therefore 5 loses in the former case only 
one-eleventh of what it loses in the latter ; or it benefits in 
the proportion of eleven to one. Mr. Wallace gives “ one 
hundred to one.” 


We have shown above the discrepancy between Mr. 
Wallace figures and our own, but if we take Mr. Wallace's 
rule and apply it ourselves, we find that this discrepancy 
is even greater. The rule is:— The number of in- 
dividuals sacrificed is divided between them” (the italics 
are our own) “in the proportion of the square of their 
respective numbers.” In his first instance, this relative 
proportion is as 1 to 4, but as 5 would lose 1 + 4 if it were 
quite unlike a, it consequently would lose only one-fifth of 
that number when like. In his second instance, Mr. 

“Wallace has likewise applied his rule wrongly, the relative 
loss “between the two being then as 1 to 100, the benefit 
to 6 must be as 101 to 1, not 100 to 1. 

Stated generally, it may be put in this way :—Let n 
represent the number of times as numerous a is, compared 
with 4; then 4 will always benefit in the proportion of 
nt+1ltol. That is, when 4 is dissimilar to a it loses a 
certain number ¢e—the “ bitter experience” of the birds ; 
but when assimilated to a, a species having n times as 
many individuals as it has, it then loses only —~. 

In any calculation ¢ is an unvariable number, depending 
in no way either upon the namber of species or the num- 
ber of individuals; because of each dissimilar species, ¢ 
will be sacrificed by the inexperienced birds whether the 
number of individuals be great or small. However, if we 
should club together two or more species, such as in the 
case of a person owning bees of two kinds, both of which 
were distasteful ; if the two kinds were similar in appear- 
ance the owner would lose e, say 830 only, of the whole; 
whereas if they were dissimilar his loss would be ¢ +. ¢, or 
660. It would be to his advantage, therefore, to keep bees 
of similarity in appearance, but it would be no advantage 
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to him to mix them in any particular proportions, as he 
would lose the fixed namber ¢, nO more, no less. The 
advantage of differing in numbers is only to the bees 
themselves, not as a whole, but relatively between them 
as of different kinds though similar in appearance and 
equally distasteful. 


Thus, in the examples we have taken above e==330, and 
in the first one n==2. The losses would be as ¢ to Tea OF 
880 to =~ » or 830 to 110, or 8 to 1. In the second 
example n=10; then the losses of 5 would be as 800 to 
T410' OF 880 to 80, or 11 to 1. And if @ were one 
hundred times as numerous as 4, 5 would gain by assimila- 
tion in the proportion of 101 to 1; and so on, gaining pro- 
tection in a scale ascending in steps greater than x» to 1, 
the ratio of the numbers, markedly at first, then less 
markedly as » to 1 increases, till when » is very great the 
scale ascends, sensibly, in the samo ratio as » to 1. 





It must be remembered, however, that the gain through 
resemblance is not on the part of the less numerous species 
only, for by similar reasoning to the above, it will be found 
that the benefit derived by a, the greater olass, from the 
joint resemblance of a and 3, is the ratio of x + 1 ton. 
But here, on the other hand, as » increases, the benefit de- 
rived by a decreases in a series of steps, at first greater 
than the ratio of 1 to 1, but ultimately in a ratio sensibly 
as 1to1; that is, benefit ceases to be derived by a, or, more 
strictly speaking, it becomes infinitesimally small. 


Using again the same number 1,000 for 5, and running 
up a as 2,000, 10,000, and 100,000; when dissimilar, 
b will lose 380 individuals or -88 fractional part of its 
whole, but when similar, 110 or -11, 80 or ‘03, and. 
8-267 or -0082678267 repeating; while if we apply Mr. 
Wallace’s rule these numbers would stand respectively 
as only, 66, 8.267, and 08299. It will be seen by this, 
that although the protection afforded the imitating species 
is very much greater when the imitated species is nume- 
rous than when it is not so, still the gain on its part does 
not appear to be so enormous as Mr. Wallace has taken 
it to be. Nevertheless, it is sufficiently great to adduce 
as @ reason why the effort, if we may so call it, to as- 
similate, would be most on the part of a non-numerous 
insect. : 


It must be understood that Mr. Wallace's remarks refer 
in no way to the protection tasteful insects gain by 
mimicing distasteful ones. This was easy to be seen, and 
consequently admitted by naturalists generally. The 
difficulty was, why distasteful species should mimio others 
equally distasteful, or, as we have quoted above, it was not 
clear “ how the one could derive any benefit by resembling 
the other.” The ingenious explanation seems perfectly 
satisfactory; but it was the proportional benefit derived 
through assimilation that struck us as being exaggerated 
by depending on a rule left undemonstrated in the paper 
we refer to, and which does not seem to bear the test of 
application. : 


We have drawn attention to this interesting subject, there- 
fore, in the hope that, if our readers cannot endorse our 
reasoning on it, they will be able to point out an explana- 
tion for the seeming incongruity in a rule given by so 
great an authority as Mr. Wallace. A. & B. 
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Cuaprer IV.—TuHE SeconD Invasion. 


Almost simultaneously with the arrival of the Chinese Envoys 
at Pu-san, Katé Kiyomasa and Konishi Yukinaga returned to 
Korea. They were followed not long after by reinforcements 
for the scanty garrison which had been left there while the 
negotiations were proceeding. The Japanese employed the 
early part of the Chinese year, corresponding to A.D. 1597, in 
strengthening their position. The defences of Pu-san were put 
into thorough repair. The Korean Governors of Yung-san 
and of several other pests in the vicinity wefe driven 
out, and Japanese garrisons stationed in these places. Great 
efforts were made to conciliate the native peasantry, Kiyomasa 
announcing that he did not wish to make War on them, and 
enjoining on them to remain quietly at home. For a time 
these efforta were successful, and the Koreans rendered the 
Japanese useful service by furnishing supplies nnd assisting in 
the work of conxtructing fortifications, but some catrages 
committed by the Japanese suldiery eventually caused them to 
take to flight. 

Meanwhile, the Chinese Envoys Fang-bsiang® (F zB) aod 
Wéching (4 Gi) proceeded to Peking where they made 
desperate effurts to conceal the failure of their mission. They 
declared that Hideyoshi was deeply grateful for the marks of 
the Imperial favour bextowed upon him, and in token of his 

titude had sent as tribute some of the productions of his 

lominions, ‘These turned out: to be velvels and red woollen 
cloth, which were at once seen to be no productions of Japan, 
aud the absence of a letter of thanks from Hideyoshi confirmed 
the suspicions excited by the extraordinary character of the 
alleged presents. Intelligence of the proceedings of the 
Japaucee generals at Pu-san which now began to reach Peking 
increased the excitement there. ‘The Minister of War, Shih- 
hsing ( 4% S.-), who had charge of the relations with Korea, was 
called upon tor explanations, He in turn demanded them from 
Fang-hsiang and Wéi-ching. The latter said that «ll the 
Japanese wauled wax to give the Koreans a lesson in good 
Manners, and maintained that they would cheerfully submit to 
the decision of China, bat Fang-hsiang s-eing that evasion was 
useleas, coufessed the truth, and produced a private cor- 
respondence with Shib-hsing which showed that he had been 
all along aware of the deception, and that the purchase of the 
velvets and scarlet cloth had been in fact his own sugg-stion, 
prompted by lhe wish to patch up the investiture difficulty, 
and have peace at any price. Sbil-haing relalinied by exhibit- 
ing the private letters he had received from Fany-hsiang, but 
the facts were too strong for him; and he was obliged to give 
up his poat in dixgrace. Nothing more is heard of Fang-hsiang, 
and as Wéi-ching’s name will appear no more in this narrative, 
his subsequent history may be told in a few words, He was 
sent back to Korea to tuke up again the broken thread of 
negotiation, buat finding all his efforts useless, he was afraid to 
returu to China, and attempting to take refuge with the 
Japanese, was arrested, imprisoned, and subsequently beheaded, 
nthe third month of this year, the Chinese Government 
appointed Hing-kiai ( #f} HP ); Uresident of the Militery Board, 
as Commander-in-Chief of a fresh expedition against the 
Japanese invaders of Korea. Under him served Yang-kao 
(48 5% ), Ma-kuei ( BE JC), and Yang-yaan (43 5C). The 
last-named goneral, with 3,000 Chinese troups, arrived in Soul 
in the 5th month. After a few days stay there, this force pro- 
ceeded to Nam-win, an important stronghold in Chél-la-do, and 
Occupied it in conjanction with some Korean auxiliarics. 
While awaiting the advance of the Japanese, they deepened the 
monts, added to the height of the parapets, planted chevaur-de- 
frisee, and strengthened the defences of the place in every 
ponte way. Chinju, in the same province, was also garrisoned 
y Chinese, and the Koreans mude preparations to defend 
several towns in Kydng-san-do against the Japanese. 

Neither the Chinese nor Japanese showed mach eagerness to 

iu active operations. ‘I'he Chinese Government wished to 
take advantage of the present position of affaira to strengthen 
their hold on Korea, and delayed the advance of the troops 
until Korea should consent to a scheme for placing the ad- 
ministration of the eight provinces in the hands of Chinese 
officials, The King was obatinately opposed to this project, 
which be regarded as little different from entire annexation, 
and he refused to let it be carried out. The Japanese had now 
Feceived strong rviuforcements, and numbered about 130,000 
men, but their advance was hiudered by the want of provisions 
ao that they were obliged to wait either till the grain ripened 
in Korea, or till supplies were seut to then from Japan, By 
Hideyoshi's orders the former course was adopted, and the Ist 
day of the 8th month was fixed on for the advauce towards the 
interior of Korea. 





* In this Chapter I have followed the Chinese (Pekingese) 
pronunciation for Clinese names, and the Korean pronanciation for 
Storean nawes, ‘hese two wawes were 110-kid aud Lkei in the pre- 
vious chapter, in which the Japanese pronunciation was follow 
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Hostilities were first begun by the Korean navy. A squadron 
of ships, under the command of an officer named Won-kiun 
( 5 3 ), attacked the Japanexe fleet at Pu-san in theearly part 
sets seventh month. Wé6n-kian bad obtained his appoint - 
ment by intriguing against his predecessor, Sun-sin, a man of 
exceptional merit, and was not only utterly incompetent, but 
extremely unpopular with his meu. Under him the Korean 
navy bad rapidly fallen into a state of disorganization. The 
Jupanese, on the other hand, had been stimulated by their 
former defeats at sea to give greater attention to naval matters. 
Won-kiun was aware of the folly of attacking them, bat as he 
had been the loudest to inveigh against the alleged supineness. 
of his predecessor, he could not himself refuse to take active 
meaaures when they were urged on him. He was therefore in- 
duced to advauce with Lis fleet to l’u-san, where he arrived late 
in the day, with his meu exhausted by long work at the oar and 
weak with bungerand thirst. The Japanese bad little difficulty 
in repelling their attack, and as the weather was unfavourable 
aod night was coming on, the Kureans could not renew it. 
They withdrew to the island of Ka-ték, where the crews imme- 
diately rushed ashore for water to quench their thirst, and were 
attacked by the Japanese on the island, losing four hundred of 
theie number. Wan-kiua then retired to Ké-jé-do. The 
Korean Commander-in-Chief had him flogged for his failure, 
but this, instead of encouraging him to greater effurt, ouly 
broughe on one of his gears ts of drunkennera, and be and 
his fleet soon after fell an easy prey to the Japunese, Ouly a 
few ships, which madea timely retreat, were saved from the 
general destruction. 

This victory threw the sea open to the Japanese, and they 
now prepared for a general advance. Their first operations 
were directed aguinst Num-win. The land forces prooceded 
weatward in three columus, while the ships landed a detachment 
at Kwatig-yang, n town at the mouth of the river leading up to 
Nam-wéu. The Chinese garrison of Nam-widn had beeu expect- 
ing assistance from Chou-ju, which was prevented from arriving 
by one of the columns of Japancee despatched in that direction, 
and they were in consequenos much discouraged and diacon- 
tented. After some unimportant fighting, the Japanese effected 
a lodgment among the stone and mud walls below the castle, 
the remains of the town which had been purposely destroyed 
by the Chinese. ‘hey then put into execution one of the war- 
like stratagema, in which, as the Korean historian of the war 
mournfully oonfeasea, the Japanese e:) preatly excelled. They 
cut down aud bound in sheaves all the grass aud grain in the 
neighbourhood, and carrying it by night to the muat, filled it 
up to a level with the walls. The castle was then taken by 
assault, and the whole garris»n put to the sword, with the ex- 
ception of the Chinese general Yang-yuen, and a few others, 
who effected their escape with great difficulty. One authority 
zives 2,000 aa the number of heads taken by the Japaneve on 
this occasion ; another states that 8,726 was the number, and 
adds that the heads of the officers, and the noses ouly of the 
private soldiers were pickled in salt aud lime. and forwarded to 
Hideyoshi in Japan, 


After the capture of Nam-win the Japanese advanced north- 
wards. On the 20th of the 8th month, they occupied Chénja 
which had been abandoned on their approach. Kongju, the 
chief town of Chhung-chbing-du, where the Chinese General 
Ma-kuei had prepared to make a stand, was also evacuated, and 
thus the Japanese in a few weeks becawne masters of nearly the 
whole of the three southern provinces of Korea. Their near 
approach caused great alarm in Séul. The ladies of the ;lace 
were went away for safety, and the question of the King’s again 
leaving the capital was warmly discussed by the Government. 
The Japanese now advanced as far north as the neighbourhood 
of Uhikaan, on the northern boundary of Chhung-chlong-do. 
This town, as well as Suw6n in Kydag-kwi-do, was held by the 
Chinese in considerable force, and an obstiuately coutested battle 
was fonght near the former place, in which both sides claimed 
the advantage. ‘T'o the Japanese, however, anything short of a 
decisive victory which would bave enabled them to eatablish 
themselves in the onpital, was almost equivalent to a defeat. 
The severe Korean writer was approuching, and, in the ravaged 
state of the country, supplies were extremely difficult to obtain. 
‘The Koreun fleet, too, had been reorganized by its; former Com- 
mander, I Sun-sui, and was again becoming formidable. The 
island of’ Chin-do, at the S. W. extremity of the Korean 
peuineula, was its ntation, and in some alight engagemenis with 
the Japanese neat his place the Koreans bud had the advant- 
age. They had also been reinforced by. some Chinese war- 
vessels with whose commander Sun-sui managed to maintain 
cordial relations rather to the surprise of the Korean Govern- 
ment, who expected that the insolent and overbearing couduct 
of the Chinese would make anything like friendly codperation 
impossible. 

Under these circumstances, thé Jupnnese resolved to abandon 
their conquests, aud to retire again to the South-Eastern corner 
of Koren, where they occupied a line of fortresses extending 
from Sun-chbdn in Chél-la-do on the West, as far as Yolsan in 
Kyéng-sang-do on the East. 

‘The Chinese Comuander- 


in-ChioE, Huiug-vis'ini, did 
the Amnok-kang into Kore a ee 


a till the middle of the 11th month, 
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He arrived at Siul on the 29th of that month, and a few days 
rafter assumed command with great ceremony, announcing this 
important fact to Heaven and Earth before his troops assembled 
to the number of 40,000 men. ‘The Chineso then proceeded 
‘Southwarda in three divisions, Waing-ch'ini remaining behind in 
Soul. ‘The divisions commanded by Yang-kao and MMa-kuei met 
in Kyéng-ju on the 20th of the 12th month, when they agreed 
to direct their operations in tho firat place against Yélsan, then 
‘held by a garrison of Katé Kiyomnsa's.men. Ydlean wasn 
maturally strong position within convenient communication 
‘with Pusan both by Iand and sea. The Chinese, after some 
fighting, succeeded in cutting off the communication by land 
and then invested the place which, apart from its natural 
strength, was in other respects ill prepared to stand a siege. 
The Japanese were soon driven from an outer line of hastily con- 
atructed Eslinsdes into the castle ilself, which the Chinese made 
repented but fruitless attempts lo tuke by ansault. Their losses 
‘were 80 considerable that it was decided to convert the siegn 
into a blockade, a plan which the scarcity of provisions among 
the Japanese almost rendered successful. Their su plies of 
gice were svon exhansted, the cattle and horses in the castle 
followed next, and officers and men alike were in a short time 
ceduced to the greatest extremities. They chewed earth and 
paper, aud stole out by night and thought themselves fortunate if 
they could find among the corpses lying outside the walls some 
dend Chinaman whose baversack was not entirely empty. The 
siege, however, was not allowed to last long. Early in the 
Chinese new year (1598) Kuroda, Hachisuka, and other Japan- 
ese generals came to Kiyomasn’s assistance. The Chinese were 
obliged to raise the siege, and retired, followed by the J: apanese, 
yhe inflicted considerable losses on them during their retreat to 
ul, 

In the spring of 1598, the Chinese, having received further 
reinforcements, again took the field. On hearing of their 
advance, Konishi Yukinaga advised that Sun-chhén and 
Ylean should be abandoned, and that all their forces should 
be concentrated at Pusan, bat Hideyoshi, to whom this proposi- 
dion wan referred, indignantly refused to entertain it. He re- 
called a part of the army, however, about this time, leaving 
60,000 men to garrisun the towns still held by the Japanese in 
the south of Korea, 


Much of the summer of this year was spent by the Chinese 
in fruitless attempts against Sun-chhéul and Yélean: They 
were at first more successful at two intermediate points, Kon- 

ang and 8é-chbén iu the 8.W. corner of Kyéng-sang-do, bat 
5 too they were ultimately driven off with great slaughter. 
The estimate given by one Japanese writer of the number of 
Chinese lends taken at a battle fought before Sé-chhén is 
38,700. They were buried by the Japanese under a tamulus, 
but the ears and noses had previously been cut off, packed in 
barrels, and sent to Japan, where they were subsequently 
deposited near the ‘Iemple of Daibutsu in Kioto, and a mound 
raited over them which ie known to this day as the “ Mimi- 
-dsuka”’ or “ Ear-mound.” 


The battle of Sé-chhin was fought on the Ist day of the 
10th month, and a week later news arrived from Japan of the 
death of Hideyoshi, at Fushimi, on the 18th of the 8th month. 
Before his death he had resolved to recall all his troops from 
Korea, and his dying words were an injunction to Iyeyasu not 
to let his great army beoome ghosts to haunt a foreign land. 
Tyeyasu willingly complied with his wiabes, and orders were 
despatched, in consequence of which the Japanese troops in 
: a to return home in the 1ith month. It was alee 
that the Chinese had previously agreed to an armistice, but 
neither party had much reason to put great faith in agreementa 
of this kind, or to complain if they were not adlered to. If 
there was an armistice, it was broken by the Chinese and 
Korean fleet which attacked one division of the Japanese when 
-on their way home. ‘The Japanese made a desperate resistance, 
‘bat were at last obliged to abandon their shipa and take refuge 
‘in the island of Namhai, where they were afterwards rescued 
‘by one of the other Commanders, after which the Japanese 
were allowed to make good their retreat without further 
anolestation. , 

The war was now at an end, but some years elapsed before 
friendly relations were renewed between Japan and Korea. 
The disturbed state of Japan, consequent on Hideyoshi's death, 
for some time prevented Iyeyasu from turning his attention to 
foreign affaira, but his au thority was firmly established by the 
viotory of Sekigakara in the year 1600, and in the following 

t be instructed the Daimio of Tsuslima to intimate to the 
Koreati Government that any peaceful overtured made by them 
would be received in a friendly spirit. Some Japanese mes- 
-sengers who had been sent over to Koren from Tsushima before 
this time were seized by the Chinese army of occupation and 
sent to Peking, but, on this occasion, the Daimiyo, by restoring 
the prisoners taken by his troops in the wara, managed to bring 
about a better understanding, and after much negotiation of an 
informal character the kiug of Korea finally despatched ambas- 
-aadora to Japan, in the apring of the year 1607, with a letter 
from himself addressed to the '' Koku-6” or “ King” of Japan. 
It was received by Hidetada, who had recently become Shogun. 
“Two versions are extant of this letter, one being supposed to be 
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the originnl and the other a version as altered by the Korcan 
ambassadors when at ‘T'sushima on theic way to Yedo. The 
fullowing in a translation of the latter version, but the differ- 
ences between them are not of much moment, the alterations 
having apparently Leen introdaced to make a document intended 
for Iyeyasu suitable for reception by Hidetada. 


“TI, Yom, King of Chosdn, respectfully address His Highness 
(Denka Rt F ), the King (Koka-s fd Z) of Japan. 


“From ancient times there bas been a path in international 
relations, For two hundred years past, the waves of the sea 
have not arisen (i.e. peace has prevailed). Is not this the gift 
of the Celestial Court? And what reason had this country for 
setting itself in opposition to yours? Yet in the troubles of 
1592, your conntry without cause made war, produced 
calamity, and exercised extreme cruelty, even affecting the 
eepulchres of ouc former Kings. ‘I'he sovereign and subjects 
of this couucry were profoundly grieved, and felt ns though they” 
could not live under the same heaven with your country, so 
that although Teushima has been for six or seven years past 
praying for poxce, our country was reully ashamed to grant it. 
However, your country hus now reformed the errors of the past 
dynasty, and practises the former friendly relations. If this 
be really so, is it not a blessing to the people of both countries ? 
We huve, therefore, sent you the present embuesy in token of 
friendship. Tbe enclosed paper contuins a list of some of the 
a productions of our country. Be pleased to understand 
this. 


1st month of the 30th year of Wanti (1607). 
. I Yom, King of Choeén. 


EXcLosure. 
Dawks ............000... peirs. | Coloured matting...... 20 pieces. 
Gineeng... eoseeee-200 catties, | White paper ............ rolls. 
Carpets ........ ecceseees Green leather..........« 10 pieces. 
Hemp cloth ............ 30 pieces. | Tiger skins............. - 30 
White cotton cloth... 50) pieces. | Leopard skins ......... 


Black Hemp cloth ... 30 pieces. 


Seal of the King of Korea being the four Chinese characters 
B EC UH (ke. Administer Government with virtue) in a 
square. 


To this letter an answer was returned in due course, aud 
from this date peaceful relations between the two countries may 
be regarded as formally established. In all these negotiations 
the King of Korea referred everything to the Emperor of China, 
and no step was taken without his sanction. I have not found 
any mention of the date of the establisiment of the Japanese 
Commercial Factoryf at Pasan, bat it cannot have been long 
after this time. 


The principal authorities consulted in writing this paper 
were as follow :— 


ce 


Ching-pi-nok 


it AB f BE 


it 
Ye-hon MH SE TE Oe 


A compilation from nume- 
rous sources not readily ac- 
cessible. 


The Korean history of the 
war. 


A popular account mostly 


derived from the above. 
i MS. account of negotiations 
ae % fe CA) ait ft . after the war. 


gawa Shimateu 


tO at ee 


Sh6-sen Monogatari 


Sh HF 3 & 


Gwai-ban-tet-sho 


BOA Sh 


Ni-hon Gwai-shi 


Th BF We 


Go-ji-riaka 


History of the secured in- 


vasion. ° 


MS. Collection of 
letters to and from foreign 
potentates. 


Vol. XVI. 


MS. Work by Arai Haku- 
seki. 





+ The Japanese had been granted settlements of 60 houses each at 
the towns of Ché-pho ‘). Pasan, and Yéiu-pho (39 34), by Ki 
Sé-jong Changhin (1418-1450). They came over, however, in mu 
larger numbers, and in 1510 ventured to resist the Korean autho- 
ritics, who wished to exact from them what the Japanese thought 
an undue amount of forced labour. The Japanese were at first 
succesefal, but were afterwards defeated with a loes of 295 heads, 
the survivors being compelled to return to Japan. Vide Kakcho- 
Ching-cho-nok (Bq $f $£ ¢t &K%) (a Korean book). 


This ie the work of which a translation into German has been 
published by Pfismaier. The writer of it had probably access to 
eome original sources of information, but he romances a good d 
and his narrative is not accepted as historical by the compiler 
the Sei-kan I-ryaku. 
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ON THE TRADE RETWEEN KOREA AND JAPAN. 





(‘Translated from the Cheya Shimbun). 


On looking back, we find that our Government en- 
countered many difficulties in establishing friendly relations 
between this country and Korea—difficulties which would 
have rendered all efforts fruitless, but for perseverance 
and undaunted exertion, Finally a treaty was concluded, 
and two ports were opened to commerce. There are two 
causes for the action of our Government—one political 
the other commercial ‘This fact is acknowledged by the 
public and we have frequently insisted upon it. Of the 
two, the former motive is of greater weight than the latter, 
and inust accordingly be the first to be acted upon. No 
doubt, the Government is exerting itself to attain the two 
objects, but devotes special attention to the political one. 
That is to say, it endeavours to prevent forcigu countries 
from absorbing Korea, and to consolidate her independence 
and her relations with Japan. We have pointed out that 
the late action of the Government discloses a prospect of 
these otjects being attained. Trade—which has 80 
rapidly increased siuce the treaty was concluded—has 
both a cheerful and a gloomy aspect. According to 
the report of the Customs Bureau, whilst the total 
value of exports from Korea to Japan for the year 
ending 80th June, 1878, was ouly yen 348,092, it was yen 
8,827,894 in 1881. Although there is a slight decrense 
in the first half year of 1882, as compared with the pre- 
vious years, yet that term shows a considerable increase 
against the years previous to 1890. In old time, when 
few Japanese merchants were trafficking in Pu-san, the 
amount of their dealings was so insignificaut that we 
concluded that Korea was a poor country and that no 
large commerce could ever be developed there. Since, 
however, the conclusion of the treaty, our Government 
has en-rgetically endeavoured to remove all the fet- 
ters placed on commerce by the Korean officials, and 
to make those people comprelend the disadvantages 
arising from their interfereuce. Subsequently, the two 
ports of Wéu-sau and luchhdén were opened, aud the result 
was favorable, as stated above. This is partly attributable 
to the opening of the ports and partly tothe removal of 
official obstruction. The incrense resulting from the 
opening of Won-san was yen 1,442,242 ; and in Pa-san 
denlings were multiplied instead of diminished. Is this 
not partly ascribable to the fact that the Koreans have 
recognized the benefits of foreign commerce partly and to the 
judicious policy of onr own country? A corresponding 
increase is also observable in the shipping returns. For 
one year ending 80th June, 1878, the tonnage of the ships 
of foreign from of construction that entered the Korean 
ports was 1,899 ; whereas in 1880, it was 27.555. Of these 
craft, the steamers belonged to the Mitsu Bishi Company, 
and the sailing vessels to private ship owners generally 


carrying on a const trade between Nagasaki, Shimonoseki,. 


and Kiushiu. Subjoined is a table showing the tonnage 
of the ships entered in Korean ports during 1881 :— 


Steamers. Sailing Ships. Junks.. 
Pa-san ...... 25,823 tons. 19,609 tons. 5,708 tons. 
- Won-san..... 7,852 a 1,258 ,, 154 ,, 





88,675 tons. 20,927 tons. 5,857 tons. 


Notwithstanding the steady augmentation of commerce 
here shown, there is one feature that causes us apprehen- 
sion. It is this:—that of the exports to Korea, foreign 
products occupy the first position, as is shown below :— 





1879. 180. 1881. 
Japanese products......... 55,647 116,130 202,069 
Foreign products .......+ 52,806 861,883 1,742,668 


According to this, it is apparent that foreign articles are 
in greater demand than Japanese. Korea did not enter 
the comity of nations till 1862; until then her Govern- 
ment had adopted a policy of seclusion. Consequently all 
foreign articles found ingress in to Korea by way of Japan. 
The result was profit in the pockets of Japanese mer- 
chants. But now the reverse will be the case. As Korea 
has concluded treaties of amity and commerce with 
America and England, through the medium of China, 
the merchants of the two countries will soon be found 
_in commercial competition with Japan. Onur traders used, 
we are told, to buy foreign manufactures in Shanghai 
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and Hongkong and to export them to Nagasaki and 
thence to the Korean ports. Most of the foreign dealers 
who are about to establish themselves in Korea, are resi- 
dents in either one or the other of the two ports first 
above mentioned. Therefore, they will naturally obtain 
supremacy in the field, and our merchants will find them- 
selves confined to the sale of Japanese goods. ‘I'he re- 
sult will be a decrease in their profits. This calls for seri- 
ous consideration on their part. Our trade with Korea 
has not as yet reached its maximum inasmuch as it is hin- 
dered by artificial obstructions. Cognisant, as the Koreans 
are, of the importance of foreign trade, if we wonld main- 
tain the position as their guide in the path of civilization, 
and try to obtain their confidence, we shall find a larger 
field for the sale of Japanese goods, so that it should not be 
difficult to recoup the loss we shall sustain in consequence of 
the establishment of foreign merchants in Korea. The future 
prosperity of our trade with Korea entirely depends upon 
the discretion of Japanese officers and merchants in that 
country. 


ON THE REFUND OF THE SHIMONOSEKI 
INDEMNITY BY AMERICA. 


(Translated from the Fiji Shimpo.) 

The proposal to retarn this indemnity to Japan was firet 
made many years ago, and has since been frequently submitted 
to the consideration of Congress during the term of the late 
President Garfield. Recently our Guvernment has received 
intelligence from that of America annoancing the decision of 
the latter to return the indemnity. 

The nature of this affair is as follows:— Years ago, that is to 
say, in the 3rd year of Bankiu (1863) an American vessel, the 
Pembroke, whilst passing the strait of Shimonoseki, was fired 
upon from the Choshu fort. At this time an anti-foreign 
agitation was rife, the orders of the Tokugawa Government 
not being, as formerly, observed throughout the whole country. 
Some of the feadal lords took their instructions from the 
Imperial Court at Kiyoto for their political operations. The 
Choshu Clan was a staunch advocate for the expulsion of aliens, 
and missed no opportunity to fire upon any foreign craft that 
approached their coast, In these circumstances, the ‘Toka- 
gawa Government, apprehending such trouble as might lead 
lo a ruptare between Japan and the Treaty Powers, requested 
the representatives of the latter to prohibit their vessels from 
entering the Inland Sea, Notwithstanding this formality, 
foreign craft did penetrate to those waters. It there- 
fore appears that the firing apon the American ship in 
question was by no means unprovoked, but was even justi- 
fiable as the ship was sailing in prohibited waters. Im- 
mediately on receipt of the news—although the fault lay on 
his own side—the American Representative despatched to 
Shimonoseki the U.8. man-of-war Wyoming, which vessel 
took vengeance upon Nagasaki Fort, Almost simultaneously 
with the above vccurrence, some merchantmen of France 
and Holland were fired upon in passing Shimonoseki. The 
injury inflicted upon them was trifling ; bat claiming that 
the proceeding was intolerable, and an insult to their national 
flags, the Ministers of America, France, Holland, and Eng- 
land—which last-mentioned Power was not at all involved in 
the matter—entered into a league, and decided to send an 
expedition to obtain redress, Hereupon, the ‘Tokugawa 
Goverument notified the Foreign representatives of its inten- 
tion to adjust the affair, and requested them not to undertake 
the task of chastisement themselves. This comnmunication 
was ignored, and the anited fleet sailed to Shimonoseki. 
It consisted of the following vessels:—English, 9 men-of- 
war, with 6,156 men and one hundred guns; French, 3, 
with 1,225 men and 49 guns; Dutch, 4, with 951 men and 
58 guns; and American, 1. As no U.8. man-of-war hap- 
pened to be in these waters at that time, the American 
Minister chartered a merchant ship and equipped it for warlike 
parposes under the American flag. The allied fleets bom- 
barded the Choshu Fort, which they easily carried, captured 
the gans, and barnt Japanese ships and habitations. In fact, 
they committed every species of devastation. ‘This took place 
in the Ist year of Genji (1864). The Foreign Ministers 
then made a demand on the Tokugawa Government either to 
open Hiogo to foreigu commerce or to pay an indemnity of 
three million dollars as compensation for injuries sustained. 
As our national affairs were in a most critical condition, the 
Bakufu complied with the requisition aad paid the indemnity. 
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America, France, and Holland each received $420,000 as 
compensation for the actual damage they had sustained ; 





n t 3) the advances which had been made by the Bank, and to call 
whilst the remainder—82,580,000—was divided among the! them in us the Bank might require them. (The loans were to 


four powers in equal proportions to defray the expenses of the | certain Companies whose names we refrnin from publishing.) 
expedition. America set her portion on one side; and it} These loans, amounting to 1,000,000 yen, or one third of the 
now, with accumulations of interest, amounts, it is said, to! capital, not being repaid, placed the Bank in a critical posi- 
$1,500,000. At the time, there was a diversity of opinion; tion.. In December Inst the President, Mr. Ono, and the 
among the foreign representatives as to the proper mode of! Vice-President, Mr. Huikashi, seeing that if energetic 
dividing the indemnity, Some insisted on sharing it accord-| measures were not taken the Bank would lose credit, agreed 
ing to the number of men engaged in hostilities ; whilst| between themselves to petition the Government either to 
others advocated a division in proportion to the amount of} advance specie on the securities held by the Bank, or to buy 
damage sustained, Finally, it was apportioned equally, as| up all the shares in the hands of the public. While this 
there was no standard by which to adjust the distribution, | measure was being discussed it was reported to a certain 
the whole sam being but an illicit gain. section of the establishment, aud rumours were spread abroad 
The above is an account of an episode now twenty years old. | that the President was plotting to overthrow the Bank. At 
In accordance with the world-wide repatation of the Ameri-| the meeting of Directors held on the Gth instant, a difference 
cans to recognize reason—a quality which adds brilliancy to} of opinion arose between those nominated by the Government 
their renown—they propose to return, in the day of President | and those elected by the sharchollers. The former insisted 
Arthur, the indemnity extorted twenty years ago. This| poan the advisability of writing off the loans as bad debits and 
decision to wash away the transgression of their predecessors |:making good the deficiency from the reserve fund, with a view 
may well be called glocioas, We are not as yet informed of | to increasing the dividend ; whilst the latter objected, on the 
the terms of the message which will accompany the refund. | ground that, as none of the debtors had been declared insol- 
‘We suppose, however, that Auwerica will beg our pardon for| vent, it would be premature and unwise to write off the said 
her former wrong-doing, and entreat us, late though it be, to] accounts ; and furthermore that if the accounts were written 
receive back the indemnity, with the expression of contri-| off as advised by the Government Directors, it would he nec- 
tion for her offences. We desire to direct the attention of | cessary to report the names of the defauiters to the General 
the Government to one point in accepting the money, namely, | Meeting, in which case they would lose credit with the pablic, 
the sum should be received without any other acknowledge- | and by precipitating their failure the bank would suffer. The 
ment than a bare quittauce. America returns it because | Government Directors were asked if under these circumstances 
she recognizes that she has no right to keep it. Should Japan | they wished to write off the accounts. To this they did not 
take it with the vain formalities dear to coy lovers of | reply and the meeting broke ap. On the 10th instant the 
dalliance : should she, for instance, retarn many thanks for! General Meeting of shareholders was held, when the new 
the kindness of the United States, and promise to appropriate | officers were elected, and at the reqnest of the Government 
the sum to purposes of popular education and so forth, she! Directors a statement was mare that the ontstanding loans 
will only appear’ contemptible. Therefore, it is essential that | were yen 260,157.17 specie, and yen 414,705.70 paper, and 
the refund should be taken over without any condition | that of this amount yes 150,000, in paper was unsecured, 
whatever. dividend was then declared at the rate of $4.0.) per share. 
Next, the question arises, “Can England, France, and | It was generally supposed that the measures of the directors 
Holland retain their shares, while America restores hers on the | elected by the shareholders would secure the majority of votes, 
ground that she has noright to keep it?” If America has | but the contrary tarned oat to be the case ; and the measure 
no jast claim upon her proportion, neither have they upon | proposed by the Government Directors was carried. This 
theirs. It may be argued that the united fleet consisted of | reeult took many by surprise. We will try to explain how it 
nine English, three French, and foar Dutch men-of-war, with | was obtained. 
one American merchantman ; and that, as the sum, $645,000,} In olden times there was a popular delusion that the region 
which the United States received in addition to that awarded | east of the Hakone range was haunted by monsters. Of late 
for previous damage sustained, was in excess of her service | these prodizies have changed the scene of their wanderings 
rendered and ships employed in the Shimonoseki affair, it is| to the thriving streets of Tokio and Yokohama. Two or 
for that reason that restitution is made, Oc again, that the | three years ago the shares of the Bank were quoted at about 
indemnity of $3,000,000, exacted by the foreign powers from yen 130, but, owing to the advances made by certain of the 
Japan jn the stress of her external and internal troable, was |‘Directors, the dividends havo decreased year by year. In 
not too mach; that America would have been justified in| consequence the shares steadily declined in value, until in 
retaining her share had it been apportioned to her srith any | December last, they only realized yen 94 to 95. 
degree of fairness; and that, considering all the circnmstances, | Jun that month a large number were bought up, presumably 
she should hand over the surplas to England, France, and | with the object of raising their value. On December 25th, 
Holland, bat in no case to Japan who has no manner of | ¢hree thousand five handred shares (nomiually worth 350,000 
right to it. To people who reason thus, we repeat that the yen) changed hands, and ‘later on six thousand five hundred 
United States returns this money to Japan, not because |‘nore shares were bonght up. This uaturally had the effect 
their proportion was excessive, but because the whole | of rising the value and they were quoted at 5 °/, premiam. 
indemnity was illegally extorted from this country. In acting | Tt now appears that these debentures were purchased for the 
as she does, America faithfully discharges an evident duty. | purpose of increasing the number of votes at the General 
We opine that her action will have weighty results elsewhere ; | Sfesting held on Jannary 10th, and so influencing the election 
and hope soon to hear whether England, France, and Holland | of the officers. In November last, the number of shareholders 
intend to follow her example. was between 4,500 and 4,600, the number of notes being 700, 
—_—————— whilst in December the shareholders Ramee apie ae 
the notes 1,200. ‘he public will be surprised to learn how 
THE TROUBLES OF THE SPECIE BANK. such a change could disee been effected etwees the Aer 
diate, eels of November and December. According to the Banking 
(Translated from the Afainichi Shimbun.) Regulations, shareholders holding less ilina ten shares are 
In previous issues we have frequently had occasion to refer | entitled to one vote per share, but only one vote is allowed 
to the difficulties in which the Specie Bank is involved. anil | for every five shares above that namber. In order, therefore, 
we now lay before our readers an acconnt of how they have | to gain a majority of votes at the election, it was necessary to 
arisen. The Bank was established in Febraary, 1879, with ‘a | increase the namber of shareholders, which was accomplished 
capital of yen 3,000,000, one third of which was advanced by | by the purchases made in December. It is generally supposed 
the Government, the remaining two thirds being sabscribed | that the shares were bought by the Finance Department, bat 
by the public, According to the rules, nine directors were |some people say that that Department could not afford to 
appointed, of whom the Goverument retained the powers to | disburse 80 large an amount as 1,000,000 yen, and that, even 
nominate three, leaving six to be chosen by the sharcholders. | if it could, there is no reason why it should expend it in this 
Responsibility was to be equally divided between all the} manner. Still when all is said and done there is nothing to 
directors, This joint nomination of Dircctors naturally led | show that the purchase was made by other than the Govern- 
to a desire on both ‘sides to favor the iuterests of the party |ment. It is thas that the allnsion to the ghosts that used to 


who had placed them in power, and was the indirect cause of |hannt the district east of the Hakone mountains can be 
the trouble. explained. 


In April, 1882, a committee was appointed to investigate 
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The President, Mr. Ono, thinking, that the Banks could: 


not flourish under the joint management, obtained an inter- 
view with the Finance Minister and -proposed to him that the 
Government should purchase all the shares in possession of | 
the public. This the Finance Minister at first declined to 
do; but afterwards on the representation of Mr. Koidzami, 
Vice-President, he consented to luy the shares at the rate of 
yen 115 per share, the total amount being between 600,000 
and 700,0U0 yen. ‘This was no sooner reported in Yoko- 
bama than the abareholders who wished to realize, held a 
meeting to express their satisfaction at the result of the 
negotiation. On the 9th instant, the day after the Finance 
Minister had consented to the purchase of the shares, two 
merchants commenced quietly to buy up what they could 
at yen 117. Some of the shareholders disappointed at the 
previous (all in value, eagerly contracted to dispose of their 
shares at that figure, but shortly afterwards, strange to say, 
they broke their contracts, and paid the «difference between 

117 yen and 140 yen. ‘They are supposed to have been 

acting ander instructions from the Government, to force up 
the value of the shares, in order to put an end to the com- 
plaints of the shareholders, In the General Meeting which 
was held on the 10th instant, some individuals bought a num- 
ber of votes at 3 yen per vote, using them according to their 

own discretion. Finally, the cause of this unprecedented rise 
in the value of the shares, is said to be attributable to the 
intention of the Government to incorporate the Specie Bank 
with the Bank of Japan. 


NOTES FROM THE “JAPAN DAILY MAIL.” 

We are much pleased to announce that the Aimateur 
Dramatic Corps will give a performances on Thursday next, 
the 8th inst., and that Robertson's “Ours"—so long a 
favourite at the Jitele house in the Tottenham-court-road— 
will be produced. 





We havo received telegraphic information of one of the 
mast terrible calamities at sea that it has ever been our pain- 
ful duty to record. Under date London, January 22nd, the 
wire announces that “ The Cimbria, from Hamburg to New 
York, has been sunk through collision, and four hundred and 
thirteen persons drowned.” F 





It is officially announced that ons of the Court ladice,a Gen- 
tenyi, Lore a princess to the Mikado on the evening of the 
26th ultimo. ; 


The British ship Cyprus, Captain Julhnson, which sailed 
from Middlesboro’ on August 8rd fur this port, has put into 


Hongkong in distrvss aud for repairs to her spars, rigging, 


and sails, and to have a new rudder shipped. 





The City Peking, Captain Berry, which left Ban 
Francisoo on the 11th ult., arrived on the morning of the 2ud 
instant. Prince Arisugawa-ino-Miya a passenger. 


A telegram from Hongkong in a Shanghai paper saye :— 
The markt fur Hongkong and Shanghai Bank shares is 
strong at 183 per cont premium. 





Bir R. T. Rennie, Chief Justice of H.B.M.'s Supreme 
Oourt for China and Japan, arrived in Shanghai in the M.M. 
Co.'s Steamsphip Amazone, on tho 21st ult. Mr. Justice 
Hannen arrived in Yokohama on Thursday from Shang- 
hai, to take his seat as Judge of H.B.M. Court in Japan. 





The Mitsu Bishi steamer Kworio Maru, Oaptain Withers, 
which left this port on the 25th ult., bound to Nobirs, re- 
turned to the anchorage on the 29th, having met with an 
accident to her machinery. She reports :— Left port, bound 
to Nobiro, on the 25th iust., and after passing No-sina ex- 
perienced strong Northerly winds. Ou the 26th at 11.40 p.m., 
when 20 miles east of ‘oyaina, during a heavy gale from the 
Northward, accompanied by a_high sea, the screw shafs 
broke. Put ship’s head to the Southward, aud under canvas 
made for Yukohaina. Ou the 29th at 3.30 p.m., when be- 
tween Vries Island and Sagami, waa picked up by the Com- 
pany’s steamer Horai, from Yokkaichi, bound in, and towed 
to the anchurage, where arrrived about 9.30. During the 
passage heavy Northerly gales aud high seas were ex- 
perienced, 
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Au officer of one of H.LJ.M.'s ships in Korea has sent. 
the following report to the Hochi Shimbun :—The weather is- 
extremely cold, the thermometer ranging between 20° and 30°. 
The present winter is one of the most rigorous we have ever 
experienced, Our ahip is coated with ice, and when we go 
ashore for exercise, our beards, muustaches, and features. 
are in danger of being frozen. So severe is the wind 
that the spray from the oars congeals as it falls on our 
clothing. Ou the other hand, the weather is sometimes 
like that of Spring. Owing to these climatic influences 
four men fell sick. Binev the late rebellion, 2,500 Chinese: 
soldiers are stationed in the Capital fur the purpuse of 
protecting it, and China is practically carrying into effect 
her asserted sovereignty over Korea. She has provided 
about one thousand Korean soldiers with uniforins, and 
haa sent military instructors who are busily engaged drill- 
ing the Korean troops, A brother uf Ma Kien-tsung is 
acting ax adviser to the Government, and two foreigners 
—one Englishman aud one German—have been engaged 
as advisers on anining and diplomatic affairs. ‘The pro- 
Chinese party’s influence outweighs that of the pro-Japauese 
party, and the King is in an isolated position. ‘The clever 
Queen assists him in the discharge of administrative 
affairs. 





CHESS PROBLEM. 


By ‘lesa. 
- White. 

” King 
Rook 
Bishop 
Knight 


Pawns 


Kr 6, K B 6, and K R2. 
Black. 
at Q 


8q. 
at Q Kt 2, K B2,K BR4, and K kt 6. 
White to play and mate in 8 moves. 


King 


Pawns 


Solution of Chess Problem of 27th January, 
by G. C. Baxren. 


White. 
1.—K to Q B 7 
2—RwQ Rs. 
8.—P to Q Kt 4, mate. 


Black. © 
1—P takes Kt. 
2.—P takes RB. 


if 2.—Avy other move, 


if 1—Q takes R, 
2.--K to Q 6 dis. ch. 


8.—R to Q RB 5, mate. 


2.—Q to Q 6 ch. 
8.—Ket takes R, mate. 


Correct answer received from “ Tzsa,” 


[An error occurred in the Black's position, as given in our- 
last week's ixsue, Black Rooks should be on KR 8 and 
Q B 7—not QB 6 as printed. We reproduee beluw the- 
problem corrected. ] 


White. 
King at QEt8. 
Queen at K B4, 
Rook at K 8. 
Bishop at QR6. 
Knight at Q Kt 4. 
“Pawns at K B8 and Q Kt 2. 
Black. 
King at QB4. 
Queen at K Ke 8. 
Rooks at K R8andQB7. 
Knight at K B8. : 
Pawns = at KR2,K Kt6, KB2, Q8&4,andQR4. 


——————————————————————————— 
SUNDAY CHURCH SERVICES. 

Christ Church : 11 a.m. and 5.30 p.m. 

Union Charch : 11 A.w. and 8 P.s. 

Roman Catholic Charch : 8 and 9 30 A.M. 

Euglish Church, No. 12, Sak:icho, Kiridoshi, Shiba, Tokiyo : 1] a.m 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 





For Weer Bgainnixo Faipay, JANvary 26TH, 1882. 
Obeervatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hong, Tokiyo, Japan. 
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Light continuous line—max. & min. thermometers. 
_—_———____________—__represents velocity of wind. 
—__—___________..--______ percentage of humidity. 
Max. velocity of wind 29.8 miles per hour on Wedneeday at 4 p.m. 

The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level of 
the sea, 


The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 30-221 
inches on Monday at 9.27 p.m., and the lowest was 29-371 inches 
on Wednesday at 6 a.m. 


The highest temperature for the week was 52.0 on Wednesday, 
-and the lowest was 17.8 0n Monday. The maximum and minimum 
for the corresponding week of last year were 71.8 and 28.0 

respectively. 

The total amountof rain for the week was 1-386 inches, against 
114 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 


—_—_———————————————————————————— 


SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


ARRIVALS. 

Jan, 28, Japanese steamer Zaganowra Maru, Matsumoto, 448, from 
Yokkaichi, General, to M. B. Co. 

Jan. 29, British ne Kate Irving, Soott, 698, from Newcastle, 
N.8.W., November 13th, Coals, to Waleh, Hall & Co. 

Jan. 29, Japanese steamer Horai Maru, 407, from Yokkaichi, Gene- 
ral, to M. B. Co. ; 

Jan. 29, Japanese steamer Kworio Maru, G. Withers, 491, put 
back from sea, to M. B. Co. ; 

Jan. 30, Japanese steamer Tokai Maru, Carew, 652, from Kobe, 
General, to M. B. Co. 

Jan. 30, Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, J. Wynn, 1,096, from 
Hakodate vid Oginohama, January 28th, General, to M. B. Co. 
Jan. 31, British barque Sulidor, C. Schroeder, 240, from Takao, 

January 14th, Sugar, to Chinese. . 
Jan. 31, British sloop Daring, Commander J.J. Eiiott, 940, 920 H.P,, 
4-gans, from Kobe. 2 
Ju.1, 31, Japauese steamer Taganovra Maru, Matsumoto, 448, from 
Yokkaichi, General, to M. g Co. 





——. 
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Feb. 1, Japanese steamer Genkai Maru, GQ. W. Conner, 1,084, from 
Shanghai and ports, January 24th, General, to M. B Co. 

Feb. 1, French barque Plata, V. Durel, 687, from Newcastle, 
N.S.W., Coala, to Walsh, Hall & Co. 

Feb. 2, American steamer City of Peking, Berry, 6,079, form San 
Fracivoo, January 11th, Mails and General, to P. M. Co. 

Feb. 2, British steamer Strathlccen, Pearson, 1,588, from Kobe, 
February let, General, to Smith, Baker & Co. 

Feb. 3, British steamer Gaelic, W. A. Turpin, 1,712, from Hong- 
kong, January 28th, General, to 0. & O. Co. 

—— eee 

DEPARTURES. 


Jan. 28, Japanese steamer Takachiko Baru, C. Nye. 1,407, for Hako- 
date vid Oxinohama, General, deapatched by M. B. Co. 

Jan. 30, Japanese steamer IWakanoura Maru, A. F. Christensen, 1,348, 
for Kobe, General, despatched by M. B. Co. * 
Jan. 30, Japanese stcamer Jforai Maru, 407, for Yokkaichi, 

General, despatched by BM. B. Co. 
Feb. 1. Japauese steamer Taganzure Afaru, M. Matsumoto, 448, 
for Yokkaichi, General, despatched by M. B. Co. 
Feb. 2, Japanese steamer Hiroshima Maru, E. W. Haswell, 1,158, 
for Shanghai and ports. Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 
Feb. 8, French steamer Tanais, Drajon, 1,735, for Hongkong, 
Mails and General, despatched by M. M. Co. 
——— 
PASSENGERS. 


Per British steamer Bangalore, fur Hongkong vid Kobe and Naga- 
saki:—Brs. Dallas, four children and servant, Mise Hoare, Mrs, 
Wilkin and four children, Mr. Powell, Captain nad Mrs. A. BR. 
Brown, Admiral Ito, Messrs. Irwin, Saso Suchi, Clatton, Grip, 
Quong Ying Chow, Wilkin, M. Martiu, Culomb, Schruampf, Dallas, 
W. F. Dell and Mr. and Mrs. Hysan in cabin ; and three Euor- 
peans, five Chinese, and sixteen Japanese in 8 5 

Per Jap. str. Taganeura Maru, from Hakodate :—73 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, from Hakodate vii Ogino- 
hama :—6 Japanese in cabin ; and 151 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Geakai Maru, from Shanghai and — 
Mr. and Mrs. N. J. Hannen, 2 children and infant, Mies Mayeda, 
Dr. Yoshida, Messrs. Gay, A. J. Wilkin, E. 0. Cartis, C. H. Dallas, 
F. du Bois, Geslien, Chabrand, T. Hake, Goteugi, Yamamoto, 
Mitsui, Ishikawa, Terada, Shima, Tanaka, Nakawa, Motoyama. 
Kuga, and Nakajima in cabin; 1 Earopean, 5 Chinese, and 177 
Japanese in steerage. 

Per American steamer City of Peking, from San Francisco :— 
H.1LH. Prince Arisugawa-no-Miya, Messrs. K. Yamamoto, T. 
Hayashi, T. Nishi, Ishibashi, Miss E. Verbeck, Messrs. C. Verbeck, 
A. Verbeck, G. J. Barton, J. Witkawski, J. T. Lewis, G. F. Johneon, 
A. Vivanti, M. Kato, and K. Miuami in cabin; and 8 Europeans in 


Per Japanese str. Hiroshima Maru, for Shanghai and porte :— 
Mr. and Mrs. Winn and child, Mr. and Mre. Tanita, Dr. Galick, 
Messrs. Ferd. Plate, J. G. Walsh, E. C. Kirby, R. Pender, J. Bisset, 
J. G. Johnson, Kimoteuki, Takano, Miura, Oye, Abe, Komuro, 
Murata Mori, Watanabe, and Iwasaki in cabin. : 

Per British steamer Strathleren, from Kobe :—50 Japanese. . 

Per French steamer Zanais, for Hon kony :—Mr. and Mfrs. 
Teeeaat, nephew and native servant, Misa Shimidza Take, Dr. 
Emil Riebeck, Dr. Abordshanzer, Messra. P. de Ramine, Findlay 
MacFarlane, S. Takagi, Y. Egi, Takagi Yeikichi, Taniguchi, Yoshi- 


kawa, and Cong Sang in cabin. 
Per British steamer Gaelic, from Hongkong :—Mr. and Mfrs, 
Walles, Br. Godfrey, and Mr. Walkden in cabin. For San Fran. 


Gisco:— Mra. Osgood and Lieutenant Baritinsky in cabin. : 
—_———— 


CARGOES. 
Per British steamer Bangalore, for Hongkong vii Kobe and 
Nagasaki :—Silk for London, 41 bales ; for France 8 bales ; Total, 


49 bales. 

Per Japanese steamer Gonkai Maru, from Shanghai and ports :— 
Treasure, $1,000.00. 

Per French steamer Tannis, for Hongkong :—silk for France, 
161 bales ; for Eagiand, 12 bales ; for Italy, 20 bales; Total, 193 bales. 


REPORTS. 

The Japanese steamer Horai Marv, from Yokkaichi, reports 
having picked up the Avorio Maru near Vries Ieland, under canvas 
and returning to Yokohama, having broken her ecrew shaft. 

The Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, Captain J. Wynn, reports 
experiencing etrong N.W. gales with snow equalle to Kinkasan ; 
thence t» No-eima moderate winds and fine weather ; thence wes- 
terly winds and rain to port. Anchored at 4.30 p.m. on the 


20th January. 
ae Solidor, Captain C. Schroeder, reports :— 





The British 
Experienced strong northerly and north-westerly breeze throughout 
the passage. 

The British sloop Daring, Commander J.J. Eliott, reports having 
made the passage under canvas, and experienced strong northerly 
gales. . 

The American steamer City of Peking, Captain Berry, reports :— 
Left San Francisco on the llth January at 6 a.m. Experienced 
strong head wind with high ranniog sea aod rainy weather. Time, 
20 days, 21 hours and 15 minutes. 


VESSELS ON THE BERTH. 
City of Peking, for Hongkong, To-morrow, at daylight.—P. M. Co. 
Gaelic, for Sau Francison, February 6th.—O. & U. Co. ; 
ese ata Shaugua: aud pur, Fooruary 7tl, a6 4.3u pale 
Strathlecen, foc New York vid Suez Canal, quick dz a‘ch.— 
Smith, Baker & Co. 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 





IMPORTS. 


There has been again next to nothing doing since our last issue, and prices are mostly nominal. There is, however, 
at the close a trifling more enquiry, but the prices offered are vo low and show such heavy losses that holders are not dis- 


posed ¢> sell. . 
COTTON YARNS :— COTTON PIECE GOODS :— . 

Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Mediam ... per picul $26.50 to 28.50 Taffachelas ... ... ... 12 yds. 483 per piece... $1.75 to 2.05 
are Good to Best... ...  «.. ” 80.00 to 31.25 | WOOLLENS :— 
Bombay, No. 20 do... ave wee »» 26.75 to 28.00 Plain Orleans... ... ... «. 40-32 yds. $2 in. ... $3.80 to 5.40 
Nos. 28 to 83 Common to Medium... » 82.00 to 33.00 Figured Orleans ... ... «. 29-31 ,, 81,4, ... 3.25 to 4.00 
ood to Best ... «+ » 83.25 to 35.25 Italian Cloth ... .. + 80 ,, 304, .- 0.18 to U.30 


Lid oo 


po BB tO EZ 20, cee oe cee ree eee ” 86.00 to 37.00 Mouseelines de Laines:—Crape 24 ,, 30,, ... 0.144 to 0.15% 
COTTON PIECE GOODS :— : - ea ” ed op ee Sao oar 
a lo. uzen eee 0.30 to 0.37, 
Grey euiceiage ft Pere Se . $9 in... $1.75 602.274 | Cloths, Pilote wu. we ve oe 54, 56 .,-... 0.30 to 0.45 
T.Cloth:—7% .... ... 24'yds. 82 in. per piece 1.424 to 1.50 ial rf is oo oe aes 
Indigo Bhictings -— " 12 " 44 » oS Lars Blankets, svarlet and greeu, 6 to 5 Ibe, per tb... 0.37 to 0.41 
Cotton Italians & Sateens Black 82 ,, peryard 0.08 to0.09§ | IRON :— 
Turkey Reds: 2 to 2} tb 24 yds. 30 ,, per piece 1.15 to 1.45 Flat Bare 3 in... .2. wee coe cee nee cee woe $2.50 to 2.90 
0. 2} to 28 th 24 80 ae 1.85 to 1.33 Sn Rog “eee, “aad (oda, Sonar” seas aaa! ope pen) BO SO SPIE 
do. 8 -. 24 ,, 30,, 90 1.65 to 1.80 Rounds and squarcs up tofin. ... ... we we 3.10 to 3.20 
Velvets :—Black ... ... 35 4, 22 to 8.25 Nailrod, assorted... 0.0 oe. oes oes see cee cee 2.30 to 2.70 
Victoria Lawns ... ... 12 ,, 42-8 a 0.72} to 0.77} do. smallsise ... 0.0.0 ce cee cee ce 2.85 00 3.00 


KEROSENE.—The only sale reported during the wiek has been one of 1,000 cases Devoe at $2.14. Delian ries 
have been 7,000, leaving a stock on hand of some 153,000 cares auld and unsold vil, The market is a ehade easier in 
Tokio, with little business, 

Devoe ... sce. cco, nee, cees wwe, Pe Case, $2.14 | Other brands;.. ... a. ee Per Onee, $1.98 to 1.98 


SUGAR.—Free arrivals and light sales since last report have induced no change in quotations, and there is con- 
sequently no alteration to note in prices which are given below. 





White, No.1... 02. ee oss cee vee per pical, $8.50 to 9.00 White, No.4 2... coe con one oe « ee por plonl, $5.25 to 6.75 
rT) eos cee cee tee cee eve °” 8.00 to 8.50 ss se eee ce cee cee weet oe 5.25 to 5.50 
ry) ana. lace (40. Seed isbe - Sese ‘s 7.25 to 8.00 Brown Formosa ww, wee © eee one * 3.90 to 4.05 

EXPORTS. 


SILK.—The market has been in a very ansettled state during the week, and prices have been irregular with a 
strong downward tendency, several large holdrs of Hanks being most anzious to quit stocks. A fair quantity of silk has 
gone into foreign godowns for inspection, but the larger portion of this has nut yet been definitely settled. Settlements are 
426 piculs, viz.: Hanks 180, Filatares 177, Kakedas 25, and Oshius 44 picals. Tutal aettlements to date, 18,072 piculs. 


Stock, 4,800 piculs. 

Hanks—No. 1 and 2 ses cee cee, cee cee one eee $525 to BSS Filataree—No. 2 ... cee coe cee cee eee see ove $580 to 590 
Seen re ak hak aap Ae ke” 6 2. 500 to 520 Kakedas—Extra .. 1. ss ss ce ae nes 620 to 680 
te NAMA tad) ccecrucae: :aeamads ak Pane eee 480 to 490 2 No.l cc cee cee ste nee cee cae are, 6OU to 610 
; »» Sand Inferior eee cee cee cee wee | 410 to 450 3 se 2 “ees: sees coe cee cee tee cee eee «= 568 to 570 

Filaturee—Extra 00. ec uses eee eee HO  Fnferior ok. ue use sss ces ae ee, B10 to 880 
wi No. 1,10 to 18 2. iss sce ces vee eve 620 to 630 Hamateky—1 and 3 0.0. cee cee ee ase cee 470-40 480 
gp Dy 14016 wre ce see ee cee see 610 to 620 7 Sand Inferior... ... 0... 1s sss ose 430 to 450 


TEA.—Rather more activity has prevailed during the past week, 1,575 pioculs having changed hands during the 
interval, The demand bas been well distributed for all grades, but at the cluse those abuve Medium are mostly sought for. 
Medium and Good Mediuin descriptions are uow about one duilar dearer. Stocks are reduced to about 2,500 piculs, against 
6,500 piculs at the same period last year. ; 
















Common ... ... .. ie) lebe.wec sed. See? aes OD Fine ... ses coe con cen 200 cee cee tee ove $28 tO 96 
Good Common ... 0. oes see cee coe tee one eee 10 tO 18 Finest... 20. cco ces cee cee oe cee tee +. 27 and up'rds 
Mediom ogo. cence ee ee cee cee ee ee LS HOT Choice... ... 02. ose cue ce gee cee cee ate 
Good Medias oe OR ato |} Chote cs csc ee cee tees acc noe, “ew tne } Nominal. 
EXCHANGE, 
Oaly small transactions have taken place during the week and rates at the close a slight advance on last quotations. 
Sterling—Bank Bills on demand .....2.......00000-008 . 8/7 On Hongkong—Priv: i 
» ve, 4 months’ sight ..... . 3/8 On Slanghai-Bank sigh PD aceceaeee 
- Private 4 months’ sight «. 3/8 ‘ Private 10 days’ sight... «. 73 
oo » 6 4 a wee 3/8 On New York—Bank Bills on demand -- 88} 
On Paris—Bank BIghE....0+--.--rore-s woo 4.5: ” Private 30 days’ sight «. 89 
os Private 6 months’ sight .. we 471 On San Francisoo—Bauk Bille on demand -- 88} 
On Hongkong—Bank sight ....:.ccorseseossscosrenee cose $ premium. ” Private 30 days’ sight ......... 89 


SHIPPING. 


On Monday last several vessels were offered at auction, but failing to elicit any genuine bids sufficiently ¢ i 
to be accepted, they were consequently withdrawn. Coasting fieights show no improvement, but séeeral sicailst bere 
been made for voyages off coast, in some instances leading to fairly goud buxiness; other vessels could be placed. For 
wen the steamship Strathleven has arrived here, and the Aferionethshire is, to-day, circulated for Havre, Hamburg 
and Louden. 
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MARRIAGE, 


At the Consulate of the Netherlands at Yokohama, A. J. C. 
Gzexrrs, born at Ouden-dyk, province of North Holland, Nether- 
lands, and K. YamMaaucut, born at Nagasaki, Japan. 
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then be able to atone, tn some degree, for present short- 
ings. We take this opportunity to mention that as technical 


of a mail issue until our plant ts 
renewed, subscribers to that iseue be supplied, tn the interval, with 
copies of the Weekly Mail.” 


NOTES. 


Ou Wednesday and Thursday, the 7th and 8th instant, 
Tokiyo and Yokohama were visited by a snow-storm which 
has no parallel since 1834. The snow began to fall some two 
hoars before daylight on Wednesday morning and continued 
for 83 hours withont interinission, accompanied, on Thursday 
night, by a fierce gale which caused drifts from four to six 
feet deep in the streets of Tokiyo. On a level spot, sheltered 
from the effects of the stosm, careful measarement gare a 
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depth of 21 inches, which may therefore be taken as the 
normal figary for the Metropolitan district. During the 
greater part of Thursday, all traffic was suspended in Tokiyo, 
as well as on the Tokiyo-Yokohama railway, while the lines 
of telegraph from the northern to the southern capital, and 
some of those ranning westward were broken down. The 
first train which left Yokohama on Tharsday morning stack 
in the snow near Tsarami station and was not dog out till 
the afternoon. Considerable labour was also required to clear 
the cuttings near Shinagawa, so that, in spite of great exertions 
on the part of the railway staff, the line remained impassible 
till 4-o’cluck in theevening. The ‘Lokiyo tram-cars were also 
prevented from running. Fortunately no serivas accidents seem 
to have occarred, and when, on Tharsday afternoon, the thick pall 
ofsnow cleared off, aud the sau shone out in a cloudless aky, half 
the inhabitants of the capital might have been seen engaged 
in the pastime of snow-balling or building huge figures of 
Daraina at every vacant spot in the streets. Doubtless sach 
an unprecedented snowfall mast have cansed more or less 
soffering, bat on the whole it is regarded with satisfaction by 
the people, who from long experience have lvarnel to as- 
sociate a snowy winter with a plentiful harvest. A little 
inclement weather, too, may fairly be endured withvat mur- 
muring, seeing that frum the beginning of November till the 
end of January, one fine day hal succeeded another with 
almost invariable regularity. 





The Atheneum says that an important collection of Japa- 
nese paintings, rolls and culoured drawings, brought together 
by Dr. Gierke, of Breslau, has been parchased by the Berlin 
National Gallery for 45,000 francs. ‘The collection is repurted 
to be the most valuable and complete of its kind, and to 
illustrate Japanese art from the thirteenth ceutary, We are 
disposed, however, to suspect that this verdict will need 
qualification when the pablic comes to know something mure 
of the fine collection parchased by the British Masenm fro: 
Dr. W. Anderson for a sam of £8,000 (75,000 fraucs). Dr. 
Anderson has audertaken, we understand, to prepare a cata- 
logae of the collection, with full explanations of the art motives 


aud historical or mythological subjects it illustrates, and as 
2| his own extensive researches in this direction will be sapple- 


mented by the agsistance of Mr. Ernest Satow, tho result 
will doubtless prove a most valuable addition to oar know- 
ledge of Japanese art. At the same time we are incliped tu 
predict that the United States will soon possess the finest 
and most representative specimens of this country’s pictorial 
productions, Enthusiastic collectors—notably Mr. Feuullusa 
of the Tokiyo University—have for some years commamled 
the native markets, and as they have bronghe to their labour 
of love artistic training and American purses, their co:npetitors 
have been virtually distanced. 





We have received a copy, in pamphlet furm, of a lecture 
recently delivered by the Rev. C. S. Eby, at the Meiji 
Kwaido, Tokiyo, on the snbject of Christianity and Civiliza- 
tion. We understand that the pawphbilet is fur sale at the 
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Religious Tract Socicty’s Rooms, 77, Main Street, Yokohama, 
and at Fujiya, Ginza, Tokiyo. Its contents display consider- 
able ability and research, and the publication of the series of 
which it forms the first portion, will have the effect, we trast, 
of inviting .the attention of educated Japanese to an honest 
and critical examination of the Christian system of morality. 
‘We regret to obsorve that the Fapan Gazette has closed its 
colamns to these lectures, the more so that our contemporary’s 
action is attributed to eome remarks which appeared in this 
journal. That the lectures should have been placed at the 
disposal of the Fapan Mail in the first place was a point of 
friendship, not of journalistic preference, and considering the 
highly interesting nature of the subjects they treat, as well as 
the kuown ability of their authors, we thought it dae to our 
readers and ourselves alike to explain that nothing bat the 
temporarily defective state of our type department prevented 
us from publishing the lectures in full. It would appear, 
however, that our involuntary refusal has invested the lectures 
with the character of “ rejected contributions " in the eyes of 
the Fapan Gazette and that their publication has conse- 
quently been discontinued. We regret for our contemporary's 
sake that he should have allowed his judgment to be obscured 
by a petty pique, since he has now laid himself open to the 
charge of sclecting his materials with reference, not to their 
intrinsic merits, bat to their accessibility or inaccessibility by 
his confréres. : 

The London and China Express of December 22nd speaks 
in very unfavorable terms of the state of the Japanese finances, 
Oar contemporary follows the Fapan Gazette, and is conse- 
quently betrayed into a grotesque train of reasoning. “Fora 
long time it has been argued,” says the Express, “that the 
balance of trade caused the depression © © © © and yet 
now that the so-much wished for excess of exports over im- 
ports has been reached, the credit is worse than ever.” It 
seems unnecessary to comment on the inconsequence of such an 
argament. For fifteen years Japan bouglit more than she seld, 
thus becoming poorer in specie though richer in commodities ; 
and her paper money, valueless unless she bas gold and silver 
to redeem it, consequently depreciated, Sach at least is the 
statement of some of her financiers. Whether it be strictly 
correct or not, we need not enquire for the nioment, though it 
may be interesting here to note the verdict of the eminent 
Belgian economist, M. Laveleye, who says that the effect of 
introducing Occidental systems of finance and credit into 
Oriental countries is invariably to develop senseless extrava- 
gance. At all events the Japanese, finding themselves finally 
without cash, began to bebave as human beings generally 
behave under such circamstances—to curtail their expenditare 
and tarn their attention to selling rather than buying. 
Scarcely had their altered mood become sapparent—scarcely 
had the irresistible pressure of impecuniosity compelled them 
to retrench—than the Japan Gazette came forward, followed 
by the London and China Express, and taunted them with 
being worse off than ever because they had no more money 
to spend—told them, in effect, that their extravagance has had 
nothing to do with their pennilessness, since their practical 
acknowledgement of the latter has not improved their credit ! 


Observe, again, into what a curious dilemma these illogical 
_ propositions betray their propounders. ‘The rates of ex- 
change for Government securities,” says the London and 
China Express, commenting on currency depreciation in 
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on paper currency, which in 1878 could be discounted at 6 
per cent, is now at a discount of no less than 37 per cent, and 
this in spite of*the efforts which have apparently been made 
to place the finances on a secare footing.” Now, at the 
present moment currency depreciation is at 27 as against 
38 in November. If, then, the rates of exchange for Go- 
vernment sccarities indicate the financial condition with the 
accuracy of the degrees on a barometer, it would seem that 
the efforts mado to place the finances on a secure footing 
have been successful to the extent of eleven per cent. “ Your 
medical men are wrong, my lord,” said Father Mathew to Lord 
Brongham, “for advising you to increase the quantity of 
wine yon take, and yoa aro wrong in taking the small quantity 
you do.” “Your depreciated carrency,” says the Japan 
Gazette, “ proved that your financiers were wrong, and your 
appreciated currency proves that you are wrong in trusting 
them.” 
e*e 

“ Besides this, continues the London and China Express,” 
if the estimates are to be trusted, “the amount of paper 
issued is considerably decreased, while the specie reserve is in- 
creased, so that we have in Japan the extraordinary phenomenon 
of a favorable coudition producing an unfavourable result.” The — 
unfavorable result is that credit, as indicated with barometric 
fidelity by exehange rates, “is worse than ever,” whereas 
the truth is that the barometer is higher than it has been at 
any period during the past three ycars. We entirely endorse 
our London contemporary’s statement that the publication of 
final accounts and not of estimates only, is essential to the 
establishment of Japanese financiers’ accuracy, but we can- 
not for a moment agree with the notion that Japan needs the 
assistance of foreign auditors. The Axpress thinks that, if 
a statement of the actual position of affairs were prepared by 
a Commission of Inquiry, presided over by some well-known 
financier, the result would be far more satisfactory than appears 
from the Badget. Yet speaking elsewhere of that very bud- 
get, our contemporary says :—“ The outgoings exactly corre- 
spond with the incomings, and theoretically and on paper 
the Finance Minister strives to show, like his predecessors, 
that Japan is prosperous.” Are we to conclude then that a 
Commission of Inquiry would find a state of affairs “ far more 
satisfactory’ than prosperous? ‘Traly the criticism of our 
contemporary leaves us in a worse “muddle” than any- 
thing he “undertakes to censure, We hope to recur to 
the subject at no very distant date ; but in the meanwhile it 
may be well to observe that Japan has hitherto met all her 
foreign liabilities with unvarying regularity ; and that since her 
financiers have laid out for themselves, and faithfully adhered 
to, a simple and rational programme, those barometric indi- 
cators, the rates of exchange for Government securities, have 
risen from ten to fifteen per cent. 





We publish in our correspondence columns an able and in- 
teresting letter from Mr. KE. H. House on the subject of the 
Shimongseki indemnity. Want of time and space—the Ictter 
only reached as on Friday—makes it impossible properly to 
consider in this issue the numcrons and important questions 
raised by Mr. House, We therefore defer comment until 
next week. 





Some interesting papers relating to the great comet of 
1882 appear in the November number of the Monthly Notices 
of the Ruyal Astronomical Society. The honour of discovery, 


Japan, “like the degrees on a barometer, accurately indicate | at first supposed to lie with Mr. Finlay, of the Royal Obser- 
tho surrounding pressure and show practically what the con-|tatory at the Cape of Good Hope, would now scem to belong 


alition financially is, Tow do matters now stand? = As is 
pointed out in the Fapan Gazette, the Government liability 
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Tth September (civil time), whereas Mr. Finlay did not see 
the comet until the morning of the 8th September. Any 
litele disappointment that Mr. Finlay may fegl on that ac- 
count mast, however, have beun more than compensated by 
the surpassing interest of the observations which he and his 
colleague, Dr. Eikin, were fortunate enough to secure on the 
17th September, the day of the comet's perihelion passage. 
At abont nine minutes before five o'clock, Cape mean time, on 
the afternoon of the daty in question, those astronomers be- 
held the strange spectacle, never before seen by human eyes, 
of the comet’s actnal conjunction with the edge or limb of the 
son. Eleven minutes earlier the sun’s limb first appeared at 
the edge of the field of Mr. Finlay’s tclescope—a six-inch 
equatorial—the comet fast closing up with it, Very little of 
the tail could now be seen; but the nucleus and a small 
portion of the emanations from it, kindled by near and swift 
advance into that awful neighbourhood to a brilliancy hardly 
inferior to that of the sun itself, shone with an intense silvery 
white light that-contrasted strongly with the reddish yellow 
of the sun. By keeping the sun’s linb at the edge of the 
field, Mr. Finlay was able to follow the comet up to the 
moment of its sudden disappearance in tho boiling at the 
limb. Dr. Elkin, asing a heliometer, observed the same 
phenomena, After conjunction with the limb, the comet, 
which had not passed behind the sun bat was still between it 
and the observers, was totally lost sight of. Nutwithstand- 
ing careful examination of the disk by both observers, no 
trace could be seen of it, which establishes the fact that, with 
ordinary instramental means, comets are invisible on the san’s 
face. We long ago heard that from many places in the south 
of Eoropo this wonderful comet had been seen by the anaided 
eye, close to the sun, on the 17th and 18th September—a 
circumstance of extreme rarity, Similar reports now reach 
usfrom Mr, Ellery, of the Melbourne Observatory, and others ; 
and Mr. Gill, H.M.'s astrunomer at’ the Cape of Good Hupe, 


describes hie intense surprisc at observing, on the morning of 


the 18th, not only that the comet could be plainly seen, a 
brilliaut object, in broad day, by simply screening the eye 
from direct sunlight, but that, instead of becoming dimmed 
in brightness after sunrise, it appeared “ whiter and sharper 
in form as it rose above the mists of the horizon.” Its post- 
perihelion development has also been of extreme interest and 
grandeur, comprising marked changes in the form of the 
nucleus, and the formation of a delicate outer envelope with 
an axis differing from that of the tail. The elements of its 
orbit, as stated from the outset, bear a strong resemblance to 
those of the great comets of 1843 and 1880. “In physical 
appearance, however,” write Mesers. Finlay and Elkin, “ this 
comet differs totally from that of 1880, and (as far as can be 
gathered from the accounts) only resembles the one of 1843 
in the point of extreme brilliancy at perihelion.” Of its 
period we have not yet seen any exact determination. One 
astronomer, working on the graphic system, arrives at the 
conclusion that the orbit is an ellipse with a period of about 
480 days, but he does not claim that this is more than a 
rough determination, Mr. Arai Ikunosnke, of the Observatory 
at the Chiri Kiyoko, in Tokiyo, is, we believe, disposed to 
infer, from recent observations of his own, that the comet 
has already passed its aphelion. and is retaruing to the sun. 





What part is Japan going to take in the great International 
fishery exhibition which is to be opened early next year in 
London, under the patronage of the Qucen and the presidency 
of the Prince of Wales? Every kind of fish ander the various 
elassifications of fish and salt water animals of economic 
walaes, will be exhibited. All improvements illustrating 
acientific discoveries will be shown, ‘Ihe following particulars, 
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which are included under the first classification of sea fishing, 
will give some idca of the scope of the exhibition :—Gear of 
every description and of all nations used in trawl, herring, 


long line, hand line, and every male or system of fishing, in- 
cluding all nets, lines, hooks, harpoons, tackle, ete., employed 
hy the fishermen ; oyster dredges, crab, lobster, prawn, ete., 
pots, and other appliances for catching fish of this descrip- 
tion ; fishing craft, both steam and other than steam, of all 
nations, with models and representation of same, ropes and 
canvas suitable to fishing vessels, steam capstans, compasses, 
barometers, etc., fug horns, systems of signalling at night for 
fishing fleets, electric lights, laminous paint and other equip- 
ment and charts for fishermen ; models for harbors, piers, and 
slips fur fishing parposes ; fishing tackle and netting in dif- 
ferent stages of preparation aud machinery used for working 
ap the raw material ; lifeboats and their equipment and life 
saving apparatas; appliances and methods for breaking the 
force of the sea at the entrance of harbors and elsewhere ; 
methods of communication from the shore to light ships and 
fishing fleets by submarine cables ; methods of protecting 
submarine cables from injury by fishing operations, illustrated 
by models and drawings. Ou the Atlantic side steam is now 
being ‘used extensively in some kinds of fizhing, the acts 
being cast wide off the land, towed for atime, and then 
hauled to the decks of small steamers. Oysters are caught 
by dredging in deep water in the same way, Where the 
water is sixty feet deep or more over an oyster bed, steam 
dredging is about the only method by which oysters foand in 
snch deep water can be taken. Under the second head we 
have fresh water fishing :—Salmou nets and fixed appliances 
for catching salmonida in all their varities ; salinon rods, reels, 
lines, artificial flies and baits, gaffs, spears, crecle, etc.; trout 
rods, reels, landing nets, lines, artificial flies, baits, baskets, 
bags, etc.; pike, barbel, and other coarse fish ruds, reels, and 
tackle, artificial spinning baits, etc.; traps, ucte, bucks, 
wheels and all kinds ofapparatus for catching eels, lampreys, etc.; 
hooks of all kinds ; anglers’ apparel of every description ; boots, 
pants, cobles, collapsible, portable, etc., in models, or otherwine. 
On the Pacific Coast the methods of taking salinon hardly 
indicate that it is a game fish, There are certain scasuns of 
the year when the fish can be taken by the hook. But the 
great salmon fisheries use nets, and the prodact of these 
establislinents is now found in the shape of canned salmon in 
all the great European and other cities. In class third there 
are to be shown models of fish-caring establishments illustrat- 
ing all the processes of curing, salting, dryiag, smoking, packing 
and go on. In the fourth class fish cultare is to be 
represented :— Models or drawings of fish hatching, breeding 
aud rearing establishments, including oyster and other shell- 
fish grounds ; and all apparatas and implements connected 
with the same, and for transporting fish and fish ova ; food 
for fry ; representations illustrative of the derelopment aud 
progressive growth of fish; models and drawings of fish 
passes and fish ladders; scientific investigation, which 
includes models and drawings of diseases of fish, with special 
reference to theic origin and cure; processes for renleriny 
streams polluted by sewage and chemical or other works 
innocaous to fish life, illustrated by models and drawings 3 
physico-chemical investigation into those qnalitics of salt an-t 
fresh water which affect aquatic animals ; investigation of the 
bottom of the sea and of lakes, shown by samples ; aquatie 
plants in telation to fishing, ete.; researches into the aquatic 
fauna (animals of the several classes preserved in alcohol or 
prepared, etc.); apparatas and implements used in such 
researches ; acclimatization of fish. Prufessur Buird, of the 
Smithsonian Institution, has the management of the United 
States exhibits to be made in London; Professur Guude is to 
represent the United States there. The latter recently stated 
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that while the United States census showed that the lowest 
estimate of the annual value of fishing products in the United 
Btates was $45,000,000, the real value was $135,000,000, 
and that the fishing interests of the United States were really 
larger than those of all the rest of the world, Making a rough 
comparison, he found that the fishery product of England is 
of the annual value of $40,000,000 ; British North America, 
$32,000,000 ; Russia, $30,000,000 ; France, $17,000,000 ; 
Norway, $12,000,000; Italy $4,000,000. It is also found 
that fishermen employed in the United States obtain a much 
larger income than in any other part of the world, the average 
income here being $500 a year, against $300 for fishermen 
in Great Britain. The collection of specimens in the United 
Btates will close in the early part of the coming year, and 
will be boxed and shipped to London in March, The north- 
west coast of the Pacific ought to be represented at that great 
International Exhibition. 








We understand that the Government has decided to consalt 
an officer of English Engincers, now passing through Japan, 
with reference to the constraction of the proposed water-works 
for Yokohama. The Japanese-are to be congratulated on 
being in a position to avail themselves of sach able professional 
advice, as the works, though comparatively small, are not 
without features of difficulty. 





In spite of well-wishers and benevolent intermediaries, - the 
quarrel between the Spanish repablics of South America is 
not concluded. The U.S. Minister to Chile writes :—“ It 
is within my knowledge that Chile, for reasons connected 
with her own policy, is willing to make a truce with Bolivia, 
though she will deny it to Peru. Under the general law of 
uations, allies are bound to protect each otber in the making 
of peace, to a certain extent, but if Bolivia, in view of the 
absolute hopelessness of continuing the struggle, can be made 
to believe that Peru is resisting the inevitable, and is thereby 
likely to bring utter destruction on both nations, she will find 
strong justification ia breaking the alliance. In the event of 
the alliance being broken by the withdrawal of Bolivia, Pera 
will doabtless be compelled to sabmit to very severe terms of 
settlement. I do not assame to speak from official kuow- 
ledge in what I am about to say, bat simply to give you my 
opinion of the consequences of the failare of Pera to accept 
the Chilean terms of peace within a short time. I have 
obtained from the Chilean Government a bond fide offer to 
pay Pera $10,000,000 cash for Tacna and Arica. This offer 
was obtained for Calderon’s immediate acceptance, bat it is 
uot a standing offer of peace. On the contrary, I have every 
reason to believe that, if no settlement is reached until the 
Peruvian Congress assembles in March next, Pera will 
be compelled to cede Turapaca and Tacna and Arica without 
payment of any indemnity at all. If Sefior Calderon could at 
once be legally empowered by your Excellency to accept these 
terms of peace, I believe the Chilean Government would feel 
itself under moral obligations to pay the amount to Peru. 
If, however, the war is prolonged for four or five months, 
Chile will undoabtedly claim a just right to increase her 
demands. ‘The United States stipulated to pay Mexico for 
the great and rich territory in which are embraced California, 
Texas, and New Mexico, the sum of $15,000,000. The 
district of Taena and Arica has bat little intrinsic value, no 
guano, no nitrates, and but small ‘agricultural possibilities. 
Ic is not even important to Peru asa military point in pro- 
tection of her territory. Yet Chile offers to pay for it two- 
thirds of the sum paid by the United States for territory 

eincomparably greater in extent, and richer in resonrees than 
Tacna aud Arica, I could have made peace nearly two 
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months ago if Sefior Calderon would have accepted these terms, 
How much personal suffering has been endared, how mucla 
more Peruvian wealth has been lost in these two months, 
your Excellency can judge as well as I. To Seftor Calideron’s 
anvillingness to comply with the eale of Tacna and Arica, 
there is now added the other difficulty, herein alladed to, viz., 
the feeling of the Chilean Government that, in view of your 
Excellency's proclamation, there is nothing to be gained by 
treating with him, But one way out of the difficulty presents 
itself, which is for yoar Excellency to send a formal power to 
Calderon to accept the Chilean terms. I beg leave to 
earnestly recommend this incasure to your Excellency, both 
in my official and personal capacity. I assure your 
Excellency of my entire willingness to render any assistance 
within my power ia the best settlement of the controversy 
between the republics of ‘the Pacific.” The American 
Minister to Bolivia, presonted his credentials November 4th. 
The Vice-President of that Republic, replying said :—“If at 
any period Bolivia and her ally, Peru, entertained hopes that 
the Government of the United States would take an energetic 
stand in the work of a pacifier in order to arrive at some 
solution of the difficulties in consonance with the principles 
of justice, sach hopes were based on the openly-declared 
policy of the eminent statesmen Blaine, Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, and on the assertions of the Plenipotentiary in Lima 
General Hurlbut. Manifestations proceeding from such an 
authorized source would necessarily iuspire hope among these 
nations, which were the victims of injustice. Nevertheless, 
such expectations have ranished before the resale of the Vina 
del Mar Conferences, and the declaration made by Minister 
Trescot that the good offices of his Government could not be 
employed whilst Chile insisted on her couditions fur peace. 
From that moment Bolivia understood that ler fate depended 
on her own efforts.’ 





The Whitehall Review says that there are few surer tests 
of men for high office than their Labitaal temper and attitude 
in relation to the Press. Timid men dread it; haaghty men 
condemn it, of affect to do; wise and strong men learn to 
value it at ite true worth—be that greater or less. The 
Press ‘s constantly both wrong and anjust, often partial and 
spitefal, sometimes crael and even bratal, sometimes—though 
we hope rarely—even dishonest. But collectively it recalls 
Voltaire’s saying—“ There is some one who is wiser than 
the wisest of us all, and that is Monsieur Tout-le-monde.” 
Now the Press is this Monsiear Tout-le-monde's organ. Mr. 
Grant Doff has brought the whole Indian Press down on him 
by an act of rather petty tyranny, committed against one of 
the Madras papers for what seems to have been at worst a 
small error of jadgment, though, withoat more evidence, we 
cannot admit that it was even this. No one doubts Mr. 
Grant Daff’s ability, bat a wiser man would have avoided a 
collision of this kind—not by cowardice, bat by more worldly 
wisdom and good temper. A Liberal is bound by one of the 
first articles of his creed to broad views about the freedom of 
opinion ; but for acts of sturdy despotism commend us to a 
Liberal when crossed, irritated, and, as he thinks, justified. 
A step only sometimes divides wisdom from folly; and a 
very small modicum of change will convert Duff into duf—. 


But this is the step from the sablime to the ridiculous. 
ld 





The O. & O. steamer Oceanic left San Francisco for this 
port on the 30th of January. The Belgic, with the English 
mail of the 29th of December, left Hongkong on the 8th 
instant, also fur Yokohama, 
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FRANCE IN THE EASY'., 





fl hears CH journalists have been speculating lately on the 
probable causes which combine to oppose their coun- 
try’s success in matters of colonization. A remarkable 
essay on this subject, from the pen of M. Leroy-Beaulieu, 
attributes the failure mainly to the defective organization 
of French Colonies, which, he says, suffer from three 
vices—instability of the office of Governor and the nature 
. of his functions, which sometimes include the exercise of 
an almost absolute power ; want of special preparation on 
the part of the personnel of the administrative ; aud finally, 
attachment of the colonics to a ministry by which they are 


regarded as a mere nocessory. ‘I'he writer comments on 
these faults in the following terms :— 


“ Iustability of our colonial governors! What is there 
which is not unstable in France? In our old continent 
this rapid change of official personages is attended by re- 
sults less widely inconvenient, but in a colony the case is 
different. Governors succeed one another with a rapidity 
which is almost alarming, and often one sets himself to 
pull down what another has with difficulty built up. Be- 
tween 1848 and 1860 Benegal, for example, had a dozen 
Governors, but with the exception of General Faidherbe, 
who made a sojourn of six or seven years, the others, 
though doubtless well intentioned, passed too little time 
in the country to becomo acquainted with its wauts. During 
the present year (1882), ayain, the same colony has al- 
ready seen three or four governors succeed ench other. A 
very grave fact, and one of recent occurrence, bears witness 
to this governmental mutability. Everybody knows that the 
Gorernor of French Cochin China, M. Meyre de Villers, 
has just been summarily recalled under circumstances of 
@ peculiarly astonishing character. This high officer has 
always been regarded as au intelligent, industrious, and 
energetic man. ‘1o-duy we have on our hands in the Far 
East a problem of much importance. It ts that of 
Tongkinug. ‘Io solve it there is need of a skillful man, 
experienced and resolute. Yet this is the moment 
chosen to recall the Governor ‘of that place—an official 
whose rare qualities even his enemies do not dispute. He 
was guilty, they say, of au arbitrary act. He sent about 
his business an inspector of the Civil Service who had just 
been accredited to himself by the Government. But what 
they fail to add is that this same inspector had previously 
been a subordiuate of the Governor, who had bad reason 
to complain of him, and had obtained his recall. A 
few months afterwards he was sent back to Cochin China 
in a higher position and with a sort of right of surveillance 
over the Governor himself, whose enemy he was. No 
serious administration could commit such a fault as that. 

“« And who is it that has been named Governor of Cochin 
China at the present grave juncture ? One of the youngest 
Prefeots of Continental France, who leaves Saint-Etienne 
to go to Saigon, of which, as yet, he doubtloss knows only 
the name. We desire to think everything favourable of the 
young Prefect of the Loire, to-day Governor of Cochin 
China, but it must be admitted that, for the exercise of his 
functions at a moment when the Tongking question is 
particularly pressing, he lacks at least preparation and 
experience. ; 

‘Experience and preparation! These are the wants 
we find almost everywhere in the personnel of our colonial 
executive, In Cochin China a few efforts have been made 
of recent years to organize an administrative body with 
some knowledge of the country and its language, and 
Possessing some stability; butin Algiers and olsewhere 
the personnel of the executive is singularly fantastic, 
being supplied with recruits from all quarters—unsuc- 
cessful actors, ruined speculators on the bourse, and 
commercial bankrupts, not being excluded. <A special 
personnel ought to be found, and obliged to pass through 
certain colleges, while guarantees should be given against 
the effects of our perpetual political mutations and the 

jealousies or dislikes of our depuiies.” 


These reflections of the great French economist recall 
a remark often heard among foreigners in Japan, namely, 
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that the influence of the French Legation is less sensible 
in ‘Tokiyo than the magnitnde of French interests would 
lead one to expect. It this be so—and we cannot conceal 
from ourselves that the statement is in a measure true— 
it becomes interesting to consider, for a moment, whether 
M. Leray-Beanlieu’s observations afford any explanation 
of the fact. With regard to changes in the personnel of 
the Legation, the mutability of French politics has been 
reflected with tolerable accuracy at this point of the anti- 
podes. Bat arguments which might otherwise be traly 
deduced from this want of permanence, do not apply with 
equal force to the case of a country undergoing such rapid 
metamorphoses as Japan. Here, on the contrary, it is 
very possible to have too little, as well as too much 
change. A Minister may remain eo long that his judg- 
ment becomes obscured by his reminiscences—so long that 
he loses the faculty of appreciating the gradual growth 
of a new order of things aroundhim. He muy see a policy 
which was once necessary and expedient cense altogether 
to suit the circumstances of the times, and he may then fall 
into the error of fancying that the times are out of joint and 
not his policy. : 

It is easy to conceive a number of reasons which com- 
bine to prevent a diplomatist so circumstanced from doing 
justice to the interests either of the country he represents 
or of that to which he is accredited. But we noed not 
pause to detail those reasons here, sinco they cannot be 
reckoned among the dangers to which French officials have 
hitherto been exposed. The latter's case, on the contrary, 
is more likely; to resemble that of the nowly appointed 
Governor of Cochin-China, whose acquaintance with Tong- 
king, according to M. Leroy-Beaulieu, is confined to a 
knowledge of its name, A French representative, coming 
to Tokiyo from Egypt, Algiers, or, it may be, some prefec- 
ture of “la belle France,” may possibly have read one or 
two of the publications of M. Léon de Rosny or M. Francois 
Tarrettini, or may even have dabbled a little in J apanese 
esthetics as represented in the salons of European dilet- 
tanti. Butif he has been an earnest officer, faithful to 
the old scriptural rule, “ sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof,” the probability is that his studies of the country 
he is about to visit are comprised in the period of his 
voyage from Maurveilles to Yokohama. Of course, this is 
to some extent inevitable, but so also is its result— 
namely, that for an official so situated, independont 
action is impossible, We speak of things as they are, 
not as they might be. Did France strike ont any 
special line of policy for herself in Japan, we should 
doubtless see her Representative occupy a position 
worthy of her prestige and inflnence, but as it is we 
shall not be far from the truth if we say that he plays 
a subordinate réle, bounded by instructions to follow the 
lead of some other foreign representative, who is presumed 
to possess fuller knowledge of Japan or to be entrusted 
with the guardianship of larger interests. And yet it may 
very well happen that his observation does not endorse 
his instructions. Without looking much below the sur- 
face, he will be able to detect a strange incongruity 
between the conduct of the nation and the treatment it 
receives at foreign hands. For he will see people who 
have shown themselves perfectly docile disciples of pro- 
gress ; 8 people concerning whom the problem is, not how 
they may be urged to travel faster along the rontes o 
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Western civilization, but how they can hitherto have 
travelled ao fast without accident. He will see that even 
their most implacable enemies, even thoso unscrupulous 
Yokohama journalists, who, in order to trump up a case 
against the surrender of arbitrary privileges, recklessly 
malign this people and their ralers, or openly preach 
sedition and revolt, relying on the immunity they enjoy 
under an oppressive system and the unfortunate apathy 
of those that ought to restrain them—even these 
persons, he will see, cannot venture to deny that among 
Oriental nations there is not one whose social, political, 
and judicial reforms will bear to be mentioned in the 
same breath with those of Japan. And then, perhaps, 
having noted these things, he will proceed to consider 
what is Japan’s reward. Whether she is treated with any 
greater consideration than her neighbours. Whether her 
treaty friends exhibit a disposition to accord her any of the 
righta they claim for themselves as free peoples. Whether, 
while placing the law of equal freedom in the fore front of 
their philosophy, they hesitate to set up against her a 
elaim which the weakest among them would not admit for 
a moment in his own case—a claim that a covenant ex- 
plicitly subject to revision after a fixed term of years, 
must be regarded as permanently binding unless those 
that originally dictated its conditions are entirely content 
to alter them. He will see that, while some of the West- 
ern Powers have begun to show themselves not wholly 
blind to Japan’s altered conditions or insensiblo to her 
just claims, their influence has not yet produced any 
practical result; and he will see, finally, that for all the 
consideration she meets with at European hands, Japan 
might have persisted until to-day in receiving Western 
civilization at the point of the sword, and holding aloof 
from associates who are determined to measure her rights 
by the standard of their own advantage. 

This, we venture to assert, is no exaggerated description 
of the conditions which present themselves to any thought 
fal man visiting Japan to-day. Their most deformed 
features may have been softened for some eyes by 
familiarity, but in reality the outlines yearly grow more 
harsh aud forbidding. French policy, however, does not 
find them so. French statesmen have apparently per- 
euaded themselves that the best way to promote French 
influence abroad is to revert to the methods of the 
middle ages. In Tunis, Madagascar, and Tongking they 
have. shown that the right of might is their guiding 
principle, and we are not surprised to find them following 
the same lines in Japan. Doubtless consistency is a very 
excellent quality, but before exercising it at the expense of 
justice it might be well to count the gains; to consider 
whether the time has not come for practising a little 
of the civilization ourselves we have been so'long preach- 
ing to Eastern countries. That concert by which the 
‘Western Powers once set so much store, and which has 
hitherto placed their actions beyond the range of appeal 
or question, no longer exists. There may have been 
#ome honour formerly in leading the crusade against 
Oriental exclusiveness, but how can either honour or 
advantage possibly be gained now by being the last to be 
generous or just? If, however, neither honour nor 
advantage can be gained, prestige and influence may be 
lost; and we venture to euggest to M. Leror-Beaulien 
and other historical analysts, that in cataloguing the 
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causes of France's comparative insignificance in the 
Orient, they should be careful to include her representa- 
tives’ uncompromising adherence to a policy which has 
ceased to be in accord with auy sound principles of ex- 
pediency or fairness. 


CHINESE CIVILIZATION. 


HOCKING stories reach us from time to time of atro- 
cities perpetrated by Chinese tribunals in the name of 
Justice. Thus the Amey Gazette tells of an unfortunate 
woman suspected of having murdered her husband by 
pouring kerosene over iis bed while he was in a state of 
intoxication aud then setting the coverlet on fire. Inter- 
rogated before the senior magistrate at Tung-wa, she refused 
to plead guilty and was at once sentenced to receive 300 
strokes of the bamboo across the breasts and legs. This 
horrible torture she seems to have endnred without flinch- 
ing; whereupon the magistrate had recourse to a process 
of still more refined cruelty. Mutilated and fainting 
as she must have been, the wretched woman was taken 
into an inner room and there received by the official's wife, 
who commiserated with her and promised to secure her 
pardon if only she acknowledged the crime. Guilty or 
not guilty, she may well have been moved by the sympathy 
of one of her own sex, though strong enough: to resist the 
barbarous torture of the bamboo. At all events she con- 
fessed, and her words, taken down by a concealed official, 
were subsequently used as evidence against her. Anything 
more savagely inhuman we cannot conceive. When the 
woman's courage proved too strong to be broken down by 
physical suffering, her gentler foelings were played upon 
to betray her into oriminating herself. Yet it is to save 
this people from the evil influences of opium that benevo- 
lent Englishmen, year after year, spend their time and 
their money, indifferent, all the while, to the incomparably 
greater outrages daily and hourly sanctioned by the bar- 
barous systems of the Chinese Judiciary. Spencer has 
illustrated the contradictions of our English law by saying 
that it will take infinite pains and incur unlimited expense 
to right a man if somebody knocks his hat over his eyes, bué 
that it refuses him redress if he is swindled so thoroughly 
as to be without the means of commanding a hearing. A 
parallel case is that of certain Western Powers which send 
navies and armies to forcea nation out of its unprofitable 
commercial isolation, but give themselves no concern though 
its institutions remain a perpetual disgrace to civilization. 
Nothing can condone the atrocities perpetrated in Chinese 
Courts or justify foreign indifference to them, except a pre- 
sumption that more hamane systems are not compatible 
With Chinese social conditions, and we should be sorry 
to admit that hypothesis. 

Here, doubtless, it will be answered that foreigners have 
not shown themselves indifferent; that every species of 
influence, short of the actual exercise of force, has been 
brought to bear upon Chinese conservatism, and that if 
these villainous practices still prevail, it is not because the 
Government of the Middle Kingdom has any reason to be 
uncertain about the sentiments its barbarities excite among 
civilized men, but because it deliberately prefers to abide 
by its own ethics. This may be quite true, but it is to be 
observed that the more fully we admit the earnestness of 
foreign remoustrance in these matters, the more marked 
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becoines the coutras’ between J upanese progress and Chi- 
neseimmobility. For while Japan has completely reformed 
her criminal procedure; abolished every form of torture, 
every vestige of the cruelties and secrocy that once 
disgraced hor law-courts ; adopted codes which will 
bear comparison with those of any country in the 
world ; and placed her prisons upon a footing that 
scarcely leaves anything to bo desired, China, in spite of 
protest and exnmplo, eteadily continues to practice bru- 
talities worthy of ‘Turkish soldiers or Josuit inquisitors. In 
speakiug thuz, nothing is farther from our purpose than to 
set up any invidious comparison between the two countries. 
On the contrary, we are prepared to do ample justice to 
what certain persons call the “ nobility of Chinese inertia,” 
and even to admit that this persistant reluctauce to turn 
aside from well-benten tracks may be the outcome of 
something better than unreasoning obstinacy. Men who 
are sufficiently phlegmatic or sufficiently wary to resist the 
attractions of Western inventions and appliances, may also 
be sufficiently clear-sighted to discover that the civilization 
with which we seek to innoculate Orientals sometimes be- 
©omes a dangerous virus; that the creeds we offer them, 
in not a few cases have tho effect of destroying their faith, 
their traditions, and their special virtues, without creating 
any equivalent substitutes. But whatever repellant aspects 
the method loving Confucianist may detect in the strange 
patch-work of modern notions and ancient prejudices, the 
chaotic mixture of hybrid theories aud pure delusions that 
mark the state of transition from Oriental to Occidental 
civilization, he will fiud nothing there so grossly inhuman, 
nothing so offensive to every sound instinct as the savagery 
of the Chinese criminal courts. . 


Reflecting thus, wo caunot but regard it as a subject of 
anqualified regret that China has for the moment usurped 
@ preponderating influence in Korea. Some critics pro- 
fess to discover in the story of Japan's recont relations 
with the latter country, as well as with Riukiu and 
Formosa, evideuces of a policy sufficiently aggressive to 
rouse the resentment of Chinese statesmen. This appears 
to be a supérficial estimate. Ohina’s enmity eprings from 
a deeper source. It is not the outcome of a mere diplo- 
matic or military defeat, but of bitter umbrage at Japan's 
flippant apostacy from the conservative faith of which the 
Middle Kingdom is at once the mainstay and the chief 
representative. It is not that Japan has treated her huge 
neighbour with rade insouciance or offensively presumed 


upon the strength of her own recent attainments ; but: 


rather that Ohina’s dignity has been shocked and her self- 
respect wounded by the discovery that a pigmy empire, 
over which for twenty centuries she had cast the mantle 
of her majesty, could, without any apparent effort or 
concern, change its attitude of reverence for one of rivalry, 
and oust the Middle Kingdom from its place of pre- 


eminence in the Orient, not by any accident of military. 


prowess, but by the deliberate adoption of a civilization 
whose benefits Celestial sngacity failed to appreciate. 
There are ample grounds here for pique and animosity, 
but none for the. sympathy which some writers accord to 
China, or for the cynical exultation they suffer themselves 
to show when they describe her forcible resumption in 
Korea of an authority that was fast waning in the presence 
of Japanese progress. Last summer Korea seemed to be 
Within measurable distance of peacably wolcoming 
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Western civilization and Wester intercourse. With 
great tact and steady but unostentatious, persever nance, the 
King and a strong section of the aristocracy had been 
persuaded to adopt liberal creeds, and though they had to 
encounter powerful opposition, the final triumph of their 
views was only a question of time. Then China stepped 
in and won applause in a new role by summarily intro- 
ducing the Hermit Kingdom to the world from which it 
had been so long isolated. But on whose behalf was this 
action taken? Not on that of progress, seeing that 
Chiua herself is the type of immobility, but—as Viceroy 
Li openly avowed—because it was necessary that Korea 
should make to herself friends of the Mammon of un- 
righteousness lest a worse thing befal her at the hands of 
Russia or Japan. England, America, and France were 
to acquire a material interest in Korean independence—to 
act as buffers against shocks that might otherwise be 
perilous. The July émeute at Sdul afforded Japan an 
opportunity of proving how completely Li Hung-chang 
had misjudged her designs, and how unnecded were the 
extraordinary precautions he then took to defeat them. 
But it also betrayed China into usurping a position from 
which, as we stated at the time, she cannot extricate her- 
self without serious embarrassment, and which renders 
her momentarily mistress of Korean destinies. Those 
who know anything of the barbarous usages sanctioned by 
the laws and customs of the Hermit Kingdom, cannot 
choose but count this a serious blow to the cause of civili- 
zation, China being quite content with her own inhuman 
systems, will give herself no concern to humanize those of 
others, whereas Japanese example and effort could scarcely 
have failed to achieve something in that dircetion. Writing 
two years ago, with regard to the cession of half tho Riukiu 
group to China, we said that for the islanders themselves 
no fate could be more deplorable than a return to the op- 
pressions, exactions, and cruelties of their former rulers. So 
now Korea’s recent submission to Chinese authority signi- 
fies a procrastination of any sensible improvement in her 
social and political conditions, and is therefore deplorable 
from a civilized standpoint. We do not, indeed, believe 
that the liberal party in Korea has been entirely recalled 
to its Chinese allegiance, or that the germs of progress 
sown there by Japan will prove unfruitful; but the story 
of this Amoy atrocity renews our regret at the thought 
that a country where such things are permitted should 
acquire the right to advise or command in any part of the 
universe. 








OLD ENGLAND. 


M EMILE DE LAVELEYE anys that a leader of 
e the English Liberals lately addressed to him 
these words with reference to the assumption of a pre- 
ponderating influence by Great Britain in Egypt :—* With 
an utter inability to govern either Ireland or India except 
by force, who can desire that -ve should undertake another 
similar task in many respects of far greater difficulty ; and 
for what? Take away India and the bondholiers, and 
what remains except abstract philanthropy, which las 
stronger claims upon us nearer home. As to India, read 
Rathbone’s article in the Fortnightly for August, 1882. 
Those who call upon us to make those sacrifices never 
think of our position twenty years hence. The plain truth 
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is that Englaud will then bo living under the protection of 
the United States, with their 100,000,000 people and their 
immense resources—this must infallibly be so—and our 
business is to prepare for our humble destiny in the world 
of material force, and take our stand on our morality, our 
intellectual culture, and our manners."’ 

Now, whatever of wise discretion there may be in the 
theory of leaving Egypt to herself, whatover cf consistency 
or practicability in the policy of trusting everybody but 
Fonglishmen to safeguard an English iuterest of the highest 
order, it is to be sincerely hoped that the sentiments of Mr. 
Lavoleye'’s correspondent will never become Great Britain's 
national creed. We may be very certain that nothing ever 
less conduced to raise England to her present eminence, 
and that nothing will ever more conduce to drag her down 
again, thau the prevalence of a notion that because one of 
her children promises to grow bigger and wealthier than 
herself, hor people are to fold their hands and be content 
to rest their title to ‘consideration on the achievements of 
their forefathers or their own morality and manners. To 
be sure, some persons may find this diffident mood an 
agreeable contrast to the ‘calmness of profound con- 
viction” which marks the average Briton's bolief in his 
own preeminence. We have advanced, they will say, a 
distinct step on the path of civilization when we cease to 
be solidly persuaded that we are the “first chop of the 
world"; when we begin to lay aside a modicam of what 
Thackeray calls our “amazing and indomitable insular 
pride.” But even Thackeray, when he wrote of his Colonel 
Catters and his Major Slashers, when he came home dis- 
gusted to pen diatribes against the ‘brutal; ignorant, 
peevish bully of an Englishman,” who “goes trampling 
Europe underfoot, shouldering his way into galleries and 
cathedrals, and bustling into palaces with his backram 
uniform ”—even Thackeray would have been the first to 
ory out against the pusillanimous canons of this “ leader 
of English Liberals" who would have us retire altogether 
from the world of material force because, fofsooth, in a 
couple of decades we may find our superiority seriously 
challenged. Whata bizarre theory thiq is to be sure! 
As the world grows richer and stronger and more civilized, 
Englishmen are to be gradually thrust aside and absorbed 
into the mass of indistinguishable mediocrities. It is not 
that their empire, sapped by those evil influences which 
generally spring up under the suns of success and security, 
is to be overthrown by the onset of some barbarian 
hordes, as has been the fate of effete kingdoms in all 
ages. On the contrary, their morality, their intellectual 
culture, and their manners are to be preserved, but their 
national greatness is to be quictly eclipsed. The England 
we have loved, vaunted, and sung about with affection in- 
fatuated enough to be angry because all the world does 
not clap hands and throw hats into the air over her petty 
achievements, her Tel-el-Kebirs and Komassies—that Eng- 
land is to make her bow gracefully and retire permanently 
from the stage whereon she has played so noble. and 
splendid a role, for no better reason that because she is 
about to beoonfronted by a rival of unprecedented strength ! 
‘The idea is too laughable to be seriously entertained ; but, 
on the other hand, the fact that it is not only entertained, 
Dut also deliberately formulated by’a leader of thought 
among us, suggests a very uuopleasant inference. Twenty 
years hence the United States may possess a popula- 
tion of a hundred willions, including, as the Spectator 
recently foretold, fifty capitalists with as many millions 
sterling apiece, bat we are much mistaken if there is any- 
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thing in this prospect so likely to imperil English great- 
ness as the mood of the Belgian econoniist’s correspondent - 
No one ever yet won a victory who had made up his 

mind that he was going to be beaten. Hitherto English- 
men have found solace in observing that there is something 

uneasy in Yankeo conceit as there used to be in that of 

Frenchmen. We have told each other that men who give 

themselves so much trouble to publish’the statistics of their 

importance must be distressed by a lurking doubt that 

they are not quite the marvels they profoss tobe. Correct 

or incorrect, this diagnosis was at all events an evidence 

that Englishmen had not lost faith in themselves; that 

they did not ascribe their success in the past to the 

absence of competition and the insignificance of their sur- 
roundings, but that they counted on cutting a respectable 

figure under all circumstances. Now, however, their 

‘business is to prepare for their humble deatiny in the 

world of material force.’’ They are to accept no new re- 

sponsibilities ; they are to forget the mission devolving 

upon thom as a grent nation ; they are to entrust the cus- 

tody of the gates of India to guards whose fidelity depends 

on the goodwill of Egyptinn rulers and the perpetual con- 
cert of a dozen rival Powers; they are to abandon the 
duty of civilizing the Dark Continent ; in a word, they are 

to turn their backs finally on the “ world’s broad field of 
battle,” because men of their own kith aud kiu and speak- 
ing their own tongue are fouuding, beyond the seas, a 
Republic that promises to be the “ giant of all the agos.’” 
Is it, thon, possible that England has really grown old, and 
that, conscious of her decrepitade, she proposes to abdicate 
in favour of her American children ? 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Oar readers must distinctly understand that we are in no sens, 
responsible for the sentiments or opinions of our Correspondents, 
for the accuracy of their assertions, or for the deductions they may 
choose to draw therefrom.] 


TH SHIMONOSEKI INDEMNITY. 


To tHe Eptror oF THE “Japan Weecty Malt.” 


S1n,—From your last weekly issue I learn that the subject 
of the Shimonoseki Iudemnity has recently been discussed anew 
by a leading Japanese journal. [Iu noticing the circumstance, 
you likewise have given some atteution to the matter. If this 
question is to be revived with earuestuess, it is desirable that 
uo errors of statement be allowed to obscure the debate. I am 
safe in assuming that neither the Jus Shimpo nor the Mav would 
spare reasouable eudeavour to avvid such errors ; but the ori- 
ginal event Lelonys to a distant period, and it may bedifficalt 
to recall many of the incidents with exnctuess, excepting, per- 
haps for those who, like myself, have had occasion to examiue 
the whole record very minutely. I therefore ask pernission 
to correct certain mistakes, which thoayh possibly not of great 
magnitude, might lead to inaccarate conclusions if saffered to 
pass unmentioned. 

In narrating the earlier course of the affair, the Jyi Shimpo 
remarks that the American vessel, the , Was fired upon 
“ whilst passing the Strait of Shimonoseki.” This represents the 
ship in a more favorable view than the facts warrant. The 
Pembroke did not pass through the strait, and, indeed, showed 
no intention of simply prosecutiug an innocent voyage. She 
had the hardilood to anchor in the harbor of Shimunoeeki, 
taking thereby all the risks consequent upon intrusion into a 
forbidden port, In subsequent investigations, reasons were dis- 
covered for believing that she contemplated communicating 
with the shore for purposes of trade, which, I need not say, 
was ia direct defiauce of Treaty provisions. All this is related 
in the United Scates Diplomatic Correspondence of that time, 
aud the fact of the Penbroke's presence iu furbidden waters is 
distinctly recorded by one of the most eminent writers upon 
Iutornational Law, Me. Williata Beach Lawrence, in bis “ Com- 
mentaire sur |’ Histvire des Progrdés du Droit des Geus.” ‘Lhe 
Jyi Shimpo states that attack ou the Pembroke “wae by no 
means unprovoked, but was even justifiable, as the ship was 
sailing in peolibited waters.” ‘This assertion, based upuu the 


‘sailing, only, through the Strait, might be disputed by many 
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(though not by me); but if it be understood that the Ameri- 
can ship was actually at anchor in the prohibited port of Shimo- 
noseki, the Japanese case becomes so strong as to adinit of no 
valid contradiction. 

The Jyi Shimpo says that “almost simultaneously with the 
above occurrence, some merchantmen of France and Holland 
weru fired upon.” The ebips alluded to were not mercbant- 
men, One was a French ganboat, the Kien-chang, the other 
was a Dutch ship-of war, the Medusa. The latter returned the 
fire of the batteries, inflicting, it is beleved, much more 
injury than she received. Inu revenge for the attack on the 
Kien-chang, two French war-ships, the Semiramis and the Tan- 
eréde, attacked Shimonoseki, landed a large force, destroyed the 
forts, burned a neighbouring village, und killed some twenty 
or thirty Choshiu mon, ‘This, of couree, was long before the 
organization of the great combined expedition in 1864. 


Leaving the Jiji Shimpo for a space, I turn to the comments 
of the Mail. I observe, first, the statement, not precisely in 
defence of Foreign Powers, but at least in their palliation, that 
they ‘saw simply that the treaties were not carried ont and 
that their merchantmen were subjected to murderous attacks. 
They accordingly took steps to obtain redress,” etc. I might 
here indicate that the original instance in which “the trenties 
were not carried out” was the unchoring of the Pembroke in 
Shimonoseki harbor ; but I eee that by. ‘I'he allegation that 
the Powers saw “their merchantmon were subjected to mur- 
derous attacks” is far more serious, What were the “ Foreign 
Powers" of that day? They were England, France, Holland, 
and the United States. Of these four, I desire to point out 
that the first, England, never saw a single one of her merchant- 
men subjected to a murderous attack. She never saw one of 
her merchantinen subjected to any attack. She never saw one 
of her ships of any description, mercantile or national, sub- 
jected to the least semblance of an attack of whatever sort. 
As to France, neither did she see a single one of ber merchant- 
men subjected to attuck. Nor did Holland. The United 
States, alone, of the four, sxw one merchantman subjected to an 
attack, if you please, but whether it was to any extent “ maur- 
derous,” oc not, may be guessed from the fact that no person 
on board the Pembroke was touched, nor did the ship herself 
undergo the slightest injury. 

Tam aiaing at nothing except to clear away obstacles to. the 
fair discussion of this queation; hut I wish to do that mach 
with all the thoroughness which the present occasion justifies. 
I therefore repent it is a grave and painful error to assert 
broadly that the Foreign Powers “saw their merchantmen 
wore subjected to murderons attacks.” The truth is, one Ame- 
rican merchant «hip was driven away from a place where she 
had uo right to anchor; and one French gunboat and one Dutch 
ship of war were assailed while passing through the Strait. 
That is the whole. These three ships supply absolutely the 

_ only ground for charges of molestation by the Choshiu batteries. 
The Mail states that the Foreign Powers “ touk steps to obtain 
redress.” I will shovs that this is true—though in a different 
eonse from tbat to which the Mail refera, It is true that 
America, France, and Holland took immediate stepe, and that 
the redress they exacted was ample and severe. An regards the 
miserable business of the Pembroke—which the United States 
Government seemed ashamed of throughout, aud ou behalf of 
which no claim was ever asserted that she was in a rightful 
position or was legitimately employed, when assailed—-redress 
was enforced two or three times over. To begin with, Com- 
mander McDougul, of the United States ship Wyoming, atarted 
off.to Shimonoseki without waiting to hear any authentic 
version of the transaction, and smashed all the Choshin vessels 
he ould get at, sinking one, blowing up another, and, presum- 
ably, killing a number of men. If the Wyoming killed only a 
cockroach, more blood was shed than was necessary to 
4 redress” any sacrifice of life on board the Pembroke. Ya the 
next place, the United States Envoy presented a claim for ten 
‘thousand dollars, drawn up by the owners of the Pembroke, for 
loes of time, for ‘ consideration,” etc. and egtorted not only 
that amount, but two thousand dollars in addition, which the 
lucky owners had aot dreamed of obtaining. The American 
Minister called the extra num “interest.” Whatever it was, 
twelve thousand dollars, altogether, were paid by the Yedo 
Government, and the Minister did not besitate to declare, in 
writing, that the indemnity was very large, in view of the 
trifling loss sustained. ‘I'he ‘‘ redress,” in fact, was complete, 
more thau complete, from every point of observation. The 
United States had absolutely no further claim to urge in the 
matter. 

Now as to the French gunboat. I have mentioned that 
4 redress” was inflicted by two French men-vf-war, in.the shape 
of dismantled forts, ruined property, & village burned, and no 
inconniderable destruction of Japanese life. Further redress 
was also promised, in goud faith, to the extent of one hundred 
and forty thousand dollars, and would have been promptly 

id—as indeed it was tendered—by the Yedo rulers, if the 
French envoy had beeu willing to necept it. Other arrange- 
ments, however, were in his mind, and he threw aside the 

roffered hand of peace, notwithstanding the substantial evi- 
ce of siucerity with which it was filled. © 




























































The Dutch ship of war, the Medusa, did her own work 
“redrena’ Sho was fully prepared for action, baving sah 
forewarned of the hostile plans of Choshiu, and felt thoroughly 
competent to carry herself satisfactorily through the business. 
When fired at, the fired back, giving a deal more than she took 
destroying the forta, and silencing the two vessels which 
supported the nasault. Ihave never heard it questioned that 
the damage she inflicted greatly exceeded that which she 
receivod, and it is reasonnbly certain that the Dutch Govern- 


nana have been fully satisfied to push the matter uo 


Looking hack at these plain facts, which anybody can verify 
by examining authorities open to the reach of all, I subscribe 
to the Mails atatement that ateps were taken to obtain redress ; 
bot I affirm, also, that the redress was obtained, fally and abund- 
antly, more than fully, in some cases, by the parties interested 
long before the famous and imposing Shimonoseki Expedition 
of 1864 was ever started. I affirm, and I believe every lhonor- 
able, not tosay generous, mind will sustain mo, that the Shimono- 
seki account was Closed, so far as redrexs, or punishment, for the 
attacks on the three ships was concerned, before the mighty 
scheme of nnjast Vengeance ever took shape in the brain of its 
projector, the representative of Great Britain. I afficu, more- 
over—and here the records will bear me out to the letter —that 
the great expedition was conceived and planned hy the agent 
of the one nation Whoee ships bad never suffered at all, and 
which could not truthfully allege even the dimmest shadow of 
a grievance; that this Minister's pereonal influence and exer- 
tions alone carried it into successful effect; that his colleagues 
were not, asa body, exger to pursue measures of revenge fur 
actions that had already been largely atoned for; and faally, 
that his own Government was strenuously opposed to his pro- 
ceeding, sending him repeated orders to forbear, aud strivi 
by every possible means, though ineffectively, an it mischan 
to prevent the consummation of his devastating work. 


At this point I desire to make an inquiry which, I venture 
to any, bas presented itself scores of times to foreigners who 
have atudied this topic, but which has never received a satis- 
factory anawer—nor indeed has been answered at all—from any 

uarter. Every American writer is entitled to make it, because 

mericana, in discussing this aud kindred subjects, do not 
hesitate to attribute blame to their own Government or its 
officer, when they believe that blame is deserved. I want to 
know, then, why it is that no English commentator upon the 
Shimonoseki affair allades to the great, primal fact that 
English shipa never aoffered molestation from the Choshiu 
batteries, Why is this truth, so weighty and pregnant with 
nignificance, never avowed in the editorial columns of any 
English paper that deals with the matter? It will not be 
pretended that it-has no bearing upon the issue. Is it 
for the reason that when that vital fact is recognized, 
the other demand must instantly follow,—“then why was 
the crushing act of war andertaken by Englaud?” True 
enough, it may be difficult and embarrnasing to account for such 
a demonstration by a Power which never Lad any canse of com- 
plaint. For it will Lardly serve to avonch that the English 
Envoy contrived this vast operation in orler to redress injuries 
enslnred by France, or Holland, or yet America. Nor will it be 
aufficient tosay the act was necessary As & precaution against 
futore dangera. Governments do not initiate huatilities on a 
large scale, and send fleets on errands of carnage, on the ground 
that an indefinite wrong may perhaps be committed in some 
vague time to come. I think it is fair to insist that those who 
purpose discussing this topic honestly shall hereafter allow that 
momentons fact to take its proper place in thedebate. If we 
truly wish to reach a just conclasion, let nothing be hidden or 
disgnised. Let it be proclaimed that no British ship was assailed 
at Shimonoseki; that the British Chargé @’ Affaires, Colonel 
Neale, wrote anlate as the ist of March, 1864, that no detriment 
was caused to British commerce or navigation by the temporary 
obatraction of the atrait; that the British Envoy, Sir R. 
Alcock, nevertheless organized his naval armament, and sent it 
on its miasion of destrnction ; and that during the months of 
July and Angust, the British Government sent from Londoa 
at least four peremptory despatches (all of which arrived too 
late), positively forbidding any attack by British ships upon the 
Shimonoseki batteries, Let theaa and similar pieces of evidence 
come forward and do their share in moulding the opinions of 
readers, 80 that the imputation shall no longer be heard that 
England is afraid of her own record in this matter, and dares 
not let the whole chapter of facts Le set in distinct array. | 

I note, again, some irregularity in the Jiji Shimpo's cetimate 
of the baxian on which tha Indemnity was divided ; bat that 
hardly needs review at this time. The Mails explanation 
of the reason why the sum wae fixed at $3,000,000 is, 
however, open to criticism. It is stated that the total was 
enlarged from two millions, the amount first suggested, to three 
millions, “ in consequence of an after-thought that, in assessing 
the claims of the Powers concerned, moral iufluence ought to 
be valued an mach as that of ships and guus.” I reget to say 
that the proceeding is susceptible of no such lenient interpre- 
tation. In plain words, it wan believed that the Yedo Govern- 
ment ‘might contrive to pay the amaller sum, but that three 
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millions would be beyond their resources ; and the desire of the 
most active envoys was not to get the money, but to placo the 
Japanese authorities in so dire n stress that they ould bo 
forced to acknowledge their inability to meet the demand, and 
to consent to the immediate opening of additional ports. This 
is told without reservation in the U.S. Diplomatic Corses- 
pondence for 1864-5. Prior to meeting the Japanese comuis- 
aionera in charge of the affair, the foreigners had “agreed at 
two millions of dollars as the sum to be paid.” — Afterward, 
apparently at the instigation of the French Minister, it was 
determined to exact the larger sum, as “more likely to lead to 
the substitution of a port as a material compensation.” The 
negotiations of two successive years show conclusively that the 
design was never lost sizht of, and that it did, in part, succeed. 
The announcement near the beginning of the Jiji Shimpo's 
article, that the Japanese Government has received intelligence 
of America’s determination to return her shure of the money, 
is of course premature. So far as I cau Jearn, it would be un- 
wise to anticipate an immediate restoration. For reasons not 
clearly explained, thy friends of Japon at Washington apprehend 
obstacles of an entirely new growth. I can only hope that 
these feurs will prove uncalled for, and that all obstacles, if 
auy arise, will give way before the conscientious impuls-n 
of justice. It has long Leen a marvel to me how any citizen 
of the United States can contemplate the further retention 
of this money without a sense of humiliation on bis own 
account and that of his country—apart from any feeling 
as to the rights and needs of Japan. Perhaps some of the 
considerations haatily set forth in this letter may present ina 
new light the utter invalidity of all American claims to the 
fund. Perhups they may even suggest. a doubt in nome English 
minds respecting the propriety of the original trausaction. If 
they attract attention to the striking and incontrovertible facts 
that the ouly three foreign grievances at Shimonoseki were 
pretty well “ redressed ” by separate action long before the great 
combined expedition was set on foot; and that England, the 
prime mover in that expedition, never bad any grievance to 
** redress,” something towards a fair aud honest understanding 
of the subject will have been effected.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
Servant, E. H. Houser. 
Tokiyo, February 8th, 1883. 
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THE LATE SNOW-BLOCK. 


To tHe Eprror or THE “JAPAN WRRKLY Matu.” 


Sre,—There can be no doubt of the demoralizing influence—if 
I may 20 use the term according to its American significatioa—of a 
snow-storm such as that of the 7th and 8th. In its derangement 
of human provisions it throws out our calculations in the ordinary 
affairs of every-day life, 00 far sometimes as to shake belief in the 
power of mind over matter. It possibly arrests the march of 
Civilization a whole decade if not more. It leads towards a 
revival of superstition in a dread of the forces of nature, a vene- 
ration of unseen power, a submission to the inevitable. 
. Take, for instance, the effect which may be produced upon the 
minds of the poole of this country by the stoppage of railway 
traffic for a few hours between this and the capital. With a 
national character moulded by the physical phenomena to which 
the country is subject, such as earthquakes, floods, and typhoons, 
they were beginning to emerge from the superstitious veneration 
induced by the oxhibition of those forces, and to abandon the 
“ghikata-ga-nai” unavoidable policy, by employing the arts and 
rer of the West in overcomin natural’ obstacles, and the 
opinion was daily gaining und that it was not necessary 
to submit without effort. ere was already a commence- 
ment in the belief in man's power to successfully resist 
the elements, or rather his ability to carry on his ordinary 
Occupations without the chance of interruption. A merchant 
felt sure of being able to take a morning train to Yokohama, 
transact his business there, and return in the afternoon in 
esse and safety, and with the regurity of the sun in its 
course, irrespective of wind and weather. lie could cross the 
river at Kawasaki no matter how high or strong the current 
might be. Western skill had built a bridge there for carrying the 
iron road, that was, 20 far as the flooding of the river, practically 
indestructible; while the telegraph allowed of communication by 
mesaage by day or night in all weathers. Indeed, the modern 
Japanese was rapidly becoming emancipated from the ancient ties 
of superstition and ignorance which bound down his forefathers, 
and by observation of the el ot foreign nations, and a 
more or less slavish copying of methods of construction and appli- 
cation, was emulating the civilization of the West, which Ais 
ride—conceit, Eerhepe, would be a more applicable term—forced 
= to ee he would soon excel. 
ut when a circumstance like the sto; of the trains on the 
Tokio-Yokohama line occurs, does that oats Japanese—mind I 
am east only of the average modern Japancse—does he 
reason on the subject and consider what means might have 
been taken to avoid the inconvenience that occurred—by 
having snow-ploughs readyP Does he not rather stay at 
home for the day and abandon his projected trip to Yoko- 
hama, finding consolation by reverting to the old “ shikata- 
ga-nai,” and putting off his business to an indefinite occasion 
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represented by the familiar “ miyo-nichi?” If he docs, he re- 
trogrades in civilization. IIo experiences, and fully imbibes, if 
I may use the word, a check in his progress. T say, therefore, that 
an occurrence of this kind may do as much harm as deducting ten 
years from a nation’s life. Not that it ought to be permitted to 
do 80, becauso education should be tho moans of elovating the 
mind above such influences. But we must remember that while, 
on the one hand, there are able professors at tho various colleges,. 
demonstrating methois of overcoming physical ob-tructions, an 
leading the youth of this country to roason and think for them- 
selves; we have, on the other, a classe of well-meaning men 
aud women endeavouring to implant principles of faith entirely 
antagonistic to scientific progress and inculcating a belief in- 
something little if at all better than the time-honoured super- 
stitutions of old Japan. That the latter—and I refer of course. 
to Christian missionaries—are making much headway amon 
the educated classes is unlikely, but that they attract actual 
converts from any class is much to be deplored. It is no 
more or leas than grafting upon an original slock another 
form of superstition, and nursing the new branch, so that tho fruits 
may ‘itagle. in the same tree; such fruits as are now, amongst 
the most advanced nations of the earth, either entirely disregarded, 
or being rapidly neglected, as useless or even pernicious ingredients 
in modern civilization. 

I might say more. I might show how the unfortunate want of 
the necessary plant on the Tukio- Yokohama Railway for combat- 
ting with che inches of snow might be turned to acrenenee by 
theologians in demonstrating the all-powerful influence of the 
Almighty. How it might be proved to the young converts that 
man was powerless in comparison. How, no matter what works 
of extraordinary strength he devised, it was poasiblo, indeed, 
probable, that the same Being would cause some convulsion of 
nature to occur in order to remind man of his littleness, and 
convince him of the utter futility of his greatest exertions; to 
abase man, in fact, and reduce him to the level of the unreasoning 
ani 

Let us trust, however, that other foreign teaching and example 
may have taken such hold on some influential sections of the 
population as to modify the general effect on the inhabitants of 
this country, which the occurrence I have alluded to might tend 
in the ordinary course of things to produce; an effect that might 
uy retard the rapid strides by which Japan has of late 
years advanced. 


MEETING OF LOCAL TEA MERCHANTS. 


On the 6th instant at 4 p.m. the Japanese tea merchants of 
Yokohama held a social gathering at Sanomo's, Otamachi. 
There were present a large number of traders and three officers 
from the Agricaltaral and Commercial Department, whose chief 
object in attending this gathering was to secure the energetic: 
co-operation of the dealers in carrying out stringent mea- 
sures for improving the production of the staple. ‘The scheme 
of sending tea inspecting commissoners to the various districts 
was generally approved, and all those present expressed them-. 
selves highly satisfied with the proceedings. One of them— 
Mr, Midzuno, of the Kenko Sha—rose, and, thanking the 
officers, spoke as follows :— 

Having the honor of participating in this social meeting, at- 
tended by gentlemen, who, having high position in the Agricul- 
tural and Commercial Department, came to inquire into the 
views of the local tea merchants for the purpose of improving 
its manufacture, we eagerly wish, however short of ability, 
to explain our views on the subject, and at the same time: 
to offer onr thanks. The natural suitableness of the climate 
of our country, and skill in preparation, produce gvod tea. 
Bat alas! owing to the improper way the business is transac- 
ted, it is burie@ in numerous abuses to the great injary of 
trade. Thisisdue to the fuct that no one takes energetic ateps. 
to eradicate the evils and to improve the manufacture. It is 
thus a great happiness that the gentlemen have convened 
this meeting iu order to ascertain the opinions of the local 
tea merchants and to take necessary measures in concert 
with all the tea producers. There are only two measures—one, 
government supervision, and the other, Honsety. These two 
things are as closely allied to each other as the wheels of a car- 
Tiage. However the Government may take vigorous steps, if 
the people do not. recognize the necessity of honesty, they will 
be of no avail. For instance, tea produced in Miye Ken was 
formerly superior to that from Gifu Ken, but now it is. 
far inferior. This is because the producers lack honest 
and resort to many bad practices, while the soil is g 
and the local Government’ is encouraging the prodaction. 
In the province of Mino, good tea is produced, while the 
soil is not eo rich as in Miye Ken. Yamashiro tea, in Bpite 
of the general fall, maintained its price at $40 per one 
hundred kin. Its good quality is of course attributable to the- 
soil, but is partly due to the honest exertions of the producers. 
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Look, for instance, upon the sngar arriving from the province 
of Omi. Its weight was formerly fraudulently swelled up b 
the cask in which it was contained. This was promptly rectified. 
“Then the trade was rapidly incroused to the bonefit of all con- 
cerned in it. There is no doubt, therefure, that if we take 
vigorous measures, we can succeed in improving the quality of 
tea, the most important of all tho staples of this country. 
How much more, then, must this be the caso when the Go- 
vernment takes the matter in hand. It proposes to despatch 
tea inspecting commissioners to tho various districts, who have 
to examine whethor the rules hervafter to be framed are carried 
out or not. Indeed, the Government hus been displaying its 
anxiety in every branch of trade to encourage it and has never 
failed to take proper measures. We, in thanking the gentle- 
men for their personal exertions, desire to successfully carry 
out the intended improvement by resorting to honesty and fulelity. 
Then, Mr. Iwayama, the assistant chief secretary of the 
Agricultural and Commercial Department, rose and made a short 
speech, calling the attention of the dealers to the importance 
of tea production and complimenting them upon the new scheme. 


ooo eee 


ON THE VIOLENT FLUCTUATIONS IN THE 
PRICES OF COMMODITIES. 


(Translated from the Afainichi Shimbun.) 


A physician in the coarse of bis medical practice is constantly 
brooght into contact with various kinds of diseases, the cause 
of which he has firet to ascertain, after which he applies such 
remedies as the case requires. Should he prescribe indis- 
criminately, the disense may become more virulent instead of 
improving, as he intended. This illustration is applicable to 
the affairs of the community. If the public discovers a great 
evil, and, knowing its causo, doesnot take radical measures against 
it, it cannot be remedied. In certain cirenmstances it may be 
alleviated for a time, yet we cannot foresee in what form it may 
reappear. In Japan, the steady rise iu the vulne of all com- 
modities during late years has cansed great distress to the poorer 
classes, who in some instances have suffered from hunger and 
cold. From the commencement of last year, however, prices 
began to fall, and nat the end of the ced it seemed as though 
they had reached their lowest ; but such was not the case; and 
they have still a downward tendency. As the rise of prices 
caused suffering among the poor, the fall onght to relieve them ; 
but, strange to say, distress continues to prevail everywhere. 
The farming class, owing to the low price of rice, has made 
barely sufficient to pay the land tax and holds no surplus; in 
consequence of which land has declined in value to balf its 
former price. Merchants bave met with heavier losses than 
they had experienced for years. “Owing to the poverty of the 
farmers, they fiud no demand for their goods, which are conse- 

uently piled up in their warebonses. In mannfactories 

epression is she order of the day; the looms are idle, and the 
workmen unemployed. Hence native tradersconfine themselves 
to the export of low-priced goods, and are prevented from import- 
ing; no bargains are made with foreigners, and sparrows are 
building nests in the doorways of our merchants’ warehouses. 
This causes a depreciation in the value of silver and an accumu- 
lation of imports. Most people wear a mournful aspect ; and 
others, short-sighted as they are, are congratulating themselves 
upon the fall. On the whole, both rise aud fall are sources of 
great confusion. Extraordinary changes, whether upwards or 
downwards, cause undue commotion in the markets, and 
embarrassment to the farming and trading classes. : 

What measures are then necessary to avoid such violent 
flactuations in the prices of commodities? It is of paramount 
necessity to remove the causes from which they occur. We 
will enumerate these categorically. Some of them date from 
years back, whilst others are but a few months old. 

At the time of the Satsuma rebellion, paper money to the 
amount of yen 27,000,000 was issued to meet pressing neces- 
sities. This had the effect of facilitating trade, and making 
traders certain of profits. Merchants consequently enlarged the 
acope of their business, which they curried on prosperouely for 
atime. Then followed a large influx of imports. This, how- 
ever, was not due to a corresponding increase in productiou 
aud consequent augmentation of export, bnt to a mass of fidu- 
eiary currency having been suddenly put into circulation. 
There was then a great discrepancy between exports and im- 
ports—a difference which further increased the demand for 
silver and consequently—caused a rise in its value. The issue of 
new notes had also sent the price of rice upward to the immense 
gain of the farmers, who not being compelled to sell their 
crops, waited for still higher values. The cause of the pre- 
sent embarrassment of the peuple, through the subsequent fall, 
is traceable to the same facts. ae 

Numerous causes concurred to create confusion in the 
financial field, the principal being s reaction from that high 
value of commodities prevailing in late years, the change in the 
terms for the payment of laud-tax, and the withdrawal of paper 
ongency. In the 10th year of Meiji, the price of all mer- 

chandize rose to a cousiderable extent, owing tu the excessive 
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ee 
issue of that medium. At that timo, the trading class ine 
ocurred heavy losses as paper declined in value; whereas, the 
merical taranst gained proportionately. Since the Innd-tax was 
allowed to be paid in money he sold ouly a small portion of 
his crops to reelise enough to pay his ducs, and refrained from 
selling the bulk of his stock which he held for «till higher prices. 
The result wax the acenmulation of large quantities of rice 
which it was thought must decline in value; Lut for the time 
the reverse was the case. In February of the 14th year of 
Meiji, however, the payment of the land -tax was ordered to be 
made iu two terms instead of three as before ; and, in con- 
sequence, the farmers were obliged to sell their crops at the 
earliest opportuuity, the result being a great fall in quotations 
for the cereal. Simultaneously the withdrawal of the paper 
curreucy greatly precipitated the depreciation. ‘Ihe Govern- 
ment in deference to public opinion set to work to reduce the 
notes in circulation by the amount of yen 7,000,000 in the 
14th year of Meiji (1881). The total amount of paper cur- 
rency destroyed thus, aud in previous years, was yen 18,160,000. 
One more canve contributed to the full in question. ‘The 
Government sold out a number of public loan honda in its 

sion to the amount of, it is supposed, yen 15,000,000. Thus, 
it actually withdrew from circulation paper money re- 
Presenting yen 10,000,000. Tbe reduction of the fiduciary 
currency wax effected in two different ways as shown above ; 
and though there may be danger of the paper money withdrawn 
by the latter means being again utilized, yet each measure had 
an equal effect in improving ite value. ‘I'he total amount once 
in cirealation was about yen 100,000,000. The withdrawal of 
yen 10,000,000 mast have been a prime factor in the decline in 
the value of rice. 


Thus the nbove causs combined caused a new departure, and 
brought about the decline just mentioued. They bave further 
made specie to fall in value, and exports to exceed imports. With 
the growing prosperity of the farming classes in former years, 
owing to the high price of rice, the demand for luxuries 
bocame brisk and gave an impetus to importation, a na- 
tural result of the advanced standard of living adopted by the 
husbandmen. This prosperity was, however, of short duration. 
Like a dream it vanished: the demand fell off, resulting iu 
plethoric accumulations of manufactured goods and raw ma- 
terial, both of which had consequently to be re-exported. The 
decrease of purchasing energy which supervened further 
stimulated exportation. Here we have oue of the causes of the 
increase of exports and the depreciation of silver. In these 
circumstances, the traders are involved in many dangers ; they 
have to lay in stock to-day according to what is now the ruling 
price, und to sell it tu-morrow according to the rate then 
prevailing. In case the value falls between now and then they 
mast sustain loss. ‘t'hus, they are obliged either to discontinue 
business or to suffer pecuniarily in carrying it on. Hence 
great supplies and small demand. Of the various elements 
that have contributed to the present steguation, some are 
actunlly perilous, while they are apparently sources of con- 
gratulation, What we want is uniformity in the price 
of guods and only moderate fluctuation iu exchange. In case 
commodities have no uniform price, an article worth one 
thousand yer to-day may be worth only half as much 
the next, or currency valued at ten thousand yen now 
may rise to twenty thousand yen tomorrow. Some make profit 
by taking advantage of these variations, whilst others lose their 
capital, Should, for instauce, paper currency fall while coni- 
modities rise in value, those who possess houses, lands, and the . 
like, will find their property appreciated ; whilst those who own 
currency will suffer a heavy loss in consequence of the decrease 
of its purchasing power. On the other hand, when the former 
kind of estate rises in value and the latter falle, the reverse 
is the cuse. While these flactuations obtain, the trading class is 
involved in hazardous risks and their property is insecure. Thus, 
they are obliged to carry on their trade in the midst of dangers, 
with attention devo to the untimely rive and fall. ‘This 
inflicts injury upon bona fide merchants and mauufactorers to 
the same extent as upon speculators. It is, in such circam- 
stances, impossible to improve commerce and manufactures. As 
a matter of course, the price of articles can never be constant! 
uniform; and, indeed, is not an independent quantity, bat is 
always influenced by something else. For iustance, rare objects 
are of great vulue, and equivalent to many commoner things. 
In time of good harvest, rica is sold in larger quanta than 
other pruducts, consequently it falls io price. In bad seasons 
tho reverxe is the case, This illustration holds good iu all 
affairs of commerce. A strictly uniform price, therefore, is 
impossible of attainment. In countries, where a foreigu trade is 
carried on, when one article rises in value to a considerable 
extent, it is at once imported ; when it falls it is exported again. 
Thus, if trade is allowed to have its own natural course, an 
equilibriam in price is maintained, and fluctuation, if not entire! 
checked, is kept within reasonable limits. On the other haud, 
when the atandard of the currency is unsound, commodities are 
liabfe to violent and abnormal alternations. That is to-say, 
when the currency is an incovertible paper money, trade will 
decline. Buch money not only fails to ulfill the proper duty 
of au exchange medium, but causes excessive oscillations in 
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other values. It is the measure whereby the relative value of 
any two articles is determined as well as the medium by which 
they are exchanged. Such an agent should have an unchange- 
able character, or it cannot faithfully perform its function of 
measuring other commodities. 

Take, for instance, a pair of scales. Their object is to ascer- 
tain the weight, say, of cloth or cereals. Were the balance 
varinble it would produce many inconveniences. How could it 
fix the relative value of two things and the advantage or other- 
wise of exchanging them? Currency is the scales of trade, 
settling the differences in value between coinmodities. It is, 
therefore, necessary to select something whose worth is un- 
changeable for currency. Of course, we canuot expect to find 
anything wholly unalterable, as some degree of chonge is an 
attribute of all matter. We have to choose that which is most 
nearly invariable ; and that when discovered will to a greal 
extent serve our purpose. Silver and gold are most suitable 
materials, as they do not exist in large quantities; uor 
are they as destructible ax other substances. They are as 
nearly as possible free from variation. ‘I'he price of com- 
modities, however, which porsesx no such stability, is alwaye 
affected by an increase or decrease in other products, and when 
there ix a difference in the amount of a certain production, 
there follows a change in their value in gold and silver. 
Suppose that the currency of a country has a fixed value, and 
that the crops this year are larger than last, a quautity of rice 
nut obtainable for less than two yen last year may be purchased 
for one yen thin year. Or, when the barvest is poor, the cereal 
may not be purchaseable for Jess than double its price during 
the previous period. Thin is an instance of currency varying 
in purchasing energy according to the decrease and increune of 
production. When trade is flouriabing, and the demand for 
money becomes brisk, the purchasing energy of that medium is 
augmented: when the reverse is the casv, it is diminished. 
Thus, the value of currency is always dependent upon the con- 
dition of commerce ; and the price of commoditics in turn is 
affected by it. But silver and yold in every country are looked 
upon as precious; and by all semi-civilized nations evon are 
used as currency. Hence the demand for them is not confined 
to any one conniry, When they rise in value, merchandizs will 
fall, thus giving au impetus to exportation aud causing an influx 
of ballion ; or, ia the contrary case, commodities will rise in 
value, importation will be augmented, and the drain of coins 
encouraged. In consequence of this law, all violent fluctna- 
tions are avoided; and this is one of the advantage of a 
metallic currency. In countries where inconvertible paper- 
mouvey is in circulation, the purchasing power of that 
medium is confined tv its own conutry. As it is not worm 
half a sen iu foreign lands, it does not, like specie, 
maintain an equilibrium by being exported when it depreciates 
owing bo any local abundance. It can only result in an 
enhanced value of all commodities and an increase of imports. 
Ia these circumstances, in societies depending upon a paper 
currency, prices are regolated by the amount of production of 
articles; and as the money is not capable of circulation both 
at home aud abroad, equilibrium cannot be maintained, and 
paralysis of all manufactures and trade is the result. Ever 
since the Restoration, our country has undergone various 
vicissitudes, and consequently has been compelled to isaue an 
inconvertible paper currency, to which sle has had special 
occasion to resort in recent years It is, therefore, of vital 
necessity to substitute a metallic currency. ‘Che gradual with- 
drawal of the paper money is a preliminary step toward the 
proposed improvement. It will be followed by the de- 
preciation of merchandize—a consequence inevitable in periods 
of amelioration. Though holders of acticles of trade may suffer 
loss, yet the reduction of the paper money cannot be delayed. 
The principal causes of the present deprecintion are the re- 
covery of the value of paper currency, owing to a withdrawal of 
a portion of it, and good hurvests during successive years. 
‘There are inevitable causes, but as we suffer greatly from the 
violent fluctuation we should devise means to counteract it; 
bat, or the contrary, the present administration rather encour- 
ages} 

We will now proceed to consider to what extent the injaries 
arising from oscillation in the value of articles is productive of 
a paralyzing effect. On this subject, the public is apt to say :— 
“ When the paper currency falls in valne, it loses its purchasing 
attribntes: consequently articles rise in value. At this time, 
the trading class sustains loss and farmers make. profits. As, 
however, the paper currency recovers its purchasing quality, the 
former will gain and the latter lose in their transactions. The 
farmer's loss for the present year cannot be held to bean actual 
loss from a pecuniary point of view, becnuse the present fall is 
nothing more than a restoration of the former value of cereals 
and laud which rose during recent years owing to the deprecia- 
of paper money. The alleged loss is simply a deprivation of 
temporary profits. On the other hand, the mercantile class lias 
recovered from former loss. Thus, the fluctuation is not the 
cause of any embarrassment. It is therefore unnecessary to 
devise. means to counteract its influence.” This simply means 
that the present variation in the value of commodities need 
cause us n0 apprehension ; that it is no source of duuger to 
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traders ; and Uhat it merely temporarily deprives the agricultural 
class of gain. ‘This explanation appears reasonable, but when- 
considered in connection with facts, it is absurd. In our opinion, 

extraordinary changes, whether upward or downward, cause 

undue commotion in the markets and perplexily among the 
farming and trading classes alike. We would point out that 

the losws sustained by the trading class arise, not from any 

decrense of demand for goods owing to the poverty of the farm- 

ing class, but from the depreciation of paper money. ‘Traders 

do not keep their capital idle, but employ it in remnnerative 

ways, the pritcipal of which are loans on recurity and the aule 

or purchase of goods. These two ways uf business are always. 
liable tu loss through depreciation of the fiduciary currency, 
especially the first, when loans are made on land«, houses, silk, 

and the like. ‘Che lest articles on which to obtain advances 
are public luan bonds, laud, houses, and silk. Of these, the first 

one is not liable to so much loss as the others because the 

security is of similar nature (o the currency. But even loans on 

land and houses are likely to bring luss to lender and borrower. 

Thia can be illustrated by referring toa few instances. Sup- 
posing a bank lends for half a year ten thousand yer on a piece 
of land which aflerward falls forty per cent in value, and 

the owner d-clines to rodeem it. The bank «must suffer 
from the decline in value of ‘the security, and suatuin a heavy 

loss, A similar loss might occur to people who advance on 

paper money. There are many other cases which, though ap- 

purently diff-rent, are actually the same in their result. The 

case of bankers is that of other people, Farmers who have 
plenty of mon-y iavest it dn loans on grain or farms«. They 

will also suffer from depreciation in the securities they held ; 
and may even have to sucoumb to uiler ruin. Since the Rertora- 

tion land certificates have been issued, which huve greatly facili- 

tuted the traunfer of that kind of real estate. Extates banded’ 
down from father to sou for generations may to-morrow be 
transferred to » member of some olher family. Some lands 
might have been bought years ago and others but a few months 

age. The owners of either auch estates may have paid a high 

price for property which must now be sold for a low figure. 

The owners are victimized by the flactuation in the value of 
paper money. Consideration of this matter inspires us with 

an eager desire fur necessary measures to alleviate the evils 
arising from violent variations in the price of comimoditier, 


COREAN MEDICAL SCIENCE. 


Meticine seems to be the only branch of science in which the 
modern Coreans have made progress. Their system is borrowed 
from China, and for centuries their medical literature and many of 
their choicest drugs have been imported from the Middle Kingdom. 

Almos: the only surgery known is chim, acupuncture, or the 
introduction of needles of silver, or gold, an inch or more into the 
tissues of the body, to restore the equilibrium of health. This art, 
which is not yet altogether abandoned in Europe, but which has 
been left behiud in the prugress of science, is largely resorted to 
with great success ; and several treatises on the science and practice, 
whick kave been composed by native physicians, are still in use. 
Ipen-chak, an ancient worthy, isthe father of Corean meilicine. 
For the instruction of medical students, models of the human body 
made of iron wire are set up, and the safely vulnerable to the 
needle are shown, and illustrations of the operation given. The 
comparative excellence of this method of aes Be proved by its 

neral use, both in Japan and China’ The French missionaries in 

rea bear witness to many instances of prowpt relief in serious 
cases of treatment. 

Swmall-pox is common, and vaccination, introduced from China, is 
now in vogue; the point of application being not on the arm or Jeg, 
but, as among the Chinese, on the nose. 

The best physicians are of course in the capital and at the court ; 
bat in many notable instances raral physicians, by long observation 
and practice, excel in the nse of original remedies and in treatment 
of local disease. The immense majority, however, are said to be 
mere charlatans without stady or conscience, who employ each a 
especial drug, and often only one, frequently prescribing for persons 
whom they have not seen, and for di they have not examined. 

Any one acquainted with the Chinese practice and materia 
medica kuows what fautastic methods and ridiculous substances are 
made use of, and what mysterious compounds are concocted to awe 
the ignorant. All kinds of vermin, and many of anima) 
bodies, as well as strange products of the min and vegetable 
kingdom, are laid under tnbute. : 

Among remedies in use are sa-chiup, or serpent wine. To make 
this, they catch a snake that has swallowed a toad, drown and leave 
him to macerate in the wine when at the point of fermentation. 
Numerous other accepted recipes require reptiles and such nauseat- 
ing trash. For varioloid, the remedy is chajci-mi, or the blood 
from a pig applied when very cold. Other remedies, hardly proper 
to mention, are in common use and medical faith. Hot-air baths or 
ovens are often efficaciously used. ; 

A disease that rages iu Corea is gravel, or calculus—evidently 
arising from the use of the drinking water. The native physicians 
employ in such cases a potion which is said to dissolve the stone 
without a sargical operation. The formula of the remedy is secretly 
guarded. Monsieur Terreol,a French missionary, after long and 
terrible sufferings, was thus relieved in a few hours by a native 
PEON, 

The genera] rule is to give all doses in potion. Often twenty or 
thirty species of plants are boiled together, and the medicinal 
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powder dissolved in the decoction. To the resultant a pron a 


name nore or less cahalistic is given, and the patient theu drinke it 
off with more or less faith. 


The shortest road, however, 
means of well-cooked food, and 
may order will work wonders. 
bave great faith. 

The common cure-all is ginseng root, which is used in powder, 
potion, pill, or mixed with uther medicines. What quinine is to 
America, siuseng is to the Turanian world. It is regarded as “the 
first tonic of the universe.” And the best specioens will in times 
of scarcity command the almost fabulous price of ten thousand 
dollars a pound. It is hard to understand the reason for the great 
reputation of this root, since western physicians attach slight value 
toit. It is probable that superstition bas much to do with the 
matter, since the Asiatic seen te ite shape a close resemblance to 
the human body, and it is believed to be specially created to relieve 
the ills of man. Science, however, ascribes its alight influence 
upon the constitution of Europeans to the wide difference in food, 
habits, and temperament. 

Even more efficacivuus than ginseng is hartshorn—by which we 
mean, not ammonia water, bat the Fiveral thing. The virtue of 
buck-horn is supposed to vary according to the region whence 
taken. ‘The best is exported from the north-eastern provinces of 
China. Medical hair-splitters even set a varying value upon the 
horn, according as it comes from various districts in the same pro- 
vince. According to their theory, the «deer ought to be killed at 
once when shot, and before the carcass atiffens. Otherwise the 
virtue will exhale. Tbe animal must then he suspended head 
dowawards, so that all the virtue may pass by Rravity into the 
horns, which, when taken out, are dried carefally over a slow fire. 
To make a dose, a few horn scrapings are mixed with the juice of 
certain plants, and administered. The French miasionarics testify 
to the excellent results of the internal application of bartshorn. The 
Corean Christians once said to a minxsionary, * When one has drank 
of it, the steepest monntains seem to be a plaiu, and one can make 
the tour of the kingdom withont fatigue.” 

When people ask for teachers aod more knowledge, and are 
willing to seek both even from those whom they once despised, it 
is evidence, not so mach of ignorance, as of knowledye, and an 
appetite for more. Gutzlaff was struck with the eagerness of a 

rean man of science who talked of medicine, and gladly received 
seods and drugs. One of the things most diligently attended to by 
the physicians of Cho-sen, in the embassy to Japan in 1875, was 
the study of Japanese systems of surgery and medicine. Shortly 
after their return home the government requested that a Japanese 
oo delat might come to Seoul and live, his support being guaranteed. 

When the country is opened, western doctors will doubtless find 
that the native practitioners exoel in the treatment of local 
diseases ; while surgery and scientifiv diagnosis are still to be 
taught. As a proof that Corean medical science is respected in 
Chiua, we may mention that the most celebrated Corean medical 
book, “ Tivag-oi-po-kan,” has been republished in Peking—an honor 
arely granted to a foreign author until within the last half-century. 

Some other common diseases are tyhoid and intermittent fevers, 
epilepsy. cholera, and Aok, or goiter. In the first case, every effort 
is made to induce perspiration ; failing in which, death is inevit- 
able in three or four days. Sudden and fatal fite of indigestion 
arealso as common in Corea asin Japan. Perhaps the greatest 
eanse of bodily disoniers is the bad water of the couutry. which the 
people, in utter carelessness of life, seem never to filter or keep 
properly cleansed. In the provinces of Kiang-sang, scrofula and 
mervous disorders are sadly frequent, by reason of the bad water. 
For the latter, the virtues of strychnine or St. Ignatius bean are 
we lknown. One of the crowd of diseases thus produced, and called 
by the natives sutho, is characterized by swelling of the legs and 
knee joints. In many pera Str ape old age is inducec. The 
teeth fall out, the knees are enfeebled, and other symptoms of seni- 
lity are apparent. , 

Their treatment of contagious diseases savors of fear born of 
ignorance. The patient suffering from infectious disease is laid out 
in a piorg-mak, or straw hut, in the fields. The rich and those 
with friends are given food and water till they recover, if indeed 
they do. The poor and friendless are left in these living graves to 
starve and die. When an entire village is infected, the roads 
leading to it are shut up with briers, and a brauch of briers is hung 
up over each house to denote contagion within. We won-ler whe- 
ther this is the origin of the thorns etuck up at New-Year's in 
Japan to ward off disease? Only the rich can afford regular physi- 
cians. The poor depend upon nostrums, charms, and conjurors. 
The great and effectual door of approach, and the harvest of use- 
fulness here opened to the Christian missionary physician, is too 
manifest to be more than pointed out.—Witcram Exvrior Grirris. 


to the sick Corean's heart is by 
a toothsome diet which the doctor 
Iu this prescription the natives 








THE, TEA TRADE—CAUSE ~~ reaceciaeae " 

Within the past fortnight some of the daily newspapers is 
City have besn endeavoring, with a good deal more zeal than 
accuracy, to explain the existing depression in the Tea trade by 
publishing a series of iuterviews with a number of merchants more 
or less directly oonnected with the business, in which the inter- 
viewed have ventilated their individual opinions as to the causcs 
which have led to the present unfortunate condition of the market. 
So far as they have gone, these opinions have been undoubtedly 
correct, but in almost every instance they have represented the 
views of interested parties strongly prejudiced in their own behalf 
and based upon experience confiued to their own field of operations. 
It may be well, therefore, to take a broader and more comprehensive 
view of the subject from the etand point of anprejudiced observa- 
‘gion. ‘Lhe present depreasion of the Tea trade is due to the culmiua- 
tion of a series of events which have been gradual in their develop- 
‘ment, the narration of which is necessary to a fall and definite 
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comprehension of the situation as it now exists. Going back then 
as far as twenty-five years. or to a period before our civil war, im- 
portation of Tea was confined to some half dozen mercantile firms 
who were either directly or indirectly connected with the old hong 
merchants of China and who, by their expert knowledge of the 
business and the facillities for trade which they possessed in China, 
virtually enjoyel a monopoly. Ia proportion to the demand the 
supply was in those years limited, and a shipment was as sure of 
paying ® profit as is the payment of interest upun United States 

“nds at tho present day. ‘hese assared profits were large, and 
this fact explains the wealth of all those who were aagioed in the 
China trade in those days. These “ geod old times,” which are 
so often referred to asa happy past, continued uatil the inflation 
period that succeeded our civil war, when the abuodance of money, 
the facility with which bank credits were obtained, together with 
increased methods of commanication by steam and telegraph, 
bronght with them competition for this profitable business. The art 
of Tea tasting, which up to that time had been confined to the Cha- 
szee of the old hongs, was acquired by many who fouud it to their 
interest to become acquainted with what had been before considered 
a hidden mystery. Isnporters of Tea began to iucrease in number, 
large jobbers had the bolduess to break t rough old traditions and 
import their own supplies, so that in the course of ten years the 
demand in China had increased ao rapidly that even the addition of 
Japan and the Island of Formosa to the Tea prodacing districts was 
barely sufficient to supply the requirements of buyers. Many of the 
Cross-road grocers from the Altantic to the Pacific Coast, became 
importers and sold the “early pickings ” of the new crop with each 
recurring season. Meanwhile Jolin Chinaman, alive to the changed 
condition of affsira, and the bigh prices offered for his product, 
began to grow and prepare his Tea in greater quantities, but with 
less care, and he has continued so to do up to the present moment, 
with a gradual but steady deterioration in quality, ev that to-day 
what may be termed good Tea is the exception, and not, as hereto- 
fore, the rule. 

Consumption, however, has not kept pace, either with prodaction 
or the vo'ume of importation, and within recent years competition 
among importers of all classes has been so keen that nearly every- 
thing offered for sale inthe East has been bought up with avidity, and 
notwithstanding frequent loeses the bard lessons of experience have 
been entirely unheeded. Jobbers have imported all they wanted 
and a little more, and regular importers have continued to bay and 
ship, so that the market has been fed thas by two streams with a 
rapid and ever increasing tide. So great a change in the methods 
of importation has naturally led to equally important changes in 
the method of doing business. Originally the jobber, who was a 
distributor, pure and simple, bought supplies upon this market from 
importers as they were landed, but wheu the jobber became his own 
importer, his requirements by purchase here began to diminish, 
and soon the regular importer, who teuaciously clung to his 
iuvheritance of * old custom,” while his bayers were dimiuishing in 
an adverse ratio, had recourse to the auction room in order to Sad 
a market for his stocks, thinking, no doubt, that as the old time 
job'.er bad seen fit to entrench upon his territory by becoming what 
is pow styled a “ jobbing importer,” it was equally open to him 
(the importer) to try his band at becoming the distributor of his 
own importations. Sach action on both sides naturally brought 
two branches of the trade that had previously worked in ha:mony 
in direct autagoniem with one another, and it became a case of 
diamond cut ‘diswoad wherein both were striving for the supremacy ; 
so that for the past two years, as the fight waxed hotter, we find 
jobbers denouncing auction sales us the certain cause of disaster and 
ruin, importers upbraidiug those who undermined the'r trade and 
anctioneers hurling anathemas at all who decried “the only pro 
and economical way of selling Tea.” With such fierce competition 
and over-supply there has been necessarily a large shrinkage in 
values until, with trifling exceptions, the trade has been carried on 
for more than a year at a steady and heavy loves. Furthermore, low 
prices have made consumers use more discrimination as to qualit y, 0 
that the most saleable stock has been that of the best description, 
and in this way the cream of the crop imported has been readily 
skimmed off, leaving only the drege, which unhappily have com- 
prised a very large proportion of our annual importations. The 
question "shane! to the holders of this unsaleable stock bas been 
oue that has affected the morale of the trade, and in order to save 
themselves from being “ stuck,” all manner of expedients have been 
invented to work off what in the absence of a better term cau only 
be called trash. The removal of daty a few years ago. in response 
to the popular cry of “a free breakfast table,” has resulted in this 
country becoming a regular dumping ground for the low grade and 
undesirable kinds that could not be marketed elsewhere ; such Tea 
as the sani lawe of Great Britain would never permit to be 
landed, much less offered for sale. A alar method of foisting 
these inferior grades upon consumers here, has been by what is 
termed ‘* atuffing,” whereby a paseably good Tea bas been loaded 
down with all the trash it would bear, and at the same time retain 
its appearance to the credulous consumer. : 

It is euch competition, with all ite attendant evils, that has led 
to the suspension within a few weeks of one of the most respected 
members of the Trade in this city, and eo far as can be jedged at 
present, other dicasters must follow. It is not a question auc- 
tion sales, but of excessive comnetition and over-supply, and whether 
this is to be carried on until, like the Kilkenny cats, nothing but 
the tails are left, it is difficult now to determine. Middlemen have 
been crowded out, and the field of operation has been narrowing 
each year, but when is it to end? With so much obstinacy in 
the past, there will be obstinacy in the fatare, and whether or not 
one of the contestants will retire with the cry “enough,” or be 
forced out by being completely used up, the future alone can 
determine. Meatiwhile, prices are being forced lower, the trade is 
completely demoralized, and the situation has become as critical as 
the outlook is omiuous.—N. Y. Price Current. 
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LONGFELLOWS POSTHUMOUS DRAMA. 


[Longfellow’s posthumous dramatic poem, “ Michael An- 
gelo,” is being published in the Atlantic Monthly, the first 
part appearing in the January number, It is said to be com- 
plete, and as it does not fall below his usual standard of 
merit, it is rather remarkable that it was not published daring 
the poet’s lifetime. From the announcement made in the 
Atlantic some months ago, that the last of Longfellow’s 
posthamous poems had been published, it would appear that 
the existence of “‘ Michael Angelo” was not known to his 
literary executors at that time. We produce below the first 


instaliment.] 
MICHAEL ANGELO. 
DEDICATION. 


Nothing that is shall perish utterly, 
But perish only to revive again 
In other forms, as clouds restore in rain 
The exhalations of the land aud sea. 
Mon build their houses from the masonry 
OF ruined tombs ; the passion and the pain 
Of hearts, that long have ceased to beat, remain 
To throb in hearts that are, or are to be. 
So from old chronicles, where sleep in dust | 
Names that once filled the world with trumpet tones, 
I build this verse ; and flowers of soug have thrust 
Their roots among the loose disjuinted stones, 
Which to this end I fashion as I must. 
Quickened are they that touch the Prophet's bones. 
eo ‘e e e e e 


MONULOGUE. 
Michael Angelo's studio. He is at work on the cartoon of the Last 
Judgment. 


MICHAEL ANGELO. 


Why did tho Pope and his ten Cardiuals 
Come bere to lay this heavy task upon me ? 
Were not the paintings on the Sistine ceiling 
Enough forthem? ‘hey saw the Hebrew leader 
Waiting, and clutching his tempestnous beard, 
But heeded not. ‘Ihe boues of Julius 
Shook iu their sepulchre. I heard the sound ; 
They only heard the sound of their own voices. 
Are there no other artists here in Rome 
To do this work, that they must needs seek me ? 
Fra Bastian, my Fra Bastian, might have done it ; 
Bat he is lust to art. The Papal Svals, 
Like leaden weights upon a dead man’s eyes, 
Press down his lids ; and so the burden falls = - 
On Michael Angelo, Chief Architect- : 
And Painter of the Apostolic Palace. 
Thar is the title they cajule me with, 
To make me do their work aud leave my own ; 
a having once oe I turn not back. 

low, ye bright angels, on your golden trum 
To tle four corners of ths earthy and wake a 
The dead to judgment! Ye recording angels, 
Open your books and read! Yo.dead, awake ! 
Rise from your graves, drowsy aud drugged with death, 
As men who suddenly aroused frum sleep 
Look round amased, and know not where they are ; 
In happy hours, when the imagination 

akes like a wind at midnight, and the soul 
Trembles in all its leaves, it is a joy o 
To be uplifted on its wings, and listen 
To the prophetic voices in the air 
That call us onward. Then the work we do 
Is a delight, and the obedient hand 
Never grows weary. But how different is it 
In (be disconsolate, discouraged hours, 
When all the wiedum of the world appears 
As trival us the gossip of a nurse 
a sick-room, and sree! work seems useless. . 

at in it guides my hand, what thoughts possess me 

That I have drawn her face among the angels, : 
Where she will be hereafter ? O sweet dreams, 
That through the vacant chambers of my heart 
Walk iu the silence, as familiar phantoms 
Frequeut an ancient house, what will ye with me? 
‘Tis said that Emperors write their names in green 
When under age, but when of age in purple. 
Bo Love, the greatest Emperor of them all, 
Writes his iu green at first, but afterwards 
In the imperial purple of our blood. 
First love or last love—which of these two passions 
Is more omnipotent? Which is more fair, 
The star of morning or the evening star P 
The suurise or the sunset of the heart ? 


Google 


The hour when wo look forth to the unknown, 
And the advancing day consumes the shudows, 
Or that when all the landscape of our lives 
Lies etretched behind ur, snd familiar places 
Gleam in the distance, and swect memories 
Rise like a tender baze and maguify ; 

The objects we behold, that soon must vanish ? 
What matters it to me whose countenance 

Is like Lavcoon's full of pain ; whose forehead 
Is a plowed harvest-tield, where Uhreescore years 
Have sown in sorrow and have reaped in anguish ; 
To me, the artisan, to whom ull women 

Have becn as if they were not, or at must 

A suddeu rush of pigcons in the air, 

A flutter of wings, n sound, and thes a silence ? 
Iam too old for love; Iam tuoold . 

To flatter and delude myself with visions — 

OF never-ending friendship with fair women, 
Imaginations, fantasies, illusious, ; 

In which the things that cannut be take shape, 
And seum to be, and for the moment are. 

[Convent bells ring. : 
Distant and near, and low, and load the bells, 
Dominican, Benedictine, and Franciscan, 
Jangle aud wrangle in their airy towers, 
Discordant as the brotherhoods themselves 
In their dim cloisters. ‘The descending sun 
Seaman to caress the city that he loves, 

And crowns it with the aureole of a saint. 
I will go forth and breathe tue air a while. 








CHESS PROBLEM. 
By J. B. of Bridport. 





White. 

King at QB2 
Rook at K R 5. 
Bishops at K Kt 8 and K G, 
Pawn at QKvs. 

, Black, 
King = at Q 5. 
Pawns at QB6,Q Kt 5. 


White to play and mate in 8 moves. 





Soulution of Chees Problem of 3rd February, 


By Tesa. 
White. Black. 
1.—B takea P. 1—P WR 65. 
2.—R to K Kt 4. 2.—K to Q 2. 
8.—R to K Ke 8, mate. 


Correct answer received from ** Omega.” 








NEXT MAIL DUE FROM 





AMETIOR .....cccccccccccoccocseccecsevsesseseed O. & O. Co. 
AMOTION secisissscscsisscsesssccsscevescccecves 0. &0.Co. | Feb. 20th* 
Europe, vid Hong! secccescccccccceee] ML BM. Co. 
a560R sea sacesscacdescases- doomicess M. B. Co. 
Hongkong ....ccccccccccccesescecccccccssccces P. & O. Co. 
Hongkong ...........sc0ee @ seecereseceseeeeed P. AL. Co. 
Hongkong. .............sscecseseesssscseeesee- O. & O. Co. 
Shanghai, Hiogo and Nagasaki......... M. B. Co. Feb. 15th 





* Left San Francisco, January 80th, Qosanic. 





NEXT MAIL LEAVES FOR 


America ..... ecsacostccassses aceeeacastecdsvs | O. & O. Co 

pn aciiceaieas oeeisseooteecaa./sanaasedaeete 0. &0.Co. | Feb. 17th 
OR .ccccccosrcccesccccccsnssccccescosecees P. M. Co. Mar. lst 

Europe, vid Hongkong............sccsesses P. & O. Co. 

Earope, via Hongkong ............s0000 M. M. Co, 

Hakodate ............... esesasscszese decease M. B. Co. 

Hongkong .............cescssecsessescessesene O. & O. Co. 

Hongkong .......... wadesisaceddeassesessscesaes P. M. Co. 

Shanghai, Hiogo and Nagasaki......... M. B. Co. Feb. 14th 


The arrival and departure of mails by the “‘ Occidental and 
Oriental,” the “ Pacific Mail,” and tho * Peninsular and Ocentel * 
Companies, are approximate only. eainaclee ene: Oclentel 
eee ot tk 


SUNDAY CHURCH SERVICES. 


Christ Church : 11 a.m. and 6.30 P.M. 

Union Church: 11 A.M. and 8 P.M. 

Roman Catholic Church : 8 and 9.30 a.m. 

English Charch, No. 12, Sakaicho, Kiridoshi, Shiba, Tokiyo : 11 a.m. 


Feb. 10, 1883.] 








METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 





For Week Beatxxtna Furpay, FEBRUARY 2NnpD, 1682. 
Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hongé, Tokiyo, Japan. 
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REMARKS. 


Heavy line represents barometer. 

Light continuous line—max. & min. thermometers. 

———~representa velocity of wind. 

$$$ ____________ percentage of humidity. 

Max. velocity of wind 25.8 miles per hour on Thursday at 6 a.m. 

woe barometer is reduced to tho freezing point and to the level of 
6 sea. 


The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 30-353 
inches on Tuesday at 10 am., and the lowest was 29680 inches 
on Thursday at 6 a.m. 


The highest temperature for the week was 41.0 on Tuesday, 
and the lowest was 21.0 on Satunlay. The maximum and minimam 
for the oorresponding week of last year were 54.8 and 30.8 
respectively. 

The totel amount of snow for the week was 2-971 inches, against 
1°940 inches (snow and rain) for the correspouding week of last 
year. 


et a ey 











SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


ARRIVALS. 

Feb. 3, Japanese steamer Horai Afaru, 407, from Yokkaichi, Gene- 
ral, to M. B. Co. ‘ 

Feb. 3, German schooner /[. Bremer, E. Bremer, 332, from Takao, 
January 10th, Sugar, to Chinese. 

‘Feb. 3, British steamer Flintshire, Courtney, 1,017, from Hong- 

. _ kong, Jauuary 24th, Mails and General, to Adamson, Bell & Co. 
Feb. 4, American schooner Eliza, Abbot, 113, from Kobe, January 
29th, Geueral, to J. D. Carroll & Co. 

Feb. 4, Russian steamer Peter der Grosse, Gert. Schréck, 548, from 
Takao, January 27th, Sugar, to Smith, Baker & Co. 

Feb. 4, Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, A. F. Christensen, 
1,842, from Kobe, February 2nd, Gereral, to M. B. Co. ; 
Feb. 5, Japanese steamer Zaganoura Maru, Mataumoto, 448, from 

Yokkaichi, General, to M. B. Co. 
Feb. 6, British steamer, Sumatra, J. Fairtluugh, 1,406, from 
HoneRony, vit’ Nagasaki and Kobe, January 26th, General, to 
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Feb. 6, French steamer Molga, Du Temple, 1,039, fron Hongkong, 
January 3uth, Gencral, to M. M. Co. 
Feb. 6, Japanese steamer Tukachiho Maru, C. Nye, 1,407, from 
Hakodate vid Oginohama, February 3rd, General, to M. B. Co. 
Feb. 6, Japancse steamer Jivrai Maru, 407, from Yokkaichi, 
General, to M. B. Co. : 

Feb, 7, Japanese steamer Shinagawa Maru, J. A. Kilgour, 908, 
from Hako:late, Eebruary 5th, Ice and Fish, to M. B. Co. 

Feb. 7, Japanese steamer Tukai Maru, Carew, 632, from Kobe, 
Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

Feb. 7, British steamer Arabic, W. G. Pearne, R.N.R., 2,787, from 
San Francisco, January 18th, Maile and Geueral, to 0. & O. Co. 

Feb. 8, Japanese steamer Jukia Maru, R. Swain, 1,146, from Shang- 
hai and ports, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

Feb. 9, Japanese barqne Sumanoura Maru, Spiegelthal, 730, from 
Nagasaki, Coale, to M. B. Co. 











DEPARTORES. 

Feb. 2, Japancso steamer Tokai Maru, Carew, 652, for Kobe, 
General. despatched by M. B. Co. 

Feb. 3, Japanese steamer I/vrai Maru, 407, for Yokkaichi,General, 
despatched by M. B. Co. 

Feb. 3, Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, J. Wynn, 1,096, for 
Hakodate General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Feb. 3, French barque St. res, Frond, 542, for Cebu, Ballast, des- 

atched by Walsh, Ilall & Co. 

Feb, 4, Japanese steamer Kiushiu Maru, Frank, 597, for Nobiru, 
General, despatched Ly M. B. Co. 

Feb. 4, American steamer City of Peking, Berry, 5,079, for Hong- 
kong. Mails and General, despatched by P "SL Co. 

Feb. 5, Japanexc stenmer Wakanowra Mare, A. F. Christensen, 1,343, 
for Kobe, Mails and Goneral, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Feb. 6, Japaneso steamcr Taganoura Maru, M. Matsumoto, 814, 
for Yokkaichi, General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Feb. 6, British steamer Gaelic, W. A. Turpin, 1,712, for San 
Francisco, Mails and General, despatched by O. & 0. Co. 

Feb. 7, Javanese steamer Genkai Maru, G. W. Conner, 1.084, for 
Shanghai and ports, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Feb. 7, Japanese steamer Horai Marw, 407, for Yukkaichi, General, 
despatched by M. B. Co. 

Feb. 8, Britich steamer Arabic, WW. G. Pearne, R.N.R., 2,787, for 
Hongkong, Mails and Geueral, despatchod by O. & O. Co. 

Feb. 9, Japanese ateamer Jugarowra Maru, Mateumoto, 448, for 
Yokkaichi, General, deepatched by M. B. Co. 

Feb.9, Japanexo steamer Sakauchiho Maru, C. Nye. 1,407, for Hako- 
date, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Feb 9, Japanese steamer Tolai Maru, Carew, 652, for Kobe, Mails 
and Gencral, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Feb. 10, British steamer Strathlecen, Pearson, 1.588, for New 
York via Japan and China porte, Tea and General, despatched 
Smith, Baker & Co. 

Feb. 10, Ruesian steamer Peter der Grosse, Gert. Schrick, 548, for 
Kobe, General, despatched by Smith, Baker & Co. 

Feb. 10, Britieh steamer Sumatra, J. Fairthrough, 1,406, for Hong- 
ed Rass Kobe and Nagasaki, Mails and Geucral, despatched by 

. & O. Co. 





PASSENGERS. 


Per Japancso stenmer Wakanovra Maru, from Kobe :—Messrs, 
Dimock, Dall, and 5 Japancse in cabin; and 51 Japanese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Sumatra, from Hongkoug via N ki and 
Kobo :—Mizs Marzh, Lieut. C. W. Ashby, Mes«ra. W. E. Drummond, 
A. Stein, Riccard, Powell, Muller, Caszsumbhoy, Wong, and Loo 
Fook in cabin ; and 17 Japanese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Gaelic, for San Francieco :—Mrs. Osgood, 
Dr. Meyer, aud Lieut. Bariatinsky in cabin ; and 4 Earo s and 
43 Chinese iu steerage. For New York: Mr. and Mrs. G. Farley, 
Jun., child and servant, Messra. Geo. Hamilton, and Emile Sha- 
brand in cabin. For Paris: Mr. J. Gilbert in cabin. For London: 
Mr. J. M. James in cabin. 

Per Freuch steamer Volga, from Hongkong :—Messrs. Vosburg, 
Davidson, and Hamada in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Takackiko Maru, from Hakodate ;—5 Japa- 
nese in cabin ; and 123 Japanese iu steerage. 

Per British steamer Arabic, from San Francisco :—Mies M. 
Prayn, Miss M.G. Hillman, Messrs. James Bacheldor, John Thorpe, 
T. Walker, Gurdon Coit, I. Ishiguro, J. Takamine. and Ishibashi 
Ayohiko in cabin ; and 3 Europenne in steerage. For Hongkong : 
Mr. L. L. Bush, and Lieut. Jno. F. Mills, R.N., in cabin; and 92 
Chinese in steerage. : ‘ 

Per Japanese steamer Genxkai Maru, for Shanghai and ports :— 
Mrs. J. Drummond and two children, Messre. D. Gay, P. Zicavo, 
E. C. Hopper, J. T. Lewis, G. 8. Coit, Hamada, Obata, Takenaka, 
Morishita, Tsuda, Sakai, Iwamura, Fakushima, Takahashi, Yosbi- 
mura, Horiuchi, Kokushi, aud Yasugi in cabin. 

Per Japanese stcamer Zokio Maru, from Shanghai and porte :— 
Mr. and Mrs. Esdale and child, Mr. Ramsay and family, Captain 
Taylor, Messrs. R. Vchonstraetin, F. Ringer, J. Rayter, ¥. Colomb, 
E. C. Kirby, J. Isaacs, Werner, Yanagiya,.Takenaka, and Hashi- 
moto in cabin ; and 1 European and 135 Japanese in steerage. 





REPORTS. 

The Japancse steamer Wakanowra Maru, Captain A. F. Chris- 
tensen, reports :—Left Kobe on the 2nd February, at 4.50 p.m. with 
Light north-westerly wiud and cloudy weather. On the 3rd Feb- 
ruary experienced materate N.N.W. winds to Rock Island; thence 
to port moderate N.E. wind aud cloudy weather. Arrived in port 
on the 4th instant, at 10.30 p.m. On the 3rd February, at 430 p.m. 
passed a French mail steamer, bound for Hongkong. 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 














IMPORTS. 


ed has continued for Yarns, of which some 800 bales have been sold at 


Since our last issue, the enquiry then mention ; 
he ; Med Shirtings continue neglected, and other Goods call for no special 


slightly higher prices fur Low and Mediu:n qualities. 
remark. 


COTTON YARNS :— COTTON PIECE GOODS :— : . = 

Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium ... per pical pape to oe eset ade (cane. Ives 12 yds. 43 per pieces... $1.75 to 2.05 
Goolto Best... ... - 39.25 to 31.2 WOOLLENS :— : 

Bombay, No.20. do. ese cep 2873 t0-28.00 | Plain Orleans... .. ++ w+ 40-82 ye. $2 in, ... $3.80 to 6.40 
f y i i see 32.00 to 33.00 i eee cee tee Bm ‘ wax 23 i 

Nos. 28 to 33 Common to Medium » Figured Orleans 4 se 4) 2 ae Uap 


~ Goo to Bost... ...  «s 83.25 to 35.25 Italian Cloth... ... se. + ; 0 
33 tod ne use vue cee cee ee gs «36.09 t0.37.00 | Moussolines de Laiaes :—Crape 24 80 Spot O14 to 0.138 
. . do. me 2 < eee le 23> 
COLTON “EIR IE GOD 3 do Yosen 24°, 30.. ... 0.30 to 0.87% 


Gcay Sulitings:--5k 1 per piece SF to 80 in... $1.75 fo 2.22) | Clothe, Pilots cont By, 86 ay on 0.30 to 0a 
‘ay ae :° pe ‘ vod . ‘ woe coe = ne ry eee . oi dee 
T:Cloth:—71b ... ... 24 yda. 32 ia. per piece 1.424 to 1.50 Union Ao ge ge 930 to 0.85 
Indigo Shirtings:— 12 vy Sh 19) oad | Blankets, eoarlet and green, 6to 5 ths, peri... 0.87 to 0.41 
Cotton Italians & Sateous Black 32 ;. per yard 0.08 to 0.09, | IRON :— pal aici 
Tarkey Reds: 2 to 2} th 24 yds. 30 ,, per pieoo 1.15 to 1.45 Flat Bara } itn... wee cee cee cee tee cee nee ty ae 
do. Qpto2tb2t ,, 30,, 1.85 to 1.33 Me ta wee ae org fave ase ase vee ne BO 03.22 
do. Sib... 24 -,, ~380,, a 1.63 to 1.80 Rounds aud sqaares up tofin. ... ... ... we 3. rn 
Velvets :—Black ... ... 35, 22.4, is 5.90 to 8.25 Nailrod, assorted... 0. see soe oe ee cee tee at rear 
Victoria Lawne .:. .. 12 ,, 42-3 is 0.72} to 0.77} do. small size ...0 0. 0. se cee nee ewe | (2685 tl 3 


KEROSENE. —No business has been done in oil during the past week, and deliveries have only becn practicable 
to the extent of 2,500 cases, owing to the inclemency of the weather, Qu stations are, of course, nominal, 
Devoe ... sso veces, wwe nwe porccase, SRE J Other brands... ... sen ewe, per Case, $1.93 to 1.98 


SUGAR.—The Sugar Market ie dull, with but few transactions in the earlier part of the interval, the Chinese 
New Year holidays inducing a total suspension of business during the past three daye. Prices are, however, unaltered, and 
remain firm at the quotations given below. 


White, No.1... 2.0 eee sae cee eee POF pical, $3.50 to 9.00 White, No. 4 ... see coe coe cee vee POF pionl, $6.25 to 6.75 
Bota’ ee ovate Ace . ¥ ” "8.00 to 8.89 Sap Bey atk: iss SOD ORD ODS" "6.25 to 5.50 
‘1 cP Sie cbaes), eae .° 7.23 to 8.00 Brown Formosa = zn oee wee wee wee i 3.90 to 4.05 





. EXPORTS. 

SILK.—A fair quantity of silk has again been taken for inspection during the past week, but the very unsatis- 
factory quality of nearly the whole stock of silk now on the market, rendered the final settlement most difficult, and heavy 
rejections result in consequence. There is an active demand fur first clase Filatures, but the stock is so much reduced 
that holders are asking $630 per picul for silk of that class whether of 10/13 -or 14/16 denrs. Settlements for the week 
are 400 piculs, viz.: Hanks 140, Filatures 180, Kakedas 40, and Oshius 85 picula. Total settlements to date 18,529 
piculs. Stock, 4,300 piculs. Prices are unchanged ; the market closing weak fur Hanks, but firm for Filatures. 


Hanke—No. land 2... 00.0 2.0 coe ee ee ee $525 bo 535 Filatares—No. 3 ... woo coo cee cee coe cee wee $580 to 590 
as 99 2 sane cee cee coe cee coe cee eee = 590 to 520 Kakedas—Extra ...0 00.0 0c coo cee cee tee we | BZA. to 630 
te te Bh sce el cee cee cue cus cue cee 480 b0 490 is No. Lu. cee cee tae tee cae cee nee 600 C0 610 
” ve Sand Inferior  ... 2. wee cee wee «410 bo 450 Pr oe Bi we cee coe cee cen cee coe cee ©6568 to 570 

Filatures—Extra ... 0.0.0.2. ceo cee we eee wee 640 is Inferior =... 0 see nun wee cee vee «510 C0 530 

cs No. 1,10 to 13 10. 122 coe cee tee tee 620 to 630 Hamateky—1 and 3 0... see cee cee cee cee 470 to 480 
s vo UU CONE 2. 20. soe noe woe ee 610 to 620 ‘a Sand Inferior... ... ... so soe coe 4830 to 450 


TEA.—There have been but few purchases since the departure of the last American mail, settlements aggregating 
only 415 piculs, consisting of all grades, at previous prices, Yokuhama settlements for the season in round figures are 
168,820 piculs, showing a falling off of 11,650 piculs in comparison with the same date last year. Arrivals have been 
amall and unimportant. Settlements here and at Kobe are 265,549 piculs, against 279,347 piculs at the same corre- 
sponding date in 1882, ; 


Common... nn. nee tee nee tne nee cee cee oe BD Fine ... 2. see cee cee cee cue cee tee wee $24 BO 26 
Good Common ... 2. wee cee cee aoe ae o see cee 100012 Finest ... 2.2 coo coe coe cee toe cee cee cee «627 and Up'rds 
Medium ,o Wa: dene) 258) age -eew.’ See des cea? ace, 26 40:18 Choice... 2. sce see cee we sre see cee see Nominal. 
Good Mediam 20.0... ... ce cee cee tae see ewe 19 00-22 Ohoiaaeh:. ack >-.sce! neve vase! ae’ dass. anche =} . 


EXCHANGE. 


e Owing to Chinese New Year holidays there has been little doing in Excha during the t k. Closi 
quotations on the 7th instant were as follows — Bees ee Peper ee rer Mar reer 


Sterling—Bauk Bills on demand ...........csccc00.00- » 3/7 On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight ........ Ppeeere discount. 
a +s 4moaths’ AE neerescccceeccessere oe set Ona Shanghai--Bank a7 pa bl aaaenencometies i : 
* Private 4 months’ sight ..................... 3/3, ei Private 10 days’ sight..........00-...0. 73 
2 » 6 4 Pb: sbsswese eed sodes <i oo 3/8 Oa New York—Bank Bills on demand. .......00....0. 88 
On Paris—Bank sight...... e-saseeaes sssneenen-sensncsereees - 4.57 + Private 30 days’ sight ......sc0-.cc0 89 
ae Private 6 months’ sight .......0..... eseceee 4.70 On San Francisco—Bauk Bills on demand _...... «. 88 
ongkong—Bank eight ......0c-.scse....0.ceseeee - Par. ‘ Private 30 days’ sight ......... 89 


SHIPPING. 


Business during the week has been very dull; some enquiries have been made for vessels, but with the exception of 
the American ship Susan Gilmore for New York from Kobe, aud the British barque Gitanilla from here to Amoy, nothing 
has, so far, resulted. _ For New York, vid Saez Canal, the Strath/even sailed on the 9th; for London, the steamer Meri- 
core re fe arrive, is circulated ; while for Havre and Hamburg, the German steamers Lydia and Olympia have both 

aken the rtn, 
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The Japan Weekly Mail. 


‘Fals CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!’ ; 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. Whatever 
fis intended for insertion in the “JarPan WEEKLY Malu,” must be 
anthentieated by the name and address of the writer, not for publi- 
eation, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

It is particularl uested that all letters on business, relating to 
Advertisements, Job-printing, or Accounts, be addressed to the 
MANAGER: 

And that literary contributions of every degoription be addressed 
to the Eprror. 


YOKOHAMA : SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 17r1n, 1883. 








We have to apologize to ow readers for the very faulty manner 
ia which both the Daily and Weekly tssues of the “Japan Mail” 


So soon ds our new plant comes to hand, we propose to increase the 
size of the “ Mail” and otherwise improve tts form, and we trust that 
we shall then be able to atone, in some degree, for present short- 








NOTES. 


We regret to have to announce the death, from diptheria, 
at 9 p.m.,on the 15th instant, of His Imperial Highness, 
Prince Kwacho. The deceased was in his eighth year. On 
the day after the melancholy event posthamous honoars were 
conferred on him, and an Imperial Rescript was issued raising 
him to the Third Rank among Princes of the Blood, and 
authorizing Lim to be known thereafter as the Emperor's 
adopted son. 


We have few events of interest to record at the close of this 
week. The snow seems to have obstructed news as well as 
traffic, and the times being as hard as the weather, general 
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Yokohama, February 17th, 1883. 


[$24 Pern Annum. 


stagnation is the result. Ou Friday morning the white flakes 
began to descend again as thickly as ever; but they soon 
Gave way to a steady fall of rain which restored things to 
their normal condition, and washed away some of the waves 
of mud that drifted about the thoroughfares. Osaka ahd 
Kiyoto seem to have suffered scarcely less than Tokiyo, but 
fortunately no accidents of a serious natare are reported, 
Our correspondent K. L who, in our last issue, compared the 
effects of a snow-storm to the teaching of missionaries, inas- 
much as both, according to his notions, promote a want of faith: 
in the efficacy of haman agencies, must have been edifiea by 
observing how lightly the Japanese treat this terrible evidence 
of supernataral tyranny. Snow men and women, complete in 
all details of anatomy and habiliment, were quite insufficient 
to satisfy the artistic cravings of jiorikisla coolies and tea- 
house myrmidons. Quaint fancies of all eorts—not always 
such as a Qaaker or a Puritan would desire to photograph— 
fuand expression at every available spot in the capital ; and 
one street, especially, in the neighbourhood of Riyogoka, was 
distinguished by the figure of a monstrous ghostly dragon, 
modelled with such masterly ekill that, seeing it, one could 
not but agree with the writer who says that nobody knows 
how to fashion a dragon unless he believes in its existence. 
Ifa heavy snow-fall has some disagreeable consequences, it 
serves at least to display the joyous and fancifal aspects of 
Japanese character. ; 
e*e 

The proverbial ‘oldest inhabitant” of Tokiyo says that 
he never remembers a winter so free from fires as the 
present has so far proved. We mentioned that at New 
Year’s time incendiarism threatened to become rife—so much 
80, indeed, that the usual pine and straw decoratiois were 
deemed dangerous and curtailed in conseqaence—but two or 
three arrests were made, and since then, instead of a sauce 


*| cession of conflagrations combining in the destruction of a 


considerable portion of the city—as it bas hitherto been our 
painfal daty to record every year—not more than five or six 
fires have taken place, all of insignificant dimensions and in 
unimportant quarters, People are inclined to attribute much 
of this immanity to the exertions of the gendarmes, though 
it must be confessed that there is some difficulty in under- 
standing why policemen with swords should be better able 
to prevent incendiarism than policemen with batons. At all 
events the fact is that nothing is rarer in Tokiyo now-a-days 
than the clang of the fire-bell, whereas it was formaly so 
common that the trae “citizen of the metropolis” regarded 
it as a lullaby and could not sleep without it. 


The vernacular press still continues to discuss the new 
taxes in a more or less hostile spirit, but on the whole the 
people seem to have resigned themselves to the situation, 
The Government is managing matters with a strong hand 
and nipping in the bud any attempt to create discontent. 
Thus the Fiyx Shimbun, the principal organ of the Liberals, 
was suspended on the 9th instant, for publishing an article 
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in which the necessity for imposing additional taxes was 
strongly called in question, and some mischievous suggestions 
were made as tothe spirit these measures might be expected 
to arouse and the political consequences they might entail. 
No better example of unserapulons opposition could be found 
than the tone adopted by some of the Liberals at this juncture ; 
for whereas their constant ontery formerly used to be that 
the only sound financial policy for Japan is a substitution of 
direct for indirect taxation, they now find faulé with the 
Gorernment for resorting, on a limited scale, to the very 
measures they themselves have hitherto advocated. In some 
districts, on the other hand, the necessity of strengthening the 
army and navy is so fully recognized that voluntary contribu- 
tions are paid for that purpose. A notable instance of this 
has occnrred at Kiyoto, where a namber of persons have set 
on foot a project for parchasing and presenting to the Govern- 
ment a large ironclad at an estimated cost of eight handred 
thousand yen. In Chiba prefecture, also, several gentlemen 
under the leadership of a Mr. Sakurai, are reported to con- 
template forming a society for the parpose of combating the 
the popular prejadice against military service. The memorial 
of the projectors of the scheme farnishes some interesting in- 
formation with regard to the effects produced on the lower 
classes by military service. Mr. Sakurai points out that the 
hardships of the conscription fall almost entirely apon those 
who are least able to bear them, wealthy persons escaping, 
for the most part, by purchasing exemption. ‘ When the 
eoldiers return home,” he says, “after the expiration of their 
term of three years, they find themselves no longer fitted for 
their former occupations, whether of commerce or agricalture, 
and while hesitating whether to resume their old calling or 
to start afresh, they fail even to obtain their daily bread. 
Thus misery often forces them to crime and into the 
clatches of the law.” If they have been fortunate enough 
to attain distinction while with the colours, these mis- 
haps are, of course, avoided; but in times of peace 
few opportunities of winning fame or reward come within 
the soldier's reach, and people, seeing only the ill effects of 
service, naturally come to regard it as thing to be shunned. 
Mr. Sakurai concludes that the only remedy for this state of 
affairs is to offer larger recompense to those who hold their 
lives at the disposal of the country. He accordingly asks for 
permission to form a society for collecting funds to be devoted 
to this purpose. The scheme is g most laudable one, and we 
wieh its projectors success. 
e%e 

It is reported that the Government contemplates the im- 
position of an income-tax, leviable only upon those who are 
in receipt.of fixed incomes from the State. The scheme has 
been suggested by the holders of these incomes themselves, 
and we have heard ten per cent named as the rate of taxation 
likely to be adopted. The wisdom of such a measure seems 
doubtfal in view of the large sacrifices that have already Leen 
made by the Kwazoka and Shizoku. Moreover, the Treasury 
would only be enriched to the extent of about one million yen, 
which seems buat a poor equivalent for the possible moral 
results of the proceeding. 

ee 

Rumours have been circulated by the vernacular press and 
re-published by the foreign newspapers of Yokohama, to the 
effect that eight-tenths of the police employed in this prefec- 
ture (Kanagawa) have resigned, and that the Settlement is 
consequently in danger of being left without any guardians of 
the peace, This report is an extraordinary exaggeration. 
Bo far as tho Foreign Settlement is concerned, no changes 
whatsoever have occurred, or are likely to occur. The Pre- 
fect, however, fiuding that some modifications of the existing 
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police system were necessary to improve the efficiency of the 
force, and that a certain degree of perfunctorinuss was 
noticeable on the part of constables and inspectors who had 
heen too long stationed in the same places, had reconrse to the 
expedient of importing some new blood from the Tokiyo con- 
stabulary. The measnre justified itsclf, and a large share of 
promotions naturally fell to the lot of the new-comers. This 
seems to have caused some discontent and led to the resigna- 
tion of a few inspectors (seven or eight in all), who, if we may 
judge from their subsequent proceedings, are well ont of the 
force. It is scarcely necessary to say that no resignations 
of constables have taken place, or indeed could have taken 
place, secing that the lower ranks of the force are bonud to 
serve for a fixed term of years. The radical joarnals—radical 
most of all in their thorough disregard of trath—do not 
hesitate to impart to this paltry affair a political aspect, pre- 
tending that the proximate cause of the resignations was the 
appointment of.a new Chief Inspector, Mr. Den, who is pre- 
sumed to be an ultra-royalist! A press which can resort to 
such dishonest expedients for the purpose of perverting public 
opinion, must be content to submit for an indefinite period to 
a censorship which its conduct daily justifies. 





His Imperial Highness Prince Arisagawa has some reasons 
for looking back at his recent trip to the West with a satisfac- 
tion not entirely unmixed. In Holland he was not recognized, 
and this neglect was referred by Mr. Rochassen, H.N.M.’s 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, to the fact that no official in- 
timation of the Prince’s visit had beon received by the Datch 
Government—an explanation which sounds somewhat lame 
when we remember the remarkably courteous welcome invari- 
ably offered by Japan to all visitors of distinction, whether 
travelling in an official or unofficial capacity. Inu America, 
again, the press fell into the curious error of mistaking a 
contretemps which originated with United Btates’ officials 
for a want of sociability on the part of the Prince himself. 
To England, however, was reserved the honour of being 
most republican. The Customs refused to pass the Prince's 
baggage without subjecting it to an examination, Some 
attempt to be no less polite than every other Oustom 
House in the universe was indeed made, inasinach as it was 
decided that only one of His Highness’ portmanteaux should 
be opened, but unfortunately that particular portmanteaa 
happened to contain some Rassian cigarettes, whereapon all 
the suspicions of these good old-fashioned folks were aroused, 
and every package was carefally inspected. Russian 
cigarettes! Why they might have contained dynawite or 
infernal machines. We cannot bat feel honestly proad of 
this strict adherence to regalations on the part of our 
worthy officials. It contrasts most favorably with the loose- 
ness of the Japanese Oustoms, where the baggage of an 
English Minister, Attaché, or member of the Legation Staff 
passed without qucstion or inspection of any sort. 





The Department of Agriculture and Finance has re- 
ceived numerous applications from the tea-producing 
districts, requesting that arrangements be made for con- 
vening a representative meeting to compare the methods 
of tea-growing in vogue throughout the country and to 
consider the prospects of the tea-trade generally. It has 
accordingly been decided to invite delegates from the 
various districts to meet at Kobe next October, and if 
possible to take the opportunity of holding, at the same 
time and place, an exhibition of teas and articles connected 
with their production and preparation. Should the latter 
portion r the scheme be carried ont, we beg to offer a 
suggestion to intending exhibitors. It is that they should 
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show, not only the gypsum and indigo used as coloring | official institutions, inasmuch as their note-issuing power 
matter in tea-firing godowns, but also a series of pales is based upon the security of Government bonds. It is 
containing sawples, as well as average amounts, of the | | therefore intolerable that they should be permitted 80 
perspiration which drops from the hands, arms, and head | grossly to abuse the peculiar privileges they enjoy. For 
of an able-bodied coolie or full-fleshed matron during | the sake of the country we could desire nothing better 
the eighty mid-summer minutes he or she is obliged 2a than that those privileges should be totally withdrawn, but 
stand bending over a firiug-pan and a mass of glowing | since this is not immediately possible, it is to to be hoped 
cbarcoal. that some means may at least be found to check such 
ruinous extortion. 
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We also venture to suggest to tho vernacular journals 
that accurate reports of meetings such as that fixed for 
next October at Kobe would be of great intorest aud im- 
portance to both their foreign and Japanese readers. 
Considering the progress journalism has displayed in this 
country, itis really surprising that so few attempts are 
made to procure trustworthy and competent reporters. 
The general public knows little or nothing of what takes 
place at meetings of Japanese Chambers of Commerce, 
District or Divisional Assemblies, and other bodies. A 
few days ago, for cxamplo, a number of tea-dealers as- 
sembled in Yokohama to discuss measures for placing the 
tea-trade on a sounder basis, and not a little curiosity was 
felt by foreign merchants to learn what direction the 
“deliberations had taken. §8o far, however, as tho verna- 
cular newspapers were concerned, we were left completely 
in the dark, and had it not been for some meagre details 


which reached us from another quarter, we should not] sequence was offered in ignorance of the truo facts 
have been able to give our readers any information. |of the case.” It will doubtless be remembered that a 
Doubtless the want of some simple stenographic system | portion of the foreign press of China charged Mr. Shishido 
must prove a serious deterrent to Japanese reporters, | with acting hastily aud even pettishly. The “trae facts 
but we learn that this difficulty is not likely to embarras | of the case” were fully explained by us enrly in 1881, and 
them much longer, as successful attempts have been made | it will be some satisfaction to Mr. Shishido to kuow that, 
to apply the methods of European short-hand to the/after an interval of more than two years, his withdrawal 
Japanese language. from the Chinese Capital is recognized “‘ to havo been no 
, more than a dignified protest against the deliberate insult 
that had been offered to his Govérnment—an insult which 
under other circumstances and in other countries might 
have been considered as an undoubted casus belli.” 


The same journal says that, so far as it has been informed, 
publicity has not yet been given to the terms of the treaty 
which the T’sung-li Yamén draughted and agreed to sign 
on the 81st of October, 1880. This is true, if the reference 
be to a verbatim copy of the documont, but the gist of its 
provisions was published by us two years ago. ‘hey are as 
follows :—First, Japan ceded to China the most northerly 
portion of the Riu Kiu group, that is to say, the Okinawa 
Islands (Miyako and Yayeyama), in consideration of which 
concession the boundary line between the territories of the 
two Empires was declared distinctly established, and all 
mutual interference permanently terminated. Second, the 
High Contracting Parties agreed that any favours, privileges, 
or immunities, in matters of commerce or navigation, 
already granted, or which might be thereafter granted, to 
the subjects or citizens of any other State by either Empire 
should be extended to the subjects of the other. Third, it 
was agreed that if either Contracting Party should there- 
after introduce any amendment or modification into 
existing treaties of commerce and navigation between it 
and any other State, separate negotations should be opened 
with the other for the purpose of coming to an agreement 
as to the adoption or otherwise of such amendment or 
modification. Nothing could be simpler, fairer, or more 
straightforward. Ohina’s capricious withdrawal at the 


The North China Herald writes in firm and very sen- 
sible terms with reference to the light thrown upon the 
Riukiu question by tho contents of the last volume of the 
United States Diplomatic correspondence, All the points 
now made by our Shanghai contemporary have been 
noted more than once in the colmnns of the Fapan Mail, 
anid we are pleased to see that public opinion is at Inst 
beginning to appreciate the true facts of the case. As 
matters stand at present, China’s position is that of a 
person who having made a proposal embodying his own 
wishes, reduced it to writing and fixed a day for signing, 
then suddenly drew back and declared that the whole 
question must be submitted to a third party. ‘ We do 
not hesitate to say,” writes the N.C. Herald, “ that a more 
glaring instance of international treachery was never 
placed on record, and all criticism that was passed at the 
time upon Mr. Shishido’s action in leaving Peking in con- 





If a Japanese merchant be- asked to-day to what he 
attributes the present tradal stagnation, his answer in- 
wariably is—dear money and cheap silver. As yet prices 
have only partially adjusted themselves to currency appre- 
ciation, and persons with fixed incomes, as well as manu- 
facturers and producers, are experiencing, in an inverse 
direction, the evils which accompany depreciation. But 
rates of interest are the chief trouble. We learn, from trast- 
worthy authority, that the National Banks, by combining 
among themselves, have succeeded in evading completely 
the restrictions imposed upon them by their regulations, 
and that they practice, sub resé, an amount of extortion 
which sounds almost incredible. The nature of the 
security offered has apparently ceased to sensibly affect 
the terms obtainable. Owners of houses, lands, or com- 
modities, considerably exceeding in value the amount of 
the advance required, are none the less mulcted to 
the tune of thirty, forty, or even fifty per cent, and 
the old usurious habit of deducting the interest from 
the principal is also in vogue. Many enterprises are 
said to be so crippled by the large sums of interest 
they are thus obliged to pay annually that the diffi- 
ealty of making ends meet under existing circumstances 
threatens to become insuperable. Active investigations 
are in process to determine the extent to which this usurious 
system has been carried with a view to compel a strict 
return to the rules under which the National Banks were 
established. ‘There is little fear, we presume, that the 
Government will ignore the invariable experience of other 


countries, and fall into the error of supposing that ratea} eleventh hour from a position she had herself prepared 
of interest can be successfully controlled by legislation. |and promised to occupy permanently, is one of the most 
To a certain extent, however, the National Banks are | extraordinary examples of diplomatic chicanery on record, 
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‘The Annual Mecting of members of the Chamber of 
Commerce was held in the rooms of that Association on 
Tuesday afternoon, and was fairly attended, as a glance at 
our report will show. The first and most interesting part 
of the business considered in the Acting-Scerctary’s report 
was the long pending matter of treaty revision. The 
correspondence appended to the report is voluminous, No- 
thing is yet publicly known as to the result of the Conference ; 
but the Chamber of Commerce Committee believes that it re- 
sulted in an understanding, between the Japanese Government 
and a majority of the Foreign Representatives, that it would 
be more advantageous to deal separately with the Commercial 
and Political aspects of Revision. “If that view should be 
approved by the various Home Governments interested, it 
would seem to hold out some prospect of « settlement of the 
former part of the question being arrived at within a reason- 
able period.” Naturally this utterance may be looked upon 
as quasi ofticial. So may that on the tariff in reply to a direct 
qnestion from H.B.M.’s Minister, as to whether a scheme based 
on an average of ten per cent, with certain exceptions, would 
in the opinion of the Committce be considered satisfactory by 
the foreign mercantile community. The Committee, “ whilst 
not failing to point out the injury to trade in Kerosene Oil and 
Sagar, likely to arise from the proposed excessive dutics of 15 
per cent and 20 per cent respectively, expressed itself on the 
general qnestion in a more or less guarded manner, and with a 
certain amount of reserve, feeling that on such an important 
point not only should the senso of the Chamber asa body 
be taken, bat the sense of the entire mercantile community.” 
The information on the Korean treaty is what has been fore- 
east in these colamns. The Yokohama Chamber, acting in 
co-operation with that of Hongkong, addressed a letter to 
Earl Granville, ander cover to His Excellency Sir Harry 
Parkes, on the 23rd August last, expressing the hope that an 
opportanity might be afforded the Obamber of stating its 
views in the Commercial clauses of the proposed Treaty before 
its final ratification, and the desired permission having been 
courteously accorded, the result of the Committee's delibera- 
tions is shown in a second letter to Earl Granville, under date 
9th January, 1883. ‘ The gist of this letter is condemnation 
of the proposed Treaty as meagre in its details and wholly 
ansatisfactory in its provisions, so much so as to offer no 
indacement whatever for foreign merchants to establish them- 
selves in Corea or even attempt to do business with that 
country, in the face of the higher privileges granted to Chinese 
and Japanese. A letter similar to the first one to Earl 
Granville was addressed to the Hon. A. Bingham, United 
States Minister at Tokio, in reference to the proposed Ame- 
rican treaty with Corea, bat nothing further than a formal 
acknowledgment has been received.” The discussion on the 
defective accomodation afforded to the foreign community in 
the mails from Earope through the canal is melancholy reading. 
The community through its leading members professes to be 
incompetent to remedy a grievous annoyance. Bat in this 
and the rest of the subjects discussed the report speaks for 
itself and demands no farther comment. 


The report of Oapt. P. A. Scott, Royal Navy, the Com- 
missioner appointed to investigate the causes of the loss of 
the steamer Cedar Grove, has been received ‘at Ottawa and 
may be of interest even here to mariners who are unaware where 
their next destination may be. Capt. Scott attribates the 
loss of the vessel mainly to the Northerly set of the current 
after passing Cape Race, ‘which probably carried the Cedar 
Greve at least 26. miles out of her course in 83 hours. The 
Captain is said to lave declared at the time the vessel struck 
that he expected to pass 30 miles off shore, and he conse- 
quently blamed his compass for being out of order. Capt. 
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Scott relieves the officers and crew of any blame for the loss 

of life, and declares their condact, after the ship struck, to 

have becn most praiseworthy. It is evident that Capt. Fritz 
was not aware of the great in-draught the polar carrent takes. 
After passing in a South-westerly direction along the Soath 

side of Newfoundland, it takes a Westerly, North-westerly, 

and Northerly set. It has-been supposed that this carrent 

dloes not extend more than 30 miles Westward of Newfound- 
land and St. Pierre ; but as so many ships, after leaving ports 
in Nova Scotia and Oape Breton to the Eastward of Cape 
Race, having in foggy weather been wrecked on St. Pierre, 
this is probably an error. 





The theatrical season is working on to a close as the San 
climes up toward the zenith ; and the playgoers of the Yoko- 
hama and Tokiyo settlements do not find that they have paid 
enough subscriptions for admission to tho theatre on 67 
Main Btreet, which, much abased as it is by actors and 
andicnce, has served a good tarn to generations of residents 
For duration of foreign sojourn in this region is not long, as 
those can testify who watched the representation of “ Oars” on 
Monday night, and who were present five years ago in the same 
edifice when “real ladies” first appeared in the ranks of the 
amatcars and treated an ébloui crowd to a gorgeous repre- 
sentation of “Trial by Jary.” Betore that our stage ladies 
were young men in skirts. One of them on this latest oo- 
casion, one of the sarvivors of a bright but necessarily limited 
band, acted as an elderly foreiga gentlemen. Probably 
the reminiscences of other times occurred to him as he walked 
the stage on this most recent occasion. 

With the best will in the world the critical witness of “Oars °” 
as it was seen on the stage here would fail to account for 
the spendid success it has had in both England and America. 
As a work of art it is far from being the best of Mr. Robert- 
sons prodactions. Yet it bas held its way ander bold manage- 
ments and spendid acting for eighteen years, and been recently 
revived in London, where it was witnessed by more than one 
of those who saw it in our Gaiety. Perhaps it may resemble 
“Patience” in that it pleases better on the second than the 
first performance. It is not too mach to hope, then, that 
the Amateur Dramatic Corps will put this theory to the test 
of practice. No one who saw the generally excellent per- 
formance of the other evening would gradge giving it a second 
trial. Asa mere spectacle it was a great success, the dresses 
of the ladies, and the scenery painted by Mr. Bernard, 
prodacing a capital effect. Then the three female réles 
were admirably cast. One of the artistes, the lady 
who played Blanche Haye, is no novice to the local stage, 
and commanded applause in all her endeavors. Lady 
Shendrin found an admirable exponent in a lady whose 
improvement on past excellence was strikingly manifest, 
while Mary Netley’s appreciation of her part could hardly 
have been excelled. To Mr. Vivanti, to whom we have 
above alluded, was intrusted the part of Prince Petrousky 
—gracefally and trathfally filled,—while Sir Alexander Shen- 
dryn and Hugh Chalcot foand worthy representatives, 
respectively, in Messrs. de Russett and B. Durant; bat the 
palm of honor among the male performers was certainly borne 
away by Sergeant ones, the in-sach-casts-inimitable Mr. 
Brewer. Angus Macallister had a less pleasant rd/e than his 
companions, and did his best with it. On the whole, again, 
“ Ours” is worth another trial by its present renderers ; and 
we trast that Mr. H. A. Herbert may induce his troupe to 
think so. Probably he gets his subjects to “go” as fast as 
his stage appliances will allow him ; but, beyond question, an 
element of enhanced success would be found in greater swift- 
ness of word and motion. When we have our new theatre, 
no doubt no such saggestion as this will be needed, Any 
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notice of the performance would be both unjust and incom- 
plete without seme cordial commendation of the attendance 
and performance of the Local Amateur Orchestra, ‘The ser- 
vices of the Tokiyo Bands being unavailable, the task of 
providing the music fell upon residents of Yokohama, who 
played under the skilled eupervision of Mr. Keil. The over- 
ture selected was that to Ruesini’s opera of Zancredi, which 
appeared to suffer at first from the instraments not being in 
tane and the nervousness of some of the performers. Svon, 
however, the musicians fell thoroughly together ; and the 
entre-actes Were played with the usual precision of this little 
band of Amateurs, to whom the best thanks of the full 
audience are hea:tily accorded for coming forward to bridge 
what would otherwise have been a hiatus valde deflendus, 


* 
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Apropos of the new tcmple of Theepis, we hear that the 
foundation stone will be laid shortly, and that the work will 
then proceed rapidly, on plans furnished by Mr, Oapelletti. 
Jack Frost and snow are Llamed for being the last obstractives 
to the inception of the enterprise, 





The North China Herald of the 81st of January sees “ by 
the Fapan Mail of the 18th instant that the United States 
Senate ratified Commodore Shufeldt’s Treaty with Corea upon 
the 10th. It is té be presumed,” the N. C. Herald continues, 
“ that this intelligence arrived by telegraph, unless ‘ inst.’ is a 
misprint.” The “inst.” alluded to is not a misprint, and 
the intelligence referred to arrived by telegraph in Tokiyo. 





Efforts are being made to have the President of the United 
States initiate an International Commission “ to the end that 
an international system of examinations for color-blindness 
and tests for visual acuteness, and standards for colored 
lights and signals used at sea may be established by law,” 
should receive the endorsement of all bodies of men in any- 
wise interested in shipping. It is of vital importance that 
such a law be passed in the interest of every passenger, 
officer, and man, whose business or pleasure necessitates 
travelling by water. 





Those who hold that no pleasare can be derived from atten- 
dance at a public meeting, should have been present at that 
held on Monday last by members of the Nippon Race Clab in 
the Y. U. ©. dining room. The utmost unanimity and good 
fellowship prevailed, a result no doubt in great part due to 
the substantial balance in the hands of the Honorary Treasurer. 
Sir Harry Parkes presided, and had nothing but pleasant 
things to say, Indeed, beyond the mete nominal acceptance 
of accounts by the gentlemen who attended, and the all but 
unanimous re-election to office of last year’s Committee—a 
burden gracefully accepted by the nominees—the whole 
business may be said to have been transacted by the chairman. 
His allusions to the interest evenced by H.1.M. the Mikado 
in the Club’s prosperity, the cordial codperation of Japanese 
members in the sports, and the presence of the Korean 
Embassy on the course at Negishi at the last Autamn 
Meeting, were very happy. 


REUTER’S TELEGRAMS. 


London, February 10th. 

The Kenmure Castle has foundered in the Bay of Biscay during 

ry ort gale. A portion only of the passengers and crew were 
an 


It has been conclusively proved that the prisoners recently 
ea were the murderers of Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. 


The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs has telegraphed the 
British Consul at Shanghai to notify the Chinese that the Eastern 
Extension Telegraph Company's Cable is to be landed forthwith. 
Should the Chinese obstruct further, they will do so at their peril. 
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rude enough to reopen half healed wounds. 
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MR. E..H. HOUSE AND THE SHIMONOSEKI 


INDEMNITY. 
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approach this subject with much reluctance, con- 
scious that tle gentlest treatment may etill prove 
The argu- 
ments adduced by fr. House in the letter addressed by 
him to the Japan Mail last weck, are, however, too im- 


portant and too striking to be passed over in silence, and 


we therefore propose to devote a few moments to their 
consideration. 

The first point raised by Mr. House, namely that the 
American ship Pembroke ‘‘ had the hardilood to auchor 
in the harbor of Shimonoseki, taking, thereby, all the risks 
consequent upon intrusion into a forbidden port,” almost 
entirely loses its significance when placed in the context 
of the outrages subsequently committed by the garrison 
of the Nagato forts. For certainly no such argument can 
be applied to the case of the Afedusa. She received the 
fire of the Choshiu batteries when in the act of passing 
through the Straits, a proceeding which indisputably proves 
that the closure of the Straits, and not the vindication of 
a treaty right, was the purpose of the attack. But surely 
to discuss this issue at all is merely to obscure the ques- 
tion. For whatever may have been the design or conduct 
of these vessela—whether each and every one of them did 
not contemplate communicating with tho shore for pur- 
poses of trade,” as Mr. House says—the unequivucal fact 
remains, that in erecting batteries and firing upon foreign 
vessels, the Choshin men, according to their own distinct 
avowal, were seeking to carry out the programme of ex- 
pelling the barbarians. ‘ The envoy of the Prince,” says 
Admiral Kuper in his despatch written after the final en- 


gagement, “ also exhibited copies of letters to substantiate 


the statement that, in the various acts of hostility towards 


foreign flags recently carried into effect, the Prince had 


acted under the direct authority of the Mikado and of the 
Tycoon.” And again, when the Barreosa was sent on ler 
peace-making mission with Mesars. Ito and Inouye, those 
gentlemen brought back a verbal message “ to the effect 
that the Prince of Choshiu was merely carrying out the 
orders of the Tycoon and Mikado, and that he could not 
open the passage of the Straits of Shimonoseki without 
their sanction.” In short the Prince of Choshiu at that 
time was the head and front of the “ Joi” faction, and it is 
idle to pretend that he had any intention ‘but the obstruc- 
tion of foreign intercourse when he put guns into position 
at Bakan, and ordered his vassals to discharge them at 
every foreign built ship that came within raugé. The Em- 
peror himself, in his Rescript of Fobruary the 28th, 1864, 
addressed to the Shogun and Daimiyo, says :—" The vio- 
lent servants of the Saisho of Nagato have made « tool and 
a plaything of their master, have without provocation fired 
upon barbarian ships, &c.” The Japanese have never 
sought to conceal the nature of these attacks, and any at- 
tempt to do so now can only have the effect of weakening 
whatever claims to sympathy their case may otherwise 


present. 


Mr. House next takes strong exception to our statement 


of the causes wkich induced the Representatives of the 
Foreign Powers to employ force for the removal of diffi- 
culties which were a standing menace to the security of 
commercial operations in the Inland Sea and an open vi0- 
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lation of Japau’s treaty obligations. And here again we can- 
not think that he approaches tho question in a thorouglily 
honest spirit. ‘“ What were the ‘Foreign Powers’ of that 
day 2” he asks. ‘ They were England, France, Holland 
and the United States. Of these four I desire to point out 
that the first, England, never saw a sifigle one of her mer- 
chantmen subjected to a murderous attack. She never 
saw a single one of her merchantmen subjected to any 
attack. She never saw one of her ships of any description, 
mercantile or national, subjected to the loast semblance 
of an attack of whatever sort. As to France, neither did 
she sce a single one of her merchantmen subjected to 
attack. Nor did Holland. The United States alone, of 
the four, saw one merchaniman subjected to an attack, 
if you please, bat whether it was to any extent ‘ mur- 
derous,’ or not, may be guessed from the fact that no 
person on board the Pembroke was touched nor did the 
ship herself undergo the slightest injury.” All this we 
frankly admit, with a trifling reservation as to the extent of 
the injuries suffered by tho Pembroke. But what then ? 
** The truth is "—we again quote from Mr. House's letter 
— that one American merchant ship was driven away 
from a place where she had no right to anchot; and one 
French gunboat and one Datech ship of war were assailed 
while passing through the Straits.” Surely even on his 
own showing our statement is amply verified. The 
French gunboat of which he speaks—the Kien-chang—was 
fired upon by the vessels and batteries of Nagato, and 
“hulled in seven places, narrowly escaping destraction by 
slipping her cable, and running out by the Bango Chan- 
neL” The Datch ship of war—the A/cdusa—was pierced 
by seventeen shot; three 8-inch shell barst on board, and 
four of her men were killed and five wounded. Can it be 
pretended that these attacks were not murderous? Here 
was a narrow strait, 1,200 yards wide in the broadest part 
and 900 in the narrowest, commanded by ten heavily armed 
batteries which had given the most unequivocal proofs of 
their resolution to cannonade, and if possibly destroy, 
every foreign vessel attempting the passage. Is it sur- 
prising that after the experiences of the Pembroke, the 
Kienchang, the Medusa and the Wyoming—experiences 
comprised, be it observed, within a period of twenty-one 
days—no merchantman, whether English, French, Dutch 
or American, was found hardy enough to repeat the 
exploit of receiving the fire of ten heavily armed batteries 
at almost point-blank ranges ? 


And this brings us to Mr. House's gravest statement, that 
“redress was obtained, fully and abundantly, more than 
fally, in some cases, by the parties interested, long before 
the famous and imposing Shimonoseki expedition of 1864 
was ever started.” Ifthis be admitted, it follows inevitably 
that the Shimonoseki expedition was a wanton and bar- 
barous act without any justification either in retrospect or 
prospect. Mr. House is too perfect a master of speech to 
be in any doubt as to the value of the words he uses. If, 
we repeat, his estimate of the situation be correct, the 
Representatives of Great Britain, America, France, and 
Holland—above all the Representative of Great Britain, 
for we frankly admit that his influence was pre- 
dominant in the matter—stand convicted of an unwar- 
ranted and inhuman attack upon the ships and subjects 
of a friendly power. We do not pause to place the ex- 
travagance of this charge in contrast with the high char- 
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acter of the chivalrous philanthropist against whom it is 
chiefly levelled ; for there is no need, even if we had any 
inclination, to import sentiment into this discussion. To 
pretend that “redress had been fully and abundantly 
obtained” before the memorandum of the 22nd of July 
was communicated to Admirals Kuper and Janrés, is an 
utterly untenable assertion, and one that involves a total 
misapprehension of the conditions of foreign intercourse 
with Japan. For the question the Foreign Representatives 
had to ask themselves was, not whether the honour of the 
American, French and Dutch flags had been vindicated, 
but whether the treaty rights they were appointed to safe- 
guard were, or were not, violated— whether the commerce 
their nationals were entitled to carry on was, or was not, 
obstructed ? We pass over broader considerations as to 
the right or wrong of originally forcing tradal transactions 
upon av unwilling people, our concern being with the 
situation as it actually existed—not as it might have been. 
We say, then, that when the combined squadrons of the 
four Powers sailed from Himejima on the 4th of September, 
1864, the Strait of Shimonoseki, which lay in the fair-way 
between ports opened by treaty to foreign trade, could not 
be passed by vessels of foreign build except at the risk of 
murderous, and probably destructive, attacks. Among 
the many accessible proofs of this fact, it will be sufficient 
to,adduce one. On the 19th of July, 1864, the Japanese 
Envoys, sent to France at the beginning of the year, 
returned, bringing back with them a convention they 
had entered into with the French Government for 
the opening of the Strait of Shimonoseki within three 
months. Naval preparations were then on foot, but 
they were immediately suspended, until it could be as- 
certained whether the Shogan’s Government would ratify 
the convention. Six days afterwards the Cabinet af 
Yedo addressed a communication to the British Minister 
informing him that the Shogun refused to ratify the con- 
vention; and then, but not till then, force was finally 
resorted to. 

This places the object of the expedition beyond the reach 
of doubt. It was notin any sense a “ mighty scheme of 
unjust vengeance,” as Mr. House calls it, under the influ- 
ence, we fear, of what ‘Ruskin styles the ‘‘pathetic fallacy.” 
It was simply a forcible removal of obstacles which effectu- 
ally prevented the enjoyment of treaty privileges, and 
which the Japanese Government had unequivocally de- 
clared itself powerless to deal with immediately. Is Mr. 
House prepared to maintain that Sir Rutherford Alcock 
was deliberately seeking to throw dust in the eyes of the 
public when he made Messrs. Ito and Inouye the bearers 
of despatches to the Daimiyo of Nagato proposing an 
amicable adjustment of the difficulty, if only the men of 
Choshiu would agree to abstain from all acts of aggression 
in the fature and offer no further obstruction to the naviga- 
tion of the strait? §8o far from being guilty of the charges 
preferred against him by Mr. House, Sir Rutherford Alcock 
is historically proved to have employed every conceivable 
method of avoiding a eourse repugnant to all his generous 
and benevolent instincts. 

As Englishmen it does not become us to cry out too 
loudly against the national prejudices of our neighbours, 
and we therefore abstain from more than a passing refer- 
ence to the painful impression conveyed by the general 
tenor of Mr. House's letter, the impression that he seeks 
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to fix the respousibility of this affair entirely on Great 
Britain's shoulders. It matters very little, too, on whose 
shoulders the burden is placed, for where there is no wrong 
there can be no disgrace. ‘Ihe question, as we have shown, 
was not one of retaliation, but of re-opening a commercial 
route which lad been violently and improperly closed. It 
is true that no English ship had been actually fired upon 
by the batteries at Shimonoseki, but can it be pretended 
for a moment that the passage of the Strait was freo to 
English merchantmen? Or to the merchantmen of any 
foreign power having treaties with Japan? Does Mr. 
House, or any other thinking man, maintain that, in the 
face of experiences such as those of the Pembroke, the Kien- 
chang end the Medusa, Her Majesty's Representative in 
Japan would have been justified in assuming the Shimono- 
seki route open to English ships until the Union Jack had 
actually been cannonaded ? Such pleading is the flimsiest of 
quibbles. From the first the Representatives of the Treaty 
Powers bound themselves to make common cause * for the 
re-opening of the Inland Sea, and Great Britain ouly 
acted in accordance with her duty to her associates, and 
with what her Representative believed to be her duty to 
herself, when she sent her troops and ships to Shimono- 
‘seki. Let it be distincely understood that the declared 
object of the expedition was to “remove the obstacles 
which obstructed the navigation of the Inland Sea,” and 
it follows as a self-evident corollary, that Great Britain 
was bound by moral and material considerations alike to 
take, not alone a share, but a leading part in the operation. 
Thus far we have dealt only with the events which 
preceded the Expedition, confining ourselves, at the enme 
time, to the aspects under which it is depicted by Mr. 
House. The question of the indemnity, as well as the 
consideration of other fentdres leading naturally into a 
somewhat different route, we defer till onr next issue. 





© The agreement entered into by the Representatives of the Four 
Treaty Powers on July 25th 18U3—that is to say, immediately 
after the outrages committed by the Chosbiu men, more than 
pathict months before Sir R. Alcock’s return from England—runs 
as follows :— 


Les Soussignés, Représentants su Japon de la France, des Etats 
Unis, de l’Angleterre, et des Pays-Bas, 20 sont réunis le 25 Juillet, 
18638, & Yokobama, & l’effet d'examiner l'état actuel des choecs au 
Japon, et de prendre & cet égard une résolutiun. 

Aprés discussion il a été convenu qu'il est indispensable pour le 
maintien des droits cansacrés per les-Traités conclus avec le Japon 
de procéder immédiatement & la réouverture de Ja Mer Intérieure, 
toujours pratiquée juequ’a présent, et dont la libre circulation vient 
@'étre inopinément interrompue par les agressions ovtrageantes 
dont le Daimio de Nagato s’est rendu coupable en faisant canonner 
des batteries érigées sur les cétes de ses Etats les batiments de com- 
merce et de guerre de plusieurs des dites Puissances Contractantes, 
et qu’en conséquence il ya liea d'inviter les Amiraux et autres 
officiers commaudants les forces navales des Puiseances ci-dessus 
—o & prendre toutes mesures qu'il jugeront propres & amever 
co tat, 


“Dans ce but, aussi bien que dans l’inté:&t de la protection de 
leurs nationaux dans les ports ouverts, les dits Roprésentants 
déclarent qu'il leur parait uécessaire d'établir une action combiuée 
des forces navales et militaires disponibles dans ces mers. IT] eaten 
outreconvenu que le Gouvernement du Taicoun sera informé de cette 
Aécision atinque ce Gouvernement soit mis & méme de prendre immé- 
diatement et activement, s'il le peut, les mesures nécessaires pour 
effectuer par ses propres moyens les objets seul indiquées, attendu 
que svn action, si elle était aussi énerzique et prompte que les 
circonstances actuelles l'exigent, pourrait dispenser les Agents des 
Puissavces Contractantes de se livrer aux opérations dont les Sous- 
signés ont exposé ci-dessus les motifs. 


6) “ Duorksne® pe Beviecourt, 
“ Ministre Plénipotentiaire de Sa Majesté l’'Empereur des 
Frangais. 

“ Rost. H. Prourx, 

“« Minister Resident of the United States in Japan. 
e “ Epwp. Str. JoHn NEAacg, 

“ Her Britannio Majesty's Chargé d'affaires. 

“ b. De Gearrr van POLSBRORK, 
“Consul-Général des Pays-Bas au Japon.” 
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THE CHILDREN OF THE ITO-GWAISHA. 





f Mase celebrated Jto-gwaisha, or, to call it by its full 

title, the Rengo Ki-ite Niadzukarijo, as been tacitly 
consigned to oblivion. Did we live in the years when 
men went for counsel to the viscera of a bullock or the 
dregs on a tea-cup, we elonld doubtless conclude that the 
adverso circumstances which the institution encountered 
were an infallible proof of its impropriety. From the day 
it was first opened until the day where it founders and 
opponents mutuully lowered their lances, the depressed 
state of the Luropean and American markets made it not 
only onsy but profitable for foreigners to abstain from all 
purchases of silk. Then no sooner was the dispute settled 
than people became sensiblo that they had fallen upon 
evil times. The Japanese appeared to have suddenly lost 
the will or the ability to buy imports, aud to everybody 
enquiring the reason but ene answer was returned—there is 


bo money in the country. But this was a very old story. 


We remember reading in the Kinji Hieron, about seven 
years ago, a statement the gist of which was, that whereas 
immediately after the mediatization of the Government 
there were four hundred million yen in the country, they 
were then reduced to 150 in consequence of the drain 
which had been going on; that of these 160 millions, 
100 Were in paper and fifty in specie, while of the latter, 
twenty millions were kept in the Treasury as a re- 
serve for purposes of currency redemptiou, aud. the re- 
maining thirty were in the hands of the wealthy. Thus 
the money actually circulating among the people only 
amonnted to 100 millions and that entirely in paper. 
The writer then proceeded to illustrate the poverty of 
the people by saying that in the Prefecture of Fuku- 
shima alone there were five villages which did not 
possess so much as a single bank-note among them, while 
at a village in the Prefecture of Owake, a traveller had 
recently found it impossible to obtain so much as three 
is-shiu notes, that is to say, a sum of nine pence, 
Curiously enough the first symptoms of currency deprecia- 
tion were just then beginning to become apparent; or in 
other words, Kinsatsu were beginning to lose their market 


And again, in the resolutions taken seven months later by the 
game Representatives, we find the following :— 


“« Considering that the Representatives of tho above-mentioned 
Powers agreed, on the 25th of July, 1863, in a special conference, 
upon the necessity of placing the Japancee Government under 
obligation to put a stop to and repress the acts of violence of the 
Prince of Nagato; acts which have interrupted and still interrupt 
the commerc'al navigation through the Straits of Sbimonoséki, 
commanded throughout their whole length by the cannons of this 
audacious vassal; that the result of that conference had been 
officially communicated to the Government of the Tycoon in last 
July by the said Representatives, in orler to prove to that Govern- 
ment that foreign Powers wished to leave to them, in the first 
instance, the task of bringing to a _ by pooner and hepa 
foreign intervention, aggressions which are equally contrary to the 
Treaties and to the international law of ciuilized nations ; that, 
notwithstanding that communication, which dates from more than 
six months back, no serious measures appear to have been taken by 
the Japanese Government on this important matter, and that, 
consequently, it is to be feared that the impunity afforded to the 
cots of the Prince of Nagato might become, if such a state of things 
should continue, a dangerous example for the other Duimios, aud 

recipitate, to the great loss aud danger of all the residents in 
apan, the avowed project which they proclaim of forcibly expelling 
foreigners ; 

“sIt was resolved— 

“That it had become necessary, in the true interests of peace. to 
recall to the Government of the Tycoon the collective declaration 
forwarded last July by the Representatives of the four Powers above 
mentioued, and to make a fresh effurt to cause that Goverumeut to 
remove the obstacles which obstruct the navigation of the Juland 
Sea, and to put a stop at the same time to the aggressive acts which 
one of the vassal Princes of the mops meee Empire has ventared to 
commit against the flag of forvign Powers, in contempt of inter- 
national law aud the stipulations of existing Treaties. 
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value at the very moment when complaints of their scar- 
city were most frequent. Still peoplo wero not disposed 
to place much faith in this story of scarce money, accom- 
panied as it was by such an extravagant estimate as that 
the drain of specie caused by foreign trade had amounted 
to two hundred and fifty million dollars in cight years. 
But in the spring of 1882 there were unmistakable evi- 
dences of general impecuniosity, or perhaps it would be 
more correct to say, of a geueral indisposition to spend. 
The farmers, called upon to pay their taxes in larger 
installments and at shorter intervals than before, began to 
sell the stores of rice they had been hoarding from year to 
year, and the price of tho staple, really influenced by 
this cause, was attended by a general fall of prices. Bat the 
agricultural classes saw only their reduced incomes, and the 
reaction from lavishness to parsimony was very marked. 
The first effect of introducing European systems of finance 
and credit into Ensteru countries is to increase senseless 
expendituro, aud the Japanese did not escape the contagion 
better than any oneclse. It is, perhaps, fortunate for them 
that the inevitable reaction was not longer delayed. 
While taxes seemed light and a bag of rice fetched a good 
handful of bank-notes, even the poorer classes ate rice and 
wore silk, but during 1882 they learned to be more 
economical, at tho expense of their stomachs first and 
their backs afterwards. We showed in our last issue 
that the shipments of silk for the half yéar ending 
December 81st, 1882, were more than twice as large as 
those for the corresponding period in the preceding year— 
18,294 bales against 8,449—and a considerable portion of 
this increase is doubtless due to the fact that the con- 
sumption of silk among the Japanese themselves has been 
sensibly affected by the bad times, so that the quantities 
available for export are unusually large. Under these 
circumstances, the IJto-gwaisha, whatever its intrinsic 
merits or demerits, would assuredly have proved a most 
profitable speculation had it become a working institution. 
Happening as it did, however, to accentuate the early 
stages of tradal depression already inevitable, its very 
name acquired an evil sound in men’s ears, and its projec- 
tors have wisely abstained from any attempt to resuscitate 
it. They still entertain the idea of a central market 
(Chiue Torishikijo), but in which year of the next ten 
their intention is likely to find practical expression, we are 
quite unable to predict. In the meanwhile they have de- 
voted their energies to the establishment of a Ware- 
housing Company (Seke-gwaisha), with which is connected 
a Financing Company (Kinyu-gwaisha). These institu- 
tions are already in active operation, but there appears to 
be some reluctance about the publication of their bye-laws 
until they have assumed a more definite form. The busi- 
ness of the Companies is almost sufficiently explained by 
their names, The Warehousing Company receives and 
stores silk, granting deposit notes which can be negotiated 
at the office of the Financing Company, if desired. Seventy 
per centum is the amount usually advanced against these 
notes by the Company, the rates of interest varying from 
four to six per cent, if we may credit the information 
farnished by the directors. The present Manager and 
Vice-Manager of the Kinyu-gwaisha are Messrs. Kojima 
and Kutsubei, of whom the former was originally Chief 
Secretary of the Kanagawa Prefecture. The Sote-gwaisha, 
is under the management of Mr. Umeura. The head 
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offices of both are at Sagacho, in ‘Tokiyo. What amount 
of business they have obtained up to the present we are 
not iu a position to state, but our information suggests & 
very favorable outlook. Indeed, it oan scarcely be doubted 
that both institutions are destined to assume larger dimen- 
tions before long, and that they may be made the means of 
introducing sensible improvements into the silk trade. 
‘Uhe founders of the Jte-gwaisha ssserted from first to last 
that unless they could obtain complete control of the staple 
from the time it left the producers’ hands until it finally 
passed into the possession of the foreign exporters, there 
was no possibility of effectually correcting the abuses 
complained of by the latter. This statement had much 
show of reason, but certainly the directors of the new 
institutions might effect a good deal by establishing a 
ecale of interest and advances varying with the regularity 
and careful preparation of the lots offered for storage. 
Other developments of the scheme suggest themselves, 
but need not be noted here. Ifonly the question of in- 
surance can be satisfactorily arranged, we see no reason 
why the Soko-gwaisha and Kinyu-gwaisha should not prove 
exceedingly useful and profitable undertakings. 


POPULAR BANKS IN RUSSIA. 


| view of the want of success which has attended the 

establishment of some of the National Banks in 
Japan, a slort review of the work of institutions, other- 
wise conducted, in another empire, with a population 
the lower ranks of which are not more intellectual or 
capable of appreciating their own advantage, may not 
be void of interest, The subject matter is at hand 
in a work from the pen of Mr. Lusetti, published by the 
Italian Ministry of Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce, 
and entitled Statistica delle Banche popelari, at the end of 
which is a succinct résumé of the operations of Popular 
Banks in Germany, Belgium, and Russia. The statistics 
of those institutions in the country last referred to, go no 
farther than 1879; but with them we propose to deal. 
An autocratic Government finds sometimes that its own 
aafety may compel it to take the initiative in reforms and 
the establishment of institutions wherewith its people 
would not dare to meddle of ite own motion. We shall 
see that, when the Sovereign is willing to accept good 
counsel and relax in good time the official bonds which 
hold too closely the institutions of his own creation, the 
spirit of freedom and the noble reliance on self-help may 
be acclimatized even in regions where there was no distinct 
intention of implanting them. In.this manner, indeed, it 
is that civilization has made its way almost everywhere; 
and therefore it is that some economists refuse to hear any 
suggestion that it is occasionally the daty of a Government 
to interfere or to concern itself in the private affairs of 
its subjects. They call those people reactionary who would 
ask us to work back along the current which has borne 
ourselves to liberty, or to look for a moment on that cradle 
in which paternal rulers once nursed us but which has be- 
come too short for us by the whole length of our head and 
feet. 

The fundamental notion of the organizers of the Russian 
Popular Banks had its natural origiy in the scheme of Mr. 
Schulze Delitsech, whose success in Germany filled all 
Europe with admiration and astonishment. But it was 
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really the emancipation of the serfs by Alexander II '» 
1861, which furnished the opportunity, by exhibiting the 
naked necessity of siding, in one way or other, a suddenly 
emancipated population of forty million souls to act, to 
realize that its members could be proprietors instead of 
property, to throw off that indecision and instinctive 
embarassment which characterise the liberated slave, and 
resemble nothing more closely than the vague terror which 
paralyses a wild animal long captive and at last turned 
out of its cage. Thus it was the vast country districts of 
the empire which demanded most attention. Town in- 
dustries would naturally and swiftly adjust matters to an 
easy groove, but the peasants, absolutely ignorant, scattered 
over a soil whose climatic conditions often prevent labor, 
and whose geographic features impede communication, had 
been used to look to their lords for everything. ‘The pro- 
blem then presented to the economist was not to create the 
semblance of a capital which no power can improviso, and 
which is only the result of labor, but how best to incite 
the freedmen to habits of saving and mutual assistance by 
proportioning the assistance rendered by the Banks to the 
efforts of the borrowers themselves. 

Many trials in this direction were made in 1865 and 
subsequent years ; but it was not until about 1870 that the 
Popular or People’s Banks received their first real impulse, 
which after all came from what we may call the directing 
classes of the country, that is to say a limited number of 
influential and active personages, who, with Government 
authority, constituted themselves the counsellors and guides 
of those, including the municipalities, who were interested 
in the success of the proposed measure. The movement 
in favor of the new institutions had its centre of action, as 
it were, in the Agronomic Society of Moscow, a branch of 
which body in St. Petersburg had as Secretary Mr. de 
Khitrowo, a well known Russian economist. Rarely indeed 
were the founder of the societies drawn from the ranks of 
former serfs, who certainly would not have known how to 
set about the work. In establishing similar enterprises, 
even now, it is almost invariably magistrates, judges, the 
clergy and gentry, and sometimes schoolmasters, who 
organize the association, and obtain, invariably be it said 
without delay, the necessary sanction of superior authority. 

Popular Banks are of several types, whereof there are 
two principal to wit:—that depending on the Com- 
mittee of the Agronomic Society and that controlled by 
the Ministry. And here the beneficent interference of the 
Government is manifested : the banks could not have been 


established without official aid: the funds are furnished |- 


by the State, the Zemtswo (or provincipal administrative 
councils) and the municipalities. All this State aid 
necessarily implies official control. 

Some of the societies are of limited liability : others, as is 
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in our English Saving Banks, in a book held by the de- 
positor, with the understanding that they can only be 
withdrawn at a certain time. Other transactions with 
subscribers are confined to loans, the extent of which 
varies according to the funds of the society. Loans on 
personal security to a subscriber cannot exceed one and a 
half times his share ; but he can obtain on good endorse- 
ments 160 to 300 roubles on loan—three or six times the 
value of each share. 

We may, therefore, say of the Russian Banks that they 
are really “Popular,” in the true sense of the word: that 
each one is prepared to supply the wants of a small con- 
geries of customers, who may or may not be in need of aid. 
The contribution of each subscriber is assessed according 
to his means: there is no brokerage or other tax on his 
deposits. 

Looking at the working of these Banks we might ima- 
gine that benevolence had no part in it, and that the 
whole edifice was founded on egotism. So beit. The 
interest of the cultivated and easy classes is to prevent 
those lower in social grade from envying them their 
position and hating them for their opulence. On the other 
hand, Nihilism in Russia has found no place among the 
peasantry. Everywhere the peasantry is the base of a 
nation. The establishment of People’s Banks in Japan 
would be a national benefit. We subjoin tables showing 
the work of such institutions in Russia :— 


Yew. "leans, beers, «= Reate: | Rate 
1872..... 162 14,000 187,000 21,000 
1873 ...... 342 33,000 597,000 38,000 
1874....... 488 54,000 1,115,000 80,000 
1875 ...... 624 84,000 1,759,000 90,000 
1876 ...... 826 120,000 2,617,000 165,000 
1877. .... 982 132,000 3,110,000 235,000 
1878 ...... 1,039 153,000 3,783,000 264,000 
1879 ...... 1,084 166,000 4,364,000 347,000 
1880...... 1,165 183,000 4,955,000 419,000 
1881 ...... 1,230 183,000 4,955,000 419,000 
Working 

Year. Roubles. Deposits. Expenses. Circulation, 
1872...... 363,000 106,000 14,000 4,843,000 
1873 ...... 666,000 429,000 44,000 9,028,000 
1874 ...... 1,235,000 673,000 52,000 15,486,000 
1875 ...... 1,750,000 684,000 89,000 23,204,000 
1876 ...... 2,142,000 1,039,000 125,000 24,171,000 
1877 ...... 2,805,000 1,432,000 166,000 42,213,000 
1878 ...... 8,045,000 1,954,000 220,000 62,724,000 
1879...... 3,122,000 2,592,000 260,000 57,442,000 
1880 ...... 3,450,000 3,131,000 292,000 61,393,000 
ra, tomate SE 
1872 ...... 34,000 1,100,000 671,000 47 
1878 ...... 101,000 834, 2,342,000 63 
1874. 000 5,820,000 4,205,000 73 
1875 .. 311,000 7,983,000 6,424,000 83 
1876 ...... 000 11,840,000 10,099,000 8&6 
1877 ...... 510,000 14,494,000 13,164,000 93 
1878 ...... 647,000 17,425,000 16,188,000 92 
1879 ...... 721,000 18,698,000 17,567,000 109 
1880 ...... 796,000 20,547,000 18,756,000 117 


Each Bank is controlled by an administration composed 


the case in Germany, are dependent on the principle of|of three members having exocutive power, but supervised 


“solidarity.” In this latter case the members each 
subsoribe for a share of 50 roubles which they pay in an- 
nual installments of 8 roubles. Thus a customer of the 
Bank has, as it were, to give proofs of his substantiality— 
to lend himself money—before he can call upon the 
assistance of the Bank, which, beyond its shares and 
official capital, has, as a roserve fund, the loans and 
deposits obtained from the public, and thus is able to 
furnish security which should be beyond question. Loans 
are contracted for specified terms. Deposits are noted, as 
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by another Committee of six elective officers who meet 
at least once a month. A general meeting of members 
audits the accounts, and electa the Committee and Officers 
for three years. In some societies there is a supreme func- 
tionary, called a guardian, who is nominated by the Muni- 
cipal Councils when they have furnished the necessary 
funds for the foundation of the Bank. It is easy to under- 
stand how useful such an officer may be when we consider 
the ignorance and inexperience of rural populations. Is 
there nothing here that can be usefully imitated in Japan ? 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Our readers must distinctly undcretand that we are in no sens, 
responsible for the sentiments or opinions of our Correspondents, 
for the accuracy of their assertions, or for the deductions they may 

to draw therefrom. ] 





A JAPANESE WRITER ON THE REFUND OF THE US. 
SHARE OF THE SHIMONUSEKI INDEMNITY. 





To THE EpIToR OF THE “Japan WEEKLY Malt,” 
S1e,—With regard to the statement in the Japan Mail of 


August, 1881, to the effect that Mr. Matsushita, a shisoke of the 


prefecture of Aichi, has rendered personal service in connection 
with the propvosed refund of the Shimunoseki indemnity by 
America, I wish to make a briof comment upon the matter and 
farnish my fellow countrymen in America with precise inform- 


ation. 

On the Ist of September, 1860, the sum of three million 
dollars was paid to the Dutch, French, English, and American 
Goveruments, as indemnity for the Shimonoseki assault. Of 
this sum, $750,000 were received by America and placed in 
charge of the Fureign Department, where the money bas since 
been preserved. OF late we hear that the American authorities 
have, in accordance with divine principles aud public opinion, 
begun to discuss the advisability of restoring the indemnity to 
the Japanese Government. 


I sympathize with the action of Congress, and regard it as 
among the most glorious of proceedings. Judging from the 
isewurthy intention of the Americans to refund the in- 
Seasnity, I come eusily to the conclusion that America excels 
all other countries in her policy and in the concord existing 
between her government and people. Iu regard to religion, the 
citizens are perfectly familiar with truth? and cherish ideas of 
morality and virtue. The Americans being such a high-spirited 
people, the present debate of Congress on the retarn of the 
Japanese indemnily was inevitable. I have for three years 
exerted myself to make our people familinr with the excellent 
motives of the Americans, so as to consolidate the friendship 
between the two natione. To carry out my scheme, I have 
been obliged to hypothecate my dwellings, grounfls, and pension 
bonds to meet n expeuses. I have thus expended all my 
perty. Nothing is left tome. Iam involved in great em- 
rransment ; yet utterly disgarding hardship, caring not whether 
I die from want of food or shelter, I have resolved to carry out 
my ideas,—tbat is to say, to induce our peoply to be virtuous 
in sympathy with the motives of the Americans so as to con- 
solidate our future friendly relations, Whether the American 
Government has resolved to refund the money exacted from 
Japan, or the Japanese authorities would willingly receive Lack 
the indemnity on refund, I am not able to tell. Nor am I con- 
cerned as to the method of expending the money or of its re- 
ceipt by our Government. Bat as it is to be returned to Japan 
from moral motives, I hope that our people will earnestly sym- 
pathize with Americans and appropriate the indemnity to such 
enterprises as may really be considered laudable. 

Thue the cause of morality, as well as the intimacy between 
America and Japan, can only be augmented. I shall not in the 
least deplore or regard my personal vicissitudes if I am able to 
accomplish my object. 

Of enterprises, however, there are many which are uncon- 
trollable by mere human power, and I am not certain whether 

all succeed in my scheme, known abroad on account of ils 
ublication in the Japan Mail issued on 16th of August, 1881. 
fear that should I nut be able to accomplish my intention the 
disgrace of my failure will be the more conspicuous. I trast in 
God for the sucoees of my enterprise, and declare that I will de- 
vote all my power to it—I am, Yours faithfully, 


K. MATSUSHITA. 
Aichi-ken, Nagoya, February:2ad, 1883. 





REV. 0. 8. EBY’S LECTURES AND THE JAPAN 
GAZETTE. 


To tae Epitor or rae “JaPaN WEEKLY Matt.” 

Dear 81z,—Please allow me once more to rise and explain, 
I wish to exonerate the Japan Gazette from the unpleasant impli- 
cation contained in a note iu last Saturday's Weekly Mail, which 
arose simply from the writer's not haviug “the truth, the whole 
trath, and nothing but the trath” in hand. The fact is we 
decided, for local reasons purely, to have the lectures printed 
in another form, and in Tokio; this led to a proposition to 
change the basis of conditions under which the Gazette was 
publishing them. And this culminated in the discontinuation. 


Yours, &c., C. & EBY. 
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THE NEW KEROSENE REGULATIONS. 





IureriaL NortiFicaTion. 
It is hereby notified that Proclamations Nos. 40 and 50,. 
anent kerosene oil regulations, issued respectively in Augast 
and September of the 14th year of Meiji (1881) are revised’ 


as follows :— 

Art. 1.—Kerosene oil will be divided into two classes, namely = 
(1) such oil as will not ignite at a temperature below 86 de- 
grees Fahrenheit and 80 degrees centigrade ; and (2) sach 
oil as is inflammable below 30 degrees: both tests to be 
made on the “confined ” system. 

Art. 2.—Only first-class vil must be used for lighting par- 
poses: the second in medical treatment, or in preparing 
medicines of any kind, and for artistic, philosophic, and 
chemical experiments. 

Art, 8.—Dealers in kerosene oil are divided into four classes 
viz., miners, manafactarers, wholesale merchants, and retailers, 
It is necessary for people in all of these classes to obtain the 
sanction of their local authorities to their business, Applica- 
tion must be made for special official approbation when one 
and the same person desires to combine two or more of the 
businesses. (Citizens of Tukiyo are required to apply for such 
permissions to the Board of Metropolitan Police.) 

Art. 4.—The classification of kerosene will be condacted in 
such districts as the Home Minister may appoint, by officers 
duly entrasted with the task of examining the oi], The sale 
of kerosene oil withont a certificate of its having passed the 
test is strictly prohibited. (The sale of oil by miners to 
refiners is not sulject to this rule.) 

Art. 5.—The amount of duly certified kerosene oil that 
may be kept at one time in any dwelling-house wast not. 
exceed :—(1st class) 5 koku;(2ud) 5 to. The vessel contain- 
ing the oil must be of incombustible and watertight material. 

Art, 6.—Dealers in oil which has not been officially tested, 
or is not subject to the above rules, must obtain the approval 
of the local authorities to the site and plan of their store- 
honses. Refiners must apply for instruction as to the method 
of building their factories. (Tokiyo citizens mast apply to. 
the Board of Metropolitan Police). 

Art. 7.—Oil of the second class must necessarily be sold 
direct to those who requireit, Retailers are only permitted 
to deal in first class oil, 

Art, 8.—In case of a sale of second clans oil, it is necessary 
that the bayer farnish a document showing the amount re- 
quired, the purpose to which it is to be applied, the date of the 
trangaction, and his own name and residence. Such docu- 
ments must be preserved for at least one year, while the sale of 
the oil must not be effected before sunrise or after sunset, 

Art, 9.—When kerosene oil has to be transported from 
one place to another, it must be marked ‘ kerosene oil,” and 
may not be stowed by roadside or landing place longer than 
is necessary for loading aud unloading. 

Art. 10.—Any infringement of the above regulations. 
renders the offender liable to a fine of from two yen to two 
hundred yen. 


The period of enforcement of the above regulations will be 
the same as was proclaimed in notification No. 44, issued in. 
Aagast of the 15th year of Meiji (1882). 

Febraary 15th, 16th year of Meiji (1883). 

(Signed) Sanso Sanerosat, Prime Minister. 

Pe Yamapa Axrrosa1, Home Minister. 
—————————————————————————————————————————————— 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE YOKOHAMA GENE- 

RAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


The annual meeting of the Yokohama General Chamber of 
Commerce was held yesterday afternoon at the rooms of the 
Chamber, when the following gentlemen were present :— 
Messrs. J. P. Mollison (Chairman), A. Evers, I. Oppen- 
heimer, J. Dodds, A. O. Gay, F. Grosser, W. H. Taylor, 
F. Biagioni, C. Rasch, J. Rickett, E. B. Watson, A. J. 
Wilkin, J. A. Fraser, Tom Thomas, F. Grunwald, A. J. 
Macpherson, E. Whittall, A. Reimers, F. Boyes, D. 8. 
Brearley, A. Wolff, J. Lindsley, W. B. Walter, R. John- 
stone, H. J. Hawkins, and G, K. Dinsdale (Secretary). 
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The Cuairaan having opened the proceedings by reading 
the notice convening the meeting, 

Mr. Doons proposed that the minntes of the last Annual 
Meeting, and of the Special General Meeting of March 14th, 
having been printed and circulated, be taken as read. 

Mr. Evers seconded.—Carried. 


Mr. Rickert proposed that the Report and Accounts, as 
presented, be taken as rend. 
Mr. Witers seconded.— Carried. 


REPORT. 


Treaty Revision again figures prominently in the business of 
the Chamber for the past year, and a perusal of the corre- 
spondence annexed to this report will show what bas been done 
by the Committee in connection with this important question. 

The attention of members is directed more particularly to the 
Report of the Speciul Committes appointed by request of the 
Foreign Ministers to check the Dutiable Values of Imports as 
estimated by the Japanese Government, and to the Comparative 
Table that accumpanies the report, which it is hoped may be 
found intoresting and of some value for future reference. 

As aes a direct bearing on this subject, ithns been deemed 
advisable also to print along with the foregoing,—Tables show- 
ing the average value of the articles of Import mentioned in the 
Chamber's Circular for the past three and five years respectively, 
ending with 31st December, 1881, as computed from the returns 
of members. 

PnroroseD Tarirr. 


It will be noted from the correspondence, that in reply to a 
direct question from H.B.BI.’s Minister, as to whether a tariff 
based on an average of teu per cent, with certain exceptions, 
would in the opinion of the Committee be considered satis- 
factory by the foreign mercantile community, the Committee, 
whilst not failing to point out the injury to trade in Kerosene 
Oil and Sugar, likely to arise from the proposed exccssive duties 
of 15 per cent. and 20 per cent. respectively, expressed itself on 
the general question in a more or less guarded manner, and with 
a certain amount of reserve, feeling that on such an important 
point not only should the sense of the Chamber as a body be 
taken, but the sense of the entire mercantile community. 


Drawsacgs v. BONDED WARELMOUSES. 

The same feeling animated the Committee in giving its 
epinion on this subject, and it will be observed that His Excel- 
lency Sir Harry Parkes recognised this difficulty in the first in- 
stance, and when the matter was ngain brought forward by him, 
put the question Lefore the Committee subject to the reserve 
that it should eventually be considered by the geueral body of 
members, when fuller iuformation could be supplied. 

It may be well to state bere, that no further information 
connected with ‘Treaty Revision has reached the Committee, 
but they believe that the couference which was held at Tokio 
daring six months of the past year resulted in an understanding 
between the Japanese Government and a majority of the Fo- 
reign Representatives, that it would be more advantageous to 
‘deal separately with the Commercial and Politicul aspects of 
Revision. 

If that view should be approved by the various Home Govern- 
ments interested, it wonld seem to hold out some prospect of a 
settlement of the foemes peck of the question being arrived at 
within a reasonable peri 


Corgan TREaTY. — 


Acting in co-operation with the Hongkong Chamber of 
Commerce, a letter was addreesed to Earl Granville, under 
cover to His Excellency Sir Harry Parkes, on the 23rd August 
last, expressiug the hope that an opportanity might be afforded 
the Chamber of stating its views ou the Commercial clauses of 
the pro Treaty before its final ratificativn, and the desired 

rmission having been courteously accorded, the result of the 
Bommittes's deliberations is shown in a second letter to Earl 
Granville, unzer date 9th January, 1883. The gist of this 
letter is condemnation of the proposed Treaty as meagre in its 
details and wholly unsatisfactary in its provisions, so much so 
as to offer no inducement whatever for foreign merchants to 
establish themselves in Corea or even attempt to do business 
with that country, in the face of the higher privileges granted 
£0 Chinese and Japanese. : 

A letter similar to the first one to Earl Granville was 
addressed to the Hon. Jno. A. Bingham, United States Minister 
at Tokio, iu reference to the proposed American treaty with 
Corea, but nothing further than a formal acknowledgment has 
been received. 

SpreciaL GENERAL MEETING. 

On a motion brought forward by Mr. Macpherson, a Special 
General Meeting was held on the 14th March, to consider. Mr. 
‘W.B, Walter's proposition that the subscription to the Chamber 
De reduced from $50 to $25 per annum, and minates of what 
“took place form purt of this report. ; 
“Ie f matter for congratulation that through the adoption of 
‘Mr. Walter's resolation, the list of members has been raised 
‘from 83 to 61, and the influence and usefalness of the Chamber 
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thereby no doubt greatly extended ; bit at the same time the 
Committee is obliged to confess with regret, that the anticipa- 
tions of an enhanced income from a larger sale of circulars, 
consequent upon an incrensed membership, lave not been 
realized ; on the contrary, the Chamber's income from this 
source shows au actual falling off, compared with the year 1881. 


Market Repont. 


Some important changes in the form of the Chamber's Cir- 
cular were inaugurated, the Committee thinks with advantage, 
in the month of Murch last, a considerable increase being made 
ta the list of imported articles quoted, and the hendings of the 
various Import columns being altered from Deliveries, Re- 
exports, and Stocks,—to Imports, estimated Delivories, aud 
Stocks the figures in the first-named column being taken from 
the daily Custom House returus, deliveries of Yarns and Shirt- 
lugs from the returns furnished by members, and those of the 
other articles from the daily returns of the Machigaisho. 

This the Committee considers an improvement on the old 
system, and though compelled to admit that tho figures thas 
compiled may not be absolutely correct, feels confident 
they are more nearly so than any individual member or 
nou-member could hope to get together from his own 
resources of infurmatiou. In this connection the Committee 
would again ask members to be more carefal in their returns, 
on which so much depends; and correct statistics being 
undoubtedly for the benefit of the mercantile cowmunity 
generally, feels constrained also to appeal to non-members, as 
well, for such assistauce as lies ia their power, to enable the 
Secretary to put forward figures in the circular that can be 
cousidered reliable and therefor valuable. . 


IuportT ConTracrs. 


The question of n uniform Contract to be used by all foreign 
merchants has ngain been discussed in Committee, but was dis- 
missed as impracticable, the first attempts by individual firms 
to initiate a form drawn up in English being resented by native 
dealers, and never again repeated; thus confirming what was 
stated at the Inst Annual Meeting in regard to the over-keen 
competition existing in the Import Trade. : 


ScaLe or Commissions AND CHARGES. 


Several meetings, having for their ubject a revision of the 
Commissions and Charges adopted by the Chamber in June 
1877, have been held, and the result will be found in the 
amended acale attached vo this report, on which an expression 
of opinion frum members; is asked by the Committee. 


DeEpakTURE OF MAILS. 


The departure of Mail Steamers, notably those of the Bfes- 
sageries Maritimes Cowpany, on Sunday mornings thronghout 
the summer months, was brought forward by a member of 
Committee as a grievance much complained of amongst business 
men, and it undoubtedly is a great hardship to many; but 
beyond referring to the matter here, in the hope that it may 
come to the knowledge of the Agents of the various Steam 
Ship Companies, ns a suggestion to avoid such an undesirable 
arrangement (interfering tly as it does with the usual 
Saturday half holiday), the Committee does not see what other 
steps it can be expected to take. 


P. & O. Mam. 


On the represention of this Chamber through that of Hong- 
kong, the Postmaster-General now informs the P. & O. Agent 
of the name of the steamer bringing up the English mails : and 
by the courtesy of the latter the Yokohama public is placed 
in possession of this interesting and usefal information 
by telegram. But however interesting to know the name of 
the steamer bringing the English mails from Hongkong, their 
arrival here is of much greater importance to foreign merchants 
and the irregularity iu this respect is a grievance of which they 
loudly and very justly complain. : 

On two occasions within the last few months, the mails for 
Japan have remained for no less than six days in Hongkong, 
before being sent on to their destination. 


Reronp oF Cost oF MurTiLaTeD TELEGRAMS. 


From a letter addressed to the Chamber by T. Ishie, Esq., 
Director-General of Imperial Japanese Telegraphs, dated 10th 
April, 1882, it will be seen that, immediately on the sending 
office being convinced that there has been a fault in trans- 
mission, refund will be made, subject only to the local form- 
alities which each State considers should surround the refund 
of public money. j 

State or TRADE. 

The past year must be considered one of the most unsatis- 
factory and, taken as a whole, most unprofitable that has been 
witnessed since Yokohama was first opened to foreign trade. 
The course of the Import Market has been one of almost 
uninterrupted decline, varied with frequent and prolonged 
periods of utter stagnation ; nor, turning to Export, is a brighter 

icture to be found, for whilst Silk can hardly be said to have 
eld its own, Tea Season 1882-1883 will long be remembered as 
probably the moet disastrous in the history of the trade. 


THE JAPAN 


Whatever importance individual members may attach to the 
fact in connection with this subject, it may be worthy of notice 
that the so-called “balance of trade” has been largoly in favor 
of Japan throughout the past year, the Customs Retarus up to 
Blet Oct. showing an excess in the value of Exports as compared 
with Imports of over six millious of dollars. 

SECRETARY. 

Mr. O. Keil filled the position of Acting Secretary to 31st 
December, entirely to the satisfaction of the Committee ; and 
in consideration of the large amount of extra aud to some 
extent eclf-imposed work undertaken by hiw in connection 
with Treaty Revision, the sum of $200 was voted to him, over 
and above his regular salary, a grant which will no doubt meet 
with the approval of the members generally. Mr. G. K. 
Dindedale returned from Englaud in the month of December, 
and uow occopies the position of Secretary as formerly. 


FINANceEs. 

Btatement of accounts for the past r, duly andited, is 
appended, showing a credit balance of $713.98 against $1,430.88 
at the close of 1881. 

STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE FOR 

THE YEAR 1882. 
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ReEceEirrs 
Balance from last year - - - - - - - - = = $1,430.89 
Circulars sold— 
To Members, 15,807 @ 10 cents- - - 1,580.70 
Receipts fram non-Members - - - - 654 
7 2,285.26 
Half-yearly Statistics sold— 
To Members, 651 @ 10 cents- - - - 65.10 
To non-Members, 94 @ 20cents- - - 1880 
83.90 
10.00 


Reports, &c., Sold to Members- - - - - - - - 
Interest— 








From H. & 8. Bank, on Daily Balances 18.90 
From H. & 8. Bank, on fixed deposit of 
$500 for six months - - - - - 10.00 
From H. & & Bank, on fixed deposit of 
$1,000 for eight months - - - - 26.66 
55.56 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Received from 83 Old Members, @ $50- - 1,650.00 
Received from 28 New Members, @ $25 - 700.00 
2,350.00 
165.61 
EXPENDITURE. = 
Balaty for Seorelary aud Acting Sooretary, including * 
r and Acting , incladi 
wars voted specially, to the Acting Secretary ees .00 
Wages for Chinese assistant, and office boys - - - 833.00 


Printing Circulars and half-yearly Statistics - - - 628.57 


General printing, advertising, and subscriptions to local 
mewspapers- - - - - - = + 2 2 + - 179.45 
Lists of imports andexports- - - - - - - - - 53.00 
Farniture and stationery- - - - - - - - - - 149.85 
“Books of reference- - - - + - + - - - + - 70.04 
Petty disbursements, postages, and sundries- - - - 60.12 
insurance,1,000 - - - - - - - - - - 20.00 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Returned to 83 old members, $25each - - 825.00 


Returned to new members, for prepaid circulars 352.68 1,177.60 





Balance, carried to new account 





$6,165.61 
se ee ee ee - $713.98 





Balance, Cash in hand 





E. & 0. E. O. Kein, Acting-Secretary. 
Examined and found correct, 1st Fetcaary, 1883, oe 
ICKETT, . 
C. Masren, } Anditors, 
Yokohama, 1st January, 1883. 


The Cuamuam said the first subject that appeared on the 
Report was that of Treaty Revision. and he would be giad to 
hear the opinion of the meeting upon the proposed tariff with 
an average of 10 per cent, and also upon the question of 
drawbacks and bonded warehouses, and the relative merits of 
the two. Drawbacks, he thought would be the best system 
to adopt, as the bonded warehouse system would take 80 long 
a time to develope. 

Mr. Tuomas thought that, with regard te drawbacks, if the 
tariff was to be increased, as seemed probablo, a special resola- 


tion ought to be passed by the meeting as the only way to 
meet the case. 
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Mr. Macruerson said it occurred to him that it would 
also bo highly desirable to have increased facilities and a 
reduced scale for bonding, more especially if the drawback 
system were introduced. 

Mr, THosas believed it would be necessary, as it appeared 
to him, to pass a series of resolutions to meet the matter at 
every point. 

The Carman said this question of drawbacks had been 
pressed on the Ministers for years, but without effect. How- 
ever, if Mr. Thomas would place his resolution upon paper he 
would no doubt have the support of the meeting. He then 
read the resolution as follows—“In the opinion of this 
Chamber the drawback system: should be granted as a sine 
gud non in the event of the tariff being increased. 

This was seconded and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Macrpnenson then proposed—* That the bonded ware- 
house charges and regulations in force be much modified and 
provision made for the establishment of private bonded 
warehouses.” 

Mr. Gay seconded.—Carried unanimously. 

The Cuamuan said the closing phase of the question was well 
explained in the words that no further information connected 
with Treaty Revision bas reached the Committee, but that they 
believe that the conference which was held at Tokio daring six 
months of the past year resulted in an understanding between 
the Japanese Government and a majority of the Foreign Repre- 
sentives, that it would be more advantageous to deal separately 
with the commercial and political aspects of the Revision. 
The Chairman next referred to the Corean Treaty, describing 
it as unsatisfactory both in detail and as a whole, and in reply 
to a question from a member, read Article 14 of the treaty 
which gave the information asked for, Passing over the 
Special General Meeting, but remarking upon the diminished 
sale of circulars, the Ohairman said that in connection with 
the Market Report members were asked to supply information 
to the Secretary to enable him to put forward figures that 
should be considered reliable, and, consequently, of great value. 
He now came to the scale of Commissions and charges. 

Mr, Macruerson thought that was a matter that had 
better be deferred till the general meeting was over, and then 
the questions could be discussed privately. 

This having been agreed to, 

The Cuareuan said that the next paragraph in the Report 
was in reference to the mails, bat be really thought little or 
nothing could be done in the matter. - 

Mr. Macraerson said he could not take the Chairman's 
view. The proper authorities ought to be appealed to in 
order to see if it was not possible to indace them to renew 
the subsidy for the mail steamer to this port; especially 
bearing in mind the numerous recent inconveniences ex- 
perienced here, 

Mr. Taonas said he was entirely with Mr. Macpherson, and 
thought it was not too much toask. With the mail uid Ame- 
rica there was no fault to find, in fact it was considerably the 
quickest route, bat the inconvenience suffered by merchants 
here throngh delays ought to be brought to the notice of the 
authorities, for it could do no harm even if nothing came of it. 

Mr. W. B. Watrer said the time had gone by for obtsin- 
ing a renewal of the mail subsidy, that to many places of 
greater trade importance than Yokohama there were no sub- 
sidized steamers, and that there did not appear to be any 
reason for the payment of £20,000 by the British Govern- 
meut simply to enable Yokohama to obtain its Brindisi mail 
a few days earlier than at present. 

The Caarrman then read the last reply from H.B.M. 
Minister on the subject. , 

Mr. Macrerson thought, perbaps, the Japanese might 
be induced to bear a portion of the expensc. 

Mr. Fraser said be understood that the objection of the 
Government to the continuation of the subsidy was through 
the action of the authorities at Hongkong. 

Mr. Tuomas aaid bis proposition was— That in conse-. 
quence of the recent numerous delays that have occurred in 
the transmission of the Brindisi mails, the Home Government. 
be again memorialised to arrange for their immediate and 
direct dispatch from Hongkong.” 

Mr. Macpuenson seconded.— Carried unanimously, 

The Cuarnuay, passing over the next two or three para- 
graphs, said, with regard to the Finances, which came next, 
there was a large falling off in the income of the Chamber in 
consequence of the redaction in the subscriptions, as the 
difference between $50 and the amount of the present sub- 
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scription, $25, was not made up by the increase in the number 
of members, Moreover, the income from the sale of circulars, 
instead of increasing as was anticipated by the reduction of 
the subscription and consequent increase in the number of 
members, had actually fallen off compared with that of the 
previous year, He would bv very glad, indeed, to hear any pro- 
position which would increase the funds of the Chamber, as 
ordinary expenses and a diminishing income would tend to 
bring the balance the wrong side, he was afraid, during the 
next year, 

Mr. Macruerson would propose that, in order to increase 
their income, rent be paid by persons hiring the meeting- 
room of the Chamber. He saw that the room was frequently 
used by various associations for the parpose of holding.meet- 
ings, and if $10 only were charged it would amount to some- 
thing in the course of a year. Fires were provided and there 
were other small incidental expenses, and he saw no reason 
why persons using the room should not pay for it. He would 
propose— That in futare a charge of $10 be made to any- 
one desiring the use of the room.” 

Mr. Fraser seconded the motion. 

Mr. Prayrain said that no charge was made for using a 
room in the hotels for the purpozes of meeting, and it would 
be found that, if a charge was made by the Chamber for the 
use of their room, meetings would be held elsewhere. 
associations could not afford to pay for the hire of a room, 
but were in actual need of funds for their proper support. 
Take the Fire Brigade, for example ; there was an instance 
where there were no fands to devote to the payment of hire 
for a room for meetings. 


Mr. Tuomas said there were, doubtless, associations which | P 


could hardly be expected to pay for the hire of the Ohamber's 
room. He referred to the meetings in connection with 
churches, hospitals, and the like. He would offer an amend- 
ment as follows—* Except in such cases as the Oommittee 
may see fit to remit the same, when the room is to be used 
for charitable purposes.” , 

The Caamuan said he was inclined to support Mr. 
Macpherson’s motion, as to meet the expenses of the 
Chamber next year it would be necessary to raise fands from 
some source. 

Mr. Prayram thought the words “ public purposes” 
might be added, and that would inclade the Fire Brigade. 

Mr. Wiixxrn said the question might be safely left to the 
discretion of the Committee. 

Mr. W. B. Warren believed that no income would accrue 
to the Chamber through charging hire for the room, associa- 
tions using it hitherto, if so charged, would go where they 
would not have to pay. Members of the Chamber would 
thus be put to inconvenience by having to go to other places 
to attend meetings instead of having the use of their own 
room. “ 

The Cuarmumanw then put the amendment and afterwards 
the motion, and both were negatived. 

Mr, Tuomas proposed, and Mr. Macrnerson seconded 
that the report and accounts be approved and printed and 
circulated as usual.—Carried. 

The Caarmuan then announced that the ballot for the 
Chairman for the ensuing year had resulted in the election of 
Mr. Walter. 

Mr. Watrer thanked the members for the compliment 
paid him, but said he could not undertake the position 
through want of time. 

A second ballot placed the office in the hands of Mr. 
‘Fraszr, who said, although he was duly sensible of the 
hononr of being elected to the Chair, he might equally plead 
with others the same exemption, but seeing that Mr. Mollison 
had occupied the position two years in successsion, and that 
it was absolutely necessary that the Chamber should have a 
Chairman, be would, under the circumstances, not decline. 

The Onamaan then announced that the choice of a 
member to act as Vice-Chairman had fallen upon Mr. Gay. 

The next business was the election of the Committee of the 
Chamber for the current year, and Messrs. Walter, Dodds, 
Wolff, Mollison, Wilkin, Lindsley, and Thomas were ap- 
pointed. 

Sk Special Committee of five members is to be elected by 
ballot to compile a Scale of Commissions and Charges, the 
scale to be afterwards submitted to a General Meeting. 

Mr. Watson, in proposing # cordial vote of thanks to Mr. 
Mollison, the retiring Chairman, and to the retiring Com- 
amittee, said that daring the two years Mr. Mollison had 
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occupied the Chair he had discharged the arduous duties of 
his position in a manner highly advantageous to the Chamber, 
and he (the speaker) felt sure that all present repretted Mr. 
Mollison’s inability to accept the third term of office open to 
him.—Carried by acclamation. 








ON THE STAGNATION IN TBE CIRCULATION 
OF MONEY. 


(Translated from the Hochi Shimbun.) 

The extreme impediment to the circulation of money and the 
fallin the value of commodities that occurred in the second 
half of last year and January of this, gives rive to an important 
question. Several observers have attempted to define the causes: 
none of them, however, has yet given us satisfaction. We 
desire to search for the causes, and suggest the measures neces- 
sary to counteract their influence. An outcry of the deficiency of 
circulation is heard alike in flourishing cities and rural districts, 
but especially in the latter. So severe is the strain, that attachés 
of our paper, who have been visiting the various districts, are 
overwhelmed with questions as to the cause of this state of 
affairs, The exorbitant rate of interest and violent fluctuation 
in the price of articles may enable us to realize how serious is 
the obstruction to circulation. Desire for a profuse flow of 
money is universal: therefore it is not curious that complaints 
should be heard of impedimeuts thereto. The fact of obstruc- 
tion may be ascertained by the oscillation in the price of com- 
modities, which has a close relation to the circulation of money. 
On comparing the present very low value of commodities, es- 

ially uecessarfes of life, with the highest price that prevailed 

in the years from the beginning of the Meiji era up to the 

resent, we find a difference of nearly fifty percent. Sutjoined 
is a table showing the comparative value A pete _— 


ToxIyo. 
. Por Koka. Per Koka. 
July, 1880 ........ eccooce 12 yen. | January, 1883.....0.9.000 6} yen. 
Osaxa. 
Per Kok. Per Kokua. 
December, 1880 ...... 11} yen. | January, 1883... ........ 6} yen. 
Kuwana. 
* Per Koka, Per Koku, 
January, 1881............ 11 yen. | January, 1883............ 6 yen. 
Nureata, 
Per Per Koku. 
January, 1881 ... 9 yen 15 sen. | January, 1883 ... 6 yen 48 sen. 
Bakan. 


Per Koke. Per Koka. 

January, 1881 ... 9 yen 75 sen. | January, 1883 ... 5 yen 90 sen. 

The above are the highest and lowest quotations we remem- 
ber; and if minute investigation were made, eeverer fluctuations 
than the above could no doubt be found. We note a fall of 
more than 50 per cent in Niigata. The public seems to 
acknowledge that the impediment in the circalation of money 
is the primary cause of this fall. Had not people been eager to 
exchange their goods for money, such fall could not have been 
so rapidly brought about. The depreciation is not confined to 
rice, but is also observable in other articles, of daily necessity. 
— and salt have greatly fallen in value, as is shown 

low :— 

Seep Ot. 


eco 


Sat. 


November, 1881 ... ... 
January, 1883 


November, 1881 ... 


ee yer 189 per 10 casks. 
oe » 110, 10 ,, 


ore 1 bag and 7 bu per 1 yen. 
Jauuary, 1883 oo 2hagsand$S ,, , 1 ,, 
We will now to inquire into the causes of the stagna- 
tion observable in circulation and the consequent effect upon 
the price of agent ee sip aaa : 
A at change in communi as alwaysa 
ny gre ge ed faire 


eee = eee ewe eee 


eco = eee 


eco cee 0 eee = owe 


cause and is p by secondary causes which give 

inception. But for sach variety of motives, no grea 
and rapid change can take place. The public is apt to be 
dazsled. and prevented from diecovering the first cause. 
Hence, we must take particular pains to solve the problem 
now before us. We opine that the secondary ca com- 
mercial and political, that caused obstruction in the circulation 
of money are: (1) the change in the term of the land tax 
sanctioned by Notification Ne. 15 iesued in February of 1881 ; 
(2) the scheme for the reduction of the national debt, and 
the withdrawal of the paper currency in the 14th fiscal es 
and (3) the depreciation of silver and the favorable condition 
of foreign trade. All these have no doubt contributed toward: 
stagnation ia circulation, but they are not the primary causes 
as will be seen hereafter.. The old term of paying the tax fixed 
by Notification No. 53 issued in July, 1877, wes as follows :— 


Farms, House Property, Forzsrs, Pastur®, aND PLaIn. 


Ist term, lst July to 31st a ee ace eee eee 20 per cent. 
Qud term, Ist September to Sist October ... ... 50 per cent. 
8rd term, 1st November to 15th December, ... ... 50 per cent. 
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Ath term, Ist December to 31st January 
5th term, Ist February to 31st March... .. 30 per cent. 
Gib term, Ist April to 30th April ... 20 per cent. 
The term for payment of the land tax in force since February 
1881 is as follows :— 

Fanxs, House Prorerty, Forest, Pastcre, AND PLalN. 


Ist teru, Int July to 31st August ... 0 2 oe. ose 50 per cent. 
Qua teri, Ist September to 3lxt October ... ... 50 per cent: 


IrRIGATED LaNns. 


Srd term, Ist November to 15th December ... ... 50 per cent. 
4th term, Ist January to 28th February ..._ ... 50 per cent. 
As will be seen by the above table, the term for payment of 
dues on farms was formerly from July to the middle of 
December, extending over a period of five months and a half; 
whereas, at present, commencing in July, it enda in October, 
Thus one month anda half is curtailed. Ae to irrigated fields, 
the payment of taxes bas been shortened from five months 
December to May) to three months (December to February). 
uppose the land tax to be 42,000,000 yen, according to the 
estimutes for the 15th fiscal year, and that of this sum more 
than 20,000,000 yen are derived from irtigated rice fielda. Then 
10,000,000 yen comes from the farms. One third of the dues on 
irrigated rice fields, that is the portion of the tax to be collected 
in u term (on the old xystem), is, roughly, more than 10,000,000 
, According to the new system this sum is to be collected 
two months ealier than formerly (that is to say, in two sums 
of 15,000,000 yen each, instead of three sums of 10,000,000 yen 
each as formerly.) This would not appear to have caused the 
present eloppage in the circulation of paper money, the total 
amount of which is 140,000,000 yen. As regards the taxes on 
farms, the change is very trifling since the amount to be collected 
in one term is hardly more than 3,000,000 yen. It uppears, there- 
fore, that none of the above facte is the primary caune of the 
impediment to circulation, though each might have contributed 
‘towards it in an insignificant way. 

The reduction of the paper currency mentioned in the 
second item above may seem to have produced some 
effect, but such is not really the cuse. Although the 
amount of the paper money—2,000,000 yen—destroyed in 
the 13th fiscal year, and that—7,000,000 yen—to be burned 
in the course of the 14th fiscal year (July 1882 to June 1883) 
make in all 9,000,000 yen, yet the whole amount will not be 
withdrawn till after the end of the present fiscal year. The 
actual quantity destroyed, therefore, may not ex more than 
5,000,000 or 6,000,000 yen. Add to this the 2,000,000 yer 
destroyed in the 12th fiscal year, the total amount will not be 
more than 7,000,000 or 8,000,000 yen. “I'his sum, which hardly 
represents ten per cent of the total amount of the paper money 
—yen 140,000,000—does not appear to have been any factor in 

lacing impediments in the way of circulation. . The third 
item, ¢e., the depreciation of silver, has greatly precipitated the 
stagnation. The depreciation will appear from the following 


table :— 
1882. 1881, 


January «......00 sesreceee seeoel 71 | January............ 10175 
February  .......0.ccceeseee 000166 | February ....... woe 75 
Maro ........cscccsssssccseeeee 162 | March 
April . 
May.... 
Juaue .... 

July ....... asncess ose 
Angast ............ seeccccccces 176 
Boptomber ........sccccee-seee 
October ....00-.-.ccccccceeeeeeo 60 
Noveniber .........seeeee----..151 | November ........ sccscceccceoel G1 


Here we have the comparative value of silver for the two 
ears. The lowest quotation in December last was 136 to 137. 
n our commercial arena, the Yokohama Bourse is looked upon 

by the public as the regulator of the relative value of the 
silver and paper currencies. Rioe, the moat important of all 
the articles of daily uccessity, has a tendency to accom 
silver, upwards and downwards. Thus, in October last, the 
Price of first class rice was 9 yen and 70 sen, and in January last 
fell to 6 yer and 50 sen ; whilst silver fell from 160 in October, 
to 130 in January. In estimating the value of articles, the 
public ‘takes silver as the basis of calculation : cousequently 
if the dollar rises 10 sen, paper money falls 10 sen. Ac- 
cordingly, silver and rice have corresponding flactuations, 
the former being regarded as an index to the real value 
of commodities, and no question is raised as to the nature 
of the depreciation of paper money and rise iu the value of 
silver. Affected by this, rice gradually falls iu value to the loss 
of eellers. Nor can these yet abstain from selliug it: conse- 

uently the markets are to be overstocked with the result of a 

urther fall. In these circumstances, the owners of cereals in 
various perts of the country have to incur great loss. While 
they could obtain 12 yen for one koku of rice in 1880, they 
cannot now get the same sum for two koku. In some districts 
crope may be less this year than in former years, while the 
price is 50 per cent lower : therefore the proprietors must meet 
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with heavy losses. ‘his has greatly contributed toward the 
stoppage in the circulution of money. Yet we cannot regard 
even the foregoing conditions as the primary cause of the 
monetary obstruction, though wo admit that of the three items 
—chbange in the term of paying tox, reduction in the paper 
currency, and fluctuation of silver—the latter has contributed 
toward the stoppage in circulation more largerly than the 
former two. 

Should we consider profoundly the events which transpired 
between the 9th year of Meiji and the present time, we shall 
arrive at the conclusion that the present stagnation in the circu- 
lation of money was inevituble, even had there been no change 
in the term of paying the tax, no reduction in the paper 
currency, aud no fluctuation in the price of silver. 

What we mean to say is that the undue commotion in the 
price of commodities that took place from 1880 to 1882, was 
the primary cause of the financial embarrassment. As a 
rule, violence will carry everything beyond ite proper limit. 
Such is our experience in the prexent fluctuations in th» value 
of articles. That has assumed a very peculiar form, and tends 
towards a resumption of former conditions. Obstruction of 
circulation is bringing about a recovery of trade. ‘The relative 
values of currency and merchandise are regulated by the quanti- 
ties of both. Suppose this community tu possess ten commodi- 
ties and ten money tokens, one of the former being equivalent 
to one of the latter. If the amount of money is duplicated 
one article is equal to two tokens. The former falls iu value 
and the latter rises. 

The value of the paper currency depends cntirely upon the 
safe organisation of Government, and knowledge as to whether 
it will in future increase or reduce its currency. This is illus- 
trated by the examples of the Federal States of America and 
France. In these countries, paper money was issued to meet 
pressing necersities. The depreciation of the paper inoney in 
both instances was caused by the unsafe coudition of the Go- 
vernments and the augmentation of the paper in circulation, 
whilst in Japan a like result was effectod by the latter cause 
only. Suabjoined is a table showing the total amount of the 
paper money .that was in circulation from 1876 to 1881 :— 


Treasury Notes. Bank Notes. Tolal. 
1876... yer 88,000,000 yen 10,000,000 yer 98,000,000' 
1877... 89,000,000 - ,, 13,000,000 ,, 102,000.000 
1878... ,, 119,000,000 ,, 25,000,000 ,, 144,000,000 
1879... _,, 114,000,000 ,, 34,000,000 ,, 148,000,000 
1880... ,, 109,000,000 ,, 34,000,000 ,, 143,000,000 
1881... 4, 105,000,000 ,, 384,000,000 ,, 140,000,000. 


Sams of less than one million yer are not noted in the above 
table, which consequently, only gives the amounts in round 
numbers. According to this table, in 1879, it was lurgest, 
showing an increase of fifty per cent as compared with 1876; 
when complaints were first heard about impediments in the circu- 
lation of money. But it was reduced to acertain extent in 
1880-81, when commodities rose in value. We have thus 
expheines how the depreciation of paper money, and enhunced 
value of the merchandize, were not caused by any critical condi- 
tion of Government or a constant issue of paper currency. We 
will now proceed to comment upon the main poiut of our theme. 

If one sho of water is poured into a vessel capable of con- 
taining that exact quantity, there will be no overflow ; bat if 
the quantity is increased by one sho and five go a correspondingly 
large veesel must be employed. Thus is it that any two things 
must be relatively proportioned. Currency, being the medium 
of trade, ought to agree with the value of commodilies. There- 
fore, when the paper currency was inoreased to yen 148,000,000 
in 1879 from 98,000,000 in 1876, the price of articles must 
have advan This is but a natural cause, invariable except 
for some remarkable decline in trade or manufacture. Ex- 
amining to what extent the value of articles rose when the issue 
of paper money was increased in 1879, we are surprised to find 
that such rise was of an extraordinary nature. Rice advanced 
in value from yen 4.70 to yen 10.90. hie is an increase of more 
than one hundred and thirty per cent. Other necessaries of 
to. ninety per 
cent. We extract from the report compiled by the Commer- 
cial Bureau the following table showing the quotations of 
various articles in Osaka and Tokiyo, our purpose beiug to show. 
the relative value of paper currency and merchandize in 1876, 
and thereafter :— 


PRICE OF COMMODITIES IN TOKIYO. 
Rice. Firewood. Charcoal. Seed-oil. 


1876....00ceceeee « 6.78 ...... 2.90 ..... + 13 ..... - 22.00 
1877...0ccccccreree 4.95... 2.80 ...... 11 ...... 27.80 
1878....0cceeeeeee 5.70 wssoee 9.90 2.0000 18 0.0000 32.10 
1879.....0- scseeree 8.36 .. 2. 3.50 .. on. 18 ...... 26 60 
1880... .ccccsees eee =10.50 4.0... 4.70 2.... 19 2..... 24.50 
-1881...000-..-22008 10.95 ....66 6.80 2.0... 29 s...06 29.40 


Rioo is above appraised at the rate of one koku, firewood at one 
bundle of 20 pieces, charcoal one bag, and seed-oil one kok. 


The following table showing prices of articles in Osaka is based 
on the same measurements :— 
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Rice Salt. Firewood. Charcoal. Sced-oil. 
1876......... 4.81 ...... 69 ...... 320 ...... 32 ...... 16.29 
1877........6 5.10 ...... G4 ...... 3.10 ...... 30 ...,.. 24.31 
1878........ - 5.60...... Of kis. 3.60 .. ... 35 ...... 28.11 
1879 T387 ceceee 26 ...... 4.40 ...... 45 ..... 22.02 
1880......... 10.32 ...... 46 ...... 5.40 ...... 61 ...... 21.16 
1881......... 9.56 ...... 26) sccce. 6.50 ...... 59 ...... 25.52 


According to the above tables, in Tokiyo the highest quotation 
for rice shows a rise of one hundred and thirly per cent as com- 
pared with rates in 1876 ; that for firewood one hundred per cent; 
‘that for charcoal also one buudred per cent. In Osaka, rice rose 
one hundred and ten per cent, salt one hundred per cent, fire- 
wood one hundred per cent, and charcval more than seventy per 
cent: Seed-vil commenced to rise in value in the second half 
of 1881, the highest quotation being 25.52 yen pér 10 casks 
which brought 105 yen in 1876. This is an increase of about 
sixty percent. Of all articles of daily need, rice, firewood, 
charcoal, ealt, and the like, are most necessary and represent a 
larger value thau luxuries. Whilst the paper currency rose 50 
per cent, commodities advanced from 130 to 200 percent. The 
average price between the highest and lowest quotations shows a 
rise of 80 to 90 percent. Rice absorbs the largest portion of the 
-currency ; and other commodities show an average rise of more 
than 90 pe ceut ; whilst curreucy bas increased by only 50 per 
‘cent with a capacity too small for our needs. This, naturally 
enouyh, causes an impedimeut in the circulation of mouey. 
Nothing produces a more severe commercial effect than fluctua- 
tion in the value of commodities. Suppose a man requires 1 

aud 90 sen to purchase an article formerly worth 1 yen, it 

mes necessary for him to economize an extra 90 sen which 
—though small in amount of itself—makes a wonderfully 
great sum in all, if required individually by the thirty-five 
million inhabitants of this country. a aye if there is an in- 
‘crease in one thing, there must necessarily follow a correspond- 
ing rise in another. 

It is extremely difficult to ascertain whether the present rise 
Za the price of commodities is in due proportion to the increase 
in the currency or not, for some of the articles might have ad- 
vanced three-tenths in value; whilst others rose nine-tentbs. 
‘Bome might think fondly that the average rates between the 
‘highest and lowest will give an approximate ratio between the 
increased amount of the currency and prices of commodities, 
bat such measurement cannot be perfectly free from error, for 
the following reason:—Supposing an article, A, to uire 
eeven-tenths of the currency, and B three-tenths, for their 
purchase respectively. If advances 70 per cent whilst B 
-advariced 30 per cent, they cannot be said to have 
greased in proportion to the increase—50 per cent—in the 
currency. Because, though the rise—70 and 30 per cent— 
divided by two gives 50 per cent and appears the due equivalent, 
yet actually it does not give 50 per cent, inasmuch as, A 
which originally required seven-tenths of the currency, now in- 

reent (.7 x 3 = .21 — 21/100), requires 21 per 
cont ‘of the whole currency; while B, originally requiring 70 

r cent (3 x .7 = .21 == 21/100) now requires 21 per cent. 
Thos 4A and B amount (21 + 21) to 42 per cent, that is to say, 
their increments are 8 per cent lees than the 50 per cent rate 
of increase of the currency. The increase in the price of com- 
‘modities thus employs the greatest portion of the currency ; 
and though the fluctuation in value of the articles which be lar 
but a small amount of the currency produces but little effect, 
that requiring the greatest portion of the money involves serious 
consequences. We havea atte namber of articles of duily need 
the most important of which are rice, fuel, charcoal, salt, sved-oil 
and the like. Of these necessitics, rice rose 130 per cent, charcoal 
120 per cent, sult, fuel and seed oil, 50 per cent. Though there 
are differences in the various increases, uone is less than 50 
per cent—a ratio fully equal to the increase in theamount of 
the currency. Rice, salt, and the like, having, however, risen 
‘more than 100 per cent, surpass the increase of the currency— 
+a fact that sufficiently shows how staguation in the circulation 
of money occurred. 

The fact that stagnation is more apparent in, the provinces 
¢han in the cities is due to the fall in the price of rice, sales of 
‘which cause an ingress of money to the provinces. There is 
one more element that encourages stagnation. It is this— 
that the farmers who formerly made substantial profits, owing 
to the high price of cereals, gave themselves up to purchasing 
‘luxaries, Instead of investing their savings in the furtherance 
of agriculture, they paid for articles of luxury. In conse- 
-quence of this, money found its way back to the cities ; and the 
traders, requiring larger supplies of it than befure, owing to de- 
preciation, bad recourse to extraordinary measures to procure 
‘them. Thus the demand for money in the cities being larger 
than in the provinces, it was prevented from going back to the 
latter. Hence we can account for the stagnation in the intorior. 
‘The article concludes in this strain :—Of all exports, rice, 
the most important of all Japanese articles, has an influence 
over all other products; and its export to foreign nations, or 
rather the silver received in payment for it, is the chief factor 
-of change in our hume markets. The same cau be said of silk. 
Silver has always to regulate the price of rice, so that the pre- 
sent stagnation in the circulation of money must have been 
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caused by the fall in value of the cereal. It seems necessary 
to ascertain the cause of the depreciation of silver aud the con- 
sequent fallin the value of the grain. We have then to look 
to the balance between export aud import. The former now- 
a-days always exceeds the latter. How imports have steadily 
fallen off during late years can be seen by the following table:-— 


1879... ... ... ose coe imports yen 36,291,087 
1880... on, kee tees » 82,848,499 
1881 ... Beet See, “taser, 45 » 30,223,471 


As import diminishes, the demand for silver declines; and 
foreign goods have accumulated in Yokohama to such an extent 
as to overflow the warehouses. Consequently, silver has fallen 
in value, causing a depreciation in the price of rice, and con- 
sequent stagnation in the circulation of money. We can, there- 
fore, aver that the stagnation in question has been caused by 
the depreciation of silver. 


REET eee eee rere 
METEOROLOGICAL ‘REPORT. 


For Ween Beoinxixo Frivay, FEBRUARY Orn, 1883. 
Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hong3, Tokiyo, Japan. 
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Heavy line represents barometer. 

Light continuous line—max. & min. thermometers. 
_———-———_-—____-—-_—__—___—_—__—_—_represents velocity of wind. 
———$$_$_______________. percentage of humidity. 
Max. velocity of wind 30.0 miles per hour on Wedneaday at 3 a.m. 

The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level of 
the sea. : 

The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 80412 
inches on Monday at 10 am., andthe lowest was $0:024 inched 
on Friday at 6 a.m. 

The highest temperature fur the week was 42.2 on Tuesday, 
and the lowest was 17.20n Sunday. The maximum and minimum 
for: the corresponding week of last{year were 53.0 and 27.5 
respectively. 

The total amount of rain for the week was sero, against Oll 
inches (snow and rain) for the corresponding week of last year. 
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IMPORTS. 


During the past week there has been a fair business done in Yarns, chiefly of Low to Medium qualities, and last 
prices have been fully eustained, and in some cases an advance estublished. Shirtings continue ueglected, aud in other 
Goods there have been some sales of Mousselines. Metals are very quiet, with scarcely anything doing. 

COTTON PIECE GOODS :— 


COTTON YARNS :— 
Nos. 16 to 34, Common to Medium ... per pical $27.00 to 29.00 Taffachelas ... ... «0. 12 yds. 43 per piece... $1.75 to 2.05 
», Good to Best... .. .. 9-30.23 to 81.50 | WOOLLENS :— . 
Bombay, No.20 do. se aes ove » —s-:26.75 to 28.00 | Plain Orleans... ... ... ... 40-32 yds. S2in. ... $3.80 to 5.40 
Nos. 28 to $2 Common to Mediam ... a 32.00 to 33.00 Figured Orleans ... ... ..- 29-31°,, 81,, ... 3.25 to 4.00 
“i ie 0 Best... we oe »» 33.25 to $5.25 Italian Cloth... ... .. .. 30 ,, 1» « 0.18 to 0.80 
* > ee er os 36.00 to 37.00 Mousselines de Laines:—Crape 24 ,, 30,, ... 0.14} to 0.153 
COTTON PIECE GOODS :— do. Itajime 24 a 30 si ee 0.184 to 0.25 
Grey Shirtings :—8{ fb per piece 38§ to 89 in... $1.73 02.22) | coins Pilow usen 24 4, 304, ... 0.30 to 0.374 
9 ” 38, ,, 45in... 1.90 to 2.50 seeped tant ree ooo eee : 54 rT be eee ck to 0-535 
T. Cloth:—7% ... ... 24'yds. $2 in. per picce 1.42} to 1.50 Wee er ae ae eee 
ae ea? MH sd - Ks Le eats Blankets, evarlet and greeu, 6 to 5 ibe, perIb ... 0.37 to 0.41 
— eee oe oe e bg : 

Cotton Italians & Sateens Black 32 ryard 0.08 to 0.09 | IRON:— 
Tarkey aay to 2} Ib 24 yde. 80 ,, Por piece 115 to 145) | Flat Bare dim. oc. oe oe woe cee one eee $2.50 0.2.90 
2p to28 Ib 24 ,, 305, os 1.83 to 1.35 we Bae wee nee one ane nee cee vee vee B10 108.22, 
ao. sho .. 24, 380,, as 1.65 to 1.80 Rounds and squares up to § in. see cee cee cee «(8010 to 8.20 
Velvete:—Black ... ... 85 ., 334, vs 5.90 to 8.25 Nailrod, sevorted... 1... sss cee cee coe cee cee 2.30 t0 2.70 
Victoria Lawns ... .. 13 ,, 42-3 96 0.72} to 0.77} do. emalisis ... ... ... see eee cee eee 2.85 to 8.00 


KEROSENE.—Another week has passed without‘any transactions in oil, and although holders are firm at quota- 
tions, prices must be considered quite nominal. Deliveries have been 10,000 eases, leaving a atock of aboat 141,000 cases 
sold and unsold oil. Further Government regulations regarding Kerosene have just been published, the effect of which 
will be to restrict native busiuess. 

Devoe ... 2 = ave ove see 

SUGAR.— With but a small business since last report, and arrivals coming to hand in moderate quantities, stocks 

are beginning to accumulate. This, however, has not affected prices, and quotations show no change. 


we. per case, $2.05 | Otherbrands... ... ... ... per case, $1.90 to 1.95 





web: S'eee; eeer fese> eee. Dose ical, $8.50 to 9.00 White, No.4 22. 22. coc coe coe woe Per ploul, $6.25 to 6.75 

bales ae A a aC A eae ee * "8.00 to 8.50 Care dans Bene. ace abe 'aee, cede’ 68 5.25 to 5.50 

7 +s 7.25 to 8.00 Brown F Se) ine Seeks aes GE. Sigs 8.90 to 4.05 
EXPORTS. 


SILK.—There has been an increased demand during the week for Filatures and Hank sorts, lower prices for the 
latter class having attracted the attention of buyers. With the exception of good Filatures, which are very firm at 
quotations, and even show an upward tendency, all other kinds of silk are slightly lower. Settlements for the werk 
are 475 piculs, viz.: Filatares 250, Hanke 200, and Kakedas 25, piculs. Total settlements to date 19,041 piculs. 


Stock, 4,200 piculs. 


Hanke—No. land ... 2... 1c. soe sce cee -oe $520 b0 530 Filataree—No.3 ... .. st Cosel —siebe~ tomes “ener Seve? Joes $570 to 590 
Se sg sede. wae soe, aue past nee! ase? ADO ODEO Kakedas—Extra 00. o.ue one wee see aw 610 to 620 
pe ap Bh see cae cre cee coe cee cee cee «= 470 t0 480 =. NOD. vse.) See: see: cece: “na. ace dee --- 6590 to 600 
: ve Band Inferior ce wee cee see ane 410 to 450 aa ae ees wee sce eee cee cee coe 558 to 560 

wed: lee: dee’. "eee: lose) ceev. ‘eae, eve, G40 an mferior —... ce ons nce cee cee tee | 490 to 520 
= No. 1,10 t0 13 ... oc. soe soe cee cee 620 0 630 Hamataky—l and 3... cee can cee tee wes 460 C0 470 
; we We V4 CO16 2. ee coe tee cee cee 610 £0 620 . Sand Inferior... ... 2. seo soe coe 400 to 440 


TEA.—A fair amount of business, considering the advanced period of the season, has been done since our last issue. 
Receipts do not excéed about 420 piculs, making a total of 166,422 piculs for the season, against 182,191 picule at the 
same period last year. Settlements for the week are 680 picule, viz.: Common 45, Good Medium 845, Fine 125, and 
Finest 165 piculs, Total settlements to date are 164,095 piculs. Stock, 2,450 piculs. 








Common ... nce sue cee cee ce cee weet OD FGO sss.) soot, inde, leees “eae eee" See. Senden: veas $24 to 26 

Good Common ... se cco coe cee coe cee cee one iH ert —_ ee or 37 and up'rds 

Medium woe nue wee tee cee wee see’ Sees 0100... ae . SEE. Jade... Zese tien" coos 

Good Medium 2. OOO OM tons Sipcteswali tts ek ee 1} Nominal. 
EXCHANGE, 


A slight advance in Sterling rates has taken place during the week, but the business done has been small. Closing 
quotations are as follows :-— 





Sterling—Bank Bills on demand .............s0.00006 . 8/74 On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ aight ......ss-cee 1% discount. 
a e» 4months’ sight ssececenescoseccoscceses 3/8 On Shanghai—Bank sight...............scsceccsccessseees 724 CO 
“ Private 4 months’ sight .................0008 8 - Private 10 days’ sight........ccce-cseee 73 
‘ » 6 4 po.’ "as bbadecseccscocswse 3/8 Oa New York—Bank Bills on demand .......00-2.00s 88 
On Paris—Bank sight............0- scccccccescosssscssssces 4.57 a Private 30 days’ sight .......e0..00. - 89 
‘e Private 6 months’ sight .. oe 4.69 On San Francisco—Bauk Bills on demand ...... .. 88 
On Hongkong—Bank sight .....cccc.csececessecsenes seve 4 % discount. Private 30 days’ sight ......... 89 
SHIPPING, 


Some trifling settlements have taken placo during the week, but rates are weaker, and acarcely anything can now be 
done at any price. The steamship Merionethshire, circulated for London, Havre, and Hambarg, has not yet arrived, 
The Auerican ship Susan Gilmore sails on the 20th iustant, for Kobe, to fill up for New York. 
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NOTES. 


‘We learn that Mr. von Mollendorff and eeven Korean officials 
have been staying at the Hétel des Colonies in Shanghai for the 
past fortnight. The object of the “Korean Crown Adviser,” as 
Mr. Mollendorff is called, in visiting Shanghai was to confer with 
Li Hung Chang's Secretary, Taotai Ma Tsung Cheng, who came 
there to meet him, as it was impossible to arrange an interview at 
Tientsin owing to the lateness of the season. It would appear, 
therefore, that the conjectures of the Shanghai journals as to Ma 
Teung Cheng’s business in that settlement were altogether 
erroneous. He did not come for the purposes of proceeding to 
Tonking, but merely to have an interview with his chief's “home 
@affaires.” Tong-king Sing, of the China Merchants’ Steam 
Navigation Company and Mr. Von Mollendorff, both arrived by 
game steamer from the Korea. 





e 

‘We understand that the object of this interview was to contrive 
geome means for rendering edible the Korean ragout aur tmpossi- 
&htés, which under existing circumstances threatens to become 
quite indigestible. Although the Shufeldt Treaty has been 
ratified at Washington, it is feared that some difficulties will 
crop up hereafter, as the new Convention between China and 


Korea converts the latter not merely into a Chinese prefecture but, 
according to some people’s opinion, into a private estate of His 
Excellency Li Hung Chang. 
es «6 
The points to which the attention of foreign diplomatistsisdirected 
are said to bo—first, whother, having regard to the poverty of the 
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country, American merchants are at all likely to consider Korca a 
possible field for commercial enterprise; and second, whether in 
the event of any American tradesman settling at Fusan, for ex- 
ample, he would have any chance of successfully competing with 
the Japanese merchants there who pay no duty whatever on their 
imports. These considerations have recently been submitted, we 
understand, to the T’sung-li Yamen by the Representatives of the 
Powers which have not yet entered into treaty relations with 
Korea. 


«*e 


Monsieur Bourée, the French Envoy in Peking, is said to have 
addreseed a very interesting note to Prince Kung, stating that the 
Government of the Republic had no difficulty in recoguizing the 
new order of things in Korea—viz., that country's dependency on 
China. France, however, he pointcd out, has a treaty with China, 
according to which nineteen ports in the eight maritime provinces 
of the Celestial Empire are open to French trade. Ilo desired, 
therefore, that the same treaty should be extended so as to embrace 
the ninth maritime province, that is to say, Korea. The Tsung-li 
Yamen has not yet replied to this communication, and will pro- 
bably be somewhat embarrassed to do so. At the same time it is 
difficult to think that China can have failed to foresce the conse- 
quences of her recent proceedings in the-peninsula. When she 
adopted a course which, if it meant anything at all, meant that 
Koren was thenceforth to be included in Chinese territory, she 
ought to have known perfectly well that foreigners would not be 
slow to take advantage of the situation. Nevertheless, if the 
information we have received be trustworthy, Li [Tung Chang 
is not a little puzzled tu find his way out of the labyrinth he 
has created. The Government of Peking are reported to be fully 
alive to the fact that his intention is to monopolizo the resources 

of Korea vid the China Merchants’ Steam Navigation Company, 

leaving the expenses of the adwinistration and of the Chinese 
garrison to fall on the Chinese tax-payers. Little reliance as we 
place on this rumour, it seems pretty certain that Li Hung Chang's 
prestige has suffered considerably by his manazement of the affair, 
management which we have always regarded as one of the most 
confused pieces of statesmanship on record. He is said to have 
considerably modified his anti-Japanese sentimenta, and to have 
instructed the Chinese Envoy at Sdul, as well as Mr. von Mollen- 
dorff, to cultivate the most friendly relations with the Japanese 
Legation, and if possible to obtain Japan's acceptance of the pro- 
posed Korean Customs’ tariff. Meanwhile, the Riukiu question is 
said to have been buried pro tem., its place having been completely 
taken by the approaching expedition to Tongking. 





An unfortunate accident occurred on board [1.MS. Daring, 4, 
sloop, during the quarterly gun practice off this coast on Friday, 
23rd instant. A sixty-four pounder gun (muzzle-loading, Wool- . 
wich pattern) burst, the breech coil coming clean away aud 
killing two men—the captain of the gun and the breech-tackle 
number—as it flew across the ship. Four others of the detach- 
ment were also injured, bat not seriously, Had the gun been 
trained aft at the time, the casualties would doubtless have been 
very much greater. We understand that this gun had been in 
use for two years, and during that time had fired the regulation 
number of rounds—eight per quarter—without showing any 
symptom of weakness. The Daring will proceed to Hongkong 
immediately, we believe, for the purpose of holding an official 
enquiry into the circumstances of this accident. 
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The Hongkong and Shanghai journals comment at some | troops not merely “did not interfere with the exaction of 
length on the mutual attitude of China and Japan. Writing | satisfaction from the Korean Government for the outrage on 
on this sabject in a recent issue we said :— the Legation at Sul,” bat also that i¢ materially assisted to 

“Tt is not to be presamed that Japau has any dexire for war | facilitate that result, But whatever weight Japan may be 
or that she will spare any effurt to avert auch a calamity. But | disnosed to attach to these considerations, she cannot conceal 


at the same time she cannot hide from bernelf that in China's . tie 7 
capricious muod there are elements which may at any momont | from herself the curiously capricious elements of Chinese 
sas serious el phage pity was rab - any aes statesmanship at present, or furget that the best way to avert 
of Japanese aggression, least of all as an independen tein . : 
treaty relation with Western Powers. But Korea was the field danger is to be prepared for st 

, e e@ 


where Japanese progress came into clusest contact with Chinese 
conxervatism. I did not suit the proud exclusireness of the any . é : 
Middle Kingdom that the leaven of liberalixm should make| Writing on the same subject the Celestial Empire says :— 
itself strongly felt in a petty tributary, and above all that/« There is no proof that Obina has the least desire for war, or 
Japan should be the means of introducing chat leaven.” that sho ia preparing for war; and China’s actions at the 
The Hongkong Daily Press, quotes the above, and a ae present time are not such as to indicate that her complications 
“There is undoubtedly some truth in these remar' tis] ~. savepete. o < 
Gaquestionaldy correct that the Peking Government have viewed with Japan threaten bcatilities.” We Seat this may be trae. 
the progress of Japau ae angie and euapicen, which | If China really desires peace she will certainly find her senti. 
was aroused first by the Japanese expedition to Formosa in . ses 
1874 and aggravated by the footing since obtained by Japan ments reciprocated bad ahs fall sty depen ef eee pa nene the 
in Korea. In both thoee instances the Japanese, as we have | less evident that the position she has arbitrarily assumed in 
oie rarer — ipeenner) so much he that the chice Korea is quite incompatible with the latter's independeat 
verument felt bound to acquiesce in the course pursued. eke ge 
In the former case they paid na indemnity to Japan to with- fulGillment of.treaty obligations, Not only has the Koreas 
draw her troops from, Formosa, and in the latter case they | King been reduced to the level of a Chinese Viceroy, bat it 
themselves advised the Kureans to make the treaty with Japau. |ig ilain that, sitaated as he is at present, his decisions a 
That they have repented giving this advice since is very I : . Z Sees 
probuble, but that does not diminish their responsibility or} questions of foreign intercourse may at any moment require 
render a ered ee re to <— verges - aggree-|to be referred to Li Hung Obang or some other dignitary 
Givenesrs. ‘ina -has ao; uring je pas won oars ° ° ° ° ° 
while Japan has beeu putting out all her colrgian to est sieaa of the Middle Kingdom, From a practical point of view 
of bee huge semnbose material progress, China sant Dime this might not matter much, so long as it involves no 
e@ Japanese Govorumont nor ought she to cherish ill-feeling * sas 
towards her. But does she? This question is not exsy to neglect of Korean obligations. ; Bat even as Great Britaia 
answer. On the one hand, China has never commitied herself | Will certainly decline to enter into treaty relations with o 
country so pecaliarly situated, so Japan also may be pardoned 
if she feels a little uneasy about relations contracted entirely 
without reference to sach contingencies. If anybody could 
tell what China contemplates, or even be sure that she knows 
what she contemplates herself, there might be more room for 
confidence. Bat both in the Riukia negotiations and ia her 
constantly shifting attitade towards Korea, she has shown so 
much uncertainty about her own intentions that to expect 


to any very open expression of ill-will to Japan, nor bas she 
made any effort to pick a now cause of quarrel with her. On 

others to be more confident would be extravagant. 
e 


the other hand, she has kepl open that ranning sore the Loo- 
e @ 


































choo question, which she might loug ago have settled. The 
recent action of the Chinese Government in Korea cannot, 
however, iu our opinion, be construed into an unfriendly de- 
monstration against Japan. It was really the inanguration of 
a new-policy toward tribatary states, the awakening from a 
long lethargy. If the Janding of a Chinese force in was 
aimed against any Power in particular, it was Russia rather 
than Japan.” 

We fail to see how this latter proposition can be demon- 
strated. The Viceroy Li both in his letters to Korean 
statesmen and his memorials to the Dragon Throne has 
bracketed together his apprehensions of Japanese and Rassian 
aggression. Neither can we forget that China's so called 
« inangaration of a new policy towards her tributary state” is 
proximately referable to an embroglio presenting no incon- 
venient phases to the Middle Kingdom except the contingency 
of Japan acquiring a right te impose conditions apon Korea 
at the point of the bayonet. Our contemporary finds it 
mataral enough that the Peking Authorities should have been 
anxious to prevent a war between Korea and Japan, and thinks 
that the course adopted with that view ‘should give no 
umbrage to Japan.” With all this we entirely agree, observing, 
however, that so far as we know, no ambrage whatsoever has 
been taken by Japan. On the contrary, we are persuaded 
that no effort will be spared hy the Mikado’s Ministers to avert 
dangerous complications and place the relations between the 


The Cheya Shimbun also sees no reason for ancasiness 
80 far as Ohina and Japan alone are concerned, but attributes 
China's efforts to place her Army and Navy on a better footing 
to apprehensions suggested by threatened complications in 
Ili, Annam, aod Korea. “ What Ohina and Japan have to 
fear,” says our Tokiyo contemporary, “ is the aggressive atti- 
tude of some of the Earopean nations and America, to prevent 
which it is necessary that the two countries should be as 
closely allied as the wheels of acart. © © © © Seeing, 
then, that we have the means to cultivate the friendship of 
China, we are glad that she is exerting herself for the exten- 
sion of her military organization, As to Japan, it is necessay 
for her to enlarge the Army and Navy, not that she has any 
intention of going to war, but because they are insufficient to 
protect the country against aggression. The Government, 
therefore, is putting forth every effort to place them on an 
two Empires on a thoroughly friendly footing. But it would | efficient footing. Some short sighted people attribute this to 
be idle to pretend that China has given any evidence of aan intention to go to war with China, which is a ridiculous 
similar disposition. Certainly her condact with regard to the |idea. We earnestly hope that the friendship between the 
Riukia negotiations—condact which the North China Herald| two countries will be consolidated, and thereby the peace of 
describes as a “glaring instance of international treachery ” | the Far East maintained.” 
—cannot be cited in proof of her desire to arrive at an 
amicable understanding. The proposals she put forward| Iua recent issue, one of the Yokohama English journals 
two years ago were accepted by this country, and the chief published a letter professing to be contributed by a Japanese 
point at issue between the two empires might then and there who writes over the signature of Odansoku. From the ex- 
have been finally adjasted had not China suddenly reverted |ceedingly valgar and grossly scurrilous nature of the 
to pretensions which, according to her own showing, were language employed it was easy to recognize the author of 
quite untenable. §o far as her recent action in Korea is/this spirited composition, and after the feeling of disgust 
concerned, we are prepared to go even farther than our con-|prodaced by its perusal, one could not suppress a movement 
temporary and to admit that the presence of the Chinese ‘of astonislment that the editor of an English joarnal should 
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deliberately sit down and, hiding his personality behind a 
Japanese signature, heap libellous abuse upon the hend of 
a confrére. Certain animals and reptiles of more than com- 
monly defective mental organizations are said to imagine 
that when thoir heads are concealed their entire bodies are 
invisible. ‘rout and ostriches are liable to this delusion, 
we believe, but it is not on record that ganders or Luzzards 
are similarly afflicted. ‘These, however, are small matters. 
They merely illustrate a phase of character with which Yoko- 
‘hama journalism of a certain type has rendered us quite 
familiar. What we desire to draw attention to, rather, is the 
fact, that if this letter be regarded as a Japanese composition, 
which it professes to be, then it follows that the columns of 
English newspapers in Yokohama are available by Japanese 
for the ventilation of matter of a distinctly seditious character, 
Boch a letter as this of Mr. Odansoka, if published ina native 
journal, would certainly saljoct its editor to fine and imprison- 
ment. It appears therefore that one consequence of the just 
and liberal system we have introduced iuto this coantry is to 
confer on every local penny-a-liner the privilege of determin- 
ing which of the laws of Japan shall be respected and which 
trampled on by Japanese saljects. We sabmit this concla- 
sion for the consideration of Her Majesty's Minister, 





We publish this week another letter from Mr. E. H. House 
on the subject of the Shimonoseki Indemnity. The argamenis 
now adduced by that gentleman seem to prove conclasirely 
that as a point of international law the Treaty Powers had no 
right to force the passage of the Strait, and what is even 
more interesting, that the British Government not only re- 
cognized the absence of such right bat also explicitly inter. 
dicted its assertion hy Her Majesty's Representative in Japan. 
Bateven while frankly admitting the force of the evidence 
produced by Mr. House, it appears only jnst to remember 
that we are writing of things which occarred twenty years 
ago, and that, before passing jadgment upon the actions of 
the Foreign Representatives in 1864, wo should endeavour, 
as far as may be, to realize the position in which they were 
placed and the bewildering enigmas they were called on to 
‘solve. Was it possible for any foreigner thoroughly to 
comprehend Japanese politics twenty years ago? We very 
much doubt it. Our intercourse with Japan began at a time 
when all the elements of a revolution were prepared to become 
active, and our enforced presence supplied the only missing 
factor of disturbance. If even to this hour historians are 
puzzled to grasp the thread of the intrigues that followed our 
coming, how incomparably more difficult, nay how in- 
superably difficult, must the task have seemed to those who 
approached it by the dim light of their day and in the dark- 
ness of that unfortanate mistrast which has always dis- 
figured, and still continues to disfigure, our relations with 
Japan? A system based upon wrong has generally to be 
propped up by wrovg. We had no right except that of 

‘ might to thrast our so-called friendship upon Japan, and oar 
Representatives were sufficiently cognizant of this to feel that 
their most consistent way out of every difficulty was a return 
to the methods of might. After you have taken a man by 
the throat and told him that anless he gives you lodging 

‘and a welcome you will pull his house about his ears, you 
must be « singularly sanguine sort of person if you ex- 
pect him to repose implicit reliance on your affection and 
good-will, If his cousins or domestics rebel against his 
authority, and intrigae to compass his overthrow, you must 
not blame him because he refrains from making you the con- 
fidant of his troubles, or hides ‘rom you the disturbed state 

. of his household and tho incompleteness of his sway, for he 
will natarally remember the circamstances ander which you 
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introduced yourself to him and shrink from showing you his 
wenkness lest you take additional advantage of it. Why— 
some people ask—why did not the Taikan frankly explain to 
the Foreiyn Representatives that his rule was only partial ; 
that he was incompetent to make all his subjects observe the 
treaties, and that he could not be responsible for their viola- 
tion by recalcitrant nobles nearly as powerfal as himself ? 
Why did not the Taikun abdicate at once? would be a more 
pertinent question. Suppose he had clected to tell all this 
to his Western allies, what woul! have been their answer? 
Would it not have been that the treaties must be respected 
whatever were the consequences to their violators, and that if 
the Yedo Government could not carry out their provisions to 
the full, the Foreign Powers would undertake that daty them- 
selves. Thus the Taikun woald have bad to chuuse between 
governing Japan by the aid of alien arms, or sceking to 
govern it peaceably himself at the risk of sometimes offending, 
and often being misunderstood by, his tracalent allies. At 
all events be was not as frank as he might have been, and the 
Representatives of the Treaty Powers may well have found it 
practically impossible to unravel the complications of his 
policy, It was not their business to he trusting. The eafer 
course was to be suspicious of everything, and they adopted 
thatcourse. Thus, when a Japanese chieftain, who was knowa 
to be the head and front of the anti foreigu faction, saddeuly 
erected batteries and forcibly obstracted a route which had 
hitherto been traversed without hindrance by foreign mer- 
chantmen, not pretending that he did so in assertion of an 
international right, bat avowedly acting as a reprexcntative 
of the Party of Seclusion, the Foreign Ministers may well 
have felt that the safety of their nationals in Japan 
would be seriously jeopardized if they quictly submitted 
to such violent proceedings, It is quite true that the 
strait so obstracted was an optional route, and one that 
might consequently have been dispensed with, and it is also 
quite true, as Bir. House points out, that the Japanese 
Government would have been justified in, closing that route 
without thereby violating any existing treaty engagement, 
But the method adopted by the Daimiyo of Choshia was a 
declaration of war to the knife ; and bad foreigners tawely 
permitted themselves to be driven away from a portion of the 
Japanese seas with shot and shell by the subjects of a raler 
with whom their Governments had concladed treaties of com- 
merce aud amity, they might naturally have looked forward 
to finding themselves ultimately in a position similar to that 
unwillingly occapied by the Dutch at Desbima. From their 
standpoint the Shimonoseki expedition was simply a measure 
of self-defence, and therefore justifiable, 


But when we come to consider the subsequent action of the 
Treaty Powers, all these excuses and palliations vanish, “The 
British Government had distinctly admitted, as Mr. House 
conclusively shows, that English ships had no right to pass 
the Strait of Shimonoseki, and had forbidden any exercise of 
force to obtain that right. On what principle of justice, then, 
can the English Government have consented to the exaction 
of an exorbitant indemuity from Japan, whether as ransom for 
Shimonoseki—by destroying or seizing which place the allies 
would have reduced themselves to the level of freebooters—or 
to defray the cost of an expedition undertaken entirely in foreign 
interests? This portion of the story ought, in our opinion, 
to be separated from that which precedes it, ‘The Fureiga 
Representatives might very well have said to themselves :— 
“ Unless we destroy Choshia’s batteries and show Japan hiow 
we are capable of dealing with her fractious nobles, there is 
no telling what may happen in the future. The field of our 
commercial operations may be gradually narcowed till we come 
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to be no better off than the Dutch were in Deshima.” This 
was a reasonable fear, and men may be excused for taking 
violent measures to avert anticipated danger, But why. 
make Japan pay the expense of those measures? And 
above all, why make her pay a large amoant in excess of 
that experfse? ‘I'ruly, we fail to discover any satisfactory 
answer to this question, Mr. House deserves the thanks 
of all lovers of truth for the ability and thoroughness he 
has brought to bear upon this little creditable phase of 
foreign relations with Japan, We scarcely think it neces- 
sary to comment on the first clause of his letter, in which he 
complains that we have departed from the lines he had origin- 
ally laid down, and deprecates the introdaction of ‘“ some yet 
undeveloped groand of complaint against Japan.” Our object 
is not to develope any ground of complaint, bat if possible 
to analyze honestly the circumstances of the time as they 
appeared to those whose duty it was to deal with them. We 
are not less anxions than our correspondent to arrive at the 
trae facts of this “ piece of popularly distorted history,” and 
that being 90, questions of method are relatively unimportant, 
Bat when the policy of her Majesty's Representative in Japan 
is attacked upon the ground that he resorted to violence 
where no violence had been suffered by his own nationals, it 
was our daty to point out that the motive of his action was 
not retaliation, but the re-establishment of what he believed 

_ tobe atreaty right. We cannot but think that, haying regard 
to the perplexities of the situation, the extreme difficulty of 
unravelling the tangled skein of Japanese politics, and the 
paramount necessity of daly providing for the security of 
English subjects and for their uninterrupted enjoyment of 
treaty privileges—never mind whether those privileges were 
improperly extorted or not—we cannot but think, we say, 
that amid all these circamstances the despatch of the allied 
squadron to Shimoneseki was a natural and defensible measare. 
Bat of the pecuniary exactions subsequently resorted to, we 
think with Mr, House that every Englishman ought to be 
heartily ashamed, 





Individual economy, says Mr. Ernest Brelay, has always 
been the salvation of France; bat granting this, the Govern- 
ments, ander every régrme, have made it their business to be 
indiscriminately prodigal with the sams intrasted to them, 
Hence is it that France has accamulated a debt of thirty-three 
thousand million francs. This sam looks more imposing 
when expressed in numerals than when merely written out. 
Thus fr. 83,000,000,000, or, sterling, £1,320,000,000. 
How small the difference between franc and pound seems with 
sach enormous rows of ciplers in the suite of each. Bat to 
retarn to Mr. Brelay. He advises his countrymen, in re- 
ference to the mooted extension of popalar banks, there to 
keep their money, and, when they find the accamalations 
sufficient, to begin on their owa account the parchase of 
railways, whose profits, being in the hands of the people, 
themselves, will ran no farther risk of being “ socialised.”” 


About a month ago a paragraph appeared in one of the 
Shanghai papers stating that large quantities of silk-worm 
eggs had been sent from China to Saigon. It appears . that 
the Cochin Chinese silk is of a very poor quality, and that 
the Silk Merchants Association at Lyons has appoiuted a 
Commission to investigate the reason of this inferiority, The 
silk-worms are of a polyvoltine nature, five or more genera- 
tions being bred during the course of a year, whereas the 

‘ bivoltine worms of China and Japan yield only two crops an- 
nually,, In consequence of this rapid breeding the Cochin 
Chinese cocoons are not nearly so valaable as those of the 
north, It has accordingly been proposed to remedy this 
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defect by crossing the native silk-worms with those of the best 
quality from China and Japan, thus gradually substituting 
the bivoltine for the polyvoltine species by careful acclimatiza- 
tion. We hear that eggs to a considerable amount have 
already been purchased in Japan on behalf of the Silk Com- 
mission, and that experiments in cross-breeding have proved, 
so far, very successful. If this be trae, it is another example 
of the unwisdom which prompts Japan to close the markets 
of the West to her silk by providing them with the ability to 


be self-supplying. 
e°e 


Apropos of the above, we present for our readers’ perusal the 
following extract from the official minutes of a conference held 
on the 7th of August, 1864, at Yedo, between the Foreign 
Representatives and the Japanese Ministers for Foreign 
Affairs. The document from which we quote is signed by 
Sir R. Alcock, M. Leon Roches, Mr. R. Pruyn and M. Von 
Polsbroek :— 


The British minister said it was impossible to enter into long 
details at auch a conference as to the manifest obstructions to 
trade ; nevertheless, one instance was worthy of special mention 
because of its great importance. There had been a disease among 
the silkworms over large districts in and a cousequeat 
deficiency ia the action of silk. It was all-im t to get 
fresh seed from this country, and yet every possible impediment 
hal been thrown in the way of thoee employed ia obtaining thear 
by the Japanese officials. Now, as each silkworm lays thousands 
of eggs, it is impossible that Japan could suffer by allowing of the 
export of any quantity that could be required to replenish the aced 
iu Earope. Moreover, since the Japaneee authorities rather objected. 
to the excessive demand fur silk, there was no better means of 
diminishing the demand from Earupe than by taking care.to 
up ~ ee stock of worms on which the home supply of 

lepen 

he ministers replied, that silkworm eggs not being an article of 
trade, no provision had been made for a foreiga demand ; but now 
that it was known they were required, orders had been given to 
provide for this anforeseen demand, and next year a plentiful supply 

ight be relied upon. 

he British minister replied that he ‘was glad to hear they had 
made provision for the future; but even as regarded the present 
season, the want in Earope was urgent, and he ovuld not conceive 
any just reason could exist for obstacles inti, Sepe in the exporta- 
tion of such small quantities as had actaally been purchased. 

The ministers replied that if the consuls applied for authority to 
ship eggs already obtained, it should be granted. 

It will be seen from the above that one of the considerations 
suggested to the Japanese as an indacement to export silk- 
worms’ eggs was, that they would thus diminish the European 
demand for Japanese silk! If anything could add to the 
grotesqueness of this argument, it is the fact that it was 
advanced at a conference convened for the proximate purpose 
of making conditions with the Bakafa Government for the 


withdrawal of the allied squadron from Shimonoseki. 





Public curiosity has been considerably excited with reference 
to some disturbances which recently took place in Fukushima 
Prefecture, and the local prees of Yokohama, faithful to its 
friendly programme of painting in the darkest colours and ex- 
aggerating to the utmost every incident calculated to bring. dis- 
credit on this country and its administration, does not fail to 
make capital out of the fact that the President of the Tribunal 
charged with the investigation of the affair, has exercised the 
discretion reposed in him by the Code of Criminal Procedure and 
directed the proceedings to be carried on with closed doors. The 
facts of the case, we understand, are simply these. The Prefect 
of Fukushima, being a zealous advocate of progress in the direction 
of road-making, was disposed to saddle the local tax-payers 
with heavier burdens than they could conveniently “bear in 
connection with public works. The times are inopportune for 
such measures, and the Prefect does not appear to have been 
sufficiently elastic in his policy, At all events the so-called 
“Liberals” fancied they saw an opportunity, and set themselves 
to preach sedition, telling the farmers that their money was 
to be spent, not upon making roads but on supporting a despotic 
government. The rustics were foolish enough tu accept this 
version of the situation, and an attack upon the offices of the pre- 
fecture was only frustrated by the timely action of the police. 


We cannot congratulate the Liberals upon their notions of progreas. 
or patriotism. 
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Popular Banks in Russia, to which we lately referred at 
some length in the Japan Weekly Mail, appear to render 
valuable service, Their faults may be mainly attributed 
to the low intellectual range of the people who profit by them. 
Their valne may be ascribed not merely to their special pur- 
pose : they serve as a school of adminietrative and civil pro- 
gress, whose moral bencfits may exceed their material results. 
Yet the profits shared in 1879 were nine per cent, in mean, 
interest deducted, The greater part of the deposits made 
were for a year or more. Interest at the rate of 6} and 7 per 
cent was had on them. As many as 974 of the societies 
existed and prospered in 1882. The number of shareholders 
was 200,000. We can, then, coincide with Mr. Khitrowo. 
People’s Banks in Russia have rendered real service. What 
hinders their advancement is the intellectual degradation of 
the people who should profit Ly them, We notice, by the way, 
that a local journal, incompetent, apparently, to distinguish 
between Popular and Municipal Banke, attempts to discredit 
the scheme of the former by quoting a failure among the 
latter. Such ignorance is characteristic. Our readers are 
doubtless aware that the Pcpular Banks are officially guar- 
antecd against any catastrophe in the nature of bankruptcy, 





The following figures disclose the magnitude of the export 
and import trade of San Francisco :—Exports, 1882, 
$55,218,966 ; 1881, $58,546,196. Imports, 1882, abont 
$43,500,000 ; 1881, $38,446,084. The total foreign trade 
of San Francisco for 1881, was thus worth $91,992,230. 
The total value of the foreign trade of Japan during 1881, as 
shown by the reports of H.B.M. Consuls at the several open 
ports (with the exception of Niigata whose trade is of a 
very limited range) was $61,859,849, to wit,—Imports 
$31,032,742 : Exports $30,826,607. Thas, the foreign 
commerce of San Francisco is, roughly speaking, one third 
greater than that of the entire Japanese empire. 





The “Silver Question” is exercising the attention of 
economists in the United States, as well it may with the 
enormous resources at the disposal of the Republic, and the 
carious possibilities of their manipulation. In the matter of 
possible reduction of taxation the non-advisability of the 
accumulation of silver has been brought before the considera- 
tion of the Government. Senator Morrell considers that 
among other items of expenditure which could be abandoned 
to relieve the burden of the tax-payer, is one of $24,000,000, 
@ suin set apart for the purchase of silver-bullion. According 
to. him, two million dollars per month of the public revenue 
of the Uuited States are swallowed up without yielding any 
benefit whatever. Were the money applied to the extinction 
of the U.S. National debt the interest charge would be reduced 
by nearly one million dollars annually, But apart from this, 
the silver bougt* hy the U.S. Government for cvinage has 
depreciated to the extent of six or eight per cent, naturally 
involving a loss of some million dollars to the buyers. If 
these were now to attempt.to sell to any extent the price 
would fall six or eight per cent more. In fact the US. 
Government is now about in the same dilemma as were the 
French and German Governments when it began to make its 

-wonderful experiment that is apparently destined to effect 
some great and perbaps sudden alteration ia the world’s 
exchanges. 


For the process of accumulation and coinage goes on from 
smonth to month; and there is no present prospect of its 
discontinuance, inasmuch as the $24,000,000 devoted to the 
purchase of silver is part of a systein of “ permanent appro- 
priations.” Their total is $146,000,000, or one-half of the 
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entire expenditures of the Government, ‘There is a bill under 
consideration in some stage or other to abolish these “ per- 
manent appropriations ;"" but we may depend that many 
interests are in the way of their nbolition, It is highly 
probable that, if they were repealed, and Congress were asked 
to vote $24,000,000, or any other sum, out of the people's 
earnings every year for the purchase of bullion, either silver 
or gold, no such vote would ever be given. ‘The purchase of 
bullion by the Government is now nothing bat a subsidy to 
the owners of silver mines ; and it would be difficult nut to 
fiud many etrenuous supporters in the lobbies of this and 


the six-fold more valuable other permanent appropriations, 


Meanwhile the coinage continues ; and so does the accu- 
mulation : both waiting for the cataclysm that mast come 
when the latter is released from its dreary bondage and sent 
forth on active service. When this will Le it is impossible to 
forecast to any nicety ; bat, probably, the longer the delay 
the greater the shock. An Awerican writer views the matter 
much as follows. If the coantry were poor, so poor that it 
could not afford to lay aside $24,000,000 per annam of idle 
capital in the Treasury vaalts, but must necds realize upon it 
somehow, the strain would have brought on a crisis long ago. 
The Goverument would have been obliged to force these silver 
dollars upon its creditors, and enormous confusion would have 
been produced by the attempt to make two things of different 
values circulate side by side at the same value. Thus, we are 
again brought suddenly face to face with ons of the dilemmas 
that are always ready to gore the bimetallist, ‘Ihe country 
is rich, and well able at present to sink $24,000,000 in an 
idle investment. This waste of capital may not matter mach 
directly. The mischicf to be apprehended is that political 
changes may bring somebody to the head of affairs who will 
conceive it bis daty to pay out these silver dollars, which are 
now worth eighty-two cents, and may then be worth only 
seventy-fiveat par. ‘Sacha proceeding would be calamitous 
in its effects upon the pablic credit, and would produce a 
grave commercial if not social conflict. The losses inflicted, 
directly and indirectly, by a battle of the standards taking 
place in all business circles simaltaneously would probably be 
greater than would be incarred by taking all the silver dollars 
to the middle of the Atlantic and throwing them overboard. 
So, however, as no steps are taken to force silver into circula- 
tion, no greater harm can come than wasting our treasure 
and making oursclves a laughing-stock for the nations,” 


- Indeed, the by no means improbable “ proceeding ” outlined 
in the above quotation, would not be confined in-its effect to 
the territories of the United States, It must embarrass the 
exchanges of the world. The United States have now 
accumulated a larger stock of unused silver than fills the 
coffers of Germany: half. as large a stuck as that which 
bardens those of France, Withia a fow weeks, and this was 
little more than a month ago, the price of the metal fell three 
per cent in New York, with small chance of advance. Ou the 
other band, the production is likely to increase as the mines 
of Mexico are provided with railroad transportation and 
exploited with modern machinery. The United States will 
soon be buying $2,000,000 per month from that country: 
would be doing so now if Mexico could furnish it as cheaply 
as Ovlorado and Nevada, Good authority has established that 
one half of all the silver in the world has been prodaced hy 
Mexican mines, which are capable uf yielding more in the 
fature than they bave in the past. ‘The Paris Conference of 
1881, which adjourned for one year without doing anything, 
has since adjourned sine die, thas dissipating all hope of 
international :emonetization on either a larze or a small scale. 
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In short, the outlook for further speculation in silver is most 
anpromising, while the collateral dangers to trade are increas- 
ing with the growth of America’s already enormous hoard of 
unased dollars. 
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The affairs of the British Episcopal Charch Establishment 
in this port continue to be in a very depressed coniition, as 
is only too plainly evident from the report of the Committee 
and the statement of accounts read at the meeting of sub- 
scribera held on Monday last. ‘Ihe namber of sittings let 
has fallen off, with a corresponding dimination of income : 
$626 are due to the treasurer; and the Church building 
needs repairs the cost of which is estimated at $600. A 
subscription list will shortly be circulated, and it is to be 
hoped that Charchmeu, be they or not Oburch-goers, will 
respond with generous alacrity. If the episcopal community 
will bave a permanent Charch establishment, its members 
ehonld at least do their best to construct for it some standard 
basis of permanency. Mere hebdomadal collections in the 
Church are not a eafe stand-by for its support and that of 
its servants. 





Commenting on the state of affairs in Tongking, the 
Indépendant de Saigon does not recommend a career of 
French conquest, the danger of sach a course being demon- 
strated by the experience of England in her efforts at 
colonization in Africa and elsewhere. All such perils will be 
avoided by proceeding with wisdom and moderation, In this 
way. When the French troops, then on their way, arrived in 
in Tongking, the editor would have an ultimatam sent to the 
Court at Haé, making known the will of France, Tadac 
and his ministers must be made to understand that France is 
determined to have all the satisfaction she demands. Mode- 
rate indeed are Mr. Vienot’s ideas of what that satisfaction 
should comprise. Nothing less than the opening of the 
whole country to European commerce: the right to export 
rice at all times, to exploit mines and forests, to establish, 
with the consent of the French representative, railroads, 
canals, factories, and indastries of every kind, will not satisfy 
the Indépendant. But he wants even more, France is to be 
allowed to place garrisons where and when she will throagh- 
out the land, A French “Council of Control” will be 
charged with the surveillance of the native administrations, 
the contrul of finance, pablic works, and justice. Apart from 
this, the fiction of Annamite authority will be preservod. 
Emperor Tuduc may keep the responsibility and cares of 
internal administration. In one word, the French must say 
that they mean to establish an effective protectorate and not 
a French possession. 

e 
e e 

In case it may be imagined that we are exaggerating the 
expressions of a generally sober jocrealist, our readers may 
learn what he next proposes. Of course Taduc will be re- 
luctant (fera la sourde orcille). That potentate has been 
accustomed, for the last nine years to ridicule the French 
and to take advantage of their longanimity ; so that he will 
continue to think that he can play with them. It will be lost 
labor to remind him of the recent capture of the citadel of 
Hanoi. He will become all .the more obstinate. “ What 
shall we do then?” asks this journalist who deprecates, nay, 
abbors, conquest. Let him answer his own question. “In 
our opinion, it is necessary to carry into execution with 
mathematical punctuality, each threat one after the other, 
and treat him mach as native judges treat those amenable to 
their authority. After a first notice has proved fruitless we 
should reply by taking possession of some important point of 
territory.” (Three places are mentioned which could be 
seized and occupied by French troops without a blow). ‘ Im- 
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mediately care would be taken to let the King know the 
progress made our troops, Jetting him know that the 
eccupied provinces would be returned to him as soon as he 
would consent to sign the propesed treaty and recognize the 
authority of France.” The italics are our own emphasis of 
Mr. Vienot’s words—the words of a writer who is wholly 
opposed to “‘ conquest.” No doubt he writes in good French 
and not in Punic faith. How many developments his scheme 
would have if it were once initiated is hard to foretell. 
Would the French troops retire if their Government wished 
otherwise, even after the Emperor Taduc, redaced to com- 
plaisance had signed the proposed treaty 2 How much better 
off, too, he would be with such a thorough French control as 
he would have to submit to than as a deposed monarch, is 
probably an equation easily reduceable to zero. It is strange 
that even a French imagination can deprecate conquest with 
the liue of reasoning adopted by the Indépendant. 


Yet the whole programme closes with the benevolence of 
the final scene in a fairy tale. “In spite of all his obstinacy, 
when T'uduc perceives that resistance can only compel us to 
take a atill greater number of his citadels: when he sees 
himself deprived of the revenues of these rich provinces, 
he will make ap his mind to accept our laws.” To attain 
this joyons result the troops on their way to Tongking, 
effecting a junction with those already there, will be more 
than sufficient. “In a few months they will have solved 
the question, and can then leave to pacific (sic) ad- 
ministration and carefal diplomacy the care of insuring the 
maintenance of treaties and Annamite respect for oar 
authority.” What an Arcadia the world would be could it 
only thus be “ administered ” without “ conquest.”” 


MR. E. H. HOUSE AND THE SHIMONOSEKI 
INDEMNITY. 


(Conraorcgp Frou our Last.) 

I" our last issue wo showed that the object of the Shimo- 

noseki Expedition was less® to take vengeance for out- 
rages committed by the soldiers of Nagato, than to reopen 
a commercial route which had been forcibly obstracted in 
contumacious disregard of treaty stipulations. Hence it 
naturally followed that, of all the Powers engaged, Great 
Britain was most concerned in the issue, and therefore most 
justified in seeking to control it. In support of this view 
we quoted no less an authority than the Mikado himself, 
who, in an Imperial Rescript, dated February 28th, 1864, 
declared that “ the servants of the Saisho of Nagato had, 
without provocation, fired upon barbarian ships.” In the 
face of such an admission it is idle to pretend that the 
closure of the Straits was believed by those who contrived 


*We employ this comparative from of expression because the 
aliar wordiag of the memoranda, &c., issued by the Foreign 
epresentatives in connection with this affair, sometimes lays those 
documenta open to contradictory interpretation. Thus the Memo- 
randum of August 15th, 1864, add “to the Naval Commanders, 
after requesting them “to proceed with all convenient speed to 
open the Straits of Shimonoseki,” goes on to suggest that “‘any 
demonstration of force in the Vicinity of Osaka is to be avoided as 
possibly giving rise to some new complications, and in order not to 
change the character of the expedition, which ought to be re ed 
no otherwise than as a chastisement to be inflicted on an outlaw or 
apirate.” And agnin, the note identique, addressed to the Japanese 
Ministers for Foreign Affairs (August 29th, 1864), though stating 
that the “Senior Naval and Military officers have been called upon 
without further delay to take the necessary steps to remove the 
obstructions now existing to the free p e of the Straits,” speaks 
also of “the Tycoon’s duty to chastise the Prince of Choshiu,” and 
says “it was evident that Daimiyo would go entirely unpunished 
unless the treaty powers shoald take the matter in hand.” It is to 
be regretted that disfiguring expressions of this sort should have 
been aduitted into official documents, but to over-estimate their 
import would only be to aggravate the error.” 
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it to be an assertion of international right Their object, real features of the situation, they treated their allies like 
‘was, if not to got rid of foreigners, at least to embitter| enemics and recklossly assisted to compass the ruin of 
their relations with the Shogun’s Government, and so to| their friends. On the other hand, it is justly replied that 


utilize them as a factor of the latter's overthrow. 


he who undertakes to pass judgment in such a case must 


And here it may be well to notice an argument which is| first be careful to separate the knowledge actually possessed 


not without a semblance of reason. On the 5th of Feb- 
ruary, 1864, the Yedo Government despatched envoys to 
France to apologize for the murder of M. de Camus and 
to transact other business. These envoys returned in 
August, bringing back with them a Convention they had 
entered into with the French Government for the opening 
of the Strait of Shimonoseki within three months. Nuw— 
it is argued—had the right to navigate these waters beon 
already conferred by treaty, any such Convention would 
have been altogether superfluous, Before admitting this 
inference, an important point must be noted—namely, 
that by the same Convention Japan agreed to pay France 
a@ sum of 140,000 dollars as indemnity for acts of violenco 
committed against French ships and subjects by the 
Choshiu troops. Plainly, therefore, those acts were un- 
lawful. By submitting to the infliction of a fine the Japan- 
‘ese envoys admitted that the forcible closure of the Strait 
was & violation of treaty rights. 


We come now to the question which has been made the 
subject of so much discussion by both politicians and 
journalists—the question of the indemnity. With reference 
to this, Mr. House says :—* It is stated that the total was 
enlarged from two millions, the amount first suggested, to 
threo millions in consequence of an afterthought that, 
in assessing the-claims of the Powers concerned, moral in- 
fluence ought to be valued as much as that of ships and 
guns. I regret to say that the proceeding is susceptible of 
no such lenient interpretation. In plain words, it was 
believed that the Yedo Government might contrive to pay 
the smaller sum, but that three millions would ‘be beyond 
their resources; and the desire of the most active envoys 
was not to get the money, bat to place the Japanese 
authorities in so dire a stress that they would be forced 
to acknowledge their inability to meet the demand, and to 
oonsent to the immediate opening of additional ports.” 
Now in order to arrive at a just conclusion with regard to 
the basis on which the indemnity was assessed by the 
Foreign Representatives and the considerations which 
iufluenced them in deterntining that basis, it will be well 
to avoid travelling beyond their own statements as re- 
corded in their official correspondence. 

When the Shogun’s envoys returned from France 
(August, 1864), they brought with them—as has been 
stated above—a Convention which, had it been ratified 
and observed, would have obviated the necessity of any 
recourse to arms. Military preparations, on the side of 
the Foreign Powers, were accordingly suspended, pending 
the Shogun’s decision with regard to tho Convention. 
Now looking back at the history of those days by the 
light of our present knowledge, it is easy to see that the 
Tokugawa Government was surrounded by embarrassments 
well nigh insuperable, and that however sincere its desire 
might have been to carry out the stipulations of the 
treaties in their integrity, the circumstances of the time 
peremptorily dictated a temporizing and disingenuous 
policy. Critics, made wise by the wisdom which follows 
the event, have accordingly laid it to the charge of the 


Foreign Representatives that, failing to apprehend the! 
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by the subjects of his criticism from the knowledge sub- 
sequently acquired by himself. Morally and physically 
isolated as were foreigners in this country twenty years 
ago, they were unable, it is urged, to ascertain the true 
state of affairs or to reconcile the apparent contradictions 
of Japanese statosmauship. To exumine the validity of 
this plea would load us beyond the limits of the present 
discussion. It can be clearly established, we believe, that 
the Shimonoseki Expedition was an unnecessary act of 
violence, and “that had foreigners been able to lay aside a 
little of the suspicion and arrogance which have always 
disfigured their intercourse with the Japanese, they would 
have trusted the solution of this problem to agencies 
which were already active and which only needed time to 
be completely efficacions. To the honour of the Cabinets 
at London and Washington let it be recorded that they 
appreciated these facts. Earl Russell in his instructions 
to Sir Rutherford Alcock (26th July, 1864)—instructions 
which were endorsed by the President of the United 
States—said :—* There is another course of policy which 
appears preferable either to precipitating hostilitios, or to 
the abandonment of the rights we have acquired by our 
treaties. This policy consists in giving every encourage- 
ment and support to such of the Tycoon’s miuisters, and 
to such of the Daimios as are favorable to foreiyu trade, 
and thas leading lo the ultimate weakening of the feudal 
system and of the protectionist theory of Japan.” In the 
sequel these instructions were disobeyed, but it is beside 
our present purpose to consider how much blame attaches 
to the infraction. Adwmitting rather, for the moment, 
that the policy of the home Governments was imprac- 
ticable, and that bullets and bayonets were then, as they 
have generally been, they ouly trustworthy propagandists 
of Western civilization, let us confine our retrospect to the 
series of events immediately connected with the expedition, 
its objects, and results. 

On the return, then, of the envoys from Paris, the 
Foreign Representatives lost no time in ascertaining the 
intentions of the Yedo Government with regard to the 
Convention. They were in no doubt as to the nature of 
the answer they should receive. ‘ Being satizfied "— 
wrote Mr, Prayn to Mr. Seward, on September the 8rd, 
1864—“ Being satisfied that the envoys had entered into 
engagements which the Tycoon could not ratify, as he 
would thereby immediately inaugurate a civil war, aud 
that if ratified, i¢ would be impossible for him to 
carry them out, I addressed a letter to the Govern- 
ment asking to be informed of his decision.” Mr. 
Pruyn was right} The Government of Yedo replied 
that “if the Convention were carried out, civil com- 
motion would certainly be the immediate result, lead- 
ing-to a rupture of the friendly relations between the two 
countries.” Further, the Ministers for Foreign Affuirs, at 
a conference with the Representatives of the Treaty 
Powers, declared that “it was absolutely essential the 
Tycoon should gain time,” and frankly admitted that the 
envoys “had better Lave been drowned than return so 
soon.” There was no want of openness, no double-deal- 
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iug on this occasion. The Shogun's Ministers, believing 


they possessed the sympathy and could rely on the friend- 
ship of their allies, unreservedly explained that to emerge 
from their embarrassments time only was necessary, and 
that they accordingly proposed to despatch auother em- 
bassy with instructions to proceed no farther than Shanghai. 


“The Representatives of the Treaty Powers forthwith 
hheld another conferenco, and agreed on s memorandum 
providing that the naval and military commanders should 
be immediately requested to proceed as before decided.” 


This memorandum, as officially explained, ‘‘ contem- 
plated taking possession of some port in Choshiu's territory 
with a view to securing an indemnity for the expenses of 
the expedition, and also, if practicable, by negotiation, an 
additional open port.” It appears, therefore, that the 
object of the Shimonoseki Expedition, according to the 
showing of those that planned it, was not confined to 
re-opening the Strait. It was also to bo made the means 
of extorting a fresh concession in the shape of another 
open port. The American Minister believed that if the 
Shogun agreed to guarantee the passage of the Strait to 
foreign ships in three months, a civil war would be imme- 
diately inangurated. Nevertheless the American Minister 
lent himself actively to a project which aimed at forcing 
that passage without a week's delay, and at the same time 
imposing fresh obligations on a friendly Government 
already well nigh overwhelmed by the weight of those it 
was required to falfil. 


The expenses of the expedition were not, however, the 
only tax to be imposed on Japan. ‘It is distinctly under- 
stood,” said the memorandum of the Foreign Representa- 
tives, ‘that the indemnities of which there is question 
herein, are solely those resulting from the action in com- 
mon of the Powers represented by the undersigned, and 
that those do not in any way affect or prejudice the right 
of each power, ulteriorly, to prosecute any claims it may 
see fit to make for sepnrate grievances not arising out of 
euch common action.” Now for the sake of convenience 
let ns eatalogue these “separate grievances’ and the 
punishments they had already brought upon their authors. 


First—The loss of a back-stay and two days’ time by 
the Pembroke. In return for which her owners had re- 
ceived twelve thousand dollars from the Japanese Govern- 
ment, while the Prince of Choshiu had had two ships sunk 
—the Lancefield and the Lanark, valued at $150,000—his 
batteries cannonaded and a number of shells exploded in 
his town. 

Second—The hulling of the Kien-chang in seven places. 
In return for this the Prince of Oloshiu had had one bat- 
tery (of five 25-pounder guns) destroyed, another disabled, 
and some twenty men killed. 


Third—The killing of four men and wounding of five on 
board the A@edusa in an engagement which she might easily 
have avoided. In return for this she fired a quantity of 
grape shot and 8-inch shells among the Japanese soldiers 
who crowded the ships and batteries of the Prince of Na- 
gato, and lodged a number of shots in the town. 


It would appear from this list that the account might 
fairly have been considered closed so far as the Foreign 
Powers were concerned, and that their ‘separate griev- 
ances’ could not-justly be made a pretext for imposing any 
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further penalties. Nevertheless, at a conference between 
the Japanese Ministers and the Foreign Representatives, 
held on September 28rd, 1864, the former were “ informed 
that the indemnities, if pressed, would amount to a very 
considerable sum.” They were assured, however, that 
“it was not the object of the Treaty Powers to extort 
money from either the Tycoon or the Daimiyos. Their 
wish was rather to establish good relations for the advan- 
tage of both sides.” They accordingly promised to with- 
draw their ships from Shimonoseki—the Shogun’s Ministers 
having repeatedly and earnestly pointed out that the 
continued presence of a foreign force there could only pro- 
duce fresh complications—provided the Tycoon agreed to 
take upon himself the satisfactory arrangement of the 
whole of the indemnities claimed, or to be claimed, for the 
past by the four Powers from Choshiu, and to engage 
either to pay the amount, or make arrangements for the 
opening of the port of Shimonoseki (or some other port 
more convenient in the vicinity) in lieu of such payment, 
at the option of the Treaty Powers.” 

To appreciate the position in which the Taikan was 
thus placed it is necessary to remember that he had 
just received an Imperial mandate to punish the Prince 
of Choshia for his treasonable attack upon the Palace 
at Kiyoto. To accomplish this mandate signified for 
the Taikan the resumption of his place as the secular 
chieftain of Japan. On the other hand, to accomplish it 
in conjunction with the Foreign Powers, meant to re-array 
against the Yezo Government the whole ei faction, 
hitherto headed by the Mikado himself,.and now, for 
the first time, disunitde by the precipitate action of 
its most powerful representative, the Daimio of Nagato. 
Ifa war menacing Japan's independence was to be averted ; 
if the stability of the Bakufu Government was to be 
assured—it-was imperative that the Choshia Chief should 
not be raised from the position of a rebel against his 
sovereign to that of a martyr to foreign aggression. That 
the sentence of outlawry pronounced against him happened 
to precede the sailing of the Shimonoseki expedition, was 
one of the most fortunate accidents that ever befel Foreign 
intercourse in Japan, but it was an accident which would 
have ceased to be fortunate from the moment the Shogun’s 
Government left the disposal of his fate in Foreign hands. 
Hence the speedy withdrawal of the allied equadron from 
the Inland Sea became a point of paramount importance 
to the Taikun, and it might be supposed that the Foreign 
Representatives would have appreciated his position. 
One of their number had just placed on record his convic- 

+ That the United States’ Go t took this vi 
the tllowing. "On November 28th, 1863, Mr. Prayn, ee une 
Seward :—‘'I stated distinctly” (in an interview with the Japanese 
Ministers for Foreign Affairs) “that. I made no demands for the insult 
to our flag in firing on the Pembroke, nor on the Wyoming before any 
provocation given * ® © Idid not wish todemand any money in- 
demnity, though I wished the Daimiyo punished; that if the Govern- 
ment were disposed to offer a sam which would provide annuities 
for the families of the dead and for the wounded of the Wyoming, I 
would, for the pu of giving farther proof of friendship aad 
moderation, take the respousibility of settling the entire case on 
such basis.” This, it will be observed, was before the celebrated 
expedition. An extravagant bill of damages had already been 
presented by the owners of the Pembroke, but the Japanese Govern- 
ment had agreed to pay it withoat demur. America’s claim, then, 
was reduced to a sum which would suffice to compensate six 
wounded men and the survivors of five killed. 

In reply to thie despatch Mr. Seward wrote (Feb. 8th 1864) :— 
“ The President is gratified to learn that the claim of the owners of 
the Pembroke has been satisfactorily adjusted. Your offer to settle 
the cise of the Wyoming on the basis named in your No. 76, viz., 
the provision of annuities for the families of the dead and for the 


wounded of their veasel is approved, and should it be accepted 
will forego all further demands on that subject, penen 
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tion that “the safety of the foreign Powers was involved 
in the stability of the ‘ycoon's Government, with which 
their relations existed, from which they derived whatever 
rights they possessed, and which, if prostrated, would 
leave them without a friend and liable to be involved in 
the struzgle which would ensue.” It might therefore have 
been supposed, we repeat, that they would have ap- 
preciated the situation and refrained from multiplying 
their ally’s difficulties; refrained from imposing onerous 
penalties on him because of his reluctance to undertake a 
responsibility which, according to their own estimate, 
signified nothing less than the ‘“ immediate inauguration 
of civil war.” 

So far, however, from treating him with any such con- 
sideration, they told him that to obtain the withdrawal of the 
allied squadron from Shimonoseki—to obtain an acknow- 
ledgment that in yeilding to Foreign demands he had not 
completely surrendered his functions as a suzerain—he 
must undertake to pay an indefinite but “ very consider- 
able” sum, or, if his Foreign friends preferred it, to open 
another port in the vicinity of Shimonoseki, that is to say, 
in the very territories of his own and their most implacable 
foe. He replied simply that “ he would prefer to assume 
the payment of the indemnities, since it was impossible 
for him to agree to open another port at the very time one 
of his Ministers was on his way to the Mikado to indace 
him to withdraw his orders to close those already opened.” 
The irony of plain truth is sometimes sharper than the 
most studied sarcasm, 


After this it only remained to fix the amount of the in- 
demnities. We have seen that ample redress had been 
already obtained for ‘‘ separate grievances,” and that the 
very problematical loss sustained by the only merchant- 
man concorned had been compensated a dozen times over. 
That being so, a mere bagatelle would have sufficed to 
cover the expenses of the expedition, more especially as 
the Representatives of the Treaty Powers had over and 
over again disavowed all desire to extort money from the 
Japanese. It is to be observed, also, that no attempt had 
been made to fix any pecuniary responsibility on the 
Daimio of Satsuma in connection with the bombardment 
of Kagoshima, though the losses suffered by the English 
ships on that occasion were proportionately much severer 
than at Shimonoseki. Yet the amount determined in the 
latter case was three millions of dollars. The Representa- 
tives of Great Britain and America, “ prior to meeting the 
Japanese commissioners, had agreed on two millions as 
the sum to be paid. But some difference was suggested 
as likely to arise from the considerations whether the 
moral support afforded was not entitled to weight in such 
adjustment, and I,” wrote Mr. Prayn, “did not feel that 
it was incumbent on me to interpose any objection to this 
view, as the moral support afforded by the United States 
was considerably in excess of the material support I was 
able to give. I assented the more readily to the proposi- 
tion of the envoy of his Imperial Majesty the Emperor 
of the French to fix the amount at three millions of 
dollars, because I thought it more likely to lead to the 
substitution of & port as a material compensation for the 
expenses of the expedition.” We should be sorry to 
think that the history of foreign relations with Japan 
contains any more disgraceful incident than this, Here 
were the Representatives of four great Powers leagued 
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against a little country which their enforced intercourse 
lad plunged into a state of anarchy and civil war. 
In that country they possessed one ally, who in return 
for his liberality saw himself menaced by perils their 
presence had immeasurably aggravated if not absolutely 
created. From this ally they had exacted, under the 
pressure of cruel embarrassments, a promise to discharge 
certain liabilities, the amount of which he trusted them 
to assess as lightly as possible. They assessed them, in 
the first place, at two millions, a sum already four times 


too great, and then jauntily added another million in view 


of some vague contingencies as to the value of moral 


support! ‘To this estimate the American Minister ‘ did 
not feel it incumbent” on him to object, because his 
country would reap the largest pecuniary benefit from the 
increase. Let it not be forgotten that the “ moral support,” 
assessed at a million, cost America only $11,848, and was 
moreover furnished for no better reason than that “ the 
Daimios not in the confidence of the Government might 
not misapprebend the position of the United States.” 
Such misapprehension, to be sure, could only jucon- 
venience America, but that consideration does not seem 
to have affected Japan's liability in the eyes of her foreign 
allies. They were not particular as to the amount of the 
fine to be imposed provided only it was large enough to 
‘lead to the substitution of a port,” and so they named 
three millions. The Taikun’s Ministers were astounded 
at the demand, bat they had pledged their word to abide by 
the decision whatever it might be, They did not offer to 
open another port, which concession the four Powers 
might, if they pleased, accept in full or part payment, 
The whole sum found its way, by such installments as an 
impoverished treasury could afford, into the hands of 
Governments whose “ object had never been to extort 
money from Japan, but only to place their relations with 
her on a better footing.” There was some difficulty about 
the division of the spoil, since nobody had any distinct 
claims upon it, and nobody had expected to have to divide 
such an amount st all. At last, however, a satisfactory 
arrangement was concluded on the principle of share and 
share alike. After the fashion of agents of Lynch law, 
everyone laid hold of the rope so as to make himself 
equally responsible for the hanging, and had it not been 
that one of the party was troubled by a more sensitive 
conscience than the rest, history alone would have con- 
cerned itself about the wrong. We arrive, therefore, at 
this conclusion, that however justifiable the Shimonoseki 
Expedition may appear when viewed from the stand- 
point of those who planned it, the indemnity exacted on 
account of it, and the endeavour to employ it as an instru- 
ment for obtaining fresh and independent concessions, are 
most unfortunate phases of Foreign intercourse with Japan. 


THE JAPANESE PRESS LAWS AND THEIR 
CRITICS. 


HATEVER opinion may be entertained as to the 
wisdom or unwisdom of the Japanese press laws, 


and the discretion or indiscretion displayed in applying 


them, there can be no manner of question with regard to 
the extremely bad taste of the comments which appear, 
from time to time, in the cqlumns of the English journals 
of Yokohama when a newspaper is suspended or its editor 
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these so-called English journals to rake up and repeat in 
its editorial columns every absurd and obviously exag- 
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have, on the contrary, many aud grave faults; some, 
perhaps, the outcome of defective systems, and therefore 
eradicable; but others apparently innate. The story 
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gerated story calculated to injure Japanese reputation ;! of their progress during the past ten years is that ofa 


while another, though possessing’ no trustworthy source 
of information nor any ability to supply the deficiency, 
undertakes to analyze all the acts of the Government and | 
the condition of the people with more than the wonted 





remarkably versatile nation, with unusual powers of 
adaptation and assimilation. But it is still impossible to 
believe that the habi¢ of internal restraint, unexercised for 
ages, has atlained, in half the life-time of a goueration, 


assurance of ignorance. The former gravely informed its| dimensions sufficient to justify the experiment of free 


readers, the other day, that a Japancso newspaper had 
been suspended for ridiculing a policeman, and the latter, 
being ‘ led to conclude” that a certain article in the Fiyu 
Shimbun was the cause of that-journal’s recent misfortune, 
gave a garbled—we might almost say falsified—epitome of 
the article, adding this reflection :—“ If this is a seditious 
article, justifying the suspension of the newspaper, what 
journal can deal with public matters at all?” 

Now, speaking generally, it must be evident to every one 
who takes the trouble to reflect, that Japan is not yet in a 
position to allow herself the luxury of a free press. But 
a very few years separate her from the times when fealty 
to a feudal lord was accounted a duty, and tho assertion 
of personal rights a crime. It was inevitable that under 
such circumstances the people should be deficient in the 
instinct of freedom, and consequently unfitted to exercise, 
ata moment's notice, the privileges of complete liberty. 
“The popular form of Government"—says the greatest 
ethical philosopher of our age—‘‘The popular form of 
Government, as contrasted with the monarchical, is pro- 
fessedly one which places less restraint upon the individual. 
In speaking of it we use such terms as free institutions, 
civil Liberty, self-government, all implying this. But the 
diminution of external restraint can take place only at the 
same rate as the increase of internal restraint. Conduct 
has to be ruled either from within or from without. If 
the rule from within is not efficient, there must exist a 
supplementary rule from without. If, on the other hand, 
all men are properly ruled from within, government 
becomes needless, and all men are perfectly free, Now the 
chief faculty of self-rule being the moral sense, the degree 
of freedom in their institutions which any given people 
can bear, will be proportionate to the diffusion of this 
moral sense among them.” Can it be pretended, with any 
show of reason, that this moral sense is sufficiently diffused 
among the Japanese to justify them in claiming a free press, 
the latest offspring of liberty, to whose existence the socio- 
logical conditions of even Germany and France are not 
yet adapted? Itis an axiom in ethics that, in order to 
mould the constitution of any being into fitness for new 
conditions of existence, he must be gradually accustomed 
to those conditions. There is no reyal road to fulness of 
accomplishment in these matters. The process must be 
deliberate. The first purpose to which men apply a fran- 
chise for which they are not prepared is to vote their privi- 
leges away, and the first use they make of liberty prema- 
tarely conferred is to convert it into license. Unless the 
Japanese are incomparably the most wondetful people in 
the universe, it were a wild stretch of imagination to 
suppose them capable of leaping at one bound from astate 
of almost complete carelessness about the usurpation of 
their personal rights, to one implying an equally com- 
plete exercise of those rights. But the J apanese are 
not the most wonderful peoplé in the universe. They 
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institutions. 

And here we may pause to note the dilomma in which 
foreign critics are placed who advocate the immediate 
abolition of all political and social disabilities in Jnpan ; 
who recommend uncompromising recourse to constitutional 
forms of Government, a free press, trial by jury, and so 
forth, and who do not hesitate to attribute selfish, corrupt 
and disloyal motives to the opponents of such sweeping 
reforms. If it be honestly believed that the people of 
Japan are fit to be thus fully enfranchised ; that they are 
sufficiently endowed with that highest of faculties, the 
faculty responding to the law of equal freedom ; and that 
the ‘moral sense” spoken of above is so amply diffused 
among them as to warrant the removal of the external re- 
straints which these critics cry out against—then, unques- 
tionably, it must be admitted that no justification whateo- 
ever exists for the restrictions imposed by Foreign Powers 
upon Japan's free exercise of her sovereign rights. Ifshe 
is fit to use, without abusing, all the faculties that repre- 
sent the highest forms of civilization, assuredly she is also 
competent to administer justice within her own territories 
and to control her own fiscal affairs. There is no way out 
of this dilemma. It does not at all follow that foreigners 
have a right to curtail Japan's privileges as an independ- 
ent State because, in their judgment, she cannot yet be 
trusted to enjoy them with discretion, but it does follow, 
by every rule of logic and justice, that if she has been so 
marvellously sagacious and unprejadiced as to prepare 
herself thoroughly, in the short space of a dozen years, for 
free institutions, then no pretext exists any longer for the 
arbitrary limits we have set to her liberty. 

In addition to abstract considerations having reference 
to the general condition of the people, we must remember 
a special element of danger which exists in the still sur- 
viving instincts and aspirations of the Shizeku. It would 
be idle to pretend that this class has become thoroughly 
reconciled to its altered circumstances. Human nature is 
human nature, in Japan as everywhere else. There must 
be many of the former Samurai who, finding themselves 
reduced from positions of affluence and consideration to 
indigence and insignificance, are ready to welcome any 
change or assist any revolution. Little by little this 
leaven of discontent is disappearing, but in the meanwhile 
there is no mistaking the fact that the present occupants of 
political platforms and editorial chairs are, in many cases, 
men who can lose nothing by a social convulsion and may 
gain they know not what. Are these agitators to be 
allowed freedom of speech and pen such as that enjoyed 
in England, for example, under totally different social 
conditions? Their influence over the Heimin classes, 
towards whom they so lately stood in the position of irre- 
sponsible despots, is still considerable, and might at any 
moment be perniciously exercised. Is the Government to 
close its eyes to this peril ? 
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Turn now to the actual circumstances of the moment. 
Bince the autumn of 1881, the Government has been 
earnestly seeking to set the finances in order. Peddling 
operations upon the Bourse have been totally discontinued 
—operations which, while they ultimately accentuated the 
evils they were intended to prevent, were also the means 
of gradually frittering away the specie in the Treasury 
vaults. The bulk of the fiat paper has been at the same 
time considerably reduced, and the formation of a reserve 
for purposes of currency redemption steadily proceeded 
with. But just when evidences of success were beginning 
to endorse the wisdom of this programme, China roused 
herself from sleep, and in her half-waking moments 
behaved in such an arbitrary and capricious manner that 
the prospects of peace were imperilled. Up to that time 
Japanese financiers had been able to avoid extra taxation. 
They were now obliged to choose between the alternatives 
of providing a second reserve, so as to insure their first 
against war risks, or taking the chance of seeing their 
financial reforms suddenly and fatally interrupted. They 
elected to form a second reserve, and were thus driven 
to the expedient of imposing extraordinary taxes. That 
was the Opposition’s opportunity. The organ of the 
Liberal Party—whose leaders, be it observed, have always 
taunted the Government with being too weak to return to 
specie payments by the simple expedient of direct taxation 
—the organ of the Liberal Party published an‘article specu- 
lating on the action which the people would be likely 
to take when they experienced the pressure of increased 
exactions, and very plainly hinting that that action might 
and should be—resistance. The paper was suspended, 
whereupon an irresponsible English journal in Yokohama 
gave its readers a false version of the circumstances and 
did its best to enlist public sympathy on behalf of the con- 
tumelious print, as well as to excite public indignation 
against the tyranny of the Government. 

Now we maintain that this is not only ill-judged and 
in exceedingly bad taste, but also cruel and cowardly— 
cruel, becanse it is eminently calculated to increase the 
embarrassments of a friendly nation, and cowardly, be- 
cause the license exercised by foreign journalists in this 
country, their contemptuous disregard of Japanese laws 
as well as of all the codes that obtain among gentlemen 
and in civilized communities, is rendered possible by a 
system which depends entirely for its maintenance on the 
superior strength of the foreign treaty powers. We un- 
hesitatingly assert that these pestilent writers would never 
dare to pursue their present hectoring methods were they 
not well assured of Japan's inability to retaliate. And we 
farther assert, that nothing is better calculated to conceal 
the advantages of a freo press from the people of this 
country than the specimens they have daily before their 
eyes in Yokohama. ‘If that,” they may justly exclaim, 
“Tf that be the sort of thing you urge ug to educate in 
our midst, we tell you frankly that we are better without 
it, and that so far from regarding it as an institution be- 
coming a free people, we find it a flagrant example of ty- 
Tranny in its most offensive and contemptible form.” 


Intelligence has been received announcing that His 
Excellency Yamagata, Privy Councillor, inspected the 
Miike Mine on the 8rd instant, and the new road of 
Yamaga and Kanematsu on the 9th.—Choya Shimbun. 
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JAPAN’S DILEMMA ILLUSTRATED IN EGYPT. 


REAT BRITAIN on the banks of the Nile finds 
herself met by a difficulty which is not without its 
parallel farther East, Having undertaken to reorganize 
the Government of Egypt, she is at once confronted with 
the Capitulations. These are nothing more or less than 
Treaties between Turkey and the Powers, framed, as the. 
Times’ Correspondent points out, at a period when no 
security existed for the lives and property of foreigners 
settled in the Empire, and which have been so extended 
by gradual encroachménts that each Power has practically 
created an imperium in imperie, which, originally justified 
by the absence of any strong and just Central Government, 
‘has become, if maintained, absolutely inconsistent with 
the establishment of such government.” The general 
obstructive effect of these Capitctatioas is described ag 
so serious that even the unjust exemption of Europeans 
from taxation, which is admittedly a legitimate grievance, 
is said to be considered as sentimental in comparison. 
The real grievance lies in the utter impossibility of making 
any law efficacious so long as a considerable portion of the 
community is exempt from its operation. 

“This difficulty has been experienced, on a small scale, 
even in legislation for the protection of our own soldiers. 
It was ascertained that they were supplied with deleterious 
compounds sold under the name of brandy. The Go- 
vernment, having been appealed to, at once took measures 
to prevent the sale, so far as native shops were concerned, 
but it found itself powerless to attempt any interference 
with European tradesmen. In reference to gaming hells, 
and contagious diseases legislation, the same difficulties 
have been experienced. 

“ The occurrence of the difficulty on these three separate 
questions has naturally drawn attention to the futility of 
attempting to govern a population only a portion of which 
is amenable to any laws which the Government can frame. 
On the other hand, it is impossible to expect the Powers 
to surrender their privileges until they are assured that 
the established Government has both the ability and the 
will to execute justice © © @ 

*« We come, then, to this dead-lock, that full reform of 
Government is impossible until the ‘Capitulations are 
abolished, and that such abolition cannot reasonably be 
expected until the Government is reformed. In Tunis the 
French heave met with a similar difficulty, but there they 
have offered their guarantee, Whether England is pre- 
pared to do the same in Egypt may be doubted, but without 
that security it is difficult to see how we are ever to insure 
any permanent improvement in the internal administration 
of the country.” 

Commenting upon the foregoing Zhe Times writes :-— 
‘Our Cairo Correspondent touches this morning upon a 
difficulty which was certain to be more or less acutely felt 
as soon as any serious effort was made to introduce order, 
as wo understand the word, into the every day life of 
Egypt. Although the institution of international tribunals 
did a good deal towards simplifying the processes of 
justice, it left the details of police and municipal admini- 
stration ina state of confusion to which there is no parallel 
in Kurope. Egypt having no Government just enough to 
be trusted or strong enough to be respected, each European 
Power claimed the right to enforce its own laws in cases 
affecting its own subjects. The abuses were doubtless 
great, but the means employed to remedy them have led 
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fo abuses scarcely less formidable, Our Correspondent, greater degree of trust than could be reposed in their 
gives some striking examples of the working of the arrauge- Government and people during: the earlier days of our 
ment when he points out that even in matters affecting intercourse, the Government and its Ministers are hethwith 
our own soldiers, police regulations cannot be effectually | met with abuse whose foul grossness is equally a disgrace 
enforced either by ourselves or the native Government, or | to those who continue to support it by their subscriptions 
by both acting in uvison. 80 long as a dozen separate | 98 it isto the laws which permit it to flourish anpunished. 
jurisdictions exist side by side * * it must obviously But when a newspaper goes further and professes, almost 
remain impossible for any Government to issue justice aud in words, to obtain its foul-tongued inspiration from official 
equal rights to all. * ©* The difficulty isa troublesome | sources, it is time to ask whether its profession indeed be 
one, but may be expected to yield to firm aud patient | true. 
treatment. A strong and just Government in Egypt is a We shall watch with some interest the developments 
matter of so much importance to all nations having inter-| that may take place in Egypt for the solution of this prob- 
ests to protect in that country, that we may fairly claim | lem, and more particularly with the object of ascertaining 
and expect their oo-operation in the removal of obstacles | whether Great Britain will offer the Powers any greater 
to its establishment.” safe-guards than those the Japanese Government are 
And if, it may be asked, Great Britain may fairly expect understood to have offered Great Britain. If Japan had 
the powers to assist her in establishing Government in|, treaty with Turkey, with extra-territorial jurisdiction in 
Egypt by abandoning ne privileges under a Capitale Egypt, we wonder how her representatives would be 
Mone: costnent svhich a envio actuators 8 sees i= instructed to meet the overtures of Lord Dufferin ! 
pid radial “tainly ppl he Arar dire pho At all events, if it bo preliminarily essential, not merely 
Majesty's Government, among others, for the accomplish- to the administration of justice, but to the establishment 
ment of the same object in this country ? of any Government at all worthy of the name in Egypt, 
This is a question that is never really answered. The| and this by a Power with all the resources of European 
reply one usually gets is stereotyped abuse. But a local | civilization at her command, that the treaties and enact- 
print, in a recent article claiming official inspiration, | ments by virtue of which jurisdiction is there exercised by 
strikes a distinct note when it says:—‘‘ The position | twelve different nations, should be abolished, how can 
of Japan is too remote from Europe, and its resources | Japan be expected to solve the same problem without a 
too limited, to make the attitude of its Government an | similar clearance ? 
object of any serious consideration” to the Governments 
of France and Great Britain. Is it possible that the CORRESPONDENCE. 
axiom announced in that paragraph really represents 
the attitude assumed by the Representatives of two of| (Our readers mustdistinctly understand that we are in no sens, 


SrA responsible for the sentiments or opinions of our Correspondents, 
the Powers vis-a-vis the Government of Japan on | for the accuracy of their assertions, or for the deductions they may 











an issue involving so momentous a question as the | “hovee to draw therefrom.) 

possibility or impossibility of making any law efficacious WHAT WAS THE GRIEVANCE? 

so long as aconsiderable portion of this community is ; 

exempt from its operation? If the journal from which To THe Epitor OF THE “JaPan WEEKLY MalL.” 


we have quoted is to be believed, it ie so; and if it is #0,| Srm,—I have no wish to prolong a discussion upon a subject 
pie wens : wens which presents so many—and, I find, such constantly v: 

then, 80 long as that attitude is successfully maintained, aspects as the Shimonoseki Affair; and I would oe fara 

it mast necessarily follow that it is impossible for the nespes : ap your gee but = pen Nhe that = 

Japanese or any other Government, however willing or Siroduced coeeraing wit “h Thad nce spokee, solely bene T 

otherwise able, to make any effectual effort to introduce | did not suppose it would be brought forward at this time. Con- 


order, as we understand the word, or to insure justice | fining myself, so far as the Mails statements were concerned, to. 


: : what appeared in your issue of February 3rd, I referred only to 
and equal rights to all. The dead-lock is no less a dead- | +1, alleced qcievations experienced by foreign pores in the attacks 


lock here than it is in Egypt; and though it might be spn certain am pledrcs ee cea _: not touch upon 
° p : e question of the o ction of the as another grievance— 

expected to yield to firm and patient treatment if all oe thc ace grievance, since you so Fear 1 acatos Phat did cae 
parties were in earnest in wishing to overcome the diffi-| appear to be the point immediately under consideration. You, 
culty, still eo long as the aspirations of the Japanese ch hbdd rie “ee ree get tile acing my ps period 
* : A ufficient ; eerve to cover 

Government are not an object of any serious considera- the assaults on the ships, and £6, dscnonstrets Saat for individual 


tion to one or more of the Powers in treaty with her, so | losses eustained, au ample reparation was secured, it did not meet 


F . . : : : the broader consideration involved in the determination of the 
long will foreigners resident in this country continue to Choshiu Daimio to prevent all ships from passing through a 
occupy the position they have been contented to occupy | particular channel. I now ask to be heard, as briofly as is posible, 


for the past twenty years, so long will it be impossible | upon that branch of the topic; and I think I may in fairness be 


F Ae rmitted to claim, in case you do me the honour to take future 
for any Government to ameliorate that position, and so ties of my observations, that I shall not find myeelf confronted 


long indeed will it be impossible to establish any strong | with some yet undeveloped ground of complaint against Japan. 
P y 6 : : P pan, 
and just Central Government whatever. We foreigners which has not hitherto been preferred on your side. The grievance 








which I understood to be alleged in your article of February 3rd, 
or some of us, have a deal to answer for. A handful of = the firing upon ms anos and to that charge I addresse > i 
sos : : : self. Now, however, I gather from your article of February 17¢ 

men, living among and “Mpon 8 nation whose inhabitants that the real grievance was the obstruction of the strait. As it is 

number those of the British Isles, we claim to dictate to oe likely I ehall resume this theme, I earnestly hope there may 

. : no third cause of grievance in store, and also that the matter 

the Government of that nation for all time, and, so far at siready dealt with, namely, the attacks "upon the three ships and 
least as we are represented by a portion of the local press retaliation inflicted therefor, may be left at rest. 

sta sae * att : n order to avoid any misapprehension of your position as to the 

and ite inspirers, are content ~ ane for our justification charge now to be examined, I will quote the seieral allusions to it 

the proud motto, “Might ie Right.” If any one so much| in your latest article, using italics, occasionally, not to give a forced 

as dares to hint that the times are changed, and that the | °™Eussie to any sentence, but pia 4 as the usual method of di- 

recting especial notice to this or that assertion. I may pre:nise 

Japanese have shown themsclves not unworthy of a| that all debate as regards the actual intent to close the strait, by 
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the Choshiu people, is superfluous. That has never been disputed. 
The question now will be, whether such closing was a legitimate 
commercial offence, as you evidently regard it. On thishead, you 
speak of the Shimonoseki forts as “a atanding menace to the se- 
curity of commercial operations tn the Inland Sea, and an open vio- 
lation of Japan's treaty obligations.” You state that “the ques- 
tion foreign representatives had to ask themselves was, not whether 
the honour of the American, French, and Dutch flags had been 
vindicated, but whether the treaty rights they were appointed to 
safeguard were, or were not, violated—whether the commerce their 
natiovals were entitled to on was or was not obstructed ?” 
Again, you say that the Strait of Shimonozeki ¥ lay tn the fair-way 
between ports opened by treaty to foreign trade.” Again, “ The 
_ question was not one of retaliation, but of re-opening a commercial 
route which had been violently and improperly closed.” And, 
finally, “ Let it be distinctly understood that the declared object 
of the expedition was to remove the obstacles which obstructed 
the navigation of the Inland Sea.” 

All this is perfectly plain, and it may be taken for granted that 
the Japan Mail, at least, does not especially care to consider the 
attacks on the three ships, which are to be passed by as a sccondary 
—certainly not a dominant—feature of the case. The obstruction 
of the strait, as described in the above citations, is the chief, and 
for the moment the eole object of concern. It follows as a thing 
of course, that if it can be shown that the obstruction was not, as 
charged, “an open violation of treaty obligations ;” that the strait 
did not lie “in the fair-way between ports opened by treaty ;” that 
it was not “a commercial route improperly closed ;” that at the 

riod of events there were no “ commercial operations in the In- 
find sea ; that the commerce of foreigners was not obstructed, and 
that foreigners had no reason whatever for attempting “the navi- 
asa of the Inland Sea,” except, possibly,a perverse determina- 
ion to do what they were desired not to do;—it follows naturally, 
I say, that this alleged grievance melts away, like the baseless 
fabric of many another vision in this part of the world, into thin 
air. These propositions, I believe, can be sustained. Every one 
of them I am prepared to assert, and every one of them I hold to 
be susceptible of direct proof. 


In the first place, it will not be Birnie’ by maitre that 
the privilege of navigating the Inland Sea was specifically conferred 
in the treaties. Its closure could only be declared a “ violation of 
treaty obligations ” upon the understanding that ite navigation was 
necessary as s means of transit from one port to another. For, be 
it remembered, there was no place in the Inland Sea, or anywhere 
near the Inlend Sea, to which foreigners had right of access. The 
only open ports at that time were N 
Hakodate. To pa of “commercial operat 
is to speak of things that did not, and cold not, exist. There 
were no such operations. The country was totally closed, except- 

at N Yokohama, and Hakodate. I presume I shall 

that the passage from one of these places to another required 
that the Inland Sea be kept open, or, in your own words, that the 
Strait of Shimonoseki “lay in the fair-way between ports opened 
by treaty.” I should like to know on what authority this state- 
ment rests. Hardly, if I may say so without offending, upon that 
of common sense, niel Webster once myers toe Ae — 
argument of Mr. Choate by having a patented iron wheel brought 
into court. “There it is, vaahlaimen: said he to the jury; “look 
at it,” and the cause was won. In a tia eae _ the 
map of Japan to an not wholly physically or 
morally), MEY say, «Took at it, and tell me, if you can, that th 
direct course from Neuer to Yokohama is through the Inland 
Sea.” Why, to this day, the most valuable ships traversing these 
interior waters find it necessary to take a pilot, so hazardous is 
the navigation. Has it ever been the practice to take pilots from 
Nagasaki to Yokohama by the direct route of the orn sea P 
Everything joins in accumulating evidence that the I Sea 
transit was not necessary, was not the shortest, and was not the 
safeat. But, even supposing it to have been just as short and safe 
as another, the fact that there was already a route to which no 
objection could be made, should have been sufficient reason for 
leaving it in possession of the Japanese. My personal judgment 
on this point may be disregarded by those who are unwilling to 
accept the view I take of these questions, but I am fortunately 
sustained by authorities which I a1o sure will not be spurned b 
the Mail. On the 8th of August, 1804, Earl bagi er beh 
of the Government of Great Britain, wrote to Sir Rutherford 
Alcock these emphatic words:—I do not understand that the 


passage 0 ahs Talend Ses ae eee Baad sae d foreign 
ao so long as Osaka is not opene 2 n the foun of 
August, he again wrote, “The navigation of the Inland Sea ts not 
necessary for purposes of E: and American commerce, 90 long 
as Kioto and Osaka are shut to foreigners.” In a previous letter, 
” aly 26th) Earl Russell had expressed his hope that Sir Ruther- 
ford Alcock would exercise the power at his command “ to pro- 
hibit, or regulate, or restrict the entrance or passage of British 
ships into etraits or waters of Japan, when such entrance may 
lead to acts of disturbance or acts of violence,” etc. From these 
uotations it is clear enough that the British Government, speak- 

through its Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, utterly 
rejected every one of the theories embodied in the extracts I have 
given from the AfaiT's editorial of the 17th instant ; and it is pretty 
well known that a Foreign Secretary does not pronounce opinions 
upon subjects that may involve the risks of war, until after full 
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consultation with his colleagues, and commonly with the law 
officers of the Crown. But as it is still possible an objection may 
be raised on the ground that Lord Russell and the British Govern- 
ment generally were too far away from the scene of action to enable 
them to judge conclusively, I ‘will add the testimony of Colonel 
Neale, the English Chargé d'Affaires in Japan even while Sir 
Rutherford Alcock was Envoy, whose attitude could never be mis- 
taken as a particularly friendly one toward this country, and who, 
writing home on the let of March, 1804, said :—“ Unless for the 
pornos of vindicating our right of passage, I am not aware of any 
etriment sustained to our commerce or navigation in this country 
by this temporary obstruction.” Colonel Neale’s English is decre- 
pit, but his meaning is obvious. He bears witness to the fact that 
commerce suffered no injury or violation of privilege by the stop- 
page of the straits and makes it plain to any comprehension that 
the desire to pass through them was dictated by other consider- 
ations, of no very practical character. The only thing resembling 
an ment, in the various claims put forward at the time, was 
that the strait had at one period been open, and consequently it 
must be re eo. Ido not waste words in contesting that plea, 
becauge I think no right-minded advocate would uphold it at this 
date—not because there is not plenty to be said in confutation, if 
needful. It would not, indeed difficult to show that by a re- 
cognized maxim of International Law,—which allows every coun 
to exclude foreign shipa from waters the entrance to which 
flanked by land on either side, and is not more than six miles 
in breadth,—all navigation of an interior sea like that of Japan 
might properly be prohibited, as it is in the case of the Turkish sea 


connecting the Mediterranean and the Black*; but I need not 
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bring forward legal illustrations, inasmuch as the lish Govern- 
ment, by Earl Russell's despatches, resely relinquished all right 
and renounced all desire to penetrate the Shimonoseki Strait. So 


far as Great Britain was concerned, the eagerness to force the 
passage was manifested by Sir Rutherford Alcock only, and not at 
all by the authorities at home, I may observe parenthetically, that 
ou accuse me of seeking to convey “a painful impression” 
xing tho responsibility “entirely on Great Britain's shouldors. 
I do not say, and I never have said, that the Government of Great 
Britain was responsible for ordering the attack on Shimonoseki. 
On the contrary, I have explicitly stated that the Government of 
Great Britain repeatedly sought to prevent its representative from 
carrying out that expedition. As to Sir R. Alcock, in your own 
article, you “ frankly admit that his influence was predominant in 
the matter.” I seek only to unveil the truth,—not to produce 
painful impressions, nor the reverse. And to show in some degree 
the earnestness of the British Government’s objections to the ex- 

dition organized under the “ predominant influence” of Sir R, 
-Alcock, I will quote from letters sent in rapid succession from the 
Foreign Office to the Legation in Japan—all of which, I regret 
to say, arrived here just too late to arrest the entire proceedings. 
Had the expedition been deferred one week, it never would have 
taken place, for the British Minister would not have stirred after re- 
ceiving the injunctions of his superior, nor would the other Envoys 
have persevered in an enterprise the motive power of which was 
their energetic colleague’s “ predominant influence.” 

On the of July, 1864, Lord Russell wrote thus :—“I have 
to state to you . . . . that Her Majesty's ee ro 
tively enjoin you not to undertake any mili operation 
in the interior of Japan; and they would indeed regret the adop- 
tion of any measures of hostili against the Japanese Government 
h limited to naval operations, unless abeo- 
lately required by self defence.” On the 8th of August, a 
of similar import was sent. On the 18th of A after reviewing 
the situation ; reminding the Envoy that the injuries inflicted b 


foreign ships “ concerned the Governments of France, the Uni 
States, and the Netherlands ;” indicating that England hed no 


cause of action on thet ground ; and stating that two, at least, of 
the other Powers had no disposition to Rrocees to extremities; he 


wrote :—“ In these circumstances Her jeety's Government are 
of opinion that you should not require Admiral Kuper to act in a” 
manner against the Prince of Nagato.” On the 25th of 
August, finding that affairs were assuming a threatening 
as which the home Government could not sanction, he 
took the extraordinary and unusual step of ordering Sir R, 
Alcock back to England (whence he had returned to Japan 
only a few months before) to give explanations in person, 
pest at the same time said— On making over to Mr. Winchester 
the charge of the Mission, you will caution him in the strongest 
terms against having recourse to any aggressive Lalesargp I 
not add that, the mischief having been done, and all that Earl 
Russell sought to avert having been consummated, the usual 
policy of the British Government was pursued, and the irreparable 
act of war was subjected to no further scrutiny. Iam not now 
criticizing that policy—indeed, considering it as an element of 
strength in the politics of a great country, it is easy enough to 
defend it—but am simply recording the historical fact. 
I might multiply citations on this and other details, but I have 
produced enough, I think, to make it manifest that ample 
authority exists for denying that the obstruction of Shimonoseki 


*I beg to refer to Dana's Wheaton, Pp. 262-3, 270; Lawrence's 
Wheaton, p. 839 (note) ; Phillimore, Vol. IiI., Po 4 pa . 828 ; 
Twiss’s * Law of Nations,” Vol. I., Pp. 250-1, -1 ; Treaties and 
Conventions between the United States and other Powers: 
Washington, 1873, p. 651, 
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Strait was an offence warranting a warlike expedition, with all its 
dire consequences to the weaker party. I have shown that the 
British Government did not eo regard it, nor did that representa- 
tive of the Government of Japan who took Sir R. Alcock’s place 
-when the latter was absent on leave. It is my firm belief that if 
all the circumstances were clearly in men’s minds at this day, the 
aestion— What was the grievance ?"—would be candidly met 
yy the answer that there was no grievance at all in the slightest 
degree commensurate with the violent and terrible acts of retalia- 
tion. The difficulty is, that the circumstances are not understood. 
The facts are mostly unknown or misconceived. They may 
almost be called inaccessible, except to such diligent aud unweary- 
ing search as few are willing to undertake. The whole story, as 
far asthe public understanding is concerned, rests on tradition, 
more or less vague. It is for this reason that the majority of 
forei; remain in ignorance that no English ship was ever as- 
saulted at Shimonoeeki, prior to the expedition of September, 1804. 
It is for this reason that nobody seems to know how repeatedly 
the British Government rejected the idea that the passage of the 
Strait was necessary or desirable; or what strenuous, though 
futile, efforts were made by the same Government to prevent Sir 
R. Alcock from executing hie warlike project. Ido not wonder, 
much, that few persons have attempted to investigate the subject 
thoroughly, for I know, myself, what a heavy task it is. I do not 
even make many efforts to rectify misstatements, however gross 
being aware that most Europeans and Americans cling to fabulous 
versions of the story, a8 a matter of choice. If I broke silence in 
my previous communication to the Mail, it was because I believed 
that a faithful presentment of certain incidents would be received 
by you in a different spirit from that which generally prevails. 
It is with the same belief that I again address you. I have no 
motive but anearnest wish that the truth be established and the errors 
of twenty years be displaced, and I may add that no one is justified 
in pretending that I fail to “ approach the question in a thoroughly 
honest spirit.” I would rather let the whole subject remain forever 
hidden within the walls of falechood that have been built around 
it, than adduce a single statement which cannot be substantiated 
by Fahey or intentionally follow any fact to an unsound conclusion. 
do not, in discussing a branch of the topic, extend my remarks 
80 as to cover the whole field; if I give no prominence to details 
which I conceive to be admitted and acknowledged on all sides— 
such as the undenied intent of the Choshiu men to close the 
Strait to foreign shipe—it is becanee I am anxious to keep 
bole aprecen g ate a There iid ae gate ff 
parture upon by all who touch this theme. y shou 
recs be restated ps length, when they are disputed by none P 
And, if one is endeavoring to demonstrate a proposition concerning 
the attacks upon the three ships, is he to be called to account for 
omitting to discuss in the same breath another fruitfal branch of 
the affair? I might be well enough disposed to set forth my view 
of the whole transaction, from beginning to end, but you would be 
the first to remonstrate against the surrender of so much valuable 
space as that would necessarily require. I have ppieeediy in ae 
communication, purposely avoided going beyond the range within 
which the pers hossion seems ta Ua. o have also avoided 
referring to several incidental errors of statement in your editorial 
article—errors growing out of the difficulty, I make no doubt, of 
getting at all the scattered records—because they do not imme- 
diately bear upon that obstruction of the atrait which is in course 
of examination. I do not look to have my desire to keep within 
specific bounds, and to avoid, or defer, argument upon other 
issues, however important, charged against me indicating, a “ dis- 
honest ee There is no occasion to look for any spirit but that 
‘ which plainly manifests itself. I strive, as I have striven for many 
— solely to point out the truth and cause it to be respected. 
lo not know that I shall ever succeed with the piece of popularly 
distorted history under discussion, but the effort chal not be 
wanting, whenever I am permitted to make it with even the 
slightest hope of securing ultimate success. 
E. H. HOUSE. 
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am, Your obedient Servant, 
Tokiyo, February 21st, 1883. 








ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 





A General Meeting was held at the Chamber of Commerce, 
Tsukiji, Tokiyd, on Wednestlay, February 14th, the Pre. 
sident, Sir H. 8. Parkes, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last General Meeting, having been 
published in both the weekly and the daily editions of the 
Japan Mail, were taken as read. 

t was announced that the Rev. James Blackledge had 
been elected a member of the Society. 

Oaptain Buaxtston then read his paper entitled “ Zoologi- 
cal Indications of Ancient Connection of the Japan Islands 
with the Continent.” 

The Presipent having invited discussion. 

Mr. Mrunz remarked that he felt sure that Captain 
Blakiston’s paper would be regarded by all nataralists as a 
valoable contribution te Zoology, Some years ago, he (the 
speaker) Lad vainly sought to obtain the information which 
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Captain Biakiston had just Inid before the Bociety. About 
plants, insects, and birds, something was obtainable, but 
about the larger animals of Japan nothing could be learnt, 
and Captain Blakiston's lists appeared to be the first satis- 
factory ones which had been brought together. From these 
lists Captain Blakiston had shown the clear distinction 
between the fauna of Yezo and that of Niphon. The straits 
of Tsugaru were shown to fori a new soological line which 
might appropriately be called “ Blakiston’s Line,” just as 
the line betwee Bali and Limbok was called Wallace’s Line. 
To explain the origin of this line the existence of a glacial 
period had been asked for, Of such a period we had many 
evidences. The peculiar distribation of the fauna and flora 
of Japan were evidences of such a period, That such a 
period existed might be argued from analogy. If Europe 
and America were glaciated to Jatitudes far south of Japan 
we had no reason to suppose that Japan should be exempt. 
The terrace formation might also he taken as a possible 
proof of the existence of a glacial period, which by a shifting 
of the earth's centre of attraction towards the north would 
cause an elevation of the waters in the same direction. ‘I'he 
puny glaciers still existent in Japan might be looked upon as 
relics of such a period, whilst the hanmmocked country of 
Zassan was an indication of the same condition. The fussils 
of Japan also pointed to the fact that there had been in 
Japan a similar series of climatic changes leading np tea 
glacial period, like that observed in the rocks of Europe. 
With these facts before us we saw that Captain Blakiston’s 
assumption of a glacial period was reasonable and natural. 
If, however, a glacial period had existed, then it was pro- 
bable that the Kuro Siwo mast at that time have been 
deflected towards the Pacific farther to the south than it is 
at present, and that it only returned to bathe the shores of 
Japan after that period had passed. If this were so, we 
shoald have the animals of Japan in two series,—the “ old 
settlers” which came with the ice, and the * new settlers” 
which came subsequently with the carrent ; these latter being 
the batrachians and snakes, Auother method by which 
Japan might have been colonized from the continent, Mr. 
Milne remarked, was by land connections with Asia, which 
had subsequently either been degraded away or bad sunk. 
That all the bays of Japan are to the East and that many of 
the projecting peninsulas which bound them are almost cut 
through, seem to show that some time or other even the 
straits of T'sagara must have been cut thongh. Supposing 
we had the means of measuring the rate of elevation or 
subsidence of rocks, then we could make approximate calcula- 
tions as to how many years it was since cerlain necks of land 
had disappeared beneath the sea. To make these measure- 
ments, say, in Yedo Bay, was, if we had the necessary means, 
an easy matter. In work like this the labours of the Seis- 
mological Society and the Asiatic Society of Japan overlapped. 

The Present pointed out the eminently suggestive 
natare of Captain Blakiston’s paper, and Loped that this and 
the interesting remarks of Mr. Milne would lead members to 
make further enquiries into the questions that had been so 
ably mooted. 

The Meeting was then adjourned. 








’ CHESS PROBLEM. 





PRIZE (from Leeds Mercury Tourney). 
By James Rarwen, Leeds. 


White. 
King at K Kt 4. 
Queen at K B aq. 
Rooks at K 8andQR7. 
Knights at Q7 and Q Kt 5. 
Bishops at K Kt 8 and Q 2. 
Pawn at K Kt2. 

Black, 
King at K 5. 
Rook at Q Kt 5. 
Knights at KR 5 and Q B sq. 
Bishop at QB8. ‘ 
Pawne at K Kt 4,K 2&6, and Q 3. 


White to play and mate in 2 moves. 
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Solution of Chess Problem of 10th February, 
by J. B. of Bridport. 


White. Black. 
1.—B to Q 5. 1.—K w QB 4. 
2.—B tu Q B 7. 2.—K ww Q Ke 4. 
8.—B to Q Kt 7 dis, mate. 
if 2—K toQ 5. 


8.—B to Q Kt 6, mate. 
if 1—K to K 6. 
2.—B to K Kt 2. 2.—K moves, 


8.— B or R, mate. 
Correct answers received from “ Traa,” and “ W.H.8.” 


Feb. 21, French steamer Zanais, Brujon, 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 





For Werk Becinnixc Fripay, FEBRUARY 16TH, 1883. 
Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hongé, Tokiyo, Japan. 
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Heavy line represents barometer. 

Light continuous line—max. & min. thermometers. 

—_—_—-—_——representa velocity of wind. 

percentage of humidity. 
Max. velocity of wind 32.3 miles per hour on Tuesday at 1 a.m. 

The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level of 

the sea. 3 
_ The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 30-344 
inches on Sunday at 10 am., and the lowest was 29-765 inches 
on Friday at 6 a.m. 

The highest temperature for the week w «2 on Satarday, 
and the lowest was 29.0 on Sunday. The maximum and minimum 
for the corresponding week of last year were 55.0 and 29.5 
respectively. 

The total amount of rain for the week was 2°340 inches (rain and 
enow) against °854 inches for the corresponding week of last ycar. 
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SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 
ARRIVALS. 





Feb. 17, Britich steamer Bangalore, J. Hassall, 1,809, from Hongkong, 


via Nagasaki and Kobe, February 7th, General, to P. & O. Ca. 


Feb. 18, Japanese steamer Horai Maru, 407, from Yokkaichi, Gene- 


ral, to M. B. Co. 


Feb. 18, Japanese steamer Takachiko Maru, C. Nye, 1,407, from 


Hakodate, February 15th, General, to M. B. Co. 

Feb. 18, Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, R. Walker, 1,342, 
from Kobe, February 16th, Mails and General, to M. B. Go. 

Feb. 19, Japanese steamer Taganowra Maru, Matsumoto, 448, from 
Yokkaichi, General, to M. B Co. 

Feb. 19, American ship Two Brothers, WW. O. Haden, 1,382, from 
Cardiff, September 9th, Coals, to P. BM. Co. 

Feb. 20, British steamer ‘Oceanic, Davison, 2,350, from San Fran- 
cisco, January 30th, Mails and General, to O. & O. Co. 

1,735, from Hongkong, 

February 14th, Mails and General, to M. M. Co. 

Feb. 21, Japanese steamer Chitose Mare, 293, from Yokkaichi, 
General. to M. B. Co. 

Feb. 22, Japanese steamer Hiroshima Meru, E. W. Haswell, 1,158, 
from Shangh ai and porte, Mails and General, to M. B. Uo. 

Feb. 22, Hritish steamer Aferionethshire, Read, 1,245, from London 
vii Hongkong, February 14th, General, to Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Feb. 23, American ship Vigilant, WV Ht. ‘Gould, 1,800, from New 
York, September 30th, Kerosene oil, to Frazar & Co. 

Feb. 23, Japanese steamer Taganoura Maru, Matsumoto, 448, from 
Yokkaichi, General, to M. B. Co. 

Feb. 23, British sloop ‘Daring, Commander Francis J. J. Eliott, 940, 
920 ELP., 4-gune, from target practice. 

Feb. 23, Japanese steamer Nrigata Marx, J. Wynn, 1 _ from 
Hakodate vid Oginohama, February 22nd, General, to MM. B. Co. 





DEPARTURES. 

Feb. 17, Japanese barque Sumanoura Maru, Spiegelthal, 750, for 
Nagasaki, Ballast, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Feb. 17, Gerinan barque Khorasan, Visser, 1,039, for Kobe, Original 
Cargo, despatched by A. Reimers & Co, 

Feb. 17, Japanese steamer Chitose Maru, 293, for Yokkaichi, Gene- 
ral, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Feb. 18, British steamer Belgic, J. G. Cameron, 1,767, for San Fran- 
cisco, "Mails and General, dlexpatched by O. & O. Co. 

Feb. 20, Japanese steamer raganonrs Maru, Mateumoto, 448, for 

Yokkaichi, General, despatched by MM. B. Co. 

Feb. 20, Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, R. Walker, 1,848, for 
Kobe, General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Feb: 21, Japanese steamer Nagoye Afaru, Wileon Walker, 1,096, for 
Shanghai and porte, Sails and General, Geepatched by M. B. Co. 

Eee 21, Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, C. Young, 1,229, for 

akodate, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Feb. 21, Japanese steamer Chitose Maru, for Yokkaichi, General, 
despatched by M. B. Co. 

Feb. 22, British steamer Oceanic, Davison, a for Hongkong, 
Maile and General, despatched ‘by O. & O. Co. 

Feb. 22, Japanese steamer Takachike Baru, C. Nye, 1,407, for Kobe. 
Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Feb. 23, British Gunboat Moorhen, Lieut.-Commander J. H. Corfe, 
455, for Kobe. 

Feb. 34, Japanese steamer Tagenowra Maru, eee 844, for 
Yokkaichi, Mails and General, des by M 

Feb. 24, British steamer Bangalore, J. Hassall, 1 809, toe 1.860 for Hoe hong 
vii Kobe and Nagasaki, Mails and General, despatched 





O. Co. 
PASSENGERS. 
Per British steamer Bangalore, from Hongkong vid N: i and 
Kobe :—Dr. and Bir. Eastlacke and servant, Eas e, Mr. 


Schlatter in cabin ; and 8 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese str. Horai Maru, from Yokkaichi :—40 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Takachiho Maru, from Hakodate :—Four 
J ese in cabin ; and 122 Japanese in steerage. 

Ber Japanese steamer Wakanoxra Afarx, from Kobe :—2 Japanese 
in cabin, and 71 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Jap. str. Taganoura Maru, from Yokkaichi :—51 Japanese. 

Per British steamer Belgic, for San Francisoo:—Mesers. A. F. 
Smith, and E. Klopfer in cabin ; and 2 Europeans and 18 Chinese 
in steerage. 

Per American ship 7wo Brothers, from Cardiff :—Mr. Burton. 

Per British steamer Oceanic, from San Francisco :—Rev. J. H. 
Correll and family, Miss V. Elwood, and Miss F. Steward in cabin. 
For Hongkong : 37 Chinese in steerage. 

Per French steamer Janais, from Hongkong :—Hon. Le Poer 

Trench, Dr. Hesnarde and 2 children, Messrs. Straus, Von der 
Ostene, Vecole, Taseneuvel, and Asakawa in cabin. 
Per Japanese steamer Na: arene Marv, for Shanghai and porte :— 
Mrs. May Prayn, Mr, and Mrs, Eedale and child, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wong and infant, Mrs. Bieber, Miss Stewart, Mies Elwood, Col. 
Hashima, Messrs. G. Walkden, G. J. Baston, J. De Vigan, Y. Ita- 
kura, M. Morioka, Murakami, M. Kosaka, S. Murata, é. Nakano, 
A. Terashima, B. Shingu, and R. Muda in cabin. 

Per British steamer Oceanic, for Hongkong :—37 Chinese in 
ateerage.. 

Per Japancee str. Hiroshima Maru, from Shanghai and ports :— 
HE. Itsumi, Mr. and Mra. H. M. Thompeon, Mrs. Kitamura, Mrs. 
Nakano and 2 children, Mesers. Colder, Rushton, Okamoto, Kita- 
mura, Nakaichi, Shinjiten, Saura, Hatano, and Onoki in cabin. 

Per British steamer Merioncthshire, from London vii Hongkong : 
Mrs. Lister and 2 children, Miss Catlin, and Miss Clausen in cabin. 
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IMPORTS. 


During the week there has been a falling off in the Yarn business, although prices are well maintained. For 
Shirtings there has been more enquiry, although but little business hae resulted, holders not being willing tu meet ecllers at 
present low prices. In other Goods there is nothing worthy of remark beyoud that all round there seems a better fceling 
‘amongst the natives, Metals are difficult of sale, and for the moment most prices are more ur less nominal. 

COTTON YARNS :— COTTON PIECE GOODS :— 
Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium ... per picul $27.00 to 29.75 Taffachelas ... ... ... 12 yds. 43 per piece... $1.75 to 2.05 
9 a0 Good to Best... ...  ... oa 30.25 to 31.50 | WOOLLENS :— 
Bombay, No. 20 do. 26.75 to 28.00 | Plain Orleans... ... ... ... 40-32 yds. 82 in. ... $3.80 to 5.40 


Nos. 28 to 32 Common to Mediam <.. ,, 32.00 to 33.00 | Figured Orleans ... .-. -.- 29-31 4, 1. 8.25 wo 4.00 
eee 0.18 to U.30 





cs »» Good to Best... ... ... + 33.25 to 35.25 Italian Cloth... ... .. .. 30 ,, 
‘i 4D: oe asd’ “abe “shee eee: aes 0 36.00 to 37.00 Mousselincs de Laines:—Crape 24 ,, 30,, ... O.14§ to 0.15% 
OOTTON PIECE GOODS :— ey ee ” 4 op ose petit us 
e oe see ae 7 
Grey Shirtings :—8} 1 per piece 38 to 89 in... $1.75 to 2.22} Cloths, Pilots ...¢... ... «. BE 5, B65, 2. 0.30 to 0.45 
are Pe at ON se SOs, Tee eee Presidente... 0. 54 5, 56 0.45 to 0.525 
TCloth:"7 1... ... 34 yds. $2 in'per piece 1.424 to 1.50 Uae sc ee oe 80 tetas 
ar dole ene eg a * s * ” ee ned rr Blankets, evarlet and green, 6 to 5 Ibs, pertb ... (0.37 to 0.41 

:—Asso! eee oe . ve bs 2 ‘4 , 

Cotton Italians & Sateens Black 82 ,, peryard 0.08 to 0.09§ | IRON :— 

Turkey Reds: 2 to 2} tb 24 yds. 80 ,, per piece 1.15 to 1.45 Flat Bars 3 in. 2... 22. ee cee cee cee tee wee $2.50 to 2.90 
do. 24 to23 ib 24 ,, 30 ,, es 1.35 to 1.55 a Bonn nen cnn cee cee tee tee wee wee 8010 10 3.225 
do. Sib. 24 4, «80 ,, e 1.63 to 1.80 Rounds and eqauaresuptofin. ... ... 2 2 3.10 to 3.20 
Velvets:—Black ... ... 35 ,, 22 ,, + 6.00 to 8.20 Nailrod, assorted... 02. ee. see see cee vee eee 2.30 to 2.70 
Victoria Lawns ... ... 12 ,, 42-3 fe 0.72} to 0.77) do. smallsizo 0.0... cs. ce cee cee ove 2.83 to 8.00 


KEROSENE.—On Saturday last, 10,000 cases (half Devoe and half Comet) changed hands at $2 per cuse, since 
when no transactions have been reported. Deliveries have been 6,000 cases, leaving a stock of about 194,000 cases, 
including the cargo per Vigilant, which vessel has arrived with 59,000 cases. 

Devoe ... ss sn nus, nee Ss wns pO Case, $2.03 | Otherdrands... ... ... «+ per case, $1.90 to 1.92 


SUGAR.—Although there is no more than a limited business to be reported as having been transacted du:ing the 
interval, prices have been fully maintained, and, with a dull market at the close, are as under. ; 


White, No.1... 20. 10. se nee eee POF pical, $8.50 to 9.00 White, No.4 ... 0. see cee coe eee per pical, $6.25 to 6.75 
dee eccgp Ds, cele Zasai vate! cede. Sed’ Shed > <p 8.00 to 8.50 nia ay cite Mist “hone ee 5.25 to 5.50 
7.25 to 8.00 Brown Formosa a..z. see wee wee ee aA 3.90 to 4.05 





EXPORTS. 


SILK.—The Market has been very active during the week, the chief feature of interest being large purchases of 
Kakedas and Filature silks for Japanese account, presumably as remittances to Europe. There was a good demand on the 
part of foreign buyers early in the week, at the prices then current, but business has been become difficult, owing to the 
increased firmness of holders, thongh there is no improvement to report from the Home Market. Settlements are 763 
piculs, viz.:—Kakedas 287, Hanke 183, Filatures 131, Hamatekys 142, and Sendai 20 piculs. Total settlements to date, 
19,834 piculs. Stock, 8,674 piculs. : 


Hanks—No. land? 2... 0.0 10.0 css cee cee wee $520 to 530 Filatures—No. 2 ... .se coe coe see coe cee nee $570 to 590 
a gg Bo” ies. “esd d0d- lode. -c00s' 0d vow. aan, -490't0 610 Kakedas—Extra 0.00.00. se cee tees 610 80 620 
2 to 2h nee see cee ee cee cee tue vee 470 to 480 : No.1 ose cee cee nee eevee tee wee B90 to GOO 
” »» 3 and Inferior ene cee cee cee wee «= 410 to 450 pe 2 see cee cee cee cee cee wee wee |«=—550 to 560 

Filatures—Extra ..0 0.00. ok cece vee HO et Inferior... cewek ee ee tee wee 490 too 520 
- No.1, 10 tol ... 0. 1. 5s. cee ee 620 to 630 Hamataky—1 and 2... 20. 2c. see ee cee wee «460 to 470 
C.» vo LIF tol 20. 2. 2. ee cee wee © 610 to 620 + Sand Inferior... ... ... ... ... .. 400 to 440 


TEA.—The tone of our market bas improved since the date of last report, Settlements amount to about 900 
Picule, in good part of the lower grades. Prices have consequently advanced, and at the close are steady at quotations as 
given below. Supplies from the country come in slowly, and stocks amount to only 2,100 piculs. 

Common ong ok oee cee cue cee cee cee tee BD Fine ... 0... ce ue cee cee cee tee tae wwe $24 to 2 
Good Common ... ... ... eee eee: ¥ee aes Finest ... 0. coe coe cee coe coe noe tne nee ey snd ube 
Medium —., kee see nee nee cee tee eee eee 16 1018 CHOICE... os, cee cee nee tenn cee tee wee 

Good Mediam 22 hl potoae | Ghoicet’ LL LLL rp Nomina. 








EXCHANGE. 


A further adcance in Sterling rates has taken place during the week, and at the close rates are firm. 






Sterling—Bank Bills on demand ......... ~ 3/7; On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight ......... % discoun 
» -», 4months’ sight . .. 3/8 On Shanghai—Bank ilies seeee : seeeesncsceces ceseee i . 
” Private 4 months’ sigh .. 3/8 “ Private 10 days’ esight................66 73 
re en rT) * ‘i ssf Oa New York—Bank Bills on demand ............... 883 

On Paris—Bank sight......... reson none we 4.5 oo Private 30 days’ sight .......10...006 89 
a Private 6 months’ sight . - 4.71 Jao San Francisco—Bauk Bills on demand ...... .. 88} 

On Hongkong—Bank sight .......... - 2% discount. x es Private 30 days’ sight ......... 89 


SHIPPING. 


A little enquiry reached here from the South during the past week resulting iu somo important charters to home 
ports and some engagements coastwise, the latter at decidedly weaker rates. ‘The Susan Gilmore has not yet been able to 
get away for New York, vid Kobe, as expected, owing in part tu inclement weather, The steamer Mertonethshire holds 
oe ae bad ne Hainburg, aud Havre; while the steamship Flintshire is wow circulated for New York, via ports 
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satisfaction to 1892 are the irresponsible employés. When 
to have barely paid one's way—to have toiled early and 
late and with difficulty saccecded in keeping the mill going, 
not to speak of grist at all—when this becomes a subject for 
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LeapDinG ARTICLES: 


Nee Fantasia Sh eer eee seececececcsaes enceeaescsorsesees 7H congratulation, it is time to count those happy who draw their 

The Capitulations in Tutiinsssssssssssssossessessssseseccseceseee 135 | Monthly salaries withoat fail aud are able to say that their 

Bir Jou Pope Hennesay'’s Latest Crime........... svesseeeeee 135 | Taipangs” have worked for them aud not they for their “ Tai- 

Japan's Strength as it appears to her Friends ............ 136 pangs.” Beyond doubt the risks which principals have to take 
Zootoatcat INDICATION OF aNcIENT ConmecriON oF raz {Batch times as these, make the! position of  enbordinate 

Taran ISLANDS WITH THE CONTINENT.c...cccccccecseeseseees 139 |infinitely preferable. For a similar reason the Japanese also 
METEOROLOGICAL REPORT ........ccccessceccoccccnescscooes sesessee 142] nay count themselves happy. They would have as believe, 
CHESS PROBLEM ....00..sccccccscccce cee coccescece cecececcecescccenees 143 | indeed that fortune has treated them no better than their foreign 
SUrPeinG INTELLIGENCE .....cccecccceseseceees cone deaseocece aseenes 143 | friends, bat, unless we are mach mistaken, they will lcarn the 
COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE ........0 ac esccsesscces escnsesed eseecs 144 





trath ere long. That the European and American mer- 
chants have not been able to adapt themselves more quickly 
to their narrowing opportunities, is entirely because interne- 
cine competition compelled them to keep up the pace long 
after the most fragmentary chance of winning a prize had dis- 
appeared. In this respect their loss meant Japan's gain. 
Hitherto ‘ .e native dealer has always been able to.command 
a marke at home, not perhaps quite as good as he could have 
wished, wat at all events better than any he could have foand 
abroad on bis own account, Iu the future, however, it will 
not be quite such plain sailing. Exporters must give 
ap paying for goods in Yokohama higher prices then those 
raling in Karope or America, and importers will cease to be 
content with profits in the wrong direction. It is then that 
the Japanese will recognize what a good time they have been 
having up to the present. Doubtless their appetite for direct 
trade will grow all the faster as the competition of local 
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Peed lary dir Cad Weekly teres of the Cops "Mal" buyers becomes less keen, but direct trade will never give 


such good results as those that were obtained when all 
risks ended at Yokohama, and the native merchant was able to 
‘c, |catry his money home at once, instead of waiting half a year 
for the sake of receiving ultimately a smaller amount. We 
have no desire to be prophets of evil, but it is impossible to 
be indifferent to the reflections suggested Ly the present cir- 


we then be able to atone, tn some degree, for present short- 
comings. We take this opportunity to mention that as technical 
—— preclude the publication of a mail tssve wntil our plant is 





; ied ¢ é p f local trade. When we see English merchants 
: to that be ; terval, with cumstances 0} M4 

copies of the “ Weekly Mal” a , of such well established integrity and ability that their com- 

mand of capital is practically unlimited, keen men of business 

NOTES. who, living frugally and toiling antiringly, are content to 





sacrifice their comforts to their hopes and who enlist every 
legitimate commercial device in the cause of saccess—qhen 
we see men of this sort unable to do more than make iu- 
comings balance outgoings, and failing in many cases to do 
even so much, we cannot help thinking that Japan will fare 
worse when she has to walk entirely alone than when she was 
able to command the sapport of such agents. Btill, it is plain 
that she will only be persaaded of this by experience. ‘lo her 
eyes Yokohama seems a reritable El Dorado. Foreiguers 
apparently sumptuous style of living, their fine houses and 
lavish ways, suggest easily accessible sourees of wealth, and it 
is not at all surprising that their share of the profits derived 
from a common trade should be excessively estimated by 
their native partners. There is to be remembered also 


It is to be sincerely hoped that no worse times are in store 
for this Settlement than those through which it has just 
passed. Whether the last straw has still to be added, or 
whether it has already been added, to the burden of loss and 
misfortane, is a question we almost fear to discuss. Unless 
rumour be much mistaken, the disastrous effects of last year’s 
trade have made themselves fatally felt in one notable in- 
stance, and are likely soon to become visible in several others. 
Trae, there are never wanting mysterious ravens to croak 
exaggerated accompaniments to every sound of ruin or dis- 
aster, but even when wo have discounted to the full this 
lugubrious tendency, the naked fact remains, that the only 
people in Yokobama who can look back with any degrce of 
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a Be : poe 
Japan's insatiable desire to be commercially independent, a de- from tho Colonial Government the monopoly of the sale of 
sire which has Leen excited to fever heat by the intulerant | Manila lottery tickets in favour of a certain semi-mercau- 


and arbitrary attitade of her foreign friends, and which is 


not at all likely to be cooled by the unfavorable condition of 


' 


tile, semi-official, Portugese resident of Shanghai. ‘The 
Chinese Authorities having forbidden the sale of these 


the local markets. Everything, ia short, points to a reduction ' tickets by Chinamen, the business offers, it is said, a rich 
of foreigners’ busincss in Yokohama and an increase of direct | harvest to foreign speculators, as the annual profits do 


trade, by which results Japan is more likely to gain morally 
than materially. 





Oar advices from Shanghai dated 19th February, are to 
the effect that Mr. Von Millendorff and his staff are still 
there, and that their sojourn will probably be prolonged 
till the 7th or 8th instant, pending the arrival of Mr. 
Tong King-sing, general manager of the China Merchants’ 
Bteam Navigation Company, without whose authority 
arrangements for the return voyage.of the Envoys cannot 
be completed. We are aseured that this Korean mission 
to Shanghai has proved a complete fiasco, whether con- 
sidered from a political or a commercial point of view. 
The attempts of the envoys to excite public interest in the 
beauty and richness of their country have failed to awaken 
any echo among the hard-headed merchants of the Far 
East. An effort was made to arrange with two of the 
leading British firms for the establishment of a line of 
steamers between Hongkong, Shanghai, and one of thie 


not full far short of fifty thousand dollars. I¢ is a curious 
parody on the civilization we have introdaced into the 
Orient, that our treaties permit our nationals to ply with 
impunity in China aud Japan a traffic universally acknow- 
ledged to be immoral, and forbidden by the laws of those 
“gemi-civilized” countries on the grounds of immorality. 
Les vertus seperdent dans Vinterést, comme les fleuves se 
perdent dans la mer. 


It was predicted from the first by those who are familiar 
with the chronic querulousuess of the local press of Yoko- 
hama, that the operation of laying new sewers in this 
settlement would not have been. long completed before an 
outcry would Le raised about the state of the streets, The 
prediction has been more than fulfilled, for though the 
sewaze is not yet completed, the outcry is already at its 
height. Truly to satisfy those who falsely pose as the 
Ciawpions of this Community, the Local Authorities would 
require to be endowed with preternatural ability. Sixty 


Korean ports, but tho project fell through, everybody |g, ousand yen—that is to say, fully two-thirds of the 
being fully persuaded that the peninsula is too poor, and aggregate annual land-rents—have been expended upon 


that its resources are too limited, to warrant any extensive 
enterprise. 


It is further stated that semi-official news from Berlin 
announces the extreme improbability of Mr. von Brandt's 
treaty being ratifiod by the German Government, a fatal 
objection to its provisions being that they close the cabot- 
age of Korea to German vesscla. A treaty with Korea is 
really a matter of so little consequence to any of the 
Great Powers, that any objection, however frivolous, may 
well suffice to prevent its cousummation. Still we find it 
difficult to credit the’ German Government with this atti- 
tule. Korea caunot be expected to throw open her coast- 
wise trade to foreign ships so long as nine countries in 
every ten refuse to be reciprocally liberal, and if Germany 
declines to enter into trenty relations with her for 
this reason, the charge of exclusiveness will be shifted 
from Korean shoulders to those of the Berlin Government. 


The war recently waged between the Chinese officials 
and the foreign residents of Shanghai in re the Shanghai 
Cotton-yarn and Silk Factories, has been suspended pro 
tem. The T’sung-li Yamen is understood to have proposed 
& compromise, on condition that the Foreign Representa- 
tives agree to recognize China's right to impose taxes on 
theindastrial undertakings of foreign residents. The Diplo- 
matic Body, on their side, are believed to be quite willing 
to entertain this equitable request. It would appear that 
thore is no trath in the reports circulated by the Shanghai 
local press to the effect that the attempt to impose restric- 
tions upon foreign industrial establishments was an idea 
of H.E, Li Hung-chang. The Taotai acted throughout 
under instructions from the T’sung-li Yamen, conveyed 
through the Viceroy T’so T’sung-tang. 


We learn, on apparently trustworthy authority, that the 
Spanish Minister in China, Scfior Rodriguez y Mifios, is 


an extensive and, let us hope, efficient system of drainage. 
Owing to sanitary reasons the work could not be com- 
menced before the cold season had fairly set in, and it 
was ultimately interrupted by an unprecedented snow-fall, 
succeeded by days of rain and sleet which finally reduced 
tho streets, not of Yokohama along, but also of Tokiyo to a 
deplorable condition. Then the complaints commenced. 
Such an opportunity of deriding Japanese incompetence 
could not be Ict slip, and the Local Authorities, instead of 
being thanked for the valuable and costly improvements 
they have undertaken, were blamed because they were 
unable to lay pipes under the streets without disturbing 
the surface! Children crying for the moon are not more 
unrensonable than these pretended champions of foreign 
rights, who only succeed in making foreigners. ridiculous. 
One would imagine that since thoir principal amusement 
is mud-slinging, they would have found themselves quite 
in their element under existing circumstances. But it is 
a well known fact that men's pretensions increase in the 
inverse ratio of their title to consideration. Tittlebat Tit- 
mouse was incomparably more exacting than Mr. Aubrey 
when he came in for the latter’s estate, and Thackeray has 
made us familiar with the typical snob who seeks to prove 
himself a gentleman by his determination not to be satisfied. 
True, neither Samuel Warren not Thackeray ever went so 
far as the colonies in search of a new species, but we 
make no doubt that had they done so, they would have 
immediately taken a portrait of your ‘“ sturdy” Briton, 
thrifty even to his “ h’s,” who by honest exertion passes, 
it may be, from cabinet-making or house-roofing, to the 
compuratively aristocratic occupation of retailing pickles 
and bowie-knives, and who, having long lived in a country 
where there were no roads at all and where municipal 
regulations were enforced by hobnails, endeavours, under 
altered circumstances, to disassociate himself from his 
past by an excessive fastidiousness about methods of 
macadamizing and police administration. Ofcourse, there 
are no such persons in Yokohama, but there might be, to 
judge from the unreasonable nature of the complaints wa 


about to visit Manila for the purpose of obtaining there | have described. 
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The Homo Department is not to be congratulated upon j 


ita legislation in the matter of Kerosine oil. Last year a 
Notification was issued forbidding the sale of any oil which 
burned at a Jower temperature than 115 F.°, and fixing 
July the Ist, 1888, as the time from which this new ro- 
gulation should come into force. Another Notification of 
@ mucli less reasonable nature had been issued a short 
time previously, but cancelled in deference to the remon- 
strance of the Foreign Representatives. Importers of oil 
naturally imagined that no further change was to be an- 
ticipated, and considerable qnantities of the authorized brand 
had been purchased in America or were actually en route 
for Japan, whan suddenly, in the middle of February, 
another Notification appeared, ordering that after July 
no oil should be used: for lighting purposes except such 
as does not ignite at a temperature below 86 F.°, when 
testod on the “ confinad’ system. This means oil whose 
burning test is more than 130 F.°, and thus large stocks 
already purchased by importers become practically un- 
saluble. We can very well understand how these incon- 
venient vacillations have been caused. The Home Office 
intrusted the duty of determining the method of testing 
to German chemists in Tokiyo, and these gentlemen have 
selected what in their opinion is the most scientific plan, 
without sufficient reference to the limits fixed by previous 
Notifications. We are naturally reluctant to express an 
opinion in apparont opposition to that of duly qualified 
experts, but it would appear that this “ confined” test has 
been tried in India, and found two delicate. Very trifling 
differences of atnospheric condition were there shown to 
cause considerable discrepancies iu the results obtained 
from the same oil, and after mach inconvenience the 
American method of testing had to be reverted to. In the 
face of this evidence it seems unwise to employ such 
a system in Japan. At all events, if the change 
is really contemplated, if the intention traly is to 
raise tbe standard fifteen to twenty degrees, due 
notice of the fact ought to have been given to 
the foreign importers. Such a vacillating and incon- 
siderate policy cannot but exercise most injurious effects 
upon the course of trade, and we trust that the Govern- 
ment will not hesitate to amend its last notification. 
Indeed we learn that the German chemists have already been 
ealled on to furnish a report with reference to the test re- 
commended by them, and we therefore presume that the 
memorials forwarded from Yokohama through the British 
and American Ministers are receiving favorable considera- 
tion. Atthe same time we cannot but think that the 
question of test might have been more fully considered 
before issuing a Notification over the names of the First 


Minister of State and the Minister of the Home Departinent. 
= . e 

It is ihteresting to note.that this question of Kerosene 
is receiving attention in China also at the present time. 
The Hongkong Daily Press of the 14th instant, has the 
following :— 

In the course of hia able review of the trade of the Treaty ports 
of China during 1831, Mr. E. B. Drew, Statistical Secretary of the 
Imperial Maritime Custoins, refers at some length to the large 
increase of late years in the import of kerocene oil. The quantity 
of this import scnt into the interior under transit pass iucreases 
aopually at Ningpo, Chinhiang, and Hank«w, bat not at Shanghai. 
In 1879 the import of kerosene at that port was 2,527,765 gallons as 
against 1,347,521 gallons in 1881. This ful'iug off is probably more 
apparent than real, for districts formerly supplied from Shanghai 
may very likely obtain it now through the Yangtsze ports. At the 
same time it is not impossible that, as several disastrous fires have 
occurred through the careless use of kerosene, it has been discour- 
aged in Shanghai by the officials. Even in this Colony, since the 
recent fatal fire in Queen’s Road West, its use has been discounten- 
ance by the Nam Pak Hong, an influential guild. Mr. Drew tells 
us it is estimated that in Shanghai city only one household out of 
aix burns kerosene although it is one-third cheaper than the native 
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vegetable oil. The bad quality of the kerosene in some degree 
retards the growth of trade in it, Mr. Drew believes. He says :— 
“ The quality of the kerosene appears to be bad in eome cases, and 
fires are ascribed to its giving off inflammable gas at a dangerously 
low temperature. No doubt it is most important that the quality 
of this import be kept up to a fair standart: otherwise the Chinese 
will place difficulties in the way of itseale. Ou the other hand, 
those who have observed bow careless the Chinese people are in 
handling such hazardous articles as kerosene and guupowder, will 
not ba surprised when they hear of disastrous fires, as at. Foochow, 
and of a dixposition shown by the officials to prohibit the use of 
kerosene, as at Ningpo recently. Efforta should be made by packers 
of this vil in the United States, to devise for it tins calculated to 
facilitate the Chinese shopkeepers’ custom of lading the oil into 
bottles in sellivg, and at the same time to secure it as far as poevible 


from rivk of fire arising from this and othor kindred forms of care- 
less handling.” 


Our contemporary points out that the consumption of 
Kerosene in Japan is just three times as great as in China, 
though the latter country has at least ten times the 
population of the former. Mr. Drew thinks that “in a 
country where such extreme economy prevails” the first 
cost of lamps for burning Kerosene may exercise a deterrent 
effect, but it seems more probable that Kerosene is in bad 
report owing to accidents which have unhappily been 
caused by carelessness in using it or by the employment 
of inferior qualities. The action of the Japanese Govern- 
meut in raising the standard has been unfavorably criticized 
on the ground that any addition to the cost of the oil will 
have the effect of seriously diminishing the consumption. 
To us, on the contrary, it seems that the best way to make 
the oil sell is to prevent accidents which would soon reiider 
it unpopular. An excellent proposition has been pro- 
pounded to the effect that instead of meddling with the oil, 
the Government would do better by looking after the 
lamps! It would be a much simpler matter to inspect all 
the Kerosene lamps in Japan once or twice & month, than 
to test one case in each cargo of oil that comes to the 
open ports, We make no doubt that the Government will 
take this sagacious proposition into serious consideration. 





The San Francisco Call has the following note with re- 
ference to the visits recently‘paid to that city by distin- 
guished personages :—“‘ Close following the departure of the 
representatives of British royalty comes tie advent of their 
antipodal peers [i.¢., Japs.] The real difference between 
them is measured by the difference in the power, degrec of 
enlightenment, and influence of the governments they re- 
spectively represent. The mountain-tops of Japan are 
just being gilded with the dawn of that civilization of which 
England basks in the full blaze of meridian day.” 





It ig a notable fact that the age of superstitious ig- 
norance in China is at last showing signs of decay. 
Hard-headed conservation is slowly giving away to liberal 
ideas, and the bugbear Fang Shui will soon cease to be a 
stumbling-block in the way of the national progress. On 
the January 18th the Emperor sanctioned a memorial 
presented by Li Hung Chang relative to the construction 
of a telegraphic line from Peking to Canton, and by this 
act signalized the opening of a new era of Chinese civi- 
lization. Old residents in the East can still recall the 
time when an attempt to erect telegraph poles within the 
limits of foreign settlements was a signal for riots aud au 
universal upheaval of the native populace; indeed, hardly 
two decades have gone by since such an occurrence took 
place in Shanghai ; and now we hear that the Chinese them- 
selves have started the construction of a line which is to 
connect all the larger cities of tho Empire with Peking. We 
can no longer speak of the immutability of Chinese theories 
and customs with sucha striking instance of the over- 
throw of ancient conservatism before us. This important 
movement is certainly not due to European influence, 
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although it may be justly urged that the continual repre- | a well known resident, Mr. R. P. Hanter. 


sentations of Foreign Powers, and of England in especial, 
relative to the advantages of telographic and steam com- 
munication, have given decided impetus to the under- 
taking. The present line is ta be a military one, and 
entirely under Chinese control. A body of Cantonese 
merchants, under the able leadership of Mr. Ho Amei, 
were the first to take up the idea, and it is owing to 
their energetic steps, as well as to the ready acquiescence 
of Li Hung Chang, that their proposals have received the 
Imperial sanction. It is a pity from every point of view 
that the Chinese have accepted the terms of the Eastern 
Extension Telegraph Co., anthorising them to lay cables, 
&o., for it is a well-known fact that the Euglish authorities 
are disposed to view the operations of-this Company. with 
decided distrust. Rumours have been widely circulated 
that the Oompany is under Russian influence, and it has 
been openly stated, though probably with more ingenuity 
than veracity, that the delays in the transmission of 
important telegrams, said to be the result of interruptions 
in the cable, were in a great measure due to Russian diplo- 
macy. The Colonial Government in Hongkong is ina 
false position. Concessions have been made to the above- 
named Company on former occasions, but private des- 
patches from the Home Authorities have caused the 
Administrator to refuse the right of landing the line at 
Hongkong ; for it was the intention of the Chinese Com- 
pany to connect the Canton terminus with the Colony. 
England is ever ready to suspect Russia, and never more 
so than when the interests of any of her Asiatic colonies 
acem to be at stake; still, the position assumed by Earl 
Granville with regard to this affair seems to savour some- 
what of over-caution. It has certainly given great offence 
to the Ohinese, who expected hearty cooperation on the 
part of England, and, so far as they are concerned, the 
lex talionis will be the order of the day for some time to 
come. In point of fact, the transmission of telegrams 
from Canton to Hongkong cannot be stopped by the 
Colonial Government. The line will simply terminate at 
Kowloon, in Chinese territory, and steam-launches will 
carry the despatches to and from the island. If this is the 
case, the refusal of landing rights is no less churlish than 
absurd, and only partly excusable on the ground that the 
Eastern Extension Co. claims a monopoly of the line. 
Russia has no doubt been greatly edified by the precau- 
tionary measures of the Colonial Office ; while the Chinese 
have good reason to complain of the illusory friendship of 
England, 





America is likely to have an increasing competition with 
her petroleum industry. We have more than once alluded to 
the great wells in the Baka district which have created a fleet 
of war and merchant vessels on the Caspian. Large deposits 
are reported to have been: discovered in Roumania. §o that 
petty principality, which has been a prime cause of the biggest 
quarrels of modern history, may become as rich if not as big 
as Philadelphia, 





It is curious to observe by what routes imports find their 
way into inland countries. Thus the American Kerosene 
imported into Austria arrives at its destination by way of 
Havre, Antwerp, Hamburg Bremen, Trieste, and Fiune. 
This is intelligible; bat why oil should be sent from the 
United States to Austro-Hangary through Italy arid Switzer- 
land, is not so, 





A shocking case of ‘death from hydrophobia conseqnent on 
the bite of a dog has occurred in Shanghai, The victim was 
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The North China 
Herald takes occasion to remark on the mach greater fre- 
quency than is supposed of rabies among dogs in the model 
settlement, Much of what the writer says might be made 
applicable to Japan, The development of the disease is not 
so formidable iu the native ag it is in fureign-bred animals, the 
reason being that the latter are more full-blooded. Yet 
there is room to believe that many of the wretched, mangey 
curs which slink about the streets of Hunmara and elsewhere 
in a half-comatose condition, are saffering from a mild form 
of hydropbobia, which they may transmit by biting or other 
infection to their stronger congeners of alien strain, which 
in their turn may bite their masters, There are some 
pariahs daily on view whose case, in pity to themselves, de- 
mands the mercifal employment of clab or poison. Apart 
from their own misery, they area danger to the commnanity. 
All individuals are not so strong-minded and heroically un- 
selfish as that western farmer who, bitten by a rabid car, and 
feeling the fell poison gradually gaining the mastery of his 
blood and brain, deliberately went into the woods, secured 
himself with chain and padlock to a tree, and harled the key 
far from him, to await, companionless aud harmless, the most 
horrible death a man can die. 





We have to acknowledge the receipt, from the Inspectorate- 
General of Chinese Maritime Customs, of the volame of 
Reports of the trade at the Treaty ports of China for the year 
1881. The work is compiled with the asual care by the contri- 
butors, the Commissioners at the various stations. The value 
of imports into China from abroad was, in Haikwan taels, 
91,910,877 (roughly about $125,000,000): that of exports 
was tls. 71,452,974. Thus the total valae of the foreign 
sea trade of the great empire was tls. 168,368,851. This 
enormous trade is divided as shown in the following table :-— 


Import Pe 
Description of Goods. Ce ai a 
Indian Opiam ... 2.0 2 ~ Emort 37,592,208 23 
Teas, of allkinds ... .. 0. Export 32,890,268 a0 ne 
Silks, hae ee a a Export 26,868,200 16 5/10 
Cotton Manufacta Goods ( 
cluding Yarn and Thread)’ ij Import 26,045,836 159/10 
Woollen neers Goods... ... Import 5,853,878 36/10 
otals ... ese cee coe cee oeeKmport =: 4,8 28,512 3 
Sugars Kad acne 2.554.000 lane 
traw rai oes 
Miscellaneous Goods maak nn Cot-} : 
ton mber, Sea etc., . 
and including “Miscellaneous (™Port 17,590,443 = 108/10 
Piece Goods” (Hk. Tis. 253,426) 
———— Rear and Hides, 
‘actures, such as Paper, es, 
Chinaware, ae y Export 7,746,522 47/10 
Clothing, eto. ... .. ae —_—__- 
Total. Hk, Tis, 163,363,851 100 
Exports were for five years as follows :-— 
1877. 1878. 1879. 1880. 1881, 
Description. Hk, Hk.Tis, Hk Tis. Hk Tis. Hk. Tis. 
Sik and Tea . . 66,087,055 57,180,478 61,893,072 65,550,618 50,758,468 
All other Exports... 11,857,067 10,082'701 0,388,100 12,823,974 11,654,606 
Total Exporte.. 67,445,022 67,173,170 72,281,263 77,883,667 71,492,078 


The relative unimportance of China's Exports, exclusive of 
Silk and Tea, is thas clearly apparent. The chief of these 
Exports are Brown Sagar, Straw Braid, White Sugar, Paper, 
Hides, Chinaware, Matting, Fire-crackers, Cassia Lignea, 
Skins, Hair, Rhubarb, Cotton, and Musk. Sugars and Straw 
Braid represent, in 1881, more than Hé.T/s. 2,500,000 and 
Hk.Tls. 1,360,000 respectively. ‘The other articles are mach 
less important, ranging between Hé.T/s. 600,000 and Hé.T/s. 
150,000 each year, The Sundry Exports, taken as a 
whole, reach about the same value every year, say Hé.T/s. 
11,160,000 ; bat 1881 (though above this average) shows a 
falling off of over H&.T/s. 500,000 as compared with 1880, 
that having been an exceptional year, in which the Sandry 
Exports reached more than /7é.T/s. 1,000,000 above the 
The Sugars exported represent a loss of Hé.T7s. 


average, 
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680,000 as compared with 1880; but for this loss, the | 
Sundry Exports would have reached as high a value in 1881 | 
as in 1880. 
e*e 

From the same report we gather that the entries and 
clearances of foreign vessels in China in 1872 were steamers 
9,711, tons 6,512,463 ; sailing vessels 7,379, tons 1,974,010. 
In 1881 the figures were, steamers 18,170, tons 15,350,954 ; 
sailing vessels 5,017, tons 1,289,324. Tho average tounage 
was, in 1872, for steamers 671; sailing veseels 268. In 
1881 the figures were respectively 845 and 257. 


A horrid story reaches us from Canton, A hangry slave 
girl had stolen some food, and was beaten black and blue by 
her mistress, who did not, however, content herself with this 
punishment. ‘The savage actually cut a slice out of the 
child’s leg, and made her cook and eat it—her own flesh ! 
What a grisley horror! But that is not the whole of the 
story. The next day the slave girl died ; and the mistress, 
becoming alarmed, tried to conceal the corpse but was de- 
tected. In this emergency shie called the three district officers 
immediately concerned together, and paid them twenty taels 
each not to proceed against her. And, sach are the vagaries 
of Chinese law that inasmuch as the victim of the atrocity was 
only a slave girl, the fiendish murderess goes scot-free, Had 
the tortured wretch killed her mistress, whether in revenge 
or by mere accident, she would have been sliced to death ! 





The Shanghai Courier as an article on Ohinese enter- 
prises, which shows how largely the celestial mind has become 
impregnated with Western ideas. The telegraph‘lines between 
Shanghai and Tientsin and Peking have worked successfully 
ander native management: the success of the China Mer- 
chants’ Steam Navigation Company, as shown in its last 
annual report and balance-sheet is astonishing, and calculated 
** to fill with chagrin those who delighted to ridicale its sup- 
posed want of stability and the phantom inertness and inability 
of ite managers.” Chinese] have learned the lessons taught 
them by English and Americans none the less well that they 
learned them slowly. Indeed, they are changing their posi- 
tions from scholars and listeners to teachers and dictators in 
matters of commerce, the working of minerals, and the intro- 
duction of manafactures, In the neighbothood of Shanghai 
two paper mills will shortly be added to other industries. 
One of these will be controlled by Mr. W. H. Doyle, long a 
resident of Japan, where he is knowa as a man of energy 
and enterprise. The Shanghai joarnal understands that he 
proposes to utilize bamboo in his manufactory, and in this 
view has had some correspondence with Sir George Routledge, 
he who introduced esparto grass into English paper making, 
and has made saccessful experiments with bamboo in the 
same indastry. 





Look out for squalls, literally, during the coming week. 
Bome time ago the President of the United States received a 
communication from Professor E. Stone ‘Wiggins, LL.D., 
Astronomer of the Canadian Finance Department, of which 


the following is a copy : — 
Ottawa, November 27, 1882. 
To his Excellency President Arthur, Presideut of the United 
States, Washington. 

May it please Your Excellency—On the 23d of September 
last I announced through the Canadian press that a great storm 
would occur in March next; that it would first be felt in the 
Northern Pacific, would appear in the Gulf of Mexico on the 
night of the 9th and, being deflected by the Rocky Mountains, 
would cross this meridian from the West at noon of Sunday, 
March 11, 1883. No vessel, whatever her dimensions, will be 
safe out of harbor, and none of smull tonnage can hope to 
survive the tidal wave and fury of this tempest. As the wind 
will blow from the South-east the planetary force will be 
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sufficient to submerge the lowlands of the American coast, 
especially those bordering on the Gulf of Mexico and washed 
by the Gulf Stream, while the air currents for several hundred 
miles along the East aide of the Rocky Mountain range, owin 
to the great almoapheric preranre in those regions, will apre 
universal destruction, The New England States will also suffer 
severely from the winds and floods. No point outside of har- 
bor in the whole area of the Atlantic, especially North of the 
Equator will be a place of safety, for this will be pre-emiuently 
the greatest storm that has visited this cuntinent since the days 
of your illustrious first President. 

In view of this event, therefore, I take the great liberty of 
representing to Your Excellency the advisability of advising all 
United States ships in safe harburs not later than the 5th of 
March till this storm be pacsed. 








THE TEA TRADE OF 1882. 


T= year began with moderate stocks of the crop of 

1881, and a fair demand for America, which enabled 
holders to obtain about $23 rer picul for standard “Good 
Medium” quality. It was evident that the total export of 
the season would fall considerably below the huge figure 
of that of 1880-81, and exporters reckoned on some good 
effect in the consuming markets, both from this cause, and 
from the growing prosperity of, and great immigration 
into, the United Btates. 

By March, however, it appeared that these expectations 
were too sanguine, and that prices in America were likely 
to remain low on account of previous over-supplies of 
Teas. Prices in Japan therefore declined somewhat, and 
the season closed in March with a dull market. Total 
receipts of the season 1881-1882 at Yokolams and Kobe, 
up to 20th April, were 292,000 piculs, and total settlements 
289,000 picals; against receipts of 886,000 piculs, and 
settlements of 821,000 during the previous season. At 
tho end of April new Teas began to arrive freely, and, with 
prospect of a full crop, opening prices ranged about $8 
per picul under those of 1881. Unusually large supplies 
in May led, however, to a further decline, and by end of 
that month “ Finest” Teas were sold at $82 per picul. 
On June Ist, the receipts of new Tea at Yokohama and 
Kobe had reached 94,000 piculs, against 56,000 the year 
before. Producers were evidently eager to market their 
crops, and, although their agents here declared that the 
total supply would not be excessive, buyers felt the necessity 
of caution, and prices tended downwards. 

By July 1st receipts had risen to 168,000 piculs, and 
settlements to 154,000, while the price of “ Finest” grade 
had declined to $80 per picul. 

In New York new Teas appeared during June, but the 
first sales left heavy losses, and the market, informed of 
the large early receipts in Japan as well as of the large 
shipments, showed no disposition to improve. 

Prices in Japan, however, were well maintained, and 
after July no material change in them occurred. By 
August it was generally perceived hore that the total supply 
of the season would not exceed that of 1861-1882, nud 
might even be less; while it was probable, also, that ship- 
ments of Green and Oolong Teas from China would be con- 
siderably less than usual. These circumstances warranted 
shippers in looking for better prices in America as the 
season advanced, and induced speculative operations 
in Japan, and, in fact, the eeason is now practically over 
with relatively small exports from China, and a reduced 
export from Japan. 

But the American markets have, as yet, utterly refused 
to respond to these favourable conditions ; and by last 
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telegrams we learn that prices there were lower than ever, 
with little prospect now that any improvement will take 
place this season. Dealers were fully awaro that total sup- 
plies from Japan and China would be moderate ; but, owing 
either to large stocks of old Teas unsold in the country, 
or to the very low price of Coffee, or to some other cause, 
there was no disposition to speculate in Tens, and ap- 
parently little interest folt in the article which, not many 
years ago, was considered one of the noble products of the 
world. ‘Good Medium” Japan Tea was quoted in New 
York last week at only 19 cents per pound, and “ Finest” 
at only 27 cents, prices which are far below the cost of im- 
portation, and which are almost unparalleled in the history 
of the trade. 

The year has thus been ove of almost continual disaster 
to the foreign buyers, and as the Japanese sellers also 
complain of loss (through the declining value of silver), 
it is not easy to understand why so unprofitable a com- 
merce should be continued. It seems hardly possible to 
doubt that, ifthe Tea trade of Japan is to remain alive, 
some new conditions must be introduced into its manage- 
ment. For such losses as we hear of on all sides must 
finally tell, even on the strongest and most sanguine of 
operators. 

We shall endeavour on a future occasion to enquire 
what these conditions should be. For the present we 
confine ourselves to the presentation of the salient facts 
of the campaign, which seem to afford food for much 
melancholy reflection to all concerned, and to account, in 
some degree, for the mist of gloom which appears to have 
permanently settled on Yokohama and Kobe, and which, 
at this writing, shows no sign of clearing away. 


THE GREAT COMET OF 1882. 


OTWITHSTANDING all that has been said and 
surmised about the Great Comet of 18832, it. now 
appears that several centuries at least must elapse before 
its next return to the sun, and that, though it un- 
doubtedly presented many features of much scientific and 
general interest, there is nothing in its movements to 
justify any apprehension of immediate or even remote 
danger to our earth, or inconvenience to its inhabitants. 
When the comet burst unexpectedly into view early last 
September, at first rushing sunwards from remote space, 
then sweeping through its perihelion at a fearfal speed 
and in startling proximity to the solar surface, and emer- 
ging, magnified and glorified, to gladden for weeks the 
morning skies in every Iatitude, speculations were rife as 
to its past and future. On a few early observations of its 
position were founded sundry bold and startling hypotheses. 
Some, arguing from a resemblance of tho orbits, claimed 
its identity with one or both of the great comets which 
in 1848 and 1860 also made very close approaches to 
the sun, and were thought by many to bethe same. One 
astronomer, Mr. 8. C. Chandler, of the Harvard College 
Observatory, stated that the observations showed it to have 
altained a perihelion distance of only about 400,000 miles, 
which was the same thing as saying that it had penetrated 
the surface of the solar photosphere to a depth of 25,000 
miles. Out of this unprecedented closeness of approach 
arose, correctly enough if the figures were true, the 
retardation theory. We were told that the comet was 
pretty certainly doomed, that its period had rapidly dimin- 
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ished, aud would go on diminishing until, sooner or later 
—perhaps in a few months, perhaps in «a year or two, but 
at any rate before the close of the century—its career 
would be abruptly ended by its absorption into the sun. 
One authority of repute, we believe, hazarded the pro- 
phesy, moro sensational than exact, that this catastrophe 
might prove to be the end, not only of the.comet, but of 
all lifo upon the globo ; or at least that very serious, if not 
dangerous, consequences night be expected to result from 

intense solar agitation accompanying the comet's immer- 

sion. Cautious judges, however, bearing in mind the great 
uncertainty of all speculations respecting comets, preferred 
to await further and more precise determinations before 

committing themselves to any utterances on the sub- 
ject. ‘Ihese’ have now their reward. Recent calcu- 
lations, founded on improved measurements, have 
shown that the motions of this comet are. not con- 
sistent with a short period of revolution, and that it can- 
not be identical with either of the great comets of 1848 
aud 1880. ‘he two latest determinations nevertheless, 
though coming from highly competent authorities, differ 

enormously from one auother in the computed period of the 
orbit, and well illustrate the great difficulties that beset 
this branch of research. Mr. Chandler, before mentioned, 
finds the orbit to be an ellipse with a period of no fewer 

than 4070 years, and gives the perihelion distance as 

having been about 700,000 miles, instead of 400,000 

as computed by him in September last. ° Vice-Admiral 
Rowan, on the other hand, reports, as- the results of ob- 
servations at the United States’ Naval Observatory in 
Washington, a period of about 794 years, and a perihelion 
distance of some 725,000 miles: and he surmises that 
this may possibly have been the third return of Comet L 

of the year B.C. 871, a very brilliant comet having been 
seen in fall daylight in the year A.D. 868. Whichever of 
these widely discordant results may be the nearer to the 
truth, it seems sufficiently clear that ages must pass before 
the Great Comet of 1882 again comes within human vision, 
and we need not therefore concern ourselves about its future. 
Bat it will certainly live long in the memories of all who saw 
it. Its size and splendour, its unusually close approach to 
the sun, the rare phenomenon of its visibility by the naked 
eye in broad daylight when near peribelion, and the long 
period during which it remained under observation from 
nearly all parts of the world—not to speak of the start- 
ling but erroneous ‘theories which were set on foot as to 
its future behaviour—serve to stamp it as one of the most 
remarkable and popularly interesting comets on record. 
To scientific men it presented certain other features of 
special interest, such as the sensible disturbance experien- 
ced during its flight through the coronal regions of the 
sun, and the extraordinary changes, indicating a separa- 
tion of parts, which took place in its head after the peri- 
helion passage. Its spectram showed for some days the 
‘presence of lines produced by the vapour of sodium, which 
had not been shown by any previous spectroscopically- 
examined comet except Wells’s (Comet a, 1882) of the 
preceding June, and which were, doubtless, in the cases of 
both comets, due to the close proximity to the sun that was 
reached by them. In a former notice we described how 
the comet had been observed at the Cape of Good Hope by 
Mr. Finlay ond Dr. Elkin up to the instant of its dis- 
appearance at the sun’s limb, an observation unprecedented 
in the annals of astronomy. It only remains to note that 
this comet is now known as Goutp’s, of 1882, its first dis- 
covery having been made on the 6th of September, by Dr. 
‘Gould, of the Cordoba Observatory. 
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THE CAPITULATIONS IN TUNIS. 





HE abolition or relinquishment of the capitulations in 
favor of a purely French administration in Tunis is 
not quite a fait accompl:. Germany, Russia, Austria, and 
America have assented to the change, and even welcome 
it; Turkey, which assumed a protesting attitude, hax been 
brusquely élbowed aside; aud there remain ovly England 
and Italy to be talked over or otherwise propitiated. 
England will probably cease to object, as a guid pro quo for 
French abstention from interference with her projects in 
Egypt; and Italy will remain in a minority of one,—as to 
which The Times’ Paris Correspondent, as will be seen from 
the telegram reproduced below, siguificantly remarks, that 
a Government must realize its schemes without heeding 
the solitary protest of those who would have acted after 
identically the same fashion had they been in its place. 
This is the telegram referred to :— 


Parts, January 1th. 

Now that the direct and special negotiatio:s between England 
and France have Been suspended, there is every prenumption that 
the French Government will no longer delay seekin Parliamentary 
ratification of the Tunis Treaty of last July, a vatificatiine the pro- 

lof which will commaud a large majority in buth Houses. As 
lnag as France and a rr were negotiating on Egypt, M. Duclere 
kept in the background the abolition of the capitulations and the 
substitution of French for Consular tribunals in-'Tunis, it bein 
feared that England would otherwise mix up the ques ious an 
make Tunisa retort for Egypt. This parallel discussion it was 
desired tu avoid. It is even certain that on this accuunt no negotia- 
“tions, strictly speaking, have been opened. England, like the other 
Powers, was informed by the Septcmber Circular, that Frauce pro- 
t to supersede the varioux existing jurisdictions by French ones. 
igland thereupon made a general reply that she felt confidence in 
the impa:tiality of French judges, and that, provided the Customs 
Conventions were respected, she would not object. The exchange 
of views went no furtber, and for the reasou just stated Al. Duaclerc 
did nothing to resume it. 

Francr, as a matter of course, bas not communicated the July 
treaty to the Powers, and even on resiming the negotiations as to 
the abolition of the capitulations she will not do so. Nor, indeed, 
fs she callod upon to take such a step. The abolition of the capitu- 

tions isao international matter, and caunut be effccted without the 
consent of the Powers interested. She has, therefore, had to sound 
them, or at least those which had sot given their consent, before 
setting up the French tribunale. Most of the Powers bave now 

iven their consent, or rather they had given it before the end of 

uly, and they have no longer to be ask When the French Go- 
vernment was on the point of signing the July treaty, M. de Frey- 
cinet felt that there would be sume delay with England, and that 
Italy would be refractory. He consequently did net deem it 
advisable to consult these two Powers befureband. There was no 
occasion, moreover, to coueult Turkey, which had taken up a pro- 
testing attitude, and whom it was uselvss tq try to gain over to an 
anticipative approval. Germany, Austria, and Russia, however, 
eould be, and were, sounded, the Shree Promptly and uuhesitatingly 
approving. Thisthreefold approval still holds good, for M. Duclerce 
bas rightly held that the change of Cabinet in France cannot have 
altered an approval given, not to M. de Freycinet, bat to France, 
avd that there was no occasion to ask fora repetition of it. Amo- 
rica having now also assented, four ont of the six grcat Powers. 
actting aside Turkey, Lave approved. 

As to Eagland, those who have counselled her to assume a decided 
attitnde in the Egyptian question and to steer clear for her own and 
peace snke of a fresh condominium, would assuredly conxider her 
wanting in tactané political judgment if she did not show the fullest 
disposition to facilitate the task of Francs in Tunis, and did not 
promptly adhere to the substitution of French tribunals for the 
eapitulations. Italy would theu remain the only Power which 
had not yet expressly assented, and France would, perbaps, 
be forced to disregard this just as Envland will no doubt be 
forced to disregard the abstention of France in the Egyptian 
question. There are boundaries at which diplomatic action has 
perforce to stop. A nation ought certainly to gain all possible 
adhesions to ita schemes, but there are obstacies which no effurts of 
ite diplomatists can overcome. If a single express or tacit protest 
sufficed to arrest national projecte, approved by the great majority 
of othor nations, such stoppages would become epidemic. In inter- 
national politics a single black ball is not enough to negative action. 
What, tideed, is of real and imperative interest, is the approbation 
of a Governmeut's own peuple, and of the majority of the States 
interested. 

A Government must, then, realize its echemes without heeding 
the svlitary protest of those who would have acted after identically 
the same fashion had they been in its place. The Italians are 
subtle, clear-sighted politicians, and they would, perhaps, protest 
leas were they not convinced that they are protesting iu vain. 

ence we may reckon that very speedily, if not at once, France can 
abolish the capitulations and proceed to the rapid organization of 
the Regenoy ; which, if long Algerian experience is profitted by, may 
become the best of colonies, As to the Customs Conventions, 
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France does not intend interfering, and as according to the July 
treaty France buys up the debts of Tunis, the Financial Commission 
will be de facto and de jure abolished. M. Duclerc bas the signal 
advantage of having been neither the promoter of the expedition 
wer the author of the July treaty. He bas simply the task of 
carrying them out, and, conesqicantly will enter upou the di-cussion 
with M. Jules Ferry to back Linn in the Chamber, and M. de Frey- 
cinet and M. St. Hilaire in the Senate to hack their own work. 

There was an idea, in order to facilitate and accelorate a solution, 
Now become eo pressing, of creating alongside of an exclusivel 
French tribunal of First Instauce, a Court of a: peal. with a Frenc 
president aud vice-president, two Englith judges, two Italian, and 
one Tunisian. But it was thought that there would be alinost tan 
mauy difficulties to overcome tu yet this done, and that this Coart 
of appeal would paralyze beforehand the judgments of the Court be- 
low, Lesides seeming to throw doubt on the impartiality of a urely 
Freneb trit-unal ; aud the idea sceins to have been alendouel - Be 
that as it may, the time has come to emerge from this awkward 
pase, of France having in hand a treaty she dare not carry out. The 
time has come to allow France to have the gratification of seeing 
the Tunisian »ffair end satisfactorily, after having been 80 ill re- 
ceived ; and it will undoubtedly win over pubic opinion when its 
excellent and prosperous results are evident, 


It is probable that our next news will be that the capitu- 
lations have been either abolished or relinquished, as 
regards Tunis on the guarantee of France, and as regards 
Egypt in favor of an Anglo-Egyptian administration ; and 
it will occur to our readers as worthy of reflection that the 
two Powers who, in other parts of the world, are expori- 
encing the self-same difficulties with which Japan finds 
herself confronted are the very nations whose representa- 
tives here are understood to put resolute obstacles in the 
way of Japan's emancipation. Germany, Russia, Austria, 
America, and Italy have, it is said, intimated their satis- 
faction with the proposals of Japan; Great Britain and 
France hold aloof because, if we may credit the assertions 
of the local press, the position of this country is too remote 
from Europe, and its resources too limited, to make the 
wishes of its Government -an object of any serious consi- 
deration. Truly, the maxim “ Do as you would be done by” 
would seem to have little practical application in politics. 
But if so, “there are boundaries at which diplomatic 
action has perforce to stop; a nation ought certainly to 
gain all possible adhesion to its schemes, but there are 
obstacles which no efforts of its diplomatists can overcome. 
In internal polities a single black ball is not enough to 
negative action. What, indeed, is of reul and imperative 
interest, is the approbation of a Government's own people 
and of the majority of the States interested ;" and this 
Japan has obtained. What is she waiting for, and how 
long will she wait? Serious questions, these. 











SIR JOHN POPE HENNESSY’'S LATEST CRIME. 


NE the leading London journals—the Pall Mall 
Gazette, it we remember rightly—recently observed 

that the amount of abuse which had been heaped upon 
Bir John Pope Hennessy's head by the Colonial press and 
the amount of opposition his policy had experienced at 
the hands of the colonists, go to prove that he must be 
rather a good sort of fellow. This was written in sober 
earnest, the line of thought evidently pursued by the 
writer being, that newspapers in a place like Hongkong 
are of necessily devoted entirely to the furtherance of 
local interests, and that local interests beiny, as a rule, 
essentially selfish, their representatives are bitterly 
opposed to anything resembling an independent or im- 
partial policy. Doubtless, there is much truth iu this 
analysis. When Europeans carry their energy and capital 
to Oriental countries, it would be absurd to pretend that 
they have in view any object other than their own speedy 
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they adopt from the commencement to the finish, and if| criminals brought to justice is a strange proof of executive 


the inhabitants of the country they have chosen to exploit 
are foolish enough to suppose that a “ treaty of amity and 
commerce ” is really intended to inaugurate the practice it 
professes, so much the worse for the inhabitants. All this 
is so natural that to find fault with it is to ran the risk of 
being called “ visionafy, seutimental,” or possibly some- 
thing very much worse according to the mood of the mo- 
ment. Sir John Pope Hennessy chanced to fall in with an 
unusually intolerant mood. Whether he created it him- 
self or merely accentuated it, we do not pretend to be 
able to discuss. In either case the issue is the sme. He 
will long be remembered in the East as one of the best 
abused men that ever was entrusted with the care of 
British interests abroad. History, perhaps, may one of 
these days decide to apply to him Rochefoucault's 
aphorism :—“ J! y a des reproches qui louent et des leuanges 
qui médisent,” but history has not yet had leisure to con- 
sider his case seriously. Meanwhile, however, his enemies 
continue to take him asa text for theircriticisms, sometimes, 
it must be confessed, allowing their prejudices to obscure 
their reason. Thus, in the Hongkong Daily Press of Feb- 
ruary 20th, we find the following with reference to the 
criminal statistics of the colony :— 

In 1879 the publication of the prison returns was recommenced in 
the form in which they now appear, that is, giving the namber of 
offences for which prisoners were committed, so that each prisoner 
counts only once in the The form is a much more sensible 
on than theold one, but it would have been altogether more satisfao- 
tory if when the new system was commencod a decennial table had 
been published so the cpportanity of comparison might 

ve continued. This was not done, however, and we 
have, therefore, only the figares for the last four years, which are as 

follow :—1879, 3,669; 1580, 3,530; 1881, 4,150; and 1882, 3,498, 
From other sources it is possible to obtain the material for com- 
parison,.more especially from the police reports. These show that 
the number of cases reported to the police increase! from 5,481 in 
1876 to 6,€96 in 1881, the numbers of larcenies for those years being 
respectively 938 and 1,879. We thus find that while Sir John Pupe 
-Hennessy’s administration was marked nt Ss notable increase of 
crime, no sooner does he leave the Colony t there is a falling off 
in the figures, the number of offences for which prisoners were 
committed to gaol declining by some 15 per cent. in 1882 (during the 

part of which year was abecnt) as compared with the 
number in 1881. This result is certainly not due to any new 
legislation or any important change in the machinery of government. 

Crime, as has often remarked, varies in volume from time to 
time without any ascertainable cause, and it might ordinarily be 
considered to express a decided opinion as to the reason for the 
falling off just mentioned. The circumstances, however, are liar. 
The connection between Sir John Hennessy's policy and the increase 
of crime during his administration was clearly marked. The 
criminals themselves called him the “merciful man” and stated 
that they were induced to visit the Colony by his reputation for 
clemency. This being s0, the fact that crime should decline 
immediately he leaves the Colony is one that can hardly escape 
attention, and although any opinion as to the immediate cause must 
be more or less speculative, we venture to give expression to the 
view that it is due to the greater firmness of the present Admini- 
stration in regard to crime and the absence of that continual and 
erratic interference by which Sir John Pope Hennessy was wont to 
throw all departments of the Government into confusion, including 
the police, and even to some extent the courts of the Coloay. 


Now, without professing to know anything whatever 
about Sir John Pope Hennessy’s fashion of administration, 
.its faults or its merits, we venture to say, that an attack of 
this sort can only have the effect of weakening all the 
charges previously preferred against him in the same 
quarter. Weare asked to believe that the mere fact of 
his absence from the colony during a portion of 1882 
caused a diminution of fifteen per cent in the criminality of 
the place. Two reasons are assigned for this conclusion. 
They are—first that the Governor's reputation as a 
“ merciful man" induced vagabonds to visit the Colony, 
and second, that his “ continual and erratic interference ” 
threw all Departments “ including the police, and even to 
some extent the courts" into confusion. It will probably 
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inefficiency. If we were told that the confusing effects of 
Sir John’s interference had rendered the police inefficient, 
and thus secured immunity for malefactors, the deduction 
would be at least consistent with the premise. Bat 
that the police’s ability to detect crime should improve 
in the direct ratio of their “confasion,” is a proposition 
too grotesque to be entertained for a moment. The 
other notion, that Sir John’s reputation for leniency 
made Hongkong a favorite resort for criminals, is probably 
meant to be what it is—laughable. That is a novel sort 
of leniency which has the effect of multiplying convictions, 
and for the rest, we are disposed to hope that the judiciary 
of a British Colony is capable of preserving its equilibrium 
even in the presence of such perturbing influences as Sir 
John Pope Hennessy and his meddling. If “the China- 
man’s friend" had taken a little more pains to conciliate 
local prejudices, a very different inference would probably 
be drawn from these statistics. Instead of being told that 
the diminution in the number of convictions since Sir John’s 
departure is attributable to the ‘ greater firmness of the 
present administration,” we should doubtless hear that the 
reforms he had introduced are beginning to show themselves 
in the improved morality of the colony. Such a statement 
would certainly sound more rational than a theory that the 
exodus of the Governor was the signal for a stampede of 
the abnormal vagabonds his philanthropy had attracted. 
We repeat that, whatever may have been Sir Jolin’s merits 
or defects, this indecent haste to draw hostile inferences 
from insufficient data does not impress outsiders with a 
very favorable idea of the justice meted out to him in 
Honykong, and lends a considerable colour of truth to the 
Pall Mall Gazette's conjecture that he must be .“‘ rather 
a good sort of fellow” after all. 


JAPAN'S STRENGTH AS IT APPEARS TO HER 
FRIENDS. 
Nulli jactantins marent, quam qui mazime lotantur. 
dissertations which appear in the local press of this 
settlement on Japanese subjects have often the 
merit of being exceedingly diverting. In one respect they 
resemble the stories of the ‘“‘ Man of Bilenoe,” for these, 
thongh by no means the least entertaining of Scheherazade’s 
thousand and one tales, owe half their charm to the pro- 
fessed taciturnity of their garrulous narrator; while those 
derive whatever merit they possess from the striking con- 
trast between the pretensions and the competence of their 
authors. It is a pleasant study, provided one has leisure 
and patience to consider it attentively. So far as we know, 
there is only one parallel case on record elsewhere, that 
of Carlyle's béte noir, the retail grocer Sandie MacPhearson, 
who could turn from weighing molasses or chopping 
“shag” to pass scathing judgments on “ Sartor Resartus ” 
or the “ History of the French Revolution.” Here, however, 
it would be easy to fill a hundred volumes with illustra- 
tions of similarly monstrous impudence. We submit one 
for our readers’ perusal :— 


Japan should realise without delay that for purposes of foreign 
war she is among the weakest of nations. She has, it is true, a 
standing arwy ands dozen, perhaps, effective fighting vessels. But 
her coaste are exposed aud absolutely defenceless ; not one of her 
cities approachable by sea is secure from bombardment. Assailed 
in these weak spots by an active and unscrupulous enemy whose 
troops without limit are under the command of reckless foreign 
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mercenaries, Japan could sspe nothing but humiliation, defeat, 
and ruin. A series of marauding expeditions would inflict mortal 
injury upon the country ; and what means has the nation to obtain 
redress? Traneports she has few; and when employed in that 
unproductive service domestic trade is interrupted, a double loss. 
Vessels to convoy an invading force she has none without withdraw- 
ing os aoanty gs jeer aad arg af defence. True, all these wants 
may be suppli \ powerfal » ng army may be equi and 
maiutaines : new ships may be added to the nave 3 barbies saay be 
fortified : Japau may, briefly, be transformed into a powerful nation ; 
but how ? loney forms the sinews of war; of that the treasury is 
bare, for admitting it to contain even fifty millions of silver yen, that 
is but a drop in the ocean in comparison with the sum necessary for 
effective means of national defence, much Jess for offence. A war 
with China, for with no other power is any breach of friendly rela- 
tious probable, would mean that most terrible of all visitations—a 
war of delay, A menacing front,a determined hostility, sad 
Occasional assaults more or less destructive and humiliating to 
Japan, would gradually exhaust the resources of a country much 
richer aud more productive than this ; while China would scarcely 
feel either the lives or treasure devoted to a set purpose of revenge. 
Grievous and painfal as the knowledge is, Japan's best defence lies 
in the ition of her own weakness; and confident as the 
government may be of the wisdom of their own policy, they should 
not turn a deat ear to those who entreat them to rely more upon 
the results of domestic reform, development of resources, the fos- 
tering of popular patriotism, pacific diplomacy, and greater reli 
Upon the good opinion of those powers which will not be appealed 
to in vain to mediate between a weak nation guilty of no wrong it 
is not willing to repair, and a powerful oppressor. 


The first reflection suggested by this ponderous and 
solemn verdict is that it emanates from the pen of some 
one bitterly hostile to Japan and the Japanese. We 
observe that the time chosen to proclaim this complete 
helplegsness, is the very moment when the horizon on the 
side of China is darkened by a cloud of ugly possibilities. 
We involuntarily conceive what we should ourselves think 
of a stranger who, seeing that England's foreign relations 
were in danger of being disturbed, declared that she is 
totally incompetent to stand her ground and that “ her best 
defence lies in the recognition of her own weakness.” 
But at this end of the world things go by contraries. Our 
military critic, so far from being an enemy of Japan, tells 
us, @ little farther on that he is one who “ warmly sym- 
pathizes” with her. Doubtless, then, he speaks under 
duress. His business interests require him to adopt a 
tone inconsistent with his sympathies. He is a man, 
perhaps, who, recognizing the inevitable principle that 
charity begins at home, is constrained to solicit advertise- 
ments and job-printing by posing as the champion of 
British interests in a place where the popular interpreta- 
tion of such a champion’s functions is that he should ran 
perpetual tilts at Japan’s fair fame, and abuse and belittle 
her to the utmost of his ability. Nothing could be 
farther from the fact. He and others of his kidney are 
the sincerest friends of this country. They have nothing 
but her good at heart, and if they throw as much mud at 
her as they can possibly gather, it is simply with the 
design of teaching her to make herself invulnerable. She 
has only to be patient, penitent, and painstaking. Her 
future is assured. A phalanx of sagacious advisers, re- 
fined ex-bushmen, courtly average-adjusters, semi-deported 
missionaries, and other oracles, have placed their services 
at her disposal gratis, and charged themselves with the 
duty of keeping her quite straight in matters of statesman- 
ship, finance, diplomacy, or whatever else properly finds 
® place in any programme of domestic or foreign policy. 
Their methods are rough, but then, who does not acknow- 
ledge the advantages of Spartan discipline ? Japan, there- 
fore, has only to be docile and pliant. She is in the hands 
of trusty friends, and if they pull her to pieces now, it is 
only with the design of patching her up in a newer and 
better form hereafter. 

To return, however, to our military critic. The text of 
his sermon is furnished by an article in the Fiyu Shimbun, 
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an article which has been adjudged a violation of the 
Japanese press laws and for producing which the editor of 
that journal was severely punished. Of course that is no 

reason why an English newspaper, published in Japan, 

should not reprint nine-tenths of the article, devote three 

editorial columns to its discussion, and declare finally that 

its author's “ able demonstration of the weakness of J apan 

is fully supported by foreign opinion.” It would be ridi- 

culous meanness for foreigners residing in Japanese 

territory to betray any truckling deference to Japanese 

laws. ‘The principles of manly independence require that 

they should openly trample on those laws and throw as 
many obstacles as possible in the way of peaceful govern- 

ment. The leader of the Liberal Party, whose organ now 

proclaims Japan's military impotence and counsels a 

national attitude of humble supplication, that leader, we 

say, six years ago seceded from the Cabinet because his 

colleagues, whose warlike precautions his followers now de- 

nounce, refused to endorse his proposition for the invasion 

of Korea, But what of that? It isan axiom of the afore- 

said manly Anglo-Saxon independence, 80 conspicuously 
illustrated in the conduct of Yokohama journalists, to 

denounce the insincerity and selfishness of those in power, 
and proclaim the unvarying chivalry and disinterestedness 
of those in opposition. Both parties, to be sure, are re- 

presentatives of the same shizoku class, but then there is 

this immeasurable difference between them—that the aim 
of the one is to keep what it has and that of the other to 
get what ithas n't. Nobody can fail to recognize the total 
dissimilarity of the two cases, The former merits the 

execrations; the latter, the sympathy, of all liberal-minded 
men. Let it not be pretended that this is the nihilism of 
those vulgar Gradgrinds whom the irritation of their own 
insignificance impels to make savage assaults upon every- 
thing higher or better than themselves, On the contrary, 
it is noble heroism. Japan being, as the extracts we have 
quoted declare, “ among the weakest of nations,” nothing 
could be more derogatory to the subjects of great, big, 
strong Britain tian to treat her in any way as one entitled 
to equal rights with themselves. 

But to return agaiu to our military critic. ‘ Assailed,” 
he says, “in these weak spots " (her sea-board cities) “ by 
an active and unscrupulous enemy, whose troops without 
limit are under the command of reckless foreign mer- 
cenaries, Japan could expect nothing but humiliation 
defeat, and ruin.” At the risk of surprising our readers 
truth compels us to inform them that this “active and 
unscrupulous enemy,” whose troops without limit are able 
at any moment to inflict “ humiliation, defeat and ruin” 
on Japan, is—Ohina, Three years ago General Grant 
gave it as his opinion ‘that, at the present moment, 
Japan is, in war-material, in her army and navy, stronger 
than China.” “ Against Japan,” he said,” ‘China is 
defenceless, whilst it is impossible for China to inflict in- 
jary on Japan.” Of course we do not mean to set 
General Grant's verdict against that of a Yokohama 
journalist, Never having commanded more than a million 
men at a time, nor engaged in any military operation 
greater than a campaign that decided the fate of the New 
World, not occupied any position more responsible than 
that of President of the United States, the General cannot 
possibly be supposed to know as much about the business 
of war and the relative strength of nations as the editor of 
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the Fapan Gazette, who has enjoyed the incomparable ad- 
vantage of devoliug tho greater part of his existence toa 
manly and unprejudiced survey of ledgers and blotting- 
pads from the undisturbed eminonce of an accountant's 
stool. The General, morever, was a prejudiced witness. 
His country had no interests at stake in China, whereas, 
by flattering Japauoso vanity, he might hope to enlist the 
sympathies of this powerful people on behalf of his poor 
and struggling country. His testimony is obviously un- 
trastworthy. Japan is helpless. She can make no 
effective rosistance against “that most terrible of all 
visitations,” a “war of delay,” represented by the 
® occasional assaults” of Chinese braves ‘‘ under the 
command of reckless foreign mercenaries.” The pro- 
spect is really awful. China, with that marvellous 
celerity she has always displayed in warlike opera- 
tions; China with an aptitude educated by centuries 
of experience in conducting campaigns abroad, China 
with her skilled riflemen and expert swordsmen, is 
waiting to commence a series of “ destructive and humi- 
liating assaults" upon Japan unless the latter hum- 
bles herself in the dust, and goes in for the infallible 
though somewhat complicated device of “relying more 
upon the results of greater reliance upon the good opinion " 
of pitying protectors. Captain St. John, of Her Majesty's 
Navy, tells story Low, with one marine and one blue- 
jacket, he walked up to an eutrenohment of pirates at 
Puckshui and put them to fight in five minutes “like a 
flock of sheep,” though eight hundred Chinese troops® 
had declined to advance against such formidable foes. 
With these Puckshui warriors in the field, Japan's chances 
of successful resistance would be small indeed. ‘ Her 
best defence lies in the recognition of her own weakness.” 
If she behaves with becoming humility, and makes no 
rash attempts to defend herself, she will be only following 
the sensible example of her Western allies, and in the end 
she may reasonably hope to fare as well as Bakbarah the 
toothless, who, having submitted patiently to all the 
caprices of the Grand Vizier’s ladies, found himself at last 
stripped to his shirt, set on an ass, and belaboured through 
Bagdad by a posse of curriers. 








CHINESE EMIGRATION TO EUROPE. 





- There is still considerable excitement in England with 
regard to the ramoured large importations of Obhinese. 
Althongh it is very anlikely that the British Isles are ever to 
be troubled by a superabundance of Eastern Asiatic labour, 
there are yet decided indications of an influx of Chinese 
immigrants. The great pressure of domestic population is 
making itself very apparent in the Celestial Empire now that 
emigration to the United States and Australia is checked, 
and the myriads of Inbourers in the over-taxed fields of 
Western China are begiuning to appreciate the advantages of 
peoress wages and tho certainty of employment in the Old 
orld. 

Recent writers on the population of China show concla- 
sively that in a territory not larger than eight times the 
extent of France over two handred and forty millions of 
inhabitants are struggling to gain a scanty sabsistence. 
China is more thoroughly and more extensively tilled than 
any other country on the globe: not so skillfully, perhaps, as 
France, but under higher pressure. Yet abundant harvests 
are of rare occurrence, or at best confined to small localities, 


See ee ne eae een RC TI 
*The writer of this article does not desire to suggest that Chinese 
troops are incapable of gallant and efficient service. At the Bogue, 
and Peibo, Forts, at Fatshan, and in the Gordon campaign, they 
showed that they are not devoid of pluck and endurance. But that 
they could hold their own against Japanese soldiers, especially in 
offensive warfare, is a notion not yet to be seriously entertained. 
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for the ground is over-taxed and seldom allowed to lie fallow, 
The traveller in the interior of China will be more astonished 
at the high pressure of cultivation to which tlie soil is .sub- 


jected than he who has visited the Eastern provinces, 


although even along the coast-line the forced harvests bear 
the stamp of unremitting labour. In the most mountainous 
districts fields of rice and millet rise terrace upon terrace, 
while in those regions where vegetation is scanty and even 
the hardy pine tree is stunted, ono may catch a glimpse of 
waving rice fields flourishing as if in derision of the strug- 
gling herbage around about, But the forests gradually 
disappear from the hills, the great prairies of the North and 
West grow less and less fertile, and allbongh artificial vege- 
tation may be kept up for a while, the cultivators steadily 
weaken and exhaust the one-time fecundity of the soil. 

Again, the seasons, especially in the more northern pro- 
vinces, eeem out of joint, Dronghts are of frequent occur- 
rence, a8 are storms and harricanes, or else torrents of rain 
which wash away fields and crops together in a general delnge. 
Famines follow, and the labouring classes torment themselves 
with presentinients of colemiliy. Such was the expericnce 
of the Sze-chuen province only a few years ago, and sach 
seemed the certain fate of Anhai, Hupeh, and Honan in the 
spring of Iast year. The Chinese are the most patient and 
persevering of agricalturists, yet they get but a poor retarn 
for their labour, and the production of the soil is not adequate 
to the demand for food. It was the overwhelming population 
of the Central Asiatic steppes that caused Genghis Khan to 
invade Kitai, or Northern China, to subduc the powerfal 
Naimans, and then to extend his conquests to the easternmost 
confines of Asia; that cansed Tamerlane to lay India in 
ashes ; that sent Baber Khan forth to foand the dynasty of 
the-Great Mogul in a distant land. 


What has the Chinese proletarian to expect? He dis- 
covered long ago that in his over-peopled country the barest 
aubsistence—which means rice, and nothing elso—is as much 
as he can hope to get in return for the labour of a life-time, 
As an artizan, however skillful, as a tiller of the soil, however 
laborious, as a petty merchant, or in whatever calling, he 
finds that the day's gains will bardly cover the most necessary 
expenditures for the morrow. The natives of China are far 
famed for their diversified industry, for their skill in all the 
arts which minister to human comfort,—and yet what does 
the great balk of the population know of comfort, of ease, 
or even of an abandance of food ? 

Tho one hope of the Chinaman, be he rich or poor, is 
official preferment. The great axiom of the Chinese Govern- 
ment has been the same for ages. Knowledge is the sacle 
basis of official preferment and public eraployment, and there 
is, theoretically as well as practically, no distinction between 
man and man, except the distinction conferred by office. 
Every one is free to enter the public examinations for Govern- 
ment offices, but of the thousands who go up year after year 
to the great capitals not two per cent succeed in passing the 
ordeal, In the recent triennial examinations at Peking there 
were more than fifteen thousand competitors, of whom not 
three hundred could hope to obtain the so ardently desired 
degree. Some stadents, not despairing of fiual success, will 
go up year after year until they reach extreme old age. In 
the Inst Oanton examinations, for instance, the Senior 
Wrangler was an octogeuarian, while the Second Wrangler 
was a fortunate young genius of only twenty-one years. 
Many students lose their wits durirg the trying ordeal of 
examination, and instead of writing essays draw maps 
or senseless figares -on the red-paper slips before them. 
No pity is shown to these poor fellows; they are ex- 
pelled from the Examining Hall,—never again to enter it. 
In Canton, no less than seventy failed in this manner, Many 
others commit suicide, and are found dead in the cells which 
they entered so full of hope. : 

Civilisation, or rather what we call civilisation, bas been 
prominently brought before the attention of the Chinese, The 
wonderful inventions of the Old and New World, our luxurious 
manufactares and natural productions have been flaunted 
before their eyes ; ease, and, to a certain degree, the refine- 
ments of life have dawned upon -their minds. Though it is 
popularly believed that China is unwilling to adopt European 
civilisation, there is undoubtedly a deep-rooted admiration 
for our mode of living. This civilisation can never be brought 
into active existence within the limits of the Chinese Empire 
without a great decrease in the population. To the mass of 
the people there is at present only one idea possible—the 
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struggle for daily bread, The great advantages of emigration 
are at Jast becoming appreciated by the overworked hordes in 
the interior of China, and these hordes are quite numerous 
enough to disturb the balance of European nations, if the 
exodus from other great ports should ever keep pace with that 
which has commenced from Hongkong. 

For the first time in the commercial history of the English 
nation, a few Chinese firms have established agencies of their 
own countrymen in London. ‘They were well received, and 
made cordially welcome. What was the consequence? Upon 
hearing that the only native Chinese Inspector of Police 
in Hongkong—a very popular man, by-thebye—had been 
degraded to a lower rank, a company of these merchants sent 
a deputation to Sir John Pope Hennessy, late Governor of 
Hongkong, requesting the immediate reinstatement of their 
countryman into his former rank, and declaring their resolve, 
in case of the non-fulfilment of their wishes, to invite 
the Ohinese merchants in Hongkong to refuse to trade with 
European firms,—that is, to practically destroy all the.foreign 
trade of the colony! This reminds one of a good story once 
told by au old resident in China. He had occasion to take 
over some small parcel to a Chinaman in San Francisco, who 
had formerly held the not very exalted position of boy or 
domestic servant to a friend of his in the East. Upon 
arriving in San Francisco he made inquiries as to the 
whereabouts of this Chinaman, and apon meeting with him, 
asked, “‘ Are you the boy to whom Mr. — has sent 
aparcel”? Looking his interlocutor disdainfully in the eyes, 
the newly-fledged free and independent one replied, “Sir! I 
am that man!” 

The time is far distant when England and Europe will be 
inandated by the Sons of Han. As long as the labouring 
classes of the continent keep possession of their senses such 
a time will never come; but should fature generations live 
to sce an irraption of Chinese immigrants, they can only blame 
those who by inviting emigration, and forcing the latest im- 
provements in warfare aud scientific inventions upon the 
people of China, have thrown open the gates to the incoming 
fleods. There is no room in Europe for the Chinese, 

On the other hand, the question arises what are we to do 
with these countless would-be emigrants? That more than 
two hundred and forty millions of haman beings should be 
caged up in a country which cannot yield them more 
than the bare necessities of life, when the earth has willions 
of acres. lying idle and waiting for the husbandman, is 
against all the principles of political economy and the dictates 
of common sense. The Jand is near at hand aud is easy of 
access, The great hot-bed of humanity which has been for 
ages developing in the Chincse Empire is andoubtedly 
destined to be employed in Polynesia and the great islands of 
the Western Pacific.—(To be continued.) 














ZOOLOGICAL INDICATIONS OF ANCIENT CONNEC- 
TION OF THE JAPAN ISLANDS WITH THE 
CONTINENT. 





Reap BEFORE THE AstaTiC SOCIETY OF JaPAN, BY 
T. W. Buaxistor. 


In bringing this subject before the embers of the Society, 
Thave no intention of putting forward a special theory and 
supporting it with facts to fit it to the exclusion of others which 
could not be made to do so; on the contrary, I would rather 
this paper be looked upon as au iuquiry into the ibility of. 
evidence leading to certain inferences, whether favourable or 
unfavourable toany theory, with a view of inducing such further 
research as is necessary before a defiuite conclusion can be 
arrive! at. At the same timo there is some difficulty iu arrniga- 
ing such facts in order without resort to certain assumptions— 
which muy be called theories—so as to attract interest towards 
the investigution which a bare statement would fail to excite. 

Let us lvok, in the first instance, to the position aud surround. 
ings of the Japan Islands in order to determine, according to 

eographical configuration aud lending physical character, how 

apan formerly stood in relation to the adjoining continent. 
A glance at a map and the charts of the surrounding seas, 
shows at the present day a near approach to the continent in the 
north and west ; in the former, by Sakhalin with the region of 
of the Amoor moath, and in the latter with Korea ; besides, to 
the north-east, a chain of islands leads us towards the peninsula 
of Kamschatka. But in each case we meet with very serious 
obstacles against the supposition of former continuous land 
connection within any limit of time to which a zoological view 
confines us. Both the straits of Korea and Tsugaru (between 
the Main Island and Yezo) are deop, while the Kuril chain is 
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volcanic, and, according to Professor Milne, of recent. formation. 
The main islands of Japan, including Kiushiu, Shikoku, and 
intervening archipelago—which may asa whole be considered 
as Japan proper—we observe, is thus isolated and in all pro- 
bability has been so for ages. For not only in the directions I 
have referred to is it cut off, but the sea of Japan is deep, and 
towards China there is nowhere to the south-westward of the 
Strait of Korea u less depth of the sea than in thst Strait itself; 
while southern connection towards the Liu-kius or Bonins is 
met with the same volcanic difficulty as ia the case of the Kurila, 

Considering Japan proper (as above) as distinct, we 
should naturally oxpect to fiud it with epecial or peculiar 
fauna. Uowever, it is uot so entirely, bat only partially; 
assimilating otherwise to Asia and the tropical islands to the 
southward. Here, then, isan apparent difficulty at first glance: 
an ixolated country, or group of islands rather, without a com- 
pletely ixolated fauna. To account for the phenomenon we have 
to connect Japan in some manner which would permit of the 
march of animal life, both with the adjoining mainland, and 
with tropical, if uot equatorial regions ; but we are barred by the 
obstacle in every direction of sufficiently deep sea to throw us 
back in geological time probably beyond all trace of similarit 
with zoological forme as they now exist. Not that it is at all 
impossible to account for the existing mixed fauna of Japan, if 
we imagine convalsions in nature of extraordinary degree, as I 
shall lnter show. But what I mean to express is, that taking 
the ordinary course of change in the configuration of land aud 
sea, as it has been proved in other parts of the world to progress, 
and according to tho views held uf late on the subject, it seems 
difficult to account for the present state of Japan in geographi- 
cal and zoological combination. 


I was firat led to consider this suliject some years since, when 
engaged in preparing a catalogue of the birds of Japan—in 
conjunction with Mr. H. Pryer—and we then referred iu a fow 
words (Trans, Ae. 8c. Jap.” Vol. VIII.) to a possible explana- 
tien. Since that sime I find additional data to have accuma- 
lated, nud think, therefore we are justified in entering into 
the subject more fully, though I am quite alive to the fact 
that we can hardly yet speculate with any degree of certainty, 
as the materials nre still, iu certain branches, somewhat scanty. 

My hearers will, I presume, perfectly understand that we bave 
to atlempt to explain a means of communication with the 
Eornsian rather than with the American continent, because the 
zovlogical indications, as I have called them, do not point in the 
latter direction. This is so decidedly the case, that if we except 
one animal of a genus betonging probably to a former geological 
age—ao kind of mole, which I shall later ou refer to—I believe 
there is no existing mammal or non-wandering bird which is 
common to both sides of the Pacific, notwithstanding the close 
approach of the two continents in the north. We have, there- 
fore, tv do with the uvarest continent alone. 


I havo already said that the isolated situation of Japan 
would naturally admit of a peculiar fauna; that is, animals so 
dissimilar from those found elsewhere, as to be classed as 
distinct species, or even in special genera ; there is no difficulty, 
therefore, in accounting for such peculiarities. But what we 
have to do is to find a reason for the existence of those others 
which are either exactly similar or so closely allied as to bear 
the impress of common an . 

Now it appears to me that the deep seas—the great obstacles © 
I have mentioned—may be bridged, or floated over, in the 
directions requisite to account for the occarrence of these non- 
peculiar zoological forms. The first by the freezing of the 
Strait of Tsugara, and the second by the Karo-siwo ocean- 
current. I may be entirely wrong, but I believe as far as our 
observations go, that these two—one now in existence, aud the 
other ono which no strained reasoning is required to imagine— 
will nsxiat- us materially, if not fully to get over the apparent 
difficulty. 

Let us take the trupical connection first. We learn from 
the researches of naturalists who have given attentiun to the 
subject, that this is confined to reptiles, insects, and bats. 
Darwin's ingenious drift-wood theory would afford transport 
for such forms in bybernating or larvoid staves, and the direction 
of the flow of the Kuro-siwo thus accounts for natives of the 
tropics being thrown on the shores of Japan even-at the present 
day; and not ouly on Japan proper, but on Yezo and even 
Sakhalin—although of course in less numbers—for a portion of 
the Kuro-siwo passes through both the straits of Tsugaru and 
La Perouse. Iam obliged to dismiss this part of the subject 
rather summarily, not because no impurtauce attaches to it, 
but because there appeurs to be only this one way by which 
the exietence of these tropical forms, excluding the mammals 
and birds, can be accounted for, without assuming a continuous 
land connection which I see no warrant for. Besides, there is 
such a paucity of material at‘hand on which to work, and the 
ready explauation which I adopt seems to cover the ground so 
completely, that I do not think I could really say more in sub- 
stance if i were to talk for a week upon it, and I consider it 
quile satisfactory so fur as insects aud reptiles are concerned. 
As to the bats, itis not important, because they could be in- 
troduced equally well with the other mammals and birds by a 
northern communication. It is worthy of notice, howover, that 
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while of the nine existing especies of this family, ouly oue is 
pecaliar to Japan ; three range all the way across Europe and 
Asia ; four are Chinese, Indian, or Malayan ; and oue ia, 80 far, 
only known in Italy and the Philippines. This lost is a re- 
markable instance of “discontiuuous distribution” as it bas 
been called. It has a parallel, according to Giutber, in some 
‘of the fishes of Japan and the Mediterranean, which curious 
circumstance bas not, so far I understand, been satisfactorily 
explained. 

Now regarding the Asiatic connection. It is generally ad- 
mitted that antecedent to the last glacinl epoch, there was a 
warm period when the more northern, if not arctic regions 
were inhubited by representatives of animals now restricted to 
within or near the tropics. At that period north-eastern Asia 
would not likely have been an exception to the rest of the 
hemisphere, aud the animals then living there, had there been 
aland connection with Japan, would probably have spread 
into this country. Indeed, it has been contended that Japan, 
inclading Yezo and Sakhalin, was at sach time a peninsula 
connected with Asia at its northern part, but I see no reasun 
why we should adopt this theory ; uot only because of the great 
depth, and the barduces of the rock, of the Strait of Teugaru, 
bat also because such a connection seems unnecessary. Iu fact 
it is more than necessary; for, had the march of animal life 
been quite free, the chances are that more seological forms 
assimilating to those of Asia would at the present day exist in 
Japan than there actually are. All we have to account for are 
very few, so few in fact that they may be looked upon as ouly 
the fortunate survivors of a struggle. 


Nevertheless, while I see no neceesity to connect Yeso with 
Japan pro) rt assume a continuous land connection between 
that and the region of the mouth of the Amoor in pre-glacial 
times. Ido eo for the following reasons :—The Strait of La 
Perouse is acomparatively shallow one, having as little as 30 
fathoms in mid-channel, and nowhere over 45, while similar 
measurements in T'sugaru Strait are 70 and 150, and in that of 
Korea 55 and 93. The shores of La Perouse, moreover, are com- 
posed of soft rock, anid even at the present day there remains one 
rock but « few feet above water one fourth of the distance across 
from its northern side, ao that itis only uataral to imagine this 
strait to be comparatively modern. It may be added, moreover, 
that jast outside the strait to the south-westward is the fine vol- 
eanic cone of Risiri Island, between which and the strait is some 
very deep water, possibly one of thore depressions usually fonnd 
in the vicinity of volcanoes, and it muy be that the opening 
of La Perouse was to a ceriain extent due to the same cause. 
It ie not, however, actually necessary that this strait should 
formerly have had no existence, but I think it probable ; be- 
cause before the Amoor flowed out to the soulbward there was 
leas necessity for its presence than now. Again, as to the con- 
nection between Sakhalin and the continent ; from the general 
direction of the flow of the Amoor es it nears the ocean, the 
formation of the Jand about its mouth, and the narrowness of 
the southern portion of the present “lemau,” there is every 
reason to believe that during the warm 
stream passed iuto the Sea of Oklotsk. In the subsequent 

lacial epoch, not only would the entire river lave been soli- 
Sifed, bat a tremendous ice-pack would have formed in that 
south-western corner of the Okhotsk Sea, sufficient to effec- 
tually block ita embouchure ; and when the heat became great 
enough to eset the river flowing again, this northern barrier 
would force it to open out a chaunel to the southward into the 
Gulf of Tartary: I think there was every probability of such 
a state of things. 


Thus may have been connected Yezo with Sakhalin, and 
Bakhalin with Yeszo, and all north of the Strait of Tsugaru 
existed as part of Siberia geographically during the warm 
period. On the cold epoch—and there are physical evidences 
enough to make this a matter of no question (see “ Evidences of 
the Glacial Period in Japan ” (Trans. Asiatic Society of Japan, 
1880, by Professor John Milne)—coming on, auimals would be 
gradually driveu south on the Sakhalin-Yezo peninsula ; 

t numbers would probably be killed uff by the cold, such as 
ater lemaors, &c., bat some, as bears, monkeys, badgere, 
foxes, deer, &c., would likely remain in existence until the 
Strait of Taugaru became bridged with ice, and would certainly, 
when that event took place, uot hesitate to cross over and 
travel with all rapidity southward. After this the cold may 
have increased, and possibly become so intenso in southern 
Japan, that even there these refugees might have been farther 
decimated, leaving ultimately only a few huddled together in 
the warmest spots of the extreme south, the progenitors of 
existing species. 

On the cold sensibly relaxing and tho climate approaching 
what we now have, these animals would increase and multiply, 
and by degrees stock southern and central Japan, but owing 
to the influence of Kuro-siwo it is probable that the Strait of 
Tsugaru would clear of ice before northern Japan were fully 
stocked. Hence the descendants of the animals which had 
travelled south, would find themselves cnt off from getting 
back to Yero, if they were so inclined ; and they would neces- 
sarily become localized, and possibly more or leas modified, into 
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the species now existing either peculiarly Japanvae—rolated in 
form and structure to Asiatic—or identical with Eurasian. 

Now thie is exactly what we find to be the case. Thus:— 
the Japan Bear (U. japonicus) is allied to one inhabiting the 
Himalayas, the mountains of China and Formosa (Wallace 
“«Teland Life” p. 30); the Japan Monkey (M. speciosus) has 
the moat northerly range of any living moukey (Ib. p. 
360) ; Pleropus allus, is a peculiar fruit-bat found on 
Kiushiu, further north of the equator than any other 
species of the genus, ita nearest ally being in Formosa 
(tb. . 360); eight other bats identical with species on 
the Eurasian (Continent, ere ee archipelago, or Philip- 
pines (Ib. p. 360); a modified form of European mole, 
and another belonging to a genus only represented out of 
Japan in north-west America (Ib. p. 360); three poculiar 
shrews, and oue found also iu India aud Malaya (Ib. p. 360) ; 
three martens and a badger peculiar, and one marten Siberian 
and Chinese (Ib. p. 360); a river otter of a distinct genus 
Ib. p. 360) ; a wolf related if not identical with a Malayan oc 
iberian form (Ib. p. 361); a pecaliar fox, a peculiar hare, 
and three equirrela, two peculiar, and the other like a Cambojan 
apecies (Ib. p. 361); a dormouse aliar; four mice, one 
Chinese, the rest peculiar (Ib. p. 360) ; a wild boar allied toa 
Formosan one and possibly Chinese; a goat-antelope ve 
similar to species in Sumatra and Formosa (Ib. p. 361); an 
a peculiar deer related to one in Formosa, and auother in Nurth 
China (Ib. p. 861). Regarding the deer, I should observe that 
the species on Yezo and on the Main Island have hitherto been 
considered identical. Not lung ago, however, I sent a head 
from Hakodate to the Rev. bes Heude, at Shanghai, and 
have lately heard from him to the effect that it in not the 
ordinary Japan species kuown as Cervus ska, but either C. 
manchuricus-minor or an undescribed species. Not that it would 
have been extraordinary had it been decided that the Main Island 
aud Yezo deer were identical, considering that at the wresent 
time when closely pursued by hunters and dogs nur tlakudate, 
deer are known to swim across the Strait of Tsagaru. 


I have omitted two animals of Mr. Wullace's list, unmely the 
Yezo Bear—cousidered identical with Ursus arctos of Northern 
Europe—and the Raccoon-dog of Chinn and Amoor-land ; the 
first because it is decidedly not a resident of the Main Island, and 
the other because I have at present no means of knowing whe- 
ther thin entry refers to Yezo or the Main Island, or both, and 
thie is rather important. The otter was ennmerated because, 
althongh the specimen on which the new genus was founded 
was procured at Hakodate and it has still to be decided whether 
that of the Main Island is the same—atill the fact of an animal 
of such nature crossing a narrow strait of sea would not be 
very strange; particularly as I have known otters in that 
locality habitually to frequent the salt water. There are also 
several other points requiring t» be cleared up amorg the 
martens, squire mice, &c.—as the Japau of Wallace included 
Yexzo, which, sh a speaking, we find now to be by no 
means true. Iudeed, there is less resemblance between Japan 
roper and Yexo, than between the former and China. 8» great 
1s this distinotion, that without following vut the enubject care- 
fully it might be considered that Japan proper must have re- 
cvived its fauna directly from China, while Yexo, on the other 
hand was invaded by Siberian animale. Besides the bear and 
deer already mentioned, there exists on Yezo a hare decided! 
different from that of the main island, and a striped gcoend. 
equirrel not found in Japan proper; while although the wolf, fox, 
badger, and smaller mammalia have not been determined with 
sufficient accuracy toadmit of them being given asother instances, 
there is every probability that they are mostly distinct. We 
must also remember that so far as we know none of the peculier 
Japan animals inhabit Yezo; certainly not the small Japan 
bear, the goat-antelope, the monkey, or the wild-pig ; besides the 
wild-dog of the Muin Island seems likewise unrepresented there. 

Owing to the incomplete state of our knowleige it is not at 
present possible to pursue this inquiry so far as desirable, but 
I think examples enough have been given to exhibit three 
classes in the mamamulia, necessitated by the conditions of isola- 
tion, temporary connection, and change of climate, which Japan 
has undergone. What is farther necessary is that the various 
forms of animal life should be studied by specialists in order to 
determine whether they all agree in conforming to the rule 
which so far appears to hold good, or whether exceptions are 
sufficiently nnomerous or importunt to burst up this theory and 
necessitate some other explanation. In birds the relation is 
analogous to that of mammals, and Mr. Pryer informs me that 
his researches among insects bear out generally the same con- 
clusion, namely, that Japan proper has a very mixed fauna, 
while Yezo zoologically speaking must be considered part of 
Siberia. . 

The distribution of plants one would at first imagine to be 
an excellent mode of verifying deductions drawn from zoologi- 
cal and physical facts; but the various ways iu which seeds 
are linble to be transported, by wind, by water, or by birds, after 
all makes the botanical test a very uncertain one, aud at most 
only sometimes useful os corroborative evidence. 

It is only proper that I should now draw attention to certain 
reasons which might be urged against the acceptance of the ex- 
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planation I have attempted for the singular mixture of zoolo- 
gical forms in Japan. In the first place, if the cold during the 
glacial epoch was sufficient to freeze over the Strait of T'sugaru, 
it must have been rather sharply defined not to have fallen low 
enough to have closed likewise the Korean Strait, and permitted 
an immigration into Japan by an ice-bridge there likewise. I 
see, however, no objection to admitting that atrait to have 
been frozen, or even to the whole of the Sen of Japan having 
been blocked with ice; because it seems likely that the same 
kinds of animals would have been driven across in both cases. 
Not that on account of the Strait of Korea being #0 much 
farther south than Twugaru Strait, its freezing would admit 
animals normally belonging to more southern latitudes; becaure, 
not only is the couuection of Koren with the main considerably 
north, Lut it must be burne in mind that before it became 
cold enough to congeal a current like that passing through 
that strait, the animals which could not withstand great edd 
would have perished equally there ason the northern side of 
the Strait of Teugaru in Yezo, and consequently would have 
had no better chauce of reaching Japan by one route than by 
the other. Again, any connection by ice to the south-west of 
Japan with China, should it have occurred, would not have 
affected the case, because instead of inducing immigration into 
Japan, it would have admitted of possible emigration towards 
the warmer China. 


Some also may think it extraordinary that several species or 
genera now existing iu Japnn should be elsewhere found only 
in such distant areas an the Himalayas, Cambojia, and the 
Malay Islands ; but these facts in my opinion only iudicate the 

. Very warm climate Siberia once must have had, and the exces- 
sive cold following that was severe enough to drive those 
creatures 40 far south. There are but a few extant in Japan, 
and these are survivors only of a struggle with inclement weather 
On the sonth shore of Yezo, in southern Korea, or in south 
Japan. They by no menns adequately represent the numbers 
which started on the Sakhaliu-Yezo peninsula, or Korea, to go 
eos ; but only what remained at the termination of the etd 
period. 


As to the allied Himalayan and Formosan bear; the same is 
exhibited among birds. Certain species were driven far south to 
the plains of India, and to southeru Chiua, which, on return of 
@ warmer climate, instead of migrating much northward in 
latitude, were arrested by and found congenial temperature on 
mountains, becoming localized there. Formosa we must consider 
as part of China, separated only in comparatively modern times, 
but sufficiently long ago to give time for modification to have 
taken place in its fauna, or for the animals which were doubt- 
less common to it aud the mainland, to have been crowded out 
or exterminated on the latter; while Formoea's iusular state 
afforded protection against invasion by more powerful or 
numerous animale, aud permitted the survival of aucient forms. 

It is indeed very instructive to observe the two parallel cases 
of Japan and Formosa, where little obasrvation is needed to 
convince us that a similarity of causes must have been at work 
to bring about in both instances such analogous results, ‘Taking 
Mr. Wallace's list of the mammals we find the following living 
in Formosa but absent from the mainland of China:—a 
monkey ; a fruit-bat ; a peculiar blind mole ; a shrew ; a hedge- 
hog ; the orange-tin tree-civet; the clouded tiger; the 
Asiatic wild-cat; a distinct wild-boar; two peculiar deer; a 

t-antelope ; four kinds of rats; and three flying-squirrels. 
ow if we pair off in this list the civet, tiger, and wild-cat, as 
southern forms against, the northern badger, otter, wolf, and 
fox of Japan, we find the remainder correspond so nearly, that 
in four cases the nearest allied species are Japanese ; while the 
bear, although I did not enumerate it because it is found 
likewise in the mountainous parts of China, is also so very like 
the species confined to Japan proper as to have been long con- 
sidered identical. I think this comparison so remarkable that, 
even if we were not aware of the shoalness of the Formosa 
ehannel, and could thereby imagine the probable comparativel 
modern separation of Formosa from China, we should still 
place the date at about the same as we give to the separation 
of Japan from the continent, either by subsidence of the land, 
or by the melting of an ice-bridge, whichever we like to adopt. 
The cold of a glacial period sufficiently accounts for what dis- 
similarity occurs in the non-survival in Japan of the tiger, 
civet, &c.; while the more southern position of Furmosa 
either did not allow of the immigration of the northern forms 
I have paired against them, or the more ferocious nature of 
the former would not admit of their co-existence. 

Of course the whole explanation given may be rendered un- 
necessary by assuming that Japan, like Formosa, was once con- 
nected with China proper; that the intervening land bas sunk 
or been washed away. But my attempt was to explain what 
exists without calling in the aid of such enormous pbysical 
changes in recent geological times. Nor do I think tbat we 
could on that supposition account so well for the difference of 
fauna between Japan proper and Yezo. The latter in such case 
ought to exhibit some trace of affinity with southern China, 
some relics at least, which I believe it does not. On the con- 
trary, its fauna, with, I think, the exceptions only of one species 
of peculiar woodpecker, the presence of which, however, I am 
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anable to xccount for, and one snake and some ineecis which 
may have been transported by the Kuro-siwo; with these few 
exceptions, I take the animal life of Yezo to be Siberian, ar- 
rived there doubtless subsequent to the glacial periad. ; 

On the dissimilarity of these two islands ornithologically, I 
may instance a few uon-migratory birds known to all my 
hearers. Thus the Green and Cupper Pheasants (P. versicolor 
and semmerringi) which are found all over Japau proper and 
are quite numerous as far as the northern extremity of the 
Main Island, are petuliar Japauese species, and are never found 
on Yezo. Both the Jay aud Green Woodpecker are on both 
islands, but while thoee on the Main Island are peculiar Japan- 
ese species, those on Yezo are identical with continental. The 
same holds good with the Long-tailed Tits (Acredula trivi 
and caudata), Then there is a Ptarmigan in the mountain 
regions of the Main Island, unknown on Yezo, where its place 
is taken by the Hazel Grouse of Siberia; besides other cages of 
woodpeckers, European and Asiatic, which are resident on 
Yezo, but never found south of the Strait of Tsugaru. 


These instances, together with the mammals previously 
mentioned, cluee the question—if there were any doubt—as to 
the absolute dissimilarity of the two islands zoolugically. That 
certain species, however, muy be common to both and at the 
same time Eurasian proves nothing. For instance, assuming 
that the Raccoun-dog of China, Amoorland, Sakhaliu, Ye: 
and Japan proper is identical, it would only be an iustance o 
one animal which had reached Japan alung with the others, 
and had not modified. It by no meaus follows that every 
animal which became isolated in Japan must therefore have 
become modified, neither those which remained upon the conti- 
nent. Modification may not have occurred in either; it may 
have taken place in one and not the other; or both may have 
modified from the original stock. In not one of these cases, 
however, is there any indication of Japan receiving an addition 
to its original fauna except from the neighbouring continent ; 
and it wil! be noticed that those animals moet suitable in their 
nature to withstand a cold climate, have, as a rule, been least, 
or vot at all modified. This would only be natural ; for, if we 
cousider even southern Japan to have had a severe climate 
during the glacial period, those animals most nearly suitable to 
live under such conditions, would be least likely to require 
modification ; while those which had been accustomed to very 
different conditions would be the most likely to become 
modified in order to suit themselves to their new surroundings. 

On the continent, however, it would be otherwise—except in 
peculiar situations like such a peninsula as Korea with ite point 
or end to the southward, which would be similar to the south 
extremity of Japau, and to all intents an island—I mean to 
eay, that on the continent generally there would be free access 
to warin localities, and animals could, as forced by change of 
climate, travel south-or north and keep within a range of 
temperature to which they bad previously been accustomed. 
They, therefore, s0 far as the climate was concerned—omitting 
all reference to the nature of food, meetiug with dangerous 
euemics, &c.—would be under no necessity to modify. Thus 
we might expect to find the greater divergence between the 
present Jupan avimals and their representatives now iu southern 
Asia, than in ceutral Asia or even Europe. And such is, 
I understand, borne out by facts, not only in the case of the 
Racoon-dog, but iu others. For instance the Japan Bear was 
until recently cunsidered identical with Ureus us; the 
monkey is most nearly allied to the Barbary Ape found at 
Gibraltar, though the genus to which both belong is most 
numerously represented in south-eastern Asia ; the true Mole 
(Talpa) closely resembles that of temperate Europe ; and the 
“Itachi” stoat or weasel, and the wild hog are considered iden- 
tical with those of Siberia and China. ‘The bate are of course 
acbad family of animals to illustrate locality owing to their 
means of erial locomotion, still of them, the most northern 
species are the nearest allied. : 

I have already remarked casually on the existence in Yexo of 
one woodpecker, a peculiar Japan ies discovered and 
named by Siebold Picus kisuki, which ought not to be there. It 
is the sole exception among non-migratory specially Japan 
birds that has found its way across the Strait of Tsagaru. 
Persons who are not conversant with the nature of birds, would 
at ouce eay that they were the very last kind of animals to be 
depended on as indicative of local fauna; but cariously enough 
auch is far from being the case, for as a rule they are very de- 
cidedly localized. Indeed, they have been rested on by Wallace 
—a great authority on the geographical distribution of auinals— 
even as much so as mammals. The existence of this species on 
Yezo therefore, isan exception to the otherwise very marked 
distinction between the fauna of the two islands, and, as 
it were, leaves a amall gap in the otherwise decided zoologi- 
cal line of division as marked by the Strait of Tsugaru. 
True, there is nothing in the climate of Yezo or in the 
nature of the couutry uncongenial to this particular bird ; 
indeed, it is quite as much at home iu the forests of that island 
as anywhere south, and is able to withstand the greatest degree 
of cold; nevertheless, I am dissatisfied that it should be found 
there at all. If this bird were a single exception among a large 
number I would not think so much of it, because we might say 
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that a couple of the progenitors of the individuals now in Yezo 
had been driven across the strait, which is only from ten to 
fifteen miles, in width by a gale of wind ; but as there are only 
altogether six non-migratory land-birds peculiar to Japan, 
this—although but a single one—represents seventeen per cent 
of the whole. Of course it may be, that if there were a hundred 
et only this one might be the exception; but the probability 
ies the other way. However, the best we can do, the ouly thing 
in fact, is to consider this a chance occurrence. I have laid 
especial stress on this exception, in order to give every fair 
advantage to others who may reason upon the subject of this 
paper, aud poxsibly arrive at conclusions at variance with my 
own; for, as I said at the outset, I have collected and laid out 
facts only, though onuble to exemplify them without a certain 
amount of theory to hang them upon, in order to invite dis- 
cussion. 

There are also in the list of mammalia which I quoted from 
Wallaco, two kinds of quadrupeds which rather complicate the 
question of immigration. I refer to the woles and shrews, 
especinily the former. It is not in reason to imagine such 
animals as these travelling over ten or a dozeu miles of rough 
hummocky ice in severe and boisterous weather, auch as one 
might imagine it to have been when the Strait of Tsugaru be- 
came congealed. I sce av difficulty iu the rest of the animals, 
or many others since died out, having accomplished the passage 
io safety ; but I can hardly imagine such a thing asa mole bein 
able to do so. Now, on :eferring to Mr. Wallace's list, we find 
two species of wole inbabitants of Japan at the present duy— 
although doubtless more may be discovered as the gvology of 
the country becomes better known. These are both peculiar to 
Japan, one closely resembling the common mole of Europe, but 
differing iu the number of teeth in it lower jaw ; tho other of a 

uliar genus separated from the true moles. This genus 
is only kuown to be represented in two localities in the whole 
world, and embraces but two species, one in Japan and the 
other in North-West America; and these two are so nearly 
allied that it is yet a question among naturalists whether 
they are not identical. It seems to me, therefore, that we 
must consider this latter a most exceptional animal, and 
class it in an aboriginal fauna of Japan, perhaps coexistent 
with the fossil elepbants of Dr. Naumann, and antecedent to 
the later glacial er warm periods which have so far served 
our purpose iu accounting for the existence of mot of the 
animals. It is probably the sole sarviving species of a genus 
which may have been unmerously represented at a time when 
Bebring’e Strait was notin existence, aud the gevgraphical 
sorroundings of Japan were altogether «different to auything 
we have speculated upon. The fact of there being at must two, 
but possibly only one species in a genus, points also to a very 
ancient source, and favours our surmise. As to the other, 
which is a true mole; it belongs to a genus comprising seven 
species distributed through the tcwperate portion of the 
Eurasian continent. The Japan epecies, however, ns I have said 
is peculiar to the country ; but as othersin the same genus 
have been found in » foesil state in Europe, it may be that this 
animal which we cau hardly imagine to have migrated across ice, 
is likewise a descendant of a very ancient form in Japan. 
Altbough perlaps not very satisfactorily, Ihave here endeavored 
toexplain away another anomaly which would at ficat sight 
appear.to stand in the way of an incomplete land connection 
between Japan and Asia. 


Aguio as to the shrews. Of the four species now oxisting in 
Japan, three are peculiar, the fourth being found in Iudia and 
Malaya. I will uot andertake to pronounce whether such 
avimals could have crossed the frozen Strait of Tsugaru; they 
may have been able todoso. It must be remembered that in 
a race for life, such as I have assumed to have occurred there, 
many thousands, or even millions, would attempt the passage ; 
aud it is possible that a few of these may huve reached the 
southern shore, even if in no otber way, by walking over the 
dead bodies of their more unfortunate companions. Such 
reasoning may appear somewhat far-fetched, but otherwise I 
have no explanation to give, unless we sup; ose that the identical 
apecies iu southern Asia and Japau has desceuded in unumodi- 
fied form in two widely separated localitics from a common 
ancestor belonging toa former geoyraphical age, for we find the 
genus represeuted according to Wallace in the miocene formna- 
tion in the South of France. 

The instances just given, will, in a small way, serve to illa- 
strate the kind of difficultics which frequently present them- 
selves in the matter of geozraphical distribution of animals on 
the face of the earth. They often necessilate resort to the 
most subtle kind uf reasoning to explain them away; and it is 
perhaps on such account that.naturalists are sometimes taxed 
with resorting to unfair modes of enforcing their arguments. 
Ou the whole, however, [ think their pleadings are fair, while 
the evidence they adduce must be true, as it is uo more than 

a collection of observed facts. 

To sum up briefly, I may say, that the contents of this paper 
amount to am endeavour, without assuming physical changes of 
great magnitude in very recent geological time, to account for 
zoological indications in Japan which point principally towards 
the neighbouriug continent aud thereby necessitate a connection 
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at some period ; in considering which, the conclusion has beon 
forced upon us, that Yezo and more northern islands are uot 
Japan, but, goologically speaking, portions of north-eastern 
Asia, from which Japan proper is cut off by a decided line of 
demarcation in the Strait of Tsugaru. 

I have tried to present the facta at our disposal clearly, 
without attempt to throw into shade such as might favour 
oppesing theorics; and have, where they struck me, referred 
to different lines of reasoning which might be adopted. But 
as there are doubtlers other ubjections to the explanation 
I have attewpled, which will sugyest themselves to the mem- 
bers thin sovicty, I shall be pleased to eee such put forward, 
together with supporting facts, so as to induce discussion on a 
subject that any person ordinarily conversant with physical 
and soological geography is quite competent to handle. The 
more 80, because we seem to be living iu a country the internal 
evidence in which, and the surroundings about which, are in 
many ways singular ; and it would not, perbapa, be easy to select 
another part of the worl! where an «qually interesting problem 
presents itself for investigation in this branch of research. 








METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


For Wren Beainnino Feivay, Fesevary 23Rp, 1883. 
Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hong5, Tokiyo, Japan. 
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REMARKS. 


Heavy line represents barometer. 

Light continuous line—max. & min. thermometers. 
____.—._-—___represents velocity of wind. 

percentage of humidity. 

Max. velocity of wind 20.5 miles per hour on Saturday at 8 a.m. 

The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level of 
the sea. : 

The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 30°284 
inches on Wednesday at 10 a.m., and the lowest was 30.012 inches 
on Saturday at 2 p.m. 

The highest temperature for the week was 47.0 on Sunday and 
Monday and the lowest was 280 on Wednesday. The maximum 
and minimom for the corresponding week of last year were 50.5 and 
30.0 respectively. : . 

The total amount of rain for the week was 1-251 inches (rain and 
snow), against 019 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 
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CHESS PROBLEM. 


Prize Chess Problem from Chess Player's Chronicle, 
By G. L. Sxater, Bolton. 


White. 
King at Q. Kt. 4. 
Queen = at Q. B. 8. 
Rovks at K. BR. 8 and Q. B. 7. 
Bishop at K. 4, 
Black. 
King at Q. 8. 
Bishop at Q. 2. 
Pawns at K.2 and Q. Kt.3 & 4, 


White to play and mate in 2 moves. 


Solution of Chess Problem of 24th February, 
by James Rarxez, Le-ds. 
White. Biack, 


1.—B. to Q. Kt. 8. 1.—Any move. 
2.—Mates accordingly. 


Correct solutions received from “ Trsa,” and “ W.H.8.” 








SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


ARRIVALS. 


Feb. 25, Japanese steamer IVakanvvra Maru, R. Walker, 1,342, 
from Kobe, February 23rd, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

Feb. 25, Japanese steamer Chitose Maru, 293, from Yokkaichi, 
General, to M. B. Co. . 

Feb; 26, Japanese steamer Shinagawa Maru, J. A’ Kilgour, 908, 
from Hakodate, General, to M. B. Co. — 

Feb. 26, British corvette Curacoa, Cuptain Samuel Long, 2,380, 
14-guns, 2,450 H.P., from Kobe, Febraary 24th, 

Feb. 26, Japanese steamer Tecate Maru, Mateumoto, 448, from 
Yokkaichi, General, to M. B. Co. . 

Feb. 26, American steamer City of Peking, G. G. Berry, 3,129, from 
Hongkong, February 20th, Mails and General, to P. M. Co. 

Feb. 27, British steamer Flintshire, Courtney, 1,237, from Kobe, 
February 25th, to Adamson, Bell & Co. 
Feb. 28, Japanese steamer Genkai Maru, G. W. Conner, 1,084, from 
Shanghai and ports, Feb. 20th, Mails and General, to M. B Co. 
Feb, 28, Japanese steamer Takachiho Maru, O. Nye, 1,407, from 
Kobe, General, to M. B. Co. 

Feb. 28, German barque Ccrtaur, Offersen, 460, from Takao, 
February lst, Sugar, to Chinese. : 

Feb. 28, German 3-masted schooner Ernst, H. Hildebrand, 356, 
from Takao, January 39th, Sugar, to Chinese. 

Mar. 1, Japanese steamer Chitose Maru, 293, from Yokkaichi, Mails 
and General, to M. B. Co. 

Mar. 1, British 3-masted echooner Erangeline, Bell, 344, from 
Takao, January 30th, Sugar, to Adameon, Bell & Co, 

Mar. 2, British steamer Khira, P. Harris, 1,419, Hongkong vii 
Nagasaki and Kobe, Feb. 21st, Mails and General, to P. & O. Co. 

Mar. 8, Japanese steamer Zukasago Maru, C. Young, 1,229, from 
Hakodate vid Oginohama, Feb. 27th, Mails and General, to M. B. 


Co, 
Mar. 3, British steamer Coptic, Kidloy, 4,366, from San Francisco, 
, Mails and General, to O & O. Co. 

Rebconry 10 Matsumoto, 448, from 





3,0 ese steamer Zaganoura Maru 
Mey kell, General, to M. B. Co. , 





DEPARTURES. 


Feb. 24, British bark Kate Irving, Scott, 698, for Humboldt Bay, | H 


Ballast, despatched by Captain. ae: 

Feb. 26, Tirokee sisamier Chitose Maru, 293, for Yokkaichi, Gene- 
ral, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Feb. 26, apaneny Hen er Sukune Afarx, Jones, for Osaka, General, 

hed by Captain. 

Fob. Be, Battie bark, Gitanilla, F. Taylor, 472, for Amoy, Wheat, 
despatched by Smith, Baker & Co. , 

Feb. 27, French barque ee y - Darel, 687, for Vancouver's Island, 

Hast, despatched by Captain. 

Fen o7, Japanees efit Bs Wakanoura Maru, R. Walker, 1,343, for 
Kobe, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Feb. 27, Japanese steamer Meiji Marx, Captain Allens, 1,030, for 
Hakodate, General, despatched by Lighthouse Department. 

Feb. 27, Britith corvette eee Captain Samuel Long, 2,380, 14- 

ns, 2,480 H.P., for Hongkong. 

Feb. 27, Japavese steamer Niigata Maru, J. Wynn, 1,096, for 
Hakodate, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Feb. 27, Japanese steamer Yaganoura Meru, Matsumoto, 448, for 
Yokkaichi, General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Feb. 27, American ship Susan Gilmore, W. M. Carver, 1,200, for 
Kobe, Ballast, despatched by Frazar & Co. 

Feb. 28, Japanese steamer. Hiroshima Maru, E. W. Haswell, 1,158, 
for Shanghai and porte, Mails end General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Mar. 1, American steamer City of Peking, G. G. Berry, 3,129, for 

Francisco, Mails and General, despatched by P. M. Co. 
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Mar. 1, British sloop Daring, Commander Francis J. 
4-guna, 920 H.P. 

Mar. 1, Japaucse stcamer Jakachiha Maru, C. Nye, 1,497, for Kobe, 
Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Mar. 3, Freuch steamer Iolga, Du Templo, 1,039, for Hongkong, 
Mails and General, desputched hy M. BM. Co. 


eee 
PASSENGERS. 

Per British steamer Bangalore, for Hongkong via Kobe and 
Nagasaki :—Mrv. Guen Guit How and 2 children, Messrs, A. J. 
Macphereon, Cassumhoy, S. A. Bandit, J. E. Hart Miluer, J. D. 
Hatchison, Thos. Walker, Lum Tong Chye, and Low Chow Suen 
iu cabin; and 10 ‘ hinese iu steerage. 

Per Japaueso str. Chituse Maru, from Yokkaichi :—107 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Wakanowra Mars, from Kobe :—} Japanese 
in cabin ; and 123 Japancse in steerage. 

Per Jap. str. Taganvura Mars, from Yokkaichi :—120 Japanese. 

Per American steamer City of Peking, from Hongkong :—For San 
Francisco: Dr. and Mra. Terrill. Lieutenaut Stockton, and Mr. O. 
C. Hellen in cabin ; and 2 Europeans iu steerage. - 

Per British steamer Flintshire, from Kobe :—20 Japanese. 


Per Japancee steamer Genkai Maru, from Shanghai and poe — 
Mr, and Mrs. Bridge and family, Mr. and Mr. Watanabe, Mr. and 
Mra. Hasegawa aud child, Mra. Wakamatsu, Misa Balfour, Captai 
Kirkpatrick, Messra. F. H. Balfour, Carvajal, J. Vial, E. H. Daus, 
Mariaus, Sescasse, Klein, Iwasaki Vanosare, Noga, Yodabi, Toyo- 
kawa, and Otera in cabin ; 6 Europeans, 183 Japanese, and 2 Chinese 
in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Talkachiho Maru, 
in cabin. 


Per Japanese str. Hircshima Baru, for Shanghai and ports :-— 
Governors Seki, Uchimi, Dr. Beukema, and family, Messrs. Ben. A. 
Valentine, B. Brinkworth, R. Scott, J. Calder, J. Thorp, A. Jushi, 
H. Kinoshita, M. Okura, 8. Nakai, T. Yoshida, Fushibara, 8. Kowa. 
ies T. Kanai, H. Miteui, C. Mitsui, Y. Sakurai, andMarai in 
cabin. 

Per Japanese str. Chitose Mary, from Yokkaichi :—105 Japanese. 


Per American steamer City of Peking, for San Francisco :—Mr. 
aud Mrs. A J. Clode, Lieut. H. T. Stockton, Mrs. and Dr. F, 
H. Terrill. U.S.N., Harry Crocker, U.S.N., Thos. Green, U.3.N., 
in cabin ; 4 Europeans and 84 Chinese in steerage. For New York: 
Meusre. Oscar Jackson, and J. 8. Vosburg, in cabin. For Liver- 
pool: Mr. S. Hebden, in cabin. 


Per British steamer Khira from Hongkong vii Nagasaki and 
Kobe :—Mies Menzies, Miss Pearce, Miss Dugdale, Mr. and Mrs: 
Clarke, \essrs. Hewett, Brodie, Sale, Van Renuselver, Aston, 
Norris, Dugdale, Baynes, Pearson, and Wing Sang Wo in cabin; 
aud 26 Japanese in stec 

’ Per Japanese steamer Zakasage Maru, from Hakodate via Ogino- 
hama :—135 Japanese. 

Per British steamer Coptic, from San Francisco :—Mesers. F. H. 
Olmstead, and Wm. Robbins in cabin; and 3 Japancee aud 53 
Chinese in steerage. For Shanghai: Rev. and Mrs. A. H. Lock in 
cabin, 

Per Jap. str. Taganoura Maru, from Yokkaichi :—110 Japanese. 

Per French eteamer Volga, for Hongkong :—Mr, and Mrs. C. 
Schmitz and two children, Mr. and Mrs. Dagronand infant, Mesers. 
Takabashi, and A. Tay in cabin. 


J. Eliott, 940, 


from Kobe :—3 Japanese 





CARGOES. 

Per British steamer Bangalore, for Wongkong via Kobe and 
Nagasaki :—Silk, for London, 77 bales; for Italy, 20 bales; for 
France, 13 bales; Total, 110 bales. : 

Per Japauese steamer Geakai Maru, from Shanghai and ports :— 
Treasure, 28,000.00. 

Per American steamer City of Peking, for San Francisco :— 












TEA: 

From San Fran. N. York. Other Cities. Total. 
Shanghai ..... .0..........0068 - 224 _ _ 224 
Hongkong ....... _ _ 70 70 

jogo ...... eesece _ 71 682 153 
Yokohama ... 217 434 1,012 1,662 
Total ........... 441 505 1,763 2,709 

SILK: 

From San Fran. N. York. Other Cities. Total. 
Shanghai _ ...........c000 oe. 99 _ 99 
Hongkong .......... + _ 43 - 43 
Yokohama ..........ccccccesses 497 - 497 


Total .........00. 639 639 
Per British steamer Coptic, from San Francisco:—2,327 packages; 
1,015 packages for Yokohama, 67 packages for Hiogo, 97 peckages 
for Nag-saki, and 1,143 packages for Shanghai ; and 18,6SS packages 
for Hongkong ; pris Moree ypoe Flasks 1,302, Silver Bars 
$48,783.29, Bullion in Boxes $83,000.00 for transhipment, and 
$54.691.00 for Hongkong. 
Per French steamer ah 
bales; for England, 29 bales 








———— 


for Hon 


ong :—Silk, for France, 346 
for I 


ly, 12 bales; Total, 367 bales. 


REPORTS. 

The Japancse steamer Wakanowra Maru, Captain R. Walker, 
reports :—Left Kobe on the 23rd instant, and experienced moderate 
north-eastly winds to Oosima; thence to Rock Island moderate 
northerly winds, 
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IMPORTS, 


Since our last report the Yara Market bas been again quieter ; the sales reported amounting only to some 5380 bales 
of all counte. In Shirtings the business still remains almost ni/, and in other Goods the better feeling prevailing last week 
seems to have died sway. AZetals are very quiet. 

COTTON YARNS :— COTTON PIECE GOODS :— 
Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium ... per ploul $26.00 to 28.75 Talfachelas ... ... ... 183 yds. 43 per piece... $1.75 to 2.07% 
ais. 8 Good to Best... ... ... ” 29.50 to 81.25 | WOOLLENS :— 
Bombay, No. 20) do. we nee vee ow 26.00 to 28.00 | Plain Orleans... ... woe coe 40-32 yds. 82 in. ... $3.80 to 5.25 
Nos. 28 to33 Common toMedium ... 32.00 to 32.75 Figured Orleans ... ... ... 39-31 ,, 815, ... 3.25 to 4.00 
o» oe Good to Beat... we oe 33.00 to 35.00 | Italian Cloth... ... ... ... 30 5, 305, ... 0.18 to 0.30 
ve SBC AZ 2. oc. cee cee cee ace ve 36.00 to 87.50 Mousseclines de Laines war 24 ,, 80,, .- 0.14} to 0.155 
COTTON PIECE GOODS :— do. Itajime24 ,, 80,, ... cant to 0.25 


. do, Yusen 34 ,, 30,, ... 030 to 0.37§ 
Grey Shirtings :—S2 © Per Pleon ooh to eins, 8190 tozaat | Cloths, Pilots... . Bh yy B65, 1. 030 to 0.48 
T!Cloth:—7 tb... ... 24'yde. 32 im. per piece 1.424 to 1.50 We ee eg eg oe aes 
Indigo Shirtings:—- 12 ,, 444, » 1.65 to 1.75 Blanke lot and greeu, 6 to & tbe, per id’. 037 tod 
Printe:—Aseorted ...24 ,, 30,, 4 1.23 to 2.40 te, ecarlet and greeu, per ... to 0.41 
Cotton Italians & Sateens Black 82 ,, peryard 0.07 t00.09 | IRON 
pare ae: 2 to2} Ib 24 yds. 80 ,, per piece 1.15 to 1.45 Flat Bare 2 im, ... 20. 100 coo coe coe coe one $2.50 to 2.85 

Go. 


24 to 2$ Ib 24 BO ee 1.80 to 1.60 me ie. Saul. nea: reba, Gee ace wes, “ase ese. B10: 408.15 
8 . 34 ,, 80,, + 1.65 to 1.80 Rounds and squares uptogin. ... ... .. «. 8.10 to 3.10 
Velvete :—Black ... ...85 ,, 22 ,, My, 6.00 to 7.00 Nailrod asworted... ... 0. woo soe coe coe coe 2.80 to 3.70 
Victoria Lawns ... ..12 ,, 423 5 0.72} to 0.775 do. smallsivg 0... 1. 2s cue cm cee 3.80 60 2.90 


KEROSENE.—Sales during the week have amounted to 16,000 cases, on a basia of $2.05 for Devoe and $1.91 for 
Stella. Deliveries during the same period have been 7,000 cases, leaving a stock of about 187,000 cases wold and unsold oil. 
Holders seem disposed to meet the enquiry that has, at last, set in. ‘ 
Devoe ... seo = cee wwe «oo por case, $2.05 | Other brands... ooo ose cee, PO O80, $1.90 to 1.92 


SUGAR.—The Sugar Market continues very quiet, with limited transactions, and notwithstanding free arrivals 
(three cargoes direct from Takao having entered the port during the interval), prices are fully maintained. How long this 
order of things can obtain, having in view rapidly accumulating stocks, remains to be seen. 





White, No.1... ... we 0s see wee per Pioul, $8.50 to 9.00 White, No.4 ... .. ee cee cee coe POF ploul, $6.25 to 6.75 
oo 0Ol eee cee cee cee cee ee Ps 8.00 to 8.50 Pr os eos cee cee cee cee eee a 5.25 to 5.50 
be. hg Bo SY hee! sack “iam ee ea ~ ge 7.25 to 8.00 Brown Formosa... oso 5S eee. ae 8.90 to 4.05- 

EXPORTS. 


SILK.—Speculative purchases of silk for Japanese account have been continued during the week, which has tended 
to strengthen prices, otherwise the Market has been quiet, the higher prices asked preventing business. The stock is now 
very mach reduced, and of the higher grades of silk there is little remaining ; this is chiefly remarked in Filatures for which 
a good demand exists. Settlements for the week are 309 piculs, viz.:—Hanks 33, Filatures 174, Kakedas 68, and Oshius 
44 piculs. Total settlements to date, 20,846 piculs. Stock, 2,700 piculs. 


Hanks—No.land2 ... ... See = tee® aad “eee _.csee None Filatares—No. 2 ... 2.0.00 soe coe coe coe ove $590 to 600 
or Ob. 1 Nose: ~ bee) Cans: Seue ese! Geet: one's ‘eas $510 to 520 Kakedas—Extra 2.0.0... 00. ce sce con cee 620 
i: tp Bh cee cue cee cee tee ces eee wee 400 to 500 ve NOD ce cee tee cae cee ae 600 to G15 

gg oe Sand Inferior ... 20. 220 cee ee 410 to 470 ie $0.2 Baek. Sen 0s: “ese: “eee: sess: ees. one. (660 tO. 670 

Filaturee—Extra see see ce wee cee 640 to 650 Inferiog on. 0s. see cee nee nee nee 8500 to SSO 


S No. 1,10 to 18... iu. lease se ee 620 to 630 Hamateky—land2 ... 1. sc sce vce cee ce 460 to 470 
. ve We tO16 0. ccc cee occ ee .-. 620 to 630 x Sand Inferior... ... ... soe so. se 400 to 440 


.TEA.—The animation which characterized our Tea Market when last reviewed, ceased on that date. Since then, 
only a small business of 530 piculs, principally of Good Common to Medium sorte, has to be reported, at prices, on the 
whole, a shade higher than those quoted below. Supplies from the country continue meagre. Settlements here and at 
Kobe are 269,153 picals, against 283,053 piculs at the same time last year. : 











Common 2. unos cee cee tee cee tee eee SD Fine ... oe. cee ten nce wee tee vee cee one $2E C0 26 
Good Common 2. ose cee cee cee ce wee tte eee 10 00.18 Finest ... 20. 22. ces cee coe ove cee cee nee 27 and up'rds 
Mediom gw kus cee te nee nee nee ce 16 0018 CHOICe... nee nce coe see teste coe cee nee 
Good Medium. OOO ". 20t022 | Choicest ..- 1. 1 eee ae ne a Nominal. 
EXCHANGE. | 
Settlements during the week hare been small, and rates show a slight decline on those previously ruling. 
Sterling—Bank Bills on demand ..................-0-0- 3/73 On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight ...... sssssseee § % discount. 
Pr vo, 4 months’ sight 0... eee see oe art On Shanghai—Bank sighs aan rer weeseccocesoce 13 oe 
- Private 4 months’ sight ...............cc0ce 3/8 se Private 10 days’ sight..........00...00 73 
oo o oy Ja: s abscdecesdoctteoses . 3/85 On New York—Bank Bills on demand ....... es ston 88} 
On Paris—Bank sight............ woe seteeceereecsesescceene 4.59 a Private 30 days’ sight .......0.....0. 89 
» Private 6 months’ sight ...... per ceccceceenes 471 On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand ...... .. 88} 
On Hongkong—Bank sight ...... ee seevcecceassseen se - $% discount. ee Private 30 days’ sight ......... 89 
SHIPPING. 


The enguity noted in our last continued and further business resulted, terms of which are, however, not disclosed. 
The Susan Gilmore sailed on the 27th ultimo for Kobe, where she will complete her loading for New York. For same 
destination, via ports, and Suez Canal, the steamship Flintshire is loading, and will, no doubt, close the season. ‘The 
Merionethshire is \oading for London, Hamburg, and Havre, and should sail to-morrow, the recent inclement weather 
having materially retarded her; during the course of discharging this steamer fire broke out in her forward between decke 
but was got under before any material damagy was done. For Havre and Hamburg, the steamship Olympia is now loading 
in Kobe and should be hero in a few days, 
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Eagland, we can only appeal to the indulgence of the public. So soon 
as our new plant comes to hand, we propose to increase the size of the 
“Mail” and otherwise improve its form, and we trust that we shall 
then be able to atone, in some degree, for present short-comings. We 
take this opportunity to mention that as technical dificultics preclude 
the publication of a mail issue until our plant is renewed, subscribers 
See eek Pe re ee reel eee eee eee 
“* Weekly Mail.” 








NOTES. 


With reference to the remarks we made in our last issue 
on the subject of Kerosene oil, we learn that English and 
Japanese chemists, as announced some months ago in the 
vernacular journals, and not Germans, are responsible for 
having recommended the test adopted. On louking back at 
the various Notifications,—three in number—which have 
appeared on the subject, we olserve that the first gave 
the limit as 120 F.° flashing test, the second as 115 F.° 
burning test,and the third as 86 F.° close flashing. A com- 
parison of these figares will be facilitated by the following 
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approximate table, the italicized figures being those in the 
Notifications :— 


Fire or Burning Opoa Flashing Close Flashing 
120° 





Recent events have shown that the 1 same oil, tested by any 
of the above methods, is liable to give different resalts in 
different climates, Abel's “ Close test,” which was specially 
designed to obviate this inconvenience—the idea being that 
atmospheric influences would be eliminated by using a closed 
veasel for the examination—was proved by Iudian experience 
to be not more trustworthy than methods less difficalt of 
application. The variation in the Japanese Notification is 
paralleled by those in the standards adopted by different 
countries—Germany and Holland, for example, being among 
those having high standards, while the United States, China, 
Brazil, and till lately Japan, are among those having low 
standards. We may mention, for the benefit of those not 
initiated into the mysteries of Kerosene oil, that the burning, 
or frre, test of the United States is the temperature at which 
the oil first becomes capable of igniting, while the fashing teat 
of Northern Europe is the temperatare.at which inflammable 
vapour is Grst given off. The terms open and close are used 
with reference to the methods of heating the oil, in an epen, 
or covered, put respectively, until the light is applied. We 
note that this Kerosene business has been made an occasion 
for twitting Japan with svlf-sufficiency, or seme other fault of 
that nature, because she elects to examine the oil herself 
rather than to accept the certificates which accompany it from 
America. Whether the charge be justified or not, she is- at 
all events in good company, for the Indian Government—not 
to travel farther westward—has peremptorily declined to be 
guided by these certificates, which may be very correct, for all 
one knows to the contrary, but which do not possess the 
authority of any official guarantee whatsoever. We believe 
that the recently notified test was institated in order to save 
people from unwittingly handling a lamp-oil liable to give off 
combastible vapour in lamps or store-rooms, or to catch 
fire from a light when spilled. In selecting a standard,. 
or limit of safety, the atmospheric temperature and pressure. 
of the country where the oil used mast, of course, be. taken. 
into consideration, as well as the natare of the lamps em-. 
ployed. It is obvious that when kerosene comes to he ex- 
tensively employed by a people like the Japanese who have. 
never been accustomed, and in a majority of cases cannot 
afford, to devote more than a very stoall sam to the purchase. 
of launps, more than common precautions are dictated in the 
selection of a safe oil. 


Apropos of the above we reprint the following paragraptr 
from The Chemist and Druggist of January 15th, 1883 :-— 


On December the 22nd « great fire occurred in Exeter. 
Bighs wi the river is a cliff of new red sandstone, some fifty feet 
ich has been cut back to make a roadway. In the face of 

the cliff a series of arched vaults has been excavated, some used as 
stores for apirit, but most for petroleam and mineral oils. ° About 
Va.m. a tremendous explosion was heard, followed by a burst of 
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flame from a vault ocenpied asa atore hy J. 5. Thomas & Co. The 
vault contained petroleum and Alexandra oil, eaid to be uninflam- 
mable up to high temperatures, The next vault was occu ied 
hy Messrs. T.& C. Rowe, who atored rosaline, said not to ash 
below 140° to 150° F. The next two vaults were occupied by 
Meears. Thomas. Shortly after the first, another explosion was 
heard, and it was found that Messrs. Thomas’s two other vaults 
had ignited. The fire burned for twenty-eight hours, or until the 
stock in the three vaults wasexhaneted. A echooner lying opposite 
was burned. The river was covered with burning oil for some 
time. From the peculiar position of the vaults the damage to 
yroperty was less than might have heen expected. Messrs. Rowe's 
vault remained unignited, iu spite of the ordeal of fire on each side. 


It will be seen from this account that the safe oil fashed at 
140° te 150° F.—i.e. ‘open flash.” We have here an un- 
answerable argument to the assertions of those persons who 
pretend that Kerosene does not caise fires and that one oil is 
as safe as another. 

News from Shanghai is to the effect that in obedience to 
a telegram from Hin Excellency Li Hung Chang, the Korean 
Special Mission was to start for Tientsin on Sanday, the Srd 
instant. Both politically and financially the results of this 
Mission, so far as Shanghai iz concerned, were nil. Its membere 
even failed in their endeavour to indace some foreign firms to 
set up-establishments at Fusan before the ratifications of the 
first treaty are exchanged. Nobody could be tempted to risk 
his dollars by an offer of land or of the right to import and 
export certain goods duty free. In Tientsin the business of 
the Mission will be with the Superintendent of Trade, with 
whom, rumour says, they propose to negotiate a loan of 
2,300,000 dollars, ‘The money is expected to come from the 
coffers of the China Merchauta’ Stenm Navigation Company, 
in which case another, and a very trong, rivet will be added 
to the chaiu hy which Korea is gradually getting bound to 
Chine’s feet. 

e*%e 

‘We learn also, bat cannot vouch for the fact, that the 
Korean Government are willing to make new treaties with 
Western Powers, adding the privileges of travelling in the 
interior for business purposes and taking part in the cabotage 
to the concessions already made, Any reduction of the im- 
port tariff is, however, declared to be out of the question, 
and having regard to the unfavorable reports on this sabject 
submitted hy the Chambers of Oommerce of Hongkong, 
Shanghai, and Yokohama, it seems more than doubtfal whether 
the English treaty will be ratified. Meanwhile, the organiza. 
tion of the Korean Customs is proceeded with, and it is ex- 
pected that steps will soon bo taken to procure the services of 
some foreigners for the principal posts. 





The attempts of the Governor of Macao to indace the 
Chinese Government to conclade a commercial treaty with 
his country have again met with ill saccess. It is understood 
that the Representatives of the great Powers in Peking are 
instructed to assist Portugal in this matter, bat there is little 
hope of coming to an understanding, unless, indeed, Portugal 
should consent to give up the opiam trade in Macao, in 
which case China might possibly he induced to recognize the 
Sovereignty of the House of Braganza at that place. But 
then, what would become of Macao ? 





We note that Mr. De Luca, Representative of Italy in 
Obina, has gone home on leave, and that on the eve of his 
departure he received telegraphic news of his promotion to 
the position of Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tinry, It is also stated that Mr. Vou Brandt will proceed to 
Europe for six mouths in April. 


——— 


On Monday afternoon (5th instant) a mecting of those 
interested in the affairs of the Yokohama cemetery took place 
at the Chamber of Commerce Rooms. The Report and 
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Accounts of the Honorary Secretary and ‘Treasurer were pre- 
sented and passed, and it was shown that the affairs of the 
Cemetery are ina fairly flourishing condition, there being a 
balance credit of $446. - The most interesting feature of the 
meeting was the fact that a discussion took place on the 
advisability of obtaining a new cemctery—a question which 
had been definitely settled nearly four years before, On 
October 8rd, 1879, a Committee, consisting of Drs. Geerts, 
Wheeler, and Ninomiya, presented a report to the Yukohama 
Local Board of Health, pointing out “that the present cemctery 
is situated too close to inhabitated places ; that jn a few years 
it would become overfilled with graves ; that there is no space 
for extension ; that the new site, on the hill at the left of the 
end of the Rifle Range, is in every way a very suitable and 
pictaresque spot for a burying place; and that no new 
interments ought to be permitted at the old cemetery.” In 
accordance with these recommendations the Local Authorities 
placed themselves in communication with the Consuls, who 
andertook that interment should cease at the old cemetery 
so soon a8 a carriage road was prepared communicating 
with the new site. This condition has been complied with, 
A broad, handsomely constructed road, now leada from the 
Westerly Bluff to the end of the Rifle Range where the site 
of the new cemetery has been laid oat with considerable taste. 
The cost of these works is said to have been twenty thousand 
yen, approximately, bat we have been unable to verify the 
figares. We learn that the terms for letting the ground to 
the foreign residents have not yet been fixed, bat will doabt- 
less be brought ander discussion soon. In the meanwhile we 
beg to congratulate the Local Authorities on the handsome 
way in which their part of the work has been carried out. 


As regards the Mixed Tribunals established in Egypt by 
international agreement for the decision of civil suits between 
natives and foreigners, the Egyptian Ministry have been ad- 
vised to propose a farther prolongation of the system for a 
year (ending February 1st, 1884), in order to find time for the 
discussion of amendments in the codes and procedare. We 
make no doubt that a year will amply suffice, when England 
is the postalant, to obtain the abolition of the Capitulations 
by which sach a hopeless confusion of jurisdictions is created. 
How many years will it take Japan to accomplish a similar 
and not less needful measure ? 








When we observe that in countries which are foremost in 
the march of civilization, certain religions persuasions are 
still made the subject of cruel and relentless persecutions and 
their followers scarcely afforded protection by the laws they 
themselves contribute to sapport ; while in lands whose in- 
habitants have hitherto been regarded as little better than 
savages, the opposite extreme of liberty seems to be attained, 
we are almost disposed to fancy that the wave of civilization 
is destined ultimately to roll back to the Oriental source from 
which it originally sprang. Iyeyasa, in his Testament, written 
three hnndred years ago, recorded this principle of govern- 
ment, that “everybody should be free to choose the faith he 
preferred, provided always that quarrels injarious to the 
peace of the Empire were avoided,” and if he was ultimately 
constrained to depart from this policy, it was not because he 
preferred to be bigoted but because his liberality was persist- 
ently abused. To-day, however, all creeds are on an equal 
footing in Japan, and in the Departments of the Government 
are to be found many officials whose open profession of the 
Christian faith has in no respect interfered with their prefer- 
ment. The Authorities seem, moreover, to have recognized, 
or at least to be practically applying, the principle still so 
persistently denied in many Western countries, that the de- 
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claration of a State religion is a virtual assumption of infalli- 
bility, and that a majority of the people bas no more right than 
a single individual to dictate what men shall or shall not believe. 
The appropriation for the support of Shrines and Temples 
during the current fiscal year amounts to anly 206,000 yen as 
against 290,000 last year, and when itis remembered that we 
are speaking of a country where, until fifteen years ago, the 
head of the body politic was also the high priest of the nation, 
we shall almost be justified in saying that Japan is without 
a Btate-church, and that all creeds are equally tolerated there. 


Even in Persia the principle of religious liberty has just 
received notable recognition, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing decree lately issued by the Shah Nasr Eddin :— ; 

“Iu consideration of the many blessings which the 
Abwighty has continually showered upon us ; in consideration 
of the high distinction which has fallen to our share, to wear 
the crown of Persia, and in consideration of the sacred duties 
which are incumbent upon us as a Regent, we have always 
made it our principle to accord eqnal rights and protection 
to all our subjects without distinction of tribe, language, or 
rank, and to equally water them with the water of our grace. 
We therefore decree, that those worshippers of fire, living in 
the towns of Kerman and Yesd, who are descendants of the 
old Persians, and who still follow the doctrines of Zoroaster, 
need no longer pay the perticular tex on their creed amount- 
fing to 845 temans which they have hitherto paid, as hence- 
forth they shall have equal rights with the Mahomedans. 
This decree must be most strictly obeyed. 

**Given in our Palace at Teheran, in the year of.the Horse 
and according to the Hedjira, 1289.” 

How long is it since in Europe Jews were compelled to 
wear distinguishing coetames and to live confined in foul 
unwholesome ghettos? Nota hundred, perhaps not even fifty 
years, The professors of Christian civilization even to-day 
drive thousands and tens of thousands of those unfortunates 
out of house and home {o become the victims of robbery and 
violence at the hands of a fanatic population. The atrocities 
recently perpetrated in Russia against Jews are too well 
remembered to need recounting, and though special circum- 
etances may possibly be urged in extenuation, the same plea 
cannot be advanced on .behalf of the members of the First 
National Anti-Jewish Congress at Dresden—people of the 
“land of philosophers”—who, on the J}1th and 12th of 
September, 1882—not 1782—issued a pamphlet soon to 
become notorious for its benighted intolerance, The Com- 
mittee by whom the Congress was convened comprised 
fourteen names, some belonging to the nobility, but not one 
distinguished in a literary, political, or scientific sense. The 
most prominent among them was the Court Chaplain Stécker, 
notorious as having failed in organizing a Christian-Socialistic 
party, and having employed, in the capacity of secretary, 
a dissipated tailor (Griin). The pamphlet describes the Jews 
as the enemies of all Obristians, and says, amongst other things, 
that they hold the latter more or less in intellectual control by 
meaas of the press which is virtually in Jewish hands. A strange 
confession this, to be sure! The writers of the pamphilet, 
confessing the:r own intellectual inferiority, desire to counter- 
balance its effects by oppressive legislation. They long fora 
retarn to the “ good old days "’ when the inquisition sent nine 
millions of haman beings to the stake, and inconvenient 
creditors could be tortured to death on an accusation of witch- 
craft or sorcery. Their programme is to exclude the Jews 
from all official positions, schools, and jadicial offices ; to 
prohibit Christians from transacting any business with them ; 
to keep them out of the legislature, and to make them pay a 


such a spirit atill obtaining as that displayed by these 
Christian gentlemen, it is uot surprising that the Jews find 
it difficult to assimilate with any other people, or that their 
recent sufferings in Russia and this new crasade of in- 
tolerance in Dresden should remind them of the days when in 
Aastria, fur example, they were hunted down like wild beasts 
to the ninsic of an infariated mab's hep hep. We do not 
imagine that the fanaticism of Dresden agitators will seriously 
influence the fatare of a race from which the founder of the 
Christian faith sprang, and which boasts such names as 
Spinoza, Mendelssolim, Meyerbeer, Heine, and Borne, nor do 
we imagine that the press will be mach concerned about the 
charge of cowardice broaght against it because it refuses to 
echo the cry of intolerance and incite the masses to violence 
aud macder, 





A celebrated English novelist tells a story illustrative of 
what he, in common with many others, calls the incapacity 
of the Bcotch mind to apprehend anything resembling a joke. 
At a dinner-party, not long after the appearance of one of 
Hago’s most famous romances, he happened to speak of “ that 
noble body of water, ‘the First of the Four,’ as Victor Hugo 
nawes it.” This was unsatisfactory to one of the guests,—a 
gentleman from the heart of Mid-Lothian. “What does 
Victor Hugo name it ?”—he inquired eagerly. “The First 
of the Four,” said the novelist, expecting the-usual com- 
passionate smile at the French author's blander. “ But that’s 
not the name,” said the matter-of-fact Scotchman ; “it is the 
Firth of Forth.” @ Precisely, but Bf. Hugo calls it the First 
of the Four.” “ Bat, man, I tell ye it’s not the name; any 
child knows it’s the Firth of Forth.” “Nevertheless, Hago 
has it so.” Whereupon the worthy son of Reekie grew 
irascible, ‘It’s not the name, and never was the name: if 
Victor Hugo tells ye so, he’s a liar.” And there ended that 
lesson. We are reminded of it, however, by a characteristic 
manifestation of stupidity in the colamns of an evening con- 
temporary which is habitaally duller than all Scotland pat 
together could possibly be, even if the proverbial aspersion 
were trae. A Japanese newspaper prints a statement that 
Mr. Balfour, editor of the London Times, is visiting this 
country. There is nothing very remarkable about this, though 
it serves as an odd indication of the happy-go-lacky way in 
which some Japanese journalists get at their facts; bat the 
Gazette instantly pute on its duace’s cap, and begins to 
gibber. Mr. Balfour is not the editor of Ihe Times, it 
informs us. “The editor of The Times is Mc. Thomas 
Chenery, a scholar of some note.” Undoubtedly. And the 
sovereign of England is Queen Victoria. And the Dutch 
have taken Holland. And the-Firth of Forth is not the First 
of the Four, And the Gazette is a long-eared something, with 
a little of the superadded silliness of Bryant's “ katy-did,” 
which says 2 ; ; 

caster, 
The individual from the land of cakes who wanted Victor 
Hugo held fiercely to account was not a particle more ridicalous 
than this literal party, who not ouly takes such infinite pains 
to vociferate what everybody knows, bat rails at other people 
for not also baaling the poor Jupanese paragraphist over the 
coals, One is enough, for a small commanity, Master 
Gaxette. Two of your kidney would set fulks thinking of 
the grave-diggers in “ Hamlet,” ‘ How absolute the knave 
is ;—we mast speak by the card, or equivocation will undo as.” 
The probable explanation of the Tokio writer's mistake is, that 
he may have heard Mr. Balfour spoken of as a correspondent 
of The Times. Bat that solation, being simple, natural, and 


poll-tax by way of exemption from military service, With | reasonable, would not occar to the Gazette in a hundred years. 
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In Lord Granville’s Circular to the Powers with regard 
to the Egyptian situation, we find the fullowing passages :— 
“A question iu which all the Powers are interested, aud 
which connects itself with the genoral subject of finance, 
is that of the equal taxation of foreigners and natives. 
Her Majesty’s Government feel convinced that the Powers 
will be prepared to join thom in accepting any equitable 
proposals of the Egyptiau Government for the purpose of 
placing foreigners on the same footing as natives with re- 
gard to taxes from which they are at present exempt.” 
We wonder how long this injustice of unequal taxation 
would have remained without remedy lad not the anomalies 
it created become a problem of direct interest to one of 
the Great Powers. That aucient aphorism about for- 
getting to alter the last until the shoe begins to pinch 
one’s own foot, is singularly applicable in this instance. 
We used to hear a great deal of grambling in this Settle- 
ment of ours about the high price paid for the luxury 
of an iuefficient municipality, but it never seems to strike 
anybody that we are much better off than our Japanese 
fellow residents. ‘Their taxes are considerably heavier 
than ours, and they do not enjoy the privilege of being 
represented by a Board of Consuls and a Corps Diplo- 
matique who watch over our welfare with so much solici- 
tude that the Local Government, instead of receiving 
something from us in the shape of taxes, is obliged to 
draw largely upon the Imperial Treasury for the meaus of 
satisfying our requirements, Why should this be? Why 
should straugers living in Japan possess privileges which 
are denied to the Japanese themselves? ‘ Because we 
have acquired those privileges by treaty,” will of course be 
the reply. So we have, to be sure, and what makes our 
position stronger is that the Japanese solicited us to make 
treaties with them. In fact they would take no denial, but 
came, with a pen in one hand and a rifle in the other, 
demanding oursignatures. We had no voice in the matter, 
and they must lie on the bed they have themselves prepared. 





Mr. Gladstone's renown may fairly be said to have no 
parallel either in the past or the present. Punch has 
shown as that his very feet are famous, and puffers of 
electric hair-brushes have converted the back of his 
head into an advertizing mediam. But there are other 
things for which the “Grand Old Man” is remarkable, 
He is probably the greatest diplomatist of his day in one 
respect—e profound knowledge of the value of words. 
Speaking of the Errington Agenzia, as the Government's 
attempt to coquet with the Vatican has been termed, the 
Saturday Review says :— 


Mr. Gladstone is a great master of dialectic ; and, when he affirms 
or denies the trath of a particular statement, his words must be 
weighed and measured with extreme care. If the reader is quite 
eure that he understands the exact meaning of the sentence to which 
Mr. Gladstone's affirmation or denial bas reference, he may possibly 
look for enlightenment as“to the facts. Bat if it is open to more 
than one meaning, he will be no wiser after Mr. Gladstone's explana- 
tion than be was before. If Mr. Gladstone were to assure us that 
he had not killed ten men, denial would command entire asse st; 
but it would leave the question whether he had or had not killed 
nine men altogether uncertain. Consequently, when, on the lst of 
January, Mr. Gladstone directed his private secretary to inform 
Dr. Badenoch that he was not aware of ony inieaiien on the part 
of Her Majesty's Government to appoint a Miuister at Rome, the 
only effect was to stimulate curiosity. The letter might simply mean 
that on New Year's Day, 1883, Her Majesty’s Government: tad no 
auch intention. They may have had such an intention down to 
the 3let of December, and they may hope to be able to take up the 
echeme once more on the Ist of February. But at that partioular 
moment the action of the Pope may have raised difficulties from 
which no immediate way of escape presented itself, and 20 long as 
theese difficulties. were uaremoved, A did not intend to send a 
Minister to the Vatican. 


Probably some such thoughts as these were present with 
the patriarch of French Positivists when he said :—‘ Ce 
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Gladstone est beaucoup fort que Beaconsfield ; il fait les 
ménies choses et il fait croire qu'il ne les fait pas.” 

England's attitude towards France in the Egyptian 
affair has been Singularly free from vacillation. Lord 
Granville evidently spared no effort to make the latter’s 
exclusion from the Control a matter of simple compromise, 
His idea was to induce the French Government to accept 
the Presidency of the Debt Commission in exchange for 
their share in the Control. But, as the London journals 
justly point out, the “ Debt Commission and the Oontrol 
are not on the same plane. One is financial ; the other 
political. The one supervises the receipt and distribution 
of money; the other supervises the policy and conduct 
of a Government, France, therefore, declined the English 
proposal, and would make mo counter proposal. She 
might be forced to give up her share of political supervision, 
but she would not own that there was anything else equal to 
it. Lord Granville has thus been obliged to take the matter 
into his own hands, and aunounce openly to France that 
old arrangements and engagements are at an end, and that 
England alone will henceforth supervise the Egyptian 
Government. France may be expected to receive the an- 
nouncement without any open show of displeasure ; nor is 
any passing feeling of jealousy or coldness on the part of 
France the really important consequence to Englishmen of, 
the abolition of the Control. What is of the greatest 
moment is that England now assumes a new liability. 
She takes the place of the Control; she pledges lierself to 
Enrope generally that there shall be a good Government 
in Egypt, under which the Law of Liquidation shall be 
carried out; and she pledges herself specially to France 
that the sole supervision of England shall fulfil all the 
useful objects which the joint supervision of England and 
France contemplated. In every way, therefore, it is evident 
what it is that we are really going to do with Egypt. We. 
are going to set up in Egypt the bebt Government we can. 
But this is only the beginning of things. When this good 
Government has been set up, we are pledging ourselves 
that we will so effoctually supervise, guide, and support it 
that it shall be, not merely at its outeet, but permanently, 
good, strong, and just.” 





A “ society newspaper ” of Washington publishes the inter- 
esting intelligence, that while the ladies of that city recognize 
the beanty of the garments worn by the Ohinese Mintster’s 
wife, they “disapprove her habit of dressing on the street.” 
A very nataral objection, and one which might properly be 
extended to the wives of the entire diplomatic corps, sup- 
posing them to. be addicted to a similar habit, Perhaps, 
however, the Asian ambassadrice is singled out for criticism 
because of the well known customs of privacy and concealment 
which regulate the condact of her sex in their own land, 
Perhaps, on the other hand, the Washington writer means 
only that the dresses worn by the Oriental matron, when she 
walks or rides abroad, are not in conformity with feminine 
taste in the American capital. Let us hope, in case a trans- 
lation of the singular paragraph was made for the Minister's 
perusal, that the Chinese langaage is sufficiently elastic to 
convey @ meaning that should wound no delicate suscep- 
tibilities, 





The English Military Authorities have lately been called 
on to examine the merits of three inventions : the first a 
“carrier wheel,” the second, a method of clothing soldiers 
in armour, and the third, a proposal for protecting at- 
Ullerymen with iron shields, The wheel was designed 
to take the place of military wagons. It was to be 
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“capable of carrying 500 lbs., whether of annnunition, 
entrenching tools or what not, attached toa single yoke. 
Each company was to be provided with four of these 
wheels, and be thus rendered independent of other trans- 
port. Under ordinary circumstances three men would 
have been required to roll each wheel, one man to push, 
and one on either sido to keep the thing upright. 
The advantages of such a device are self-evident, 
and so the inventor's pattern wheel was set going, 
in the occasion of a field day, over broken country. 
Everything went on most successfully at first, until 
it came to going down hill, when the wheel took the bit 
in its teeth, and careered off at a pace which showed the 
Committee that Hannibal might have been saved the 
trouble of driving on his foes two thousand oxen with 
faming faggots on their heads, had be pousessed a few 
hundred of these ‘‘ carriers.” 


The second innovation was a suit of clothes partly of 
steel and partly of Cape buffalo hide, which was to render 
its wearer comparatively impervious to the effects of rifle 
bullets. It appears that at 100 yards 8/26 of an inch of 
ateel will defy a Martini-Henry bullet, and upon this 
ealculation the inventor made out that “ by, using steal to 
protect the vital, and hide to cover the non-vital parts, a 
soldier might be made quasi-invulnerable without imposing 
too great a weight upon him.’ The only trouble is that 
he would have to be relieved of everything he now carries 
except his rifle and ecartridges—-a trouble which means 
that the whole transport service would have to be re- 
organised. The Committee decided that the “ cons” out- 
weighed the “pros” and the inventor is recommended to 
crogs the Irish Channel and offer his new garments to 
vulnerable landlords and timid process-servers. 


The shield for artillery was proposed, so long ago as 1857, 
by Captain Cockburn, and has recently been recommended to 
the authorities by Colonel C. B. Brackenbury. ‘ Experiments 
have shown that at 1,000 yards guns firing at dummies killed 
aud wounded 18 per cent in one minate, at 600 yards, 34, at 
400 yards, 40, and at 100 yards, no less than 75 per cent, in 
the same time. The terrible execution of gans at short ranges 
having been thas proved, the necessity, if that power is to be 
utilized, of protecting the ganners in some way is apparent.” 
Hence the idea of employing light shields, separate from the gan 
carriages, which would doubtless add immensely to the power of 
field artillery against infantry. At Mars La Tour a whole regi- 
ment of cuirassiers was annihilated by a few salvos from a 
battery which came into action on the ridge of an adjacent hill, 
aud it is related by one of those who helped to serve the guns on 
that occasion, that nothing but an iron discipline could have 
compelled the men to continue their murderous work. 





Recent despatches from France, assuming to throw light 
upon the pelitical troubles in the Capital, have been so con- 
fused and incoherent that an attempt to relate the facts in 
their proper order may be received with satisfaction, The 
origin of the present difficulties was the sudden death of 
Gambetta, a series of small intrigues having been set on foot 
even before the day of his funeral—that stately funeral which 
the Paris correspondent of The Times, whose unruly English 
would indicate a Hibernian source if bis continental nationality 
were not known, described as ‘‘ the greatest success of 
Gambetta’s life.” ‘The removal wf the former dictator from 
the scene of his triumphs and reverses undoubtedly tended 
to simplify t. » external relations of France, buat also opened 
the way for do. estic disquietude, Priuce Jéréme Bonaparte, 
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with no immediate or direct object of auy sort, if his assevera- 
tions may be credited, issued his mischievous proclamation, 
and was daly lodged in jail. . His performance prodaced no 
startling effect among his own party—though his incarcera- 
tion brought the Empress Eugenie over from England on a 
visit of sympathy—and was laughed at by most sensible men. 
But a certain member of the Chamber of Depnties, M. 
Floqnet, who made himself notorious years ago by outcries 
about Poland when the Czar of Russia was in Paris, availed 
himself of the occasion to propose a law expelling from the 
country all persons belonging to familics that had ever held 
the throne. A commiilee was appointed to consider the 
matter, and, in their hands, his bill was changed to a form 
more severe and sweeping than its aathor seems to have 
intended. Its provisiuns were so barsh that the Prime 
Minister, Duclerc, who is as thoroagh a Republican as France 
contains, found it impossible to give them his sanction. In 
this position he was sustained by General Billot and Admiral 
Jauréguiberry, Ministers of War and Marine, although the 
former felt constrained to acknowledge that the condact of 
some of the Orleans Princes serving in the army was not 
always justifiable. The Dac de Chartres, for example, had 
left his camp, without teave, to visit the quarters of the Duo 
d’Aumale ; and both these officers habitually permitted them- 
selves to be addressed as “ monseigneur” by their associates, 
Nevertheless, the three Ministers persevered in opposing 
the extreme projects of the committee, who insisted that all 
descendants of families that have reigned should enjoy 
no political rights as citizens; hold nou offices, military, 
naval, or civil ; and withdraw forthwith from French territory, 
inclading the colonies. If found upou the prohibited soil, 
they-should be imprisoned five years, and again expelled. 
The calmer section of the Ministry proposed a more moderate 
bill, but this, apparently, estisfied only a small party. Pre- 
sident Grévy was evidently in accord with M. Duclerc and 
his two steadfast colleagues, but the majority of the Cabinet. 
showed a disposition to yield to the Radical clamor, and on the 
27th of January, a compromise ineasure was decided upon by 
them, which in fact inclades the severest of M. Floquet's 
original suggestions. “Certain Ministers professed to be per- 
sonally opposed to the movement, but declared that the con- 
dition of the country rendered it impossible for them to stand 
out against the Chamber, The safety of the Republic must 
be their first concern. Admiral Jauréguiberry immediately 
resigned, and General Billot announced his determination to 
retain office only for a brief period, in order to avoid a sudden 
disruption of the Government, At this janctare M. Daclero 
fell ill, and the sitaation consequently grew more complicated. 
His colleagues contrived, in his absence, to secure General 
Billot’s neatrality for a few days, and trusted that the sickness 
of the Premier would render him auable to protest aguiuat the 
passage of the bill, They reckoned tvo hastily, M. Duclerc 
gave notice, late on the night of January 27th, that be would 
be no party to the ignoble scheme, no matter what might be 
the consequences, His resignation followed almost imme- 
diately. M. Jules Ferry was asked to forin a new Cabinet, 
bat, as be declined, it was decided to proceed with the old 
Ministry, under the guidance of M. Fallitres, formerly chief 
of the Iuterior Department. He was appointed President of 
the Council, and Foreign Minister ad. interim. General 
Thibaudin took temporary control of the War Office, and 
M. de Maby of the Marine. It is noteworthy that in the 
earlier stages of this conflict, M. Fallidres appeared to incline 
to M. Duclerc’s views, and nijected the notion that the 
Republic was in peril, Nor did he, after taking tlic lead 
of affairs, participate with much vigour in the campaign of 
persecution, His health deserted him, in torn, aud on 
January 30th, he faiuted while addressing the Deputies. 
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Bat ho recovered sufficiently to join in the final debato|to various alterations and amendments Ly the Republicans, 


of February 1st, in which, also, General Thibandin took a has been passed without strong opposition on either side. 





share, that officer having teen persuaded to accept perma- 
nently the Ministry of War—contrary to the general 
expectation, which was strongly against the idea that any 
representative of the army would ocenpy the post ander exist- 
ing circumstances. The discussion was stormy, and threatened 
for a time to end in confusion ; but at length, after ten hours’ 
wrangling, decision was reached, All princes were pro- 
hibited from actively Gilling any military or civil post, although 
those now holding offices would not be deprived of their rank, 
but would be placed on the retired list. The President of the 
Repablic was empowered to decree the expulsion of any of 
them, upon his sole authority ; and an infringement of auch 
decree would subject the violator to a penalty of from one to 
five years’ imprisonment, The bill was carried to the Senate 
with as little delay as possible, and of its treatment there we 
know only that the power of arbitrary expulsion was cancelled, 
that of banishment in case of conviction of an attempt to 
subvert the institutions of the land being substitated. Pre- 
sident Grévy was expected to sign it, if passed, but no one 
doubted that he would prefer to dissolve the Chambers, if the 
opportunity of doing so could be bronght about. The tele- 
graph brings intelligence that M. Fallidres resigned office 
about the 14th February. His tenure was indeed brief. It 
was thought he had been dazzled by the prospect held out to 
him, so high an elevation at his age (forty-one) being un- 
paralleled in recent French history. His failure was almost 
a foregone conclasion, On his retirement M. Ferry again 
came to the front, whether as the head of an entirely fresh 
body of ministers, or as the leader of the former set, we have 
yet to learn. Probably he bas constructed a Cabinet of his 
own, as we are told that the Deputies passed, on February 2Uth, 
a vote of confidence in the Government; which they could hardly 
have done if Bf. Duclerc’s colleagues were still in office. It is 
to be hoped that the new Premier has surrounded himeelf 
with men of stardier principle than those lately at the head 
of the departments. Up to the present time, only Mr. 
Daclere, General Billot, and Admiral Jauréguiberry are sup- 
posed to have come out of the affair with credit. French 
politicians generally may be, as they aver, sincerely apprehen- 
sive of a national crisis, bat it would seem to be a poor 
Republican system that needs propping up by such devices as 
the proscription or forcible exile of individuals, Moreover, 
the only omens of evil that have appeared, including the 
fiuancial insecurity, are attributable rather to the vagaries 
and caprices of those in authority, than to any alarm excited 
by acts of alleged “ pretenders,” Prince Jéréme Napoleon’s 
prank was punished by a short term of confinement, and 
by last accounts he was in England returning the ex- 
Express’s complimentary visit. The Comte de Chambord 
has made no sign, and there is little likelihood that he ever 
will make any. The Orleans princes have pledged themselves 
to other courses than those which lead to violent seizure of a 
throne, and they are men of honour, The trials of the Re. 
public are entirely of its own creation. It might be likened 
to a malade imaginaire, but for the fact that the panics to 
which it continually yields have in them the seeds of disease 
which may grow to uncontrollable proportions, and reduce it 
to extremities beyond the healing power of statecraft or 
patriotism. It has passed through this crisis without disaster, 
80 far as outside observers can judge. The next may have a 
different conclusion. 





Little time has been lost by the Senate of the United 
States in responding to the admonition given by the people 
iu November last. A Lill “to regulate and improve the civil 
service,” introduced by a Democratic member, and subjected 
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Only five senators voted against it, thirty-nine declaring in 
its favor. ‘This near approach to ananimity is attributable to 
the result of tho autamn elections, which showed that the 
Republican cause was hopeless without substantial proof of 
honest intentions for the future, and gave the Democrats 
reason to hope that by putting on a garb of integrity for a 
while, they might wrest the Government from the party so 


long in power, Any movement tending toward political reform 
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is hailed with genuine enthusiasm by the community, and with 
what passes fur enthusiasm by the leaders of both factions ; 
so it is not expected that any serious impediment to this 
project will be offered in the House of Representatives. It is 
avery good bill in its way, though not so comprehensive in 
application as it might well be. It leaves the higher grades 
of service precisely as they are at present, and prescribes no 
regalations or precautions with respect tu the appointment of 
officials who receive their nomination from the President and 
their confirmation by the Senate. Consequently it touches 
none of the diplomatic or consular representatives, It concerns 
only the occupants of posts directly at the disposal of heads 
of departments, post-masters, collectors of customs, and the 
like, Three commissioners, chosen by the Chief Magistrate, 
are to arrange all details for the fatare selection of these 
lower class civil servants. Competitive examinations are the 
first essential innovation, and it is provided that any lack of 
fairness on the part of the examiners shall be heavily panished. 
The federal offices are to be apportioned among the various 
States and Territories, according to their population, The 
pernicious practice of giving weight to recommendations of 
Congressmen is to be resolately set aside ; and the still more 
vicious system of levying assessinents for party purposes is 
rigourously prohibited. With the addition of a few stipula- 
tions as to the character and personal habits of applicants, 
these constitate the provisiuns of the proposed law, which, if* 
enacted and enforced, will be a satisfactory step in an im- 
portant direction. It would be gratifying if the parsimony 
which characterises every brauch of the United States public 
service were less apparent in the list of salaries supplied. The 
three commissioners, who are allowed to hold no other place, 
and whose duties will be of the most arduous and responsible 
nature, are to receive each $3,500 a year. The salary for the 
chief examiner, who will be required to superintend all the 
examining boards of the country, is named at $8,000. The 
secretary of the commission will get $1,600—and 80 follow- 
ing. How competent men can be expected to serve at such 
pittances, is one of the mysteries of American public life. 


The list of Mr. Gladstone's reconstituted Government, as 
published in the London newspapers, exhibits a number of 
slight changes from previous.usaye, together with some com- 
plete innovations. The Chief Secretary for Ireland does not 
appear as a member of the Cabinet, in which, however, the 
Lord Lieutenant has a place, The Field-Marshal Command- 
ing in Chief is excluded altogether. The Postmaster-General 
is not in the Cabinet. Mr. H.J. Gladstone has the position 
of a Junior Lord of the Treasary, but without pay. Sir 
Charles Dilke holds a mach stronger position, undoabtedly, 
as President of the Local Government Board, with a seat in 
the Cabinet, than would have belonged to him if he had 
asserted his right of entrance to the inner circle when Mr. 
Gladstone resumed office, By then waiving his claims in 
favor uf Mr. Chamberlain, he secured a title to consideration 
which his party was bound to respect at all times, and by 
virtue of which he will hereafter be able to reach a more ambi- 
tious height than he hag yet attained. The Cabinct contains 
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eight peers and seven commoners—one of the latter being a 
peer's son, The remainder of the Government is composed 


of twenty-three commoners and three peers. Among these 


,duty was removed, and the price was 42 cents. In 


1882 the price fell to 20 cents. Yet all through these 
great changes the rate of consumption remained about 


three is Lord Rosebery, Mr. Gladstone’s devoted friend, in the same. 


the post of Under Secretary to the Home Department. The 
list of offices and appointments may not be free from error, 
in certnin particulars, but it is given with every alpeatasice 
of authenticity. 


THE TEA TRADE OF JAPAN. 





1s our recent retrospect of the Tea Trade of 1882 we 

said that, to maintain the vitality of this important 
branch of the commerce of Japan, some new conditions 
of its exercise seemed indispensable. We shall pre- 
sently state what, in our view, these new conditions 
should be. But first it may be well to consider the 
character and volume of the demand for Teas in 
Amcrica, which is the only foreign market for the 
Japanese leaf. 

On referring to such statistics as we have at hand, we 
find that about twenty yearsago, when the export from 
Japan had just begun, the United States consumed 
annually about 40 million pounds of all sorts of Tea; 
that of this quantity one half consisted of Green Teas 
and the other half of Blacks; that of the Blacks the 
greater part were Oolongs—a blackish leaf with a flavor 
and infusion resembling Green Tea; and tht «most all 
this supply then came from China alone. 

At that time the quality of Chinese Green Teas was 
generally good, and liberal prices seem to have been 
paid for it both in China and in America. Soon after 
1872, however, Japanese Tea spfang into favor, and, its 
qualities being like, but better than, those of Chinese 
Green Tea, the latter soon began to lose ground both 
in consumption and in value. As a consequence, the 
export of Green Teas from China declined, and low 
prices led the Chinese gradually to lower the quality of 
their product, until at the present time comparatively 
few really good Green Teas go from China to America, 
while the total export is hardly as great as it was in 
1862. Inthe meantime, too, Formosa hasupplied a 
new Oolong Tea of rich and fragrant quality, which 
contributed to turn the American taste away from Chi- 
nese Green Teas. This new supply did not, however, 
retard the growth of the demand for Japanese Tea. 
For the latter, being carefully prepared by the producers, 
and being nicely packed and shipped in its natural state 
by the foreign exporter, had taken firm hold of the 
American taste. 

Not even the superior attractions of Japanese natural 
leaf greens and Formosa Oolongs could, however, per- 
suade American tea drinkers greatly to increase their 
annual rate of consumption. About one and a quarter 
pounds per head of the population was the rate of con- 
sumption twenty years ago, and that rate seems still to 
govern the trade. In England low prices have raised 
the annual rate to four or five pounds per head; but in 
America price seems to have no influence. Tea is used 
only at the evening meal, und it has’ mattered little 
. what it cost. For during these twenty years the price 
in America has fluctuated enormously. In 1862 a duty 
of 20 cents per pound, brought the selling price of 
medium quality Japanese Tea to 65 cents. In 1872 
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It is true that since 20 years the population of the 
United States has risen from 30 millions up to 50 
millions, and, consequeitly, more Tea is consumed now 
than then. But the rate of consumption is still unly 
about one and a quarter pounds per head, although the 
price now is less than a third of what it was in 1862. 
It is evident, therefore, that low prices have little effect 
on the consumptive rate of Tea. 

This controlling rule of the trade is what exporters 
from China and Japan appear to have overlooked in 
their recent operations. For we find that shipments 
to the United States in the season 1881-82 were as 
follows :— 


From rae Green Tens. ..........000 20,700,000 pounds 
ora Black Teas. ..........0005 ,000° ,, 
n J span, Green Teas. ......... 0.00 84,600,000 __,, 
Total ec5 ccsicceint cc sidesieas 79,500,000 pounds 


and that this total was, according to the last New York 
reports, from 10 to 15 millions of pounds more than 
the country required. 

It ought not to surprise any one that ruinously 
low prices resulted from such a surplus of a perishable 
article, the annual crop of which is so sure as that of 
Tea is admitted to be. 

It is hardly to be doubted, then, that excessive supplies 
have been the chief cause uf the present very low prices, 
and that, to raise the price, the first thing to be done 
is to reduce shipments from the East to America to 
about one and a quarter pounds per head of the ‘Popu- 
lation. 

It seems likely that China will shortly do her part in 
this reduction, as it is hardly possible for the Chinese 
to produce Green Teas profitably at present prices, and 
the production of good Oolongs in Formosa appears to 
be now less easy than it was formerly. We may then 
reasonably expect a decline in the shipments from 
China to America. 


As to the production of — one cannot make the 
same calculation. It has slightly fallen off of late; 
but as the effort to tap new markets by converting part 
of the crop into Black Tea has had little success, while 
the culture of the shrub has not diminished, it is prob- 
able that a full supply of Japanese Tea will be always 
obtainable, and that America will continue the only 
foreign market where this Tea is wanted. 

To ameliorate the trade in Japanese Tea, there seems 
to be only one course open, which is to improve the 
character of the crop in such manner that a better 
quality, and therefore a smaller quantity, shall be 
brought to market. If such an improvement is possible 
it ought to be begun without delay. 

It is undeniable that the average quality of the Tea 
exported trom Japan has of late years greatly deterio- 
rated. When the trade first began, and for some years 
afterwards, Japanese Teas were generally of very fine 
quality. They were not as strong in the cup as Chinese 
Teas, but they were so nicely prepared and of such deli- 
cate fragrance that consumers in America took a great 
liking to them. 
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In these earlier years of the trade, however, only the 
finer grades of Tea were exported and all the Teas 
were shipped in their natural condition. The foreign 
merchant was obliged to refire them (owing to the im- 
perfect curing and packing of the producers), but he 
merely recured and repacked them, leaving the long 
and wiry leaf with its natural olive color. It was 
chiefly on account of their being in this natural condi- 
tion that Japanese Teas became popular in America ; 
and that the same Teas are still wanted there is shown 
by the eager demand and full prices every year obtained 
for the finer products of the early pickings. 

But, as the trade grew, both native producer and 
foreign buyer began to disregard this distinguishing 
merit of the Japanese leaf. For the sake of greater or 
quicker profit the producer no longer confined his pick- 
ings to the delicate spring leaves, but tore from his 
shrubs all through the season everything that could be 
manufactured into the semblance of Tea, and reduced 
his manipulation to a minimum. On the other hand, 
the foreign buyer, finding that the greater part of the 
Teas offered to him no longer possessed the fine color 
and handsome appearance of former times, resorted to 
factitious methods of making this poor stuff seem better 
than it was, and by ruthlessly mixing the products of 
different localities, by breaking up the leaves into small 
pieces, and by covering the whole with an artificial 
color, he sought to conceal the inferiority of his 
purchases and to impose on the unsuspecting consumer 
in America. Both parties thus did their utmost to spoil 
a valuable trade, and they were heartily seconded in 
their wretched work by the New York brokers, who 
found in these garbled Teas a means of preserving 
their own importance as experts, since it was impossible 
for any unskilled person to determine the value of an 
article so utterly denaturalized. 

By these various means Japanese Green Teas have 
gradually lost their former distinctive characteristics 
and value, and the American market is now surfeited 
with trash which is no better than the average Chinese 
Green Tea, and has little advantage over it in the eyes 
of any consumer. And this is unfortunately true, not 
merely of the lower grades of Tea, but, toa great extent, 
of the higher grades also. For the coloring process 
once begun was soon extended to all grades, and to-day 
nearly every pound of Japanese Tea shipped to Ame- 
rica is subjected to the disgusting operations which 
one may any day see in the Tea firing houses of Yoko- 
bama and Kobe. 

It is not surprising that American consumers should 
revolt from an article so manipulated, and should prefer 
coffee or any other beverage to the infusion of Tea 
leaves converted from a dirty brown or yellow, into a 
dingy blue or greasy grey colour by means of ultra- 
marine or indigo, mingled with gypsum or soap stone, 
and the whole mass flavored with the perspiration which 
drops abundantly into it from the filthy and oftentimes 
diseased work people who, for hours together, in a high 
temperature, turn the Tea in the pans. Nor is it mar- 
vellous that they will not pay good prices for Teas so 
treated. Whatisastonishing isthat the Americans, who 
are generally supposed to be rather fastidious as to their 
food, should ever swallow an infusion of such foul and 
indigestible ingredients, and one can only account for 
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their doing so to the extent of one and a quarter pound 
per head per annum, by supposing that the consumers 
of Tea are in Jamentable ignorance about it, and are 
easily deceived by the dealers in it. 





But it appears now that the public attention is being 
drawn ‘o this subject, and that some perception of the 
foul frauds practised upon consumers of Tea is having 
its effect on prices, and upon the use of Tea in Ame- 
rica. An article which we recently reprinted from the 
New York Price Current plainly points in this direction, 
and it is noteworthy that, although the total exports of 
Tea from China and Japan have this season been con- 
siderably less than usual, the price of Tea in New York 
is lower than ever. 

Now the American people are probably under the 
impression that it is only “the tricky Japanese ” who, 
to quote the article we have mentioned, “foist this 
trash”? upon them under the guise of Tea; and are far 
from imagining that the foreign merchants in Japan 
have any hand in the fraud. It is full time, however, 
that the truth in this matter should be clearly pro- 
claimed. The Japanese producer is no doubt the ori- 
ginal sinner, in bringing bad Tea instead of good to 
market; but he, at least, delivers his rubbish to the 
foreign merchant in its natural state; and it is to their 
foreign agents alone that the American people are in- 
débted for the conglomerate of Tea leaves and pig- 
ments, saturated with the sweat of unclean laborers, 
which is thrust upon them under every attractive title 
unscrupulousness can suggest, and is sold in New York 
as “ pure Japanese Tea.” 

It may be, and we are assured it is, the case that 
some of the foreign shippers of Tea have protested 
against this maltreatment of a leaf which is one of the 
most precious of Nature's gifts to man, and have only 
adopted it under the stern compulsion of reckless com- 
petition. But whatever extenuation their reluctance 
may afford to the character of their proceedings, it is 
none the less true that it is the foreign shipper, rather 
than the Japanese producer, who is directly responsible 
for the shameful imposture we have described. 

We admit, however, that any reform in the business 
must begin where the first departure from honest deal- 
ing began, that is to say on the Japanese side, and that 
the foreign merchants, having once embraced this vicious 
system, and having now either to obey the orders of 
their principals in America, or to abandon their busi- 
ness, cannot be expected to sacrifice their livelihood for 
the benefit of the Tea growers or for any sentimental 
reason. 


The Japanese are fortunately in a better position for 
dealing with the subject. since not only do they control 
the production, but it is unquestionably for their advan- 
tage that all this fraudulent nonsense which has demo- 
ralized the trade should be swept uway, and that the 
Teas of this country should be restored to their former 
purity and excellence, in order to be also restored to 
their former value, 

As to the means in their hands for accomplishing so 
important a reformation, we shall offer our views next 
week, having already perhaps wirtten more on this 

'subject than the readers of our present issue will care to 
| digest.—( To be continued.) 
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THE UNITED STATES CONSUL-GENERAL AND 
THE FAPAN MAIL. 


ONSUL-GENERAL VAN BUREN has addressed to 
our local contemporaries a letter which seems to call 
for some notice at our hands. 

The letter contains a denial and a threat. The former 
is couched in these terms :—“I am not the author of 
the anoymous communications, or any of them, which 
have appeared from time to time during the past year in 
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by whom we are reluctantly compelled to assume that 
General Van Buren has been willfully misled. It ia quite: 
inconceivable that he should have spontaneously regarded 
himself as the special object of attack, or imagined that he 
was held up as an example of the abuses condemned, 
neither cau wo believe that he intended to come forward 
as the champion of the incapables. As a matter of fact, 
though of minor importance, the article in question was 
not written by the editor of this journal, but certainly it 
would not have found a place in our columus had we 











the columns of the local Press reflecting upon the editor of 
the Mai! of which he complains. I have never seen them 
in manusoript, have never been consulted with regard to 
them, and have absolutely no knowledge concerning them, 
or their author.” We learn that this disclaimer was eli- 
cited by a paragraph in our issue of December 16th, where 
it was noticed, as an interesling coincidence, that the pub- 
lication of these anonymous communications had been dis- 
continued after the departure of the O. & O. steamship 
Arabic, by which General Van Buren was 8 passenger. 
The letter under consideration shows that the inference 
suggested by this coincidence was erroneous, and we have 
much pleasure in accepting and recording General Van 
Buren’s disavowal. 

The threat is as follows:—‘‘My attention has been 
called to a disreputable editorial in the Fapan Weekly 
Mail, of the 28rd December last, upon ‘ US. Officials in 
the East.’ I shall not notice the paragraph or ite writer 
in a newspaper contribution, as I propose to deal with 
both in a much more effectual way.” 

Oar simplest plan would be to republish the editorial 
seferred to, in order that our’ readers might have an 
opportunity of judging for themselves whether the epithet 
applied to it by General Van Buren is justified or not. It 
is plain, however, that some susceptibilities have been 
wounded, and as nothing is farther from our desire 
than to aggrevate the injury, whatever it may be, 
‘we adopt a different course. Those df our readers 
who are interested in the matter will see, by reference 
to our issue of December 23rd, that we were dealing, 
not with individuals, but with a system, or rather with 
the absence of any proper system in the selection of men 
to fill offices—more particularly, as we were carefal to 
eay, offices of the “lower consular grade"—in the Far 
East, in which term China, Japan, and Siam are incladed. 
While admitting that “just now, more than at previous 
times, happy accident has sent hither a comparatively 
large proportion of intelligent representatives," we added 
chat “ their presence does not compensate for the infliction 
of numerous incapables who have been and ‘may continue 
to be distributed among the ports of Eastern Asia,” and 
we illustrated our remarks by reference to certain cha- 
racterislics more or less common to the “numerous in- 
«apables.” Now, on what grounds General Van Buren 
takes exception to the paragraph containing these remarks, 
or in what character he proposes to assume the duty of 
“* dealing with it and its writer,” we are at a loss to con- 
ceive. He cannot for a moment have imagined that our 
remarks pointed to himself, nor ig it reasonable to infer that 
any of this community can have been deceived into such a 
supposition, except perhaps those who pander toa depraved 
‘taste by making it their business to malign and vilify 
the editor of this journal on every possible occasion, and 
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auticipated that any individaal could allow himself to be 


induced to apply the illustrative characteristics of its 
condemunatory, rather than of its laudatory, passages to 
himeelf. The complaint of the correspondent of our con- 
temporaries is so general that we are compelled to 


confine ourselves to an equally general disclaimer. We 
are sorry General Van Buren should have permitted him- 


self to be so palpably imposed upon, and we regret still 
more that, thus impelled to air his grievance, he should have 
taken the unusual course of addressing his complaint or 
defiance, not to ourselves, but to two journals whose editors 
are known by hiin to be personally inimical to the pro- 
prietor of the Zapan Mail, and who, as the General was 
well aware, would hail with delight the opportunity of 
publicly espousing and prejudging his cause under cover 
of a shower of personal abuse upon ourselves. Any such 
tactical display, if made with premeditation, would be un- 
worthy of an officer holding high rank in the service of the 
United States, or of any other country ; but we prefer to 
think that General Van Buren followed that course while 
labouring under a falsely excited sense of wrong, and 
without due consideration of the misconstruction to which 
he exposed himself. We cannot bring ourselves to believe 
that he will deliberately condescend to assume the undigni- 
fied réle marked out for him by one of those to whom he 
has appealed, and over which, more suo, the latter so pub- 
licly gloats in anticipation. If there has appeared in our 
columns anything at which General Van Buren can legiti- 
mately take umbrage, wo regret it, but, on the other hand, 
we are quite undisturbed by his threat. Every word we 
have written on the subject of the American Civil Service 
rests on a solid foundation of facts—facte which we unwill- 
ingly record, because we are convinced that to conceal them 
is but to assist in perpetuating the unfortunate conditions 
they illustrate. The great note of reform has been unmis- 
takably sounded in the United States, and if its distant 
echoes can be strengthened by any utterances of ours, we 
shall not refrain from speech in whatsoever form is com- 
prised within the limits of legitimate criticism. 

- Letting the matter rest there, so far as General Van 
Buren is concerned, we proceed to notice some statements 
whioh have appeared in the local press on this subject. 
“The practice of the Fapan Mail,” says one of our con- 
temporaries, ‘has hitherto been to assign the authorship 
of articles, notes, and anonymous correspondence in other 
journals to various members of the community ; with the 
result that, in no single case, so far as this paper is con- 
cerned, have these vaticinations been even approximately 
correct. An indiscretion of this sort led to the initiation of 
legal proceedings against the Fapan Mail by General Van 
Buren before his departure from Yokohama; and it was 
only when the hopelessness of his position was demonstrated 
that the editor of the A/Zai! made the apology which he 
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might hnve done spontancously upon the first reprosonta- 
tions of tho gentleman he had undoubtedly intended to 
injure in tho estimation of his official superiors. 

Our contemporary doubtloss undorstands what he meaus 
by tho process of “ vaticinating " tho authorship of notes 
and anonymous correspondence, but with his phraseology 
we hnve no concern. Our object is simply to correct his 
errors, It is not true that ‘legal proceedings were ini- 
tiated against the Fapan Afail by Gencral Van Buren.” 
It is not true that ‘it was only when the hopelessness of 
his position was demonstrated that the editor of the Aas! 
made the apology which he might have done spontane- 
ously upon the first representations " addressed to him. 
Legal proceedings were never initiated by Geueral Van 
Buren against the Aai/, nor was there avy reluctance on 
the part of the editor to accept the Consul Gencral’s dis- 
claimer and acknowledge his own error. The apology was 
“ done "—as our contemporary puts it—unreservedly and 
with the least possible delay. ‘Ihe editor of the Japan 
Mail does not pretend to be infallible, nor does he claim to 
be entirely exempt from “ that peculiar species of wicked- 
ness,” to use the words of a recent writer, “ which consists 
in defending yourself when you are attacked,” but he does 
lay claim to an honest desire to bejust. Whether the same 
desire prevails elsewhere may be gathered from the fact that 
the false and libellous statements, with reference ta the 
United States Minister, which were the original cause of our 
misconception, have never to this day been withdrawn or 
apologized for by those who formulated them, and who 
now volunteer to pass judgment upon us. 

The public is next informed that, “ Subsequent to this 
episode the editor of the Fapan Mail accosted General 
Van Buren in the Yokohama United Club, begged pardon 
for past indiscretions, assured the Genoral of his esteem for 
him, and promised that on no other occasion should he have 
cause to complain of anything appearing in the columns of 
the Mail." This statement is inaccurate and extremely 
misleading, but that is of littl moment. True or untrue, 
its publication in the columns of a newspaper is a proceed- 
ing which needs no comment. If the privacy of every day 
life is to be so far invaded that friendly conversations held 
within the precincts of the clubs are paraded in the publio 
prints, social intercourse will have to be placed on a new 
footing. We cannot believe that this disgraceful episode 
has General Van Buren’s sanction, but it is to be regretted 
that he does not exercise more discretion in selecting the 
repositories of his confidences, 

Our accuser does not stop here. He has yet another 
charge to prefer against us. ‘“ Nor was it sufficient,” he 
says, ‘to assail one absentee; the AZail must look for 
another, and singled out Mr. 8. M. Bryan for a similar 
attack as utterly-false, treacherous, and cowardly as could 
well be imagined.” Wo adopt the simple expedient of 
submitting this ‘utterly false, treacherous, and cowardly 
attack” for our readers’ examination. Here it is :— 


That gentleman (Mr. Bryan) was doubtless a very able officer, 
and we have great pleasure in adding our mite to the applause his 
successful postal organization elicited, but we are unable to persuade 
ourselves that he was the one pivot on which the whole system 
tarned, and while making every allowance for the disappointment 
he must have felt at the unanticipated acceptance of his resigna- 
tion, we cannot bat reyret for his own sake that he should have 
sanctioned such an attack as the one in question. Rumour, how- 
ever, may do him an injustice in this matter, and may also be mis- 

o when it says that arrangements have been made for a 
periodical repetition of similar attacks. Time will prove not only 
this, but aleo, we venture to predict, that the Yokobama Poet 
Office can get on excellently under its present management, 
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This paragraph has been twisted into an attempt to 
saddle Mr. Bryan with the authorship of an article in 
which the ability of his Japanese and foreign collenzues 
was depreciated at his expense. Those who impart such 
an interpretation to our language must either be ignoran t 
of the value of words or auxious to misrepresent us. ‘To 
both peculiarities we are tolerably well accustomed, and 
our confidence in the sounduess of the cause we advocate 
is strengthened by this fresh confirmation of our pre- 
viously acquired knowledge that, in order to controvert 
our argaments, it is necessary to begin by perverting them, 


A FEW WORDS. ABOUT THE SHIMONOSEKI 
INDEMNITY. 





E do not believe, nor does this community believe, 

that to state both sides of a question is un- 
English. What is un-English, what really does ‘ befoul 
the English name,” is to bury the truth under a heap of 
invective and malediction. We are consequently quite 
unconcerned about the personal abuso showered on our 
heads by the journalists of Yokohama. It is unfortunate 
that such a parody, on Western civilization should bo 
persistently presented to Japanese eyes; it is unfortunate 
that among the burdens which charity imposes on our 
settlement there should be included the support of a 
newspaper scarcely fitted for circulation in a miner's 
camp, aud it is, above all, unfortunate that the sentiments 
of foreigners toward Japan should be so grossly misrepre- 
sented. But for the rest, every sober-minded man must 
feel that nothing could impugn the justice of his views 
more than the endorsemeut of these writers. It is not 
necessary we trust to assure the Japanese that the defama- 
tion of such pens would be preferred to their applause by 
the very persons whose cause they undertake to champion. 
The Bhimonoseki question has again been brought upon 
the tapis by Mr. E. H. House. It has been charged 
against that writer that he is a partisan of the most 
uncompromising description : that he claims for Japan an 
absolutely spotless national and political character: that 
he sees in the Foreign Ministers ‘a set of harpies who 
prey on the vitals of this country,” and that the over-rich 
colouring his affection persuades him to lay upon his 
subject has ultimately the effect of marring and disfiguring 
its outlines in the eyes of impartial observers. We do not. 
pretend to say whether this verdict be just or unjust, for 
the simple reason that our acquaintance with Mr. House's 
writings is very limited. We make the confession with 
regret, for whatever that gentleman's political bias may 
be, there can be no question that from a literary stand- 
point he has few, if any, equals in the East. Whether in 
his advocacy of Japan he ever allowed himself to be 
betrayed into any despotic intolerance of contradiction 
equal to that exhibited by the present ‘champions of 
foreign rights ;"" whether he ever rivalled or even resem- 
bled them in profusion of calumnious utterance and reso- 
lute blindness to any views but his own; whether his 
moral sense was ever so contorted that, like them, he 
claimed for his clients perpetual immaculateness and for 
his opponents a monopoly of error, are questions we sub- 
mit to the judgment of his readers and theirs. Meanwhile, 
it must be confessed, that unfortunately for the cause he 
undertook to advocate, he put himself out of Court, so far 
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as Englishmen are concerned, by the violence of his anim- 
adversions upon Her Majesty’s Representative in Japan. 
He could scarcely have run a more reckless tilt against 
public opinion than when he undertook to defame a gentle- 
man of whose career his countrymen are justly proud, 
whose name is inseparably associated with all the best 
reforms achieved by the Japanese, and than whom no 
foreigner has ever, been more sincerely and uniformly 
solicitous for this country's welfare. We do not pretend 
to think that Sir Harry Parkes’ policy has kept pace with 
the changes among which his lot has been cast. On the 
contrary, we are convinced that it would be better for 
Japan and better for the interests he represents, could he 
persuade himself to disassociate the present from the past, 
and to take more liberal note of the altered copditions 
he has himself so largely assisted to bring about. It is 
inevitable that the false colours in which he is painted by 
the English press of Yokohama, the ill-judged and un- 
warranted attempt to hold him up as the one Foreign 
Minister who “really understands the trickeries of Oriental 
character” and who is “not to be cajoled by Japanose 
devices,” should more or less accentuate the difficulties of 
his comparatively isolated attitude. Indeed, whatever 
infinitesimal injury his reputation may have suffered at 
Mr. House's hands, is not to be mentioned in the same 
context with this incomparably greater mischief, Never- 
theless the fact remains, that in permitting himself to 
speak of Sir Harry Parkes in terms almost as uncom- 
promising as those applied with such reckless injustice 
by Mr. Griffis to Sir Rutherford Alcock, the editor of the 
Tokiyo Times experienced the fate of all crochet-mongers— 
his testimony on every subject came to be regarded with 
suspicion. We do not claim to have escaped this prejudice 
any more than our neighbours, and being conscious of its 
presence, have given all the more attention to Mr. House's 
arguments on the Shimonoseki question, with the result 
that mach of what he writes appeals very strongly to our 
yeason. On some vital points we differ from him most 
emphatically, but mainly in this, that we hold the expedi- 
tion itself to have been entirely justifiable from the stand- 
point of those by whom it was planned. ‘All treaties 
made with Japan have been forced upon her,” wrote Sir 
Rutherford Alcock to Earl Russell after the return of the 
allied squadron from Shimonoseki,“ and until great changes 
hava taken place in the character, institutions, and Govern- 
ment of the people, it is vain to expect that treaties s0 
entered into can be maintained by a religious abstinence 
from the use of force as a means. ‘There need not 
necessarily be any brutal display of physical force; the 
determination to maintain the treaties and to exact respect 
for their chief stipulations may be veiled under diplomatic 
forms. But whatever forbearance or conciliation may be 
exercised—however carefully sustained the suaviter in 
modo—my whole experience in the East tells me there 
must be the fortiter in re to fall back upon.” Sir Ruther- 
ford, than whom no kinder-hearted or more philanthropic 
gentleman ever breathed, hero declares, as plainly as 
** diplomatic forms” permit, that our coming to Japan 
originally was an act of violence, and that to maintain 
ourselves there, other acts of violence were inevitable. It 
is essential therefore to separate the initial wrong from the 
consequent proceedings of those who were not responsible 
for it, and whose duty was to secure to their nationals, if 
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possible without violence, but at all events to secure, the 
full enjoyment of the privileges conferred by that wrong. 
It is impossible to peruse the despatches of Sir Rutherford 
Alcock aud his colleagues without being entirely persuaded, 
that, in organizing the Shimonoseki expedition, neither he 
nor they were actuated by any motive other than a sincere 
desire to place foreign intercourse with Japan on a per- 
manently peaceful footing and to render as little harsh as 
possible the final phases of an orginally false position. A 
great deal of stress has been laid upon the fact that the 
British Government had forbidden any recourse to arms, 
recommending rather a policy of conciliation, and that 
they recalled Sir Ratherford Alcock to learn whether he 
could justify his neglect of their interdiction. But the 
sequel of the story must be studied as well as the preface. 
It may be learned from the following despatch :— 


Foreign Office, January 31, 1865. 
S1a,—I have received your very fall and able despatch of 19th of 
November. 


Your former despatch contained a satisfactory justification of the 
course which, in co-operation with the Representatives in Japan of 
the other Treaty Powers, you have so successfully ;uraaed. Your 
—— of the 19th of November makes this justification complete. 

he despatches from this office of which you speak, were written 
in the belief at that time that trade was auinterrupted, aud that no 
serious attack on Yokohama was in contemplation. 

Circumstances on the spot were of a totally different complexion. 
The energetic c.urse you pursued in concert with the Represen- 
tatives of the other Treaty Powers in these altered circumstances 
bas been entirely approved by Her Majesty's Government, as you 
will have found by my despatch of the 2nd of November, 

You were ordered home that you might in person give to Her 
Majesty's Government fuller information as to the state of things in 
Japan than mere despatches could convey, and that thus Her 
Majesty's Government might be able to come to a satisfactory deci- 
sion as to the course of policy which it might be best to pursue 
with respect to Japan ; but the order given to you to return home 
for that purpose was by no means to be understood as implying your 
removal from your post. 

On the contrury, after hearing from you your explanation of the 
present state of affairs in Japan, I shall wish you to return at once 
to Yokohama, to perform in Japan such additional meritorious ser- 
vices as may be expected from your tried ability and lung experience, 

Iam, &c. (Signed) RUSSELL. 

There is nothing equivocal in this language. It does 
not convey the involuntary approval of a Government 
which has cast a balance between the inconvenience of dis- 
avowing its Representative's acts and the inconsistency of 
endorsing them. We know now, indeed, that Yokohama 
was in no danger of attack, and that whatever injury the 
trade of Nagasaki had sustained owing to the detention 
of junks from the Inland Sea, would have been remedied, 
though perhaps less effectively and rapidly, without the 
aid of the allicd squadron. Bat neither Karl Russell nor 
Sir Rutherford Alcock had access to this knowledge. The 
latter’s ‘‘energetic course” was therefore ‘entirely ap- 
proved,” and he was sent back to Japan to ‘“‘ perform such 
additional meritorious services as might be expected from 
his tried ability and long experience.” ‘hat his instruo- 
tions were of an explicitly pacific nature shows Her 
Majesty’s Government under an aspect very different from 
that too often ascribed to it. That he chose to depart 
from these instructions rather than yield them a blind 
obedience which would have been in better accord with his 
own wishes and sympathies, is a fact which goes to prove, 
not the wantonness of his act, but the weight of the duress 
that dictated it. 

But when we come to examine the penalty subsequently 
inflicted upon Japan, we are confronted by very different 
considerations. We have to determine, first whether there 
were any just grounds for the exaction of an indemnity at 
all, and secondly, by what conditions its amount was 
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And bere it may be well briefly to notice certain argu- 
monts, if such they may be callod, which havo lately found 
expression in the press of this settlement, and which, 
although disfigured by language of such a nature as to 
preclude their discussion under other circumstances, are 
worthy of analysis for the sake of tho insight they afford 
into tho nature of the case for the defence, 

“ Are we to conclude,” it is asked, “ that every country 
which has been strong enough to insist upon the infliction 
of a pecuniary mulct shall be brought under hostile cri- 
ticium?” ‘To this we reply very simply, that if the policy 
of the Treaty Powers is to be thus defended, the defence 
itself constitutes au unanswerable accusation. If a pecu- 
niary mulct was inflicted on Japau because England, 
America, France, aud Holland, iu combination, were strong 
enough to compel payment, then nothing more need be 
said on the subject: the right of might was the principle 
pursued, and England, France, America and Holland at 
once stand convicted of practising not only oppressive ex- 
tortion, but also deliberate doceit against a country utterly 
incompetent to oppose them. For their Representatives 
not once but repeatedly and pointedly denied all intention 
of ‘‘extorting money from either the Taikun or the Dai- 
miyos,” and declared that their earnest wish was rather to 
establish good relations for the advantage of both nations.” 
Either these statements were falschoods, or the Shimono- 
seki Indemnity was not a pecuniary mulct exacted by the 
right of might. 

The Alabama claims and the French indemnity to Ger- 
many are next cited as precedcutsa. We should have 
imagined that the utter irrelevancy of such examples 
would have beon apparent even to the superficial critics 
who adduce them. The Alabama claims represented com- 
pensation for specific injuries done to shipping and pro- 
perty, and their amount was fixed by arbitrators to whom 
both sides had agreed to refer their dispute. Englishmen 
will learn with some surprise that the award of the Geneva 
Convention is to be regarded as a pecuniary mulct in- 
flicted on Great Britain by a stronger power. The French 
indemnity to Germany stands, it is true, on a different 
basis. It was essentially a fine imposed by force of arms, 
and its avowed object was to cripple France’s resources 80 
effectively that for many years she should be incapable of 
disturbing her neighbour's peace. Is it pretended that the 
purpose of the Shimonoseki Indemnity had anything in 
common with this? That it was intended as a means of 
crippling Japau, and, with that idea, levied upon a Prince, 
“in the stability of whose Government,” according to 
Mr. Prayn, “the safety of the Foreign Powers was in- 
volved,” and whose overthrow, according to Sir Rutherford 
Alcock, “ would have been a calamity without redress ?” 

Passing from these curiously ill-chosen precedents, we 
are next informed that Japan's cause cannot be heard be- 
cause her own hands are not clean. She has received in- 
demnities from Korea and China, therefore she must not 
complain if she herself, in her tarn, is made the subject of 
foreign exactions. Already sufficiently frivolous, this line 
of reasoning is further vitiated by an attempt to prove 
that the indemnity paid on account of Formosa was 
Wrongfally extorted. Japan is accused of having violently 
and unlawfully seized Chinese territory and refused to give 
it up without pecuniary compensation. Are we to under- 
stand, then, that Japan's wrong-doing constitutes @ war- 
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rant for foreign injustice? He who undertakes to discuss 
the affairs of this country with the present journalists of 
Yokohama must be prepared for a great deal, but to be 
seriously asked to admit that two wrongs make a right is 
somewhat startling. We distinctly deny that the example 
of avy Oriental nation can furnish Great Britain with 
either a pretext or a precedent. 

As for the Korean indemnity, though quite beside the 
question at issue, wo may remark that its story is a credit 
to Japan. ‘The Mikado'’s Representative and his suit were 
driven from their Legation at Sdul and literally hunted 
out of Korea at the point of the sword by the soldiers of 
the Korean Government itself. In the presence of sucl: 
an outrage, everything suffered by fureigners at Japanese 
hands sinks into insignificance. Yet Japan's conduct was 
marked by the utmost moderation throughout. Obliged to 
incur an expenditure of more than two million yen, she 
was content with au indewnity of five hundred thousand, 
payable in ten annual installments of fifty thousand each, 
without interest. It is difficult to see how the Korean 
Government's responsibility to carry out its treaty obliga- 
tions could have been more cheaply asserted. 

With regard to tle Formosan affair, on the other hand, 
we frankly admit that it presents phases which are not in 
strict accord with political morality. The Japanese had 
been seriously wronged, and the steps they took to obtain 
redress would have been perfectly justifiable hai they 
been preceded by sufficient deference to the sovereign 
claims of a friendly neighbour. But the world has decided 
that they were not so preceded ; that, on the contrary, they 
were in a measure dictated by internal pressure, which, 
however often it has impelled a nation to aggress, will 
never be counted a valid excuse for aggression. Yet while 
condemning the germs of territorial aquisition which the 
Formosan expedition contained, we are bound to admit 
that its results were highly advantageous, not to Japan 
alone, but to the world ; and that when China elected to 
claim sovereign rights in Formosa, she necessarily accepted 
the responsibilities entailed by her previous misgovern- 
ment there. ‘I'hose responsibilities she herself assessed at 
five hundred thousand taels, and to that estimate Japan 
acceded without demur, on the grounds that “ the amount 
of money to be paid was a secondary object.” We fail, 
therefore, to see that so far as this indemnity is concerned 
there is established any precedent applicable to the Shi- 
monoseki question, nor can we admit that if a thousand 
such precedents were established, they would suffice to 
warrant the perpetration of a single act of international 
injustice by England, America, France, and Holland. 

(To be Continued.) 





KOREA AND NEWCHWANG. 


h R. WALTER LAY, Commissioner of Chinese Customs. 

at Newchwang, in his report on the trade of that 
place for 1881, has some interesting and instructive notes 
on the trade of Korea with China, which naturally used to- 
pasa through the Northern port’ He says, however, that 
the exchange of commodities of late has not been on such 
an extensive scale as it was formerly. This falling off he 
ascribes to the footing which the Japanese have secured 
for themselves on the eastern side of the peninsula. Still, 
Newchwang remains the centre of a considerable commerce. 
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between the two countries, It is situated at the extreme | is more remarkable is the acceptance, observed so far away, 


North of the Gulf of Laotong, that continuation of the Gulf| by the Koreans, of Western ideas, an evidently almost di- 





of Pechili and the Yellow Sea, which runs into Manchuria 
beyond the Great Wall, and forms the central, and per- 
haps the most important, indentation of the jagged const 
of Eastern Asia, Writing on the 16th of March last, Mr. 
Lay says, that anyone whocould have visited Newchwang 
during the last two months of the open season, that is, in 
October and November, would have been struck by the 
enormous quantity of shipping in harbour, and would 
have argued therefrom that trade was in a flourishing 
condition, and that the place itself was in a most pros- 
perous state. Arrivals occurred day after day iu uninter- 
rupted succession, until the harbour presented to the eye 
@ perfect forest of masts, and nearly the whole available 
space for the Foreign shipping was taken up. ‘It is 
very likely that at one time we had in port the bulk of the 
sailing vessels now trading on the coast of China. Steamers 
have increased so rapidly in numbers, and have reduced 
their freights to such « low figure, that sailing vessels have 
now hard work to contend against them, and must ulti- 
mately quit the field altogether. It seemed, however, like 
satire, when looking at the vast array of masts which 
presented itself here a few months back—nineteen- 
twentieths of which belonged to sailing vessels—to assert 
that steamers were gaining ground at the expense of 
sailing vessels, whose days had passed away.”” The writer 
continues to the effect that though steamers have syp- 
planted sailing vessels at most ports, and though the 
change has been accepted, it is not so likely that an 
innovation in that direction will take place in the North 
all at once. The change will be gradual, but that it will 
come eventually there can be no doubt; that is the 
opinion of everyone, and it must be accepted. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Lay has his theory for the delay. There are many 
Ohinese who object to steamers; who prefer the sailing 
vessel, with its unlimited lay days, to the steamer, which 
no sooner than she is in port wants to be off again. 
“The charter of a sailing vessel affords a Chinaman 
plenty of time in which to thimk over his affairs and the 
steps he is about to take; and what does a native enjoy 
more than leisure time? He objécts to be hurried, and 
éhe man who will not give him time to think is the man 
whom he will eschew. When the steamer can meet him 
in the matter of time, he will turn his attention in that 
direction, but not until that happy period arrives; unless 
in the meantime he changes his business habits so as to 
keep the pace with the times.” But this pleasant gossip 
‘is by the way. 

Reverting t6 the influence which Japanese settlement 
in the hermit kingdom has had upon the commerce of that 
-country with the outer world through Newchwang (Mr. 
Lay writes the two open ports Fushan and Yianshan), 
se find that the traders of Tokiyo and Yokohama in those 
nooks in the South and East have supplied the country cf 
their adoption with most things which were formerly fed 
te the recluse from the North. Many influential Korean 
merchants who at one time carried on their business at 
ithe “ Korean Gate,” an interesting but apparently de- 
eaying frontier settlement, have migrated to the two open 
ports, and left in their place a class of traders “ who are 
imply pedlars.” This experience, of course, is nothing 
new in the history of international tradal changes. What 
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rect result of Japanese intercourse in places remote from 
each other. Just twelve months ago the Customs Com- 
missioner saw that the old notion of exclusiveness was fast 
disappearing from the minds of people, while the Govern- 
ment, unable to arrest the march of events, was already 
allowing its subjects comparative freedom in the matter 
of leaving or returning to their country. This was some 
months before thut émeute in Soul, which had the happy 
effect of advancing ratherthan retarding progress. Of yore, 
all commerce between Chinese and Koreans was conducted 
at the ‘‘ Gate” above mentioned, natives of the peninsula 
having to obtain a pass to travel even thus far, and being 
forbidden, under pain of death, to go any farther. Nowa 
Korean has only to pay duty on his goods to enable him, 
if he cannot dispose of them at the ‘‘Gate,” to carry them 
even to Newchwang. Beyond Shanhaikwan, however, on 
the road to the Chinese capital, hecan only take them under 
special permit; and then he must be in the suite of an 
Ambassador. Our author alludes to the “ periodical "°—it 
is anndal—embassy from Soul to Peking. According to 
him it is composed of about two hundred individuals, To 
each of these a passport is given, so that he may have 
something to show should his official right to travel be 
called in question. The holders of passports either bring 
with them Korean productions for sale, or, for a considera- 
tion, transfer their passports to others for that purpose 
The restrictions against the exit of Koreans from their 
country having been relaxed, there is no longer any 
necessity to confine operations to the “Gate,” and the 
fuirs, therefore, which have been held there three times a 
year, are now losing all their former importance. ‘ The 
Chinese are beginning to feel dissatisfied at the influx of 
Koreans into their country, arguing very rationally that 
privileges of trade should be reciprocal. Whilst Koreans 
can come in this direction with freedom, Chinese who 
venture across the border do so at the peril of their lives. 
Far north in the wilds of Manchuria, the Koreans have 
been induced to settle on Chinese territory, and in one of 
the Peking Gazette's issues a few months ago there ap- 
peared a memorial from a Tartar-General of Kirin, te- 
questing the Imperial sanction to allow taxes to be paid 
in cattle to suit the convenience of settlers who were not 
allowed to bring away money from their own country.” 
Ginseng, that, to Chinese, inestimable root, is the chief 
and most valuable product that the Koreans bring across 
the border. ‘Ihe particular species of panax are not men- 
tioned by the writer, who, however, adds so far to our 
knowledge as to inform us that wild ginseng grows in the 
hills, aud takes more than thirty years to arrive at perfec- 
tion, but may be used when only twelve years old. Other: 
kinds, such as those known to the trade as “ first” and 
“(second " quality Korean, are the results of special cul- 
ture, requiring both capital and time for their development. 
The usual period allowed for the cultivated root to attain 
its full growth is from five to six years : it is then dug up, 
washed, and dried in a pan over a fire; and, after the skin 
has been scraped away, it-is ready for the market. Once 
every year a small red flower is-put forth, the seed from 
which is carefully preserved and sown the following year. 
The root thrives best in a sandy soil. Amongst other 
things that Korea produces are gold-dust, tiger-skins, 
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sables, and human hair. An experimental shipment of 
the last named to England was made last year, but with 
what result has not yet been ascertained. Tigers and 
leopards, as the Duke of Genoa and other travellers have 
reported, abound in Korea, but few skins from that coun- 
try pass through Newchwang. 

At the conclusion of his article, Mr. Lay alludes to a 
work on Korea by Pére Dallet, to which, we regret to say, 
we have no immediate access. As quoted by the Com- 
missioner, however, the worthy missionary has a high 
estimate of the miveral resources of the country. He says 
that the mountains conceal a wealth of gold, silver, and 
copper. The first mentioned metal, may be gathered in 
the north by merely turning over the soil, but excavations 
are not allowed under the severest penalties, the people 
not even venturing to pick the metal up on account of the 
impossibility of disposing of it. Some assert that the 
Government discourages mining enterprise from fear of 
exciting the cupidity of powerful neighbours; others 
attribute the motive to the fear of a revolt, which, it is 
feared, would infallibly break out if a large number of 
workmen were concentrated on ground far away from the 
capital, and where there is little or no official authority. 
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What a chance for Australian and Californian miners, 
from whose presence, the quiet inhabitants of these 
auriferous hills may well pray to be protected. Iron, Pére 
Dallet says, is so plentiful in some places that after heavy 
rain it may be freely obtained, people picking up as much 
as they like of it. Is there truth, after all, in the story 
that Korean kings of old were buried in golden coffius ? 

Finally, Commissioner Lay thinks, or thought a year 
ago, that the populations of the peninsula are in favour of 
opening their country to trade, and simply await with 
open arms the advent of foreigners. He adds that this 
feeling does not necessarily indicate a desire on the part 
of the official class to welcome a chauge. Meanwhile, in 
exchange for the various articles which Koreans take to 
Newohwang, they obtain foreign piece-goods, native cloth, 
silk piece-goods, and treasure. ‘hey also like foreign 
dyes, and are not proof against the seductive charms of 
opium. It is some satisfaction to Mr. Lay to be able to 
think that, as the trade of the port has been almost 
entirely in the hands of Chinese since it was first opened, 
it is more than likely that the Chinaman and not the 
foreigner introduced the well-known narcotic into a new 
and unexplored country. 
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SILK. 





The following statistics are farnished by the Silk Association of the America :— 
, Raw Sixx, &c. 
Imports of Raw Silk at the Ports of New York and San Francisco, for the month of Dec., 1882...2,056 pakages.-—$1],304,132. 
Imports of Waste Silk, Pierced Cocoons, &c., at N. York and 8.F., for the month of December, 1882... 603 pakages. == § 196,616. 


The following are the Imports of Raw Silk at the Ports of New York and San Francisco, in the Calendar Years :— 





Total...| 2,784 


5,991,895 | 4,138 
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For Werx Beaixxtxo Frivay, Marcn 2nxp, 1883. 
Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hongé, Tokiyo, Japan. 
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REMARKS. 

Heavy line represents barometer. 
Light-continuous line—max. & min. thermometers. 
——————.—.——represents velocity of wind. 
percentage of humidity. 
Max. velocity of wind 26.1 miles per hour on Monday at 11 ro 
aon barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level of 

een, : 

The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 30-135 
‘inches on Monday at 11 p.m., and the lowest was 29.718 inches 
on Sunday af 6 p.m. ‘ 

The highest temperature for the week was 50.3 and the lowest 
was 27.5 on Tuesday. The maximum and minimum for the 
“Corresponding week of last year were 5).0 and 30.0 respectively. 

The total amount of rain for the week was -575 inches against 
°118 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 
lll 


CHESS PROBLEM. 


From the Canadian Illustrated News. 
By D. W. Cuanx, Siberia. 











; e White. 
King = at Q. Kt. oq. 
Queen at Q. BR. 8. 
Rook : at K, 2. 
Bishop at K. B. sq. 
Knight at Q. 8. 
Pawn at Q. Kt. 2. 

Black. 

Kin at Q. Kt. 6. 
Roo, at K. aq. 
Bishop at K. B.2 
Pawns at 


c. Kt 3,Q2, QB. 2, Q.K.5, and 
Q.B. 5. 


White to play and mate in 8 moves, 


Google 
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Solution of Chess Problem of 8rd March, 
by G. L. Stare, Bolton. 


White, Black. 
1.—Q. to K. Kt. 7, 1.—Any move. 
2.— Mates accordingly. 


Correct solutions received from “ Tena,” and “ W.H.8," 
————————————yyy_—_—_——— 
SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


v———_—————— 


; ARRIVALS. 

Mar. 4, British ganboat Sheldrake, Lient.-Commander Marcus L. 
Bridger, 455, 4-gune, 370 H.P., from Kobe, February 28th. 

Mar. 4, Japanese steamer Wakanowra Marx, R. W alter, 1,342, 
from Kobe, March 2nd, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

Mar. 5, German steamer Olympia, E. Christiansen, 783, from Kobe, 
March 4th, General, to Simon, Evers & Co. 

Mar. 6, Frouch steamcr Meazalch, Homers, 1,273, from Hongkong, 
March Ist, Mails aud General, to M. i. Co. 

Mar. 7, Japanese steamer Takachiho Maru, C. Nye, 1,407, from 
Kobe, March 5th, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 


Mar. 7, British steamer Arabic, W. G. Pearne, 2,787, from Hong- 


Pier Alerch lst, General, to O. & O. Co. ; x . 
ar. 7, British barguo Sulidor, Schrosder, 240, from ki, Feb. 
28th, Coal, to H. MacArthur, se Sis 


Mar. 7, German schoouer Johann Carl, E. Ploeger, 144, from Takao, 
ite ed 13th, Sugar, to Boyes & Co. ae 
ar. 7, Japanese steamor Atigata Maru, J. n, 1, f 
Hakedate, General, to M.B Go. : a cori 
Mar. 7, German barque Francis $ Amanda, Boregward, 870, from 
‘ae 18th, Sugar, to Chinese, ‘ 
ar. 8, Japanese stenmer Zokio Meru, R. Swain, 1,146, from Shang- 
hai and ports, Mail. and General, to M. B Co. 


Mar. 9, Japanese steamer Wejji Mfarx, Captain Allen, 1,030, from 
Otarunai and Lakolace, General, to Lighthouse Department. 





DEPARTURES. 

Mar. 4, Japanese steamer Shinagawa Marv, Kilgour, 1,169, for 
Sendai, Geveral, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Mar. 4, Britich steamer, Merioncthshire, Read, 1,245, for London 
via Kobe, General, despatched by Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Mar. 5, British steamer Coptic, Kidley, 2,787, for Hongkong, Mails 
and General, despatched by O. & O. Co. 

Mar. 5, Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, ©. Young, 1,229, for 
a aay via Oginohama, Mails and Genoral, despatched by M.' 


Mar. 6, British steamer Flintshire, Courtney, 1,237, for New York 
vid Japan and China porta, Tea. and General, despatched by 
Adameoon, Bell & Co. Te ge 3 

Mar. 6, Japanese steamer Wakanours Maru, Christensen, 1,348, for 
Kobe, Mails and Gencral, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Mar. 6, American ship Northern Light, J. Slocum, 1,859, for Philip. 
pines, Ballast, despatohed wi Captain. 

Mar. 6, German brig Else, Brinokmeier, 279, for Nagasaki, Ballast, 
despatched by FI. MacArthur. 

Mar. 7, Japanese steamer Genkai Maru,G.. W. Conner, 1,084, fer 
Shanghai and ports, Mails and General, despatche! by M. B. Co. 

Mar. 9. German steamer Olympia, E. Christiansen, 783, for Havre 
and Hambarg, Tea and General, despatched by Simon, Evers & Co. 

Mar. 9, Japanese steamer Chitose Maru, 293, for Yokkaichi, Gene- 
ral, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Mar. 10, Japanese steamer Shario Marx, Thomas, 524, for Korea 
via Kobe, General, despatched by M. B. Co: 

Mar. 10, British ateamer Arabic, W. G. Pearne, 2,787, for San 
Francisco, Mails and General, despatched by O. & O. Co. 

Mar. 10, British steamer Khiva, P. Uarris, 1,419, for Hongkong vif 
Kobe and Nagasaki, Mails and General, despatched by P. & O. Co, 





PASSENGERS. 

Per British steamer Aferioncthshire, for London :—Mrs. O. D. 
Moea, and five children, Mice Stanley, and Miss Taylor. : 

Per British steamor Coptic, for Hongkong :—Mies Williams 
and servant, Messrs. \V. H. Smith and son, G. Carvagal, J. Vidal, 
and Drainmond Anderson in cabin. 

Per German stcamer Olympia, from Kobe:—36 Japanese in 
steerage. 

Pert French steamer Menzaleh, from Hongkong :—Mr. and Mrs. 
Digron and 8 children, Messrs. J. Meldrum, Mingard, Kinnisao, 
and Whermann in cabin; 1 European and 3 Chinese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Arabic, from Hongkong :—Mrs. B. C. Gray, 
2 children and servant, Messte. Phil. H. Kirby, and J. K. Davis in 
cabin ; and Messrs. Joshua Johnson, U.S.N., and Tung Am May in 
ateerage. For San Fraucieco! Mr. R. Stewart, Jan., in cabin; and 
637 Chinese in steerage. : 

Per Japancee ateamer Genxkai Maru, for Shanghai and porte :— 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Morse, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. Looke, Mr. and Mrs. 
Werhamann and 8 children, Messrs. E. Bouger, J. Pan, E. C. Kirby, 
J. R. Moree, C. Wiggins, J. Speed, W. Robbins, K. Wada, A. 


_] Mochibara, S. Nakamura, Y. Shibayama, MM. Endo, H. Sa«aki, M. 


Kimishima, U. Yoshino, K. Nakayama. M. Morita, and Kamiyo in 
cabin. : . 2 

Per British steamer Arabic, for San, Francisco :—Mies Menziea 
and maid, Messrs. H. P. Fletcher, and R. Stewart, Jun., USN., 
in cahin; and 633 Chinese in steerage. For New York i Messrs. 
W.H. Clayson, Edwaid Duun and child, Chas. Braces, and L-E. 
Fobes in cabin. For Paris: Messrs. ‘Hermaun Broechen, N. 
Schleseer, and J. Lescasse in cabin; For London: Mr. N. L. 
Meuzics in cabin.. For Bremem : Mr. Richard Reiff in cabin. 
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IMPORTS. 
During the week the business in all staples has been on a very small scale, but at the close there seems more enquiry 
for Yarns ut about unchanged prices, but Bombays have relatively had the largest share of attention. Shirtings remain 


quite neglected, and no other Goods call for any special remark, 
COTTON PIECE GOODS :— 


COTTON YARNS :— 
Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium ... per picul $26.00 to 28.75 Taffachelas ... «2. ++ 12 yds. 43 per piece... $1.75 to 2.07% 
ane Good to Best... ... «.. ii 29.50 to 31.00 | WOOLLENS :— 
Bombay, No. 20 do, os. nee ane ” 26.00 to 28.25 Plain Orleans... ... ... ... 40-32 yds. 82 in. ... $3.80 to 5.25 
Nos. 28 to 32 Common to Medium... = $2.00 to 82.75 Figured Orleans ... ... ... 29-31 ,, 81,, ... 3.25 to 4.00 
i ‘i ood to Best... ... i 3 33.00 to 35.00 | Italian Cloth... ... .. ... 30 5, 80,, ... 0.18 to 0.30: 
py BB COED on. ose nee tee tee cee a 86.00 to 37.50 Mousselines de Laines:—Crape 24 ,, 80,, ... 0.144 to 0.15% 
COTTON PIECE GOODS :— do. Itejime 24 ep 80 4, ove 0.184 to 0.25 
Grey Shirtings :—83 tb per plece 384 to 39 in... $1.70 ,to 2.324 | Cioths pie usen eo 4 oy ee re oe 
” ” 9 ” o 45 in... 1.90 to 2.45 Presidents. ... .. «64 4, 66,, ... 0.45 to 0.52 
T’Cloth:-7% ..._... 24 yds. 32 in. per piece 1.424 to 1.50 Weer pe eur Tene s pst 
SO at aE ee ee ee ee an aae. | ck CO biden vs . . eg. eee : 
arn parva os ie moat 1.65 t01-75 | Biankets, scarlet and greeu, 6 to 6 Me, peri ... 0.37 to 0.41 
Cotton Italians & Sateens Black $2 ,, peryard 0.07 to0.09 | IRON 
Tarkey Reds: 2 to 2} tb 24 yds. SO ,, per pieoo 1.15 to 1.45 Hiss Bere 3 fe coe con cee cee cee cee cee awe $2.BO to 2.85 
0. 2to2gth24,, 80,, a 130 to 1.60 a bo, ‘sees ba0% dnb. sade Roe” eed> “Sear ve’ BAO! 003.16 
Go. Sib... 24, «680, ae 1.65 to 1.80 Rounds and equaresuptoZin. ... ... ... ... 3.00 to 3.10 
Velvets :—Black ... ... 85 ,, 22,, a3 6.00 to 7.00 Nailrod assorted... 20. coo sso soe coe coe coe 2.90 002.70 
Lewns ... .. 12 ,, 42-8 o 0.72} to 0.77) do. esmalleise ... ... ... ses cee cee wee 8,80 #0 2.90 


KEROSENE.—The only sale reported during the week has been one of 8,000 cases Stella brand at $1.90 per case. 
Deliveries have been 9,000 cases, leaving a stock on hand of about 174,000 cases sold and unsold oil. 
Devoe ... eco eco ase see wee por case, $2.05 | Other brands... soe eee ooo por case, $1.90 to 1.92 


SUGAR.—During the past few days business has somewhat improved, and Brown Formoras have been in 
moderate demand at fully the rates quoted below, leaving a stock ov hand of 18,000 bags. There in no change te note io 
the prices of other grades, but stucks are gradually being reduced, notwithstanding free arrivals, and that of White is only 


about 2,000 bags. 


White, No.1... 1. cee ase nse vee POF pical, $8.50 to 9.00 White, No.4... sss ssn see cee oe . per pioul, $6.25 to 6.75 
Si Fea et wedi “Seve ‘bean fase. tebe fA 8.00 to 8.50 Sac fee. Bs sieve ~“san) (aber eas-veak ceaen” gp 6.25 to 5.50 
Beige Sas i. Gia ee “ie 7.25 to 8.00 Brown Formosa on. os. ose see cee 4.10 to 4.15 





EXPORTS. 


SILK.—There has been a fair demand for Filatures and Hank sorts during the week, and the business would have 
been larger were it not for the redaced stock, and poor assortment now offering. Purchases on Japanese account have now 
ceased, and the Market is quiet with prices well muintained. Settlements during the week are Filatures 220, Hanks 200, 
Kakedas 47, and Hamatekys 30 piculs, but rejections of the last two classes were very heavy, being 165 piculs, which 
deducted, make settlements only 382 piculs. Total settlements to date, 20,809 piculs (including 2,888 piculs direct ship- 
ments hy Japanese). Stock, 2,430 piculs. 







Hanks—No. land? ... ... Sea~ ad taae iene, Zest None Filatures—No. 2 ... cs coe cos ene coe cee cee $590 to 
- pe 2 svn coe cee cee cee cee cee cee $510 to 520 Kakedas—Extra 2.00 0.0 ccs coe cnn cee teen : oe 
rs MRR ee ces cee nee ase are aes eee 490 to 500 a No.1... cee cee cee cee tne tee wee 600 to 615 
ae »» Sand Inferior Sede. eee, Jose. eee: dee 410 to 470 a” pe 3B vee coe cee ceo cee coe ces coe ©6560 t0 570 
Filaturee—Extra ... ... ses ate tee ne tee eee 640 bo 650 ” Inferioe .. ose se nee cee tee ge 500 to 580 
96 No.1, 10 to lS ... ... 12. see coe coe 620 to 630 Hamateky—1 and 3... 20. 22. cee ces cee ee «450 to 460 
-" oo We DR CONG 20. 20. cee cee cee wee 620 to 630 oe Sand Inferior... ... ... 00 200 so 400 to 480 


TEA.—An active demand has prevailed since the 8rd instant. Supplies having been co ti i 
advance of about $1 per picul has been establiched on Fine and Lower snides Bettloments sugres ts 10a eae 
ward a 0g ~— ore of the ar ont 166,610 picule, against 177,838 pieuls at the same period last season. 

otal arrivals are 365 picule, against 182 picule at the corresponding date in 1882. Settl te . 
are 271,643 piculs, against 287,776 piculs at the same time last Gee . Rea ere 


















Common 2... se ee ee ee te tee we + ee $10 Fine 2... ce cee tee ane _ ' 
Geol Common <2. Sanne es ebiil| tek oe ee eee 
Galmdicg ee Oe ae ee “| Noma 
; EXCHANGE. 
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Nothing of importance transpired during the pact week, if we exce 
MING of | : pt the reported sale of the G 
Oriel _ it is said, $14,000 to Japanese buyers. re sudden rise took place in the Ae for the voyage fete fe 
to Shane: but was not maintained, and business can scarcely now be done at former quotations. For New. York, vie 
 caens nro the eteamship Flintshire was dexpatched on the 5th instant, the Merionethshire sailed on the ath 
Hamburg. ndon, Havre, and Hamburg, while the German steamer Olympia sailed on the 8th instant for Havre and. 
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rates. The Mission is not competent, of coarse, to pro- 
mise anything definite. Everything depends on His 
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part of the Government at Sdul to promote the foreign 
commerce of Korea. Such, at any rate, is the impression 
that has been received at Shanghai, and our information 
is to the effect that Herr Mollendorff confidently expects 
to achieve in a short time the purpose of his visit to China, 
and to take back to Korea a couple of million taels ne wall 
as a promise that some foreign arms will immediately 
establish agencies at the open ports. 


ee 


Korea's affairs, it must be confessed, continue to present 
the same puzzling enigmas that have distinguished them 
ever since China conceived the idea of asserting her suze- 
rainty in so sudden and conspicuous a fashion. The tenor 
of the information we have recently laid before our readers, 
implies, as they have doubtless observed, that Herr M6l- 
lendorff is to some extent playing an independent part, or 
rather that he is espousing Korean interests with more 
sincerity than his antecedents and the circumstances of 
his appointment would have warranted us toexpect. Itis 
not impossible, indeed, that he may hold a discretionary 
brief, and that, while the final purpose of his proceedings 
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authenticated by the name and address of the writer, not for publi- 
eation, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

It is cularly requested that all letters on business, relating to 
Advertisements, Job-printing, or Accounts, be addressed to the 
Maxacxr: 
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YOKOHAMA: SATURDAY, MARCH 17ra, 1883. 


DEATH. 
Suddenly, on 18th January, at Bolton, Lancashire, aged 29, 
Fraxcis ALEXANDER DALLas Szyaxour, eldest son of the late Rev. 
Francis Payne Seymour, Rector of Havant, Hants. 






We have to apologize to our “2 the very faully manner 


in which both the Duily and Weekly : of the “Japan Mail” | must always be to keep the grent bulk of Koroa’s forcign 
are at present printed. The dif . a ole. Fig contend | trade in Chinese channels, he is also empowered to dis- 
Shave ieeaperehle. - Poveie Ye sethinery ad ofan guise this design even by the aid of substantial concessions 


Enyland, we can only appeal to the —..gnce of the public. So soon 
as cur new plant comes to hand, tz propaee to increase the size of the 
“ Mail” and otherwise improve #e form, and we trust that we shall 
then be able to atone, in sume degree, fur present short-comings. We 
take this opportunity to mention that as tchnical difficulties preclude 
the publication of a mail issue until our plant is renewal, subscribers 
to that issue will be supplied, in the interval, with copies of the 
** Weekly Mail.” 


to alien interests. It muet be granted, however, that 
everything he does is done with a view to China's profit 
and iu furtherance of a fixed policy. What that policy 
is, there caunot be much doubt. Li Hung-chang has 
apparently been careful to keep the onter world iu 
ignorance of his tradal arrangements with the hermit 
kingdom, but, if secrecy was desired, it has not been 
guarded so successfally that we are altogether in the dark 
as to the terms upon which Chinese merchants enn carry 
on business in the peninsula, aud those terms, speaking 
approximately, place foreigners at a disadvantage of some 
ten or fifteen per cent. In a word, Chinn means to take 
practical charge of Korea’s foreign relations. Sho wilt 
let her new dependency receive just as much Western 
civilization as can filter through Celestial sources, aud 
whatever disposition to be liberal to the outer world Herr 
M@llendorff and his associates may display, we shall be 
very much surprised if they are permitted to take any step 
calculated to confer on Korea even a small measure of com- 





NOTES. 





In our last issue we described the total want of success 
which had attended the efforts of the Korean Mission to 
China, and the unwillingness of the foreign merchants of 
Shanghai to risk any capital in » country where trade is 
already virtually monopolized by the China Merchants’ 
Steam Navigation Company, and where imports are sub- 
ject to a duty of ten to twenty per cent ad valorem. Our 
latest advices, however, indicate a diminution of this reluc- 
tance in view of the fact that the members of the Mission 
hold out hopes of a considerable reduction of the tariff 
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mercial independence. If it were possible for us to look 
at these things from an Oriental standpoint, we should 
probably appreciate and applaud China's policy. Inter- 
course between the East and the West has not hitherto 
been of such a nature as to warrant us in expecting auy 
very expansive confidence on the part of the unwilling re- 
cipiouts of our friendship. Even had Orientals lacked 
astuteness to make the discovery for themselves, our 
own philanthropists and philosophers have instructed 
them as to the true significance of those specious pretexts 
—the spread of religion and the expansion of commerce— 
which have thinly veiled Occidental aggression since the 
days when Pope Alexander VI. parcelled out the unknown 
countries of the earth between the Spaniards and the Porta 
guese, and Queen Elizabeth ex powered Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert “to discover and take possession of remote and 
heathen countries,” down to our own Janus-faced times, 
when men are invited to sign “ conventions of peace and 
amity” uuder the muzzles of their well-wishers’ guns. 
We have a great deal of fault to find with both the 
Japanese and the Chinese because they do not entrust to 
us without reserve the guardianship of their interests, 
and permit us to choose our own good time for restoring 
to them the rights of which we have deprived them for 
our own profit. But the long and short of the matter is 
that we have failed to make ourselves trusted. Like be- 
gets like, and we reap as we have sown. Possibly China 
herself may not be quite sure about her exact purpose 
with regard to Korea's foreign policy, but at all events 
she means to be circumspect, and most assuredly she is 
not to be blamed for the intention. Japan is working in 
the other direction : not, perhaps, altogether for the sake 
of progress, bat in some degree because sho is jealous of 
Chinese influence in the peninaula and would gladly sub- 
vert it by fostering a spirit of which all the world would 
approve. ‘Ihe réles of the two Empiras are very distinctly 
marked, and our readere-will probably agreo that while 
the one is to be applauded, the other is not undeserving 
of sympathy. 





We had occasion, some time ago, to observe that nothing 
tends to convince as of the soundness of our views more thau 
the fact that to controvert oar arguments it is necessary 
apparently to begin by perverting them. To this we may 
now add that if the editor uf the Fapan Mail were disposed 
to rely on negative evidence, he might draw a very comfort- 
able inference from observing that all the sins laid to his 
charge have their origin in the imagination of his accusers. 
Our settlement rejoices in the possession of more than one 
Quilp who derives a savage joy from the operation of batter- 
ing Ggure-heads of his own construction, and really the 
process is so little calculated to injure anybody that even 
the originals of the effigy are unwilling to interfere. If 
therefore, we call attention to the striking dissimilarity be- 
tween the features of the last figure-head and those it professes 
to resemble, we beg our readers to believe that we do so 
not from any wanton wish to spoil sport, but because we 
are persuaded that the truth will be found amusing after 
such a preface of fiction, justas at the Barmecide's enter- 
tainment the visible victaals were rendered doubly palatable 
by the imaginary condiments which preceded them. Here, 
then, is the original of the figure-lead :— 


We have no desire to be prophets of evil, but it is impossible to 
be indifferent to the reflectione sugvested by the premeuk circum- 
stauces of local trade. When we see English merchants of auch 
well established integrity and ability that their command of capital 
is practically unlimited, keen men of business who, living frugally 
and toiling untiringly, are content to sacrifice their comforts €o 
their hopes aud who enlist every lesitimate commercial device in 
the cause of success—when we see men of this sort unable to do 
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|more than make incomings balauce outgoings, and failing in many 
cases to do evcn so much, we cannot help thinking that Japan will 
fare worse when she bas to walk atively alone than when she was 
able to command the su;port of such agents. Still, itis plain that 
she will only be peraunded of this by experience. To her eyes Yo- 
kolama ecems a veritable El Dorado. spe, ret apparently sump- 
tuous style of living, their fine houses and lavish ways, suggest 
easily acceasible sources of wealth, and it is not at all sarprising 
that their share of the profits derived from a common trade should 
be excessively estimated by their native partners. Thore is to be 
remembered also Japan's insatiable desire to be commercially inde- 
pendent, a desire wiich has been excited to fever heat by the 
mtolerant and arbitrary attitude of her foreign friends, and which 
is not at all likely to be cooled by the unfavorable condition of the 
local markets, Everything, in short, points to a reduction of 
foreigners’ basiness in Yokohama and an increase of direct trade, 
by i ich results Japan is more likely to gain morally than mate- 
rially. 


And here is the figure-head :— 


During the past two years the Japan Mail has lost no opportenty 
to atir up as much ill feeling between the Japanese people and the 
handful of respectable foreigners resident in this country as it is 
poasible for such a newspaper to do. The prevailing impression 
growing out of the isteucy of these attempts to create con- 
flicting interests is that the newspaper iu question is acting in 
obedience to superior dictates with an ulterior object. The time 
has arrived wheu the Japan Afail should be called upon to show the 
grounds upon which it relies as foundation for the charges directly 
and indirectly preferred against the bearing and conduct of foreigners 
in their transactions with the Japanese people. If the Japaz 
Afail can point out specific abuses it can aleo suggest a eer ; for 
it is preposterous to suppose that foreign merchants established here 
persistently adhere to an attitude of arbitrary intolerance, or have 
constaut recourse to the arts of chicane in their transactions with a 
people whose honesty and simplicity are beyond suspicion. 


There is something really noble in the indepentence of this 
portrait painter, The English merchnnts of his original are 
“men of well established integrity, who enlist every legitimate 
commercial device in the cause of success; the English mer- 
chants of his portrait are men who “ have constant recourse 
to the arts of ‘chicane in their transactions” with the 
Japanese. This is an average example of the devices resorted 
to by certain writers to make capital by defaming the Fapax 
Mail; to thrast themselves into public notice by fighting 
noisy daels with visionary opponents. Why Falstaff’s 
* rogues in buckrain” were nothing to it. ‘TI tell thee what, 
Hal—if I tell thee a lie, spit in my face, call me a horse. 
Thon knowest my old ward :—here I lay and thas I bore my 
point,” and so forth, and so forth. 

The Fapan Mail doubtless says a great deal that is not 
pleasant, bnt so does everybody who speaks the trath, if the 
proverb be credible. The Fapan Mail, however, addresses 
itself to the intelligence, not to the prejadices, of its readers, 
and for Quilps, Falstaffs, aud others of like kidney it has 
only one counsel :— Breath a while, and then to it again.” 


6 
@ * 


Punch used toam: “@s readers, and indeed does so 
still from time to tir. reproducing oddities of syntax 
or logic from the adve nd correspondence columns 
of his contemporaries. in Yokohama the most prolific 
sources of similar diversion exe the catalogues and notices 
of auctioneers, which are sometimes gems of comicality— 
as witness the aunouncoment of a sale which took place 
last Monday, when the public was offered “‘ A Splendid Col- 
lection of Antique Carvings and Curios made during the 
Inst 18 years.” Occasionally, however, the editorial 
columns of the local press are adorned with eccentricities, 
which, if less palpable at first sight, are not less bizarre 
when closely scrutinized. Here is an example :—“ The 
conduct of those responsible for it”—zi.e. “ the raising of 
& question as to Japan’s “national equality in status, 
integrity, and intellect with other nations ”"— seems to 
be dictated by the same sort of feeling which the young 
man had who went to a dinner party ix a coat not as good 
as those worn by the other guests. He made himself quite 
miserable because he thought every one was looking at 
him and thinking meanly of him, whereas he was not re- 
garded at all, and the coat he wore was a matter of the 
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profoundest indifference to the others. 
wretchedness of that young man is exactly imitated by 
this country. Ifthe Japanese Government were not per- 
petually engaged in advertising the fact, the world at 
large would be unaware of its disability, but as it is, they 
are just as indifferent as the guests at the dinner would 
have been, had the vain and fidgetty young man, in the 
shabby coat, been so impolitic and so fussy as to have again 


and again called attention to it.” 


Was there ever such a hopelessly confused simile! In the 
Girat place we are told that the vain young man “ was not re- 
garded at all,” and that “the coat he wore was a matter of the 
profoundest indifference” to his companions ; in the next place, 
we are told that his “self-made wretcheduess is exactfy imi- 
tated hy this country where the Government is perpetually 
engaged in advertizing the fact of its disability ;” and finally 
we are informed that the young man’s companions would have 
been indifferent to his shabby coat “ had he been so impolitic 
and so fussy as to have again and ayain called attention to 
it.” ‘What, in the name of all sane speech, was it that really 
happened to this vain young.man? Antique curios manafac- 
tared during the last 18 years are nothing to this. 

e°e 

Without the evidence of this labrynith of hathos nobody 
could possibly have believed that there would be found an 
Eng)ish journal ready to propound such a theory. If Japan 
will only keep silence and refrain from complaint, she is pro- 
mised that her “ disability”—not inability, observe, but 
“ disability "—shall remain a matter of complete indifference 
to the world. Oh! admirable standard of jastice and mo- 
rality. The merits of this country’s cause would be nothing 
to us, could we bat silence her importunity. We fasten upon 
her the bitterest stigma that can be attached to a civilized 
nation ; we tell her that she is incompetent to administer 
justice within her own territories or to protect the lives and 
properties of those dwelling there ; wo openly proclaim that 
we do not trust .her sofficiently to treat her as an equal, and 
that ontil we can trost her—which we are not more disposed 
to do now than we were twenty years ago—we propose to 
sacrifice her national rights to the paltry gains ef a commerce 
which we have forced upon her: we tell her all this and 
having made our meaning quite plain, we— that is to say, the 
Representatives of the fifteen lending Powers of the Universe 
—turn round and with savage irony assare her that the best 
thing she can do is to keep silenee, Jest by her complaints she 
make the world aware of her wisfortune! Is this indeed the 
character we would have the Japanese ascribe to us ? 


“Your Welshman says, ‘ The Trath against the World’ 
Much more the truth agaiust myself. 





We learn, on apparently trustworthy authority, that Sir 
T. Wade's return to Peking is no longer contemplated. His 
resignation has been tendered aud, itis said, definitely accepted. 
Bamoar is of course busy about his successor, but as yet every- 
thing is in the region of conjecture. [t is confidently stated 
that the embassy will be offered, in ghe first place, to Sir Julian 
Pauncefote, but we scarcely think that the Intter will be will- 
ing to exchange the position of Permanent Under Secretary 
in London, with a salary of £2,300 -a year, for the poot 6f 
Minister at Peking with a stipend of six thonsand. Sir John 
Pope Hennessy’s name is also mentioned, and it is said that 
his appointment has been solicited by the Chinese Government, 
a proceeding which would doubtless carry considerable weight. 
Sir John would probably succeed mach better as a diplomatist 
than as a Governor, ‘lo be pupular in the latter capacity he 
would bave to commence by abjuriug Lis propensity to treat 
natives like human beings, whereas that very disposition might 
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become a powerful element of success in a diplomatic career. 
His nomination would assuredly he hailed with acclamation by 
the Chinese, and might have the effect of cousiderably streng- 
thening England's position in the Middle Kingdom. Bat if, 
on the other hand, the saffrages of foreigners residing in the 
Far East were registered, almost every vote would bu cast fur 
Sir Harry Parkes ; and it mast be confessed that, having regard 
to the restless and uncertain mood China seems to be develop- 
ing, the guardianship of British interests could not be entrusted 
to better hands than those of the able, energetic, aud resolute 
official whose name occupies such a prominent place in the 
recent history of China and Japan. 





Who has not been tormented, when travelling in Japan, by 
the trouble of carrying about a supply of soap? = “I'here is no 
greater nuisance to the natty tourist than that perforated tin 
box which will insist on making a voyage through one’s 
valise, leaving an unssthetic trail upon clean shirt fronts aud. 
cambric pocket handkerchiefs, The Japanese themselves 
are evidently not insensible to this annoyance, for they have 
devised an admirable method of overcoming it. That Jack 
of-all-Trades, the Tokiyo Printing Bureau (Insetsn-Kiyoku), 
has recently added to its maltifarions iudnstrics the mauufac- 
tare of soap paper. Thne, instead of buying a cake of soap, 
the intending tourist can now provide himself with a packet 
of soap wafers, one of which he uses at a time, leaving the 
remainder as dry and manageable as ever. The evident 
economy of this device will doubtless recommend it strongly 
to the Japanese, who will find it a mach cleaner and more 
thrifty plan to bang up a parcel of soap paper in theie lava- 
tories, than to place there blocks of soap, of which one can 
scarcely avoid wasting as much as one uses, aud which when 
they become too sinall to be handled any longer, are still big 
enough to represent twenty or thirty soap-walers. Fancy, 
too, the luxury of being able to take a tub without any risk of 
finding oneself saddenly engaged in a delusive encounter with 
an eel made of soap, which dives into every corner of the bath 
aud becomes more and more difficult to clatch the mure 
ardently one parsues it. The Japanese have certainly struck 
oil in this instauce. 


The Exhibition of Marine Products (Suisan Hakurankwai) 
at Uyeno has attracted large nambers of visitors during the 
past fortnight. It presents many features of considerable 
interest, the most notable, perhaps to fureign eyes, being tho 
fishing gear of various sorts. The extraordinary variety of 
nets used hy Japanese fishermen, the intricacy and Gneness 
of their manufacture as well as the pecaliarity of their shapes, 
are things to be seen, not described, Some curious and very 
instractive models showing sundry methods of catching fish, 
as practiced in different parts of the country, aro also ex- 
hibited, Specimens of the various species of fish which frequent 
Japanese waters of course constitate an important feature of 
the show, conspicuous among them being salmon, béche-de- 
mer, awabi, octopus, shark, whale etc. Tho exhibits are 
classed according to prefectures, a method which, while it 
presents many advantages, is open to the objection that the 
visitor encounters exactly similar specimeas over and over 
again thronghoat the bailding, Among the contributions 
from Kii is a complete set of whale nets and harpoons, accom- 
panied by diagrams showing the methods parsued iu capturing 
the leviathan. When whales are reported off the const, largo 
boats put off, manned by twenty or thirty hands, Exch pair 
of boats is furnished with a strong grass-made net, from 200 
to 300 feet long, with meshes nearly three feet square. ‘Tlicso 
nets are made in lengths of about thirty fect, lightly attached 
to each other, and when a whale is seen, a net is either shot 
across his course or several are cast on different sides. So 
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soon as he dashes against the net, the length with which 
he comes in contact breaks away, and he goes off with thirty 
feet of imnpedement clinging to his head and shoulders. 
Frightened and flurried be soon comes to the surface only to 
receive another addition to his barthen, so that in the end he 
becomes an easy mark for the spears and harpoons of his 
pursuers. Another diagram from the same district shows the 
curious operation of women-divers collecting edible neaveed, 
This particnlar species of weed grows on racks about twelve 
feet under water, and in summer and winter alike the women 
dive for it, entting it away from its bed with sickles. The 
story goes that a man was once seriously injured by a fish 
when similarly engaged, and that since that event the work 
has been consideted suitable for women only | 











The Marine Insurance Company of Tokiyo (Tokiye Renge 
Heken Kwaisha) bas published a statement of accounts for 
the second half of 1882. The Company has boen most un- 
fortunate. The total amounts insured daring that period 
were 7,675,118 yen (paper) and 1,017,811 yen (silver); the 
total premia, received were only 30,484 paper yen and 8,786 
silver yen ; and the losges amounted to 141,300 yen, whether 
in specie or Kinsatsu, the accounts do not indicate, The 
heaviest claim upon the Association's funds was in connection 
with the wreck of the Gulf of Panama, a vessel laden with 
rice consigned hy the Japanese Government to the Mitsui 
Bassan Kwaisha. This alone cost the Company $85,610, 
and though they were fortunately able to effect an arrange- 
ment with the Finance Department, thas obtaining three 
years’ grace, the fact remains that all the reserve funds and 
profits did not suffice to cover the losses. Itis easy to be 
wise after the event, and we canuot but marvel at the want of 
foresight displayed by the Company in failing to re-insare any 
of its risks. At the same time, judging from these accounte, 
the rates charged seem to indicate that re-insurance could not 
have been effected without loss. Risks in Kinsatsu were 
apparently taken at 2/5, aud risks in specie at 4/5, per cent. 
Such rates cannot possibly pay. We heartily sympathize with 
the directors and shareholders of the Company, but it may 
be well to remind them that rates of insurance are questions 
of mathematical calculation, and that to alter them at will is 
to incur loss just as surely as the san sets. Marine insur- 
ance, indeed, is a business which can only be made profitable 
when conducted on a large scale, and if the Japanese propose 
to undertake potty operations at rates lower than those charged 
by foreign associations working on twenty times as large a 
scale, they must expect to be nnfortanate. The Tokiyo 
Company has done well to make a clean breast of its cireum- 
stances, In the long run it will certainly gain by doing so, and 
we heartily hope that it may have a very different result to 
lay before its shareholders at the next statement of accounts. 
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sul may confiscate (hat money, and probibit their further re- 
siding in the place. : 

Art. 4.—Any one refusing to leave the locality whithin the 
period prescribed in this regulation, or within the term of post- 
ponement specially granted, or violating the clause fixing the 
period of prohibition, in liable. to imprisonment, with hard 
labour of more than fifteen days and less than one month, 
Lesides a fine of from two to one bLundred yen. 

Art. 5.—Appeals toa higher court against the jadgments given 
in conformity with the above regulations are uot permitted. ~ 

10th of March, 16th year of Meiji (1883). 


(Signed) Sanyo SanEvosni, Prime Minister. 
” Inovye Kaoru, Minister for Foreiga Affairs. 
” Act TAaKaTo, Minister of Justice. 


We learn that this Notification owes its \promulgation 
originally to the unlawfal conduct of the Tsushima folk, who 
from ancient times have been in the habit-of carrying on « 
semi-piratical trade with Korea. It was found advisable for 
the better and more effectual restraint of such characters to 
invest the Consuls with special powers, and the Japanese 
Government has not hesitated to take this step in obedience 
to a principle inculcated by experience, namely, that when a 
Government claims for its nationals exemption from the 
jurisdiction of the country in which they reside, it is the 
bounden duty of that Government to provide an efficient sub- 
stitute for such jurisdiction. The neglect of this principle is 
a constant disgrace to many of the powers which bave treaties 
with Japan, and indeed constitutes one of the latter's chief 
grounds of complaint against exterritorial privileges as they 
exist at present. Doubtless the Notification will be regarded 
by some as a measure of considerable harshness and not with- 
out an arbitrary bearing, but it is surely a fault in the right 
direction that Japan should prefer to subject her own people 
to possible inconvenience rather than suffer any farther abuses 
to grow out of that already sufficiently objectionable system— 
exterritoriality. We note with unqualified astonishment that 
this Notification is described by a section of the English local 
press as “another piece of extra-territorial legislation,” and 
that ite issae is made the occasion for accusing Japan of 
“being by no means averse to exterritoriality when bad 
recourse to for the benefit of her own nationals.” It would 
be difficult to conceive a more impudent perversion of the 
trath. If the cause of the anti-Japanese party requires to be 
snpported by such gross libels as this, ite most prejudiced 
supporters mast find it a diffeult basiness to keep on good 
terms with their own consciences. 





M. Maurice Jametel, in a letter published by L’ Economiste 
Frangais, draws some forcible contrasts between the French 
and English Consular Trade Reports. He takes for his text 
the following passage from a speech delivered in the Chamber 
of Deputies by M. Felix Faure ou the 5th of December last.— 
“Foreign information always comes to us late, and French 
merchants are obliged to seek instruction in the pages of the 
English or Belgian Consular Trade Reports.” M. Jametel 
points out that the Bulletin Consulaire Frangais generally 


The following Notification was issaed on the 10th instant | publishes commercial reports which are two or even three years 


by the First Minister of State, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, and the Minister of Jastice :— 

“Itis hereby notified that Japanese in China and Korea 
shall strictly observe the following regulations :— 


Art. 1.—Any Japanese in China or Korea attempting to 
endanger the welfare of the locality in which they reside, or 
showing such a tendency in their proceedings, shall bo deprived 
by the Consul of the right to reside in either country for more 
than one year and less than three years. According to circum- 
stances, however, this rale may not be applied when a reason- 
able sum of money is depusited by such Japanese residents as 
personal security daring the term of the decreed expulsion. 

Art. 2.—Those who are forbidden to stay must leave the place 
within fifteen days, unless they obtain a special permission to 

tpone their departure, in case there are circumstances beyond 
their control preventing them from leaving. 

Art. 3.—If€ those who have deposited the required security 
in money repeatedly commit offences againat Art. 1, the Con- 
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old and which consequently cannot be of any use to anybody, 
bat only serve as a means of augmenting the expenditure of 
the Bureau of Commerce. The Bulletin tries to mend matters, 
so far as the repatation of its official compilers is concerned, 
by omitting the dates of the various reports and putting 
them all under one heading, as for example, ‘ Consuler Trade 
Reports from 1879 to 1881.” “These faults,” M. Jametel 
proceeds to observe, “appear the more regrettable, inasmuch 
as, to avoid them, the officials charged with the publication of 
the Reports are not required to exercise any origiual ingenuity. 
They have nothing to do but simply to copy exactly the course 
pursued on the other side of the Chanuel with regard to the 
Reports furnisbed by Her Britannic Majesty's Consuls; in the 


| same way that another Departinent of the French Government 
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has taken for its model the Foreign Office List published 
for years back at Downing Street. In England, Consular 
Reports are published in volumes within three months of the 
end of the year to which they relate. By these volumes the 
whole world is divided into a certain namber of regions, each 
of which comprises conn‘ries having pretty much the same 
industries or presenting the sane economical phenomena, due 
attention being also paid to the geographical divisions of the 
globe. With such « system as this merchants and economists 
ean consult tha Consular Reports while they are still warm, 
so to speak,’ and the division into regions enables them to 
confine their reading to those volumes only which refer to the 
countries that apecially interest them ; ‘advantages altogether 
withheld from readers of the Bulletin Consulaire Frangais, 
which seems to delight in making one traverse whole con- 
tinents and long epochs within the compass of a single page, 
and which, while omitting. all notice of many commercial 
centres, gives to others a place quite dieproportionate to 
their importance.” It is pleasant to observe that the value 
of the British Consular ‘Trade Reports is: appreciated in 
France, at any rato, for certainly Yokohama’s attitude to- 
wards those documents is singularly indifferent. 





Aprepes of Silkworms’ egg cards, the Villagie of Milan, 
quoted by the Echo du Fapon, says that the Japanese 
decidedly may ring the knell of the sale of those bite of 
pasteboard in Europe. “ How many graineurs have gone 
this year to Japan? Foar. How many cartons will be 
imported 2? About 170,000 ; and these again, very certainly, 
have no chance of being all sold. And the prices? What 
a break-down! (débacle). Where have the rates of fr. 20, 
fr. 25, and fr. 80, gone to? This year the classic brands 
will only fetch /r..6 to fr. 8 ; and the common ones from /r. 
4 to fr. 6. The educators are right a thousand-fold to 
decline to take that produce which, even at the prices that 
will obtain this year, can leave no profit. ° Besides, now-a- 
days, thanks to the cellular sced cleverly and conscientiously 
prepared, they may hope to receive some remuneration for 
their efforts, always provided that atmospheric inflaences do 
not go wrong. Let them make sare, then, of a good sowing. 
They will thas have eighty to a handred on their game, and 
every spring is not a cat-throat.” ‘The writer is ungrateful 
to Japan, whence certainly by the improvement in the breed 
due to imported cards, the Italian and French educator have 
derived their present prosperity. By ber thoughtless export 
of cartons Japan has played into her rivals’ hands, to her 
own great detriment. 





On Thareday evening His Excellency Hachisuka, who has 
been recently appointed to represent Japan in Paris, enter- 
tained a large party of Japanese and Foreign Guests at the 
Yenriyo Kwan, Nearly cleven handred invitations were issued, 
and bat for the contretemps of a wet night, the affair woald 
have been one of the most successful of the kind ever witnessed 
in Tokiyo. 

General 'I’so T’sung-tang, formerly Viceroy of Kiangsu, 
has arrived in Shanghai to perform the annual inspection 
of the Woosung Fort, Arsenal, and other military esta- 
blishments of the district. ‘The foreign Consuls have 
decided, we believe, not to pay their respects to the General 
on this occasion, as the grim old warrior treated their calls 

‘Jast year with supreme indifference. 





We understand that the T’sung-li Yamen has replied to 
the collective note addressed to it by the corps diplomatique 
with reference to foreign factories for native produce. The 
answer is reported to be weak, the Chinese statesmen con- 
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fining themselves, for the most part, to a theoretical dis- 
cussion of the points at issne. The inference is that a 
settlement can be easily effected if only the Foreign 
Representatives will agree to the imposition of a tax upon 
these industrial establishmonts. 


THE TEA TRADE OF JAPAN. 


(CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK.) 

WE have already said that, in our view, the only 

way to ameliorate this trade is so to improve 
the character of the crop that a higher average of 
quality, and therefore a smaller quantity, of Tea shall 
be offered for sale to foreigners; and we have intimated 
that, asthe Japanese alone control production, it is 
also in their power to put an end to the absurd, filthy, 
and falsifying processes through which Tea passes in 
the re-firing establishments of Yokohama and Kobe. 

That either reform is easy we will not pretend to 
say; but we are persuaded that both are possible to 
any earnest and strong effort, and that neither can be 
neglected without further loss to all concerned. 

Already there is some discussion among the Tea 
growers about improving their product, and it is to be 
hoped that it may have greater practical results than 
similar discussions have had in former years. If it 
does not, producers are but too likely next season to 
suffer in price for their procrastination. On the con- 
trary, if it leads to action, the gain may possibly be 
immediate. For the reduction which has this season 
taken place in the total shipments of Tea from China 
and Japan to the American market will dispose that 
market to respond favorably to any healthy move- 
ment here. oS 

With regard to the preparation of the leaf the 
Keizai Zasshi (in an article lately translated by the 
Japan Herald) strikes a true note in suggesting that 
all that is now done at the foreign establishments in 
re-curing and re-packing Tea could be done as 
thoroughly, and more cheaply, at the seats of produc- 
tion in the interior; and that proper and complete 
curing and packing there would be greatly to the ad- 
vantage of the Tea itzelf, which too often now reaches 
this market in poor condition. 

We have after wondered that Japanese Tea growers 
should prefer to half-cure their Tea when they must 
know that, for transportation over sea, it needs to 
be thoroughly dried; that they should persist in pack- 
ing even fine Tea in such flimsy and badly closed boxes 
that it must deteriorate on its way to market and 
while kept in the humid air of the ports; and that 
they should, one and all, be #0 completely indifferent 
to their individual reputations as to be content to cee 
their names or trade marks ignored by buyers, and 
their Teas bulked, and mixed, and wholly changed in 
appearance, in the foreign godowns. 

The Chinese have always shown, in this respect, far 
more shrewdness and intelligence. For they not only 
fully cure their Teas in the country, but also there 
prepare and pack them for export, and see that the 
particular “ chop” of the manufacturer is on every box, 
so that apy special skill or care he may have bestowed 
on his Tea shall tell in its favor, and induce a special 
demand for his “ chop” year after year. 
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Sees re re Nt a aC AO ia at een ee es ICA NUE 
In Japan this means of enhancing the value cf Tea !name of Tea, and because he is misled by so-called 


has apparently been quite neglected, and, in conse- 
quence, producers who perform their work well and 
creditably, are no better known to foreign buyers than 
those who do it badly and dishonestly, while the 
benefits of honorable emulation among them are wholly 
lost. Were the Teas packed in the country ready for 
shipment, this could not be the case, as the buyer would 
then be obliged, in his own interest, to take notice of 
brands which turned out well, and to give such brands 
@ preference. 

Now all that foreigners at the ports do towards any 
real improvement of the condition of the Tea could be 
better and more cheaply done by the Japanese pro- 
ducer. There is no mystery about the operation. It 
consists mainly in equalizing quality by bulking the 
Tea; in thoroughly expelling all moisture from it by 
roasting it in iron pans; and finally in packing it, 
while etill warm and dry, in lead-lined air-tight chests 
of suitable size. Anyone of ordinary intelligence can 
easily perform all these processes. Good faith in regard 
to uniformity of quality and regularity of weight is the 
only special condition necessary. That essential loyally 
observed, Tea packed in the couatry would be equal, 
and possibly superior, to Tea packed at the ports, 
and could not fail to find ready sale as soon as buyers 
learned to trust it. Some buyers would even prefer to 
have their Teas thus brought to market ready for 
shipment, and those who might at first oppose so reason- 
able a change would finally be compelled to accept it. 


We say that all that foreigners at the ports do 
towards really improving the Tea could be done to 
greater advantage in the interior. No doubt, also, all 
that foreigners do towards sophisticating and debasing 
it could equally well be done by the native manufac- 
turer, and, if he is not maligned, this latter operation 
would not be wholly repugnant to his habits, albeit he 
has not heretofore practised just that form of deceit. 


We are strongly of opinion, however, that he would 
do far better, and ultimately gain much more, by 
letting this part of the business alone, refusing to 
imitate the falsifying practices of the foreign merchant, 
and endeavouring, by careful conservation of the 
natural color and character of the fragrant leaf, to 
restore to the Teas of Japan the good name they 
formerly, and justly, enjoyed in the American markets. 

At first the native packer of honest Tea would no 
doubt encounter some opposition. The vested interests 
of foreigners jn their costly establishments would 
naturally array many of them against him, and the 
brokers of New York and Chicago might try to dis- 
courage him by insisting that the American consumer 
could only be satisfied with Tea colored with indigo or 
ultramarine, loaded with soapstone or gypsum, and 
flavored with the transpirations of the firing women of 
Yokohama and Kobe. 

We venture to assert, however, that if the American 
consumer were fully apprised of the facts of the matter, 
and frankly offered a choice between the objectionable 
compound now sold to him as Japanese Tea, and the 
natural leaf nicely prepared and packed, he would soon 
decide in favor of the latter. It is only because he is 
ignorant of the nature of what he drinks under the 
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experts, that he accepts the adulterated article. We 
have shown that he is not unwilling to pay a good 
price for good Tea. Let him now learn how to get. 
something pure and wholesome, instead of the colored 
stuff which ‘he has heretofore had to swallow, and he 
may be depended on to give his hearty support to a 
reform in the business. 


It may take some time and demand much systematic 
effort to effect this reform ; but that it can be effected, 
and that it is clearly in the interest of both producers 
and consumers of Tea to have it effected, we have no 
doubt whatever. — , 

The Bill now before the American Congress, to prevent 
the adulteration of articles of food, should, if passed, work 
in favor of pure Teas. But Law alone will not suffice 
to produce the reform desired. Public interest must 
be enlisted in the matter, and the Tea growers of Japan, 
whose industry is menaced by the malpractices which 
have crept into it, should exert themselves to awaken 
that public interest, to save their trade, and to correct 
the abuses which are now bringing it to ruin. 

If they can muster courage, energy, and unanimity 
enough for this undertaking we believe they will 
entirely succeed in it. If they remain supine about it, 
we shall expect next year to have to chronicle a still 
worse condition of the trade than that which gloomily 
closes the season of 1882-1883. 


JAPAN AND EGYPT. 


Ww: are not surprised to find that attempts have been 
made to traverse the arguments set forth in recent 
issues of this journal with reference to Japan's difficulties 
as illustrated by the recent experiences of Great Britain 
in Egypt and Francein Tunis. Neither are we surprised 
to find that the controversy has been immediately turned 
into channels of evasion. Only two courses were possible— 
to agree or to prevaricate—and the latter has naturally 
been chosen. 

Yet the case is so simple, and was so plainly stated in 
these columns, that our opponents’ miscomprehension 
seems to deserve a harsher title than we have applied to 
it. Great Britain, when she attempted to discharge the 
duties she had assumed on the banks of the Nile, found 
herself confronted by conditions which “had become, if 
maintained, absolutely inconsistent with the establishment 
of any strong and just Central Government.” Those con- 
ditions were described by The Times’ Correspondent, who 
pointed out, that the Capitulations had been so extended 
by gradual encroachments that each Foreign Power had 
practically created an imperium in imperio, the result being 
n conflict of jurisdictions and a deadlock fatal to the equable 
administration of justice. _How long this state of things 
would havo remained unrecognized and unremedied, it is 
impossible to toll, for in Egypt, as in Japan, the Foreign 
Powers were apparontly content to let matters drift along 
in the old groove provided only the treaty rights of their 
own nationals were respected. But there came a day 
when England found herself compelled to consider seriously 
the responsibilities devolving on the Khedive’s Ministers, 
and it was then immediately discovered, that the first 
step towards the establishment of a “strong and just 
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Government” must be the abolition of the Capitulations, 
the clearing away of those ‘dozen separate jurisdictions 
existing side by side" which were plainly opposed to any 
efficiency of administration. 

In drawing attention to the obvious inference to be 
deduced from the parallelism between these facts and 
Japan's case, we were not careful to describe all the details 
of Lord Dufferin’s scheme, for we assumed that these were 
already familiar to the educated public. It would appear, 
however, that this assumption was not justified, as we 
find our remarks referred to by a local contemporary in 
the following terms :— 


The lately contemplated substitution of a “strong and just 
Government ” in Egypt for native rule, afforded the Japan Mail a 
topic for a leader, the reasoning of which was particularly illogical. 
Upon the posts pare that the Government would either be admin- 
istered or controlled by Great Britain, the capitulations which had 
beon established to safeguard foreign interests ayainst the ity 
and rascality of Turkish and Egyptian rule, might uow, it was 
eupposed, be dispensed with. ‘ Why may not the Japanese Govern- 
ment,” saye Mr. Inouye’s paper, ‘‘fairly ex the co-operation 
of Her Najesty’s Government for the accomplishment of the same 
object in this country?” Why it may not, is for the all-sufficient 
reason that as is the case in Eyypt, eo isit in Japan, that it is native, 
and not British rule, which is to prevail; and whilst that exists, 
the Treaty Powers will, it may be presumed, be wise enough to 
continue the protection of their own laws and Courts, as provided 
for by present treaties, over their nationals in Japan. 

As yet there are uo sufficient reasous why the Government of this 
country should be regarded as more worthy of absolite trust than 
those of Turkey, of Egypt, or of China. When, therefore. the Mail 
gave as a reason, that because the native Government of Egypt was 
thought to be on the point of being superseded by a Goverument in 
which confidence might be reposed, and the cajitulations con- 
aequeutly foregone, and tl.erefore argued, that in Japan, where 
native government is to continue, foreign Powers shoul:! consent to 
the abandonment of exterritoriality ; this was a non eryjnitur of a 
very pronounced Hibernian kind. 


According, then, to the organ of the Nippon-phobists, 
Great Britain is not under any obligation to do by the 
Japanese as she requires others to do by herself; is not 
under avy obligation to assist in clearing away in the 
East obstacles which her own experience has just proved 
to be fatal to the establishment of good government in the 
‘West, though in the former case those obstacles are mainly 
of her own creation ; is not in short, under any obligation 
to consider Japan’s difficulties at all, becnuse—and this 
be it observed is called an ‘‘all-sufficient reason” —because 
“native and not British rule is to prevail in Japan.” 
Now the fact is that these is not, and never was, any 
intention of substituting British for native rule in Egypt. 
The salient feature of Lord Dufferin’s scheme, the feature 
which establishes England's sincerity and furnishes, as the 
Spectator justly says, “a final anewer to those who believe 
that the British Government, in demanding Egypt for the 
Egyptians, ie only playing a part and intends for all time 
to make of the local organization a mere instrument”— 
that feature is, that the Egyptian Government is to be, not 
merely in name, but iu fact, independent. ‘“ There is no 
trace,” writes the journal from which we have just quoted, 
“there is no trace, that we can see, in any scheme yet 
published, of any provision for a British Resident or any 
Convention which shall secure to the British Government 
a right of separate interference, even by advice. The mo- 
ment the British troops depart, the Khedive’s Government 
will cease to be bound to attend to British advice, or even 
to listen to it, and will have cvery inducement to take its 
own way. © © * © Legally, England will have no 
ground of complaint, no foothold, no right of intervention, 
such as she obtained this time from the Khedive's sam- 
mons, and the international character of the dual control.”” 

And yet in the face of these facts a Yokohama newspaper 
ventures to assert that the ‘“ Capitulations are to be fore- 
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popular deliberative assembly. 
with, under this scheme, occupies the position of the Vice- 
roy of India. All acts will be passed in his name, He 
will be the Head of the Executive, will possess all patronage, 
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gone because the native Government of Egypt is thought 
to be on the point of being superseded by a Government 
in which confidence may be reposed!" Not wishing to 
be impolite, we refrain from regarding this extraordinary 
mis-statement as a wilful perversion of the truth, but the 
only alternative hypothesis is, that its author had not been 
at the trouble to inform himself what it was he undertook 


to discuss—that, in short, he had not the remotest coucep- 
tion what the details of the Egyptian plan really are. Yet 
the knowledge was easily accessible. Ind he but given 
himself the pains to turn over the last file of English 


journals, he would have learned that the form of Govern- 
ment proposed for Egypt is to be one “ resembling that 
of India, with two most important exceptions—there is 


to be no legal control from England, and there is to be no 
The Khedive, to begin 


will appoint and dismiss all Ministers, and may give, 


proprio motu, any legal executive order. He will work 


through Ministers, who will form a Oabinet ; but they will 
be responsible to him, and must, in the Inst resort, either 
take his orders, resign, or be diemissed. His legislative 


power is, however, taken away, and’ transferred to a 


Legislative Council, in which he will appoint seven mem- 
bers; while seven more will be selected by the people, 
through some as yet undescribed system*of double elec- 
tion. Behind and outside this body will be a Popular 
Council of forty-four elected members, wlio will be con- 
vened at indefinite periods and for restricted purposes ; 
but will possess full rights of discussion and representation, 
though they will be unable to act until they have cbuvinced 
the Khedive and the Legislative Council.” This the 
scheme which Lord Dufferin has elaborated. It is, in his 
opinion, the best system of Government that can be de- 
vised for Egypt at present, but it is essentially an Egyptian 
Government, neither administered, nor controlled, but only 
remodelled, by Great Britain. To speak, therefore, of the 
“‘ overthrow of native rule in Egypt, and the substitation 
of a Government in its place that can be depended on,” is 
to betray grotesque ignorance. England undertakes 
nothing and guarantees nothing. Ciroumstances, however, 
have given her an oxceptional interest in the futare of 
Egyptian administration, and compelled her to assure 
herself that when her troops withdraw from the banks of 
the Nile, they will not leave behind them elements of fresh 
avarchy. But she finds that she can never acquire that 
assurance under existing conditions. Lord Dufferin and 
Earl Granville may contrive what system they please : 
that system will always be defeated in the end hy the same 
difficulty—the “impossibility of issuing justice and equal 
rights to all so long as a dozen separate jurisdictions exist 
side by side.” Hence it is that Great Britain “ claims and 
expects the co-operation of other powers in the removal of 
these obtacles,” not because she proposes to supersede the 
various jurisdictions by her own courts, but because she does 
not choose to bequeath to the Egyptians a task which sho 
now recognizes to be beyond the strength of any Govern- 
ment. Where then is the justice of pretending that the 
same considerations do not apply to Japan because “ it is 
native, and not British, rale which is to prevail here ?"’ 
It would be just as relevant to deny the parallelism of the 
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two cases on the grounds that the architecture of the 
pyramids differs from that of a Japanese pagoda. If 
Englaud finds that there is no possibility of establishing 
any native Government, worthy to be called a Govern- 
ment, in Egypt, without first abolishing the treaties and 
enactmeuts by virtue of which jurisdiction is there 
exercised by twelve different nations, then, we again ask, 
“ how can Japan be expected to solve the same problem 
without a similar clearance ?” 

It seems scarcely necessary to notice other exccentri- 
cities of sophistry which, in this instance, have beon made 
to do duty for arguments by the so called “ champions of 
foreign rights.” No honest man can be misled by such 
a transparently unjust pretence as the assertion that 
Japan confesses her own incompetence when she permits 
“alien judges to intrude their presence on the bench in 
nalire pourts.” To reason thus is to maintain that every 
concession she feels herself constrained to make to foreign 
prejudices is to be regarded as a proof of the justice of 
those prejudices. Daily, nay hourly, we assail the ears of 
the Japanese with charges of duplicity and guile; daily 
and hourly depraved and scurrilous journalists are 
hounded on to tell this nation that its rulers are not more 
worthy of trust than those of Turkey and Egypt, where 
the salient features of the administration are “ rapacity 
and rascality”; daily and hourly we declare that we are 
resolved to accord Japan the treatment of a country van- 
quished in war®, until she can offer convincing guarantees 
of her ability to exercise faculties which, in the mean 
while, we peremptorily prevent her from learning to 
exercise; daily and hourly we preach to her the necessity 
of conforming her conduct to the principles of right, 
adapting our own, all the while, to the guidance of 
might; and then, in the end, we cooly agsure her, that 
nothing but her “ overweoniug vanity” impels her to 
complain, and that if only she would refrain from trying 
to obtain redress, the world would remain alike in- 
different to, and ignorant of, her evil plight. But we 
shall not do our English fellow-residents the injustice of 
supposing that they endorse such illogical iniquity as 
this. It is pleasanter to conclude that they are misre- 
presented, and that the principles which they really obey, 
are as different as possible from those attributed to them 
by their pretended champions. Japan is now in a posi- 
tion to say to England :—* You persist in trealing me as 
a conquered country because I cannot establish a system 
of government that satisies your standard under condi- 
tions which you yourself prononucé absolutely incon- 
sistent with the establishment of such government.” We 
are much mistaken if the limits of human ingenuity include 
any honest method of escape from this dilemma. 
a a a 

© If anyone doubis the justice of this ail Hyp let him read the 

reamble of Her Majesty's Order in Council, dated January 7th, 
864. It runs as follows :—“ Whereas by an Act of Parliament 
made in the session holden in the Gth & 7th years of Her preseut 
Majesty, intituled * Au Act to remove doubts as to the exercise of 
wer and jurisdiction of Her Majesty within divers countries and 
places out of Her Majesty's domivions, and to render the same more 
effectual,” it is, amongst other things enacted, that it is and shall 
be Jawful for Her Majesty to hold, exercise, aud enjoy, any power 
or jurisdiction which Her Majesty now hath, or at any time here- 
after may have, within any country or place out of Her Majes‘y’e 
dominions, in the same and as ample a manner as if Her Majesty had 
acquired such power or jurisdiction by the cession or conquest of 
terri : : 
isd whevess Her Majesty bath power and juriediction in the 
dominions of the Tycoon of Japan.” . ; 

Englishmen who have any regard for their country's reputation 
will be carious to know how Great Britain procured tho right of 
holding, exercising and enjoying, in the dominions of the Tycoon of 
Japan, power and jarisdiction in the same and as ample a manner 
as if such power or jarinliction had been eeqnised by the cession or 
conquest of territory. Was it by a treaty o amity and commerce ? 
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RESUMPTION OF SPECIE PAYMENTS IN ITALY. 





| Gao began to use fiat currency on May the Ist, 1866, 

and she proposes to return to specie payments on the 
Ist of next month (April). She will thas have employed 
fiduciary notes for a period of 17 years. During the early 
days of this period her financiers thought only of recalling 
the notes and replacing them with coin, but their efforts 
were paralyzed by the pressure of large anuual deficits in 
the Budget. M. Sella, who took charge of the Treasury in 
December, 1869, was the first to recognize that he could 
not hope to resume specie payments and establish equi- 
librium in the Budget at the same time. He therefore 
preferred to devote his energy to the latter object only, not 
even shrinking from the issue of large additional quantities 
of fiat paper in preference to undertaking new and die- 
astrous operations of credit. His successors pursued the 
same policy, 6o that, after the political coup of 1876, the 
Government fonnd itself with a small surplus revenue 
and a fiduciary issue of 940 millions of francs. Then 
measures pointing to redemption were seriously com- 
menced: further note: issues were stopped, and the 
position of the Treasury was strengthened by increasing 
the duties upon sugar, alcohol, and tobacco. Finally, in 
the epring of 1881, it was believed that the moment had 
arrived for returning to specie payments, and the methods 
to be pursued with that object were determined, on the 
7th of April, by a law which provided that the union of 
note-issuing banks should be dissolved, and that the 
holders of their paper should become direct creditors of 
the Government, while the Minister of Finance was 
authorized to contract, before December the Sist, 1882, a 
loan of 644 millions of francs, 400 millions at least to be 
in gold. Of this sum 40 millions were due by the State 
to the National Bank, and the remaining six hundred 
wore to be devoted to the redemption of an equal number 
of notes. There would thus remain in circulation 840: 
millions of five and ten franc notes—all those of other 
denominations having been withdrawn—but these being 
redeemable at sight on presentation at the Treasury, 
would circulate at par. It was left to the Minister of 
Finance to choosa the most favourable time for the re- 
sumption of specie payments and his choice fell upon the 
first of April, 1883. It becomes interesting, therefore, to 
consider the financial conditions under which Italy pro- 
poses to undertake this task, more especially as Japan 
also is busying herself with similar problems. 


Without entering into details of calculation, we may 
sum up the specie resources of the peninsula at the present 
moment as follows, observing that in addition to the 600 
millions obtained by loan, the Treasury possesses about 100 
millions set aside from the Custom dues, which are payable 
in ypecie :— 

Fractional 
Gold. Silver. Currency. 
In the Treasury Vaults .. 550 millions. 20 millions. 130 millions. 
Reserves of note-insuing 

Banks ............4- 4 -10—O,, _ 

In the hands of the people. 80  ,, 0 is 70 roillions. 
Total........ 780 millions. 170 millions. 180 millions, 70 millions. 

Thus the grand total of specie in the country is 1,150 
millions of francs and the quantity of fiduciary paper 
in circulation is 1,760 millions, that is to say 940 millions 
of State issues and 810 millions of bank issues. Little 
doubt is entertained that under these circumstances a 


return to specie payments can be effecled without diffi- 
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culty. For it will be seon that after the 1st of April the 
country will have at its disposal instruments of exchange 
of an aggregate value of 2,200 millions of francs—i.e. 
:pecie, 1,100 millions; Government paper, 840 millions; 
bank paper, 780 millions—whereas, in 1866 before fidu- 
ciary notes went into circulation, a milliard of francs 
Satisfied the demands of commerce. Moreover, if we turn 
to the story of the United States, it appears that on the 
ist of January, 1879, when specie payments were resumed, 
the reserves of the Treasury and of the National Banks 
‘were represented by 158 millions of dollars in gold and 89 
taillions in silver, while the fiduciary issues amounted to 
700 millions. Moreover, the quantity of specie in cir- 
culation.was very small, so that, speaking approximately, 
the task of resumption was undertaken with a reserve of 
only one-seventh of the circulation, whereas in Italy the 
orresponding ratio is as 1 to 2. 

There are not wanting persons who predict that Italy 
will be unable to retain possession of her gpecie, and that 
her gold will find its way little by little to foreign coun- 
tries. They base their argument mainly on the “ balance 
of trade” theory, observing that between 1875 and 1882 
the Italians imported goods to the value of 9,485 millions 
of francs while their experts only amounted to 8,565 mil- 
lions. It scarcely seems necessary to consider such un- 
reasonable apprehensions, founded as they are on a 
hypothesis that the majority of the people live upon their 
capital. Whether we speak of a whole nation or of a unit 
of the population, it is plain that when purchases exceed 
sales the balance can only be defrayed from some separate 
source of revenue. In Italy's case the annual balance is 
@ very trifling matter—115 millions of francs—and would 
probably disappear altogether under close analysis. But 
even taking the figures as they stand, we can set against 
them a number of considerable assets. Thus the sums 
spent by strangers visiting the peninsula are estimated 
ata minimum of 200 million francs, so that this item alone 
suffices to dispose of the argument, without taking into 
consideration the earning of the Italian marine, of Italian 
fishermen on the coast of Istria, Dalmatia, and France, of 
Italian artists and workmen abroad, and other minor 
matters. Italy will be able to keep her gold and silver 
quite as well as Turkey, Greece, Spain, or Portugal, and 
eo far as the effects of her foreign commerce are concerned, 
she is never likely to be obliged to return to a fiat currency. 
Whether, however, by contracting new obligations abroad 
for the sake of discharging old ones at home, she may not 
find herself in the end more vulnerable to financial risks 
than she has hitherto been, is a question not so easily 
decided. 








IMPERIAL NOTIFICATION—No. 10. 


It is hereby notified that the Kerosene Oil Regulations, 
proclaimed by Notification No. 44, issued in August, 1882, 
and Notification No. 6, issued in February of this year, 
will not be enforced until farther notice. 


By Imperial Order, 
(Signed) SANJO SANEYOSHI, 
Prime Minister. 
‘i YAMADA YOSHIAKI, 
Home Minister. 
March 16th, 16th year of Meiji (1883). 
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CHINESE EMIGRATION. 





One of the most important conntries to which the atten- 
tion of Chinese emigrants has of late been attracted, it that 
of North Borneo. Favourably situated with regard to climate, 
possessing large tracts of forest and fertile land, and withia 
easy distance of Hongkong, Saigon, and Singapore, is offers 
exceptional advantages to settlers, Gutta-percha, rattan, 
camphor, beeswax, and bird-nests, are the principal natural 
products, while many kinds of fraits and grains have been 
successfully cultivated. ‘‘ Golden opportunities are easily lost 
though so difficult to obtain,” wrote one of the leading Chi- 
nese capitalists of Hongkong, after having visited the country : 
* the Chinese are sighing to obtain a footing in foreigu lands, 
and now North Borneo is open to emigrants and trade and 
commerce invited.” There can be no doubt that the newly- 
opened country has inaugurated its career in a most successful 
manner ; a fact which is largely due to the closing of Australia 
and the United States to Ohinese emigrants. The North 
Borneo Co, has shown a great deal of practical good sense 
in the choice of sites for the erection of residences and town- 
ships. The general climate of the country is far better than 
that of the Sandwich Islands or Samatra, and the mortality 
in the settlements is very small, even in Kadat, which has 
latterly gained a somewhat unfavourable reputation for its 
unhealthineas, the rate of mortality is, so far, mach leas than 
that of either Canton or Hongkong. The indigenous popula- 
tion is of a higher grade of intelligence than that of the 
neighbouring great islanda, and the natives have shown them- 
selves willing to assist settlers in clearing ground and render- 
ing it arable. They have already helped to clear large tracts 
of timber in the interior, and are content to work well at low 
prices: a fact which will certainly tend to increase the ex- 
portation of timber, as without their assistance the cost of 
felling and transport woald more than counterbalance the 
profits. Mines of several kinds of ores have been reported 
from the central districts, and extensive coal-fields have been 
discovered, bat the Borneo Co. has wisely chosen to give its 
attention to the development of trade and the welfare of im- 
migrants before attempting any mining operations. Yet it 
must be not a little comforting to the shareholders to know 
that, in the case of the possible failure of their colonization — 
schemes, the minoral products would probably make up for 
all other losses. 

A strong protest was raised in the fall of last year by some in- 
fluential Chinese against the enforcement of import and export 
duties. Up to September, an ad valorem daty of 5 per cent. 
was payable on all imported geods, while no less than 10 per 
cent was demanded on all exports. It was urged that such 
measures would be certain to check the inflax of Ohincse, for 
the country was atill in a wild state, and grass had to be cut 
and trees felled in order to erect even the most temporary 
dwellings ; only a very little was needed to discourage settlers, 
and if a duty of 10 per cent, was to be raised on the little they 
might be able to export, it was morally certain that immi- 
grants would simply engage in mercantile pursuits, settling 
in the coast ports, and not attempt to penetrate into the land 
for the parpose of extensive agriculture. Hongkong, the Ohi- 
nese argued, has bat little arable land, the soil is not: fertile, nor 
are there large wooded districts ; yet people are daily pouring 
in and taking ap their residences on the island, because they 
have every facility for the -import, storing, and export 
of goods. Again, whereas there is the greatest necessity 
for the felling of trees along the coast of Northern Borneo in 
order to erect suitable habitations and assist in paying ground. 
tax, an export daty of 10 per cent, would render it quite 
impossible to realize any profit on the timber. It must be 
said, to the credit of the Borneo Oo., that immediate notice 
was taken by them of these complaiuts, backed as they were 
by the soand advice uf Sir Walter Medhurst, a man who 
thoroughly understands Chinese baman nature. “ For,” as 
one of the leading Chinese wrote, “it is better to incur a slight 
loss of revenue at the outset, than to stop the very source of 
fature profit.” 

What interest Chinese capitalists have taken in the new 
colony is well evinced by their formation of the Bebah Land 
Farming Co. This enterprising Company, starting with a 
nominal capital of 400,000 taels, has bought up forty thou- 
sand acres of land for the purpose of wholesale cultivation of 
various important plants and grains. The district chosen lies 
in close proximity to Sarawak, the fertility of the soil of 
which place is almost proverbial, and comprises ten thousand 
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acres of forests, twenty thousand of level ground, and ten 
thousand of hill-land, With the accustomed promptitude of 
young and sanguine companies of this sort, operations have 
already heen commenced, A large part of the ground is being 
cleared for the cultivation of pepper, tobacco, indigo, and 
sugar; beside these, sago, cinchona, and cacao are to be 
lanted, and while these are growing, crops of rico and maize 
will be raised in the low-lands. ‘he Borneo Oo, has sent 
agents throughout the southern provinces of China to induce 
tty farmers and small landowners to sell out, and take up 
jae tracts round and about the Sabah district, and in 
almost overy case the new settlers have expressed themselves 
well pleased with the change. Indeed, immigrants say that 
froits and grains brought from the Kwangtung prorince 
flourish amazingly in the rich soil, and are considerably better 
flavoured than when grown in Kwangtung, That the country 
will prosper if properly managed, is beyond all question ; for 
even in Sarawak the exports have largely increased of late 
years, especially as regards pepper and gambier, and there is 
no reason why the exports of the neighbouring and northern 
districts should not keep pace with those of Sarawak. It is 
true that everything is as yet in embryo, bat harvest-time is 
rapidly drawing near, 

In the face of the many little trials of the yeung colony, it 
must be unpleasant to the inhabitants of Kudat to hear that 
there is a probability of their place becoming a penal settle- 
ment for the deported convicts of Singapore and the Straits. 
Some good might possibly be done by the employment of 
convicts in the coustraction of public works, but the evil 
effects of their contact with the recently arrived settlers, who 
hardly know as yet whether to be pleased or dissatisfied with 
the country, will far outweigh the possible good. Moreover, 
the Chinese convicts wonld undoubtedly find a class in 
every community of their compatriots ready to sympathize 
with them, and deplore their hard fate. The Chinese 
criminal dislikes nothing so mach as public exposure ; 
he will stubbornly endure close confinement and penal 
servitude within the walls of the gaol, but forced em- 
ployment under the possible gaze of former friends and 
acquaintances is to him almost worse than capital punish- 
ment, He will not only try desperately to escape, but will 
even attempt to commit a graver offence in order to be led 
back to the obscurity of the prison. For this reason, if for 
no other, the employment of convicts in newly-setUled districts 
is to be strongly condemned, and one can hardly anderstand 
how the Hongkong Daily Press, or any other paper, coald 
speak favourably of such a proceeding. It is to be hoped, 
however, that, as was the case with Labuan a year or two 
ago, the Secretary of State, will refuse to allow the deporta- 
tion of convicts to Borneo, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





(Our readers must distinctly understand that we are in no sense 
responsible for the sentiments or opinions of our Correspondents, 
for the accuracy of their assertions, or for the deductions they may 
choose to draw therefrom.) 


YOKOHAMA JOURNALISM. 


To rae Epitor or THe “ Japan WEEKLY Matt.” 


Sir,—A stranger perusing the Japan Gazette, and as- 
suming it to be an intelligent newspaper,—which of course 
only a stranger could do,—might be carried away hy the no- 
tion that this empire of Japan is a shining centre of scientific 
surgical inquiry. Ina recent number of that curiously com- 
pounded sheet, it was stated that “ when President Garfield 
died, a lively discussion was raised in this country respecting 
the medical treatment which he received." ‘Those who have 
observed the editorial methods of your contemporary would 
ran no risk of being misled. The article which opened with 
the statement just quoted was undoubtedly cut. oat right 
from an English newspaper, notwithstanding its appearance 
as an original efusion, But journalists who try to pass off 
the work of writers in England as their own, ought at least 
to take the moderate precaution of fitting their plander to 
the locality in which it is reprodaced. The unlucky phrase, 
‘in this country,” at once exposed the little theft. Readers 
whose eyes were thus enlightened had only to glance at paral. 
lel colamns of the same issue, to discover divers other in- 
stances of petty pilfering. ‘There wasn long paragraph about 
a “ gross scandal” in Paris,—clipped apparently at random, 
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to fill a blank,—which bore about as much relation to any 
possible interest in this locality as a Scotch reel bears to a 
funeral procession. It was all about a Indy, nobody knows 
whom, who ran away with a notary, nobody says whither, 
catrying a collection of valuables, nobody cares what. Any 
random extract from the pages of * Mother Goose " would 
be far more entertaining and instructive, Then there was a 
ridienlous hotch-potch upon the subject of the earnings of 
Luglish literary men, part of which was unquestionably the 
product of the Gazette's internal consciousness, although av 
attempt was made to fasten it upon the Daily Telegraph. 
It is within the wide and illimitable range of possibility that 
the Telegraph said Anthony Trollope had made more by his 
writings than any other novelist, Lut the statement is so ab- 
surd on its face as to scem naturally attributable to the nearer 
and more appropriate source, In England alone there are the 
contradicting cases of Charles Dickens and Thackeray, not to 
speak of those to the recollection of which the Gazette slowly 
waked up,—George Eliot, Sir Walter Scott, and Miss Brad- 
don, As a matter of fact, Trollope’s gains from literature 
were not at all extraordinary, considering the great number 
of his works ; but he held a good position if the government 
service for many years, and was certainly well-to-do,—much 
better than some of the same vocation whose brilliancy far 
exceeded his, and whose fame will be more lasting. It isa 
pity that your contemporary’s facile and prolific scissors can- 
not be more judiciously goided. Even that humble prop and 
stay of the impoverished editorial mind needs to be wicldet 
with discretion, or it will betray the devices of its owner, 
and lead him into tangled labyrinths from which not even ite 
sharp edges will enable him to cnt his way vut scatheless.— 
Your obedient servant, Y. T. 


Tokio, March 14th, 1883. 


{It will probably please our contemporary to find that his colamns 
are so carefully perused. Tho strain of being perpetually original 
is more than any brain-fibre can endure, an nthe whole we do 
not think that the public of Yokohama has much reason to com- 
plain of our coutemporary’s want to industry — Ep. J. 2/.] 


KIKU: A TALE OF NEW JAPAN. 


Nestling down in the Iap of a rugged range of mountains 
forming a portion of the immense chain which traverses the 
grent island of Nippon, away to the north aud west, lies a quaint 
aud mais,“ old feudal city of some six or eight thousand inhabi- 
tants. The name by which it is known to the world at large fe 
not of consequence to those who are not acquainted with the 
locality ; and when I spenk of it as Yamazawa, I shall come so 
near to its trae name as to ennble those who do know it to 
clearly identify it. For many centuries, aud probably for as man 
thousand years, the valley in which it lies has been renown 
for the excellent quality of the silk prodaced in its malberry- 
grounds ; and to this day the district maintains the reputation 
it so long ago obtained as the chosen home of the silk- 
worm. With the exception of rico—and of that, barely suffi- 
cient for the consumption of the people—little else is grown 
by the primitive valley folk; and as for manufactures, there 
are none. ° 

The city itself, dutside of the principal thoroughfare, bears a 
singularly rural aspect, and were it not for the massive walls 
and rnined gateways of the old castle of the feudal lords of the 

rovince, around which the town is built, it would look as little 

ike a cily as one could well imagine. This rural appearance is 
explained by the fuct that the town is mainly composed of the 
dwellings of the samuras, or former retainers of the daimios; 
each house standing within ils own little lot, surrounded by dwarf 
aoe | trees, with here and there a row of ten plants. These, 
in the old days, furnished a means of eking out the yearly 
allowance drawn from the custle ; in these modern times they 
form the sole source of revenue of an impoverished aristocracy. 
Alas for the days that are dead! ‘The glory has indced 
departed, and the pride of the haughty is trailed in the duat. 

When, on the overthrow of the Shogunate and the re- 
establishment of the rule of the Mikados, the rage set in for 
foreigu institutions, the little principality of Yamazawa, follow- 
ing the example given it by the rest of Japan, set about the 
establishment of a school or college to be presided over by a 
European teacher, wherein its youth might acquire a knowle ge 
of the mysteries of the uncouth English tongue, and learn to 
trace the difficult ‘crab-characters”"—those barbarous hiero- 
glyphics, which, contrary to all known usage, progressed (crab- 
ike) sideways over the page, instead of from top to bottom 
like civilized logograms. It was not that Yamazawa particularly 
desired to render itself familiar with the wisdom of the western 
barbarians ; or that, emulous of its neighbors, it wished to keep 
abreast of the times—the good old times were good euough for 
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old-world Yamazawa, and its people yearned for nothing new 
aud nothing strauge. But the great men who controlled the 
machinery uf the government, up at the capital, had dropped a 
fhint that the estublishment of a foreign language school was 
a desirable thing ; and-in view of the recent political bouleverée- 
ment, who was to gainsay them? So the school was eata- 
blished, a dwelling in what was supposed to be the European 
atyle was erected for the ascommodation of the foreign teacher, 
and a deputation of officials was dispatched to the capital to 
secure the services of an Euglish or American pedagogue. 


During the years that followed, the school suffered mauy 
vicissitudes, and underwent various changes. The, texchers 
did not as a rule make a lengthened stay, especially in the 
early days of the school's history ; and perhaps it was an woll 
for the pupile that they did not, for some of them were far 
from being proficient in the grammar of the English tongue, 
and were moreover addicted to the use of potent waters and the 
employment of profane language. As the years rulled on, 
however, this class of tutor gave place to one better fitted to 
inspirs respect and esteem for the foreigner; and at the date of 
the beginning of this veracious history, the Yamazawa Ei .Go 
Gakko was a flourishing institution, and annually turned out a 
tespectable quota of students, qualified by their atudies under 
‘a competeut teasher to obtain admission te the Tokio 
Univeruity. 

Towards the close of the year 187—, a vacancy occurred in 
the tutorship of the echool, through the resignation of the then 
incambent of the position, an American. The salary being a 
good one, as times went, and the daties by no means arduous, 
there were of course many applicants for the appointment : 
rooat of them, however, were utterly unqualified by previous 
training or knowledge to fill the position. The nuthorities of 
the prefecture hesitated for some time in their choice between 
two applicants, one of whom was atthe moment engaged in a 
“foreign language school,” in a large castle city on the nea- 
coast, distant a couple of hundred miles, Mr. Gilmour—for 
that was his name—was highly spoken of by the directors and 
other Jupanese officials of the school; and the Yamazawa board 
decided that he was the best man that could be had, and accord- 
ingly engaged him. 

John Gilmour was by birth an Englishman, bat for years he 
had been a wanderer, and had, in fact, not set foot on his native 
aoil since the day he left it asa Ind to seek his fortune among 
the islands of the South Pacific. Like that of moat of the soli- 
tary waifs who gravitate toward the Far East, his career had 
been one of ndventure and romance. He bad fought the Maoris 
in Now Zealand, engaged in the so-considered aristucratio pro- 
feasion of cattle-drover is Australia (where the cow-boy element 
‘has no existence), delved for diamonds in South Africa, fished 
for pearls in Torres Staits, whaled in the Anterctic, and edited 
& paper iu Texas; engaginy, besides, in fifty other occnpations 
equally fraught with adventure. By the time he reached the 
shores of Japau, the romance of life, as he himself was wont to 
remark, bad been pretty well knocked out of him ; and, he went 
about the world with a sort nil adwirari air, which was the 
cause of many ill-natured remarks from bis fellows ; and with 
little interest, apparently in anything or anybody, save his 
horse, his dogs, and his gun. 

After the embarrassment natural to the formation of a new 
acquaintance bad worn off, his pupils got to like him immensely. 
Ia school he wasa atrict disciplinarian ; but when the clock 
strack the hour of noon, and the labors of the day were ended, 
the severity of his aspect disappeared, and he became the genial, 
kind-hearted friend. The Japanese lad of the aristocratic class 
is a lovable fellow, whose courtly manners and grave, dignified 
demeanor never fuil to win the reapect and good will of all who 
ome in contact with him.’ Much of Gilmour's leisure of an 
afternoon was devoted to the reception and entertain- 
ment of his young papils, who thronged his residence 
within the castle grounds for hours at a time, listening to de- 
scriptions of far-off couutries which the teacher had visited, or 
engaged in the examination of photographs and sketches made 
in foreign lands. At four o'clock, or earlier when he could 
break &way, Gilmour would mount his pony and gallop off in 
the direction of Seki-yama or Hidare-no-toge, lofty mountain 
peaks situate some miles distant, from the summit of which a 
glorious view of the surrounding country was to be obtained ; 
returning, perbaps, by way of one of the mineral hot springs 
with which the neighborhood abounds. S 

Whatever the direction pursued, however, on starting out from 
home, or tbe route adopted on the return, it was perfectly un- 
‘derstood by Ché-kichi, the lhorse-boy—who, more Japonico, 
accompanied his master on foot—by the pony ‘ Wind Imp,” 
and by “ Bess” and her puppies, that Higashi-machi was to be 
taken in on the way. Higashi-machi was a suburban hamlet 
just outside the city proper, through the centre of which ran a 

right little stream or canal, bordered by willows and shaded by 
gigantic old pine trees. It was not an especially remarkable 
place, except as the residence of the better class of samurai, the 
‘curved roofs and old-fashioned gables of whose dwellings 
might be descried above the top of the high walls of mud sur- 
mounted by tiles which secluded them from the road. 
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About half-way nlong the street stood a resideuce of larger 
proportions than the rest, from which it was further distingui- 
shed by its somewhat pretentious style of architecture, as well 
as by the greater aicof neatness which characterised its sur- 
roundings. ‘I'he spacious ‘‘compound"” in which it stood was 
occupied, for the most part, by mulberry trees aud tea ebrubs, 
carefully ordered in rows; in the rear of the house was to be 
seen the indispensable turnip patch, with a few red-pepper 
plants and trellises of beaus. Here dwelt the orphaned family 
of Awoyangi, a former counsellor of the daimio; bis death, 
followed Ly that of his wife, having occurred a few days before 
Gilmour came to Yamazawa, 

On the expiration of the allotted period of mourning, the 
two sons of the dead karo—e tall, mauly stripling of eighteen 
and a chubby faced little fellow of nine—resumed their studies 
at the school, and after a while came under the direct tuition 
of Gilmour. They made rapid progress, and speedily became 
especial favorites, Outside of schuol, there spruig up quite a 
friendship between master and pupils; and in bis afternoon 
rides, Gilmour never failed to pull up the “ Wind Imp” ia 
frout of the house in Higashi-machi, and indulge in a chat with 
the blind old grandmother and the shy little sister of sixteen 
who presided over the household and discharged the duties of 
house-mother. 

II. 

The term for which Gilmour had been en as teacher in 
the Yumasawa school was drawing to an end, and it became 
necessary for him to decide whother or not to close with the 
proposition of the directors that he shonld continue at his post 
for at least another year. The old craving for excitement and 
adventure began once mere to assert itself; he felt restless and 
unsettled, and experienced a longing for other ecenes and a 
more active life. And yet he felt happy in his surroundings, 
tle loved his pupils, aad took pride in their p and the 
anfolding of their intellect ; he enjoyed the esteem of his fellow- 
Officials, and was a favorite with the jolly old governor of the 
prefecture, wilh whom he often exchanged visits; he took 
pleasure in his walks aud rides among the hills and valleys of 
the neighborhood, and, above all, iu his friendly chats with the 
members of the Awoyangi family—the old granddame and the 
demure little maiden. 

The twelve months that had passed so quickly to him since 
his arrival in Yamazawa bad brought many changes to the 
household of his good friends, all fraught with sadness; thongh 
to their foreign friend the members of the family presented ¢' 
same cheerful faces,-and there was no sign of the care that 

nawed at the hearts of the little family. ee Faji, a doll-like 
frets creature of three, had fallen a victim to the prevailing 
ecou holera—daring the summer, and Kentaro, the eldest 
lad, nilured by the glowing stories told by the son of a neighbor 
who had visited Yokohama and thence made a voyage to the 
Korile Islands, on a sea-otter hunting expedition, had fice up 
hie studies, and started off in search uf the Tom ‘T'iddler’s 
Ground described hy his friend. Little Yoshigiro, the ten-year- 
old, now became the legal head of the household, and, young as 
he was, carried his honors and responsibilities with dignity. He, 
too, had Leen obliged to abandon his studies, his services be- 
ing in request at home, where there was enough to do, what with 
the needs of the little farm, and the necessity of attending to 
theaale of the silk and the tea, to keep him fully ocoupied. 
silk crop had been almost a failure that year, and had hardly 
paid for the labor; while on the other hand, the tea market 
was so overstocked that prices had gone down to almost no- 
thing. Woree than all, there was a debt owing, which, ludicrously 
small though it would have been to many, assumed to these 
children the proportions of a mountain. Finally came news of 
the loss of the veesel in which Kentaro had seiled away to the 
fog-environed islands of the north—the loss of the vessel with 
all hands. Poor Kentaro! With what feelings of hopeful 
anticipation he had bidden adieu to his dear ones, looking 
forward to a return before the close of the year, when all debts 
must by law—unwritten, itis true, but none the leas biadi 
~be discharged, under pain of commercial ostracism, an 
other dire penalties! . . 

Sad was the little group seated around the antique brazier of 
bronze, on the evening of the closing day of the year. Snow 
was falling without, the trees were bowed down with the weight 
of their fleecy burdens, and the mournfal wind swept piercingly 
through the crevices of ths shutters, chilling every one with its 
icy breath. The news of the loss of the vessel in which Ken- 
taro had sailed had been received that day ; and though there 
was a bare possibility that he bad escaped death, the chances in 
his favor were slight. If he bad only lived! There might 
have been a possibility of satisfying the hungry creditor, the 
bard and pitiless usurer into whose hauds they were thrown, 
But it was useless repining—the gods had decreed otherwise. 

“If I were to go to Musashiya, and crave his forbearance 
until next summer, perhaps he would be patient with us. He 
knows the debt is our father's, and is witness to our efforts to 
discharge it.” Little Kika tried to speak up bravely, but there 
was a big lump in ber throat, and her voice quavered. 

“It would be useless, sister,” said the boy ; “ he has no heart. 
Tt was he who was the cause of Ogaki's deuth, you remember. 
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It was because of his persecution that the poor man was led to 
commit Aara-kiri." 

* He is a beast,” broke in Také, vehemently, siezing the iron 
tongs ; ‘I would kill him if he were to cone here.” ‘Také was 
agrent, fat, good-natured lump of servitude, as ugly as the 
crow-god, but loyally attached to her young mistress and master. 

Yoehigiro qmiled sadly, as he took out his father's pipe. 
Boys smoke in Japan as well as in America. 

“T took him papa's awords, and the precieus lacquered box 

given him by our prince, asking him to appraise them, und give 
me the balance due, after paying himself the amount we owe 
him.” 
“© §.1l dear papa’s swords! How could you, Yoshigiro! 
Why, you know they are true Mora-masas, and have been in our 
family for hundreds of oe Iam so glad he did not buy 
then. How much did he offer for them P” asked Kiku. 

“ You would never guess,” returned Yorhigiro. “It would 
be impossible for you to conceive of any one offering such a 


rice. 
an Five handred riyos ?” said Kika, inquiringly. 

“ He laughed my proposition to acorn ; said swords were nuw 
ascheap as faggots, and ended by offering me six riyos for the 

air.” 
- “ How dared be inant the memory of my father,” seid Kika, 
indignantly the bot blood esshing to her face. “ What did you 
aay to bim in reply P What could you say ?” 

J said nothing,” replied the boy, calmly, tapping the bowl 
of his tiny pipe against the side of the brazier. ‘‘I kicked him 
in the face as he ext, dog that he is; and if his apprentices bad 
not seized me, I would have sliced him to pieces with the 
weapon he had insulted.” . 

“J fear you have done wrong, brother, and yet T can hardly 
blame you. He will bo revenged on you if it be possible.” - 

“There is no cause for alarm, sister. He will exact the 
amount of bis debt, but will not dream of revenge. You forget 
he is a tradesman.” 

“You did well, boy; you did well,” exclaimed the blind 

ndmother, tremblingly. “Yoa did what your father would 
five done; and if you bad killed him, the law would not bave 
harmed you.” 

Once it was so, in the old feudal days to which the ancient 

lady belonged. ‘Times are changed. 
. At that moment the door slid open, and the rosy face of 
Také-don appeared. She bad vanished when the conversation 
commenced, and now took her pluce on the mats with a coan- 
tenance beaming with satisfaction and delight. 

“There, master,” she shouted, spreading out on the floor, 
with huge excitement, a quantity of paper money of the total 
value of eleven dollars. ‘Take that and pay off the beast, 
Musashiya, and let us all be happy once more.” And the dear, 
fat, loyal ecullion, burying her face in her capacious sleeve, 
sobbed bysterically for very joy. 

“@qG Také,” said Kiku, gently, greatly affected by the 
faithful creature's devotion ; ‘you must take up your money. 
We heartily appreciate your kindness, but it is unfortuuately 
not in your power to help us in our distress.” 

“Pardon, mistress, but itia. You do not understand—you 
are to take alJ of it. Eleven dollars, there itis!” And Také, 
seizing the dirty pieces of paper with nervous fingers, pressed 
them into the hands of her young mistress. Simple girl, it was 
a mint of money to her, with her monthly wage of fifty cents ! 
“Itis mine. You ueed bave no scruples about taking it. I 
came honestly by it. Part I borrowed from the foreigner’s 
groom” (and here Také turned redder thau ever, for it was 
understood that she and Ché-kichi were more than “ cousins”), 
“and the rest I got from the pawn-shop man, who has borrowed 
my silk dress and girdle.” 

vebigiro pulled out bis nose-paper, and blew a load blast, 
and little Kiku threw hereelf on the broad busom of the faithful 
domestic, and sobbed as if her heart would break. 

“Denar Také, you do not comprehend. Our debt is fer 
beyond the amount you ao generously offer. We ueed as much 
as two bundred riyus to satisfy Musushiya.” 

A despairing shriek burst from the throat of the astounded 
servant-waid, and she fell back on the mats iu a swoon. ‘T'wo 
hundred dollars! Why, there wasn't as much money in the 
whole of Higashi-machi ! 

“ Kiko,” said the old granddame, hesilatingly, ‘' perhaps if 
we were to ask the foreign gentleman, be might help us over 
our troubles. He must be enormously wealthy, for I hear he 
is paid as much asa bundred and fifty gold dollars every month.” 
The old lady sighed heavily at the thought of so much muney 
abroad and so much poverty at home. 

“ Kind, good, friend tbat he is! I know be would be only 
too happy to lend us his assistance. But I would uever consent 
to it, never!" exclaimed the boy proudly. “ We are samurai, 
and he is—a foreigner |” 

Kiku looked reproachfully at thelittle fellow, and left the room. 

“ Foreigners have hearts just like ours, I do believe,” returned 
the old lady, “ notwithstanding all that is said about them. If 
you were to offer Aim your father’s swords as security until we 
could repay bim, perhaps he would advance the money. It is 
our only hope. Pride must disappear in the presence of 
necessity.” =~ 
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The boy bent over the brazier, tracing strange figures in the 
glowing coals, and painfully revelsing the pros and cons of the 
argument in his weary young brain. Ask a foreigner for a loan; 
on secarity, tov, of his father'sarms? Never! And yet this 
foreigner was so different from all the other foreigners he had 
ever met. So kind, so gentle, av good! Yobshigiro jumped up 
from the mats and arranged his girdle. 

“TI will axk him, grandmother,” he said; and drawing on 
his atraw over-rhoes, he opened the door and went out iu the 
direction of the school. 

“ What haa become of Yoshigiro ?" inquired Kiku, as she re- 
entered the room. : 

“ He han gone to the foreigner’s,” replied the old woman. It 
wasn not necessary to mention the object of bis errand. 

A sigh escaped the lips of Kiku—whether of relief or pain, 
it would be hard to tell. She sat down by the side of her graud- 
mother, aud put her arms aronod the old lady's neck. 

“Thave been trying to pray, o-daba, but the wordls were 
strangled ere they could gain utterance. O, how much I envy 
you, Neer grandma! Buta little while longer to stay on this 
weary earth; while for me"—and the poor girl burst intu a 
torrent of grief. 


The noisy barking of the bouse-dog proclaimed the approach 
of artranger, and the voice of some one°was heard outaide, 
demanding admittance. Kiku dried her tears and opened the 
door. By the dim rays of the night-light, she perceived the 
form of atnan, muffled up ina red blanket, a favorite eubsti- 
tute for a cloak with the country people. Removing his atraw 
snow-shoes, the visitor stepped up on the mais. It wus Musa- 
shiya, the usurer. 

Goud evening, ladies, and the compliments of the season to 
you,” be aaid, kneeling down in the abject posture assumed by 
the lower class when saluting their superiors, and bowing his 
head till it touched the fluor. 

“ Kiku's face blauched. “It is the usurer, grandmother,” she 
whispered. 

Muaashiya grinued diabolically, and took from his bosom a 

wall-t, from which be extracted a document bearing a large 
etemp in red ink, 
° @ Heh!" bo ejaculated, with the peculiar sibillant inspiration 
of thy Japanese tradesman, intended to ex deference. 
* Your ladyship is doultiess aware that this is the Inst day of 
the twelfth month. Hes! And as your Jadyship did not call 
at my humble place to sottle the amount of this note, I 
have made bold to call on your ladyship to receive the amount. 
H¢h. Two hundred and fourteen dollars ninety-four cents and 
six mon. Heh! 

‘It is not the last day of the twelfth month, liar and thief,” 
fiercely exclaimed the old pratrician, as she rose to her feet ex- 
citedly. “It wauts two months of the end of the year, and well 
you know it.” ‘ 

“Heh! Bat you ladyship will be good enough to observe 
that since the advent of the barbarous-foreign-man the calendar 
has been war re and the year now assimilates with that of the 
Weaterne. Heh I 

“ He speaks truly, grandmother. The psople may continue 
to cling to their ancient habits and customs, but the law 
recognises only the new order of things ; aud according to the 
law, it is the last day of the year.” 

“Heh! Your ladysbip is correct. Did the ear of your lady- 
ship catch the amonut of the billP The interest is reckoned at 
the rate of two per cent. per month, the sum due to date 
being—” 

“We cannot pay you, air,” said Kiku, tearfully, once more 
seating herself by tlhe side of the old woman, asif for protection. 
“ At least, not now. It is possible that befcre midnight, we 
may be in a position to discharge a portion or even the whole 
of the debt ; but at the moment we can give you nothing.” 

“Good,” said the usurer, returning the note to ite formor 
receptacle. “I will come again—half an hour before midnight. 
I have oue or two more clients to see, and will call in on my 
way back.” 

“We will not put you to the trouble of calling, sir. If we 
are successful in procuring the money, my brother wilbtake it 
to your house.” 

“I largely thank you. Bat I must needs come again, as 
there will be some business to trausact, in the event of the 
money not being forthcoming. As to the young master—he 
shas not left Yamazawa?” 

“* He has gone to the house of a friend, hoping to be able to 
procure the means to pay you. I expect him immediately ; if 
you will wait—” 

“That is a thing impossible,” returned the usurer, hastily 
rising and ee his blanket. “I shall without doubt sce 
him on my return, however. Meanwhile, I pray you make my 
respecte to him.” And resuming his enow-shoes, the usurer 
bowed himeelf out, leaving the maiden and ber grandmother to 
their sorrowful reflections. 

He bad hardly got clear of the house, when Yoshigiro 
returned. No need to inquire how he had fured on bis errand ; 
his countenance told the tale. 

The foreigner had gone off on ‘horseback, no ona knew. 
whither, and was not expected to return for several days. 
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The brother and sister looked at each 


other in stony deapair, 
Their last ho 


e waa shattered; they had nowhere to look for help. 

If the kind, good foreigner was ouly at home! For her sake, 
she whispered to herself, he would—and then « flush overspread 
her wan cheeks, and she chid herself for the talf-formed 
thought. 

“Go to you rest, brother dear,” she anid at length, raising the 
boy from the mats on which he had flung himself down, sob- 
bing. “And you too, prnedmsntber 5 it is lung past your bour.” 
Then bending orer the blind old woman, she whispered a request 
that the lad might be kept ignorant of the visit of the usurer, 
and gently led the two sorruw-stricken mortale—the child of 
ten und the decrepit vld woman of seveuty—to the sleeping 
apartments in the rear of the house. ‘his done, she eat down 
by the kitchen fire, to brood over her misfortunes, and prepare 
hereelf fur the ordeal which awaited her. 


The wind moaned without, the snow continued to fall, and 
it was growing bitterly cold. As she ruse to repleniah the fire, 
her eyes fell on what was apparently a heap oF clothes rolled 
upiuacorner, It was ‘Také, the serving-maid, sound asleep, 
and blessed, it would seem, with happy drenms; for she was 
murmuring to herself and laughing softly. = 

The minutes slipped by. The antique timepiece on the wall 
struck the hour which knelled the death of the old yenr, but the 
usurer came not. Overcome by grief and distress, Kiku's head 
drooped on her bosom us she sat by the fire, and she too 
dreamed. Dreamed of a fur, strange country, a pleasant and 
bountiful land, where every one appeared cheorful aud happy. 
Of a beautiful home, which it seemed to her washerown. Of 
8 loviug husband a darling liltle one. Of— 


The warning bark of the faithful watch-dog again smote on 
the crisp midnight air, and Kiku started ap from the floor. Mu- 
sashiya had not forgotten his appointment. 

The door slid back, and the usurer entered. He was not 
alone. ‘here entered with lim a sinister-looking man of middle 
age, with a hang-dog louk, anda hard mouth. Kika's face 
paled, and a terrible fear took possession of her. It was Kashi- 
wamara, the new chief of police, a man feared and detested by 
the people, and known as a tool of the usurer's. 

Yoshigico’s quarrel with Musashiya flashed on the girl, and 
she began to dread the worst. 

The police officer unbuckled his swordbelt, and laid the 
w n down by his side, while the usurer seated himself by 
the brazier, motioning authoritatively to Kiku to take her place 
by his side. His former attitude of respect and hamility had 
vanished, and he was iuclined to be insolent. 

Without speaking a world, Le took out his wallet, and 
producing the bill, laid it down in front of the girl. 

The world seemed slipping from her. She looked around 
pitifally ; there was none by to help or encourage. She gazed 
iato the countenance of the usurer: it was merciless ; into the 
eyes of the law: they were stony. 

At last the spoke: “ We caunot pay you. Do your worst.” 

The money-lender said nuthing.: He took up the document, 
and folding 1t carefully, replaced it in his breast. 

A meaning look was exchanged between the usuret and the 
official. It was the latter's tarn to speak. : 

“The young master—bas he returned?” Kiku made no 
reply. Sbe gazed into the impassive face of the mau, like a 
hunted animal. : 

-“T want bim,” he continued, in slow measured tones. “This 
good citizen charges him with a deadly assault on his person, 
which, fortunately for him, did not end as he intended. Shall 
I call iu my men to couvey him to the prisou, or would you 
prefer to accompany him ?” 

Kiku moved backward a litlle, and bowed herself down 

“before the low-born money-lender. Musashiyx laughed, and 
put his band on ber head. ; : 

The girl shrank from him with a shiver of disgust. “Is there 
no hope?” she asked. “ Have you no pity? Think of your 
own family, your children !""” Pt ; ; 

The money-lender took out his pipe, and stooped to light it 
at the embers. : . 

“There tsa way of discharging the debt,” he said, in tones 
80 low that they could ‘not be overheard by the official; “and 
at the same time purchasing indemnity for the assault put u 
me by that high-spirited beggar, your brother.” And he looked 
at the girl meauingly. . 

A vague terror took on of her. 

“Name it,” she “ee nusteedy ana ery, 

He beut over her, aud whispered something in her ear. 

“Not here,” he added, hurriedly, as she started back. “Not 
in Yamazawa. Iam going to the capital, where gold is plentiful, 
and beauty comiusaiide a price. Give yourself to me, to dis 
of as I will, and I will cancel the indebteduess of your dead 
father, and give you back his obligation.” 

“ Man, you do not know what you ask of me. You forget I 
am a samurai, in whose veins flows the bluod of a thousand 
heroes. Were my father alive, you would not dare—” 

He interrupted her impatiently: ‘Come, Kashiwamura San, 
‘we need waste no more of oar time. This young lady prefers 
ber own huppiness to that of her brothers and her blind grand- 
mother, and has no regard for the honor of her dead father. 
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Time was when « daughter considered it a duty and a privilege 
to offer herself as a living sacrifice on the altar of filial piety; 
but our country has been given over to the foreign devile and 
their odious customs, and such a state of things has passed 
away.” 

The official slowly arose, and buckling on his sword, looked 
inquiringly around, in search of the chamber of Yoshigiro. 

Kika raised her head from the floor. “To Tokio, did you 
say? You do not ask me to remain bere in Yamazawa?" 
charade nodded, and proceeded to wrap himeelf up in his 

lanket, 

“Grant mea respite, in the nume of all that is pitiful ! Give 
me if it be but one day, that I may try and realize—O, I can- 
not believe that: you mean it! Y Kika, the daughter of the 
karo of Yamazawa! I will not consent—I cannot—it is im 
sible! I will kill myself frst! Sir, you have your anawer!” 

“ Yoroshii. Good. Kashiwamura San, the sleeping-rooms 
are on your loft. You will fiud the boy there ; callin your men 
and bind him.” 

‘The official clapped his hands as a signal, the door opened, 
and threé police officers, wearing overcoats of straw an large 
hata, ertored, and proceeded to divest themselves of their snow- 
covered garments, 

Kiku arose and advanced towards the usurer. “When do 
you propose to convey me to the capital?” abe asked steadily. 
She was shy, timid little Kika no longer. For the sake of her 
boy-brother and her blind old grandmother ! s 

“To-morrow being New-Year's Day, I cannot well depart, 
mach as I should wish to do so; but next day, at dawn.—”" 

“T shall be ready,” said Kiku, calmly. “Do not fear; I will 
not fail you,” 

The usurer drew out his iakhoru and a roll of paper, aud was 
about to draw up an agreement. Kiku asked him what it 
méant. : 

Musashiya explained. It was a business transaction, he said, 
and it was always better to have an agreement recorded in due 
form ; especially in such cases, 

“T have given my word,” she said proudly. “The word of 
the daughter of Awoyangi Saburo, ‘That is enough.” 

The usurer made his obeisance and departed ; his tool and the 
constables followed. 

When they had‘gone, Kika prostrated herself in front of the 
Butzu-dana, the housebuld altar, on which the memorial tablets 
of departed relatives are deposited, and prayed to the gods for 
strength to support her in the hoar of trial. 

Ob, if the foreigner would only returu! It would not be too 
late, even to-morrow. Alas! there was no hope. Wretched, 
tortured Kika! What a fate! what a fate! : 


Wr : 


The first week of the new year wns drawing to aclosee. The 
snow lay thick upon the ground, but the wenther was pleasant and 
the temperature mild. Towards sunset of Saturday, the sixth 
day of the new year, the cheery yelp of “ Bess” and her puppies 
broke on the ears of the dwellers in Higashi-machi, announcing, 
the retarn of Gilmour and bis companiuns from their lengthen 
excursion. Arrived at the fork of the road which offered a 
choice of routes in the direction of home, the dogs betrayed no 
uncertainty as to the one to be taken. Long before the “ Wind 
Imp” and his rider came in sight of the door of the dwelling, 
they had arrived at the goul, and wore eugaged in the discussion 
of some fish-bones which had been carelessly left aboutgby the 
canine guardian of the premises. Obokichi, the horse-bdy, had 
been sent on ahead to aunuunce the master's coming, aud pre 
his bath. All were iu excellent spirits, delighted with ir 
return home. As for Gilmour, be reveled in auticipation of 
the fan he promised himself with Yoshigiro and Kiku, for 
whom he had purchased some pretty triukuts, as gifts iu houor 
of the new year. 


His trip.into the mountains bad given him opportunity for 
reflection on the knotty question of the renewal or otherwise of 
his engagement with the Yamaszawa school directors. He had 
decided to stay another six months, at all phon Pay f which 
time the elder of his boy friends, Kentaro, would doubtless 
e chase among the Kuriles 


have returned from his wild. 


n | and he could leave little Kika in safe hands. Sweet little Kiku ! 


How beloved her! Ina fatherly sort of way of course. He was 
quite old enough to be her father, and though he tried to banish 
the thought as ridiculous and altogether too sentimental to be en- 
tertained by such an old fogy as himeelf, he could not help hagg- 
ing the thooght that Kika regarded him with kindly feelings, | 
not exactly of a filial nature! . : 
‘The “ Wind Imp” knew the Awoyangi place quite as well as 
his master, and required no hint to halt on reaching the gate- 
wey. Gilmour threw the reins over the pony’s neck, aud leaping 
dowu from his back, ran up to the door, with a cheery New- 
Year's salutation. ‘ 
Strange! No one to meet aud welcome him, as usual! Where 
was Yoshigiro? Where was the plamp Také? Where was 
Kika? He pushed open the door and entered. The room was 
empty. He called, but no one answered. He searched the 
whole house—there was not a soul to be seen. Bost strange ! 
What could have happened? Had the family given up the 
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house aud left the city, or had they merely gone out on a visit ? 
He would doubtless lara the news on reaching hore, 60 he 
mounted the impatient “ Wind Imp,” and broke iuto a trot in 
the direction of the school. 

At the end of the street leading towards his home, he was 
stopped by Chakichi. The face of the groom heralded evil 
tidings. : 

“ What is it ?” demanded Gilmour. 
Has the house burned down ?” 


“What has happened ? 


“ Worse,” groaned Chokichi, Geaperntoly clutching at bis 
master's coat. “She's gone. Kiku, the Aimé, the utiful 
princess—goue |” 


“Gone where, you damned fool,” cried Gilmour, breaking 
into vigorous Anglo-Saxon in his excitement. ‘ What du you 
mean—where has she goue? Speak, you idiot, or I'll brain you 
on the spot |” 

‘*Goue to Tokio, with Musashiya. To be sold to pay her 
father's debt, and save Yosbigiro from prison. O, danna, danna, 
you will saye her, will you not? The foreigner ia rich, and can 
rescue the poor little maiden from that dreadful place. Danna, 
you and I and the‘ Wind Imp'can do it—we three, Let us 
start now; instantly. They have already been gune a week, 
but the ‘Wind Imp’ is a Soma steed, and will carry yon to the 
capital in time to rescue the Aimé! O, that I had that Mu- 
sashiya in these hands, chikwsho that he is! Master, is it yes ?” 

Gilmour had dismouuted, and was guzing at the horse-boy, 
stupefied, and utterly unable to realize the incredible intelligence. 
Dropping the reins, he made a dart for Chokichi, and seizing 
him by the throat, dashed him to the ground. 

“You scoundrel, you drunken thief, how dare you qvme to 
me with your villainous, lying tales ?” 

“ Gilmour San,” whispored asad young voice at his elbow. 
He turned. It was the boy Yoshigiro. 

“He eeaks only what is true, sir. He is sober enough. 
Kiku has been taken away to Tokio by Musashiya ; to be sold 
to the harlots. And you and I and Chokichi are going to 
Tokio, ton, to slay Musashiya—and avenge dear Kika. I bave 
been waiting for you here ever since abe left ; except for one 
day, when I had to go up to the house, because of graudmother. 
I could not stay at home after that, you know.” 

“ My poor lad, be of good cheer. God willing, we will snatch 
Kiku out of the flames even yet, if hard riding and money will 
doit. But I must go alone. Cbokichi cannot keep up with 
the ‘Wind Imp’ on such a jorney ; and you, guod lud, must stay 
at home and comfort grandmother.” 

“ Grandmother is in no need of comfort from me, teacher. 
Bhe died two days ago. It killed her.” 

Gilmour swore a terrible oath of vengeance on the wretch 
who had been the cause of all this woe. But there was no time 
to be lost. He must ride Lard aud fast, if he hoped to overtake 
the doomed maiden and the wretch who bad bought ber, 
soul and body. A week's start, and a journey of two hundred 
miles in prospect, over mountaius covered deep with snow. It 
rare an utterly hopeless atlempt, a mad ecleme on the face 
of i 

He could not start before morning. It was impossible to 
travel in the night ; the track was difficult to fiud even iu day- 
light, covered as the roads were with snow. Obdkichi received 
ordera to groom the “ Wind Imp,” and get him into form for 
his race for a life. The faithful follower needed no tutoring. 
He bad his failings—a fondness for his master’s whisky being, 
perbapa, the worst of them—but he was honest and staunch, and 
as trne-hearted a lad as ever crossed a pony's back. He had 
been in Gilmour's service ever siuce the Englishman's arrival 
in the country, first as jinrikisha-puller and afterwards as 
groom and handy-man, and was known far and wide as the 
rey ee ranner and the most untiring betto' of the whole Oshiu- 

aido. 

Long before the gray dawn began to overspread the heavens, 
the ‘ Wiud Imp” was brought to the door, and a light valise 
strapped in front of the saddle, Out into the clear, frosty air 
stepped Gilmour, booted and spurred, and wearing a short 
riding-jacket, but no cloak or overcoat. Every ounce of weight 
was a consideration on such a journey, and excitement would 
help to make the rider forget the cold. Little Yoshigiro 
begged hard to be taken along, but it was out of the question ; 
there was not another horse within n hundred miles that could 
keep pace with the “ Wind Imp.” As the Englishman leaped 
into the saddle, Chokichi appeared upon the scene, attired for 
the journey. His clothing consisted simply of a loin-cloth and 
a pair of thick cotton socks, bis kimono or robe being folded ap 
tightly and strapped across his shoulders. 

“ What does this mean?” inquired his master, as Chikichi 
placed himself in an attitude of resdiuess to bound off in 
advance of the “ Wind Imp.” 

“‘ Pray excuse me, master, bat I am going, too. What the 
‘Wind Imp’ can do, I can do. We three will save the Aimé /” 

“You fool! You do not know what you are talking about! 
Get back to the house and look to it while I'm gone. Get out 
ef my way, or by God I'll ran you down!” As he spoke he gave 





(1) As has been mentioned, the Japanese groom always accom- 
panies his master on fuot. A good betto will keep up with a fast 
pony during a long day’s journey, in the most wonderful way. 
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the“ Wind Imp” a tremendous blow with the spurs. The 
frantic beast plunged madly forward, knocking over the unfor- 
tunate groom, and ia a moment horse and rider wore out of 
sight, speeding away on their errand of life and death ; for 
Gilmour well knew that Kiku would never survive the dishonor 
which had been forced upon her. 

The usurer and bia victim, it was learued, had departed by s 
route over the mountains which, though a very difficult one at 
the best of wensona, had this ndvantage : it led directly on to 
the high road, which was generally in passable condition for 
jinrikishas, these useful wheeled vehicles which have created 
anch a revolution in passonger lucomotion throughout the 
islands of Jupan. A very heavy fall of snow had occurred, 
however, since their departure, and as no maile had arrived from 
the capital for several days, it was surmised that the roads in 
that direction were blocked. Gilmour therefore decided on 
adupting ancther route, leading in a southerly direction, and 
atriking the wain roud considerably below the outlet of the one 
taken by the ueurer. ‘I'bis route, it was true, was mach longer 
than the other, and was for the mort part but a mere mountain- 
track; but it was in better condition, and in less danger of 
being rendered impassable. Ax it was, it was ‘“ Holeon's 
spalee and be could only trust to luck aud to the “ Wind 

m).” 

Fortune favored him the first day. He had several ateep ac- 
clivites to climb, and one formidable peak tosurmount, but for- 
tanately the passes were tolerably free from snow, and he nade 
good progress. He halted for the night at a castle-tuwn a con- 
sideralle distance from Yamazawa, putting up at an inn where 
he = well known, with strict orders that he was to be called 
at dawn. 


An hour before daylight, while the sky was still ablase with 
atara, he had finished breakfast, and was ready for another 
start. He found the “ Wind Imp” at the door, saddled, and 
ready for the road. 

Something familiar in the appearance of the man who held 
the pony’s head induced Gilmour to take a step forward and 
look into the fellow's face. It was Chokichi! The poor Ind 
bowed humbly to the ground, and begged bis master’s pardon 
for daring to disobey orderca, and run naked through the snow, 
a distauce of forty miles, for the sweet sake of the little maiden 
Kiku! Nota word was exchanged between the two, but a tear 
atood in the eye of oue, and the other saw it and felt more than 
recompensed for all he had undergune. 

Sunset of the following evening found them on the summit 
of a lofty peak, on which an aged couple had erected a miser- 
able but, in the hope of gaining a few stray “cash” from 
travellers who that way. Bat little pre had been 
made that day, for iu the valley the suow had drifted in 
huge banka, aud the road had to be guessed. Gilmour wes 
thaukful, however, for baving progressed even as well as he 
had, and looked forward to better work on the following day. 
The worst of the journey wee over. The track thencé was all 
down grade, and by next night he hoped to be on the main 
road, and then—His ardour soon recived a check. The old 
mountaineer, a man of seventy, who. had been born amongst 
the hills and had passed his life among them, predicted another 
heavy snow-storm. It might last for a week—at all events, it 
would prove an obstacle in the way of their departure for days. 
Farther delay would certainly be fatal to Gilmour's plaus, 
After a hurried consultation with Chakichi, it was resolved to 
push on through the night, with the hope of being able to es- 
cape out of the mountains before the storm set in. The valise 
was opened, and a flask of brandy extracted from it. The 
liquor was converted iuto a bow] of steaming grog, and equally 
divided among the three—Gilmour, Chokichi, aud the “ Wind 
Imp"—the last of the trio seem to enjoy his ullowance as much 
as any one. A paper lantern was borrowed, and Chékichi 
stepped out bravely ahead, followed by his master, leading the 
pony. It was a desperate venture, and Gilmour knew it. The 
old conple shook their heads, and protested that it meant 
certain death. 

All through the long night the little party fought its way 
throagh. the snow-drifts; crossing swollen streams on frail 
bridges of pine boughs, and crawling along the edyes of dizzy 
precipices. Pluck conquered, and daylight brought to view the 
castle and dwellings of Shirakuwa. They had distanced tho 
storm and reached the main road, and now all wns plain sail- 
ing! A halt of an hour was made, and the “ Wind Imp's” 
legs batbed with hot water. Both Chokichi and his master 
were well-nigh spent with fatigue, but neither had any thought 
of rest, and once more the route was taken, and the lofty pine 
trees which lined the rond one by one disappeared behind the 
rider. Chokichi was soon left in the rear; the pony was too 
fast for him. But on the following morning he was at his post 
in front of the inn where his master had taken a brief bat nb- 
solutely necessary rest; there be was, holding the “ Wind 
Imp” by the head; worn, but cheerful and confident. News 
had been heard of the usurer and his precious charge. They, 
too, had Leen overtaken by the snow, and had passed along 
only on the morning previous. There was hope of overtuking 
them ere they reached the capital. 
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Ouce more into the saddle. ‘The whole town had turned out 
of bed to catch a sight of the mad foreigner and his demon 
pony, riding to outstrip time aud space! What devils these 
foreigners were, to be sure, remarked the stnid townsmen ! But 
they gave the party alhenrty yell by way of farewell, as the 
“Wind Imp" leaped into the wall of yray mist; aud with a 
ery, like that of aon eager hound, as an answer, Chokichi 
bounded forward after the brave steed, and disappeard from 
view. 


What need to tell of the Inst hours of the race? Of the 
delays and dangers that were experienced through the carrying 
away of the bridges and forry-boate that cruesed the broad and 
swift waters which every now and then checked there progress ? 
At four o’clock on the fourth day the gonl began to heave in 
sight. The orematory furnaces of Asakusn caine into view, aud 
the gate of “the pleasure quarter” was passed ; and on they 
passed through long, broad streets, lined with lofty houses, four 
and five stories high, filled with poor, wretched women whose 
souls bad been bartered for gold. 


It was growing dark, and the dealers in women's souls were 
deginning to light their lamps, the better to display theire wares. 
The “ Wind Imps” pace hnd been reduced tv a trot, and Chs- 
kichi ran on in front, crying out to the ple to clear the way. 
Suddenly there was a crash and a shriek, anda coufused heap 
of something human fell under the “ Wind Imp’s” feet groan- 
ing and moaning, and writhing in agony. It was poor Oha- 
kichi. Just as he reached a crossing, a jinrikisha, drawn by two 
men, and driving ata furious pace, had turued the corner, and 
struck him full in the chest. exk and exbanated with his race 
against time as he was, he had been unable to get out of 
the way, and there he lay in the muddy roadway, struck down 
at the moment when victory seemed assured. 


The occapant of the vebicle jumped out, and Chokichi gave 
him a ghastly smile of rocognition! It was Kentaro, escaped 
from the jaws of death in the Karilea, and returned with 
enough tnoney, bis share of the proceeds of eea-otter and black- 
fox skins, to extricate them from all their difficulties, and leave 
enough for a glorious New-Yenr's jollification—the old style 
New- Year, of course—besides. He was in the act of leaving 
the city for Yamasawa, knowing nothing, poor lad, of the dread- 
ful events of the past month. In few words, Gilmour aoquaiated 
bim with the sad trath, and tarned to attend to Chékichi. He 
‘was not to be seen ; he had crawled to his feet, sowe oue said, 
aes limped off, assisted by a woman ; whither, no oie seemed to 

now. 


The woman was—who do you think? Dear, fat, pudding- 
faced, loyal Také! She had. accompanied her unfortunate 
mistress to the capital, being enabled to do so, thanks to the 
eleven dollars abe had #0 generously proffered, for the satisfying 
to the chikusho Musashiya. With a joyful shriek, she once 
more appeared ou the scene, seizing Gilmoar by the arm, aud 
weeping with excess of joy. 


“ Fi-<i4! I knew he wonld come—the devil-foreigner—to 
save dear little Kikn! Come, come ; I will lead yon to her at 
once. She is expecting you; she said you would come!” 

Pushing their way thtough the crowd, Gilmour and Kentaro 
followed their faithful guide, aud soon reached the house of 
which they were in quest—a huge structare of five stories, of 
imposing exterior. 


Leapiug up the narrow stairway, Gilmour fonnd his way into 
a large room on the second floor, guided by the cry of a female 
voice which he recognised as Kiku's. Musashiya was eudea- 


voring to drag her off to another apartment, Gilmour sprang | Rain in 


on him like a tiger, and catching him by the throat and waiat- 
band, threw him bodily down tbe steep stairs. As luck would 
have it, a detachment of six constables, who bad been sent to 
arrest the foreigner for croating a disturbance, were in the act 
of ascending the stairway, and the unfortunate wight fell on 
the top of the whole posse, and was promptly arrested and 
carried off to jail. 

In the excitement, Chokichi had been fcrgotten by every- 
body—except T'nké. He was found lying on the mats of a 
rear room below, his faithful head pillowed on the scullion's 
breast, and the life-blood welling out of hislips. A uative 
physician had beon called in, but said he could do nothing. The 
‘Wind Imp'’s” hoofs had struck the lad in a vital place ; he 
was dvomed | 

He smiled feebly, on beholding his master; a radiant smile 
of satisfaction aud triumph. 

“We did it, master; we saved the himé! We three—you, 
and the “ Wind Imp,” and I—Chokichi, the swiftest ranner on 
the Oshiu Kaido !” 

Také uttered a despairing cry, and threw herself on the poor 
mangled form. Chokichi'’s race was run, and—he had won ! 

I know a man in Japan who professes to believe that coolies 
have vo suuls, Isshall make it my business to see that this 
story catches his eye, and I hope he will read it. Itisa true 
one.—HENRY LIDDELL, in the Overland Monthly. 
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CHESS PROBLEM. 
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From the Leeds Mercury Tourney. 
By W. F. Witts, Houghton-le-8pring. 


White. 

King at Q. R. 4. 

Queens at K. Kt. 8. 

Rooks at K. R. 4 and Q.q. 

Bishops at K. aq. and Q 38. 

Knights at Q. 2 and Q. B. 8. : 

Pawns at K. B. 5, Q. B. 4, and Q. Kt. 8 
Black, 

King at QD 5. 

Knight at K. B.S. 


White,to play and mate in 2 moves, 
—_—_——————— EE 
METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


For Warn Beornntxo Farpay, Marcu 91x, 1883, 
Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fajicho, Hong, Tokfyo, Japan. 
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REMARKS. 


Heavy line represents barometer. 
Light continuous line—max. & min. thermometers. 
————_————.——_—_~represents velocity of wind. 

_ percentage of humidity. 
Max. velocity of wind 22.4 miles per hour on Sunday at 7 and& a.m. 
ped barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level of 

6 een. . 

The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 80-228 
inches on Thureday at 6 am., and the lowest was 29.859 inches 
on Tharsday at ll p.m. 

The highest temperature for the week was 52.4 on Tuesday and 
the lowest was 25.4-0n Afonday. The maximum and minimum for 
the corresponding week of last year were 59.1 and 27.0 respectively. 


The total amount of rain for the week was ‘398 inches against 
sero inches for the corresponding week of last year. 
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COMMERCIAL -INTELLIGENCE. 





IMPORTS, 


Businens generally has been very quict during the week, sules of Yarns amounting to some 850 bales at unchanged 
prices. In Shirtings there has been next to nothing doing fur spot parcels, but a rale is reported to arrive uf 500 to 600 
bales brat 9 Ibs. at rather higher prices. AZetals keep very quiet, and there ia nothing to call for remark in other Goods.. 


COTTON YARNS :— |COTTON PIECE GOODS :— 


Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium ... per pioul $26.00 to 28.75 | Taffachelas ... ... ... 12 yds. 48 per piece... $1.75 to2.07§ 
$y ra Good to Best... ... ... as 29.50 to 31.00 | WOOLLENS :— 
Bombay, No. 20) do... ase ave " 26.00 to 28.25 | Plain Orleans... .2. 02. « 40-32 yds. 82 in. ... $3.80 to 5.25 
Nos. 28 to 32 Common to Medium... ” 32.00 to 32.75 Figured Orleans ... ... ... 29-31 ,, S14, .... 3.25 to 4.00 
»» __ Good to Best ... ... ... ” 33.00 to 35.00 Italian Cloth... ... .. . 380 ,, 30,4, ... 0.18 to 0.30 
op BB tO 42 0. cee cee oe tee nee ” 36.00 to 37.50 Mousselines de Laines:—Crape 24 ,, 30,, ... 0.14} to 0.15. 
COTTON PIECE GOODS :— . do. Ttajime 24 4 M4 isis eee 
Grey Shirtings :—8} Ib per piece 383 to 39 in... $1.70 to 2.22 G0: uzen 24 ,, ve ee (0. 
Ri i. Eee st » 45in... 1.90 oat ees Bee es ” oetie oe ote sae 
T. Cloth:—-7% .... ... 24 yds. 82 in. per piece 1.424 to 1.50 rt ate aera ogee i sgl erie 
Indigo Shirtings :— 12°,, 44 5 1.65 to 1.75 Blank aot ee at gee an Ody 
Printe:—Assorted ...24 ,, 30,, ,, 1.23 to2.4D ankets, scarlet and green, 6 to Site, perib ... 0.86 to 0. 
Cotton Italians & Sateens Black 82 ,, peryard 0.07 to 0.09 TRON 
Loca Parad to 24 Ib 24 yds. 30 ,, per piece 1.15 to 1.45 Flat Bars 3 im... 1c. cee cee coe cee cee ee $2.50 to 2.85 
. ah to2¢ 34 66 30: ge 45 1.30 to 1.60 is bo Weds cident Mboie Gad? reabD hese 24 8.10 to 3.15 
ao. 8 .. 24 ,, 80,, oe 1.65 to 1.80 Rounds and equares upto fin. ... ... ... .. 8.00 to 3.10 
Velvets:—Black ... ...35 ,, 22 ,, te 6.00 to 7.00 Nailrod assorted... ...0 2. sos coe cee cee coe 2-30 t0 2.70 
Victoria Lawns ... ... 13 ,, 42-3 is 0.72} to 0.77} do. omallsizse 0 0... 1. ase cee one 2.80 to 2.90 


KEROSENE.-—Sales during the week amount to 11,000 cans Stella brand at $1.90, and deliveries during same 
period have been 12,000 cases. Stocks are estimated at 162,000 cases, ‘The Market generally has a weak tendency. A 
Government notification has been issued rescinding the Jate regulations, and it is now understood that no legislation will 
be made as to any standard test for oil, without ainple notice thereof being given. 


Devoe ... cco sen wee wwe ees per case, $2.05 | Other brands... aes eee ws per case, $1.90 to 1.92 


SUGAR.—With receipts and sales of about equal quantities during the interval, prices, though firm at the quota- 
tions given below, remain unchanged. 


White, No.1... «0. 200 0. ase wee per picul, $8.50 to 9.00 White, No.4 ... ss. coe coe coe coe por ploul, $6.25 to 6.75 
Ee ME a es Nag fea S ieee idee bs 8.00 to 8.50 ge aes gr akur-iity Rati Gea meal ae 6.25 to 5.50 
Se of 7.25 to 8.00 Brown F soe. eee: ses. toe seee ” 4.10 to 4.15 





EXPORTS. 


SILK.—The Market has been quiet during the week, a fair demand exists for Filatures and Hanks of the better 
kinds, but these have become very scarce, and rejections are again heavy owing to the inferiority. of most of the parcels 
offering. Settlements for this week are only 173 piculs. There ie no change to note in prices, which remain firm. By the 
French mail of the 16th instant, 266 bales went forward on Japanese account, mostly for sale on the London Market. 
Total settlements to date, are 21,868 piculs (including 2,628 piculs direct shipments by Japanese). Stock, 2,700 picule. 

Hanks—No. land? ... 0.00... 0 1. oe ass cee = None Filataree—No. 2)... 00.0 oc. cee cee see $590 to 600 
» 9p Bs sae wee ove see cee cee cee ove $510 to 520 Kakedas—Extra ... .. ae sas 635 





fe OE Gk oe ee Se tes see eee ace 490 t0 500 “6 No. 1 


ee » Sand Inferior ... 00. cee cee vee 1410 00.470 © a ee ere a $60 to 870" 
Filaturee—Extra 0... oc ee ue ves cee 640 to 630 ‘s Inferior wwe ... 600 to 530 
‘6 No. 1,10 to 18... ... ee ee oe vee 62080 630~ | Hamateky—l Med? cee ccs 480 to 460 
eee My 14 0016 oe = see ves sea beet sees 620 to 630 s Sand Inferion.. ... 0. 04. 10. 00 400 to 480 


TEA.—A steady business has been done on the Market during the past week. Transactions amount to 690 piculs 
consisting principally of Medium and Good Medium grades, at rates equivalent to those last given. Receipts for the time 
amount to 665 piculs, against 170 picule at the same date last year. Stock, 1,800 piculs. Settlements here and at Kobe 
are 273,202 piculs, against 285,403 piculs at the same period last year. 





Common... ... ... ese vee vee $10 Wine) nis ccs: eee ste. cate Ae RS OS \ 

Good Common edie. Gente oe. wee wel a ll to 14 Finest... eet aahs hao Leuw ies, “neh oae ake, ae Sie teorannte 
MQM ass ee be. Bee) Gea case Soee. Res dea vee. -16:8018 Choice... i 

Good Medium 0.02010). DI I 20t023 | Choicest “1 Nomina 


EXCHANGE. 


Rates during the week have slightly declined, and close weak at the following quotations :— 






Sterling—Bank Bills on demand .............cc000cee00s 3/73 _ On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ si Y di 
‘i v) 4months’ sight ooo ccccseeceons | ' On Shanghaie-Bank sighboc ce ve lee ee ee 
be Private 4 months’ sight ............ eee 3'8 ” Private 10 days’ sight...... -- 73} 
| » 6 ,, Dev “nBsoeasvccucedeacess 3/84 1: On New York—Bank Bills on demand .......0.....46 && 
On Paris—Bank sight......... wtagencseaeeneececeeeeeeenees 4.60 ! 5 Private 30 days’ sight ...........000 5 | 
7 Private 6 months’ sight ...............c0000 4.71 | n San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand ...... .. seh 
On Hongkong—Bank sight ......cc0...scecesseessser core § % discount. os Private 30 days’ sight ......... 894 


SHIPPING. 


Some trifling charters were put through for coastwise business, but without alteri i 
; ering previously low ratex; at tl 
moment there is no further demand. The reported sale of the Oswald was concluded, but only at "$13,000 insted of 
$14,000 as noted last week. At the moment no home opportunities offer except through the regular mail lines, 
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The Inpan Weekly ail. 


“Fars CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA!’ 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. Whatever 
is inteniied for insertion in the ‘Japan WKEKLY Mal,” must be 
authenticated by the name and address of the writer, not for publi- 
cation, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

It is particularly requested that all letters on business, relating to 
heise ob-printing, or Accounts, be addressed to the 

ANAGER: 

And that literary contributions of every description be addressed 
to the Eprror. 





YOKOHAMA: SATURDAY, MARCH 24rn, 1883. 





DEATH, 


On the 16th of March, aged 39, Mr. E. Jacot, of La Chaux-de- 
Fonds, Switzerland. 





We have to apologize to our readers for the very faulty manner 
in which both the Daily and Weekly issues of the ‘Japan Mail” 
are at present priated. The tliffculties we are obliged to contend 
with since the destruction of owr offices and plant by fre are 
almost insuperable. fond the arrival of machinery and type from 
England, we can only appeal to the indulgence of the public. So soun 
as our new plant comes to hand, we propose to increase the size of the 
“Sail” and otherwise improve its form, and we trust that re shall 
then be able to atone, in some degree, fur present short-cominga, We 
tuke this opportunity to mention that ae technical difficulties preclude 
the publication of a mail issne wntil ovr plant is renewed, aubecribers 
to that isewe will be supplied, in the interval, with copies of the 
** Weekly Mail.” 





NOTES. 


The past week has been of the most uneventful nature. Business 
seems to be confined to speculations in Kinsatsu, which, however 
have remained tolernbly ateady. We noted, some time ago, a 
curious coincidence between the bulk of the fiat currency in cir- 
culation and the rate of depreciation. With a circulation of 180 
millions the rate was 180, and with a circulation of 140 millions it 
is approximately 140. Japanvse financiers are disposed to attach 
aome subtle significance to this relation, but we fail to follow their 
reasoning. With brisker business and consequently a larger de- 
mand for media of exchange, we should probably see more sensitive 
rates, but in times of general stagnation like the present, the quan- 
tity of money in the market is exceptionally amall, and to this, 
rather than to the total bulk of tho issucs, we are disposed to 
attributo much of the appreciation. When money is very hard to 
make men attach a high value to what they have, and certainly 
that is the case to-day. Tenders are shy, and the National Banks 
having arrived at the limits of their issuing power, one of the 
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most powerful factors of depreciation is eliminated. Then, too, we 
have the Government's earnest endeavours to accumulate a specie 
reserve —endeavours which are bearing fruit in public opinion as 
well as in the Treasury vaults—and u graduully growing conviction 
that Ministers are honestly bent upon refraining from fresh issues 
or peddling operations upon the bourse. Within the past fow days 
the vernacular press has contained sundry allusions toa new c le 
of banking’ regulations which are to have special reference to the 
reserves of the National Banks, but, so far as we have been able 
to learn, no such regulations have yet been definitely framed. 
They have been for some time under consideration, but the great 
difficulty of enacting anything calculated to meet all the psou- 
liarities of the position would alone suffice to necessite deliberation 
even if the danger of precipitancy were not fully recognised. 
Doubtless a decisivun will be arrived at before long, and without 
venturing to anticipate details, we are nt least in a po-ilion to say 
that the leading feature of the scheme will be a gradaal diminu- 


- | tion in the number of the banks and the withdrawal from circulation 


of notes they have issued. 





We observe that the business of officially inspecting the various 
ships of foreign build sailing under the Japances flag is steadily pro- 
ceeding. Several of the Miteu Bishi steamers have been inspected, 
and, with one exception, found seaworthy ; and a commission has 
also been despatched to Kobe and Osaka for the purpose of ea 
amining tho fleet of little steamors which ply in the Iuland Sea 
and on Lake Biwa. We have not learned the exact results of this 
Commission’s survey, but on the whole the condition of the fleet in 
the southern seas does not appear to be as bad as rumour used to 
to make it. It may be surmised that this first inspection is not of 
a very rigorous nature, but the fatt that stepe have been definitely 
taken in this direction is most satisfactory. 





General Saigo, Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, returned 
from a tour in the central provinces on the 10th instant. The 
General ecems to be one of the most active of Japanese Ministers. 
Scarcely any part of the country fails to recsive a visit from him 
at some time or other during the year. 





The aunouncement that a Japanese country doctor has produced 
a wachine for propelling ships without steam or any other agency 
now familiar to science, brings to mind the latest develupment in 
tho history of that mechanical mystery, the “ Keely Motor.” 
About a year ago, it was commonly believed that the whole con- 
trivance had tarned out a delusion, if not a verituble snare, and 
popular opinion had consigned it to the category of exploded im- 
positions. But it ceems that whatovcr the world at large thought, 
Mr. Keely's circle of supporters reninined unshaken in the faith he 
had inspired years before. They voted him fresh supplies of 
money not to speak of unlimited confidence, and professed entire 
satiafaction with the progress he had achieved. On one point, 
however, they expressed, anxiety. If the inventor should die 
without revealing the principle of his “ motor” to anybody, the 
world would lose its promised discovery, and, which might be 
worse, the stockholders in the enterprise of bringing the work to 
maturity, would lave risked their investments iu vain. They 
therefore insisted that an engineer of unassailable reputation, to be 
selected by themselves, should bo put in full possession of Ir, 
Keely’s details, pledging himself not to divulge them excepting in 
case of the inventor's death. To this the master of hidden force con- 
sented—but so reluctantly and after such continued rewonstrance, 
as to provoke stronger manifestations of diatrust than had previously 
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been shown. Probably he acted wisely in yielding —although we can 
well underetand how a man thus situated may be tormented with 
misgivings as to the expediency of prematurely disclosing a me- 
chanism which it has cost him a lifetime of travail to perfect. 
The expert was chosen from among the first ranks of scientific 
explorers, and his report certainly justifies expectations of extra- 
ordinary results from Mr. Keely’s engine. Tie states that for the 
generation of the new force, no element but water is required, and 
that in vory small quantity. The power is obtained through dis- 
integration of the fluid by a process which has long been a subject 
of philosophic inquiry, but has not until now been suecessfully 

ied. The extent of this power is practically immeasurable, 
and a great part of the ponderous machinery employed is necessary 
to keep it in restraint. The only discouraging statement is that 
some time must yet elapee before the contrivance can be pat into 
practical operation. It is intimated by a few writers on the sub- 
ject that, while there is no longer reason to doubt that an im- 
portant discovery has been made, it may prove that Mr. Keely has 
awakened an agency which he can call into action, but which he. 
cannot direct or control. Further revelations are awaited with 
much curiosity. Meanwhile, perhaps the fact most strikingly im- 
pressed upon the mind untrained to science, is that a pereon drink- 
ing half a glass of common water, may thereby absorb in an 
innocent form, a latent force more potent and comprehensive than 
any which nature has yet placed at tho service of mankind. 


A typical example of the carelessness displayed by European 
and American editors, in dealing with Oriental subjects, has re- 
cently been circulating through most countries where newspapers 
exist. Some eastern correspondent sent to a French journal an 
extremely sensational account of the execution of thoee Koreans 
who led the attack upon the Japanese Legation at Séul, with 
details which may or may not have been accurately described, but 
which are certainly characteristic of no other locality than that in 
which they were reported to have occurred. Nothing resembling 
them could possibly have taken place in Japan, at all events. After 
& prologue of meaningless mummery, with beating of gongs, bran- 
dishing of obeclete weapons, flaunting of banners, and the like, it 
is aid, the culprits were “dragged by the hair before the com- 
mandant,” and touched on the head with the fatal arrow.” While 
they “ ineffectually pleaded for mercy,” their “faces were sprinkled 
with water,” and the executioners “rushed upon them with 
drawn swords, of which the edges had been carefully blunted 
for the occasion,” so that “only at the thirteenth stroke were 
the heads severed from the bodies.” All this is doubtless 
satisfactory reading to a certain class, but what we may reason- 
ably object to, is the editorial ignorance, or indifference, which 
allows it to appear under the heading of “A Japanese Execution” 
—for such is the title given to the narrative, wherever it is 
published. No respectable journalist has a right to be unaware 
that the exhibition thus depicted is as impossible in Japan as it 
would be in Paris or New York. But to Japan it is credited, by 
half the newspapers of the civilized world—which, by the same 
token, may be presumed to believe that Korea is a province of the 
Mikado’s Empire, and that Scul, where the barbarous decapitations 
were performed, isa place in Tokio set apart for the infliction of 
the death penalty. While Li Hung-chang is doing his best, in 
China’s interest, to extinguish the political identity of the neigh- 
boring kingdom, the enlightened Western preas talks as if it were 
an integral part of Japan. Were it 00 in fact, Korea would not 
be permitted to provide revolting capital punishments for corre- 
spondents to portray and for editors to misplace by a thousand 
miles or there about. 





That the Korean populace have a distinct and very respectful 
idea of the suzerainty of China in the peninsula, is evident from 
many passages in Bishop Ridel’s touching account of his captivity 
in Korea, and his voyage under escort from Séul to Moukden and 
Newchwang. A striking example was furnished at P'eng-yang, 
the chief town of the province of P’eng-an, and 156 miles from the 
capital. The narrative describes this place as a large city eur- 
rounded by walls and pleasantly situated on the banks of the river 
Tai-tong (great meeting of the waters), navigable to this point by 
the big junks of Sul, which discharge their freight beneath the 
walle. His Greatness describes ths inhabitants as hot-headed, 


quarrelsome, and audacious, They ii was who buroed the } 
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American schoonor General Sherman, shipwrecked on the shore, 
and massacred hor crew. They it was who assembled to drive the 
French from Kang-ho. The trade of the place is large and active, 
and the town is always busy. Soon after his entrance, “ through 
a vast and sombre gate,” the Catholic dignitary was recognized. 
Instantly an immense tumult arose: a crowd assembled from all 
directions, surging like the waves of tho sea, and soon became 80 
compact that the chair-bearers could not proceed with their 
burden, who waa meanwhile concealed from view. “We must 
seo ‘him, we must see him;” was shouted on all sides; ‘ uncover 
the chair!” In a moment the curtains were torn away, and the 


crowd pressed closer and closes to catch sight of the foreigner. 


Mgr. Ridel coutigues his story as follows :—‘ The mandarin,” in 
charge of the escort, “shouts, but his voice cannot dominate the 
uproar: the bearers do their best: the runners armed with clubs 
strike right and left. At last I am carried into a court-house: 
the crowd rushes in. I am borne to another place: the same scene 
over again! The strife lested for three hours; and they (the 
escort) were at last bound to lock me up in a dark-out-of-the-way 
closet, where [ was soon besieged. ‘Why send him back? it would 
have been better to put him to death,’ I heard them say. ‘What 
is our Government thinking of? There are, then, no longer any 
braves in the capital? We must kill him here.’ ‘What do you 
eay?’ was the answer. ‘It isthe order of the eon of Heaven to 
eend him beck, and further to treat him well. He is a man of 
note in his own country; and a great pereonage in China.’ 
‘What! These are the commands of the Emperor of China?’ 
* Yes, indeed, His Majesty sent a courier to demand him.’” The 
Bishop adds that these words somewhat calmed the clamor. “So 
great in Korea is the prestige of the Emperor of Ohina that the 
mere mention of his name was sufficient to restore tranquility.” 

We learn, on apparently good authority, that the French 
Envoy to China has been recalled by his Government, iu con- 
sequence of dissatisfaction at his arrangement with Li Hung- 
chang for a settlement of the Tongking question on a basis 
of joint guardiansbip—China to maintain her suserainty and 
France to exercise a protectorate. The Paris Ministry 
refases entirely to sanction this anaathorized adjastment of 
the difficulty. We believe that Monsicar Bourée, before 
starting for Lome, proposes to spend ten or fifteen days in 
Peking. His departare will be much regretted, as he is 
highly esteemed, not only by his own colleagues and those of 
the foreign residents who have bad the pleasure of his” 
acquaintance, bat also by the Ohinese Officials. The event 
is significant. France's resulve to settle her affairs with 
Annam quite independently of China, cannot fail to be most 
anwelcome to the latter country. At the same time it is very 
doubtful whether China is in a position to make any valid 
resistance. Her army is said to be in a state of the greatest 
disorganization, and with the exception of a few regiments 
quartered in the northern provinces, she has no efficient 
soldiers at all. 





Intelligence reaches us to the effect that Korea’s prejudices 
against missionary enterprise havo yielded to persuasion or 
pressure. ‘I'o this prejudice, as our readers will doubtless re- 
member, was attributable the failare of the Franco-Korean 
treaty, the Government of Sdul having positively refused 
to extend its protection to the unfortunate priests who, 
at sach terrible risks, have long laboured to propagate 
Christianity in the peninsula. Now, however, Korea is said 
to be willing to permit the free profession of the Roman 
Catholic religion: by her people, and to sanction evangelical 
work within her territories. She could not give the world a 
better proof of the carnestness of her liberalism. 





Is not the canning of sardines (itashi) for export and home 
consamption among the potential industries of Japan? Daring 
the comparatively last few years it has become a national 
industry in Frauce, Au account of the extent of the opera- 
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tions it now involves has been forwarded by Mr, Wilson, U.S. 
Consul at Nantes, to his Government. From 3,000 to 4,000 
boats are employed in catching sardines, manned by 24,000 to 
26,000 fishermen. ‘There aro about 200 factories, employing 
from 15,000 to 17,000 women and from 1,000 to 1,200 men, 
with 3,000 to 3,500 meckanics—tinners, carpenters and box- 
makers, In addition to the preparation and canning of 
sardines, these factories also preserve vegetables. The product 
of the canneries of late years and their value is given as 
follows :— 








teaching of a doctrine which finds no place in the tenets of 
their faith. In the correspondence colunns of the Spectator 
(Janaary 20th, 1888) we find the following :— 


A Gistiuguished Missionary of the Church Missionary Society 
has just been ejected from his office in Hakodade, in consequence 
of his open refusal to teach Christianity any longer on the doctrinal 
basis of the lower Evangelical Schoo!, which holds that mankind is 
born ander the curse of an hereditary immortality of ein and 
misery, through Adam's tranegression, aud that the unsaved part 
of mankind is destined to everlasting torment in bell, their natural 
immortality securing the. eternity of the iufliction. Mr. Dening. 
chiefly as the result of Biblical stady under the condition of close 
contact with the educated classes of Japan, has come to think that 
































Cases, 100 Cases, 100 Christianity bas for its object, in the Divine Incarnation, to bestow 
boxes each. Value. boxes each, Value. | renewal of character and immortal lify on all of mankind who do 
1879...... 1,000,000 $10,000,000 | 1881...... 300,000 $2,520,000 | not reject the proffered boon, the ultimate issue of wilfal and per- 
1880...... 330,000 2,000,000 | 1882...... 450,000 8,960,000 | sistent rejection being, in fact, that awful sirvana, or diseolation of 


iudividual existence, which Scripture threatens, under the name of 
“ everlasting destruction.” The effect of these persuas ons is not to 
shake, but to confirm, men’s faith in the main doctrines of urthodox 
Christianity, both on their formidable and gracious sides. 

But the Directors of the Church Missionary Society, summoning 
Mr. Dening to England, have just determined, on the 8th instant, 
after allowing him one interview with the Eoclesiastical (or - 
Clerical) Sub-Committee, to ‘‘ disconnect ” him from their service 
forthwith, without granting even a hearing by the General Com- 
mittee, because coutrary to their custom. Even the Sauhedrim did 
not stone Stephen until they had beard him, much less did they 
resolve to put an end to his mision on the recommendation of a 
Rabbinical sub-committee. However, the deed is done, and January 
8th will Le a red-letter day in the Missionary calendar of Asia, fur 
the work then performed will precipitate the inucvitable recoustruc- 
tion of the Sectarian Mission Societies. | From the whole world 
of thinking Christendom and Heathendom will aries, let us hove. a. 
speedy demand for the modification of these organisations, whi 
notwithstanding their many eminent merits, entrust the cen 
control over the business of teaching Christianity to Asia, with its 
800,000,000 of souls, to Boards (“1 speak as a man”) who seem to 
be incapable of understanding Baddhism, or of presenting the 
Gospel in a nee credible and Scriptural furm to the buman race. 
The London Missionary Society is exceptionally tolerant. 


The Spectator’s correspondent—Mr. Edward White—goes 
on to enqnire whether the holding and teaching of such beliefs 
as Mr. Dening’s shall any longer be regarded as penal, and 
to predict that uearly all England will reply in the negative. 
“ A strong Church of England Committee is being formed at 
Cambridge,” he tells us, “ foanded on the simple demand for 
toleration of such beliefs as Mr. Dening’s, with a view of 
collecting fands to enable him to resume his interrupted work 
in Japan,” and the efforts of this Committee are seconded by 
such men an Professor Stokes, the Dean of Peterborough, 


Dr, Swainson, Master of Christ’s College, the Rev. W. Hay 
Aitken, and others. 


There is said to be a gradual but steady falling-off in the 
supply of sardines on the French coast. This has been 
attribated to an allerationin the direction of the Gulf Stream 
in that region and to other and more remote causes. Recent 
investigations point to severe winters as the reason. Whatever 
the cause of the failure, there seems no reason why Japan 
shoald uot endeavor to take advantage of a vacancy in supply, 
whether caused by Galf Stream or cold weather. 





“Tribunals of commerce” exist in all large tradal centres 
in. France, and have been found very usefal in relieving the 
ordinary law courts from adjadicating in tedious litigations on 
matters of commerce, They determine such cases promptly 
and equitably, and, as far as is possible, to the satisfaction of 
both parties concerned. A “tribunal” is composed of a 
President, judges, assistant-jndges, anda clerk. Judges and 
assistant-jndges are elected by an assembly of the principal 
merchants of the town; and every merchant is eligible for 
those offices who. is thirty years old and upwards, has been 
honorably engaged in business for five years, and has not 
failed commercially, even to the extent of effecting a com- 
promise in the settlement of his debte, The President must 
be forty years of age, ono of the judges, and elected by his 
colleagues in the tribunal. The jadges before taking office 
must be confirmed and instituted by the Chief of the Govern- 
ment, who also nominates, the clerks. Each term of office is 
for two years ; bat President and judges may be elected for 
two consecutive terms, at the expiration of which full period 
an interval of one year must elapse before they again become 
eligible. A person who has had good opportunities to observe 
the working of the tribunal at Rouen writes that its proceed- 
ings have been characterized by simplicity and good sense ; 
and, although it may once in a while have erred slightly in 
Jaw—such mistakes can be rectified by the superior courts— 
it seldom or never gocs astray in equity. Its reputation in 
this respect renders it a popular court for fair-minded litigants. 


At the same time it is only fair to point out that the etory 
told by the Charch Missionary Society puts the matter in a 
somewhat different light. According to the Society's account 
Mr. Deniog ‘“ demanded their explicit sanction to his publicly 
teaching the theory of conditional immortality,” and that 
sanction they were, of coarse, unable to give. They also dony 
that his disassociation was decided withont affording him a 
sufficienthearing. He had an interview with a Sab-C..numittec, 
and the facts of the case were then brought out with ample 
clearness to justify a determination. Nothing remained but 
disassociation, and it can scarcely be pretended that the Society 
are chargeable with either intolerauce or bigotry because they 
refused to apply their fands to the propangandiswm of a doctrine 
which they neither believe nor approve. Mr. Dening is in no 
sense a martyr, 





The subject of Charch Missions in Japan is apparently 
receiving exceptional attention in England. Our readers will 
doubtless remember that there appeared, some time ago, in 
these columns an article pleading for a more liberal spirit 
both in the education of missionaries and in their teachings. 
‘The writer believed, and we shared his faith, that earnest 
men are likely to be deterred rather than attracted by a creed 
which demands of them the total sacrifice of all their old 
beliefs as a necessary preface to its reception, and that to be 
successfal with the classes whose conversion is a real evidence 
of success, the missionary onght to exercise a large measure 
of toleration, recognizing that since all creeds are but systems 
of morality more or less designed to nppeal to man’s nobler 
attributes, all creeds must have some common points of ex- 
cellence. It would seem that the Rev. Mr. Dening, until 
recently serving at Hakodate, is one of those holding liberal 
views of this nature, and that the directors of the Charch 
Missionary Society have decided not to support him in the 





The prospects of the British North Borneo Cumpany are 
beginning to attract the attention they deserve. Lying befure 
as, as we write, is one of the leading French journals, and we 
read in its columns :—“ While we Frenchmen pass our time, 
patting off sine die the serious consideration of every project 
that relates to our colonial policy, the English continue to put 
in practice the sydtem of economical encroachment which was 
conceived some: time ago at the Colonial Office, and which, 
since then, the Administration has never ceased to pursue 
with a decision aud perseverance which are unfortunately 
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wanting on this side of the Channel.” The writer then pro- , 84 fr. 76, and during the same year the lowust quotation was 
ceeds to describe the resoarces of Borneo, and to prophesy a| 78 fr. 65. Nor did the fall stop here, for at the end of January 


spendid issue for the naw enterprise, conclading an interesting 
article with these words :—“ The boldness with which the 


of this year, the three per cents were quoted at 76 fr. 80, 
being 10 fr. 50, or 12 per cent approximately, lower than the 


Gladstone Cabinet has resolved, in the interests of the country, | maximum of 1880. Guaranteed railway stock has suffered 


to recall one of the least popular souvenirs of the past and 
to bestow on a company of merchants sovercign rights over 
an immense country, constitutes, according to our idcas, @ 
new proof of the patriotism of the political parties into which 
English society is divided, for it is evident that Conservatives 
and Liberals alike do not hesitate to abandon their own special 
programme when they can promote the greatness of their 
coantry by doing so.” 





M. Tricou, the French Minister, was received in audience 
by His Majesty the Mikado on Tuesday last, for the purpose 
of transmitting to His Majesty the Grand Cross of the Legion 
of Honor, in return for the order of the Chrysanthemam 
which was presented last year to the President of the French 


Republic. 





With reference to the Shimonoseki Indemnity, we find the 


following in the New York World :— 


Washington, February 12. -It is expected that the Japancee 
Iademnity Fund bill, which has lagged in Congress for fifteen years, 
will come out of cunference iu time for passage at thiseession. The 
Houee bill provided for the restoration to the Japanese Government 
of the $750,000 awarded tb the United States, t.gether with interest 
to date, amounting to about $1,000,000. The Senate bill provides 
for the return of the principal only. It seems that Mr. Rice, of 
Massachusetts, his beeu the cause of dolay in the Conference Com- 
mittee, because he has held Mr. Williams with him insisting upon 
the House bill, they two constitating the majority of the House 
conferees; but Mr. Williams has been won over to the Senate bill 
and a speedy settlement of differences is thas promised. Represen- 


tatives of the Japanese Government are naturally mach gratified’ 


aver the prospects. They say that while, of course, their Govern- 
ment would prefer the larger amount, yet the monetary featare of 
the bill concerns them less than ite diplomatic features. The pas- 
gage of the bill will amount to a declaration on the part of this 
Government that the joint attack upon Simouoseki and the extor- 
tion of dama,;es from Japan weve alike auwarranted. 





The rapid fall which has taken place duriyg the past few 
months in French stocks has been « source of some uneasi- 
ness and a theme of constant conjecture to European financiers, 
In Paris men have not hesitated to ascribe the depreciation 
to all sorts of causes, more or less bizarre, some asserting 
that the Orleans Princes are getting rid of their stock so 
rapidly and in such quantities as to destroy the equilibriam 
of supply and demand; while others, with equal assurance 
bat even less semblance of reason, pretend that the Jesuits 
are at the bottom of the mischief, since in order to be avenged 
on the nation for the disabilities imposed on them by the 
celebrated Decrees, they have thrown all their scrip on the 
market, careless of any loss they suffer themselves 0 lung as 
they produce financial disorder. A quaint notion, in truth, 
to imagine that sane men wonld deliberately inflict suffering 
on themselves with a problematical design of injaring their 
neighbours! Bat, as a Erench journal wisely remarks :— 
* There are seasons when the public is ready to suspect persons 
whom it does not love of designs as black as possible and at 
the same time of actiens the most naive and the least reason- 
able.” In September, 1880, French stocks reached their 
highest points. The perpetual three per cents were then 
quoted at 87 francs 30 c; the redeemable three per cents at 
89 fr. 80, the four and a half per cents at 118 fr. 85, and the 
five per cents at 120 fr. 40, these last subsequently (in 
October) touching 120 fr. 85. Such quotations had never 
before been seen upon the Bourse, even dusing the financial 
fever of 1840, when the three per cents reached 86 fr. 65. 
From that time, however, depreciation more or less constant 
has been the order of the day. In 1881 the highest quotation 
of the three per cents was 87 fr, 25, while in 1682 it was only 
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even more sercrely, being 18 per cent lower at present than 
the highest qnotation of 1881. M. Leroy B:aulieu, who 
writes at some length upon this enbject, demonstrates clearly 
that the cause of the depreciation is not to be referred to the 
“crash” which occurred in the early days of 1882, but that it 
must be sought in more subtle and constantly operating in- 
fluences. With regard to the threo per cents and the scrip of 
the guaranjccd railways, he is of opinion that their value has 
been seriously affected by the Finance Minister’s tardiness ia 
converting the five per cents, which consequently offer to the 
public an abnormally high rate of interest. Indeed, this eminent 
economist believes that the credit of Fronch finances 
generally has been seriously impaired by the evident unwisdom 
and stupidity of that delay, The grand origin of the mis- 
chief is, however, referred to the embarrasséd condition of 
the French national finances. ‘The celebrated Freycinet 
scheme and its scarcely less overgrown children opened np @ 
vista of perpetaal and indefinite loans. Thus, in 1881 the 
Budget showed a deficit of twenty million francs, while in 
1882, according to M. Leroy Beaulieu's calculations, the 
balance on the side of expenditure amounted to 150 millions. 
If the Ministry had only had the courage tu reduce outgoings, 
and to abandon boldly the outrageous features of the Frey- 
cinet scheme, the Bourse would doubtless have recovered its 
accustomed tone—a conclusion which seems justified by the 
fact that after the “crash” of 1882, the pradont and econo- 
mical measures of M. Leon Say had the effect of staving off 
panic and restoring the value of public securities. Bat nothing 
of the sort has been done. Ou the contrary, the financial 
situation is worse than ever, and, as it has now come to be 
better kuown, its effects are more perceptible, The Govera- 
ment, instead of pursuing the conciliatory and reassuring 
routes marked out by their predecessors, have set themselves: 
to disturb everything ; have appointed an unwise Railway 
Commission, constituted after an absurdly partial fashion; 
lave created a general feeling of insecurity, and are ander- 
stood to be even preparing new indiscretions, ‘Their proper 
plan would have been to acknowledge the faults that had been 
committed ; to admit the fact of a large deficit ; to reduce 
expenditure ; cut down the Extraordinary Budget ; hold their 
hand in the matter of public worke; treat with the Railway 
Companies without asking them to perform impossibilities, and 
in politics give some assurance of adopting a moderate and 
firm course. But they havedone nothing of all this. On tho 
contrary, they have undertaken elaborate aud delusive calcula- 
tions to show that the finances are in excellent order, and 
that the depreciation of the national credit has been entirely 
caused by malicious publicists who set themselves the task of 
imparting to everything a pessimistic aspect. They have 
declined to reduce the Extraordinary Budget by so much as a 
centime, and while pretending to have the utmost regard for 
private interests and to treat with the Railway Companies, they 
have secretly maintained their threatening attitiue by the aid of 
an implement of war called a special commission—tho end of 
all which is that thinking men have concladed that the Go- 
vernment and the Chamber of Deputies don’t know exactly 
what they mean to eay, or what they want to do, and that 
they have no distinct appreciation of the gravity of the situa- 
tion, Strange to say, the death of Gambetta produced no 
effect whatever upon the Bourse ; nor did Prince Napoleon's 


manifesto, which was regarded by some with indignation and 
by others with curivsity. But when it was known that the 


'Government bad arrested the Prince, not for the purpose of 
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quietly putting him across the frontier, but to arraign bim ; 
when M. Floquet proposed a law proscribing all thea Royal 
Princes ; when the Chamber showed symptoms of excitement 
and passion ; when the Government demanded the re-enact- 
ment of the press law ; when M. Marcon cried from his place 
in the Chamber—* ‘The ostracism of a citizen who has be- 
come too powerful is wisdom, Those who will not vote for 
M., Floquet’s proposition shall be regarded as conspirators "— 
then the public, which up to that time had preserved its 
sang-froid, began to be apprehensive ; capitalists took alarm, 
and the three per cents fell to 76.80, while all other important 
stocks touched a point one-fourth or one-fifth lower than they 
had reached in tho days immediately following the great 
*terash” of 1882. France, in short, mistrasts herself, and ber 
statesmen seem to be either incompetent or unwilling to take 
the only steps capable of restoring the national confiilence. 





Ie has been more than once remarked that the number of 
persons who travel between Tokiyo and Yokobama by one of 


the morning or evening trains at present exceeds the average | 


number who travelled between the same places in a whole day 
before the railway was oompleted. Railways, indeed, have 
come to be recognized as the most potent of all civilizing 
agente, and in no country has their influence been more con- 
spicnously displayed than in America. Tocqueville prophesied 
that the immense valley of the Mississipi would one day be 
the abode of 200 million persons, yet it was only when rail- 
ways began to carry the tide of emigration thither, that these 
incomparably fertile regions attracted the attention they de- 
served. It is to the extension of railways, also, that the 
Atlantic States of America owe their commercial sapremacy, 
and that they have been able to divert in their own direction 
the great tradal current which, setting out from the fertile 
region of the lakes, would otherwise have taken its course 
partly towards the Mississipi and the Gulf of Mexico and 
partly towards the basin of the 8t. Laurence. It is trae that 
Montreal and New Orleans still essay to dispute that supre- 
macy with New York, bat the latter’s unique situation with 
regard to railways renders its victory secure, It may be said 
that exceptional circumstances combined to demonstrate the 
value of railways in America, but the remarkable fact still 
remains that the roads of the United States represent balf 
the total length of the railways of the world, Under these cir- 
eamstances it is not wonderful, perhaps, that the details 
of carriage construction should have received exceptional at- 
fention at the bands of American engineers—as witness 
their sleeping-cars, palace-cars, and 80 forth—or that the 
system of continuous brakes, more especially air-brakes, should 
have been first elaborated and employed in the United States, 
Curiously enough, the public, who pay little regard to ratios 
in drawing their conclusions, are wont to say that the speed 
on American railways is cnormons and that accidents are 
more numerous there than in Europe. Asa imatter of fact 
the opposite is the truth. It has been lately shown that the 
average speed of paseenger trains is, in England 74.1 Kilo- 
metres an hour; in Germany, 64.4 Kilometres; in France, 
60.4 Kilometres, and in the United States 59.6 Kilometres, 
The consequence is that in America, having due regard to 
relative mileages, the number of accidents is proportionately 
amaller than in Europe. 





Ensilage, or the process of preserving fodder in its green 
state, originally a French device, works so successfully that it 
bas found great favor in other countries of Europe and in 
America. A number of gentlemen, most of them practical 
farmers, have organized the ‘Second Ensilage Congress,” 
lately sitting in New York, and elected as their Ohairman, 
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very appropriately, a Mr. Fraucis Morris, of Bultimore, who 
is credited with being the first to intraduce tho -“ silo,” or 
fodder-frit, into the United States. Among the principal 
exercises of the Congress was the unveiling of a bust of Mr. 
Anguste Goffart, the French inventor of the system. All 
those present appeared to have testified, verbally or ly tacit 
consent, to the virtues of the process. One apeaker said that 
he had “ ensilaged " clover, rye, grasses, and corn ; Lut fonud 
that the last mentioned’ produced the Sest results—an ex- 
perience ratified by a later speaker. Another sail that 
cattle prefer ensilage to turnips or dry fodder, while the 
milk of the cows is improved by it, He was then experi- 
menting to determine whether or no it produced beef as good 
as that made under the ordinary methods uf feeding. A 
third practical agriculturist was enthusiastic in his praise of 
ensilage as a food for cattle, and said that it made as good 
Leef as any produced. Some statements male by this gentle- 
man would’ seem to indicate that the dairy industries would 
be inaterially changed in mauy features by the introduction 
of the new system. He said, for instance, that he had made 
batter at 6$ c. per pound, which had afterwards been <ctailed 
in New York at 7c. A fourth farmer gave some informa- 
tion from his experience, which had been mminly confined to 
the employment of the preparation in fattening cattle. He 
said that beasts thus fed cost less for sustenance than those 
which were kept on bran: their gain in weight was greater ; 
and the improvement in their condition was mure marked. 
Again, ensilage is admirably adapted as food fur bogs. 
Among other useful hints evolved by the discussion is this, 
that underground are superior to abore-ground “ silos.” 
(It may not be generally known that a “ silu ” in its original, 
and already ancient, significance is a pit fur the storage of 
grain). ‘The figares given in relation to the cost of ensilage 
differed widely—between $2 and $6.25 per ton, according to 
the experience of the members ; but in spite of this discre- 
pancy the consensus: was eminently in favor of the invention. 
‘The Oongress adopted a resolution, urging the universal adop- 
tion of the system by the fermers of the United States. 





An effect of the increasing importance of the manufacture 
of silk in the United States of America is the growth of the 
export of raw-silk thither from Lyons, itself one of the most 
notable European centres fur the manipulation of the noble 
article. As we mentioned in a note some months ago, the 
greatest difficulty American manufacturers have to contend 
with, is the absence of reelers possessing sufficient manual 
dexterity to com;,ete with those of Southern Earope, China, 
and Japan. Consul Peixotio (at Lyons) speaks serionsly of 
an invention to which we have also before this alladedt. In 
his report he refers to the “success " of his “ youn; country- 
man,” Mr, E. W. Serrill, in the discovery and successfal 
application of automatic machinery to the reeling of silk. 
There is apparently no reason why such an invention should 
not be perfected, in which event the whole silk indastry may 
well be revolutionized, 





Mr. John Jay Knox, Comptroller of Currency in the 
United States, estimates, in bis recent Annnal Report to 
Congress, that the quantity of money circulating in the United 
States is no less than $1,488,548,554, which immense sum is 
distributed as follows :— 


Treasury notes ..... wecsces sesectoes --., 346,681,016 


National Bank notes ....s.ccsccscoeee 362,727,740 
Gold in the Treasury Vaults......... 148,435,473 
Bilver do. do. lo. ....00e6. 92,114,977 
Bubsidiary coins in the Treasury ..... 30,761,995 
Specie in the National Banks......... 102,862,063 

Do. do, Bavings do. ......... 17,892,500 

Do incirculation .........0ce0.... 387,572,798 
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Professor W. E. Ayrton, F.R.S., late of the Imperial 
Engineering College, Tokiyo, lately delivered, at the Royal 
Institution a most interesting lecture on the subject of 
electric railways. The object of substituting electricity 
for steam is, of course, economy. “Cheap as rnilway 
travelling now is, compared with the departéd stage- 
coach locomotion, the price of tickets is still far too high 
for railways to fulfil, even in a small degree, one of their 
most important functions,” that of bringing labour to the 
markets where it is most indemand. ‘I'he average weight 
of a steam locomotive is about that of six carriages full of 
people, and as ten carriages compose an ordinary train, it 
is plain that the presence of the mass of the locomotive 
adds at least fifty per cent. to the horse-power necessary to 
propel the carriages alone, and therefore, also, fifty per 
cent. to the amount of coal burned. To make an engine 
much lighter, however, would be to diminish its adhesion 
to the rails, so that it would no longer be able to draw the 
train, supposing it to have only one or two pair of driving 
wheels as‘at present. But by using electricity a train 
can be driven by every pair of wheels, just as the employ- 
ment of compressed air enables every pair of wheels to 
brake the train. Hitherto, the great difficulty encountered 
by those who have attempted to convert electricity into a 
locomotive agent, has been the loss of power by leakage. 
“To send au electric current through a distant motor, 
two wires, a“‘going’ and ‘return’ wire, must be em- 
ployed, insulated from one another by silk, gutta-percha, 
or some insulating substance, and if the motor be on a 
moving train there must be some means of keeping up a 
continuous connection between the two ends of the moving 
electro-motor and the going and return wire. The sim- 
plest plan is to use the two rails as the two wires, and 
make connection with the motor through the wheels of the 
train; those on one side being well insulated from those 
on the other, otherwise the current would pass through 
the axles of the wheels instead of through the motor.” 
When, however, thé ground is moist and any considerable 
distance has to be traversed, the loss by leakage is so 
great as to more than compensate for the absence of the 
locomotive. Accordingly, instead of supplying electricity 
to one long and not well insulated wire, Messrs. Perry and 
Ayrton propose to lay by the side of the railway line a 
well insulated cable, which conveys the main current. 
“The rail, which is rabbed by the moving train and which 
supplies it with electric energy, is subdivided into a 
number of sections, each fairly well insulated from its 
neighbour and from the ground;” and arrangements are 
made of such a nature that only the section or sections in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the train are connected 
with the main cable, the connection being of course made 
automatically by the moving train. The loss of energy by 
leakage is thus localized instead of taking place through- 
out the entire length of the rail. By this device the 
inventors claim that they can reduce the leakage on the 
longest railway to less than what it is on the shortest of 
those constructed on the present system. The methods 
of establishing connection with the cable os the train 
passes along are too technical to be accurately described 
without the aid of diagrams, but we may mention briefly 
that at intervals of aboat twenty feet the sleepers carry 
circular cast-iron cones, projecting from which are studs 
electrically connected with the cable. As the train passes, 
its wheels press upon these studs, which are sup- 
ported by corrugated steel discs, so that they resume their 
original position immediately on the pressure of the wheels 
being removed. An interesting foature of Messrs. Perry 
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and Ayrton's invention is that tho train records its own 
progress, on a chart hanging up at the terminus or else- 
where, by a ‘ shadow which creeps along the map of the 
line as the train advances, stops when the train stops, and 
backs when the train backs.” Nor is this all. Not only 
is it possible for those at the terminus to follow the train 
yard by yard throughout its course, but the motive power 
can be so controlled as to furnish au automatic block 
sysiem, which ‘acts as if the steam were automatically 
shut off and the brake put on whenever the train is ran- 
ning into danger.” If Mossre. Perry and Ayrton succeed 
in completing this scheme, as thero seems to be a reason- 
able prospect, they will have inoalculably contributed to 
the resources of civilization. 





An eminent French writer says that nothing strikes him 
more forcibly than the economical contrast presented by 
the two greatest Republics in the universe, America and 
France. For the past three or four years the latter has 
been suffering from a new disease, /a fiture des milliards. 
The malady has not confined ite attacks to the founders, 
directors, and shareholders of the Union Générale and 
twenty other banks which have fallen or are staggering, 
but has also inoluded in the circle of its victims deputies, 
senators, journalists, councillors, and members of com- 
mittee. M. Tirard, for example, was suffering from « 
severe access of the fever when he told the Senate that 
French finances were in an excellent condition, and that 
if the fands were falling and the revenue derived from 
taxation decreasing at the rate of three or four million 
francs a month, the whole fault was to be imputed to a 
conspiracy of writers who had sworn to destroy the credit 
of thecountry. His colleagues, too, were similarly afflicted 
when they declared that they would abide by the resolu- 
tions taken at the height of their deliriam ; that they woald 
not abate one cent of the 8, 9, or 10 milliards appropriated 
for Mr. Freycinet’s celebrated scheme, and that they would 
be equally careful not to practice any economy in the 
matter of schools, military grants, and so forth. In the 
United States, on the other hand, we find Congress 
voting the equivalent of 85 millions of francs for the 
improvement of harbours.and rivers, a bagatelle which, if 
it were proposed at the Bourbon Palace, would be received 
with shouts of langhter. It is not 85, but 500, millions 
that France wishes to spend on her ports, without counting 
two milliards for canals and six or seven for railways: 
And yet even this trifle of 85 millions did not obtain the 
consent of the American President, who considered such 
an expenditure unwarranted by the state of the finances 
and regarded it as a species of election money which the 
members of Oongress wished to divide among them. Un- 
warranted by the state of the finances when the annual 
revenue exceeds the expenditure by 120 millions of dollars ! 
Nor is this all, for in that “ strange country of Financial 
Lilliputians,” statesmen profess to be afraid that a perpe- 
tual surplus of revenue will lead to national extravagance. 
“What vulgar language,” cries our French essayist, “and 
what parsimonious views! Imagine the Honourable Mf. 
Tirard informing the Senate that the Treasury's excess of 
income had been productive of extravagance! What a 
bizarre fancy—to be angry with surplus dollars for the 
sake of the extravagances they suggest! Our (French) 
Chamber of Deputies should place itself in communication 
with Congress in order to let Brother Jonathan know that 
if he is afraid of his extra millions, France will relieve him 
of the cause of his uneasiness. She has a plan all ready 
for getting rid of ten milliards, twelve milliards, twenty 
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milliards, any number of milliards in short; and she would 
not suffer her patriotic projects to be interrupted by petty- 
minded folks who disturb themselves and their neighbours 
by whispering that grotesque word—extravagnnce.” ‘The 
savages who represent the United States in Congress seem 
to bo ignorant of the subtle refinoments of European 
civilization. They do not yet know what is meant by 
a “fund”: a national fund against accidents, for 
example ; or a fund for schoolmasters; or fund for 
scholars’ garments; or a fund for incapables. ‘Their 
small minds are inaccessible by any but the simplest 
ideas. ‘“ ‘Shey have a surplos of 600 million francs, aud 
instead of dividing it among all comers so as to make men’s 
hearts merry and keep commerce going, they propose to 
begin by setting aside a fat sum to discharge their national 
debt. Your national debt, you rustic statesmen, why, what 
are you thinking of ? Your debt has never exceeded 14 
milliards of francs, a figure unworthy of a great nation of 
fifty million persons. We Frenchmén, who only number 
thirty-seven willious and whose territory is fourteen times 
smaller than yours, have a debt of twenty-eight milliards ; 
and what is more, we are proud of it and are gaily toiling 
to increase it. But you, paxures misérables, who at the 
close of the War of Secession, had only a paltry and des- 
picable debt of 14 milliards, you have already given your- 
selves the trouble to reduce it to 10 milliards, and you 
persevere in your narrow-minded policy. Last year you 
redeemed 141 million dollars of debt, and this year you 
propose to redeem forty-four millions more. Why, good 
people, if you go on at that rate you will soon have no 
debt at all, and then what sort of figure will you cut in the 
world? A nation of 50 million persons with a territory 
fourteen times as large as France; such a nation as that 
to be without a penny of debt in ten or twelve years from 


remainder. ‘I'wenty years ago the whole dvbt was funded 
at 6 per cent. . ‘They converted it successively into 5 per 
cents, 4 per cents, 3} per cents, and Inst year 280 millions — 
(dollars) were changed from the Jatter rate t®@3 per cent. 
This the total interest of the debt is just half what it was 
fifteen years ago. In France, on the other hand, people 
talk a good deal about conversion “ to show,” ax M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu says, ** that they know what the word meaus and 
that they have read treatises on finance.” The upshot of 
this talk, however, is to conclude that the time is iuoppor- 
tune. If the harvest is bad, the time is inopportune; if 
the harvest is good, the time is equally inopportune ; it is 
inopportune if the Budget shows a surplus, aud inoppor- 
tune if the Budget slows a deficit : so that in fiue there are 
two words which have come to be inseparuble in France, 
—conversion and inopportunité. “There has been ten 
times as much noise made about conversion in Paris as in 
New York, yet the Americans have effected ten operations 
of that nature in fifteen years, while the French have only 
effected one in twenty.” Moreover, the American new 
three per cents. are at par or above it, while the French 
old three per cents. have fallen to 80 and are still fulling 
some centimes every week. In fact France seems to be 
the only country at present where rates of interest do not 
show a downward tendency ; the English three per cents. 
being at 101, and promising before long to become conver- 
tible into 24 per cents. No wonder that under these 
circumstances French economists are beginning to be 
disquieted. 































Daring 1882 the bulk of great Britain’s import tra-tc showed 
an increase of 8.8 per cent, and that of the export trade, an 
increase of 8.2 per cent. ‘The total figures for the last two 
years are as follows :— 


this—why the thing is so contrary to common sense that 1881. 1882, 
it makes one shudder !” Imports ...... £896,778,850 ...... £412,001,683 
ane Exports ...... 297,082,775 ...... 807,804,156 





The same writer then proceeds to explain that France, 
too, ** goes in”’ occasionally for redeeming her debt. She 
knows too much to leave out of her Budget that magic 
word “ amertissement.” She prefers borrowing a milliard 
each year to omitting from her estimates a sum of twenty 
or thirty millions under that decorative heading. But she 

_hhas a way of her own of going to work. She borrows, for} 
example, fifty millions on the security of a pretended sur- 
plus of internal revenue. Those fifty millions she includes 
among her ordinary receipts, removing at the same time- 
from her Budget of ordinary expenditure sixty or seventy 


Total...... £698,856,125 ...... £719,305,889 


It is interesting to note the rate at which the export trade has 
grown during the past five years. The figures are these :— 


Total exports............ 1878 ...... £245,488,858 
on teseessecces 1879 cove 248,783,864 
” ” woccccogecce 1880 eocvce 286,414,466 
eae, }ogee, daa veoeee 1881 00... 297,856,125 

99 Pe eeeere coe 1882 eeooee 807,304,156 


99 
Of particular imports we note the two following as specially 
interesting to readers in Japan :-— 


1881. 1882. 
millions of permanent outgoings which she transfers to Rice...........0000 £8,666,269 ..:...... £8,297,414 
an extraordinary budget to be defrayed by loans. Bilk.......0. ceceee 2,468,408 ......... 2,792,804 
Beventy or eighty millions of receipts are farther required . 

e e 


to restore the equilibrium of the ordinary budget, and 
these are taken from the floating debt. ‘Then five or six 
hundred millions are surreptitiously borrowed by the aid 


The retarns of France's foreign commerce for 1881 and 
1882 are as follows :— 


of Savings Bank funds, Treasury bonds, and so forth, and Imports........ £108,685,800 oe . £104,826,820 

ont of all this chemical amalgam of loans, by an operation Exports ....... 143,846,560 ...... 142,460,160 

of a mysterious nature and supernatural virtue, there is pee ee nel bee de 

evolved an unexpected result called “1'amortissement.” Total...... £342,729,860 ...... £386,996,480 

What the final issue of this process is to be, nobody can| mm, 5 gares for Bilk and Rice are these :— 

foresee, but the Americans are foolish enough not to ap- . 

preciate its advantages. They have recourse to the much Head SOE. rye menses ae ccs 

less refined expediont of paying their debts without bor- Re to ea Ae Bese CR eee 

rowing ! e*e 
e%e Bubtract twice the total valae of France's foreign commerce 


Another and still more shocking phantasy of the demo- 
erate of the New World is that, not content with paying 
off part of thoir debt, they set themselves to convert the 


for 1882 from the value of England's foreign commerce for 
the same period, and the remainder is fifteen times the total 
value of Japan's foreign commerce daring that year! 
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La France Maritime alludes toa statement that a special 
mission, formed by order of the French Minister of Agri- 
culture, ia about to visit Japan in order to study the culture 
of the vine fi that country. Consular officers have reported 
that cuttings from Japan flourish, contrary to those of France, 
Italy, and Spain, in a cold country, because the parent stem 
is cultivated at an altitade which touches the line of perpetual 
snow. In Europe the vine grows between the 25th and 52ad 
degrees of latitude ; bat the most favorable zone is between 
the 85th and 50th degree, within which limits are the 
countries most famous for their vines. There is onc exception 
to the role, in the case of the Cape of Good Hope. Although 
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below the 24th degree of latitude, the vineyards of Oonstantia | sweg 


farnish a wine which is jastly held in high favor. No doubt 
the sea breeze, and perhaps other physical inflacnces there, 
temper the effects of a too powerful san, Speaking generally, 


farther North than the zone indicated, that is to say beyond |G, 


the 52nul degree, the vine is very leafy and bears little fruit, which 
again rarely ripens ; while further Soath than the 2ith degree 
it is evergreen, and thus, as it cannot be regularly pruned, its 
frait has neither the flavor nor beauty which are characteristic 
of that which grows ander more favorable conditions. How- 
ever, it mast not be thought that latitude is the only measare 
whereby to determine what climate is propitious to the culture 
of the vine, Thus, the neighbourhood of sea or mountain-range, 
the depth of certain valleys, the elevation of other situations, 
may, anyone of them, moilify the temperature to an extent which 
will produce local exceptions to the general rnle. The writer 
cites the case of Normandy and Brittany which, though within 
the favored area, wonk! vainly attempt the cuiture of the 
grape. The same disqualification applies to Loztre and 
Cantal, in the very heart of a great vine-growing country, bat 
themselves tno elevated for that industry. He puts the qucs- 
tion whether the Japanese vine would be privileged to grow 
there, where European cuttings, of Asian origin but long 
acclimatized, cannot? Becanse it is snecessfnlly cultivated 
in its native land at an altitude which touches the line of 
perpetual snow, does it follow that in Earope, and particalarly 
in Northern France where the temperature is not high, it will 
lave a chance to become acclimatized and to bear fruit iu the 
game degree and of the same quality as in Japan. He thinks 
not, for the reason that, in regard to the spirit of research 
which-characterizes modern explorers, and the facility of com- 
manication between Europe and the most remote countries of 
other continents, it appears difficalt to imagine how if cuttings 
of Japanese vines had offered any chance of success in those 
regions of France above mentioned, people would have waited 
until now to try the experiment. Among the Europeans who 
have travelled in Japan there are surely some who. have 
studied the products and the agricultural methods of its 
inbabitants. If the vine of that country is really endowed with 
the constitation ascribed to it, and which qnalifies it to live 
and bear ia the neighborhood, if not in the midst, of continual 
frosts, they would not have failed to introduce it into our 
provinces. The Japanese vine mast have long been known 
in Europe; and for that reason, which is not without 
weight, we doubt the success of the attempts which the 
Minister of Agriculture is about to make.” Thus reasons La 
France Maritime. For our part, we have ground to believe 
that cuttings of the Lest vines of Japan have been introduced 
into France and other parts of the European continent ; but 
rather with the object of strengtheuing, by infusing new blood 
into, the prodace of existing vineyards than to test the 
quality of the plant in areas colder than those where it now 
flourishes. We deem the scheme of the French Minister 
an eminently practical one, and wish it that saccess which it 
merits aud there seems no reason it should not attain. 
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The last Annual Report of the Director of the United 
States Mint, Mr. H. Burchard, contains two iutoresting 
tables, They are these :— 





Tasce I. 


Production of Gold and Silver in the World during 1890 and 1881 
(Value in Dollars). 





1880. 1881. 

__— -- =~ 

Gold. Bllver. : diver. 
United States ......... 36.000,000 39,200,000 $4.700,000 43,000,000 
Rasria ............ececee 28,551,028 473,519 28,551,023 473,519 
Australia 28,765.000 227.125 31,127,515 227,128 
999,160 25.167.763 989,160 25,167,768 
232,610 5,576.699 232,610 5,576,699 
1,094.596 1,994,880 1,240,808 1 280 
3,323 54.5297 3,823 51,527 
—— 84,860 socece 4,360 
712375 17,949 72375 17,949 
eevbes 220 eceeee §=3,096,220 
4918 71,441 4,918 71,441 

78,546 420. 8546 420, 
ombia sccicsvectesces 000,000 1.000,000 4,000,000 1,000,000 
72345 11,000,000 72,345 11,000,000 
128,869 5,061,747 128,869 5,061,747 
B37 ween 741,694 setees 
466548 916,400 466,548 416,400 
800 ase 1 00 ks eee 





Total............... 106,436,786 94,551,060 107,773,157 97,659,400 
Taste IT. 
Circulation of Carrency—Specie and Fiat—in the World 
(Value in Dollars). 
Paper-Money. Gold. Legal teader tender 
United States... 793,074,878 568,631,455 129,524,755 80,428,580 
Gre«t Britain & 

Ireland ...... 203,692,764 592,000,000 it... 92,600,000 
Canada 45,117, 162 9,026,000 sa... 1,020,000 
British India .. 65,874,880 _—_.... 1,015,000,000 ecbeee' 
Australia......... 23,891,250 54,214,123 = = == ...... = neneee 
Franoo .........00. 612,129,625 874,876,000 545,286,000 57,900,000 
Belgium ......... 64,529,719 103,000,000 53,000,000 6,326,000 
Switzerland 16 623,964 20, r) 10,000,000 4,700,000 
Italy......... ccc 08 293,772,885 144,750,000 ,000, 80,000,000 
Grecce ............ 18,325,356 1,000,000 800,000 _#=twi..... 
Spain ..........00 62,578,437 130,000,000 40,000,000 30,000,000 
Portugal ..... ... 5,023,360 48,000,000 si... 12,000, 
Goan sedevencs 211,122,464 387,143,742 119,000 101,648, 835 
A’stro-Hao 299,001, 135 32,751,545 aisese 
Sweden & Koz. 

34,397,563 21,072,000 swt... 4,020,000 
20,158,767 10,000,000 Xo ..... 4,827,000 
-- 78,107,596 29,304,722 66,488,551 nares 
612,916,209 119,209,784 cea, tte 
éceves 15,000,000 10,000,000 sont 
{500,000 10,000,000 40, — 
163,347 2,318,381 873,919 =... 
agente ete coe 2,000,000 sa... 
° it ee ao)! | 000 
188,155,455 Lois.  b, eicdsied oe aide 
13,998,820 62,065 1,819,933 as 
250,900 10,000,000 = ...... 1,000,000 
26,555,341 sss 2,500,000 Ei... 
V,USE5N7 cae 5,400,000 tia... ° 
10,824,884 27,890,000 1,000,000... 
ae, 4,000, 780, sities 
147,288,681 99,852,138 650,661,878 —...... 
11,194,000 10,071,773 6,234,975 saa a 
5,637,000 30,000,000 —s=éwt...... 2,440,726 





Mr. Burchard publishes 
summarized thas. 


another table also, which may be 


Tasiz I. 


Coinage of Monies in the World during 1890 and 1881 
(Value in Dollars.) 


1880. 1881. 
Gold. _ Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Totale ...... 148,645,236 82,397,154 136,387,383 100,705,824 


It appears, therefore; that while the coinage of gold 
decreased by twelve million dollars, approximately, in 1881, 
that of silver increased more than 17 millions, while the total 
increase of coinage was six millions. 
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covered very material discrepancies between the statements 
prepared at Pekiug aud Tokiyo. Accordingly, ofhis own 
motion, he addressed to Prince Kung and Li Hang-chang 
a note, in which, after reminding them of the importance 
and advantage of maintaining friendly relations between 
the two empires, he went on to point out that the tone of 
the Chinese despatches to the Japanese Government was 
not caloulated to promote that object. He accordingly 
advised that those despatches should be withdrawn, and 
that both Governments should appoint special com- 
missioners for the purpose of negotiating a speedy and 
peaceful settlement of the difficulty. 

In consequence of this note the Ohinese Government 
eceem to have somewhat modified their previously expressed 
opinions. They accepted General Grant's suggestion, so 
far as related to negotiations and the appointment of spe- 
cial commissioners, and the T’sung-li Yamen accordingly 
addressed to the Japanese Representative at Peking a 
despatch in the following terms :— 

When during the 14th month of this year, the ex-President 
of the United States of America visited our country, we, the 
Imperial Prince aud Ministers, informed him of the Riukia 
a a reply, he merino’ i Lc aPap nT aad 

ould endeavoar, by a je men vi 
conflict. Macauses, ha promised that after bic activa ia oer 
country he would investigate the matter impartially, and en- 
deavour to devise some eatisfactory method of effecting an 
amicable arrangement. We have lately received from the ex- 
President two letters addressed to the Prince and Li Hung- 
chang, and transmitted through Mr. 0. N. Denny, Consul, and 
Mr. W. N. Pethick, ‘Vice-Coasal, for the United at 
Tientsin. From the translations of these letters we gather that 
the ex-President has already acquainted your Goverument with 
his views on the Riukiu question, and that a floal settlement 
may be brought about by the two Governments delegating 
apecial commissioners to negotiate upou the subject. The 
Middle Empire has never had the slightest wish to ea fin 't 
conflict with yourcountry. We, therefore, beg to acquaint 
that we accept the proposal of the ex. President, and that w 
informing your Foreign Office of the fact you will obtain their 
cousent to the plan of settlement saggested. We desire to te 
instracted by you asto the manner in which the apecial-cem- 
missioners should be appointed and the negotiations conducted. 

Prince Kung and his colleagues had now to deal with a 
Japanese Minister of exceptional ability, Mr. Inouye 
Kaworu, who had recently accepted the portfolio of Foreign 
Affairs. That statesman did not fail to perceive that 
although the Chinese Government expressed their desire 
to arrive at a peaceable understanding and their willing- 
ness to adopt General Grant's suggestion, their despatoh 
was silent with regard to the witidrawal of previous com- 
munications. The General had at once appreciated that 
so long as China maintained the unreasonable and impe- 
rious attitude depicted in her recorded language, no really 
practical response could be elicited from Japan. He had 
therefore counselled the withdrawal of past communications 
as an essential preliminary to successfat negotiation, and 
Mr. Inouye was not disposed to waive this point. To 
Prince Kung’s despatch there was accordingly addressed 
from Tokiyo a reply in substance as follows :— 

The ex-President of the United States of America, when on 
@ visit 40 this country, pointed out to the priucipal Ministers of 
our Government the advisability of a peaceful settlement of the 
Riukiu queetion, end at the same time urged apon your Govern- 
ment the appoimtment of apecial commissioners to conduct 
negotiations with that parpose. This advice to you was doubt- 
less dictated by the twefold object of relieving the Middle 


Eupire from au emberrassiug position and suggesting au bunor- 
able solution of the controversy. 

The abolition of the Principality of Riukia being a matter 
connected entirely with reforms in the internal administration 
of this country, the course pursued by your Government in 
questioning‘ that proceeding, cannot be regarded ag consistent 
with a desire to maintain the friendly relations which exist 
between the two nations, : 

If, however, the proposal now made by your Government— 
fe, the appointment of special commissioners to negRiate—is 


THE STORY OF THE RIUKIU COMPLICATION. 





















































ITH the early stages of the Riukiu complication 
and tbe fruitless discussions which took place 
between China and Japan, our readers are doubtless toler- 
ably familiar. We therefore proceed immediately to note 
the events which have culminated in the present deadlock. 
The controversy had assumed a seemingly hopeless com- 
plexion when, in the summer of 1879 General Grant visited 
Peking. The Chinese Government may possibly have 
begun by that time to see that they could hope for nothing 
better than an opportunity to recede with a good grace 
from an untenable position, but they may also have been 
honestly desirous of avoiding any serious complication. 
Indeed, it has been suggested that they raised the question 
originally in reluctant deference to a popular prejudice and 
without any intention of pushing it beyond a certain point, 
However this may be, Prince Kung lost no time in 
appealing to General Grant. He knew that the latter con- 
templated visiting Japan, and he fully appreciated the 
advantage of a recourse to the good offices of so dis- 
tinguished a visitor. The Viceroy of Tientsin, acting, 
doubtless, under Prince Kung's directions, had already 
addressed General Grant on the subject, and « full state- 
ment of the case, prepared by that official, was now laid 
before the ex-President. Prince Kung explained that the 
policy of his Government was peace, but not peace at any 
price; that though China claimed sovereign rights in 
Riukiu, Japan had pursued an arbitrary policy there with- 
out any reference to the Middle Kingdom; that the efforts 
of the Chinese Government to arrive at a satisfactory 
understanding had hitherto proved unsuccessfal; that 
unless Japan withdrew from the position she had assumed, 
Ohina must declare war; that his Government was never. 
theless willing to be guided by General Grant's decision, 
and that he trusted he might bespeak the latter's assistance 
to contrive a solution of the dilemma. . 
General Grant naturally received these advances with 
the utmost circamspection. Upon the merits of the case 
he declined to pronounce any opinion, but he made no 
secret of his readiness to assist m promoting an amicable 
understanding between the two umpires. He seems to have 
expressed himeelf very frankly, not even concealing his 
delief that a war between China and Japan, apart from its 
other disastrous consequences, would probably furnish 
foreign powers with an opportunity to step in and settle it 
to their own advantage ata heavy cost to both the belli- 
gerents. He was therefore more than willing to serve the 
cause of peace, but in what capacity ? The réle apparently 
contemplated for him by China was that of an arbitrator. 
She was ready to be “guided by his decision,” even though 
—as she evidently contemplated—that decision were 
unfavorable to herself. Whether, however, from want of 
explicitness, or from a conviction that arbitration would be 
inconsistent with the validity of Japan's claims, General 
Grant's good offices were ultimately confined to mediation. 
On his arrival in Japan he approached the question 
without loss of time, being careful, however, to make it 
quite clear that his action was entirely unofficial, and 
dictated solely by a desire to promote the interests of 
peace. The Mikado's Ministers received his proposal with 
the utmost frankness and cordiality. ‘The whole history 
of the Riukiu case and an exhaustive résumé of the reasons 
underlying the action of the Japanese Government were 
submitted to him, the immediate result being that he dis- 
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a desire to dispel the distrust engendered by the 

olicy you have hitherto pursaed, and to conserve amity, the 
Government of Japan gladly accepts that proposal. As to the 
manner of appointing the commissioners in question, we entrust 
he matter to your discretion. 

This despatch elicited from the Chinese Government a 
reply containing the following clause :— 

Suspending, in accordance with the suggestion of General 
Grant, all pointe of discussion hitherto carried on between your 
Government and ours, we now desire to proceed atep by step 
with the contemplated negotiation, and we request to be in- 
formed whether Your Foreign Office has the intention of meet- 
ing our views in this respect. If eo we wish to open negotiations 
based upon the facts of the case. : 

After this it must have seemed unreasonable to doubt 
the sincerity of the Chinese Government. Japanese might 
now approach the question without any implied admission 
of claims which she had declared incompatible with her 
rights as @ sovereign state. Accordingly, on the 4th of 
March, 1880, the Japanese Minister for Foreign Affairs 
addressed to the T’sung-li Yamen a note conveying his 
Government's acceptance of the Chinese proposal. “I am 
in receipt,” he ‘wrote, ‘‘of the despatch in which your 
Imperial Highness and your colleagues, agree to suspend 
all points of discussion hitherto carried on between the 
two Governments in relation to Riukiu, and [ do not 
hesitate to declare my deep satisfaction that you have 
seen fit to take this step. As to the proposed measure 
for maintaining and strengthening the friendly relations of 
the two empires, in accordance with the suggestions of 
General Grant, I beg to inform you that the wishes of His 
Majesty the Mikado’s Government on this point are in ex- 
act accord with yours.” 

At this stage it became necessary to consider the place 
and plan of the proposed conference. Having regard to 
the facts that the original remonstrance had been for- 
mulated by Ohina, that the object of that remonstrance 
was to oust Japan from the possession of territory she had 
ruled for three centuries, and that this new proposal had 
also emanated from Peking, it would have been just and 
reasonable to require that China should plead her cause 
at the seat of Japanese Government. But China let it 
be seen in a despatch forwarded by the T’sung-li Yamen 
on the 19th of April, 1880, that such a course would be 
exceedingly distasteful to her, and Japan was not disposed 
to be exacting. On the 29th of June, 1880, H. E. Inouye 
wrote to Prince Kung iu the following terms :— 

Boeing that the present question with regard to Riukiu was 
originally raised by your Government, it would be only proper 
that, having formally withdrawn all the points of the 
discussion, you should now despatch a special ageut to this 
capital. Since, however, your Government finds this step 
objectionable, and since it is the constant desire of His Majesty 
the Mikado’s Government to maintain and strengthen the 
amicable relations of the two se cee there is no desire on 
Japan's side to insist upun your adopting a course distasteful to 
you. Actuated by this spirit, it has been decided to appoint as 
special commissioner in this matter His Majesty the Mikado's 

presentative at Peking, Shishido Tamaki, and I have the 
honor to request that your Imperial Highness and your col- 
leagues will consult with him, and devise means of arriving at 
a satisfactory solution of the controversy, keeping always in 
view the dictates of justice and equity, aud according to both 
parties a full opportunity of freely expressing their opinions. 

It wae certainly no light concession on Japan's part, 
nor by any means an insignificant proof of her faith in 
the justice of her cause, that she should have consented to 
argue what she believed to be an extravagant claim in the 
very Court, so to speak, of the claimant. She must have 
known well that.her complacence would be liable to mis- 
construction, and she can scarcely have failed to foresee 
that by transfering the venue to Peking, she furnished her 


opponent with additional facilities for subterfuge and 
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evasion. But, on the other hand, China, in consenting to 
withdraw all her previous communications, had given 
valid evidence of liberality and good faith, so that by both 
sides the question was apparently re-approached in a 
spirit eminently calculated to promote a friendly under- 
standing. 

The Imperial Commission by which special powers to 
conduct the negotiation were conferred on Mr. Bhishido, 
Representative of Japan at the Chinese Oourt, was 
couched in these terms :-— 


Matsubito, by the Grace of Heaven, Emperor of Japan, 
and seated on a throne occupied by the same dynasty from 
time immemorial.—To all to whom these presents shall come, 
Greeting : 

Whereas, being desirous of maintaining. and strengthening 
the friendly relations at present existing between the two 
Empires of Japan and China, and having full confidence in the 
fidelity and intelligence of Shishido Tamaki, our Envoy Ex- 
traordinary aud Minister Plenipotentiary at Peking— 

Know ye that we have hereby appointed the said Shishido 
Tamaki as our Special Commissioner with full powers to con- 
clude a convention i eke the Riukiu question, and to 
amend certain articles of, and revise, the existing treaty between 
Japan and China, and that he is empowered by these presents 
to negotiate with the Commissioners of China who may be duly 
empowered by His Majesty the Emperor of Tsin regarding the 
eaid matters, and when concluded, to sign his name and set his 
eeal to the documents thus agreed upon and also to exchange 
them, provided said documents, after being submitted for Our 
approval, shull be ratified by Us. 

n witness whereof, we have hereunto sot Our hand, and 
caused the Great Seal of Japan to be affixed, in Our Palace at 
Tokiyo, on this 26th day of the 6th month of the 18th year of 
Meiji, or two thousand five hundred and forty years after the 
Coronation of the Emperor Jimmu. 


G.B. (Signed Morsvniro. 
By His Majeaye Qommasl =F 
(Signed) Inouye Kawénv, 
H.1.J. Majesty's Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
&e., &c.,; &e. 


It will be apparent from the terms of this Commission 
that the subjects to be discussed at the proposed con- 
ference were not confined to the Riukiu question. Japan, 
in fact, had for some time desired that her subjects visiting 
Ohina should be placed on the same footing, so far as 
privileges of trade and travel were concerned, as the subjects 
of other powers having treaties with the Middle Kingdom, 
and Mr. Shishido was instructed to take the opportunity 
of finally adjusting these points, whatever concessions were 
made to be, of course, reciprocal. Mr. Shishido accordingly 
placed himself in communication with the T’sung-li Yamen, 
notified them of his appointment as plenipotentiary Com- 
missioner, and desired information as to who should be 
nominated on behalf of the Chinese Government and where 
the negotiations were to take place. This happened on 
the 26th of July; and on the 5th of August, the Tsungli 
Yamen informed Mr. Shishido, that Prince Kung and the 
Ministers of the Teungli Yamen had been appointed 
Special Commissioners by au Imperial order, a despatch 
embodying that information being at the same time 
addressed to the Japanese Minister for Foreign Affairs 
in Tokiyo, Mr. Shishido farther took the precaution of 
requiring to be satisfied as to the equivalence of the powers 
conferred on the Ohinese Commissioners, and the as- 
surances he received upon this point were ample and 
convincing. 

The conference commenced its sittings on the 16th of 
August, 1880. No difficulties of a serious nature were 
experienced, but the points at issue were not of a nature 
to be adjusted forthwith. The negotiations lasted for 
nearly threé months, but on the 10th of October the Chi- 
nese Oommissioners found themselves in @ position to 
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state explicitly that “ both parties were of the same opin- 
ion ;" while on the 19th of the same month, the ‘[’sung-li 
Yamen addressed a semi-official note to Mr. Shishido, 
informing him that they—the Imperial Prince and his 
Colleagues—had finally concluded the discussion of the 
proposed conventions. 

Thus ata conference on the 21st of October, the Chinese 
Commissioners laid before Mr. Shishido three drafts, and 
said that if he on his side found nothing objectionable 
in their terms, both parties might agree to sign the docu- 
ments and thus terminate the Riukia controversy. 

The drafts were as follows :— 


I 


His Majesty the Emperor of Ohina and His Majesty the 
Emperor of Japau being equally aware of the importance of 
maintaining the existing terms of friendship between their 
respective countries, have appointed as their respective Special 
Commissioners, that is to say :— 

Hie Majesty the Emperor of China, 

The Prince and the Ministers who are in charge of the Go- 
vecnment of Foreign Relations ; 

And His Majesty the Emperor of Japan, 

His Majesty's Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to China: 

Who in accordance with the command of their respective 
Bovereigus have agreed upon the followiug articles :— 

All the points of discussion heretofore carried on between the 
High Cootenog Parties relative to the Riakia question shall 
be suspended and luid aside ; 

Excepting, all the northerly pee of the Riukia group, 
known as the Okinawa Islands, which belong to Japan, namel 
the two islands of Miyako and Yayeyama, shull bencefor 
belong to the Chinese Empire. ‘hus is established a clear 
boundary line between the two Empires, and the right of go- 
verning these respective territories shall be deemed to be in the 
hand of the respective Emperors of China and Japan solely 
and permanently without any iuterference whatever on the 
part of the other. 

The High Oontracting Parties testify their faithful and sin- 
core desire to maintain the existing friendship between the two 
Empires, by agreeing to Revise, and add certain articles to, 
the existing treaty. 

In witness whereof the respective Special Ovummissioners 
have signed their names to the present Treaty and affixed their 
respective seals. 

The present Treaty shall be ratified by His Imperial Majesty 
the Emperor of China and by His Imperial Majesty the Em- 

ror of Japan, and the ratifications shall be exchanged at 
Peking, the Capital of China, within three months from the 
date hereof. 

One month after the transfer and delivery of the two islands 
mentioned in this Present Treaty by J am to China—i.e,, in or 
before the 1st month of the 7th year of Kwan-su, corresponding 
to the 2ad mouth of the 14b year of Meiji ee 4, 1881)— 
the additional articles (hereiubefure menti , and contained 
in another agreement) shall come into operation. 

I. 
ADDITIONAL ARTICLES, 
(mentioned in the above). 

Notwithstanding His Majesty the Emperor of the Great Em- 
pire of Tsin and His Majesty the Emperor of the Great Empire 
of Japan have agreed to observe faithfally and perpetually ail 
the existing Treaties, Cu: veutions, and Agresnients which were 
concluded between the two High Contracting Parties in the 
10th year of: Tung-chi, correspoadicy to the 4th year of Meiji 
(1871); the High Contracting Parties both deeming it necessary 
to make certain amendments and mo.lifications in the said 
Treaties, Conventions, and Agreements, Lave for that purpose 
appointed their respective Plenipotentiaries, that is to say :— 

(Here follow the names and titles of the Special Commissioners). 

Who, after baving met-in conference, have agreed to the 

following articles :— . 
ARTICLE.I. 

py favour, privil or immunity whatever in matters of 
Sones or os ipalion, which either High Contracting Party 
has actually granted, or may hereafter grant, to the aubjects or 
citisens of any other state, shall be extended to the subjects of 
the other High Contracting Party, gratuitously if the cocces- 
sion in favor of that other state shall have been gratuitous, 
and on the same or equivalent conditions, if the concession 
shall have been conditional. 


Akgticie II. 


Such provisions of the Treaties of Friendship and Commerce 
and Navigation which were concluded between the two High 
Contracting Parties in the 10th year of Tung-chi, correspond- 
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ing to the 4th year of Meiji, as conflict with the provisions of 
this ‘'reaty are hereby revoked. 

The present Treaty wlall be ratified by His Majesty the 
Emperor of China and by His Mnjesty the Emperor of Japan 
and the ratifications shall be exchanged at Peking, the Capital 
of China, within three months from the date hereof. 


III. 


Draft Agreement providing for amendments and modi- 
fications of the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation. 


It is hereby agreed that if either High Contracting Party 
shall introduce any amendment or modification into the existing 
Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between it and any other 
state, a previous notification thereof shall be given to the other 
High Contracting Party, and that, if hereafter any amendment 
or modification #0 introduced by Ohina into her existing Treaty 
with any other state respecting the government of merchants, 
the judicial jurisdiction over offences committed, as well as into 
the Custom House Regulations, then the two High Oontracti 
Parties shall open separate negotiations (for the purpose o: 
coming to an agreement as to the adoption or non-adoption of 
sach amendments or modifications). Provided sach amend- 
ments or modifications shall have been actually introdaced into 
the treaty with the said other state. . 

In wituess whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have 
signed their names. 


These treaties were drafted by. the Chinese Commis- 
sioners, and in submitting them to Mr. Shishido, they 
expressed themeelves completely satisfied with the terms 
of the arrangement. ‘The Japanese Commissioner, on his. 
side, was ecarcely less content. It is true that his 
Government undertook to cede to Ohina a portion of 
Japanese territory, thus making a very substantial: con- 
cession to the romantic claims of the Middle Kingdom. 
But this trivial loss would be more than compensated 
by the complete restoration of friendly relations between 
the two empires. General Grant had pointed out that 
Japan, having nothing to fear from Ohina, could afford 
to be generous, and his counsel was not disregarded. 
Accordingly, on the 21st of October, 1880, the ‘Commie- 
sioners of the two countries mutually congratulated each 
other on the happy termination of their labours, and 
agreed to sign the treaties within a period of ten days 
from that date. : 

The Drafts, as originally laid before the Oonference by 
their compilers, the Chinese Commissioners, did not, of 
course, include the dates of ratification, transfer of the 
islands, and so forth. To these points the Conference ac- 
cordingly turned its attention, and in reply to a question of 
the Ohinese Commissioners, Mr. Shishido explained that a 
little delay would be entailed in procuring the ratifica- 
tions from Japan, and that their exchange ought con- 
sequently to be fixed for some time within three months of 
the date of signature, that is to say, during the month of 
December, 1881. As for the transfer of the islands,. he 
named one month after the exchange of the ratifications 
as a convenient time, and then submitted an agreement 
setting forth the manner in which the transfer should take 
place. On the other hand, he stipulated on Japan’s be- 
half that the additional articles of the Treaty should go 
into operation one month after the transfer of the islands. 
To all these dates the Chinese Commissioners agreed, and 
forthwith proceeded to embody them in the first two 
Drafts, after which the Conference broke up, the Japanese 
Commissioner carrying away with him copies of the three 
Draft Treaties prepared by the Chinese. All chance of 
miscarriage was now at an end, so far, at least, as human 
foresight could determine. Mr. Shishido had nothing to 
do but to report to his Government the successful result 
of his negotiations and quietly await the day appointed for 
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the ceremony of signing. It was not China who had 
agreed to Japan's proposals, but Japan who had agreed 
to China's, and under those circumstances so long as the 
former kept faith, the latter might fairly be trusted to 
abide by the terms she had herself offered. 

But the caprices of Chinese stateemanship lie beyond 
the range of ordinary prescience. Five days passed, ten 
days passed, twenty days passed, and still the Chinese 
Authorities remained inactive, despite the remonstrances, 
urgent and oft-repeated, of the Japanese Commissioner. 
At last, on the 17th of November, twenty-six days after 
the interviews described above, and sixteen after the date 
fixed for the signature of the Treaties, Mr. Shishido re- 
ceived from the T’sung-li Yamen the following despatch:— 

“We beg to inform you that we have this day (4th 
of 10th month of Kwang-su) received an Imperial order 
which says :—‘ With respect to the proposed Drafts of 
sundry Treaties in connection with the Riukiu affair, which 
some days ago were presented by the T’sung-li Yamen for 
our approval, we order that they be submitted to the 
Northern and Southern Superintendents of Trade and 
others, who, after mature deliberation, shall report to us 
their opinions upon them. After such reports shall have 
been submitted to us, we shall issue further instructions.’” 

Here was an extraordinary, an unprecedented, conjunc- 
ture. The Emperor of Obina, having appointed Plenipo- 
tentiary Comuissioners to oonfer with the similarly 
appointed Commissioner of a neighbouring Empire for the 
acttlement of a question involving issues of peace or war, 
end having suffered his Oommissioners to propose terms 
in his name, and even to fix a day for the signature of 
treaties embodying those terms, at the last moment virtu- 
ally cancelled their commission, and transferred their 
fanctions, in a modified and incomplete form, to the 
Northern and Southern Superintendents of Trade. The 
history of international relations contains few parallel 
instances of reckless perfidy. Ohina’s previous professions 
of a desire to maintain and promote friendly relations 
became from that moment an insolent mockery. Had the 
positions of the two empires been reversed, had Japan 
been the claimant, and China the possessor, of the Riukia 
Islands, the question must have immediately passed beyond 
the reach of peaceful negotiations. Fortunately, however, 
for the welfare of both countries, the nation which had 
been thus, to all appesrances, flouted and insulted was so 
situated that it could afford to be patient. ' 

Mr. Shishido's position was now most embarrassing. He 
could not but feel that the treatment he had received was 
& gross indignity, and that the course most consistent with 
his national traditions would be to resent it immediately 
and nnequivocally. Being, however, constrained to ro- 
member the friendly tenor of the Imperial Commission 
under which he acted, he seems to have set himself the task 
of exhausting all the resources of patience and diplomacy. 
On the 20th of November he had an interview with (he 
Chinese Ministers at the T’sung-li Yamen, on which occa- 
sion he firmly but courteously directed their attention to the 
flagrant abuse of confidence and friendship manifested in 
their conduct ; and three days later he addressed them by 
letter in these terms :— 

anne pe Salta ae ve ating besa ated oe 


cial Commissioners for that purpose by our respective Soverei 
—I have throughout conducted the discussion with the atimest 
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openness and sincerity, for it bas been my constant aim to secure 
a peaceful and satisfactory solution of the controversy, and 
having happily arrived at an understanding, I was assured by 
you that the agreement should receive your signatures within a 
period of ten days. But you suddenly declined to abide by your 
promise, and I am unable to conceal my astonishment and regret 
at the course you have seen fit to pursue. If, although the sole 
authority to direct all the Foreign Affairs of your Impire is 
vested in the T'sung-li Yamen, and your Imperial Highness and 
your Colleagues have been specially appointed by au Imperial 
Order to conduct the Riukiu negotiations—if, despite all this, 
your words cannot be relied upon, I am ata loss to know in 
whom to place confidence. Should you in the future desire to 
reopen negotiations apon a different basis, I shall be compelled 
to decline the offer. I have made my Government acquainted 
with the subatance of your despatch, and requested instructions 
as the course to be hereafter pursued. Pending the arrival of 
these instructions, I cannot reply more explicity to your com- 
munication of the 17th iustant. 


Immediately after the sending of this despatch, the tele- 
graph was employed to place the Cabinet at Tokiyo in 
possession of the facts, and by the 27th of December Mr. 
Shishido, having received instructions from his Govern- 
ment, addressed to the T’sung-li Yamen a despatch accom- 
panied by a semi-official note. The latter was as follows :— 


In my lest communication I informed you that I should refer 
the matter to my Government and request instructions for my 
guidance. Chief Secretary Inouye Ki bas now been sent from 

apan with the accompanying despatch, addressed to your 
Government. You will perceive by perusing it that the views 
of my Government exactly coincide with my own. I am 
directed to procure from your Government a speedy reply to 
this despatch. The nature of the subject ought to preclude 
unnecessary delay. More than two months have elapsed since 
you agreed to sign the Draft Treaties, and under theee cir- 
cumstances I cannot see that any additional time is required. 
Being therefore desirous of forwarding a reply to my Govern- 
ment within the course of ten days, I earnestly request that 
you will give the subject your immediate attention and favour 
me with a definite answer to the accompanying despatch.” 


The despatch was couched in these terms :— 


With regard to the Riukia question, your Government 
took the initiatory steps pointing to an arrangement, by ex- 
pressing a desire to settle the affair on the basis suggested by 
the ex-President of the United States in hie letter. ‘That 
suggestion contemplated the appointment by both countries of 
high Plenipotentiaries having entire competence to act in the 
matter: and when your Government addressed our Minictrr 
for Foreign affairs, desiring to be informed what Plenipoten- 
tiary we pro to send, I was specially named High Com- 
missioner ; the duty of settling the controversy was entrusted 
to me, and the nature of my authority was evidenced by the 
presence of the word ‘ Plenipotentiary ‘in my Commission. Of 
all this your Government was explicitly informed by mine, 
while on the part of your Government, your I ial Highness 
aud your Colleagues notified our Minister for Faoreien Affairs 
that you “had respectfully received the Imperial instructions 
to meet in Conference for the purpose of consulting and devie- 
ing a means of aettling the question.” Upor this point the 
records furnish indisputable evidence. 

The reason of my appointment as High Commissioner 
Plenipotentiary is found in the desire of your Government to 
settle the present question upon the basis proposed by the 
ex-President of the Uuiled States, and the reason why your 
Imperial Highness and your Colleagues received the special 
Imperial instructions to consult with me and devise means of 
concluding the controversy was because it was intended that 
both countries should commisson special plenipotentiaries 
having equal powers. This, also, is too clear to admit denial. 
Accordingly, we met in conference, with the avowed object 
of definitively settling the question in dispute, our appointments 
having been made with a view of avoiding the delay and 
uncertainty which would necessarily have resulted from a 
discuesion of the controversy by the two Governments directly, 
or by persons not having full authority to treat upon the 
subject, or to sign the agreement when finally concluded. If 
it were not a0, what could*be the object of appointing spevial 
Plenipotentiaries? And why did the ex-President advise the 
appointment of such Plenipotentiaries? This your Govern- 
ment must have fully understood at the time the suggestion 
was first made by the ex-Presideut, and therefore it required 
no explanation at my hands. 

_ After the proposal was made and accepted, the Plenipoten- 
laden of oe eae spent three months in conference, and 
appily arrived ata final agreement, as shown by your deapato 
dated 7th day, 9th month of your calendar, in @hich ee 
these words :—' During three months we have discussed the 
leading poiuts of the question, and having prepared a draft 
of @ treaty and an agreement, we find that our views coins 
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cide.” And again, in your lust despatch, inviting me to appoint |“ they had no intention of deceiving the Japanese Govern- 


a day for an interview, you expressly admitted that, ‘the basis 
of a settlement had been agreed upon.’ At the interview fol- 
jowing this invitation, yon laid before me three documents, 
being the draft of the Riukiu treaty, the draft treaty adding 
certain clanses to the existing trenty, and an agreement to enter 
upon negoliations for a revision of the present treaty, to all 
of which I made no objection. Yon then informed mo that the 
two former of these documents after signature required ratifica- 
tion by the Emperor before they could be exchanged. ‘l'here- 
apon I proposed that the exchange of the treaties should take 
place in three months from that time at the capital of China, 
and this you immediately took down and appended to the drafts. 
You then desired to be informed at what time we should be 
ready to deliver to you the two islands, and I named the re- 
cond Geegorian month of the next year (Chinese first month) 
as the time when, upon the appointment of Commissioners by 
both Governments, we would transfer those islands to China. 
You then declared yourselves ready to open negotiations for a 
revision of the present treaty during the month following the 
transfer of the islands. This, also, you reduced tu writing and 
appended to the treaties. All this actually happened on the 
2ist day of the 10ch month (18th day of the niuth month of 
your calendar). 


It appears, therefore, that you agreed to or named the dates 
when the compacts should go into operation, and that those 
dates were reduced to writing by your own pens. The record 
therefore admits of no disavuwal, and upon that point I euter- 
tain no doubt that your Government a with me. 

Having regard, then, to the facts that both countries specially 
commissioned High Plenipotentiaries to discuss and finally 
settle a grave question, and that such settlement was agreed 
pon, and a day named for the execution of the treaty, I was 
not a little surprised to be informed by you that you had re- 
ceived your sovereign’s commands to obtain the views of the 
Northern and Southern Superintendents of Trade before con- 
cluding the treaty. 


Relying upon the instructions which your Imperial Highness 
and your Colleagues had received from yuur Sovereign to 
settle the question, I discussed the matter with you. With the 
Northern and Southern Superintendents of Trade I have no 
concern whatsoever. Being invested with full powers to cou- 
elude the question, I spoke in the name of my Government, 
and since you alsu had been similarly authorized and instructed 
by your Sovereign, your words must have been spoken on Lehalf 
of your Government, aud I was therefore justified in relying on 
them. It was impossible for me to suppose that in addition 
to the officers of your Yamen another authority existed with 
whom I should have to confer. If I can place no confidence in 
the words which came from your lips and the wrilings traced 
by your pena, I am compelled to ask, what were the 
instructions you originally reveived from your Sovereign, and 
what you meant by a “settlement of the question”? If you 
aever received any instructions to settle the question on your 
own authority, then I may be permitted to enquire with whnt 
eyes you read the ex-President's proposal that High Plenipoten- 
diaries should be appointed ? If you reply that what we have 

upon cannot be regarded nas a definite arrangement, and 
that the instructions of your Sovereign did not authorize a 
final settlement, then it follows that your proceedings up to 
the nt have been unwarranted aud calculated only to 
deceive ary Goverument. Such action is incompatible with a 
desire to maintain friendly relations between the two empires. 

Being invested with fall power and charged with the grave 
responsibility of conferring upon an important question, I can- 
not, consistently with my duty, pass over in silence an act 
which can only be regarded as an insult, neither would I be 
justified in concluding arrangements that have uo binding 
force. Yesterday I received from my Government a note 
which leads me to conclude that my want of energy may not 
escape censure. 

Such au they are, I have not hesitated to express my views to 
you without reserve. If you confirm your former assertion 
that you canuot conclude the present controversy upon the 
bases already agreed upon, then I must reluctantly conclude 
that the desire of your Government is uot to maintain the 
friendly relations existing between the two countries. I 
Tequest that you will favour me with an early reply. 


(Dated) 27th of December, 1880. 

If the Chinese Government entertained any lingering 
doubt as to the construction their conduct must receive at 
the hands of impartial judges, the facts so plainly and 
pointedly set forth in this despatch cannot have failed to 
undeceive them. They could only reply, as they did on 
the 8rd of the following month (January), that “ the rea- 
on for submitting the drafts to the Northern and Southern 
Superintendents of Trade was to ensure for the queetion 
the careful consideration its gravity demanded”; that 
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ment,” and that “the views of those officials were ex- 
pected beforelong.” They did not, and could not, attempt 
to offer any explanation of the gross breach of good-faith 
of which they stood convicted. It was only possible for 
them to take refuge behind the pretence of a custom 
peculiar to China but unrecognized by any code of in- 
ternational rectitude, and they accordingly addressed to 
Mr. Shishido a semi-official note informing him that 
“« great questions of foreign relations are always conducted 
under Imperial instructions, but what the nature of those 
instructions may be, we subjects have no power to antici- 
pate.” It would, indeed, have exceeded the prescience of 
ordiuary mortals to anticipate any such Imperial proceed- 
ing as that to which the Emperor of China had committed 
himself. ‘The circumstances of internal or external policy 
which may b&ve contributed to bring about so discre- 
ditable a result, do not properly find a place here. We 
are dealing with facts, not conjectures, and it signifies 
very little whether China’s freak of playing fast and loose 
with her engagements and flouting a friendly State was 
prompted by mettlesome glee at finding herself freed from 
a Russian nightmare, or suggested by counsels which 
would have received no attention at the hands of a more 
stable Government. Whatever may have been the remote 
or proximate causes of her conduct, the inference it 
suggesied was unavoidable, namely that the convenience 
of the moment was the measure of her good-faith. 

Mr. Shishido, seeing plainly that his fate was to become 
a shuttlecock for the amusement of the T’sung-li Yamen 
and the Superintendents of ‘rade, and judging that his 
Government had destined him for a different purpose, now 
decided to close the controversy. He seems to have 
thought it expedient, however, once more to convey to the 
T’sung-li Yamen his Government's remonstrance at 
China’s breach of faith and to make it quite plain that, 
inasmuch as she had fsiled to carry out the agreement 
proposed by herself and exhibited a disposition little con- 
sonant with any honest desire to conclude an amicable 
arrangement, the Japanese Govérnment could not hold 
itself bound to hand over the two islands nor thenceforth 
recognize the right of any foreign power to interfere in 
matters @onnected with Riukiu. : 

Before officially forwarding the despatch he had written 
with this intent, he placed the draft in the hands of his 
Secretary, Mr. Tanabe, who laid it privately before the 
Ministers of the T’sung-li Yamen. It was, doubtless, Mr. 
Shishido’s determination in thus acting that the Chinese 
Government should not find him wanting in deference to 
the “ great consideration” which it was their avowed habit 
to bestow on “ weighty questions of fortign intercourse.” 
But the T’sung-li Yamen had nothing to say. Divested 
of the brief authority with which they had been clothed, 
and probably not a little chagrined at the ludicrous réle 
they had been condemned to play, they were careful to 
commit themselves to nothing new. Everything must be 
deferred, they said, until the arrival of the views of the 
Northern and Southern Superintendents of Trade. ° It was 
quite possible, indeed, that even those officials might after- 
wards be set aside, like Prince Kung and his Colleagues, 
but it was also possible that their decision might be final. 
At all events the thing to be done was to wait—to get as 
far away as possible from this mine of improbity before 
exploding it. 
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But Mr. Shishido had already waited from the 31st of their procecdings in the past had been free from all taint of 


October (the day originally appointed for tho signature of 
the treaty) to the 5thof January. He therefore forwarded 
his final despatch on the latter date :— 


I have the honour to state, for the information of your 
Imperinl Highness and your Colleagucs, that I am in receipt 
of your communication, duted January 3rd, 1880, in which it 
is declared, with regard to the result of the conferences held 
by us under instructions from our respective Governments, 
that the terms of agreement mutually decided on having been 
submitted to the Throne for the purpose of obtaining an 
expression of the Imperial will, you have received your Sove- 
reign’s orders to forward them to the Northern aud Southern 
Superintendents of Trade, and upon receipt of those officials’ 
opinions, to lay them ‘also before the Throne; further, that 
the object of this course was to ensure for the question the 
great cousideration and care it deserves, and that, eo far from 
practicing auything like deception, your desire has been 
throughout to maintain the friendly relations at present 
exieting between the two countries. 

In order that a Commissioner shall be compstent to accom- 
plish the purpose of his appointment, it is neeessary that full 

wera be vested in him. A comminsioner without such powers 
is no Commissioner at all. He can conclude no agreeinent 
unless he has authority to affix to it his signature, without 
which an agreement is not an agreement at all. Your country 
and mine had. a controversy, aud in order to settle it amicably 
they appointed special High Plenipoteutiaries who met in 
conference and finally arrived at a solution of the question. 
Yet the Commissioners acting on behalf of China have now 
withdrawn, and declare that they have not the necessary 
authority to sign the agreements to which they -bave assented. 
This action musi. necessarily be regarded us calculated to mielead 
and deceive my Government, which has throughout the negotia- 
tions acted with good faith, and as an evidence that there is no 
desire on your aide to maintain friendly relations. I- have 
already in a previous despatch drawn your attention to thess 
facts, yet you continue to maintain that auch is the custom of 
your country. I have only to aay that, although you may ob- 
serve the custom of your country, I cannot disobey the iustruc- 
tions of my Government. 

The present question with regard to Riukiu was opened by 
your Government, and, in sending 1 Commissioner, my Govern- 
ment only acted in accordance with the expressed wishes of 
yoors, In trath no obligation rested on my Government to 
explain to yours Japan's action with regard to details of her 
own internal administration. You bave violated the uni- 
versal rules governing conferences as well as the arguments to 
which both sides hand come. The month of, February, during 
which the two islands were to hive been handed over, is now 
rapidly approaching, and yet you say you cannot appoint a day 
for the signature of the ‘I'reaties. Under these ciroumatances 
I cannot conceal from myself that my mission bas failed. 

Not to interfere in each other's domeatic wffairs is one of the 
provisions of our treaty, and not to break an ngreement is one 
of the principles recognized as binding by all nations, and en- 
doreed by the rules of right and justice. 

Before departing to report the failure of my mission, and to 

lace the settlement of the present question in the banda of my 
Goresucaait, I beg to remind you, that in this matter of Riu- 
kia, it is your Government which hes puraned a course not 
calculated to increase our mutual goodwill, and it is your 
Government which has broken its agreement. Henceforward 
Japan will _not tolerate any interference on the part of your 
Government in her actions with regard to the Riukia Islands. 

T have, &c., 
(Signed) SHIsH1D0, &., &o. 
5th January, 1881. 


But the Chinese Commissioners were not yet content to 
stand before the bar of public opinion. They fancied 
that Mr, Shishido's patience was not quite exhausted, and 
80 they. set themselves to lead him over the same route 
once more. They were waiting, they again explained, for 
the views of the Northern and Southern Superintendents. 
The question was too grave to be lightly dealt with, and 
{ts more mature consideration ought not to be regarded as 
a violation of agreement. So soon as the opinions of 
those high officials were received, they should be at once 
submitted to the Throne. ‘And would they then be 
endorsed?” Mr. Shishido enquired. As to that, humble 
eubjects like Prince Kung and the Ministers of the T’sung-li 
Yamen could not possibly predict anything. Obedience 
was their function, not conjecture. But to prove that 
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insincerity, they would even go so far as to promise that 
Mr. Shishido should be informed of the views expressed 
by the Superintendents with the least practicable delay. 
This was a solid concession, but Mr. Shishido was not 
reasonable. He wanted to know the precise advantage of 
receiving information about views which might be again 
set aside at the caprice of the Throne. It was a simple 
mathematical calculation to detérmine how many years 
would be required to get at the views of all the combina- 
tions of Chinese high officials, taken two atatime. And 
Japan's voice—would it be audible at the end of this 
complicated process? So far as Mr. Shishido was aware, 
Japan had not agreed to submit her case to the decision 
of any pair, or hundred pairs, of Chinese Mandarins, nor 
had she appointed a Plenipotentiary Commissioner for the 
sole purposé of transmitting Oliinese dicta. He had al- 
together a different notion of his office, its obligations, and 
its scope. Accordingly, on the 15th of January, he once 
more addressed the T’sung-li Yamen :— 


Since the Riukiu question was first opened three years have 
elapsed, and six mouths have bevn spent in the Luriness of 
negotiations which your Imperial Highness, yourColleagues, and 
myself undertovuk at the commands of our respective sovervigns, 
To-day, however, it is declared that your Plenipotentiary Com- 
missioners have uo full powers, and the result of our labours is 
thus thrown to the wind. What can be the object of such oon- 
duct except to break the agreement concluded by us? To ar- 
rive at an understanding under these circumstances is impossible. 
I have earnestly and repeatedly remoustrated, but you bave 
chosen not to listen to me, and the settlement which was well 
nigh accomplished bas come to naught. Ou which eide logs the 
fault lio? Iam now about to returu to my country, and desire 
finally to remind you that although you may hereafter wish 
to reopen negotiations on this subject, my Government cannot 
sacle consent to discuss it. I do not desire any reply to this 
note. 


The Chinese Government did not take Mr. Shishido at 
his word, They replied without delay, repeating their 
disavowal of any intention to break the agreement, and 
attempting to adduce the example of foreign powers in 
support of their position. ‘All treaties with foreign 
countries,” they wrote, “‘are reported to our Sovereign 
and receive the Imperial sanction, after which they are 
given to His Majesty's subjects to be discussed, just as 
in foreign countries similar documents are submitted to 
parliaments. There ars moreover agreements which this 
Empire has approved and foreign countries do not enforce, 
and agreements also which foreign conntries have approved 
and this Empire does not enforce, because modifications 
are desired. In the matter of the Biukiu question we 
entered upon negotiations with you by the Imperial com- 
mand, and, having come to an agreement, we reported the 
result and waited for farther instructions, These instruo- 
tions ordered us to obtain the views of the Northern and 
Southern Superintendents. This is in strict accordance 
with established custom and cannot be regarded as a 
breach of the agreements already made. That seme 
changes in our agreements may be necessary after the arrival 
of the views of the Superintendents, cannot be doubted, and 
that we should consequently desire to offer you new propesals, 
medified so as to meet the views of those officials, is net 
strange.” 

It is related of the ounning Jew who purchased Alad- 
din’s silver plates that although he obtained them for a 
seventy second part of their value, ho was angry with 
himeelf for not taking larger advantage of his customer's 
ignorance, The Chinesa Government's disposition seems 
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to have been somewhat similar. They mado their own 
terms, but finding that Japan accepted them, they began 
to think they might have done better. The Super- 
intendents of Trade were accordingly imported into the 
discussion in order that the expression of their opinions 
might afford an opportunity for modifying the agreement. 
Should Japan still prove complacent, other Officials, with 
Views equally demanding reference, could easily be 
found, and by continuing this process, Japan might 
in the end be induced to give up the islands alto- 
gether. The device was simple, but singularly unscrupu- 
lous, and it involved the sacrifice of Ohina’s reputation 
both for honesty and astuteness. The principles governing 
conferences would have to be placed on a new basis if, 
after the Plenipotentiaries of two powers have drafted 
agreements and fixed a date for signing them, one of the 
contracting parties is to claim the right of withholding his 
signature until the agreements are re-discuesed by officials 
‘totally unconnected with the conference. The notion is 
worthy of the grotesque plea advanced in its support, 
namely, that in Western countries treaties are submitted 
for the approval of parliaments or sovereigns bafore receiy- 
ing the signature of the Plenipotentiaries appointed to 
conclude them. Ministers who gravely advance such 
arguments must either be somewhat frivolous persons 
themselves or singularly credulous with regard to their 
neighbours’ puerility. 

Mr. Shishido, however, did not suffer his astonishment 
to overcome his patience. He addressed the ‘I’sung-li 
Yamen once more, and for the last time, in the following 
terms :— 


I bad yesterday the honour to receive the despatch of your 
Imperial Highnees aud your Colleagues, and I have read with 
great surprixe the statement contained therein chat all agree- 
menta with foreign countries are, befure execution, submitted to 
the Emperor and his further iustruction awaited; also that 
such agreements are likewise given to His Majeaty’s subjects 
to discuss, nud that this action is in trict accordance with estab- 
lished custome and not in violation of thei. 


Ia my opinion, when two countries nre about to make a treaty 
or settle a question, they depute commissioners with full powers, 
who, after having met in conference and agreed, reduce the 
points of their agreement to writing and execute the same by 
signing and sealing the document in testimony of the fact of 
agreement, Then, and not till then, are the d submitted 
to the sovereign for approval. This is the common usage uob- 
eorved by all natiuns. at is maintained in your despatch is, 
that after drafts are reported to the sovereign they are sume- 
times given to parliameut to discuss. This is only done when 
approval has been requested after the Plenipotentiaries bave ap- 
pended their signatures. No instance can be found where iuter- 
mational agreements prior to execution have been submitted to 
the sovereign for ayproval, or to authorities other than those 
empowered to execute them for discussion. Such a course 
would take from the Plenipotentiaries all power ‘and they 
would be Plenipotentiaries only in name, By virtue , of 
the Imperial instructions under which the negotiations were 
conducted, it was agreed that the Treaties should be signed on 
a day named. The appointed day bas long passed, and the 
documents are not executed. Either the Imperial instructions 
fhave not been obeyed or the Chinese Commissioners had not 
the authority to name a day for the siguature of the documenta. 

Where nations confer upon questions iu dispute, it is neces- 
eary that they meet upon an equal footing. Plenipoteutiaries 
are therefore appointed on both sides, with equal powers; the 
results of their negotiations are reduced to writing in the form 
of a treaty or convention and signed by them, and may then be 
submit to their respective sovereigns for approval, after 
which, upon « day named or within a pected agreed upou, the 
treaty convention shogld be exchanged. 

If you contend that it isa custom of your Government to 
submit treaties for the Imperial sauction before thoy are signed, 
I can only reply that while the private customs of a uatiou 
‘may have the force of law in matters of internal concern, a 
nation cannot justly claim the right to obtrude those custome in 

“derogation of the rules recognized as binding by all powers in 
-matters touching international affairs. 
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Generally speaking, when the Plenipotentiaries of two States 
meet to settle a specific question, it is necessary for them to be 
clothed with full powers. If withoat such powers they claim 
to have them, their conduct is open to the charge of attempting 
to deceive. “If, as youclaim in your uote, it was the duty of 
the Chinese Commissioners to submit the agreement for approval 
and’refet it to certain aubjecta for discursion before signing it, 
then your: Plenipotentiaries did not have full powers, but 
merely authority to draft an agreemeut. All this is plain, and 
requires no explanation. I have long believed that Your Im- 
perial Highness and Your Culleagues could not but be aware 
that the contentions put forth by Your Government are falla- 
cious, and I did not for a moment imagine that you would 
maintain them to be true. 

Beiug on the eve of departure, my time is fully occupied. I 
have, nevertheless, thought it well to address to you this uote, 
in the hope that if Your Imperial Highness and Your Colleagues 
will once more give the present question your serious considera- 
tion, you will see that it ie your Government which has violated 
the agreement, and that I have done nothing tending to sever 
the relations between the two countries. 

(Dated) 17th of Jauuary, 1881. 


Three days later Mr. Shishidoleft Peking. It was plainly 
out of the question that he should remain there any longer 
under the circumstances, and although the season was 
unfavorable for travelling he did not hesitate to set out. 
Before doing so, however, he visited the American 
Legation, and in consideration of the kindly interest 
General Grant had displayed with regard to the Riukiu 
business, he privately described the whole course of the 
negotiations and their abortive issue to Mr. Angell, the 
United States’ Representative. The latter, of course, re- 
frained from expressing any opinion on the general ques- 
tion of China‘s claim to Riukiu, but he did not hesitate to 
say that if the Chinese Commissioners had treated him in 
the manner described by Mr. Shishido, “he would have 
Withdrawn from the capital.” In a subsequent despatch 
to his own Government, he said, when reporting Mr. 
Shishido's visit :— The Chinese could not well contrive a 
better way to alienate the sympathy of all civilised nations 
from them in their assertion of their rights than by the 
course, which, if we accept the statement of Mr. Shishido, 
they have now seen fit to take in their negotiations with 
Japan.” By those who take -the trouble to peruse the 
history of this discreditable affair, Mr. Angell’s words will 
doubtless be deemed too gentle. Had be paid less respect 
to diplomatic forme, he would probably have called China's 
action a flagrant example of international treachery. 

The question had now entered s more hopeless phase 
than ever. There was, indeed, no prospect of an imme- 
diate rupture. ‘Ihe Japanese Minister had not been re- 
called, but in leaving Peking had merely exercised a dis- 
eretionary power conferred on him from the first by his 
own Government. In his absence, his functions were 
delogated to a Chargé d’Affnires, Mr. Tanabe. So far, 
however, as his share in the Riukiu controversy was oon- 
cerned, his departure might be considered final. Obina 
had deliberately thrown away her opportunity of settling the 
question in accordance with conditions proposed by herself, 
and had thus closed the channel of communication with 
Japan. Henceforth the latter might fairly refuse to re-open 
the discussion, since nations are not required, any’more 
than individuals, to place themselves twice in the path of 
deception. Ifthe subject was ever to be approached again, 
the first advance must obviously be made by China, who, 
having shown herself unable to fathom her own intentions, 
could not reasonably expect any one else to undertake the 
task for hor. Prince Kung, the Superintendents of Trade, 
the Ministers of the T’sung-li Yamen, and whatever other 
statesmen were from time to time arrayed against the 








Japancse Commissioner, must have been quite sensible that 
they bad assumed a thoroughly untenable position, and that 
their disingenuous action, if persisted in, would ultimately 
be held to have vitiated any validity their claims might 
have originally possessed. But the fact is that from the 
moment she was relieved from the pressure of the Kuldja 
difficulty, China apparently conceived a reckless resolve to 
elbow her way into notoriety. The Riukiu question was her 
first opportunity, and she seized it with not less precipitancy 
or more judsment than she displayed last summer in 
Korea. The images of things were inverted by the new 
mirror in which she saw her national dignity reflected. 
She forgot that, being herself the plaintiff in the Riukiu 
suit, aud Japan the defendant, as well as the possessor of 
the property in dispute, the latter could very well afford 
to let the case go by default. ‘The Tsung-li Yamen,” 
wrote the United States’ Representative, when reporting to 
his Government the failure of the Riukia negotiation, 
“The T’sung-li Yamen do not seem to be at all disturbed 
by the departare of the Japanese Minister. The members 
speak of it rather jocosely.” They could not do less with- 
out confessing themselves responsible for a deadlock which 
might have been avoided by the commonest exercise of 
sincerity aud statesmanship. 

Matters remained thus till the 1st of March, when the 
Emperor of China issued tha following decree :— 


Previons to this Decree, iesned on the second day of the 
secoud month (Ist March), we gave orders to the Viceroys Li 
Hung-chang and Liu Kun-yi, to examiue n memorial, presented 
to us by the T’sung-li Yamén, containing certnin proposals for 
the settlement of the Loochoo affair, and we desired them (the 
Viceroys) to submit their views with regard to some plan for 
the amicable sulution of the question. We have examined the 
very exhaustive ay “ exact retrospectively and prospectively”) 
report of those officers, nnd after careful and thorough reflection, 
are of opinion, that although the clause which refers to placing 
the tradal privileges (granted to Japan) on the same footing as 
those of other nations dves not occur in the original treaty with 
Japan, such an addition might not bo impossible, couformably 
with the trenties entered into with the various Western Powers. 
Neverthless, as the question under consideration has its origin 
in the Loochoo afinir, and as the preservation of Loochwo ix an 
object of importance to Chiua, and since moreover the plan of 
partitioning tho islands, which the Vioveroys approve, does not 
geom calculated to accomplish that preservation satisfactorily, 
we hereby desire the T’sung-li Yamén to confer carefully with 
the Japaueso Ambassador sguin, to the end that an amicable 
and permanent solution of the question my be attained. The 
discussion of the commercial matters may be fitly resumed after 
such a solation has been arrived at. Respect this. ; 


If the promulgation of this decree made it plain that China 
meant to keep up the farce she had inaugurated four mouths 
previously, its language amply vindicated Mr. Shishido’s 
pradence in withdrawing from the conference, For the Em- 
peror here states explicity that he cannot approve the terms 
offered by his own Plenipotentiary Commissioners and endorsed 
by the Viceroys to whom they had Leen submitted. If, then, 
Hie Majesty found the partition of the islands insufficient, 
with what would he have been satisfied P Obviously, with 
nothing short of their complete surrender. Thus, then, the 
professions made by Obina on the occasion of General Graut's 
visit,.her pretended appointment of plenipotentiary com- 
missioners, and all the action she had taken herself or faith- 
lessly induced Japan to take, meant nothing whatsoever. She 
was resolved to have everything or nothing, And yet the 
Emperor goes through the comedy of bidding his Ministers 
“confer carefally with the Japanese’Ambassador again, to the 
end that an amicable and permanent eolation of the question 
may be attained."” Could the barlesque of statesmanship be 
carried farther than this? 
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It is now just two years since China crowned her duplicity 
by the issue of this decrce, and the Riukiu question is no 
nearer settlement than ever. Several efforts, pointing to re- 
discussion, are understood to have heen made, from to time, 
by the Chinese Representative in Tokiyo, and some semblance 
of dissatisfaction at the continued absence of the Japancse 
Minister from Peking is attributed to impatience on the same 
score. ‘'o tho latter scntiment Japan may have intended 
some deference when she sent Admiral Yenomoto last autumn 
to take charge of her Legation at Peking, but she resolutely 
and properly refrains from formalating auy proposal what- 
soever. If any practical result is to be attained, it must be 
prefaced by credible evidence of Chinese sincerity, while, at. 
the same time, it were extravagant to expect that, China 
having failed to abide by her own terms, Japan will be so 
wanting in pradence and self-respect as to assume the task of 
deciphering her neighbour's caprices. ‘That both sides desire 
peace is not less certain than that the risk of war has been 
incarred solely through Chinese blandering and duplicity. 
Japan, in the meanwhile, need only remain quiet. She is in 
the position of having consented to a compromise proposed by 
China, and she is also in possession of the disputed property. 
For the Riukiuans themselves, as well as for the cause of 
progress, the surrender of the islands to China would be » 
misfortune. Bat certainly their loss bears no manner of pro- 
Portion to the disgrace the latter mast suffer by persisting in 
her present course. 


————_——_————>S=——~>Ee=E=E=EeE=EeE=EEE>EeEeE=EEeEeEeEeESES=ESESESES—eee| 
ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 


A General Meeting was held at the Cliamber of Commerce, 
Tsukiji, Tokiyd, on Wednesday, March 14th, the President, 
Sir H. 8. Parkes, in the Obair. 

The Minutes of the last General Meeting were read and 
approved, 

The Cuarrma® addressed a few words of welcome to the 
visitors present, 


It was announced that the Ovancil had received with great 
regret the resignation of the Librarian, the Rev. O. T, 
Blanchet, conseqaent on his leaving Japan fora time. The 
Conncil had resolved to thank Mr. Blanchet for his long and 
valuable services to the Society. Also that the Coancil had 
elected to the vacant office Mr. J. M. Gardiner, who had 
had considerable experience of the duties of a Librarian. 

In the absence of the writer, the Recorpina Secreraky 
for Tokiyé then read an “ Account of a Secret Trip in the 
Interior of Korea,” translated from the Japancse by Mr. W 
J. Kenny. 

In the absence of the author, the Presipenr read “ An. 
extract of a letter from Mn J. O. Hall, descriptive of Points 
on the Weat Coast of Korea and of the Capital.” 

The Pagsipenr called attention to the state of squalor and 
poverty described in both the papers that had been read. 

Dr. Drvers remarked on the peculiar circumstance that 
the Japanese should have acquired their original ideas of 
various arts and sciences from a people living in such a state 
of squalor and ignorance as the Koreans now are. Dr. Divers 
also exhibited two new silver Korean coins, called respectively 
one sen and two ser. These coins were made of pure silver: 
and were very roughly formed. The weight of the larger 
coin was about 3 oz, Troy ; that of the smaller coin exceeded 
the half of the above weight by 5 grains. 

The meeting was then adjourned, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


—— eee 

(Our readers must distinctly understand that we are in no sense 
responsible for the sentiments or opinions of our Correspondents, 
for the accuracy of their assertions, 
choose to draw therefrom. ]} 





JAPANESE TEA. 


To tae Eprron or THe “Japan Wrexty Mat.” 
Sm,—In two recent issues of the Japan Weekly Mail there isa 
striking article showing the disorder of the “ Tea Trade of Japan.” 
After explaining how Tea is colored, pampered, and permeated by 
: iration, the article goes‘on to say—“ What is most astonish- 
ing is that the Americans, who are generally supposed to be 


rather fastidious as to their food, should swallow an infusion of such ! 


foul and indigestible ingredients, and one can only account for 
their doing 20 to the extent of one and a quarter pound per head 
r annum by supposing that consumers of Tea are in lamentable 
Fpnorance about it, and are easily deceived by the dealers in it.” 
t is to be hoped that the Bill now before the American Congress, 
to prevent the adulteration of articles of food, will have the effect 
of providing America and other countries with sound Tea, seeing 
that it will ultimately redound so largely to the interests of this 
country. 
The nrticle is not very plensant reading for Tea-drinkers, and 
jally fastidious Americans. But how would you feel if the 
Americans should put the following question :—During the hot 
season, what weight or substance of a Japanese or Chinaman do 
uu consume daily in your staff of lifeP I guess the Americans 
lon the best of it, from the fact that the neutralization of per- 
spiration in tea and bread by firing is more effectual in the 
mentioned than in the last. Perhaps you admit this, and add, but 
Tcan get even with them by toasting my bread. Be that as it 
may, it will be satisfactory if these sentiments grasp those matters 
in such a way as to get them reformed. The article further states: 
“ The Japanese producer is no doubt the original sinner, in bringi 
bad Tea instead of good to market, but he, at least, delivers he 
rubbish to the foreign merchant in its natural state.” True, all 
the Japanese do in the way of adulterating Tea is to add a few 
leaves of the Wisteria, and perhaps a few old ones of Temitself. 
But surely the dass eu Boe doing this is not so ignoble as that of 
the foreign dealer who knowingly buys a sample containing them. 
If it is 00, Japan may thank rece adventurers for a deal of ex- 
ience and teaching ; eo there is therefore not much to wonder at 
she endows her Tea with a few foreign or tough one or two- 
year-old leaves. It is the opinion of those competent to > judge 
the resources of Japan for the Potactin of Tea, that it would not 
be s0 very difficult for her to flood the market with the genuine 
article ; but 20 long as any foreign dealer connives at fraud, #0 long 
will the adulteration continue because, “the most needy cultivators 
are usually the last in adopting durable economical schemes.” 
Again, there is a forcible inducement for impostors to pamper and 
ich Tea with paints, as the mass of the people, outside of Asia, 
lieve that the infusion has no virtue unless it is dark in color. 
Moet of the American tea-drinkers know better—a valid reason 
why Green Teas take in their markets. 


Any one will admit, who has put up at respectable Japanese 
hotels, that in these the Tea musplied is delicious. At one of 
‘ these, I once happened to see a picking of leaves brought 
from the garden and put through the first process of curing. A 
few were put into a basket and steeped in boiling water for a fow 
seconds; they were then writhed or rubbed by hand on a straw 
mat and thinly laid thereon for sun-drying. I came to the 
conclusion that the object was to soften the leaves so that 
they might unfold more freely when infused; and, that the 
Japanese made use of the sun to do most of their Tea-firing. In 
fact, they do their utmost, in curing Tea, to increase its quality 
while the aroma driven from it by the foreign dealer's process of 
ustalation would indicate deterioration and loss, for which, it would 
eceom, paint and poison are substituted. What useful purpose @ 
served by roasting Tea at any rateP Possibly, it may be argued 
that it is to prevent it becoming musty during transit; but if it 
cannot be done without driving out its inherent qualities, then it 
is evident it is impaired by firing instead of being improved. The 


uestion arises as to the methods of hot and cold packing. Any 
fred Tea, packed hot or cold, from its having a greater affinity or 
power to absorb moisture, necessitates more effectual means being 


adopted to exclude air. Carefully cured and packed by either 
method, absolutely very little change can take place in its condition 
during transit; but if it be packed hot of course it will have more 
fragrance, while the greater part of the aroma has been thrown out 
firing and cooling. 

"The interest which attaches to the so-called Toa Race suggests 
iteelf in relation to Tea-curing. Briefly, it is perhaps not far 
from the truth to say that the first Tea of the season owes its fame 
-and high price to freshness of firing more than it does to the 
higher quality of the leaf. If such is the case, and if firing im- 
proves it, it follows that if this were done on a similar principle 
to coffee, that is, when about to be consumed, its flavor would even 
to a higher degree be enhanced. 

T conclude that Tes carefully sun-dried or worked through a hot 
dlast-fan, whilst retaining its inherent qualities, would keep during 
-@ansit ‘ust as well as a beg of rice oz truss of hos Goss to or from 
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San Francisco or New York, and at much less expense for packing. 
In all such articles, sun or machine-cured, a spontaneous warmt 
takes place und lasts for a short time after packing, but if deprived 
of their natural juices to the extent that the warmth will not 
while being improved by a slight fermentation, 
ey are in a sound condition for keeping. But should there be 
any doubt or difficulty about this point, would it not be advisable 
to make arrangements in ships for moderating temperature to suit 
the Tea, rather than that the latter should suffer to suit ships and 
rigid climates? Have the ships put in order, then we shall arrange 
to fill ducted or tubed boxes with sun or fan-dried leaves to form 
the Tea of commerce. 

It has been admitted Japan has considerable resources for the 
production of Tea; but I have also heard that as substitutes for 
it, in various parts of the country, the leaves of other plants or 
shrube are , and I should imagine this to be the case, as, from 
her extensive variety of these, diffculty of transport, and extreme 
limits of latitude lac sail cannot be all well adapted for Tea 
cultivation. Ne doubt some of seats aubstitutes are found to be 
as soothing, end per even more pleasant, to those used to them 
than Tea itself.—I ger ke. ; " 8. E. 

Yokohama, 20th March, 1883. 








_ METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 





For Wrex Beornntxo Farivar, Marcu 16TH, 1883. 


Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hong3, Tokiyo, Japan. 
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Heavy line represents barometer. 

Light continuous line—max. & min. thermometers. 
—_—————————_represents velocity of wind. 
——<—<$ $$ _______. peroen of humidity, 
Max. velocity of wind 35.1 miles per hour on Friday at 1 p.m. 

The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level of 
the sea. as, 

The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 30.204 
inches on Thursday at 11 p.m., and the lowest was 29,053 inches 
on Friday at 2 p.m, ‘ 

The highest ‘emperature for the week was 59.0 on Monday and 
the lowest was 29.0 on Monday and the lowest was 29.0 on Sunday. 
The maximum and minimum for the corresponding week of last 
year were 72.1 and 36.9 respectively. 

The total amount of rain for the week was 3°978 inches against 
0866 inches for the corresponding week of last year, 
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CHESS PROBLEM. 
From I. B., of Bridport Collection. 
White. 
King = at K. R. 8q. 
Queen at Q. Kt. 4. 
Bishop at Q 4. 
Knight at K. 8. 
Black. 
King at Q6. 


White to play and mate in 3 moves, 





Solution of Chess Problem of 17th March. 
White. Black. 
1.—Q. to K. Kt, 2. 1.—K, takes B. 
2.—Kt., to K. B. sq. dis., mate. 
1.—K. to Q. B. 6. 
2.—Kt. to K. B. 8 dis., mate. 


1.—K. to K. 6. 
2.—Q to K. 4, mate. 
= 1.—K. to K. 4. 
2.~Q. to K. Kt. 7, mate. 
1.—K. to Q. B, 4. 


2.—B. to K. B. 2, mate. 
Correct solutions received from “ W.H.S.” and ‘‘ Trea.” 


The Problem by D. W. Olark, given in the Canadian 
Illustrated News ava three mover, admits of the following 
solution in 2 moves, as pointed out by “ W.H.S.” :— 

White. Black. 


1.—Kt. to K. 6. 1.—R. takes Q., or B. takes 
Q., or R. takes Kt, 


2.—Mate. or K. to Q. B. 5. 


SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


ARRIVALS. 


Mar. 17, German barque Anna Bertha, H. Kramee, 368, from 
Takao, February 2ist, Sugar, to Chinese. 

Mar. 18, Japanese steamer “fe arte Maru, Matsumoto, 448, from 
Yokkaichi, General, to M. B. Co. : 

Mar.18, Japanese steamer Wakanowra Maru, Christensen, 1,342, 
from Kobe, March 16th, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

Mar. 18, British ship Teernogora, Cann, 1,561, from New York, 

ber 9th, Kerosene and General, to Cornes & Co. 











Octo! 

Ma. 18, American ship Chocorua; E. A. Locke, 1,163, from Mid- 
dlesbro’, September 28th, General, to C. Illies & (‘o, * 

Mar. 19, British steamer Oceanic, Davieon, 2,350, from Hongkong, 
March 14th, Maile and General, to O. & O. Co. 

Mar. 20, Japaneee steamer Swiune Afaru, Jones, 411, from Hako- 
date, March 17th, General, to ne oy mdr hn Kwaisha. P 

Mar. 20, British eteamer Benarty, La Koutillier 1,119, from London 
oe Antwerp vié Hongkong, General, to Mourilyan, Heimann & 


Mar. 20, French steamer Godavery, Du ay from Hongkong, 
March 13th, Mails and Geueral, to M. M. Co. 

Mar. 20, British sloop Daring, Commander Francis J. J. Fliott, 
940, 4-guns, 920 H.P., from Yokosuka. . * 
Mar. 20, Japanese steamer Niigata Afaru, J. Wynn, 1,097, from 

Hakodate vid Oginohama, Mar. 18th, Mails & General, to M. B. Co. 
Mar. 21, American eteamer City of Jokiv, Maury, 3,128, from San 
Francisco, February 2ith, Mails and General, to P. M. Co. 


Mar. 22, Japanese steamer Hiroshima Maru, E. W. Haswell, 1,158, | ; i 


from Shanghai and ports, Maile and General, to M. B.Co. 

Mar. 22, Japanese steamer Shario Maru, Thomas, 500, from Kobe, 
General, to M. B. Co. 

Mar. 22, Japanese steamer Horai Afarw, 407, from Yokkaichi, Mails 
and General, to M. B. Co. 

Mar. 22, British steamor Venice, J. W. Drake, from London vid 
Hongkong, February 14th, General, to Smith, Baker & Co. : 

Mar. 23, Japanese steamer Kiwshia Maru, Frank, 597, from Nobiru, 
&c., General, to M. B. Co. 





DEPARTURES. : 

Mar. 17, Japanese steamer Talaeago Maru, C. Young, 1,229, for 
Hakodate, Mails and General, deapatched by M. B.Go. 

Mar. 17, Japanese steamer Chitose Maru, 293, for Yokkaichi, Gene- 
ral, des hed by M. B. Co. 

Mar. 18, British steamer Pembrokeshire, Rickard, 1,717, for Kobe, 
General, despatched by Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Mar. 20, Japanese steamer Walanoura Maru, Christensen, 1,343, for 
Kobe, General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Mar. 21, Japanese steamer Nagoya Marx, W. Walker, 1.096, for 
Shanghai and porte, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Mar. 22, British steamer Occanic, Davieon, 2,350, for San Fran- 
cisco, Mails and General, despatched by 0. & O. Co, 
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Mar. 22, American ship To Brothers, Hayden, 1,383, for Van- 
couver's Islands, Ballast. despatched by Findlay, Richardson & Co. 

Mar. 23, Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, J. Wynn, 1,096, for 
Hakodate, General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Mar. 23, Japanese steamer Horai Maru, 407, for Yokkaichi, General, 
despatched by M. B. Co. 

Mar. 24, American steamer City of Tokio, 3,128, for Hongkong, 
Maile and General, despatched by P. M. Coa. 

Mar. 24, British steamer Sumatra, J. Fairclough, 1,406, for Hong- 
kongvi&é Kobe and Nagasaki, Mails and General, despatched by 
P. & O. Co. 





PASSENGERS. 


Per Jap. str. Taganoura Maru, from Yokkaichi :—87 Japanese. 

Per Japanese-steamer Wakanoura Afarw, from Kobe :— Messrs. 
A. Reimers, O. Reimers, and 2 Japanese in cabin ; and 109 Japanese 
in steerage. 

Per British steamer Oceenic, from Hongkong :—Miss B. Raymond, 
and Mr. CO. H. Thomas in cabin ; and 9 Chinese in steerage. For 
San Francisco: Measre. W. B. Spratt, R. Hoppias, Louis Mendel, 
Jacob Stevens, and Cambell Martin in cabin ; and 22 Ohinese in 
steerage. For Honolalu : 494 Chinese in steer: For Havana : 
4 Chinese in steerage. For Portland ; 3 Chivese in steerage. For 
Victoria : 410 Chinese in steerage. 

Per French steamer Godavery, from Hongkong :—Meessrs. Ander- 
een, Lemiére, Fullert, I.. Bostide, and Morishima Naka in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, from Hakodate vid Ogino- 
hama :—2 Japanese in cabin ; and 114 Japanese and 1 Chinese in 
ateerage. : 

Per Japanese steamer Nagoya Marz, for Shanghai and ports :— 
Admiral Akamatsu, Col. Okayama, Mr. and Mr. I: a, Mr. and 
Mrs. Kanbara, Mr. and Mrs. Horita, Mrs. Mateu Kiku, Mesers. G. 
L, Munay, Calder, 8S. Akizuki, K. Kato, 8. Tanita, T. Hayashi, K. 
Nakajima, F. Seki, Kogawa, and Tanaka iu cabin. 

Per American steamer City of Zokio, from San F.ancisco :— Mrs. 


| W. P. Brooks, Miss M. Lewis, Rev. and Mrs, G. H. Appleton, and 


infant, General Jobn Roe, Miss M. C. Gouldy, Miss F. Hooper, 
Miss. A. Daughaday, Mr. and Mre. Morse, Messra. R. A. Robertson, 
T. B. Glover, E D. Brown, M. Hashiyguchi, J. Stembach, L. Ewata, 
in cabin; and 6 Europeans in stee For Hongkong’: Mr. T. 
Covil, and Rev. C. K. Hagar in cabin ; and 130 Chinese in steerage. 


Per Japanese steamer Hiroshima Marn, from Shanghai aud 
:—Mr. and Mra. Morse, Mr. and Mrs. Weed and child, Miss 
mmond and 2 child, Messrs. W B. Rassell, G. S. Coit, Frank 
M. Ashton, U.S.N., A. B. Groom, E. Abbott. 8. G.” McKenzie, D, 
Fraser, Loomis, Yamawaki, Mateuoka, Ando, Enjie, Abu, Okamoto, 
Nishikawa, Mizatani, Shemizu, Matevoka, Tamse, Macheda, Shujio, 
Morishita, Kashida in cabin ; and 2 Earopeans and 290 Japanese in 
steerage. For America: Mr. Eug. Boisonnet in cabin. 


Per British steamer Oceanic, for Sau Francisco :—Messre. Jacob 
Stevens, F. Howard, and S. Coit in cabin; and 4 Europeans and 
20 Chinese in steerage. For New York: Mr. W. B. Spratt, Rev. 
M. H. Houeton and 4 children, Messrs. F. M. Ashton, Shirashi 
Naogi, Eug. Buissmont, and J. T. Van Renselaer in cabin. For 
London: James Norris in cabin. For Liverpool: Mr. and Mrs. 
Archibald Clark, Mies E. K. Dugdale, Messra. 8. Dagdale, 8. H. 
Bayne, A. Pearson, and Louis Mendel in cabin. For Paris: Hugues 
Krafft in cabin. For Honolulu: 494 Chinese in steerage. For 
Victoria : 410 Chinese in steerage. 





CARGOES. 


Per Ji ese steamer Nagoya Maru, for Shanghai and ports :— 
Treasure, 8,300.00. ‘ a : : 


Per Japanese str. Hirnshima Maru, froma Shanghai and ports :— 
Treasure, $12,625.00, for America, 11,100.00 


Per British steamer Oceanic, for San Francisco:— | 








TEA: 

. From San Fran. N. York. Other Cities. Total. 

Shanghai ..... 00... - _ 1372 2, . 
170 «1 1,659 o 
Yokohama ...........c... + 2; 1,195 365 "83 1560 
Hongkong ..............00000-. 83 _ _ 166 
Total ... ........ 1,448 806 5,062 7,316 

SILK : 

From San Fran. N. York. Other Cities. Total. 
Shanghai .........ceccccseseee 140 _ 140 
Hongkong .................0008 _ 185 _ 158 
Yokohama ............ccsc0ceee _ 377 —_ 377 

Total ......se.-- a 72 00~«O 702 
ee ee 
REPORTS. 


The Japanese steamer Wakanoura Afaru, Christensen, reports :— 
Left Kobe on the 16th instant, at 6 p.m. Experienced atric ner 
westerly winds and fine weather. Arrived at Yokohama on the 
18th instant, at 1.15 am. 


The British steamer Oceanic Captain Davison, 
Hongkong on the 13th March, at 3.20 p.m. To Turnabout ex- 
ce strong Naas eee and heavy rain; thence to port 
moderate northerly and NAV. winds and fine wenther. i 
the 19th instant, at 6.45 p.m. Depo Seta es 


reports :—Left 
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The Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, Captain J. Wynn, reporte : 
Left Hadodate on the 18th instant, nt 6 30 a.m. and experienced 
atrong N.W. gale and snow storm to Shiriyasaki thence to Ogino- 
hama W. winds and fine weather; thence to Komatsu fresh W. 
winds and fine weather; and thence to port strong N. and N.W. 
winde and heavy rain. Arrived at Yokohama on the 20th instant, 
at 6.30 p.m, 


The British steamer Venice, Captain J. W. Drake, reports having 
experienced heavy gales of wind from S.W. and N.W. 


The American steamer City of Tokio, Commander J. Maury, 
reports :—-Sailed from San Francisco on the 24th February, at 
2.40 a.m Up to the 15th March, had fresh to moderate wes- 
terly winds and N.W. swell, then to the 19th March, strong 
N.W. gales and high eea ; on the 20th and 2let March hard gales 
from E.N.#. to north with rain and fog: at 12.15 on the 20th 
March stopped engine off Cape King waiting for clear weather. 
Arrived on the 2st March, at 8.45 p.m. Time, 24 days 11 hours, 
and 37 minutes. On the 19th March at 10.30 am., Lat. 83.10 W. 
Long. 144.36 E. exchan signals with the American barque 
Flectwing, with 175 barrels sperm oil. 





VESSELS ON THE BERTH. 
Cassandra, for Havre and Ham via uick des —_ 
Simon, Evers & Co. aig iad eas 
tic, for San Francisco via Honolulu, April 5th.—O. & O. Co 
— isha for Shanghai and porte, March 28th, at 6 p.m.— 


Lydia, German steamer, for Havre aud Hamburg, April despatcb,— 
Simon, Evers & Co. ; 
ore -: Gores steamer, for Havre and Hamburg.—Simon, Evers 





VESSELS IN HARBOUR. 
ry Bagh ever schooner, J. Goldie, 78, from North Pacifio.—H. Cook. 
4 4 Russian schooner, Gus. Isaaceon, 50, from North Pacific. — 


. Rets, 
Alina, Am. echr., Tibbey, 35, from Hakodate.—J. D. Carroll & Co. 
Bertha. barque, H. Krause, 368, from Takao.— 


Anna . German 
Chinese. 

Benarty, British steamer, La Boutillier, 1,119, from London and 
Antwerp vii Hongkong. —Mourilyan, Heimann & Co. 

Black Diamond, Ger. bq., Boyd, 585, from Puget Sound.—P. Bohm, 

Ohecorua, American ship, E. A. Locke, 1,168, from Middlesbro’.— 
C. Illies & Co. 

Diana, Am. echr., J. H. Petersen, 77, from Kurile I'de.—Captain. 

Eliza, Am. schooner, Abbot, 113, from Kobe.—Smith, Baker & Co. 

&. von Beaulieu, British barque, 353, from Nagasaki.—A. Clark. 

Feliz, Russian schooner, Stenberg, 65, from North Pacific.— Master. 

ares £ ees: German barque, Boregwart, 870, from Takao, 

ese. 

@odavery, French str., Da Temple, from Hongkong.—M. Bf. Co. 

Helena, Am. sohooner, F. Bishop, 55, from Behring Sea. —Ginsberg. 

Hirosima Maru, Japanese steamer, E, W. Haswell, 1,158, from 
Shanghai and ports. —\M. B. Co. 

Menzaleh, French str., Homery, 1,278, from Hongkong.—M. M. Co. 

Oewald, Germav barque, Boysen, 445, from N i—P. Bohm. 

Oteme, American echooner, W. Hardy, 42, from Kurile Islands.— 
Owston, Snow & Co. 

Otsego, American schooner, E. Pierce, 36, from North Pacific 
Ocean. — Master. . : 

Otter, American schooner, Littlejohn, 60, from Karile Islands.— 
J. KE. Collyer & Co. : 

Ress, Am. schooner, J. Wileon, 36, from Kurile Islands.— Captain. 

Rese, American schooner, F. Brassey,.72, from North Pacific 
Cruise. —M. Ginaberg. 

-Gephie, Rus. brig, P. Lemascheffsky, 330, from Barracoutra.—F. Retz. 

Teernonogora, British ship, Cann, 1,561, from New York.—Cornes 
& Co. é 

Venice, British steamer J. W. Drake, from London vidi Hongkong. 
—Smith, Baker & Co. 

Vigilant, American ship, W. H. Gould, 1,800, from New York.— 
Fraszar & Co. : 


Zephyr, British echooner, Ewalt, 38, from Behring Sea.—Hodnet. 





MEN-OF-WAR. 
Daring, British sloop, Commander Francis J. J. Eliott, 940, 4-guns, 
920 H.P., from Yokosuka. 
Blaabeth, German frigate, Captain Hollmann, 2,000, 19-guns, 2,400 
H.P., from Kobe. 
Sheldrake, British gunboat, Lieut.-Commander Marcus L. Bridger, 
456, 4-guns, 370 H.P., from Kobe, 





PAPER CURRENCY QUOTATIONS. 


(Fer Week Ending the 23rd of March, 1883.) 


A. Mf. | Noon. |Closing. 


Premium on Sitver Yen. 














38 38g | 38% 





87 38 39 
39 394 | 89 
8 395 

39 39 39 
393 | 39 39 


NEXT MAIL DUE FROM 
LS 








O. & O. Co. Mar. 26th® 
O. & O. Co. Apr. 6tht 
P. M. Co. 
M. M. Co. 
M. B. Co. ° 
P.&0.Co. | Mar. 29tht 
Hongkong .... P. M. Co. 
Hongkong ..............csessesscssssssescece: O. & O. Co. 
Shanghai, Hiogo and Naganaki......... M. B. Co. Mar. 29th 


* Left San Francieco, March 6th, Gaclio, 
+ Left San Francisco, March 17th, Bolgio. 
t Left Hongkong, March 21st, Bangalore. 
—_—_—_——— 
NEXT MAIL LEAVES FOR 










America ....... este Seasseseesaece -| O. & O. Co. A - 6th 
America .| O. & O. Co. 
America .............. -| P.M. Co. 

Earope, via Hongkong.. .| P. & O. Co. 

Europe, via Hongkong .. -| M. MM. Co. 

Hakodate XM. B. Co. 

Hongkong O. & O. Co. 

Hongkong ............ccccesssccesessccceeees P. M. Co. 

Shanghai, Hiogo and Nagasaki..... ... M. B. Co. Mar. 28th 


The arrival and departure of mails by the ¢ fd 
Oriental,” the “ Pacific Mail,” and the ‘ Pratnbala oot ‘Ortental” 
Companies, are approximate only. 
eee 

VESSELS FOR JAPAN. 


LOADING. 


Nov. 4, Brasas, American bark, 918, at New York. 
Nov. 4, Pauline, German ship, at New York (or China). 
Nov. 24, Votigern, British steamer, 876, at Glasgow. 
Deo. 9, Syren, American ship, 875, at New York, for China 
; [or Japan. 
Jan. 18, Ice King (China or Japan). 
Jan. 18, Paul Jones (China or Japan). 
Jan. 18, &. David. 
Jan. 20, Wm. Lincoln. 
Jan. 20, W. J. Rotch. 
Feb. f4, Furness Abbey, American barque, 1,088, at New York. 
Feb. 14, J. V. Troop, British ship, at New-York. 
Feb. 14, Paul Jones, American ship, 1,257, at New York, for 
China or Japan. 
Mar. 1, Galveston, German barque, 619, at Newcastle, N.S.W. 
Mar. 6, Catherine Marden, British 8-m. echooner, 287, at Takao. 
Mar. 6, Hierontmus, German barque, 426, at Takao. 
Mar. 6, Minerva, German barque, 819, at Takao, 
Mar. 6, Ferdinand, German barque, 416, at Takao. 
; SAILED. 
Aug. 8, (1) Cyprus, British bark, 1,091, from Middlesbro’. 
Aug. 5, (2) Mfatchlegs, American ship, 1,198, from New York. 
Oct. 13, Northern Kimpire, Brit. bark, 1,879 (for Nagaseaki), from 
(New York. 
Oct. 14, Continental, American ship, 1,712, from New York. 
Oct. 20, Undaunted, American ship, 1,7€4, from New York. 
Oct. 25, L. B. Gilchrist, American ship, 1,158, from New York, 
Oct, 81, Alice M. Minott, American ship, 1,094, from New York. 
Nov. 4, Jeaac Reed, American ship, 1,550, from New York. 
Nov. 4, Alice D. Cooper, Am, ship, 1,393, from Philadelphia. 
Nov. 4, Austria, British bark, from New York. : 
Nov. 18, Guy C. Goss, American barque, 1,572, from New York. 
Nov. 14, City of Philadelphia, Am: ship, 1,458, from New York. 
Dec. 8,- Jacob KE. Ridgeway, American ship, from New York. 
Dec. 9, Elizabeth, American ship, from New York. 
Dec. 9, Abner Coburn, American ship, from New York. 
Deo 21, Sta Clara, American ship, 1,535, from New York. 
Dec. 22, Gov. Goodwin (for Hiogo), Am. ship, from New York 
Deo, 29, Xenia (Hongkong for orders), from New York. 
Jan. 10, Grecian, American ship, 1,677, at New York. 
Jan. 30, -R.R. Thomas, American ship, 1,389, from New York. 
Jan. 80, Granite State, American ship, 1,684, from New York. 
Fes 1, Polynesian, British ship, 1,294, from New York. 


Feb. 14, Annie H. Smith, American ship, 1,504, from New York. 
(1) At Hongkong repairing. | (2) Spoken, Aug. 27th, 38 N. 36 W. 
TIME-GUN, 


A time is fired every Saturday, from one of the Messageries- 
Sasitimes Memes; at aa. 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 








IMPORTS. 


There has been more ding in Yarns during the week, but prices are not materially changed. Shirtings continue 
very dull, Afetals enll for no special remark, except that small-sized Nailreds are rather higher. 


COTTON YARNS :-— COTTON PIECE GOODS :— 
Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium ... per pical $26.00 to 28.75 Taffachelas ... ... .. 12 yde. 43 per piece... $1.75 to 2.07§ 
3 a Good to Best... ...  ... ae 29.50 to 31.00 | WOOLLENS :— : 
Bombay, No. 20 do. 2. wee ase ” 26.00 to 28.25 Plain Orleans... ... ... ... 40-32 yds. 82 in. ... $3.60 to 5.25 
Nos. 28 to 83 Common to Medium... ” 32.00 to 32.75 Figured Orleans ... ... ... 29-31-,, 31,, ... 3.25 to 4.00 


" »» _ Good to Best... ...  ... ” 33.00 to 35.00 | Italian Cloth... ... «. . 80 ,, 30,, ... 0.18 to 0.30 
» 38 to 42 ... nC ac eT 36.00 to 37.50 | Monsselines de Laines:—Crape 24 ,, 30,, ... 0.14) to 0.15% 
COTTON PIECE GOODS :— i La pom ° 4 1” & ace to 0.25 
: : "2. .~, do. uzen * vy see 0.30 to 0.37§ 
Gray Shirtings -—83 1 per piece oh to oe gO torkast | Clothe Pilots on aa. we on A op By os O80 10045 
T. Cloth:—7%) |... ... 24 yds. $2 in. per piece 1.424 to 1.30 gat acd ee Be oh ee OAR tO O88 
Indigo Shirtings :— 12°,, 44 5, e 1.63 to 1.75 DION .. see wee wee op se 0.30 to 0.55 
Prints :—A i om ” 30. da 1.25 to 2.40 Blankets, scarlet and greeu, 6 to 5 Its, perib ... 0.86 to 0.40 
Cotton Italians & Sateens Black 32 ,, peryard 0.07 to0.u9 | IRON - 
Turkey Reds: 2 to 2} Ib 24 yds. 30 ,, per piece 1.15 to 1.45 Flat Bars 3 im. 2... 10. 00 cee coe cee tee wee $2.50 to 2.85 
lo. hae a » 30,, ~ 1.30 to 1.60 ” 9p tee ee nee tee tee wee tee eee 810 0 3.15 
ao. 3 .. 24 ,, 30,, Pe 1.65 to 1.80 Rounds and equares uptoZ in. ... ... ... .. 3.00 to 3.10 
Velvets :—Black ... ... 35 ,, 22 ,, we 6.00 to 7.00 Nailrod assorted... ... 0. ee see see ane aoe 2.30 to 2.70 
Victoria Lawns... ... 12 ,, 42-3 a 0.72} to 0.77} do. smallsize ... ... 1.0 6. oe oe eee 2.85 to 3.00 


KEROSENE.—Since our lust issue, sales have been made of 15,000 cases Devoe at $1.94, and 5,000 Stella and 
Comet at $1.83 and $1.84 respectively. The Tsernogora has arrived with 49,000 cases, making our present stock some 
202,000 cases of sold and unsold oil. ; 

Devoe ... see cee Nee ssa wos per case, $1.94 | Other brands... ies oes o» per case, $1.82 to 1.84 

SUGAR.—A moderate business has to be noted since last report, in which previous prices have been well sus- 
tained; but this condition of the Market can hardly be expected to continue, viewing the recent free arrivals and the fact 
that four vessels are reported loading at Takuo for this port. 

White, No.1... 00. wee ue use ves POF picul, $8.50 to 9.00 White, No.4 .... 02. 00. 0s vee eee OF pionl, $6.25 to 6.75 


«8.00 008.50 | 4, un 5 cee cue cee cue tue tue ogy 5.25 to 5.50 
7.25 to 8.00 Brown Formosa... wk. nee cee wee a 4.10 to 4.15 


ae Se eee ee ss 
ary) Sei | eee wie: Tadh ngeeel (eee i 


EXPORTS. 


SILK.—There has been more demand during the present week, and as stocxs have become very low, holders are 
unwilling to continue selling at present prices. In Filature sorte there has Leen little doing, as, with the exception of 
rejection lote, there remains on the Market very little to buy. Buying haa been mostly confined to Sinshiu and Mybash 
hanks at about quotations, Settlements during the week are 442 piculs, viz.: Hanks 254, Filatures 52, Kakedas 43, and 
Oshins 98 piculs. ‘Total settlemerts to date, 22,260 piculs. Stock, 2,500 piculs. 


Hanks—No.1 and2 ...° .. None Filatares—No. 2.0.0... ces cesses cee ee ae $590 to 600 
ue oe eae nes. tea cee) one: cee ... $510 to 520 Kakodas—Extra ..0 0.00. kee ee teen 635 
Ms te PR cee sae cee tee te cee tee vee 490 to 500 wo NOD cece ate ee ee nee 600 to GIB 
9 »» Sand Inferior ...  ... woe ose vee 410 to 470 ‘s 90 2 see soe coe cee coe tee tee cee «©8608 to 570 

Filatures—Extra ..00 00.0 2.0 cee cee eee wee 640 to 650 Pe Inferior 2... we ae eee wee 500 to 530 
is No. 1,10 018 2... 0.2 vse cee eee vee | 620 to 630 Hamateky—l and? .... 0. 00. 10. see ee ee 450 to 160 
Si ve Ty M4 tO16 0. ne ee ee ee aes 620 to 630 x Sand Inferior... ... ... 1. 00. ... 400 to 430 


TEA.—No revival in business has taken place since our last report. Transactions having been confined to a few 
scattering lotsa aggregating only 340 piculs, presumably for the Pacific Coast Trade. Settlements here and at Kobe are 
274,271 picule, against 286,007 piculs at the correeponding period last year. 

Co ech, fan Seder’ wel!,. "gee Usee, Aoeen Sem," reve tases GLO Fine? cece. One, Seen. Rds dds ate Gate ee Y 
- Good Common tee cee tee cee cee cee wee wee eee IE told Finest a ee er ee arias dacs 
. » Nominal. 





Mediom og wack cee cee tee tee tee ee 16 t0-18 Choice... 
Good Medium 0.0 0.0 0.0 ccc ee cee eee eee 20 to 23 Choicest 





EXCHANGE. 


The transactions during the week both in Private and Bauk Bills have been small, and at the close, rates show 
signe of weakness. 





Sterling—Bank Bills on demand ............006... 0004 3/72 _ On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight .............. 

Pe +», 4months’ sight Rbaets wee scaeedssoesecs 38/8. : Ou Shanghai—Bank sight................008 oe 

‘6 Private 4 montha’ sight ..................06. 3/8 : ’ Private 10 days’ sight...........0...006 

. » 6 ,, Go. Wessaedenscececesbons 3/8 Ou New York—Bank Bills on demand .......00...00. 
On Paris—Bank sight......... tacos seseeeeneceencesessesaes 4.59 : + Private 30 days’ sight ............008 

» Private 6 months’ sight ........-........00 4.71 ' Jn San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand ...... .. 88 
On Hougkong—Bank sight ....... aaccceeeesscccteeee sees &AZdiscount. | “9 Private 30 days’ sight ......... 89. 


SHIPPING. 


Nothing worth recording has occurred in freights during the past week, but one or two coast charters having been 
effected at low rates; the steamship Pembrokeshire has accepted $1.50 for the voyage from Nagasaki to Hongkoug 
with « possibility of the steamship Venice being closed for sume voyage. Tonnage is wanted in the South, but euitable 
craft are not on offer; rates from Swatow and the Philippines to the States are likely to advance. : 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. Whatever 
$e intended for insertion in the “Japan WEEKLY MAIL,” must be 
authenticated by che name and address of the writer, not for publi- 
eation, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


It is particalar! ee ee ee eee 
ena oh printing. or Accounts, be addressed to 
ANAGER: 


And that literary contributions of every description be addressed 
to the Epiror. 





YOKOHAMA : SATURDAY, MARCH Slsr, 1883. 





BIRTH. 


On the 25th March, at 59, Isarago-zaka, Tokio, the wife of 
Farpxnicx Wi1L1aM STRAKGE, Enq., of a Son. 





We have to opologize to our readers for the very faulty manner 
in which both the. Daily and Weekly issues of the “Japan Mail” 
are at present printed. The dificultics we are to contend 
with since the destruction Of our efis and piemt ty fre are 
almoet insuperable. Pendin » eae machinery and type frum 
Eagland, we can only appeal to the indulgence of the public. So soon 
as our new plant cumes to ee er en ee oe ee ht ac a 


then be able to atone, in some degree, for present short-comings, We 
take this opportunity to mentiun that as technical difficulties preclude 
the publication of a mail issue wntil owr plant is renewed, subscribers 
Ne ee ee re eee 
ou eekly Mail. 


NOTES. 


We learn that Mr. Lucius H. Foote, of Oalifornia, 
formerly United States Consul at Valparaiso, has been 
appointed U.S. Minister to Korea. Whatever course 
other nations may pursue, it thus becomes apparent that 
America is resolved to abide by Commodore Shufeldt's 
treaty and that the Government of Washington means to 
lose no time in completing the necessary preliminaries 
for commercial intercourse with the hermit kingdom. 
The gist of all the information which has lately reached 
us is, that Korea does not regard the provisions of her 
new treaties as unalterable, but that she shrinks from 
agreeing to any modifications which do not take the form 
of special concessions. Sle desires, in fact, to preserve 
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course of action wvis-d-vis Westerns. 
easier than to make concessious and nothing more diffi- 
0 cult than to obtain them, is the deduction Oriental nations 















at least the semblance of a right to manage her own 


affairs, though she is not bent upon exercising that right 
after such a fashion as to deter foreign enterprise. Of course 
to speak of Korea doing this or Korea doing that is a cir- 
cumlocation. China is the real wire-puller, aud we need 
not be surprised that Chinese diplomatists have learned 


to be chary of pledging themselves or their friends to any 
That ‘nothing is 


must infallibly have drawn from their experiences of | 
foreign intercourse. As things stand at present, Ameri- 
can citizens well have access to Korea® under the pro- 
visions of a treaty which, while nominally remaining in 
force, will douvtless be so modified in practice ‘as .to offer 
some prospect of profitable trade. And for the present 
America will be alone there, for it is quite plain that 
Great Britain means to have a more fuvoruble treaty or 
none atall. We drew attention, some time ago, to the 
fact that the United States are more and more separating 
themselves from other Western Powefe iu their Oriental 
policy, and that the divergence is always ia the direction 
of equity and liberality. This lasest.intelligence cpnfirms 
the truth of our views, and contrasts curiously with 
the language adopted by the Hongkong Chamber of 
Commerce in its recent report. “Great stress has been 
laid by us,” say the Committee of the Chamber, “on 
the necessary point that no limitation of the provisions 
affecting the freedom of foreign commercial intercourse 
in the ‘Treaties with China and Japan shall be conceded 
to Korea. This last-named stipulation your Committee 
regard as one of the highest importance in view uf the 
revision of any of the Forein Treaties with China and 
Japan, which is now under discussion.” Different analyses 
may be formed of the principle embodied in these recom- 
mendations, but it appears to us that the analysi- most 
likely to suggest itself to Oriental minds is not calculated 
to reassure them. Any Japanese reading the report of the 
Hongkong Chamber would certainly conclude, that what 
the Committee desire to guard against is the danger 
that, in obedience to the more civilized creed which is 
beginning to govern Occidental belhaviour in the Orient, 
European Powers should be inalvertently betrayed into 
giving to the Koreans, whom they only know as a semi- 
barbarous and rigidly exclusive nation, greater liberty of 
action than they are prepared to allow the Japanese, 
whom they acknowledge to be the most progressive and 
enlightened of Oriental races. Guarding against any 
‘limitation of the provisions affecting the freedom of 
foreign commercial intercourse,” is simply a euphemism 
for dictating to an Eastern country the terms of her tariff, 
or, in other words, depriving her of a right which belongs 
to all independent states, and with which no Western 
Power would for a moment suffer any interference in its 
own case. 
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Au article recently published by the Bukka Shimpo, on 
the subject of the tea trade with America, betrays some 
slight misapprehension as to the action of the U. 5. Con- 
gress. The bill under discussion,—as to the passage or 
postponement of which we have no information,—probibits 
the importation of adulterated teas, from the date of enact- 
ment, whatever that may be, and not from the lst of July, 
1883. This last-named date was stipulated in an earlier 
bill, which was set aside after reference to the House 
Committee of Ways and Means. The purpose of the legis- 
lation is, however, clearly understood in Japan, and it is 
to be hoped that all concerned will take due warning by it. 
American tea merchants seem quite determined to 
resist by every possible means the further introdaction 


of worthless goods into their market. The immediate 
cause of their proceedings may not be so well known 


hereabout as their object. The movement is directed, 
for the moment, rather against expected importations from 
Great Britain, than from the East. Since the passage 
of the Act of Parliament, in 1876, preventing the sale 
of deleterious teas in England, considerable quantities 
have been stored, each year, in bonded warehouses, avail- 
able for transfer to other countries. Until the beginning 
of the present year, a differential duty of ten per cent. per 
pound was imposed on teas entering the United States 
by way of Great Britain ; but, this duty being now removed, 
serious fears are entertained of a great influx of the impure 
article. Nearly three million pounds were at last accounts 
awaiting a favorable opportunity for the sale which cannot 
be effected in England. I[¢ is supposed that a portion of 
this condemned rabbish may be forced upon Holland, but 
none is likely to enter Frauce or Germany. It can remain 
on deposit where it now is—or was, in January—only for 
a limited time, and America is its principal outlet. Once 
there, it can be disposed of by auction, if not otherwise, and 
aay be, as it has been, mixed by retail dealers with better 
qualities, so as to e-cape detection by the average pur- 
chaser. Bat although ihe reasons of the deterioration are 
not understood, the result is easily noticed, and the public 
of the Atlantic coast has gradually become suspicious of 
all tea. The same effect was observable in England, be- 
fore 1876, but after the enactment of the precautionary 
law, confidence retarned, and the consumption in Great 
Britain is now more than double that of the United States. 
The merchants of New York profess to trace the derange- 
ment of the trade to this crowding of vitiated wares upon 
the market, although, as has been shown by recent articles 
in this paper, other causes have had their influence as well. 
There is no doubt that they are sincere in the desire to 
exclude the adulterated stuff, and they are almost unanim- 
ous in their endeavour to expedite the proposed law. The 
Japanese, and all who act with them, ought to be aware 
that an opportunity is now before them, not only for 
retrieving the errors of the past few years, but for profit- 
ably extending their field of operations. It will probably 
be some time before worthless, or at best doubtful, teas 
ease to reach America by way of Europe, in spite of all 
official scrutiny. The exportations from Japan should 
at once be restored to their old purity, and made to 
resume their distinctive character. It should also be 
arranged that, through the Consular agents in New 
York and eleewhere, the American dealers and pub- 
lic should learn the precise value of what is offered 
them from this country. Japauese teas are really 
very little understood in the Eastern States. On the 
Pacific Coast they are well enough known, but a casual 
purchaser, inquiring for pure Japanese ten in a New 
York shop will not get what he wauts, nor probably any- 
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thing like it. Even the tradesmen who deal exclusively 
in this country’s exports, and whose business is in 
Japauese- hands, do not supply this important staple, 
There is no good reason why this should be the case, 
The quantity of Japan tea used in California, during 
1882, was about three and a half million pounds; while 
nearly thirteen million pounds were sent eastward by 
Pacific Railroad. Yet the whole of the latter appears to 
have lost its individuality, after reaching its destination. 
If ever there was a time when sound and wholesome tea 
should find it easy to assert its merits in the American 
market, it seems to be the present; aud the producers of 
thie empire will hardly discover a better occasion for 
availing themselves of chances open to them. 





Commissioners have been sent to various countries, by 
the managers of the industrial exhibition to be held next 
September, in Boston, U.8.A., with power to make ar- 
rangements for an exhaustive display of the world’s most 
important products and manufactures. Invitations have 
been, or soon will be, officially transmitted to the Govern- 
ment of Japan, throug!: the usual diplomatic and consular 
channels, and measures have been taken, by more private 
communications, toward securing a characteristic contri- 
bation from this empire. The time for preparation is 
undoubtedly short, but this inconvenience will be in some 
degree overcome by the superior methods of transportation 
that have been devised,—at least within the limits of the 
Republic. It appears that agents are appointed to take 
charge of all goods landed at certain ports,—possibly all 
ports at which shipments may be looked for,—and convey 
them to the exposition building, at fixed and reasonable 
rates of payment. These agents will relieve exhibitors of 
all trouble connected with customs regulations, and will 
probably provide for the return of unsold articles without 
expense to the owners. It is expected, however, that all 
wares from Japan will be promptly disposed of, to museums 
or associations, if not to individuals. The superb edifice 
belonging to the Massachusetts Mechanics’ Association— 
the finest and most commodious permanent structure of 
its kind in existence—has been secured, and the spaces for 
various nations have been assigned. Good positions are 
allotted to Japan, on the floor and in the gallery of the 
main hall, and additional accommodation could doubtless 
be obtained, if desired. From the nature of their com- 
munications, it would seem that the managers are as 
anxious to attract representative visitors from all quarters, 
as to accumulate collections. They promise the most 
thorough attention to guests from afar, and Boston happens 
to be one of the very few places where such a promise has 
& meaning, as those can testify who attended the memor- 
able * Peace Jubilees” of twelve and fifteen years ago. 
The old primitive sentiment of hospitality lingers there, 
with many another genial element of comfort known 
too often only by tradition, and generally supposed too 
quaint and uvpractical for perpetuation in busy Yankee- 
land. The city is replete with the best historical associa- 
tions that America possesses, and in its older parts is 
preserved the staid simplicity of architectare which pre- 
vailed in ante-revolutionary days; while the newer dis- 
tricts, where the Fair building is situated, have a breadth 
of design, a diguity, and, above all, an artistic beauty which 
no other capital on the Wectern Continent can approach. 
A stranger, suddeuly transferred to the centre of this 
region,—with its wide avenues, spacious plazas, museums 
of art and science, noble churches, lovely parks, and 
harmonious comminglings of antique and modern adorn- 
ment,—might imagine himself in some old-world home of 
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grace and splendour, with the dust and decay of ages dis- 
sipated by a touch of magic. All these things are not set 
down in the circulars of the committee, who perhaps 
assume, as Bostonians are apt to assume, that the entire 
universe has a full and accurate understanding of the 
eharms attaching to its ‘hub ”—as Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes designates it. But they ought to be known for 
the benefit of travellers in genernl, even without regard to 
any particalar industrial or other enterprise, and we there- 
fore avail ourselves of the accidental occasion, to proclaim 
a portion of the merit of one of the most beautiful cities 
on the surfere ° the globe. 





The Chinese-American is the name of a new weekly paper, 
the first namber of which was pablished in New York, early 


in Febraary. It is printed on a yellow sheet, and instead of 


relying apon types, the editor has his mannscript reprodaced 
by photo-lithography. The chirography of an Oriental 
ecribe may he well adapted to this process of literal present- 
ment, bat the average Earopean or American journalist who 
should depend upon such accurate transcription, would soon 
find himself withont any readers at all. ‘The most devoted 
of early Republicans would have shrunk dismayed from the 
perusal of a leader in [lorace Greeley’s own handwriting. 
Moreover, it would ill comport with the shrewdness of the 
modern able editor to admit the public to the secrets of his 


style of composition, How would the world stare at sight of 


the slovenly draft of this or that stately and polished com- 
position which seemed the embodiment of easy grace and 
mataral fluency! Could it be credited, without ocular testi- 
mony, that the sentences which were believed to have sprang 
forth in the glow of antrammelled inspiration, were laboriously 
wrought oat, word by word, with the painfal transpositions, 
dubious erasures, experimental interlineations, and hopeless 
strivings for the unattainable which the tell-tale pages 
reveal? Snch mysteries are best shrouded in perpetual 
“darkness. What should the uninitiated know of the agonies 
of partarition that may precede the birth of the simplest jeat ? 
Why shonki the careless eye of curiosity follow the blind 
gropings for verbal felicities, or gaze apon the visible evidence 
of struggle with a contumacious trope which refuses to allow 
both ends to meet? Perhaps we go too far for wisdom in eveu 
these partial disclosures. But there is no denying it might be 
a hard trial of editorial complacency to have the manuscripts 
which the dexterous hand of the compositor has moulded into 
shapeliness, exposed to unsympathetic inspection, “ anhousel’d, 
wnanointed, unanel‘d,” with all their imperfections on their— 
face! Who is there so fortunate, among the broad fraternity 
of writers, as to retain no recollection of the period when he 
might declare, in the lauguage of « popular and favorite 
ghost :— 
“ Bat that I am forbid 


To tell the secrets of my prison-house, 
l could a tale anfold,—etc., etc? 


The fervid declamation of Hawmlet’s father is not a whit too 
intense to express the torments of many a youthful aspirant 
for literary glory. It may, indeed, be suspected that the ex 


potentate of Elsinore had been familiar with the woes of 
rhetorical production, and that some of his striking figares of 


speech were drawn from his earthly experience. Why, else, 
the fear lest his recital shall make 
** each particular hair to stand on end 
Like quills?” 

Bat we are carried by these reflections far away from the 
trifling cireamstance which has provoked them. The Chinese- 
American is published in the language indicated by the first 
half of ite name, only the title itself appenring in English. 
The initial number contained a translation of the editor's 
salatatory address, but that was an exceptional concession. 
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It has long been an article of faith in New York that a person 
who runs over the journals of that metropolis does all that 
is necessary toward reading them,—whence the convenient 
aphorism, “he who rous may read;” bat the valae of the 
proverb will be lost, if applied to the wew periodical. It 
certainly cannot be andersteod without study, and probably 
not with it. What support the projectors count upon, 
it is difficult to conjecture, as these can be no numer- 
ous clientéle on that shore of the American continent. 
But the Chinaman thrives upon material which to the 
European would be atterly insufficient, and it is possible 
the exotic venture may be based upon substantial econo- 
mic foandations, from a Chinese point of view. In une 
particular it will, of necessity, set a commendable example 
to its contemporaries, Having no rival or companion, it can- 
not well discuss, argue, cuntrovert, objurgate, or revile; and 
its columns will presamably be free from the explosions of 
angry passions in which the children of the Press are some- 
times prone to indalge, reganiless of the eage adinonitions of 
Dr. Watts, poet and moralist. 





Latest advices from America reported Congress in that 
etate of hurry and confasion which invariably accompanics the 
close of a session, and in which many measures of legislation, 
often of high importance, are ruthlessly sacrificed. Among 
these,—althongh its general importance may perhaps be ques- 
tioned,—we shall probably fiud one which, had it been allowed 
to take its place as a law of the land, woul! have exercised a 
marked influence over the representation of the United States 
in this prt of the world, It was a bill, brought before the 
Senate by Mr. Pendleton, to establish an uniform system of 
law for American citizens in the East, to provide definite 
methods of procedare, and, by varions intovations, to relieve 
the jadicial system of this region from its worst anomalies. 
The sabject appears to have attracted much more attention 
from the newspaper press than is usually bestowed upon 
affairs of such remote interest. The leading joarnals of many 
cities have discussed it with an acateness which was hardly to 
be expected ; and, although by no means in accord as to the 
means of remedy, they were virtually unanimous in recogniz- 
ing the existing evils, and in demanding the application of 
stringent restraints. “ The system of Amorican law and pre- 


‘cedure that now exists” (in Japan and China), said one 


writer, “is a disgrace to the nation.” “ Officers -are ap> 
poiuted to their positions,” we read eleewhere, “ without any 
reference to their qualifications for jadicial daties.” Agaia, 
we are told that these officers “asa rule know no more of 
lew than they do of medicine, and are no more fit to administer 
the oue than to practise the other; yet they are clothed with 
the most extraordinary aud despotic powers over the property, 
liberty, and life of American citizens.” “In crimiual cases 
accused persons are arrested without proper judicial warrant, 
arraigned without a grand jary, tried without a petit jury, 
and seutenced in many cases without the right of appeal.” 
“There is no grand jary, no trial jary, no writ of habeas 
corpus, no well-guarded jadicial process.” “ Such a system,” 
remarked the New Yerk Herald, in an earnest review of the 
question, “makes every American citizen the subject of a des- 
potism., ‘That these officers have too often exercised in an 
arbitrary and oppressive manner the extraordinary powers 
vested in them ; that citizens in civil and criminal proceedings 
have been made the victims of wrong and injustice, is unfor- 
tanately a fact which is attested by several well known cases, 
aud would doubtless be more strikingly illustrated hy many 
others if they were brought to light.” The uotes of warning 
thus soanded seem to have been echoed in too many quarters 
to allow of any doubt that a reform will be persistently urged 
until some efficient action is taken ; but the carelessness with 
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which all subjects but those of immediate necessity are when the rates are reduced. It is calculated that the Depart- 


frequently set aside by Congress, 


The national legislature adjourned on the 4th of March, and, 
eo far as we can learn, this bill was uot even brought up for 


debate. 
ee 


But it will not escape attention hereafter, The revelations 
called forth by the newspaper discussion were of too serious a 
character to be stifled or forgotten, Letters from Mr. G. W. 
Hill and others, pablished in leading New York journals, have 
exposed a condition of things the mere recital of which has 
awakened indignation on all sides, and the bill will certainly 
be iutrodaced anew at the next session of Congress. Its 
plan and form will remain virtually anchangéd. Ie ander. 
takes to establish, in Japan and China, three grades of 
courts,—consalar, district and supreme,—the first of which, 
only, is to be governed hy consuls, whose powers shall be 
limited and specified. Two district judges, to be appointed 
by the President, are provided for China, and one for Japan, 
for the holding of tribunals in different parts of the two 
empires, The three jalges sitting together at Yokohama are 
to form a Bupreme Cwart for this country, and, sitting at 
Shanghai, will constitute a Supreme Court for China, These 
higher courts are intended chiefly for appeals, which are to be 
granted from the lower courts iu civil controversies involving 
more than $2,500, and in extreme criminal cases. In matters 
involving a dispated constraction of treaties, or statates, or 
the constitation of the United States, appeals may be carried 
to the Supreme Court at Washington. In capital cases, 
reprieves may be granted by the principal diplomatic officer in 
either country, and no execution can take place antil approval 
of sentence is signified by the President, As regards the 
system of procedare, a sufficient code, civil and criminal, is sap- 
plied by the bill, Crimes and punishments, civil rights and 
the manner of their preservation, are distinctly defined, and 
not left to the wayward imagination of this or that chance 
offce-holder. Express provision is made respecting property, 
contracts, partnerships, limitation of actions, frauds, evidence, 
attachment, succession, wills, pnardians, marriage, ete. Most 
important of all, it stipulates for indictment by grand jary and 
trial by petit jury, and extends to every citizen the privilege 
of habeas corpus. That it would prove, if enacted, a salutary 
atep, and would tend ‘to the more thorough administration of 
jastice, no one can dispute, excepting possibly a few who are 
interested ia opposing all movements of reform, It may not 
be the best of conceivable expedients, and it cannot be lasting, 
ander any circumstances; but as a temporary measure, to 
serve until the jurisdiction of Japan shall Le restored to the 
proper agency, it is commendable, and will be beneficial. 





It is decided that the rate of postage in the United States 
shall be two cents, per single letter, for all parts of the coan- 
try. This will be equivalent to the penny postage of Great 
Britain, 80 far as the amount of payment is concerned, bat 
relatively considered, the American system will be mach the 
more liberal. It is probably so, even now, while the charge 
is still three cents. The distances in the New World are 
enormous, the average population is thin, the cost of carriage 
is high, and the purchasing power of money is less than any- 
swhere in Earope. All these conditions are reversed in Eng- 
land, where, indeed, the mail service has Leen for years a source 
of revenue to the Government. In Anverica, the income of 
the Post Office has seldom equalled the expenditure, excepting 
while the civil war was in progress and the dead-weight of 
-the Southern slave States was removed. Since the restora- 
tion of peace, the reccipts have once, we beliere, exceeded the 
disbarsements ; but the annual deficit will of course reappear 
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warrauts the apprehension | ment will begin to be permanently self-sustaining in about 
that nothing will be dune at this present stage of affairs, | three years. 


The British mail service. is wonderfully cheap, and the 
American will presently be still cheaper ; bat the cheapest on 
the face of the earth is that of Japan, notwithstanding the 
recent addition to the charges within town limits, Two sen 
are jast uow equal to about seven-tenths of a penny, and for 
that trifle letters are conveyed to every section of a coantry 
the surface of which is mountainous and irregular, which has 
leas than a handred miles of railway, and of which only a few 
great roads can be traversed by wagons. The steamship lines 
counect Wut a small number of coast stations. There is no 
nation capable of maintaining a postal organization of any 
kind where the obstacles to prompt and regular commanica- 
tiun are not greater; and there is uo nation iu which the 
service is administered with «more precision or fidelity. 
Eight years ago, even awong those who favored the establish- 
ment of postal intercourse on a broad and liberal scale, it was 
expected that the Department would be a pecuniary burdea 
to the Btate, fur an indefinite period. It has, on the contrary, 
paid its way almost from the beginning, and demonstrated that 
in their ability Loth to manage and to appreciate the usefalness 
of this important development of modern civilization, the 
Japanese are not very far bebind those whuse example, iu this 
instance, they have followed. 





We learn that the U.8, Minister in Peking has collected 
from the Chincee Government the amount of the long-standing 
“ Ward claius,” which were originally presented some twenty 
years ayo, on account of the supplies farnished to the Ameri- 
can General Ward, during the Tai-ping rebellion. Uutil a 
few weeks ago, the Chinese have steadily refused to recognize 
these claims, bat the application of Mr. Young bas been more 
sacoessful than that of bis predecessors, and the sam of 
$60,000 — covering principal and interest at nine per cent. — 
has now been paid over at Tientsin, by Li Hang Chang, to 
the order of the U.8. Legation. Settlement of all other out- 
standing American demands, amounting altogether to about 
$200,000, has been promised, without much delay. This 
quiet and effective method of adjustment looks like a “ new 
departare” in Chinese diplomatic relations, 





Mr. von Brandt, the German Envoy to China, is expected 
to start from Shanghai in April, on leave of absence. His 
health has been feeble throughout the winter. Count von 
Tattenbach, Secretary of Legation, will act as Chargé 
d’Affaires, Don Teburcia Rodrigues y Mafioz, the Spanish 
Minister, has already left the coantry, his Legation being in 
charge of the First Secretary, Don Ramiro Gil de Uribarti. 





Viceroy Tso’s endeavour to intimidate Chinese investors in 
foreign enterprises, by ordering the arrest, on a frivolous 
pretext, of the compradore of an American firm in Shanghai, 
and the utter failure of that arbitrary proceeding, are’ well 
remembered by the community. We are now informed that 
the firm in question propose to make a claim of $50,000 upon 
the Chinese Government, for damages sustained at the time 
and in consequence, of the attempted interference. 





A few items of general interest reach as from private 
sources in Peking. Korean affairs have ceased to he eagerly 
discussed, for the moment, The treaty negotiated by Li 
Hung-chang, giving China especial advantages, has not yet 
been promulgated or acted upon. A better feeling toward 
Japan is observed on the part of the Peking authorities, and 
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Admiral Yenomoto’s social position, at least, is disturbed bs 
no embarrassing incidents. At the Russian Legation, th 
purpose of establishing treaty relations with Korea is free! 
spoken of. The health of Mrs, Young, wife of the America: 
Minister, is in good measure restored, but to complete th 
cure she will visit the more healthful region of Sonthen 
France, starting in April. Complaints are rife in Peking 
over the irregularities of the mails, letters from Japan to tha: 
city having been sometimes delayed three months, during the: 
past winter. 





American astronomers have been awaiting with considerahl: 
anxiety the action of Congress with reference to a proposed 
sppropriation for observations of the impending sun eclipse. 
to be made from some place in the Pacific Ocean, —probably 
one of the Caroline or Flint Islands, The eclipse will, it ix 
said, affurd anasual scientific opportunities, on account of the 
long duration of totality, but these opportunities are to seme 
extent nullified by the fact that the phenomenon can be ad- 
vantageously witnessed from comparatively few points, The 
islands above named are believed to supply the only available 
ground east of the Philippines. If Congress should have 
granted the insignificant sum of $5,000, and anthorized the 
use of one of the naval steamships, an expedition may even 
now be on its way, headed by six competent astronomers, and 
accompanied by a body of English photographers from the 
Royal Society. Congress, however, showed no disposition to 
act promptly, and, as the eclijse occars on the 8rd of Bay, 
the enterprise may already have been abandoned, and its 
responsibilities—with the expected honors—transferred to a 
French party which, at last accounts, was preparing to start 
for the Carolines. 





Baron Nordenskjolii, the arctic explorer, whose visit to 
Japan at the end of his famous voyage through the Asian 
arctic seas is well remembered, has completed the prefatory 
arrangements for an exploration of the eastern coast of 
Greenland. He will start, unless detained by circumstances 
unforeseen at present, during the approaching summer, 








MORE KINSATSU. 





“To oa that a state of ral privation can be 
ray @ iesue of bank notes, is to err with the pro- 
jector 


perpetual motion, who hopes to make power oat 


of nothing.”—Hznsrrr 
Pas theory propounded by a correspondent, whose 

. letter will be found elsewhere in our columns, is one 
that has received a considerable share of public favour at 
different times in almost every country where fiat paper 
has circulated. It is a revival of the old doctrine— money 
is wealth "—which was almost universally held by econo- 
mists and legislators before the days of Adam Smith, and 
which still commands disciples despite Mr. Mill's assump- 
tion to the contrary. Nor need we be at all surprised at 
this lingering faith in a virtually exploded fallacy. Hi- 
cardo’s illustration of a “ gold mine suddenly discovered 
within the precincts of the public treasury,” very aptly 
describes the condition of a Government which, at the 
scarcely appreciable cost of stamping bite of paper with a 
vague promise of future payment, finds its exchequer 
filled to overflowing. Such a Government has apparently 
hit upon an expedient for discharging all its liabilities and 
carrying on the business of the State without any recourse 
to the disagreeable device of taxation. People forget. that 
every promissory note issued by the Treasury is a debt 
contracted by the nation at large, and that by the nation 
at large every such debt must ultimately be redeemed. 
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the incidence of the liability is just sufficiently obscure 


0 create a doubt of its existence, and thus the country 


nerrily proceeds to borrow from itself without any serious 
thought for the day of reckoning. 

Fiat notes have been aptly designated “ revolutionary 
currency.” Iu almost every country their issue has been 
contemporary with those commercial disasters and that 
destruction of public aud private credit, which invariably 
accompany wide-spread political disturbances. At such 
crises the general tendency is to collect and hoard specie 
or to send it out of the country, and « way is thus prepared 
for the issue of the new currency by a violent contraction 
of the old. It is not, of course, to be assumed that 
these things are the canses of that issue. They are, in 
fact, merely coincidences, which nevertheless have the 
effect of rendering the issne possible, and even expedient, 
Within certain limits. Some kind of money is required to 
supply the paucity of media of exchange consequent on a 
general disappearance of gold and siver coins, and the 
revolutionary government is thus enabled to employ its 
only financial resource, the issue of a conventional cur- 
reucy. A moment’s consideration will show that this was 
notably the case in Japan at the time of the Restoration, 
when almost all the hereditary capitalists, confronted by 
the immediate prospect of surrendering their sources of 
revenue, set themselves to collect every piece of precious 
metal they could lay hands on, while, at the sane time, 
the paper tokens hitherto circulating in their names, vir- 
tually ceased to perform any monetary function. The 
vacuum thus caused was manifested in the extraordinarily 
low prices of all commodities, the difficulty ® of effecting 
sales of any kind of property and a general stagnation of 
business. An issue of fiat notes, coming immediately after 
such a period, had the effect of raising prices again, re- 
storing confidence, reanimating commerce, and diffusing 
abroad a general glow of returning prosperity. But it 
must be obvious that there is a limit to this process. So 
soon as a nation possesses all the instruments of ex- 
change it requires, any further addition to their number 
means simply that a greater quantity will be employed to 
do the same work. That is depreciation, and it is there 
that the disciples of the “quantity” and “quality” 
theories meet on a common standpoint. For appended 
to the general proposition that men cannot have too much 
money, is the obvious corollary that they should be able to 
set aside whatever portion of that money is not needed 
for present purposes. But this is precisely what men will 
not and cannot do with fiat notes, about whose future 
value they feel no manner of assurance. To convert such 
notes into commodities of comparatively permanent value 
will be the constant object of every prudent person, 
and the greater the namber of notes seeking conversion, 
the smaller will, of course, be their exchangeable value. 
~ © A notable illustration is farnished by the market value of land 
n Tokiyo at different periods daring the past 13 years. Im- 
mediately after the Restoration, when circalating money was ecarce 
and the public had uo taste for fixed favestments, land of the most 
eligible nature could scarcely find purchasers at rates little more 
than nomiual. By degrees, however, as Kinsaten found their way 
into circulation, displacing metallic media and themeelves daily 
depreciating, fixed investments (% @ the univereal 
cry, and in a few years the value of land rose, three, four, and even 
five, hundred per cent. But of late the converse process has been 
witnessed. The Government by contracting its isanes, recalling its 
Promissory notes and accumulating a reeerve for purposes of 
redemption, has been successful in iar a about & considerable 
appreciation, and capitalists consequently declining to part Axton 


cir Kinsatex in a rising market, the value of laud bas again 
some forty or fifty per eat. 
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Thus “ quantity" and “quality” are seen to be virtually | had occasioned no slight embarrassment in the negotiation 
inter-dependent: depreciation varies directly as the one of loans ;" and that ‘the impetus given to trade of every 
and inversely as the other, and the only question is tol description by the large and increasing wants of Govern- 
determine the constants for forming the equation between | ment required a largely increased amount of the circulating 
the three. This, however, is a matter of great difficulty.| medium.” He did not consider, any more than our corre- 
Nothing in the nature of a fixed rule is deducible from | spondent seems to have considered, that the very excess 
statistics. If we consider the cases of France, the United | of the currency which raises the price of commodities is 
States, and England, it appears that the quantity of| wholly absorbed in maintaining that rise, so that although 
circulating media per head of the population is, ap-!the number of dollars in circulation be doubled, the work 


proximately, $10, $30, and $25 respectively, whereas aaa 
Japan, it is only $8. Again, if we consider the paper 
currrency alone of thesa couutries, we have $16 per head; 
in the United States, $10 iu France, $6 in England, and 
$83 in Japan. Obviously no inference can be drawn from 
such totally dissimilar figures as these. The efficiency 

of media of exchange in different places varies with | 
factors which cannot le reduced to any general formula, 

and issuers of fiat notes have therefore nothing to guide 

them in the shape of a limit. ‘Ihe consequence is that 

in every instance they have exercised a fatal license. 

Thus between 1775 and 1780 the ‘‘ Contineutal Currency,” 

issued by the American Union, grew from three, to two 

hundred millions, until at last one silver dollar sold for 

500, or even 1,000, currency dollars; while during tlre 

French Revolution the issue of assignats reached the 

enormous figure of nine thousand millions of ‘dollars, and 

the price of bread was $5 per pound. In Japan, indeed, 

nothing of this sort has been seen, but the Government, 

while acknowledying that 100 million yen only were 

required to fill up the circulation of the country, did not 

hesitate to exceed that amount to the extent of 80 millions. 

This estimate of 100 millions must of course be accepted 

with all reserve, but we may note, asa matter of fact, 

though not, perhaps, of serious import, that the calculation 

has been singularly verified by the rates of depreciation. 

For when the total issue was 180 millions, the ratio 

between paper and silver was 180 to 100, and now that 

the total issue is reduced to 140 millions, the ratio is 140 

to 100, approximately. Without attempting, however, to 

examine the conditions of this problem, we shall be safe 

in arguing broadly that since there is depreciation there 

must also be an excess of paperin circulation. This infer- 

ence is inevitable, whether we hold with the quantity,” 

or with the “quality,” school. 80 long as the public 

possess only that number of fiat notes which are ab- 

solutely needed as media of exchange, there ought to 

be no considerable depreciation—assuming, of course, 

that the issuers are solvent—beyond what must always 

exist between a commodity capable of exportation and 

&@ commodity valueless abroad. At present, then, in 

Japan we have a depreciation of 30 per cent. and a state of 
fluctuation which is virtually fatal to commercial vitality. 

And yet we find persons who seriously advocate the issue 

of another hundred millions of paper, and who think that 
unless the quantity of circulating media is largely in- 

creased, the latent resources of the country cannot be 

developed. 

Unreasonable as such 2 notion seems, it has been gravely 
advanced within comparatively recent years by responsible 
financiers. Thus in December, 1864, Mr. Fessenden, 
Secretary of the United States Treasury, in his Finance 
Report, argued in favour of issuing additional paper- 
money—gold being already at 70 per cent. promium—on 
the grounds that the “ scarcity of greenbacks in the market 
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they have to do is also doubled, and consequently no sur- 
plus remains for loans. Again, little reflection is needed 
to show that the quantity of capital available for legitimate 
tradal operations is not increased by an increased issue 
of promissory notes, What really happens is that the 
direction of the capital is changed, and much of that which 
was previously in the market seeking sound investment 
is diverted to hazardous speculations in trade and stocks. 
Doubtless these conditions are favorable (o the acoumula- 
tion of large fortunes, and our correspondent evidently 
argues that because millionaires first came into existence 
in the United States when the country was flooded with 
green-backs, fiat paper need only be issued in profusion 
to create great capitalists. Before formulating such a 
doctrine he would have done well to study the history 
of American finance, where he will find the following 
account of what happened in the days of green- 
backs :—‘ While the uncertainty of the markets and 
the fluctuations of prices have depressed legitimate 
trade, and caused manufacturing enterprise to be fitful 
and spasmodic, thus keeping the wages of honest labour 
below their nataral ratio to the cost of living, reckless 
speculations in stocks, gambling in gold, the corruption. 
of legislative bodies and municipal councils, and even 
of the courts of law, and dishonest mismanagement of 
railways and other great industrial undertakings, have 
been so fostered as to debauch the public conscience and 
cast a deep atain upon the national character. Scoundrel- 
ism and effrontery in finance have so far succeeded in 
amassing millions and escaping punishment that they 
have almost ceased to be regarded as disgraceful. The 
prolonged use of paper-money, and the enormous fiuctua- 
tions in its value Lave done even more harm to the morals 
of the country than to its commerce, its reputation, and its 
financial well-being.” All this has been seen on a smaller 
scale in Japan. It is true that commerce has been here 
sensibly crippled by the want of circulating media, but 
that want is due not to an insufficient, but to an excessive, 
issue of dinsatsu and their consequent diversion from the 
normal channels of trade. Capital for carrying on sound 
enterprises is virtually inaccessible, because rates of in- 
terest must of necessity be calculated so as to cover losses 
of principal due to currency depreciation, and because 
transactions of a gambling nature offer a far more profit- 
able field for its employment. M. Thiers, speaking of 
the depreciation of the French assignets in 1795, says 


that * to the horrors of famine were added the scandals of - 


reckless speculation and stock-jobbing, the sale of mer- 
chandice which had no existence, as the pretended traffic 
was only betting upon prices, and the diffusion of a taste 
for luxury, dissipation, and excess, which is the invariable 
concomitant of sudden mutations of fortune.’’ Can it be 
denied that d:msatsu have made Japan also familiar with 
these things, and that further issues would inovitably 
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qualify her to rank with France during the Revolution and “any Drince found guilty of furthering pretensions en- 
America during the War of Secession ? dangering the State should be bauished.” This was 
Many of our readers will probably think that the question | immediately adopted, as a substitute for the more arbitrary 
of “more Kinsatsu"’ docs not deserve 2 moment's con- | measure of the Deputies, and referred back to the latter 
sideration and that its discussion is a mere waste of time body, which received it with every indication of disf.vour. 
and space. So, too, reflecting Americans thought after the The debate was wild and violent, provoking at oue poiut 
revolutionary war, yet it is matter of history that several | a mitrailleuse of epithets, from which a weber of the 
of the States yielded to the popular clamour for ‘‘stop- | Ministry, M. de Mahy, extracted material for a chullenge 
laws,” “ teuder-laws,” and additional issues of paper-money, | which he transmitted to M. Faure, a vehement Bonapartist, 
thereby prolonging the period of uncertainty, confusion, | immediately after the session. M.Fauro averred, in sub- 
and suffering. Nothing of that sort need be appre- | stance, that though his words may have been warlike, 
hended in Japan, we trust, but still- it cannot be doubted | his purpose was Pickwickian, and nothing but ink was 
that we are entering a period when mauy faiths will be! shed in that episodical dispute. It may be worthy of re- 
sorely tried and when sound doctrines will have difficulty ' mark that, on the same day, a lunatio “ caused a sensa- 
in holding theirown. For while the issue of paper-money | tion” by haranguing the Chamber from thie gallery ; 
and its gradual depreciation impart a fictitious animation | yet nobody seems to have felt or noticed the sting of that 
to industry and commerce and relieve the pressure of debt, | accidental satire. 
the recall of the fiat notes and their gradual appreciation | As it was obvious that the divergent views of the two 
seem to carry the community back to worse evils than | Chambers could not be harmonized, aud that no exertions 
those from which it was originally rescued. Such a time | of M. Faillitres and his colleagues conld dispel the em- 
as the present has been well described as the state of| barrassment of the position, they surrendered office on 
collapse that sometimes follows the excitement and delirium | the 18th of February. A mercantile and financial depu- 
of a fever. Men are now coming to understand that the | tation, representing come two hundred millions of francs, 
ssue of paper-money was really a desperate measure, and | waited upon President Grévy with a petition that he would 
that the apparent prosperity it caused was temporary and | endeavour to relieve commerce from the iujurious effects of 
fallacious. As Kinsatsu appreciate, wages are depressed, | incessant crises. The President enid nothing as to the 
prices fall, trade stagnates,and bankruptcies become nume- | injustice of making him appear responsible for the vaga- 
rous, and for all these evils the public discover only one | ries of the popular assembly or the machinations of par- 
cause—' a scarcity of money "—whereas the truth is that! tisan agitators, but promised to do his best,— which he 
money is assuming a higher real value, that credit is pros- | would fain have accomplished by helping M. de Freycinet 
trated, and that capital is inactive. It is not sarprising | to the succession. This, as has been shown, was found 
that under these circumstances people should be found | impracticable, although the nomination would have been 
ready to cry out for a return to the days when, according | eminently acceptable to the Senate. It fell to M. Ferry, 
to their notions, money was plenty and prices high, and | who is not at all acceptable to the Senate, but who, it is 
the Government will have need of all its strength and re-{ supposed, may contrive to keep the Deputies in working 
solution to persist in a course which, though ultimately | order. The list of his associates has already been pub- 
Geatined to restore confidence in trade, stability to the|lished. The most significant name, under existing cir- 
markets, and prosperity to the country, is attended during | cumstances, is that of General Thibaudin, Minister of 
its early stages by considerable suffering and despondenoy. | War, who “ holds over” from the preceding Cabinet. M. 
: Ferry at once set himself to circumvent the Senate by re- 
questing the President to issue a decree depriving the 
FRENCH POLITICS. various princes of their military poete,—which decree was 
HE strain in French politics continues unabated, if, | Published February 24th. He furthermore annoanced his 
indeed, it does not increase. When we last glanced | intention of introducing a bill to punivh the promulgation 
at the situation—in the Weekly Mail of March 10th,— | ° political placards,—doubtless as a check to the propen- 
the Senate had so emphatically declared its hostility to | tities of Prince Jéréme, who alone has recently distiu- 
the harsh propositions of the Government with respect guiched himself by that method of inflaming the populace. 
to descendants of former sovereigns, that the Ministry of | Prince Jéréme, however, is not likely to be much dis- 
M. Faillitres could no longer hold together. A strong | turbed by anything M. Ferry can do. ‘I'he nephew of his 
desire was manifested by the better class of the com- | uncle is perhaps the only individual who has reason to 
munity that M. de Freycinct should be invited to form a | feel contented, from any point of view, with the condition 
Cabinet, and this desire was encouraged by the uncon-|of affairs. He, at least, has made a step in advance. 
cealed preference of President Grévy ; but it was speedily |He has effected a reconciliation with the Empress 
apparent that he could not control the Deputies, in their} Eugénie, and caused himself to be recognized by 
present temper, and the task was almost necessarily en-|all Bonapartiets, as the head of the House and Imperial 
trusted to M. Jules Ferry. Prince Jéréme Bonaparte heir. This has so elated him that he has started a 
had been released from durance, and, with his eldest son, | newspaper, the Appel au Peuple, as the requisite medium 
was visiting the Empress, in England. Those facts were | for the expression of his latest revised emotions. In this 
outlined by telegraph, and the details which have since |he protests against hie arrest, and calls for a plébiscite. 
arrived by mail offer few unexpected features. We find | He insists that the people have not been fairly heard on 
that the opposition to the Expulsion Bill, as passed by | the question of Republic versus Ewpire, and Le has not 
the Deputies, was led in the Senate by M.M. Waddington | the slightest doubt, though he is too cautions to say so in 
and Say, the former of whom submilted a proposal that! direct terms, that if a national vote could be taken, he 
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would be caught up by the breath of the multitude as by 


a whirlwind, and borne triumphantly thereon to the throne 


of his two predecessors. But if, on the other hand, he is 
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| 
position of aliens, through foreign alliances. ‘The decree 
issued by Grévy, at Ferry's behest, touches ouly a few of 
the above, but it is not supposed that the Prime Minister 


subjected to the blasts of persocution, he will allow himself will abstain from further efforts in the same direction, or 


to be blown safely across the channel, where a family wel- 
come at Farnborough always awaits him. Asan cffset to 
the establishment of the Appel au Peuple, we observe that 
Félix Pyat, who never leaves off hating the Bonapartes, and 
who is supposed to curtail his eleep at nights lest he should 
loge some active hours of wide-awake animosity, has re- 
vived his highly seasoned journal, Le Vengeur, in which 
he originated the celebrated campaign against the column 
in the Place Vendéme and doomed to dire defeat and dis- 
ruption the bronze statue of the firat Napoléon. M. Pyat 
has thus far selected no especial object of aversion, but is 
content to rail impartially at everybody. Like the belli- 
gerent son of Colambia, he scents a “free fight,” and 

desires to be ‘‘ counted in.” His reappearance in the réle 

of anarchist has, of course, no significance beyond that o 

illustrating, in its way, the extremity of unreasoning 
excitement which prevails. 


It may be worth while to point out the several person- 
ages who are likely to be affected by the proscriptive 
measures which the radical deputies would be glad to 
enforce. Among the Bonapartes are the ex- Empress, who 
does not reside in France, aud would lose only the privi- 
lege of visiting that country ; Prince Jéréme; his wife, the 
Princess Clotilde, who with her daughter dwells near 
Turin ; the Princes Victor and Lonis (Jéréme's sons), the 
former a volunteer in an Orleans regiment, the latter a 
pupil at the Lycée Charlemagne; Priucess Mathilde; the 
children of Pierre Bonaparte and Murat, and perhaps a 
few others, less conspicuous. Captain Bonaparte, the 
grandson of the senior Jéréme's American wife, has never 
been formally acknowledged by the family, and is not 
considered dangerous to the Republic. . Neither are the 
numerous off-shoots whose consanguinity, like Walewski’s, 
is indisputable, but the nature of whose relationship is not 
proclaimed on the house-tops. The head of the Bourbons, 
known as the Comte de Chambord, is with his wife at 
Frohsdorf, in Austria, and will not be tempted to approach 
France, unless he receive the long awaited summons to 
enter as king,—which will never reach his ear. Other 
Bourbons inhabit France, but they belong to the Spanisl: or 
Italian branches, and are simply foreign sojourners in the 
land. The Orleans family are more accessible to their 
enemies. All of them, we believe, reside in their own 
country, or have estates there. The Comte de Paris, with 
his household, live most at his castle in Normandy. 
The young Duc d’Orleans is a pupil at the Stanislas Col- 
Jege. The Duc de Némours is a general of the army, in 
reserve, stationed at Paris ; and his son, the Duc d’Alencon, 
is an artillery captain at Vincennes, where he dwells with 
his wife and children. The Duc de Chartres and his family 
live at Rouen, in which city his regiment is stationed. 
Prince de Joinville is an admiral, and his son, the Duc de 
Penthidvre has until lately been a naval lieutenant. The 
Doc d’Aumale, on the resired list, has bis quarters at 
Chautilly. These, we believe, are the only members of the 
House of Orleans who could be injuriously affected ; for the 
Dac de Montpensier and the Comte d’Eu have by mar- 
riage become members of the ruling families of Spain and 
Brazil. Several ladies of the same line are also in the 
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that the Deputies would allow him to do so, if he were 
thus leniently disposed. 

Such was the aspect of French domestic politics, as 
shown by the reports which last reached us by mail. 
There have since been a few disquieting telegrams, but 
their purport is uncertain. Externally France has no 
cause for grave uneasiness near her own borders, although 
the German newspapers are commenting with something 
more than spitefulness upon the continuauce of General 
Thibaudin in the Ministry,—that officer, according to them, 
having broken his parele, after Motz. It is needless to say 
that General Thibaudin denies the trath of this charge and 
offers an explanation which everybody will hope to be a 
sufficient one. Looking to greater distances,—to Mada- 
gascar, the interior of Africa, Tonquin, Tahiti, and other 
places the charms of which have fired the spirit of French 
acquisitiveness,—we find a cloudier atmosphere, and dis- 
cern symptoms of danger which might be more vague if 
affairs at home were in a reassuring state. Thus far, the 
Republic stands erect, though not in that attitude of firm- 
ness which would gratify its friends. It cannot long re- 
main motionless, and we have yet to see whether its next 
decisive movement will be the step gui cedte, or that which 
saves. 


BANKRUPTCY LEGISLATION. 


i Keetrecdais and much needed reforms are pending in 

the Britivh Baukruptcy laws; and sigus are not want- 
ing that the initiative thus taken will be followed by other 
countries. In America the matter commands the earnest 
attention of economists and politicians ; but owing to the 
practical autonomy of the various States in all their 
domestic legislation, there is likely to be grave difficulty - 
in compiling a‘code which shall be uniform throughout 
United States territory. On the other hand, as the British 
arrangements when completed will admittedly serve as s 
model for the American, and probably for other Govern- 
ments, them only is it worth while, for the present, to 
consider here. The whole subject has been exhaustively 
discussed in a series of articles in the Economist, which 
able and influential journal expresses its sense of the 
importance of the legislation referred to by premising that 
the first instalment of the new Commercial Code ought to 
consist ofa just and rational Bankruptcy Law. It then 
proceeds to the consideration of the principles upon which 
such a law should be based, remarking that two main 
objects must be kept in view. The first great requisite is 
that a genuine and searching investigation should be made 
into the past history and present condition of the in- 
solvent's business, in the interest alike of the public and 
the creditors, This scrutiny should be “ disinterested and 
independent;" and all proceedings connected with it 
should be perfectly open and above-board. By this means 
bankruptcy would be regarded as an ordeal to be dreaded 
aud nota release to be anticipated. ‘The Oourt would 
have to assume much more activity in its administration 
than it does at present, All insolvency proceedings should 
be begun before it, continued subject to its close supervi- 
sion, aud closed only wheu, aud not before, it has given 
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its sanction in accordance with fixed and inflexible rules. 
It should compel the fullest disclosure of the affairs of the 
debtor, whether or not such proceeding be desired by the 
creditors. No composition should be valid unless approved 
by the Court :—the discharge of the debtor should be 
‘matter solely for judicial decision, and in no way dependent 
upon the weakness, interest, or connivance of creditors. 
Buch is a naystem outlined by the Economist, in whose 
experienced opinion some strictly enforced method of the 
kind is the only means of avoiding the devices which 
result in illusory compositions and other abuses that have 
Drought discredit upon the Bankruptcy Laws. 

The second great object to be attained is the swift and 
inexpensive realization and distribution of the assets of 
the insolvent, which result also the Economist thinks 
more likely to be achieved by the intervention of a 
public authority than by the abandonment of the work 
to the uncontrolled discretion of the persons immediately 
interested. Curtailment of the powers, and rigid enforce- 
meat of the responsibity of the creditors’ trustee are the 
eforms here most demanded. ‘Ihey can be effected only 
dy waking his nomination and continuance in office subject 
to the approval of the Court, and by the establishment of 
& fixed scale of remuneration for his services. Long ex- 
‘perience has proved that, without such control and limited 
responsibility, the trastee, supposed to be the creature 
and servant of the creditors, becomes their master; and, 
‘besides, under the “‘fee system,” he has a direct pecuniary 
‘interest in prolonging the duration of the liquidation, and 
not unfrequently in equandering the assete, The weari- 
some delays, involving loss of time and money and temper, 
which are features of this method, dishearten the creditors, 
who often write off their claims as bad debts, thus perhaps 
causing @ surplus which falls into the hands of the crafty 
trustee. Two years ago, says the Economist, no less than 
five million pounds sterling, in unclaimed dividends and 
assets, were in the possession of the liquidators. 

The two schemes thus sketched are the main reforms 
advocated on the civil side of bankruptcy legislation, but 
our contemporary farther urges the adoption of a clear 
definition and classification of acts of bankruptcy and the 
removal of certain variances and inequalities which dis- 
figure the present system. 

One article dealing with the criminal side of the question 
adopts a very interesting line of argument. Pursuing the 
idea emanating from its previous proposals, the Economist 
holds that no statute will be complete or adequate 
which contents itself with merely securing a searching 
inquiry into the causes of a bankrupt's failure, and a 
rapid and economical realization and distribution of his 
estate. In the variety of causes which contribute to insol- 
vencies, dishonest trading must be reckoned and sucha 
reckless abuse of credit as is commercially immoral and 
often fraudulent. These abuses will never be checked, 
mot to say eradicated, until the treacherous devices by 
which oredit is procured and property collusively 
alienated by persons knowing themselves to be on the 
brink of failure, are treated as offences of a very heinous 
kind under the Criminal Law. Our contemporary says 
well :—‘* There are few things more shocking to the sense 
of justice or more detrimental to the real interests of the 
community, than the disproportion in point both of cer- 
tainty and of severity between the penal consequences of 
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ordinary larceny and of commercial fraud.” This disparity 
should be removed, and thieving debtors should be pun- 
ished with inflexibility equal to that with which people 
guilty of the kindred crimes of forgery and embezzlement 
are now treated. The task here set for the legislature and 
the criminal authorities is doubtless one of exceptional 
difficulty ; but this, “ though a good reason for proceeding 
cautiously, is a very bad reason for doing nothing at all.” 
The great defect of the existing penal statute dealing with 
this subject, as well as of its companion measure, the 
Bankruptcy Act, is said to be the fallacy which underlies 
all this legislation, that the self interest and public spirit 
of the creditors can be relied on, both to enforce their own 
rights and to vindicate those of the community. ‘ The 
two kinds of reform hang together ; and until a compul- 
sory examination of every insolvent’s affairs is had by the 
Court, it will be impossible to enforce laws against mer- 
cantile fraud.” Legislation directed to such ends as these 
will scarcely meet the approval of our foremost philoso- 
phers, who cannot fail to see in it a new assumption by 
the State of fuctions whose independent exercise is a 
condition essential to the growth of social vitality. 








A KOREAN GAOL. 





Western civilization is much needed in Korea, if for no 
better reason than to ameliorate the condition of the poor 
wretches whose faults, fullies, or misfurtanes have condemned 
them to the seclusion of one of those terrible dens of torture 
and infamy which in that coantry do duty for prisons. We 
have the description, evidently by no means exaggerated, of 
an eye-witness and sufferer, no less a personage than the B. 
CO. Missionary Bishop Ridel, who, having escaped death in the 
Korean persecutions of 1866, was subsequently appointed to 
take the place of his martyred chief, the late Bishop Imbert, 
who fell a victim with several of his priests and countless 
nambers of his flock. It was not until late in 1877 that 
Myr. Ridel again succeeded in crossing the frontier, and 
making his way to the capital, where he at once assumed his 
fanctions and organized his Church, Very fow months after. 
wards, at the end of Jaunary in the following year, his hoase 
was surprised and he arrested, his whereabouts having been 
discovered through the interception of his couriers, bearing 
letters, on the Chinese border. Daring four mouths he saffered 
all the rigours and horrors of detention in Korean custody, and 
has left a simple narrative, in the form of a letter to his 
family, of his life during that period. Of ghastly interest is 
his description of the common prison and its terrors, and the 
barbarities its miserable denizens have to sustain, till in the 
majority of cases death comes to release them—a tale the more 
awful that it is told with the supreme, the almos¢ fanatic, calm- 
ness of one to whom persecution on earth is a furetaste of the 
joys of elysiam, and a tortaroas martyrdom Lat an ineffable 
glory. After a lerm of comparatively considerate treatment 
in the guard-rooms of the police runners, he was thrown, 
awaiting his fate, into the gaol reserved for robbers, Christians, 
and debtors, where he remained antil in June he was released 
at the instance of the Peking Government, and harried across 
the frontier to Newchiwang. 

He describes his entry into prison as follows :—The first 
person that he met was his old steward or butler, a Cliristian 
known as Choi John, who from motives of pradence was very 
silent at the anexpected encounter with his master. 

The gaoler showed me the place that I had tooccupy. The other 
pris.ners were obliged to make room, and for this operation one of 
them rose to take three steps. The warder observed him, and at 
once dealt him a blow with acudgel that he held in his hand: 
then, as the poor victim cried out, a second and a third stroke 
followed. I endeavored to apne this savage brate, who without 
any reason inflicted euch barbarous usage on a poor, innocent man. 
Alas! it was roses to what I had to witness many times afterwards. 
The runner and the warder left us. I continued to ask questions 
of my old Jobn, who would scarcely answer me. At last he was 
able to say. “All of us bere are Christians with the exception of 
an old beathen at the bottom of the room. who appears to have 
been placed here in order to overlook us, Therefore it is not safe 
to speak, especially on any subject pertaining to religion.” I 
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immediately understood that the mau referred to must be a spy : 
and that it was important not to infringe the rules of the place ; 
and so in my simplicity I asked what were the regulations, and 
what ove had to do and so on. The old heathen heard me, and 
with a hoarse, quick voice replied :—“ The regulations, the regula- 
tions! You have to sit on your straw, and remain quiet!” 

This was in the evening. The chamber, or rather cabin, 
was built of solid masonry and lined with disjointed planks of 
Jinden-wood, ‘The only opening was a door, always closed at 
night. In the roof a few wooden bars, disposed in the form 
of a dormer, adwitted a little light and air, The only furni- 
ture in the place was a layer of rotten straw, exhaling a vile 
odour, and swarming with insect vermin and rats. 

The prisoners were divided into three principal categories, 
to wit :—robbers, prisoners for debt, and Christians, with 
some other misdemeanants. Each of these classes were con- 
fined in a separate locality. The thieves are most to be pitied. 
Daring Bishop Ridel’s captivity they were generally about 
thirty in namber, kept in fetters day and night. (The 
gyves consist of two picces of wood superposed about four 
(sic) wetres long and 0.15m, deep. In the lower plank are 
two holes open at the back into which fit the aukles of the 

risoner ; the upper piece plays, like the top of our old 

nglish stocks, on a hinge at one end. When shut it 
encloses the feet in the grooves below, and is held by a bolt 
at the extremity). ‘The wretched robbers were in a terrible 
condition, and all suffering from illness, devoured by the 
itch, with their numerons wounds rotting. Perishing of 
hunger, they were walking corpses, nothing but skin and bone ; 
and many of them could hardly take the step or ¢wo required 
to carry them from their den tu the outer air when they were 
allowed to go out for a time. The narrator describes the 
sight of them asthe most horrible imaginalble—one that mast 
be seen to be realized. Meanwhile all is dono that can be 
done to make them more miserable, to brutalize them. They 
are barely allowed to sleep. Gaolers armed with big clubs 
watch them ; and when overcome with fatigae and drowsiness 
some poor creature dozes off, he ix promptly awakened by 
heavy blows on the back, legs, head, anywhere. Frequently 
daring the should-be silent hours, the Bishop heard the 
savage blows administered by drunken warders to thei un- 
happy charges, whose last breath was often beaten out of 
them on the spot. Night and day one -ronnd of bruises and 
curses at the hands of gavlers, who are likened rather to tigers 
than men, and are sure of impanity in their fiendishuess. 
They have but to say that their murdered victim has died of 
disease. The corpse is flung into a dead-house antil the 
following night, when scavengers remove it and expose it in a 
wood beyond the ramparts. Well may the thieves’ dungeon 
be portrayed as tho nearest possible image of hell upon earth. 
The inmates are all nearly naked: many are wholly so, sum- 
mer and winter ; others may have a scrap of rotten stuff to 
pat round their loins when they are driven ont of their lair. 
The few who have some remnants of clothing left cannot wash 
them. It is impossibio even to obtain a drop of water for 
bands and face, except now and then when the wretched 
beings can find an opportanity to dip their fingers in the hole 
of stinking, putrid water in the courtyard, and swear their 
faces, chests, and legs with the componnd. §o, scab and 
scarvy have full possession of their bodies. No distinction is 
made in their treatment. Doubtless, there are many great 
criminals among them, bat the majority are confined for steal- 
ing things of litle valae. Mgr. Ridel moralizes to the effect 
that if one woald apprehend all the brigands in the peninsula 
it would be best to begin with the gaolers and police ranners 
themselves, He had a lively experience of their dexterity and 
unblashing rapacity, both in bis house on the occasion of his 
arrest, and when his already pillaged baggage was retarned 
to him on his retarn jonmey toward China. 

The food of the prison, for robbers and Christians alike, 
consists of a small bowl of rice without any seasoning morn- 
ing and evening. Debtors and ordinary misdemeanants are 
certainly better treated than the robbers. They may hold 
converse with relations and friends: they receive their meals 
from outside—the prison does not wuintain them—they 
play, laugh, and even feast before the eyes of the famished 
robhers, At the time referred to, the debtors confined were 
for the most part Government employés. The rale seems to 
be to keep them till they have parted with theirlast sapeck. For 
all, except the robbers, the mere discipline of the prison where 
the Bishop was kept, appears to have heen of the loosest, At 
daybreak a gaoler opened the doors, when those who wished 
to go into the yard coald do so, A* night, shortly after 
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sundown, the prisoners were counted ; the warders assembled ; 
and one of them was told off into each dungeon to take charge 
of it. The doors were shut, and fastened on the outside with 
Lig transverse bars, secured with chains, From that moment 


. | till the next moruing it was impossible to go out, whether 


for sickness or any other purpose. No one remained near 
to open: the gaoler who locked up slept in town ; and 
thus in case of fire the prisoners would have been burned 
alive. Indeed, the warder before hia departure invariably 
shouted out the order not to sleep and to beware of fire ; 
and the robbers were made to sing and shoat all night to 
keep other immates awake, as well as themselves. With 
such a life, next to no food or sleep, a foetid atmosphere, 
neither water nor change of clothing, no wouder that men 
entering a Korean gaol healthy and robust and not otherwise 
illtveated, should in three weeks’ time be nothing but walk- 
ing skeletons. ‘Truly Korean yavlers aud executioners—they 
combine both offices—must be more debased than their 
confréres in any: other part of the workl, The chief-wanter 
appeared to be friendly to the Bishop and hia fellow Christiana, 
that is to say he did not illuse or beat them, At the same 
time there is no doubt that at the heck of the Judge he would 
have put a rope round the necks of all of them and strangled 
them on the spot. He was asket once if he had seen many 
Christians?) He replied that he had known haudreds, “Were 
they good and peaceable subjects?” He bad not a word 
too laudatory to say of them. “Did he kill) many?” 
“At that time the prison was full of them; and to make 
room, we strangled a certain number every «day ; we only 
kept them about two or three days.” As for the other 
gaolers their maliguity appeared to know no bounds, A 
greater distraction even than beating the robbers was that of 
strangling any prisoner—an office which they executed with 
jokes and Inughter. When their chief once heard the noise of 
blows feom theie heavy cadgels he went to stop their bratality. 
To avenge themselven, and to escape bis attention, they tok 
the notion of fixing an iron spike like an ox-goad on the end 
of a small staff, which they thew employed to prod their 
victims, whose groaus andl stifled shouts were pitiful to 
hear, One day a poor Christian, aprey to a burning fever, 
asked them for a little water.” Yes, you hound! we'll give 
you water!’ they said; and thereupon began to stab him 
with their goals, and worked so thoroughly that he died 
within two hours. His murderers eaid he had saccumbed 
to sickness; and there was no semblance of inquiry into 
the real cause of his death. 

During His Greatness’ sojourn ia this den of assassins 
such horrible bratalities as le describes were of hourly oc. 
currence, except for a short period of official mouming, when 
they partially ceased, together with trials and executions, 
They were recommenced with the strangling of a criminal. 
‘The operation was in this wise : the victim being a robber de- 
nouneed and arrested by his own cousin, a police-ruuner, Oa 
the 3rd of May the gaolers opened the door of the dead-hoase, 
and passed, throngh a hole in it, one end of a rope leaving 
the other end outside—an unmistakeable sign that some one 
was about tobe strangled. But who? Fancy the terror and 
apprehension of most of the prisoners. Theit suspense was 
of short duration. Those in the court were sent back to 
their dungeons whose doors were locked. The warders went 
to the robber’s appartment, and ordered the wretch just above. 
mentioned to come out and be choked. In a second he was 
seized, dragged to the dead-hoase, where a bight of the rope 
was passed round his neck, and the door was closed upon 
him, Four gaolers seized the end of the rope outside, and 
began to hanl away with as little concern as sailors show while 
hoisting a sail. When the cord was well taut, they maile it 
fast to a post driven for the purpose into the ground:: the job 
wasdone. Two hours later one of the youngest of the gaolers 
went to look through a crack in the door, and ran back saying, 
langhingly,—‘ His legs are moving yet.” The rope was 
tightened. This execution was a noiseless one: no or 
sigh was heard from the victim. By sach a method handreds, 
perhaps thousands, of Christians perished in the persecutions 
of 1866-8. 

Not qnite so barbarous is the ordinary system of punishing 
soldiers, an operation which the Bishop bad frequent occasion 
to know of as applied to men stationed at the Guard Hoase, 
near which he was confined befure being committed to prison. 
Among the troops were many well-conducted men, quiet, and 
attentive to their duty. Others, naturally, combined all the 
opposite qualities, two or three specially distinguishing them- 
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selves in Ladness, There was one, named Ruck, tall, trong, 
and stout, who passed very few days without receiving correc- 
tion. He would come in drunk, and quite unable to take his 
tarn of service, would be put in fetters, and allowed to sleep. 
On the following morning his chief woald have hin up, aud 
sentence him to three, five, or ten blows with a plank, Mur, 
Ridel was often invited to witness this pauishment, but in- 
variably refused, with an expression of pity for the poor 
defaulter which greatly amused the runners, However, 
thongh His Greatuess would not see, he could not help hearing 
all that tuok place, The culprit was stretched face downward 
on a mat before his comrades: his officer rebuked him ; then 
@man armed with a plank some eight fect long approached, 
and at the word of command raised his instrument, and 
brought it down upon the thighs of the offender, wha did not 
fail to yell. To drown his cries two other soldiers sung, in a 
different key to his, iru, oh, ee, at each blow, The stripes 
were delivered at intervala, not very far apart, during which 
the chief scolded in a crescendo ecale of severity aud even 
anger, There isa way of using the plank by which the striker 
cau spare a comrade, and frequently the punishment is a mere 
farce ; but the Bishop has seen men who, afler ten strokes 
of the plank, had lost the skin from their severely wounded 
thighs, They fainted ander the infliction, and were more than 
@ month in recovering from its effects, 

Occasionally, and specially in the early days, the Bishop 
observed among his captors some of those touches of nature 
which make the whole world kin. After having plundered his 
boxes, the runners did notchesitate not only to show him their 
spoile, but to ask him to what use they were intended. . . 
+. ‘Another time they brought me a piece of soap asking 
what it was. I resolved to amuse them and I think I suc- 
cceded pretty well ; for after I had shown them how to make 
soap-babbles they aet to work, each with all his might, even 
the mandarins, who blew as strongly as anyone—to swell the 
babbles which they admired. They even sent for their friends 
Outside to come and admire this miracle ; aud I believe that 
they all wanted to have soap of their own. Many besought 
me for some, in vain as I possessed nothing at all.” Que day 
@ ranner asked His Greatness whether soap was good to eat ; 
and was of course answered in the negative, and told that it 
would sicken any one eating it, “8o1!" said he, “I gave my 
little boy, ten years of age, a piece ; and he, thinking from the 
ecent that it was a piece of cake, ate it, and became very ill.” 
Monscignear took advantage of the occasion to warn his 
eustodians that in his baggage were several European medi- 
eines which were good if properly prescribed, but carelessly 
used might*prove dangerous, and even lethal, “Oh, bat 

pe-wine,” said one, “isn’t that good? Well we know 
it!” Another added—“Oh! and is it not strong? I 
ewallowed a few caps and got so jolly drunk, that I did not 
awake until next day!” Asa matter of fact they had drunk 
all the mass-wine in store at the mission. But enongh ; or 
we shall wanier too far away from the legitimate purpose of 
this article, which was werely to describe briefly a Korean 
Gaol, from the data given us by one who has experienced ite 
terrible hospitality. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 
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(Our readers must distinctly understand that we are in no sense 
responsible for the sentiments or opinions of our Correspondents, 
for the accuracy of their assertions, or for the deductions they may 
choose to draw therefrom. ] 


THE CURE FOR THE STAGNATION IN TRADE. 
To tae Eprror or tHe “Japan WREKLY Man...” 

S12,—In comparing the prosperity of nations and drawing 
inferences as to the requirements of Japnn to enable her to 
-enter upon an era of advancement in wealth, the writer of the 
article in the Jj Shimpo, a translation of which appears in 
_your iesue of the 20th iustant, eecks to imprexs upon his readers 
that the base of the prosperity of the United Btates is centered 
in her foreiga trode. That the tiade and commerce of the 
UWnited States has assumed large proportions is most true, but 
the foreign trade is but a small item compared with the bulk of 
internal traffic. The iuter-state trade is tbe trade that e:wploys 
the great aggregate of capitnl and the main source of national 
wealth. The main factor, however, of the prosperity of the 
country lies iu the manufacturing industries of the people. OF 
the immeuse wealth of the couulry there is a large percentage 
utilized in manufacturing enterprises; the monthly pay ralls 
of these manufacturers represent millions of dollare, distributed 
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among hundreds of thousands of Mechanics, operatives, and 
laborera, The agriculture of the United States assumes opera- 
tions of amazing magnitude, affording not only food for the 
people, but a surplus of many million of tons to be sold for 
export. It is impos-ible to compare Japanese resources with 
thoxe of the United States in regard to agriculture as the 
nature and formation of the country will not admit of develop- 
Ment tn any way comparable with the United States. There 
are the broad prairies aud almost illimitable alluvial valleys, 
where agricultural undertakings are perfected on a acale the 
magnitude of which is impowible in Japan ; benides, ic is 
Country of vast accommodation for live stuck of all kinds: 
cattle and sheep are grazing over plains that ave bounded by 
exterior lines including more square miles than the entire 
empire of Japan. Not only muxt Japan be content to look 
upon and aduire the vust resources of the Duited States. All 
th» world besides must do the same. It is a delusion that 
foreign trade han brought the vast aggregation of capital to the 
Citizens of the union, Though, to be sure, that has been one 
of the factors. It must be remembered that it is within the 
memory of this generation, when in the United States it was 
rare to find a man holding property of any kind to the 
value of $50,000, though Girard accumulated $15,000,000, aud 

wha Jacot Aator died holding some $30,000,000, and Whituey 
som-~ $10,000,000. Until the war of the rebellion, a man in 
the United States who was the holder of a capital of $10,000 
wes considered a rich man. The expenditures of the Cuutral 
Government were only some $90,000,000, and at thut the Execu- 
tiveand Congress were maligned for extravagance and waste. 
The bouds of the government then outstanding were held at 
15,f discount. Atthe outset, when war was iuangurated b 
the -oath, the government was with a bankrupt treasury, ail 
there wasa wantouf money with the people. From the cx amity 
of war waa eng-ndered the wealth of the people of the United 
States. The government being without coin Money, and being 
unable to secure it, wan compelled to resurt to the expedient of 
issuing fiat money, the notorions gtven-backs Lnown now 
all over the world. The patriotism of the people was equal 
to the task of receiving this paper on a par wish gold ouly for 
8 peried of some sixty days, when it began to fluctuate in 
value as compared with gold. The expenditures of the 
Guv-rument were of auch maguitade, that at one time the 
daily cat of maintaining it was $3,000,000 and all readers of 
history are well aware uf the vast amount of money thus ixned 
by the Treasury Department. Nearly five thousand millions 
of paper was issued firet and Inst, much of it being ultimately 
aleorted in exchange fur bonds issued by the governmeut. At 
one time this paper was quoted at 280 for 100 gold. It was 
during chis periud when the foreign trade was al ita Lowest ebb, 
aud when more than « million of meh were engaged in war, that 
the foundations of colossal fortunes were laid. Fortunes 
multiplied rapidly, and began to take large proportions ; millions 
were talked of as tens of thousands had been before, and ex- 
Peniitures and tucomes were correspondiugly increased in every 
circle of s--ciety. 

What Japan needs first is more currency. A beggarly 
ameunt of circulating medium, be it of gold, silver, or paper, of 
only 140,000.000 yen. which gives to each inhabitant of the 
Empire «nly 5 yen, will never suffice to develop the latent re- 
sources, of this ur any other country. Instead of casting about 
for devices to diminish the volume of paper, the Government 
should proceed to put at least as mach again into circulation. 
Andeven then the good work should not be stopped. Mure money 
would stimulate enterprise and trade, and enhance the prices of 
coman. dities and the price of labor. It would start manufacturin, 
iu every direction. The taxes from rice lauds should be receiv 
in kind. And the country should do as the writer of the article 
in the Jit Shimpo asserts the people once did, drink water and 
use its arms fora pillow antil the treaty of the present time 
regulating the tariff is amended in the interest of Japan, and 
until foreigners consent to beoome subject to the lews of the 
Empire. Foreign trade should drop to nil ao far as imports 
are iu question. Japan is without a foreign debt of magnitade, 
the pe-ple know nothing of hard money, and have no use for it 
except so far as they require it to pay for foreigu merchandise. 
Let. the currency of the country continue to be paper. 
While the world is purchasing of the commodities Japau 
has co cell, silver will flow iuto the country and command 
its walue according to the demand there is for it. As a 
circulating medium it will not have a standing as against 
paper, but be au article of morchandise. The patri -tixm of the 
people should sustain every effort made to circumscribe the 
importation of every article except thome needed for the develop- 
ment of the energies and lnbor of the country. w material 
should be the main imports uutil the time when the industries 
of the land are firmly established. Roads should be made al] 
over the land to afford means of transit for persons and products, 
Extraterritoriality should be obliterated, and the couutry opened 
np to trade and traffic throughout ite breadth and i FF 
Prosperity, like obarity, should be looked for at home. t 
foreign trade take care of itself, but be atientive to the davelapa 
ment of Lome industries, and that, well done, the sequence wil 
be fureign trade to meet the wider demands prosperity 
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engeuders. If taxen were paid in kind so far as rice lands are 
concerned, the Goverumnent would be in receipt of all the coin 
it would need in time of peace, by entering the markets of 
the world as a seller of grain. Icis the opinion of the writer, 
that if the Government would put afloat one hundred million 
of paper, in addition to what is now in the hands of the peo; le, 
expendi: g it in read building, improving waste nlaces hy build- 
ing cauals fur irrigating purposes, and generally placing the 
conntry in» condition that would render it peesible to fully 
develop the resources of the interior, an era of pureizee! 
dawn upon the Jand.—Yours, &c., 8. 








THE ASSAULT ON THE REDAN. 


The following interesting essay has been contributed by 
General S. E. Gordon, C.B., to the Reyal Artillery Institation, 
from whose proceedings we extract it :-— 

A feeling approaching to indignation is periodically rained 
in some of us when, from time to time, we read paragrarhe 
touching upon our shortcomings, aa connécted with the part 
taken by our soldiers in the final axsault when the southern 
side of Sebustopol fell inte our hands through the retention of 
the Malak..ff by the French. : 

The following paragrayh in the excellent treatise of my 
friend of 40 yearn, who won the Gold Medal of the B.A. Institu- 
tion for the secoud time this year, appears in page 121 of the Pro- 
ceedings :-—“ It is probable that—if, at the last operation of 
mounting five of the heaviest guns which were intended to 
reduce the flanking defences of the Great Redan, and eo pre- 

re it for the impending British Axzault, coul! have been 
achioved inatend vf mincarrying entirely on two ing 
night.—the British columus would have reached the inerior 
of the work iu such order as to have been able ts maintain 
themselves there . . . and the credit of the British 
Arms . would have taken a higher place in history 
than it owns to day.” Y 

On rending this paragraph, all the declamation of the P:exs, all 
the clamour raised at our supposed failure (more than binted 
at again above) were recalled to mind, and rai-ed the feeling of 
indignation at the injustice done to war brave soldiers whe tuuk 
part in that assault, and has induced me to strive t bring mor.- 
forcibly before our Corps at any rate, the reat atate of the cane, 
and thux show that, so far from failing, our gallant Infantry 
suceeded in what it was intended they should do, in the face uf 
a necessitated departure from an accepted axiom, tbat an 
assault given by Lesiegers before the trenches are bruugl: close 
up to the breech invites failure ; aud consequently we have 
reavon to glory in the true records of the event of 8th S-prem- 
ber, 1855, instead of taking the low place anid to be assigned to 
us “in history” by the parugraph above bre aud by 

‘writers who either bave ignored the facts of the case, or ase 
unacquainted with them. — ae 

My object in writing is in no way to criticies the very able 
essay of Colonel Smyth ; for I entirely agree with bim in bis 
remarks on the want of power of the R.A. during the sieg-, 
chiefly from paucity of men, but partly also from the want of 
previous education and instruction in the hard-worked Artillery- 
men who earned suc glory in the trenches, 

The circumstances connected with the final assanlt are 
depicted in the Note of the General Officers R.A. and BE given 

below and the action taken thereon. 

The Note (which it happened to be my duty to have to 
tranalate from the French eome days before the assault), was 
accepted by the Generals Commauding in-Chief : it should b. 
carefully read that the puree for which the several columns 
of assault were launched may be fully understood. A rough 
sketch is attached to snable readers to acquaint themeclves 
with the pusition of the several works allu to, : 

Attention is particularly called to oe ap tiear of the 

y 


Note printed iu Italics, because, it shows cle the following 
points :— 
1. The object of the Allies was te obtain possession of 
the Malakoff, and— 
2 With a view to retain the Malakoff after it was in ion 
of the French, assaults were to be made by the lish on 


the French on the defences on the 
Town, % prevent the enemy massing their troops to reco- 
ver the work ; the retention of which by the Allies would 
render “ the fall of the Karabilnia suburbs inevitable.” 


Nor. 

“The undersigned baving met in purenance of the orders of 
the Generals-in-Chief are of opinion that the labors of the Siege 
have reached sucha point that the asxault should take place 
without delay ; the considerations on which they found their 


opinions are these— 
P In the attack of the Town the works have remained for a 


long time stationary ; they cannot be pushed further without 


the Redan, ard b: 


great 

“B.tore the Redan, the English have made some progress 
but cannot pusb further without great difficulties, which would 
entail serious impodimeuts to the attack. 
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“ Before the fort of the Mulakuff the French Artillery has. 
attained a marked superiority over that of the place; under its 
protection the approaches have arrived at aboot 25 yards. 
from the place before the Town, the ground permitting the sa 
to be proceeded with ; it is doubtless possible to get near stongly 
to the ditch to blow in the counter-scurp with a mine, but it 
munat be considered on the one hand the approaches could not 
be made with..ut great losa, on the otber that it will require at 
lenst 8 or 10 days fire, which our Artillery could not sustain 
without exhausting its wee . 

“ Befure the Little an we are 25 yards from the ditch, 
but are stopped there by the nature of the ground, which is so- 
rocky that it ia nearly impossible to advance. 

“The moment to give the assault bas then arrived, and theee 
are the di-positions which it appears ought to be adopted to. 
give the greatest ponsible assucauce of success tu the decisive 
operations. 

“The principal attack should be direcied on the work of the- 
Malakoff ; if we su in scaling it and making a solid lodg- 
ment, the fall of the Karabiluia suburb will be inevitable. 

“The Ruasiana are constructing a 2nd enceinte between the 
Malakoff aud the Little Redan ; thia enceinte, parily armed but 
atill incomplete, can be easily scaled iu many points. 

“We suppone that the attack in front of the Malakoff wil? 
be made by three columns ; the first, sallying from the trenches 
nearest the town, will attnck directly the Malakoff work ; the 
second, leaving the trenchen nearest the Little Redan, will scale 
that work, and will then turn the 2nd enceinte: the third, that 
of the centre, will leave the 6th parallel, and arriving necessarily 
a little after the others, will march directly upon the curtain, 
and after scaling it, will Lear to the left to attack the Malakoff, 
or previously the 2nd enceinte, if the ovluinn ou the right sbalb 
not bave already turned it. 

“The object of the three columns will he to scale the Mala- 
koff and the Little Redan and the triangle enclosed between 
the two enceinfes, and to maintain the ground against all 
attempta of the enemy to re-take it. Such ix the importance of 
the soxition that? the enemy will ne doubt make every effort to 
regain tt. tarda esd ep dela hake areas snp epee 
enemy's forces which results from the great extent of the fortifications 
of Sehastupol ; to this end, when the success on the attack on the 

alakoff shall be im, and at an agtred signal, the Evglish 
will usnuult the Redan, and the French at the same time the 
works of the town. 

“The assault of the Redan will be in three columns; that 
on the right will pare by the alope to the left of the ravine by 
Karabilinia ; that of the ceutre marching towards the enlient ; 
that of the left by the right slope of the great ravine; in each 
case the attack of the flank columns will remain dependent on 
the effect produced by the English Artillery on the Redan 
Batteries which flank the slopes. 

“To avoid the obstacles which the enemy bas accumulated at 
the aalient of the Bantion du M&t, che iun will not be- 
directly attacked ; the principal assault will be en the central 
Bastion between its salient and the lunette on its left. The 
column of as-ault on arriving at the terreplein of the Bastion. 
will extend towards the left to guard agaiust the return of the 
enemy, who will come doul-tless from the side of the quarantine ;. 
and when it shall be e-tablished in the ition, it will turn a 
part of its force to the right to turn the Bastion du }14t by the 

otge, and scale the Garden Batteries. Such are the general 

iaposi: ions which appear beet calculated for every attack iu the 
alvanoed state of the works, and in the® diapoxition of the 
forces; but it must be remarked that in the English attack on 
the Redan, and above all in the attacke of the French on the 
town, the Artillery which bas for a long time kept up only a 
moderate fire is far from having produced its effect ; the under- 
signed think that the fire of the Batteries should be resumed 
with warmth for three days; after this delay, which will bring 
ns to the moment when the supply of ammunitivu in the 
Batteries in front of the Malakoff will be nearly exhausted, we 
shall find ourselves at the most favourable junction for giving 
the assault, tis important then that the day of attuck should 
be fixed without delay. In fine, the undersigned are unani- 
mously of opinion that any delay in the attack will only 
diminish the chauces of success, and they propose to the Gene- 
rala-iu Chief to give orders for resumiug the cannonade with 
great vigour for three days, at the expiration of which the 
place should be ansaulted ou the three points indicated by day,. 
but at au hour to be decided on.” 

As before stated, the recommendations made above were ac- 
cepted by the Generals Commanding; the cannonade took 
place, and orders for the assault given. The English were, 
however, ordered to assault the Redan in one column at the 
salient “ on the given signal ” that the Malakoff was in the bands 
of the French : the signal being the display of the French flag 
on the parapet. This was displayed in five minutes after the 
column issued from the trenclies, little resistance being made 
to the unexpected attack given-at 12 noon, and when it is said 
the old yuard of the Russians had marched out to make room 





) The Italics are not in the original. 
2) There is something wrong in this sentence im the rough translation I hav 
‘ore me, 
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for the new ; it not being desirnble to hav. the old and sew 
guard in the confined space in the Malakoff at the same during 
the fex denfer. It is suppored that thix fact was known to 
Pellissier, and that it wax ‘the necret he would not tell even to! 
his pillow, by which he intended to tuke Sebaxtupol,” of which 
we heard vome weeks before the day of assault. 

The gallant force which composed the column destined for 
the Redan was separated from that by 200 yarida; it was exponed 
to a flanking fire from the Garden Battery, 1,600 yarda 
distant (which could not have been reduced, even if the firs 
‘heavy guns mentioned by C.lonel Sinythe had been tiounted) 
as well as to the fire of the work itself. Nutwithatanding th- 
before-mentionsd departure from the course experience had 
taught concerning assaults, but with the expressed object of 
preventing the Russians from massing their troops to recover 
the Malakoff, the column entered the Redan.and held it for a 
considerable time ; had it been an enclosed work (as was the 
Malakoff) they would have been in all probabili ty abl. to retain 
possession of it ; but this would not at all have affected the 


foreseen final result. 

It will be noticed that of the four coluinns pushed forward 
by the Frenoh, only one succeeded in retaining pamession of the 
Russian Works ; but all aided, as did the single English colamn, 
‘in gaining the desired end—ihe permanent retention of the 
‘commanding site of the Mulakoff leading to the immediate 
evacuation of the Southern side of Sebastopol. 

The French soldiers attacking the Little Redan and Curtain 
fought with their accustomed gallautry ; they were mowed 
down; but they were unsuccessful in obtaining posession of 
the triangle enclosed between the Little Redan, Malakoff, and 
Lines joining them, 

An lucident connected with this assault calls fur a repetition 
of the remark of the French General who witnessed the Light 
‘Cavalry Charge :—“ Crest tfique, mais ce n'est pas la guerre.” 
A Troop of Huse Artillery came down through the French 
Trenches, partly prepared for ita parsage, and into action in the 
Open withic 50 yards of the Russian parapets, and was there 
destroyed. 

I clos» these remarks with the reiterated statement that the 
e0-called Siege of Sebastopol was the attack on a superior Army 
in a curefully prepared position, which c-uld not be inveated 
and which was abundantly supplied with all munitions de . 
‘by an iuferior Army yas fi divided command ; aud that thin 
‘attack should not properly be termed a Siege. 








A NATIVE JOURNAL ON TEA. 


(Translated from the Bukka Shimpo.) 


It woald be appear that, ander ordinary circumstances there 
should be no limit to the demand and supply of certain pro- 
ductions, but in renlity there is a certain limit to them. The 
dlemand fur iustunce, for gold, silver, copper, and iron, may be 
@ulimited, but it is impossible to asxert that there always exists 
a sufficient quantity of these commodities to supply the re 
-guired amount, There may be a certain limit to the demaud 

or tea, silk, rice, and wheat, but it would be aureasonable tu 
‘Geclare that the supply is equally limited. It therefore be- 
hoves us to adit all poesible measures for the encouragement 
of demand and supply whenever there are signs of an increane 
‘in either, so that wo may reap what profits there are to be 
made. Among the commodities necessary for trade, our tea 
-occupies the second positiun on account of its excellent quality, 
and year by year it is exported in inoreasing quautities 
America is the chief market to which this commodity is 
exported ; accordingly she must be regarded as the chief 
eustomer for the ze nese production. Not only have we 
frequently commented upon the necessity of improving the 
methods of manufacturing ten, but have also called the attention 
of our dealers to the condition of the American market, by 
farnishing them with the commercial reports relating to 
-Japancee tea. A short time ago we obtained a copy of the 
subjects of debute submitted to Congress, which contains a re- 
gulation prohibiting the importation of adulterated teas, and 
we are informed, that a committee bas been elected for the 
discarsion of this subject. We have every reason to believe 
that Congress will sanction and enforce these regulations ; we 
therefore think it advisable to reproduce them here for the 
dDenefit of our tea merchants. 

Regulations prohibiting the importation of adulterated tea :— 

Art, 1.—The importation of spurious teas into the United 
Btates, for the purpose of sale, will be strictly forbidden ufter 
the Ist July 1883. ; 

Art. 2.—Tea leaves and other lexves called ten leaves, which 
are imported from foreign countries, will be subjected to an 
examination as to their purity aud their value, which must 
correspond with the invoice, befure they can pass the Customs. 

Art. 3.—If on examination the tea is found to be adulterated 
or mized with spurivus lenves, and, if after « chemical analysis 
such leaves are found to be injurious or unfit for use, the parti- 
calars will be stated on the invoice. Tens and other leaves 
which are endorsed on the invoice as being injurious cannot be 
passed at the custom house, unle-s it is showu that there was 
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au error in the tirat examination. ‘he owner or consignee of 
the cargs is at liberty to apply for a re-examination. 


Art 4.—Iu case the teas ou re-examination are proved to be 
spurious, they will be detained at the custom house. The 
owner or consignee upon prducing a satinfactory surety and 
paying the warehouse reut and other miscellaneous charges, 
may, within six months of the second examinatiou, export the 
tean to any place not within the jurisdiction of the United 
States, but after the expiration of the six montha, the cargo is 
linbla to Le confiscated by the customs authorities, aud the 
Owner of consignee will be required to pay tu the United States 
all expenses that may have Leen incurred. 


Art 5.—Tha examination as to the quality and value of the 
teas will beheld at the port of import, by officers anpoiuted 
for th» pucpoxe, In porta where there areno regularly appointed 
officers they be will examined by the local excix« offivera, uuless 
special ord-m are received from the Finance Mininter. ; 

What thoughts ace provoked in the minds of our tea mer- 
chante on perusal of the foregoing regulatious ? We suppose 
that had theae regulations been already put into force, uot only 
would our producers lave taken suitable measures for the 
improvement of the industry, and not have resorted to adal- 
teration, but the manufacturer aleo would have exercised the 
and tried to improve the method of preparing 
the tea. 

Now America proposes to put the above regulatious into force 
from the Ist of July this year and we are ouly sorry that they 
were not enforeed earlier, as it would thve beon beneficial to 
eur tea merchants, “Phe season for the export of tea is at hand, 
and the dealers ought not to wuste time in idle procrastiuation 
but extend their considerations to the effect the regulations will 
probably have, either upon their profit or lux, A glance at 
America shows tha: her population is upwanis of thirty mil- 
tiona, and the number of emigrants from Europe amounts to 
three thousand daily, exceeding one million a year, The resalt 
ia au inevilable increase in the demand for tea, onpecially as the 
Japauese green tea suits the taste of Americans, as is shown by 
their increasing their purchases yearly. Is ia very easy to con- 
jecture that the consumption in America which bas hitherto 
been thirty-five million pounds jer anna will soon increase to 
forty or even fifty million p-unds, This will undoubtedly lead 
to our increasing the supply. Our tea merchants ought there- 
fore to direct theie eyes move than ever to America, and take 
all possible steps for the improvemént of thia production, so 
that the repatation of Japanese tea may gradually be extended. 
If the United States really eufurce the regulatious referred to 
in the foregoing lines, we have one thing to recommend our 
merchants, that is the improvement of the tea industry. 
Whether they will agree with our opinions as stated in the 
following lines or not, we shall see. 


We are of opinion that when the uew regulations bave 
been pas-ed hy Cuongr.2s and become law, there will be no more 
demand for Japan green tens, that is, the re-coloured leaf ; not- 
withstanding the constantly increasing favour in which it is 
held in Anerica, and the extension of its salu through the iu- 
Crease in the population. It may be taken for granted that 
the trade in this article will cease after July uext, nnd the days 
preceding that dale are the last of the trade. Under these 
circumstances, our ten merchants will have to devise new means 
to maiutain the trade, There is some hope of effecting this by 
introducing uncoloured teas. But whether the consumers 
abroad will take to it or not remaina to be seen. Even althou 
it may suit their taste, it will not be easy at first, to place its 
consnmption on the same level as that of the coloured tea, be- 
cause of the difficulty of subduing the old taste and cultivating 
a uew one. It is on this account that we are anxious to join 
the tea merchants in battling with their difficulties, At present 
the demand for coloured tea ia constantly increasing in America 
and our annual export exceeds thirty-five million pounds. It 
in an indisputable fact, that, should the practice of adulterating 
tea with the leaves of wisteria, dried in the san, be given up, 
the export will greatly increave. Cuuning and astute Chinese 
traders formerly tried to drive the Japan tens out of the 
American market, but failed ; in fact this market tvok all our 
supplies. c 

The proposals laid down in the regulations will be a great 
blow to the producers of Japan green teas, and if they neglect 
tw take the proper mexsures to avoid it, worse will follow. 

The Chinese have always showed more shrewdness aud intel- 
ligence in tatters of commerce, There is no telling therefore, 
but what they may take advantage of the difficulties in which 
Japan tea is involved and make attempts to deprive us of our 
customers. Should they once obtaiu the supremacy in the 
American market, it would be a difficult task for our merchants 
to recover the lost ground. 

The wost important measure to be taken now, is to produce 
a tea that shall surpass the green tea in delicacy and sulstitute 
it for the inferior article, without regard to the prohibitive 
regulations. But as it is impossible to furetell what kiud of 
tea will fiud favour wilh our fureign customers we are greatly 
embarras-ed. There are only two ways left open to us, namely, 
to colour the leaves with non-poisonous substances, aud if this 
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does not suit them, 
actore. 

ae ae regulations we find a passage “ that when teas are 
found adulterated with other leaves or any ingredients inju- 
rious to health, their import shall be prohibited.” Therefore, 
it appears within the bounds of possibility that if indigo and | 
aimilar colouring matters were done away with, the tea trade 
could be maintained, especially if the quality of the tex were 
improved and it were packed in such a manner that the merchants ; 
could rely upon the label. It ix only by unflagging enenzy and 
discretion that the threntened trade can be maintained. We are 
anxious to advise our tea producers to take precautionary wea- 
sures before misfortunes befall them, and shall be obliged if any | 
one will suggest the beat and most effective means. 











ON LORD GRANVILLE'S CIRCULAR WITH REGARD 
TO THE TAXATION OF FOREIGNEB'S IN EGYPT. 


(Translated from the Nicht Nichi Shimbun.) 

Oar readers will no doubt remenber the circular issued by 
Her Mujenty'n Blinixter for Foreign Affairs, to the various 
European Powers, with regard to the taxation of foreign re- 
sidents in Egypt, which we published on the 13th inatant. 
We now reproduce it in full for the benefit of our reader, 
It eays-—" A question in which all the Powers are intereate-d 
and which connects iteelf with the general «ubject of finance, | 
is that of the equal’ taxation of foreignera. Her Maj-sty's! 
government feel convinced, that the Powers will be prepared 
to join them in accepting any equitable proposala «f the 
Egyptian Government, for the purposes of placing foreignera on 
the snme footing as natives, will regard to taxes, from which 
they are ex-mypt at pres-nt.” The editor of the Japan Mail 
has expressed a very equitable opinion ou this subject, aud we 
thoroughly concur with all he says. 

Ic ig most astonishing and unjustifinble that a difference 
thould be made in the amount of taxes imposed upon natives 
and foreigners, simply on account of the difference of na- 
sionality. Japan bas suffered ia the highest degree for the lant 
twenty years from this inequality, She is atill suffering, and 
we cannot foretell when thix abuse will be atopped. We shar-d 
the apprehension of enlixbtened wen that any attempt on oar 

to remedy it, would give rise to an international qaestion. 
Doexpootedly: however, there comes to us this wonderful 
circular concerning the silaxtion in Egypt and our joy in be- 
Tieving it afforded an opportunity of remedying the abuses 
from which thin country ie suffering is so great that we can- 
not be calm. The European Powers nre in the aame prsition 
in Evypt as in this country, the oxtra-territoriality sy«tem 
beingtu full force, foreign residents are not amenable to the 
Egyptian laws, either civil or criminal, and furthermore, they 
are exempt from the taxes levied on the Egyptians. To 
remedy thie it is proposed to subject the foreigners to the same 
taxntion as the uatives. The English Minister for Foreigu 
Affairs hoving acknowledged the unfairness of this inequality, 
cauned the proposal to be made, There isa diversity of opinion 
ast» the reason that induced bim to express himeelf in favour 
of such « plan, Somo think that, as since the war England bas 
deen enabled to interfere more than formerly with the finances 
of Egypt, and as the English people bave an immense amount 
of capital invested in the public loan bonds, which, if the 
ptian Government became bankrapt, owing to their financial 
Gifficulties, they would fuse, therefore, to protect the English 
pbondhold-rs from ruiu, the government interferes with the 
management of the finances and proposes to place the native 
population and resident foreigners on an equal footing as 
tds texation, The opinion is moreover eniertained that as 
this proceeding is due rather to her egotism than to reason, 
the countries who have no capital at stnke will reject the prv- 
eae and therefore it will not be put ints furce, Although 
is may be a currect interpretation of Euglands motives, we 
do not think en, and are disposed to extol the proceeding asa 
brilliant action, quite compatible with the honor of the Liberal 
Ministry, 00 matter what may be their motives. Since their 
action is appreciated in trying to do away with thin injuntice, 
it woald not be unfair to expect that the English Government 
would do the «ame for other countries besides Exypt. 

We should like to bring it to Lord Granville’ac.naideration that 
Japan is tn the same condition as Egypt, and her finances not 
being in a flourishing condition, we Sulive to do away with this 
inequality of exempting foreiguersiu her territury from taxation, 
and wish to put them on an equality with ourselves in that 

t. We firmly believe that if proper representations were 
made to him on thi« subject, be wonld gladly list-u to them, 
and assisted by the influence and credit of the Liberal Mivistry 
—this is the moral responsibility which he has taken upon 
himself—be will call upon the other Powers to act with bim in 
the matter. During the course of the treaty revision, our 
Government communicated with thoee of foreiga countries re- 
guvding the increase of the duties on imports. This was not 
done for the purpose of adopting a protectiouist policy or to 
indirectly depress fureign commerce, but to increase the revenue 
aud remedy the financial difficalty. The treaty powers, how- 
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ever, with England at their bead, refused tu accept the proposal. 
Not only have they refursed to restore to us the right of Gxing 
our own tariff, but have interferred at all pointe. They have 
ured as a pretext the reports uf the various Chambers of Com- 
merce on the proposal, which of course are bared ou the prin- 
cipal of promoting their own interests, pretending to be ignorant 
of the state of the finances of this country. Is this not an 
attempt to enrich themselves at the cost of others? Ax the 
tariff question han nothing to do with onr present argument, we 
will put it aside, and will point out the injuatice of exempting 
the nlien residents from taxation. In doing so we hope that 
Lord Granville will tuke the trouble to read and digest tlie 
facta. In reply to the question, “ What kind of tax du the 
foreigners in Japan pay P” it is not too much to say that they 
do net pay one of any description with the exceptiou of the 
tariff duty. 


Besides this, there are the national and local taxes, the tax 
for supporting the d-liberative assemblies etc., real estate, 
imposta on various articles and business licenses, all of which 
Japanene subjects have te pay, whilst the foreign residents are 
exempt. ‘hey may argue that what they pay for ground-rent 
in the rettlements is equivalent. to a land-tax, but this is nt so. 
The circumstances under which foreigners first came to ovcupy 
the ground are as follows :—Whoen the port of Yokohama was 
firat opened to foreign trade, the Government. set asid« a tract 
of laud for the foreign nettlement, and foreigners desirous of 
obtaining ground were provided with title-deeds, authorizing 
them te occupy such ground. In some cases the Government 
charged for the isming of the title-deeds. But it must be 
understood that thie charge wax nota price paid for the ground ; 
such au idea is erroneous, ‘This eum was apprupriated to the 
defraying of the necessary expoures incurred in the laying out 
of the land. Owners of anch title-d-eda are permitted tu sell 
them to others ot to utilise the ground for any legitimate puar- 
pose. Ina word, they have the right to use the ground as the 
ploane, so hong au they pay the ground-rent. The landlord is 
the Japanese Government, which in its capacity as landowner, 
defrays all the expennex of repairing the roads, plaina, pave- 
menta, etc, The for-iguera in consideration of the payment of 
the ground-rent, demand that the Government shall cl-an the 
reads and keep them in repair just as tenants look to the 
houre-owners to repair roofs, foundations, ete. The fureiga 
r.sidents are continually grumbling and complaining although 
the sum oollected from ground-rents is insufficient to 
d.fray the neverary expeunen incurred in keeping roads, 
etc., in order, aud the Goverument baving to supply the 
deficiency ia in reality a loser by poss-esing the ground, 
Under thee circumstances, the ground-rents canuot either 
thoretically or Hana | be considered a tax. The alien 
residenta gay neither local nor national treasury taxes, nothing 
bat ground-rent Supp. sing that the ground-rents could be 
considered as a (ax, compare it with the amvunt paid by their 
neighbours the Japanese land-holders. The land-tax is two 
and a half per cent. on the value of the land, the local tax three 
per cent., and besides this thy have to support the deliberative 
anvorm|lien, &c ; thas we find the considerable difference be- 
tween the two, and foreigners pny next to nothing iu comparison 
with the Japanese. It is now clearly established that the 
foreigne:s are exempt from the land-tax which forms the moat 
important item of the revenue. Next in importatice ws the tax 
on dwellings of which there are two kinds, viz., on premixes of 
all descriptions and on dwelling-houses. The largest portion of 
this is absorbed iu the expenses for deliberative purposes, and 
to thia also foreigners do not ountribute. In short, it does not 
matter what lhusiness they enter into, what article they sossess, 
they can tuy and sell tobacco, liqaors, &o., live iu houwsde, 
occupy lund, and du net ountribute to either the nationunl or 
local trea-uries, They are living in a country where, so far as 
they are concerned, taxes Lave uo existence. They ure in the 
p-sition of farmers whose taxes are rescinded by tle grace 
of their Sovereign. The only exception to thie iv the tariff 
dutiee, We, therefore, find a conspicuous difference between 
the native and foreign residents. 


We b.lieve that there is not much difference between the 
injuries the Egyptians were subjected to and thove that are 
tolerated in this country. What is the cause that broaght 
aboot such a great inequality? It is the treaty, aud is due to. 
the excessive privileges granted to foreign nations when con- 
cluding the treaty, which was made ander compulsion ; privi- 
leges that have since grown and been used tu our prejudice. 

It should be the object of the Liberal Mimstry of England to 
rectify this abase, todo which it will be necessary to ameliorate 
the existing treaty. The English Government bas already set to 
work to remedy the abuse in the cuse of Egypt. There would, 
therefore, be no impropriety in the Jupanese Minister for- 
Foreign Affaira making representations to Lurd Granville, re- 
questa him to do for Japan what be has already done for- 

gypt. When such a demand is made, he will not refuse it by 
only giving frivolous excuses. It would but be in accordance 
both in theory and practice, with the principles of the Liberal 
Miuietry to be impartial in this matter, as they are always en- 
deavouring to expound the tenets of Liberalism. Thus we, 
taking advantage of the circular in question, shuuld make the 
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projwnition to place the foreign residents in Japan on an equal 
footing with tbe natives with regard lo taxation. Should Eng- 
land, however, refuxe, she would exposo herself to the risk of 
incurring the condemnation of all the countries in the world, 
for, after verbally professing te be liberal she would be carrying 
out an egotistical policy, without any regard to the principles 
of morality. If auch were the care, the reason for issuing the 
circular an given above, is the true one, and is a great alur on 
the English nation. In our opinion they would not remain 
apathetic under such a disgrace. We, therefore, firmly be- 
lieve that the English Government would comply with our 
request §=This proposition does not in the first instance eman- 
ate from ourrelver, but, is the result of England having 
manifexted a keen desire to Le just und impertial by creating a 

recedentin Egypt. She has taken the initiative in thie matter, 

e hepe that «ur diplomntic officers will avail themselves of 
this oppertunily to represent the matter in strong terms lo 
the English Government, so that foreigners may be placed on 
an equality with ourselves reapecting taxation, and thereby 
Sewedy the financial difficulty. 








METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 





For Wess Beainnitna Frivay, March 23rp, 1883. 





Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hong, Tokiyo, Japan. 
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REMARKS. 


Heavy line represents barometer. 
Light continuous line—max. & min. thermometers. 
—_———_.__—_—.---—-———representa velocity of wind. 
SS porvontage of humidity. 
Max. velocity of wind 19.4 miles per hour ou Friday at 10 a.m. 
The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level of 


the sea. : 

The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 30.419 
fnches on Friday at 9.27 p.m., and the lowest was 29.560 inches 
-on Sunday at 6 a.m. 

The highest temperatare for the week was 57.7 on Thureday and 
the lowest was 28.1 on Tuesday. The maximam and minimum 
temperature for the corresponding week of last year were 61.7 and 
32.5 respectively. 

The total amount of rain for the week was 1-738 inches, against 
273 inches for the correspouding week of last year. 
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CHESS PROBLEM. 


By Mr. I. V. Szinmay, Kouiggratz, from the Chess World. 


White. 
King at K. R. 6. 
Queen = at Q. R. 8q. 
Rooks = at K. R. 4 and Q. Kt. 8. 
Bishop at K. Ks. 8. 
Pawns at K. 8,Q.7 and Q. Kt. 8. 
Black. 
King at K. B. 4. 
Rook at Q. Kt. 7. 
Knights at Q. B. 6 and Q. Kt. 8. 
Bishop at Q. sq. 
Pawns at K.K.6&7, K. B.3 &6, E. 4, Q.6, 


and Q. Ket. 4. 
White to play and mate in 3 moves, 


Solution of Chess Problem of 24th March, from J. B., 
of Bridport Collectiun. 
White. Black, 
1.—Q. to Q. R. 4. 1.—K. to K. 7. 


2.—Q. to Q. aq. ch. 2.—K. to K. B. 7. 
8.—Kt. tu K.B. 5 die., mate. 
1.—K. to K. 5. 


if 
2.—Q. to Q. sq. 2.—K. to K. B. 5. 
8.—Q. tuo K. Ke. 4, mate. 


Correct solutions received from ‘‘Txsa,” “ W.H.8," and 
“AJI.S8." ; 





SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


ARRIVALS. 

Mar. 24, British ship Zarl Graaville, Reynolds, 1,198, from New 
York via Anjer, Febranry Ist, Kerosene, to Frazar & Co. 

Mar.25, Japanese steamer Wakenowra Maru, Christensen, 1,342, 
from Kobe, March 33rd, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

Mar. 26, Japanese steamer Zukasage Afaru, C. Young, 1,221, from 
Hakodate, March 23rd, Mails aud General, to M. K. Co. 

Mar. 27, isriti-h barque Bothwell Castle, J. Romney, 594, New- 
castle, N.S.W., January 13th, Coals, to Walsh, Hall & Uo, 

Mar. 27, Japanese steamer Vejji Sfarn, Allen, 1,080, from Hako- 
dace, General, to Kiyodo Unya Kwaixha. 

Mar. 28, Japanese steamer Sharie Maru, I. Tokuda, 524; from 
Kobe, General, to M. B Co. 

Mar. 28, German 3-masted echooner H. Bremer, I. Bremer, 322, 
from Takao, March 8th, Sugar, to Chinese. 

Feb. 29, Japanese steamer Genlai Maru. G. W. Conner, 1,084, from 
Shanghai and port«, Mails and General, to M. B Co. 

Mar. 29, American ship Undaunted, J. tiamilton, 1,764, fiom New 
York, October 2let, Kerosene aud General, to C. & J. arreding Co. 

Mar. 30, Japanese steamer Takachiko Maru, C. Nye, 1,407, from 
Kobe, March 28th, General, to A. B. Co. 

Mar. 30, British steamer Bangalore, J. Haseall, 1,309, from Hongkong, 
wii Nagasaki and Kobe, March 21st, General, to P. & O. Ca 

Mar. 30, Japanese 3-masted sci.ooner Awajishima Maru, Chreighton, 
571. from Nayasaki, Coals, to M. B. Co. 

Mar. $1, American ship Continental, C. Clarke, 1,712, from New 
York, October 19th, iterossas and General, to C. & J. Trading Co. 





DEPARTURES. 

Mar. 24, British steamer Sumatra, J. Fairclough, 1,406, for Hong- 

ay iw Kobe and Nagasaki, Mails and General, despatched by 
. . Co. 

Mar. 25, British sloop Daring, Commander Francis J. J. Eliott, 
940, 4-guns, 920 H.P. 

Mar. 26, Japanese steamer Chitose Maru, for Yokkaichi, Mails and 
General, despatched by Sf. B. Co. 

Mar. 27, Japanese steamer Wakanours Maru, Christensen, 1,348, for 
Kobe, General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Mar. 27, German barque Francis & Amanda, Boregward, 870, for 
Newchwang, Ballast, despatched by Captain. 

Mar. 27, Japanese steamer J/orai Maru, 407, for Yokkaichi, Mails 
and General, despatched by MM. B. Co. 

Mar. 28, Japanese steamer Hirosima Maru, E. W. Haswell, 1,158, 
= Shanghai aud porte, Mails and General, despatched by Mi. B. 


Mar. 29, British steamer Benarty, La Boutillier, 1,119, for Kobe, 
Original caryo, despatchei by Mourilyan, Heimann & Co. 

Mar. 29, British steamer Venice, J. W. Drake, 1,271, for Kobe, 
Original cargo, despatched by Smith, Baker & Co. 

Mar. 29, Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, C. Young, 1,229, for 

Remarc Maile and page Silane Thon B. Co. 
ar. 29, Japanese eteamer Shario Marw, 624, for Ogino- 
hama, General, despatohed by Ai. B. Co. ‘ ’ 

Mar. 29, Japanese steamer Chitose Maru, 293, for Yokkaichi, Geng- 
ral, despatched by M. B. Co. 

Mar. 81, French steamer MenzalcA, Homery, 1,273, for Hongkong, 
Mails and General, despatohed by M. M. Co. 
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COMMERGIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


IMPORTS. 


We have had a dragging week, and the business for Yarns has fallen off, and prices are weak, There is no im- 
provement tu note in Shirtings, and other Goods call for no special remark. Metals are neglected, late arrivals having. 
fally supplied the Market for the present. 


COTTON YARNS :— 1 COTTON PIECE GOODS :— 
Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Mediam ... per picul $26.00 to 28.75 Taffachelas ... 0. oe 12 yds. 43 per piece... $1.75 to 2.07§. 
Sous tee Good to Best... ... ase 1 29.60 to 31.00 | WOOLLENS :— 
Bombay, No. 20 do. ss ave ane a 26.00 to 28.25 Plain Orleans... ... ... «+. 40-82 yds. 82 in. ... $3.80 to 5.25 
Nos. 28 to 33 Common toMediam ... =, $2.00 to 32.75 | Figured Orleans ... ... «+ 29-31',, 81,4, ... 3.25 to 4.00 
» s» __ Good to Best... ... ... * 33.00 to 35.00 Italian Cloth... .. o. . 80 ,, 380,, ... 0.18 to V.30 
to BB ROET ee cee cee cee tee tee 36.00 to 37.50 Mousselines de Laines :—Crape 3 ie 30, ies 0.14) to 0.185 
COTTON PIECE GOODS :— do. tajime ae op cee 0.184 tou 
3 do. Yuzen 24 ,, 80,, .. 0.30 to 0.37§. 
Grey Bhirtings —82 & per ploce $8) te oe io S90 $0 2-224 | Clothe, Pilots a. ee oe oe Shy BB, 0.80 100.45 
T. Cloth:—7 1b... ... 24 yds. 32 im. per piece 1.424 to 1.80 ee ae weet oe = ay oon 
Indigo Shirtings:— = 12m Shim Se tonto | Blanketa, scarlet and greeu, 6 to 5 ite, perl’ -.. 0.36 100.40 
Cotton Italians & Sateens Black 82 ;, per yard 0.07 to0.09 | IRON 
Turkey Reds: 2 to2}%b24yda. 80 .. per piece 1.15 to145 | Flat Bare dim... oc. ose cee coe ee coe ove $2.50 102.85 
do. 2pto2gib24 ,, 304, on» 1.30 to 1.60 ‘: apie ieebs “be! Sbe-aee esas deb. Seve ave 2968:t0.8.10 
do. 8m ..24,, 30,, Aa 1.65 to 1.80 Rounds and squares uptofin. ... ... wo we 2.95 3.10 
Velvets :—Black ... ... 35 5 22 5 » 6.00 to 7.00 Nailrod aevorted... ... cee coe coe cee coe cee 2025 tO 2.60: 
Victoria Lawns ... «. 12 ,, 42-8 ” 0.72} to 0.77)' | * do. emall size 0.0 2. oe eee tee ee 285 80 3.00 


KEROSENE. —Sales during the past week amount to 9,000 cases Comet at $1.84 and $1.82}, the latter leing ite 
present value. The Market thus shows a decline, an‘! is far from strong at quotations, The Earl Granville, Undaunted, 
and Continental have arrived with 160,630 cases, making our present stock sume 842,500 cases of suld and uneold vil. 

Devoe io sve nee, wee, Ss wees wwe perccane, $1.92 | Otherbrands... ...  .. — .. per case, $1.80 to 1.82 


SUGAR.—Ae was anticipated in our last report, prices have weakened generally, in conseqaence of heavy arrivals, 
and, all round, may be taken to be a shade lower. White sorts, however, suffer least from the accumulation of atecks, 
whilst Formosa Browns are quotably lower, with a limited demand. With several cargoes to arrive, no hardening uf prices. 
can be immediately expected. 


White, No.1... 0... wee se vee ewe por pioul, $8.50 to 9.00 White, No, 4 ... 2. see see coe coe Por picul, $6.25 to 6.75 
fe op RS ace ade AR ES Saea wsa” ys 8.00 to 8.50 Pe eran sag; Vets aee- les. Ge 5.25 to 5.50 
ba ae SB eee, o5as  ee. <abe. Kom aes - 7.25 to 8.00 Brown Formosa =... ons ose ee cee - 4.00 to 4.05 

EXPORTS. 


SILK.—The demand for all classes has been well sustained during the week, and buyers have given their attention 
chiefly to the lower qualities of silk, as of the higher grades very little now remains, Prices how little change, but sellers. 
have accepted lower offers for inferior Oxhu sorts. Settlements for the week are 842 piculs; viz., Kakedas 106, Filatures 
78, Sendais 74, Hanks 42, and Hamatesky 42 piculs. Tutal settlements to date, 22,602 piculs. Stock, 1,900 piculs. 


Hanks—No. Land2 ...0 00.0... 20. see cee cee = Nome Filataree—No. 2 ... 20. 2c. see see cee cee one $590 to 600 
- pp 2 cee tee coe tee cee tee cee wee $510 bo 520 Kakedas—Extra 0.00... 0c. cee cee tee teens 635 
“a to 2h cee cee cee cee cee cee cee vee 490 tt 500 os Nod oe ce cee cee tee cee ene 609 C0 615 
ae oo Sand Inferior  ... 22. ee cee vee 410 80 470 ” ge, Bo cee. 600-008 ees sees woe cee cee «568 to B70 

ces ene nue cee cee oe wee cee 640 to 660 ie Inferior uw wn. wee tee one nee 480 to 580 
‘is No. 1,10 to 18 2... 2.0 cee nee cee ove © 620 to 630 Hamateky—1 and 3... 0c. ee wee coe cee owe ©4650 to 460 
Re pe 1, 1ECO16 2. wee cee cee cee vee 620 to 630 a Sand Inferior... 20. 00. we. oe ves £00 t0 430 


TEA.—Business has been on a larger scale than in the preceding week, settlements teaching 715 picula. Good 
Common and Medium sorts have commanded the most attention, and previous prices have been well maintained, ax« receipts 
of leaf from the country continue small and holders of stocks maintain a firm attitude. Settlements here and at Kobe are 
275,828 picule, against 285,469 piculs at the same date last year. 


Common... ase ses cee cee nee cee wee tee owe $10 Fime@ 0... 10s sae cee, coe cee cee wee ee one $25 and up'rds 
Good Common ... 22. cco cee coe cee nee tee wee LI told Finest ... sso coe cee cee cee tee tee tee 








Medium... Ere ee R@HOA8: Ao Mhblos cc sac ane al cc ke. kw es 2} Nonna 
Good Medium ... .. . sce Be ees a , I g0t093 | Chokest 2. LD IL ID EDO 
EXCHANGE. 


There has been rather more doing in Private Paper during the week, but the demand for Bank Bills haa been. 
small, aud rates close steady at the following quotations : — 







Bterling—Bank Bills on domand ..........c.cccec000+. 8/72 On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight ............0. 1 % discount 
” so, & months’ sight .....cssessesssesee + 3/8 On Shanghai—Bank si bee soeee eocccecesceeees as a 
oe Private 4 mont Bight .........cesccsseeee a Boe Private fo Spee Bight......ccccccoscenee 73 

So Gs ol as eae 3aee oer on New York—. ills on demand .....c.cc-..00 88 

On Paris—Bank sight......... esenen toes vce 4.59 ° Private 30 days’ sight .......0-..000 89 
7 Private 6 months’ sight . 4.71 Jn San Francisco—Bavk Bills on demand ...... .. 88} 
Hongkong—Bank sight ......cccrcsee...seseeserscee § X% discount, * Private 80 days’ sight ......... 89 


SHIPPING. 


The steamships Venice and Benarty were both taken up fur Hongkong with coals from Nagasaki at $1.60 per too 
and the American ship Susan Gilmore for the same voyage at $1.25; the latter vessel had previously been settled for New 
York and had taken a portion of ber lading on buard, but, owing to having failed to meet certain insurance requiremeate 
her charter was trausferred by consent to the Carondelet, now loading in Kube, Some little enquiry exists for veseels 
in other directions coastwise, but rates remain very low; homewards, nothing whatever is doing. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. Whatever 
is intended for insertion in the “JaraAn WKEKLY MAIL,” must be 
authenticated by the name and address of the writer, not for publi- 
eation, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

It is particularly requested that all letters on business, relating to 
Advertisements, Job-printing, or Accounts, be addressed to the 
MANAGEB: 

And that literary contributions of every description be addressed 
to the Epiror. 





YOKOHAMA: SATURDAY, APIRL 71u, 1883. 





We have to apologize to our readers for the very faulty manner 
in which both the Daily and Weekly’ rill of the Eb A Mail” 
oe at present printed. The til “ we are obliged tw cuntend 
= since the destruction of s and plant by fre are 
almost insuperable. Pendin: te pat, Of machinery and type frm 
f to the Hest dios of the public. So soon 
as our new plant c..mes to hand, we propose to increase the sive of the 
“Mail” and otherwise improve its form . and we trust that we shall 
then be able to atone, in some degree, fur present shortcomings. We 
take this ity to mention that as technical difficulties ro 
the publication of a mail issue until our plant is renewed, su 


to hat ism. will be enpplio, im the ‘nicroal, with copes of the 
«Weebly Af 


— 


NOTES. 


It would be difficalt, doubtless, to determine how mach of 
currency depreciation and currency fluctuation are due to the 
persistent attempts made by English journals published in 
Japan to ran down Japanese credit and destroy public con- 
fidence in the Government's programme for a return to specie 
payments, The cowardly liceuse exercised by these newspapers 
under the cover of anjust and forcibly maintained privileges 
excites the iudignation and disgust of all fair-minded men. 
No scrap of tittle-tattle, however flimsy the fonndation upon 
which it rests, is left unavailed of, and while the fullest credit 
is given to every rumouc set afloat by disaffected Japanese, 
whose only claim to superior credence is that they seek to 
obtain by intrigue what they have failed to secure by ability 
and industry, any possibility that’ the Government's motives 
may be honest or their condact consistent, is dismissed with 
contempt. At one moment the whole outcry is about depre- 
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ciation. It is ridiculons, we are told, to pretend that the 


Minister of Finance can te really aiming at a retarn to specie 
payments or refraining from additional issaes of fiat notes, 
when the apecie value of the is stealily declining. The 
market valus of the country’s paper is declared to be an an- 
failing index of the nation’s financial condition; eo long as 
the former is low, the latter is amgund, whatever prejudiced 
persons may assert to the contrary, Bat the next moment, 
currency begins to appreciate, and though its apward move- 
tuent furnishes an opportanity to many gambling specalators 
whose operations are productive of sharp fluctuations, its course, 
is on the whole constant, antil fiually it reaches a steady 
point, some fifteen per cent higher than last year’s normal 
quotations, and there remains comparatively stationery, Then, 
curious to relate, the outcry begins again in an inverse direo- 
tion. The market value of Government scrip ceases altogether 
to be an index of the financial position. Every known con- 
dition of the country and its Administration is declared to be 
opposed to appreciation, which, none the less is actually 
taking place, bat which is ascribed to the action of unpria-. 
cipled speculators who obtain money either from the Govern- 
ment or the foreign banks to “rig” the market. So the 
hysterical clamour is for ever heard. Whatever is, is wrong. 
Business is bad, and since our qnerulonsness must have some 
vent, like the pot-house politician of the farce, we ascribe all 
our ills to the Government. More than two years ago it was 
pointed out in the colamns of this journal that the early 
period of carrency appreciation would inevitably be disastrous 
to foreign trade. ‘his was easily foreseen, but it was not 
foreseen that the English local press would devote all its 
energies to accentuate the evils of that period ; to cripple the 
efforts ‘of those who are honestly seeking to procure for the 
country trustworthy media of exchange, and to confirm its 
own reputation for unreasoning hostility to Japan and the 
becribers | Japanese. 


It would be impossible to conceive anything less consistent 
with fact than the pretence that currency appreciation has 
been effected entirely by a process of fictitious bolstering, or, 
in other words, by placing large sams of specie upon the market 
at opportune moments. This is precisely the policy from 
which the Treasury has resolately refrained since Mr. Matsu- 
kata assumed the direction of the national finances. During 
Mr. Okama’s régime, the specie reserve was well nigh com- 
pletely frittered away by operations of this natare. But their 
ueelessness, nay the pernicious effects they ultimately pro- 
dace, have now been fally recognised. The policy of the 
Government with regard to finance seems to be very simple. 
With many of the details, especially those having reference 
to the National Banks, we are not yet thoroughly familiar, 
but the general scheme is to collect a specie reserve with all 
convenient expedition ; to refrain rigorously from further 
issucs of paper; to withdraw as much of the latter as 
possible from circulation ; to destroy only those fiat notes which 
are replaced by new ones ; to employ in the acquisition of specie 
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those notes that would have been burned under previous regula- 
tions; and to provide some banking machinery capable of 
relieving the pressure hitherto experienced by the people at the 
principal perivds of tax-collection. Whether this policy has 
been successful or not, is a question that will be best answered 
by a comparison of the rates of exchange raling to-day with 
those that raled at the corresponding period in pastyears. We 
are told that the resale is disastrous to commerce, yet when we 
examine the returns for the past three years, we find that 
the total foreign trade of Japan—omitting specie, of course 
—amounted to 63} million yen in 1880, 61 millions in 
1881, and 66} millions in 1882. This last year, then, was 
the most favorable of the three, so far as the bulk of 
the trade is concerned, though doubtless the portion which 
fell to the share of foreign merchants was smaller than 
usaal, But if the trade of 1882 was large, it is nut by 
any means to be inferred that the increase was due to 
currency appreciation. Rather, indeed, was it in spite 
of appreciation. Japan's experience cannot reasonably be 
expected to differ from that of all other countries. It 
was generally believed by the foreign merchants of Yoko- 
hama that the depression experienced in the spring of 1882 
would be temporary. We held and expressed a different 
opinion, and our views are not weakened by the confirmation 
they have since received. The look-out is gloomy enough, 
bat the origin of the evil is inevitable, and certainly it will 
not be mended by useless complaining. 


Speaking of currency flactnations, we observe that the 
Yokohama Exchange has suspended operations owing to the 
difficulty of conducting. business profitably under existing re- 
gulations. The public would probably feel little regret if the 
Exchange were permanently closed, but for our own part we 
have always doubted the expediency of imposing virtually pro 
hibitive taxea on operations of this nature. The experience 
of the United States is not to be ignored. ‘here the evils 
of currency fluctuations were so severely felt in 1864, that 
Congress passed a bill constituting it an offence panishable 
with fine or imprisonment to make any bargains relative to 
the purchase of gold except on terms of immediate delivery 
and cash payment. The result, as might have been antici- 
pated, was simply to aggravate the evil. ‘The statute 
merely added to the premiam on guld the cost of insarance 
against the heavy penalty that might be incurred by speculat- 
ing on its price ; ic raised this premiam 33 per cent in just 
five days.” After that the oscillations continaed more wildly 
than ever, and the law had to be repealed in less than three 
weeks after its enactment. The Government undertake a 
hopeless task when they easay to divert capital from the 
channels which seem tu offer the most farorable opportunities 
for its employment, 





The restoration of the Shimonoseki Indemnity by the 
United States seems to be at length a certainty. The House 
of Representatives has agreed to the report of the Conference 
Committee, so that the necessity of sabmitting the matter 
again to the Senate was obviated. With reference to this the 
New York Herald says :— 


The ways of the Congressional mind are inscrutable and past 
finding out. The whole uation has long been ashamed of having 
been used, a score of years ayo, as bully by foreign Powers who 
wanted sala psa to open certain ports. Outrageous indemnity 
was claimed for insult offered the American fla, by an unimportant 
and irresponsible Japarfese prince. Japan A the sum and the 
money bas ever since lain in our natioval Trea-ury. The vote to 
retarn the money is an admission that the oxaction was wrovg, but 
we return now only the principal. We have had the use of the 
money and deprived Japan of it all these yeara. We now hand back 
the principal alone, just as rascally deb‘ors sometimes Compromive 
claims vi tars A old. What is worse, it was the Senate, not the 
Hoase, vised this disgracefal plan. 
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It mast be admited that the withholding of the interest 
mars the grace of an otherwise admirable act of justice. How 
Americans can satisfy their consciences with sach a half. 
hearted retribation, many of their own journals are puzzled to 
conceive, If they are under any obligation to return the 
money at all, then assuredly, it is said, they have no right 
to keep back the interest. But it appears to us that this 
point is hy no means to he so summarily decided, America 
has never earned anything with the money she now returns. 
It is true that by investing it in Ler own bonds, she saved 
a certain amount of interest, but then the question arises, — 
is she bound to account for her savings? Some of her fore- 
most citizens, men of unimpeachable character, have deciled 
that she is not, and it would be at least rash to pronounce 
them wrong. At all events, the broad effect of the restitution 
is the same as if all had been restored. The wrong is acknow- 
ledged, aut the fact that in the opinion of the United States 
Japan was anjustly treated is proclaimed in anequivocal terms. 
Nothing endorses the propriety of the act more than the fretfal 
abase it has elicited from the local press of this scttlement. 





A rumour reaches us that the Korean loan has been taken 
up in Tientsin, bat we cannot vouch for the truth of the 
statement, Our regular advices are, that up to the 2lst 
ultimo nothing had been settled, and that the conditions 
propdsed by Hie Excellency Li Hung-chang on behalf of the 
China Merchants’ 8. N. Company were virtually prohibitive, 
Korea is evidently destined to become ffnancially as well as 
politically dependent apon Chins. 


The Hongkong Daily Press seems to be considerably 
‘pnt out” by some remarks of ours in reference to the in- 
ferences drawn by our contemporary from the criminal 
statistics of Hongkong. We are accused of saying that “ the 
more the gaols overflow the better,” and of being “ subsidised 
to depreciate foreign influence,” We may be permitted to 
remind the Daily Press that these lines of argument are emi- 
nently calculated to imperil its reputation for respectability, 
Honest controversialists do not resort to the devive of patting 
absurdities into the mouth of an opponent merely for the sake 
of proving them absurd, neither do they begin to attribute 
motives until arguments have completely failed. Donbtless 
we ought to be grateful to our contemporary for his excellent 
moral dissertation on the interchangeability of egoism and 
altruism, and his valnable demonstration of the benefits 
Westerns confer on the Orient in seeking to benefit them- 
selves. But we should feel more obliged had we learned 
anything from this homily, We never doubted, nor have 
we ever met any one who dvuabted, that the energy and 
capital which foreigners carry to the East “ confer incalcalable 
benefits on the country” they visit. On the contrary, we have 
strenuously advocated the complete opening of Japan, simply 
because, under existing circamstances, her share in these 
benefits is only partial. What-we complain of is precisely 
what our contemporary charges us with approving, namely, 
that the mataal nature of Eastern and Western Prosperity is 
not generally recognized, and that in a great majority of cases 
a “treaty of amity” is the prelude of relations by no means 
amicable, for this simple reason—that Westerns, instead of 
seeking to extend commerce and intercourse by just conces- 
sions, cling with short-sighted selfishness to the abnormal 
and peliry privileges they have already obtained. This is 
notably the case in Japan. International interests are sacri- 
ficed to local interests, and the prejadices of a handful of 
foreigners are preferred to the principles of justice and com- 
mon sense, Our readers, however, will probably agree with 
us, that all this bas very little to with the crimiual statistics 
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of Hongkong. By ventilating truisms about altruism and 
egoisin, or accusing the Japan Mail of waworthy motives, 
the Daily Press will never succeed in proving Uhat the effi- 
ciency of Her Majesty's courts of law in Hongkong depends 


‘apri “a depare. 
upon the caprice of the Governor, or that the latter's Metin a SL echoule oc sede Uy elit ile Gayeeect we costa? 
ture from the Culony was the signal for an immediate dimi- ; 
nation of crime. These things are not impossible, indeed, | 


but they are so improbable that we altogether decline to! 


credit them on the strength of the very insufficient evidence 
addaced by our contemporary. 


We reprint the following correspondence from the Bread , 


Arrow, with an apology to our readers for intrading apon 


their notice a matter so purely personal, It is nnnecessary 


: ‘ +, | ment the repose which, as a portion of their pn- 
to comment on the animns displayed by the Bread Arrow's | higheat ilies at which they can aim. Uufortanately. there is ttle 





and as professed students, their pipes and pulitical intriues being 
the priucipal subjects pursued aud always at band. This 

unea: y. and troublerome cliss is an incubas ou the country that 
would hail with the spoutaneous brevity and frantic evolutions of 
battle of champague just let Juose any prospect to get rid of them. 
Of courre it ie from this class of yeutry that the memlers of the 
native Press crowding the Imperial prisons and of the so-called puli- 


honoured, are recruited. and in which the Government's most serious 
causes of alarm or iusecurity take their rise. Yamelo Tamachi— 
the spirit -f old Japau” isits favourite war whoop: th: true 
ineaning of which, irrespective of fabled or modern pretence, is 
siuply, “ Hurrah fora row.” That is all in the world it siguifies, 
in truth, and if the Goverument can give them a good eqaare fight 
it will be relieving an intecnal pressure that the Government linds 
very irksome. Even the meutivn of an intention to fight lalls these 
miserables inte some repose and briags tempurary respite to the 
Governme:t, and the on'y question for the Government to decide is 
where an:l how to send or lead them into a field of battle where they 
will at least get enough of it, even to being well heaten to 

them quiet for a reanonab'e time and allow the country and Govern- 


creed, is the 


correspondent or the nature of the methods he employs, bat as | for natives or foreigners to choone between these fanatical blasterers 


the «abj-ct of his letter has beeu referred to in a libellous and 
offensive manner by a Yokohama newspaper, we take the op- 
portanity of stating, that the retirement of the officer in 
question dates from December the 31st, 1880; that he assamed 
the editorship of the Fapan Mail on January the 1st, 1881 ; 
and that he became eligible fur a retiring alluwauce on June 
the 23rd, 1880 :— 


Sir,—In Hart’s ‘‘ Army List” for October, 1882, I find that 
Francia Brinkley, a captain of the Royal Artillery, is on the 
seconded list, as “drill instructor to the Ja ”" To my 
knowledye no such appointwent has beeu held for several years 
past by the officer referred te. 

Since his enyagement with the Naval Department of the Japanese 
Gov. rument expired in 1877, he foand employment as a teacher of 
mathematics in the Government College of Engineering, lat for the 
last two years he has bee, editing a local newspaper in Yokobama 
calied the Japan Mail. 

I write to ank is such a career in acoordance with the regulations 
applicable to officers on the seconded list, and is an officer, auder 
auch circamstances, entitled to promotion and a retiring alluwance 2 
— Lam, Sir, yours truly, ; Lxquinse. 
cmiel ol taaaley coma Ni the way from Japan. In rep! 

letter of inquiry comes to us a’ way from . In reply 
we are glad to have an opportunity of askiog known the fact 
that the Japan JMfail may be pr-sumed to'be in capital bands, 

Captain Fraucis Brinkley, theogh appearing in the October 

“ Time List” as seconded in Japan, is nut now in the ‘‘ Army 

List,” and “ Enquirer's ” anxiety will probably be satisfied with 

this statemnent.—Ed. Broad Arrow. 





“Ignorant people,” says Mark Twain, ‘ think it’s thé 
noise which fighting cats make that is so aggravating, but 
it ain’t 20; it’s the sickening grammar they use.” Fora 
combiuation of *‘ sickening grammar,” nvise and ignorance, 
we give the palm to the following article which appeared 
in a recent number of the Celestial Empire. It is entitled 
“The War-cry from Japan,” and it deserves to be framed 
and glazed as a remarkable specimen of the queer things 
that sometimes find their way into priat :— 


Diveeted of all bombast, let us examiue into the ramours of a 
threatened three-handed war-dance around the pcninsula of Corea, 
between Japan on the east and north, (hina on the west and seuth, 
and Corea or Chosin in the centre, forming a significant pointer into 
the Yellow Sea, whence innumerable Western interests may euter 
to farther complicate what is already sufficiently complex, taken 
with the superadded difficulties in respect to Lieu, Kiea or Okinowa 
Ken, as the Japanese have recently designated that suzerainty when 
for..-ing it into a prefecture, and Form.a, or Taiwan, as it is known 
to many of these peoples. When we run down the question, beat- 
ing from any direction, we always find that it is the sanguiuary, 
tarbulent, egotistical Japanese that are in the bush throwing a 
hob-gobblins and counterfeiting spectres of terrible outrages demand- 
apy, hepa 

his is in accordance with the spirit, the policy, and the practice 

of the fanatical element pervading tho governing classes in Japen. 
That it goes to extremes is neither to be woudered at nor to be ex- 
pected to operate deterrently on a people who, like all fanatics, are 
80 foolhardy as to appear audacious and bold, so reckless as toseem 
brave and defiant,and yet so weak as to bo destructible in their 
own impotency. The samourai, or sword-bearing class, are a pro- 
verbially lazy, improvident, and unproductive class in Japan, who 
are not divested of their swash-buckler proclivities and iustiucts, 
though stripped of their every-day awor They have never been 
inured to pursuits of jeacefal industry, and do not as a class take 
kindly to. them, the honourable exceptions met with throughout the 
country forming a remarkable contrast to the vast majority who 
prefer to subsist as hangers-on of former patriarchal families, whoee 
means are thus hard pressed, as siuecurcs in public service, 
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and the equ lly fanatical olig .rchy wieldinz the government. We 
can.ot forget that the oligarchy is composed of the very mea who, 
only a dozen years ayo, —r ight under the noses of the re; tatives 
of Western C ristiau nations iustitated a system of ised per- 
secutions against professing Christians amongst their subjects that 
may be matched but cannot he outdone in for b: atelity and 
wanton avimosity. Representations from the Foreign Legations, 
with Sir Harry Parkes at their bead as Doyen, stemmed the blood- 
thirsty tide and checked the hoands before very mach outrage had 
b-en perpetrated, but their efforte only ha | the effect of suspend: 

not of revoking, the Imperial decree of Mutsa Hizto, his Cuncl 
and others comprising this oligarchy. Much tal bas circulated the 
world over Japan’s clain: and right to the ecole juriedication in her own 
territories over all n«and things, native and foreign, within her 


| borders. With this infamous decree still a part uf the authoritative 


law of the land, only in suspense bat not abrogated, and with the 
teeming evidence of the hostile though dormant prejadices of these 
men againet Europeans and Americans whe will coucede such unres- 
trained freed..m of action to her. A few interested American poli- 
ticians may be able for a time to influence American Governmental 
prestige in behalf af the Japanese oligarchy, bat while the American 
people as a nation are undoubtedly the best disposed in the world 
towards the Japanese as a people, they are quite competent to draw 
the line between the claims of the people aud those of the Govern- 
ment upon their sympathies, and not a few of them rec-gnise the 
desirability of ridding the unfortunate millions of Japanese whom 
they do like from the afflictions of both theese fanatical elements 
which they do not lke, and would not tolerate for a sin, le hour in 
their own fair land. We are not disposed to believe that there are 
many who can be gulled into the belief that the United States 
Government would lend iteelf in any way to a war such as the 
Japanese press has contemplated—least of all would she be disposed 
to enter into a conflict againat Corea and Chiva, through whom and 
from whom ae — even to the erg vd enubbing 
the tence of the Japanese oligarchy as put through the 
Boston schoolbo ’ Hesabiae Mais well Known that peetares con- 
veyed through Japan and depending ou Japanese good offices failed, 
and those from Pekin sweceeded, that notwithstanding the de- 
mand of the oligarchy to interfere, America quietly carried off her 
treaty, ratified it, and will kesp it. So that if the oligarchy ever 
seriously believe! that the United States of America would be their 
ally iv a war and were not merely with China and Corea (which is 
altogether and in the broadest sense probable), impedently winking 
at and encouraging the circulation of the pretence, knowing its 
faleehuod, they must certainly be fully undeceived by this time. 
They must know, too, that the tone of American feeling at the 
present moment is very much in sympathy with the Chiuese 
Government, which ev promptly met their views and enabled their 
recent commissioners to treat for the setrlement of the ugly difficulty 
Feesented io the coolie immigration question. Of one thiny, there- 
ore, we may rest very eure of—war or no war, and all :umours to 
the contrary notwithstanding, the United States must be considered 
entirely neutral in the question. 





We have already noted the miscarriage of Senhor da 
Graca's negotiations with the T’sang-li Yamen in the matter 
of the Chino-Portugese treaty, and we now learn, that to the 
note accompanying the projected treaty—which consiste! of 
only five articles—Prince Kung and the other Ministers of the 
Yamen replied—first, that China would hare no objection to 
negotiate a treaty with Portugal provided the latter consented 
to have in Macao a Chinese official with powers equivalent to 
those claimed by China from Benhor Amaral in 1864; aud 
secondly, that something more complete was required than the 
five meagre articles of Senhor Graca’s draft. With regard 
to the first condition, it will perhaps be remembered that 
the ninth article of Chino-Portngese treaty, proposed ia 
1862 and rejected by China in 1864, was couched iu the 
following terns :—“ His Majesty the Emperor of China may 
appoint, should be deem it convenient, an Agent to reside in 
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Macao, there to treat of commercial affairs and watch that 
the regulations are duly observed. ‘This Agent, however, 
mast be either a Mancha or a Chinese of the fourth or fifth 
rank. His powers shall be equal to those of the Ounsals of 
France, England, the United States of America, or of those 
of other nations who reside at Macao and Hongkong, and 
there conduct their national business, hoisting the flags 
of their respective nations.” This article, if accepted by 
China, woald obviously have amounted to an acknowledge- 
ment of Portaguese Sovereignty in Macao. China, however, 
required that her representative in Macao should he a Man- 
darin with the same powers as those possessed by his prede- 
cessors up to 1849, vis., not only full jarisiiction over Chinese 
in Blacao, but also jarisdiction is mixed canes between Chinese 
and Portuguese, In other words, the Government of the 
Middle Kingdom was disposed to regard Macao as a Foreign 
Concession in Chinese territory, The difference of opinion is 
radical, and we can easily comprehend the difficulty of recon- 
ciling sach conflicting views. The T’sung-li Yamen’s second 
objection is anderstond to have referred to the commercial 
clauses of the treaty. Sentior da Gracga appears to have been 
intentionally obseare. His object, doubtless, was to avoid 
fraaing regulations ton precise for the convenient existence of 
the opiam trade and gambling indastry, China, however, 
proved less confiding than might have been expected. 





In his letter to the President, when submitting the Korean 
treaty for approval, Secretary Frelinghuysen says :—* The 
treaty does not create Korean independence any more than 
do the like engagements concluded or now in process of nego- 
tiation between Korea and other Western Powers,” We 
submit this dictum for the consideration of the T’sang_li 
Yamen. In the Riukin controversy, the only seemingly 
apecions argument advanced by Prince Kung and his 
colleagues was, that the Rinkiuans had entered into separate 
treaty relations with America, France, and Holland, and that 
in converting the islands into a prefectare, Japan did not 
treat thone three Powers with proper consideration, Japan 
natarally replied that, even admitting China's title to set her- 
self up as the champion of American, French, and Dutch 
rights, it could not possitily be contended that the mere as- 
sumption of independence is sufficient. to establish its 
existence. If China's contention be valid when applied to 
Biakiu, she will be puzzled to jastify her own behaviour in 
the Korean peninsula, whose Sovereign she proceeded to 
place on a level with one of her own Viceroys in the interval 
between the execution and the ratification of treaties she had 
herself assisted to conclude. 

@ 


e s 


It occurred to the Government of the United States, when 
they came to ratify the Sliufeldt Treaty, that if China had 
really assamed a perfect equality between the King of Korea 
and one of her own Viceroys, thereby virtually converting the 
hermit kingdom into a China province, it might be difficalt, 
having regard to the anti-immigration treaty, to carry out 
the reciprocal stipulation concerning the rights and privileges 
of Koreans resorting to the United States. This is an in- 
teresting point, and Secretary Frelinghuysen comments upon 
it in the following terms :— 


Although the treaty avoids reference to the dependency of 
a the Chinese Empire, and deals with the Kingdom as 

ind ent in its foreign relations. it may be u that the 
are Chinese, aud that a provision admitting them to 

Visit the United States and to unrestrictedly pursue their callings 
here is in conflict with the act of Congress regulating the immigra- 
tion of Chinese. I would not consider such an exception as wall 
taken. The Chinese immigration act is not a legisla'ive measure 
against the Asiatic yellow races as a mass, but is a specific enact- 
ment, designed to execute the stipalations of a particular treaty 
with China, and applying to the’ subjects of the Empire only, so 
far as covered by its treaties with fureign Powers, In his letter to 
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the President, the King of Corea calls attention to the fact that,. 
while his country is a dependency of China, the management of its. 
governmental aflairs, domestic aud foreign, has alaways beon vested. 
in the Sovereign. China bas not in the past admitted that the 
Empire was responsible for or represented Corea, bat has maintained 
that the kingdom is not. embraced in treaties with the Chinese. 
Empire. By the act, therefore, of concluding a teaty with Cores. 
the United States recognizes the fact that our existing international 
compacts toyching Chinese subjects do not extend to Coreaus. If 
it were allowable to contemplate the contingeucy of such an aseer- 
tion or enforcement of Chinese sovereignty over Corea as would 
destroy its independence, that of itself would anual Corean treaties 
aud extend the existing foreign treaties of China over the Corean 

uinsula, I do not, therefore, regard the treaty as granting to 

hinese subjects privileges in violation of the existing statut:s of 
the United States. On the other hand, I would be unwilling to admit. 
as a hypothesis counter to the treaty and the advantages gaiuet by 
it that the immigration of Cureans will necessarily be an evil. 


It appears to us that Arerica’s position in this matter is. 
somewhat weak. Considered with referrence to immigra- 
tion, tho difference between Chinese and Koreans is not ensily 
disceruible. At all events China might justly protest agaiuet- 
the practical admission of any sach difference, ‘I'he only 
saving clause is that China is not likely to make any protest. 





We reproduce below the text of the Shufeldt Treaty, as 
published in the New York Herald. We have reason to 
believe that this version is not absolutely accurate. More 
especially we note the absence of a clause subsequently 
inserted with reference to the right of American ships to 
carry cargo between the open ports under certain con- 
ditions. In the main, however, the text now before us 
may be taken as a trustworthy version, thongh official 
publication will of course be delayed until after the ex- 
change of ratifications :— 


TEXT OF THE TREATY. 

Axgtic.s I.—There shall be parece peace and friendship be- 
tween the President of the United States and the King of Chosen 
and the citizens and subjects of their ve governments, If 
other Powers deal unjustly or oppressively with either government 
the other will exert their good Offices, on being informed of the 
case, to bring about an amicable arrangement, thas showing their 
friendly feelings. 

Azr. IL—After the conclusion of this treaty of amity and com- 
merce the high coutracting Powers may each appoint diplomatic 
representatives to reside at the Court of the other, and may each 
appoint consular representatives at the ports of the other which 
are open to foreign commerce, at their own convenience. 

These officials shall have relations with the corresponding local 
authorities of equal rank upon a basis of mutual equality. The 
Diplomatic and Consular representatives of the two governments 
shall receive mutually all the privileges, righte and immunities 
without discrimination, which are aecorded to the same classes of 
representatives from the most favored nations. 

Consuls shall exercise their functions only on receipt of an exe- 
quaticn from the government to which they are ited. Con- 
sular authorities shall be bona fide offici No merchants shall 
be permitted to exercise the duties of the office, nor shall consular- 
officers be alluwed to engage in trade. 

At to which no consular re tatives have been ap- 
pointed the consuls of other Powers may be invited to act,. 

rovided that no merchant shall be allowed to assume consular 
'unctione, or the provisions of this treaty may be, in such case, 
enforced by the local authorities. 

If consular representatives of the United States in Ohosen con- 
duct their business in an improper manner their exequaturs may 
be revoked, subject to the approval, previously obtained, of the 
diplomatic repesentatives of the United States. 


AID TO DISTRESSED VESSELS, 

Anr. I1L—Whenever United States veasels, either because of 
weather or i Bho of fuel or provisions, cannot reach the nearest. 
open port in Chosen, they may enter any port or harbor either to- 
take refuge therein or to got woud, and other necessaries or 
to make repairs; the expenses incurred thereby being defrayed by 
the ship's master. In such event the officers and people of the 
locality shall display their sympathy by rendering full « assistance, 
and their liberality by furnishing the necessities required. 

- a Seaied States vessel carries - a clandestine trade at a 
not open to foreign commerce, such vessel with her cargo s 
seins and confiscated. / me 

If a United States vessel be wrecked on the coast of Chosen, the 
coast authorities, on being informed of the occurrence, shall im- 
mediately render aasistance to the crew, provide for their present 
necessities, and take the measures necessary for the salvage of the 
ship and the preservation of the cargo. They shall also bring the 
matter to the knowledge of the nearest consular representative of 
the United States, in order that steps may be taken to send the 
crew home and save the ship and cargo. The necessary expenses- 
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‘shall be defrayed either by the ship's master or by the United. rights of jurisdiction over persons and property, within such areas 
States. . ; remain vested in the authorities of Chosen, except in so far as such 

Arr. 1V.—All citizens of the United States of America in Cho- rights have been expressly relinquished by this treaty. | 
sen, peaceably attending to their own affaire, ehall receive, and} American citizens are uot permitted either to transport foreign 
enjoy for themselves and everything appertaining to them the | imports to the interior for sale or to proceed thither to 
protection of the local authorities of the government of Chosen, | native produce, nor are they permitted to transport native produce 
who shall defend them from all insult and injury of any sort. If} from one open port to another open port. 
their dwellings or property be threatend or attacked by mobs,| Violations of this rule will subject such merchandise to confisca- 

ndiaries or other violent or lawless persons, the local officers, | tion, and the merchant offending will be handed over to the con- 
on requisition of the Consul, shall immediately dispatch a military | sular authorities to be dealt with. 
force to disperse the rioters, apprehend the guilty individuals and 
punish them with the utmost rigor of the law. IMPORTATION OF OPIUM PROHIBITED. 

Subjects of Chosen, guilty of any criminal act toward citizens} Ant. VII.—The governments of the United States and of Chosen 
of the United States, chould be poniked by the authorities of ; mutually agree and undertake that subjects of Choren shall not be 
Chosen according to the laws of Chosen ; and citizens of the United ' permitted to import opium into any of the ports of the United 
States, either on ehore or in any merchant vessel, who muy insult, ! Baten, and citizens of the United States shall not be permitted to 
trouble or wound the pereons or injure the property of the people import opium into any of the open ports of Chosen, to transport it 
of Chozen shall be arrested and Bere only by the Consul or ' from one open port to another open or to traffic in it in 
other public functionary of the United States, thereto authorized ! Chosen. is absolute prohibition, which extends to vessels 
according to the laws of the United States, owned by the citizens or subjects of either Power, to forei 

When controversies arise in the Kingdom of Chosen, between | veseels em loyed by them, and to’ vessels owned by the citizens or 
citizens «f the United States and subjects of His Majesty which | subjects of either ower and employed by other persons for the 
teed to be examined and decided by the public officers of the two transportation of opium, shall be enforced by appropriate legiulation 
nations, it is agreed between the two governments of the United | on the part of the United States and of Chosen, and offenders 
States and Chosen tliat such cases shall be tried by the proper ! against it shall he severely punished. 
official of the nationality of the defendant according to the laws of| Agr. VIII.—Whenever the government of Chosen shall have 
that nation. The properly authorized official of ed ger ee 8 na-| reason to apprehend a scarcity of food within the limits of the 
tionality shall be freely permitted to attend the trial and shall be ii om, His Majest may by decree temporarily prohibit the export 
treated with the courtesy due to his position. He shall be Granted ; ofall breadstuffs, eg sich decree shall be baer Be. all citizens 
all proper facilities for watching the proceedings in the interests ‘ of the United States in Chosen upon due notice having been given 
of justice. If he so desire he have the right to be present, to , them by the authorities of Chosen through the proper officers of 
examine and to cross-examine witnerees. If he is diseaticfied with | the United Sates; but it is to be understood that the exportation 
Proceedings he shall be permitted to protest against them in! of rice and bread:tuffs of every description is pruhibited from the 

etal n of Yin-Chuen. 

It is, however, mutually agreed and understood between the "Chace having of oid probibited the bia ighorat'g of red ginseng, 
high contracting Powers that whenever the King of Chosen shall ifcitizens of the Uni'-1 States clandestine ly parchase it for export 
have so far modified and reformed the statutes and the judicial . it shall be confis-a'< and the offenders punish ed. 

rocedure of his kingdom that, in the judgment of the United } 
Braves, they conform to the laws and course of justice in the United BURGE ASE OF CABNOB, BECs 
States, the right of exterritorial juristiction over United States] Amr. IX.—Purchase of cannon, small arms, or eren, Rucpoweet, 
citizens in Chosen ehall be abandone:!, and thereafter United ! shot and all munitions of war is perinitted only to officials of the 
States citizens, when within the limits of the Kingdom of Choven, ‘ goverment of Choren, and they may be imported by citizens of 
shall be subject to the jurisdiction of the native authorities, the United States only under a written permit from the authori- 
CORRAN SHIPS AND DUTIES. ties of Chasen. If theee articles are clandestinely imported they 


ss | shall be confisca ed and the offending shall be punished. 
thn United Staton forthe purpow of trafic slell pry dates and! , AZT. X-— he oflcarsand people of either nation reiding athe 
tonnage dues and fees according to the costoms lations of ' bapa shall have the right to employ natives for all kinds of lawful 


the United States, but no higher or other rates of duties and ton- s . : sya es 
nage dues shall be exacted of them than are levied upon citizens Should, howerer, subjects of Chosen, guilty of violation of the 


. = sos A laws of the Kingdom, or inst whom any action has been 

tend poe States or upon citizens or subjects of the most | brought, Seoul thegriclece ta the residences or warehouses of 
Merchants and merchant vessels of the United States visiting ' pr Coamlar sutkiitice af ike Unltsd Gata, co bin 
eT hep oaoes oa ane seas poy bahay Map brepae pore ‘ notified of the fact by the local authorities, will either A coe the 
vexed ia the government of Chosen. The tariff of duties upon! latter to despatch coustables to make the arrests, or Lasers 


exports and pies, tas shear with the customs regulations for the ; soe Lei pvere ted the consular authorities and handed over to 
prevention of smugyli : 


ng and other saeted te lle ccises ots Officials or citizens of the United States shall not harbor such 











the authorities of Chosen and communicated to er offi persona, 
pelle epiraonitor- tae to be by the latter notified to theircitizens | "A ay x1. Students of either aatlonality who may to 
observed. ; ite 

It in bowerer, agreed in the rut instance, ana general mesure, | {88 county ofthe other inorder to suds the language, Karatare 
that the tariff apon such imports as are articles of daily use shall | evidence of cordial goodwill. 
not exceed an ad valorem duty of ten per cent. ; that the tariff upon | 
such imports = are ere} instance ee wines, ove | 
tobacco, clocks and watchee—shall not exceed an ad ralorem duty Ant. XII.—This being the first treaty negotiated by Choren, 
of thirty per cent., and that nutive produce exported shall pay a, and hence being ceil and incomplete in its savisoas shall, in 
duty not to exceed five per cent. ad valorem. And it is further {the first instance, be put into operation in all things stipulated 
urged that the duty upon foreign imports shall be paid once fos all | herein. As to etipulations not ccatained herein, alter an interval 
at the port of entry, and that no other dues, duties, fees, taxes, OF | oF five years, when the officers and people of the two Powers 
charges of any sort shall be levied upon such imports either in the shall have becouse more: farnilier with ench other's language, a 
interior of Chosen or at the ports. 


: <i lu egotiation of commercial provisions and regulations in de- 
United States merchant vessels entering the ports of Chosen tail, in ‘coaloeisity with international law and without unequal 
Sane pT oanace dies at the rate of five mace per ton, payable discriminations on either part, shall be had. 
ee ee eens We the CHeee ex iti Phi oat aed Our oeicial cueseapeadenss BAe 
: PRIVILEGRS IN THIS COUNTRY. en the hab bape ¢ governments shall be made on tho part 
Art. VI.—Subjects of Chosen who may visit the United States | Of Chosen in the Chinese age. : P 
shall be jieruiitted to reside and to rent oietalece: purchase land, or | _, The United Pe rail either = big ap tps 
to construct residences or warehouses in all parts uf the country. | sh be used it 8 i Accompanion ‘wi 
They shall be freely permitted to pursue their various callings and , to avoid misunderstand ng. ; 
avocations, and to traffic in all merchandise raw and manufactured,! Ant. XIV.—The high contracting Powers hereby agree that 
that is not declared contraband by law. Citizens of the United : should at any time the King of Chosen grant to any nation or to 
States who may resort to the ports of Chosen which are open ‘the merchants or citizens uf any nation any right, privilege, or 
to foreign commerce shall be permitted to reside at such open ports ; favor connected either with navigation, commerce, political or 
within the limits of the concessions and to lease buildings or land, ; other intercourse, which is not confered by this treaty, such right, 
or to construct residences or warehouses therein. They shall be: sh and favor shall freely inure to the benefit of the United 
freely permitted to pursue their various callings and avocations | tates, its public officers, merchants, and citizens, provided always, 
within the liwits of tho port and to traffic in all merchandise, raw, that whenever such right, privilege, or favor is accompanied by any 
and manufactured, that is not declared contraband by law. condition or equivalent concession granted by the other nation 
No cvercion or intimidation in the acquisition of land or interested, the United States, its officers and people, shall only be 
buildings shall-~be permitted, and the land rent as fixed by} entitled to the benefit of such right, privilege, or favor upon com- 
the authorities of Chosen shall be paid. And it is real plying with the conditions or.concessions connected therewith. 
pressly agreed that land so acquired in the open ports of Cho- 


PROVIDING FOR A FUTURE TREATY. 








In faith whereof the respective Commissioners Plenipotentiary 
een still remains an integral part of the Kinzdom, and that all | have signed and sealed the foregoing at Yin-Chuen, in English 
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Shi being three originals of each text of even tenor and 
sate tha saiieeatious of which shall be exchanged at Yio-Chuen 
within one year from the date of its execution, and immediately 
thereafter this treaty eball be, in all its provisions, publicly pre- 
claimed and ruade known by both governments in their respective 
countries in ota that it may he obeyed by their citizens and 
subjects respectively. 

: 22 2 
Chosen, May 22, A.D., 1882 R. W. SHUFELDT, 
Commodore United States Navy, Envoy oe Ne United States to 
onen. 
SHIN CHEN, 
CHIN HONG CITI, 
Mombers of the Royal Cabinet of Chosen. 





A letter from the Rev. W. Dening will be found in our 
correspondence colamus. Mr. Deniug’s canse has been 
espoused by a number of emineut Englishwen, and he will 
thus be enabled to continue his missionary labours in 
Japan. We learn that the Christians in Hakodate, the 
scene of his former ministratious, have disassociated them- 
selves from the Church Missionary Society. A Special 
Appeal, which we re-produce, is made on bohualf of the 
new Mission, and to those of our renders interested in the 
matter, we rvcommend the perusal of a letter from Mr. 
Dening to the London Spectator of Febraary the 8rd, given 
elsowhere in onr columns : — 


JAPANESE MISSIONS.—SPECIAL APPEAL 


An Appeal is made fo support of one of these Missions under 
liar circamstanoes. The Revereui Walter Daning has been 
aring for the la-¢ nine yenra in Japan «sa Missionary of tho 

Church Missionary Society. The Annual Reports of the Society 
testify to his ability and geal in the Missionary werk. His labours 
have been bleseod by the conversion of a considerable namber of the 
natives, by whom he is respectod and beloved. He has made him- 
self familiarly acqaainte! with the langaage, which he is able to 

with fluency, and has translated imp.rtant English works 
into Japanese. 

Two or three years ago his attention was directa! to a poiut of 
Goctrine now generally known as the doctrine of * Lifa in Christ.” 
This view is that man is not naturally, by virtue of his creation, an 
immortal being; that though origiually designed for immortality 
his attainment of it was cuntingent on his obediencs, and was for- 
feited at the fall; that immortality can now only be ol.tained as a 
gift, through Christ's redemp'ion, and will only be attained by the 
saved ; that though all will be raised, and “ jodged according to 
their works,” the final end of the wi-ked will be that they will 
suffer ‘** everlasting destruction” in the literal sense of the word. 

After careful and ‘al study of the Holy Scriptures, and of 
the principal books that have been written on all sides of the ques- 
tion, Mr. ng was led to entertain a strong conviction of the 
trath of this doctrine. Knowing how much opposed to it were 
mauy of those in authority at the Charch Missionary Society, Mr. 
Dening thought it hs duty to commanicate his change of view to 
the Sec: jon, who laid the matter before the Committee. 
- fival result was that after summoning him home for a conference 

they disconnected him. 


Mr. Denivg is most anxious to continue his work in Japan, but 
would be unable to do so withont means of support for the 
mission. 


Believing that this view is one which lies within the limite of a 
lawfal interpretation of Holy Scripture. and therefore is not to be 
regarded as heresy ; that it is not in any way opposed to the 
doctrines of the Church of England; that it ie, in fact, held or 

with favour by many of the clergy of the Church ; and 
that it forms no disqualification for the work of a missionary $ we 
have undertaken to act as members of a sinall committee, now in 
course of formation, for raising subscriptions to enable Mr. Dening 
to continue hie evangelistic labours in Japan, working in harmony 
with other missionaries, as he has hitherto done. The fands that 
may be raised will be applied to this object under the superinten- 
dence of the committee. It is expected that a Bishoprick of Japan 
will shortly be created, and wheu the Bishop is appointed Mr 
Dening will naturally come ander his supervision. 


C. A. Swarxson, D.D., Prof. Divinity, Cambridge. 
G. G. Stoxes, M A., Prof. Mathematics, (‘ambridge. 
J.C. Apams, M.A , Prof. Astronomy, Cambridge. 
J. J. Srewant Perowxe, D.D. 
Anca. Grixir, F.RS., Geologist. 
T. G. Boxxry, B.D , Geoioyist. 
W. Hay M. IL. Arrxen, M.A. 
P.G. Tart, M.A., Prof. Nat. Philosophy, Edinburgh. 
Avex. H. Spamonps. 
Epwaxp Currorp. 
Hever J. 8. ssara, M.A, late of Oxford, 
Prof. Mathematics, 
N.B.—Until the Committee is complete, and a Treasurer ap- 
poiated, subscriptions may be sent to Professor Stokes, Lensfield 
Cottage, Cambridge. 
February 2, 1883. 
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As is usual on occasions of public calamity in America, 
efforts were made to alleviate the distress arising from the 
Mississippi floods last Febraary, by liberal donations of 
money from all parts of the country. Not only citizens of 
the United States, bat also foreign residents, contributed - 
bounteously, We observe that the littl: Japanese colony in 
New York, only about thirty in namber, gave two handred 
and fifty dollars. Considering the limited representation from 
Japan, no other nationality made so generous an offering. 





Just before his death, the late Mr. John R. Black prepared 
a work upon the recent history of this country, entitled 
“Young Japan.” We learn from New York newspapers 
that it has appeared, in complete form in that city, the 
copies which were printed in Yokohama, but not disposed 
of, having been carried over in bulk to America, The book 
appears to have been very favorably received. 





During the past ten years the population of Garmany has 
increased by 4,317,812, that is to say, 11 per cent, the access 
cansed by the addition of Alsace and Lorraine being, of course, 
excluded. The world has somehow learned to think that 
Germany is a poor country, and certain writere have of late 
attribated Ler poverty to this rapid increase of population, 
among other causes, It would appear, however, from statistics 
recently puilished, that the income of the German people not 
only has not diminished but has even considerably increased 


‘| since the events of 1870. Naturally this statement does not 


apply with equal truth to every part of the empire, but it may 
be said, without question, that the wealth and prosperity of 
the whole country have sensibly augmented during the past 
decade. Production bas more than kept pace with the growth 
of the population. The fact is demonstrated by the researches 
of Mr, Soctbeer, an eminent German economist, who has 
published several carefally compiled works on the revenue of 
the people of Prussia and Saxony. Inferences of this natare 
are exceptionally easy in Germany owing to the peculiar sys- 
tem of income-tax, the rates imposed being determined with 
reference to varieties of revenue. If appears, then, jinging 
from the official returns, that between 1872 and 1882 the 
average annual income of the taxable people of Prussia has 
increased from 293 to 808 marks, and while this shows traly 


The | enough the rate of increase—five per cent.—Mr. Soetheer is 


of opinion that to state things as they actually are, the 
official estimates of incomes must be increased from 10 
to 25 per cent. It is to be observed, however, that while an 
examination of the whole period—1872 to 1882—shuws a 
decided developement of prosperity, the same cannot be said of 
the years between 1876 and 1881, for while the mean nnnaal 
income of tho taxable Prussians was 316 marks at the former 
date, it was only 8U8 marks at the latter. Another interesting 
fact brought out by these statistics is, that the wealth of the 
rich classes lias not increased in the same ratio as that of the 
poor. Thas if we consider the case of incomes from 20,000, to 
100,000, marks, it appcars that while the namber of their 
possessors increased from 6,077 in 1872 to 8,242 in 1882, 
the mean annual income in this class only increased from 
37,200, to 87,800, marks; while in the case of incomes 
greater than 100,000 marks, the namber of possessor in- 
creased from 357 to 543 at the same dates respectively, bat 
the mean annual income decreased from 227,200, to 204,100 
marks. Turning, on the other hand, to the table of incomes 
between 6,000 and 20,000 marks, we find that while the 
number of persons enjoying such incomes increased from 
385,596, in 1872, to 640,667, in 1882, the mean income re- 
mained almost constant, the figares being 2,641 marks per 
head at the former date and 2,638 at the latter. 
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‘The Bilver Question continues to exercise the minds of 
economists in the United States ; where, sooth to say, it is 
assuming proportions of dangerous magnitude. The Monthly 
Debt Statement for March shows the fataity of a policy which 
would force silver when it is not wanted upon the country, 
Beill the coinage continues ; and still the unwelcome coins are 
being retarned into the vaults of the Treasary, which will soon 
have to provide additional storage-room for its hoards, In the 
month of January 2,450,000 standard silver dollars were 
minted—ahoat 100,000 more than the usual monthly coinage, 
The worse than futility of the policy so persistently followed 
is apparent when it is known, that not only did this vast sum 
remain in the Treasury, but nearly a million other dollars 
went in. The total value of these tokens coined to February 
Ist, wax $135.405,080, of which snm only one-third is in cir- 
calation, What would be the effect apon the world's ex- 
changes of the sudden release of ninety millions of dollars 
from their imprisonment, it is impossible to say ; bat no donht 
can be entertained that it would be terribly distarbing. And 
it must not be forgotten that, as we pointed out when last 
considering this subject, sach an event is by no means im- 
possible in the imminent event of a change from a Republic 
to a Democratic Government. 


The New York Chamber of Commerce views the sitnation 
with distrast if not with alarm, and has memorialized Con- 
gress, begging that august body not to separate without 
passing the bill, introduced by Mr. Fisher, to limit the 
coinage of silver standard dollars to the requirements of the 
people. The Chamber briefly reviews the operation of the silver 
policy initiated in 1878, and the subsequent fruitless endeavoty 
to force the mintage into circulation, and shows how the 
amount in the treasury rose from twelve millions in September, 
1878, to ninety-two millions in October, 1882. It then pro- 
ceeds to recapitulate the evils resulting from the coinage of 
vast quantities of these dollars which are not required for 
circulation, thas :—‘ First—It offers a great temptation to 
pay the obligations of this country ” (the United States) “ in 
money of inferior value. Second—It tends to make the 
Treasury balance monometallic and exclasively silver, Third 
—At any time when the balance of trade may tarn against 
this country it will tend to force gold to a premiam, dis- 
organize the currency, and decreases the value of real estate 
and every form of investment, Fuarth—The amount at pre- 
sent represents either an ultimate loss of $12,000,000 to the 
Treasury if retained, or a loss of that amount to the hulders 
if the coin should be forced into circalation. Fifth—The law 
offers a market for all the unused silver of Europe, Mexico, 
and South America, which is brought here and sold to the 
Treasury, thus transferring the loss of foreign governntents 
to our Treasury. Sixth—As the European governments 
adopt, like Germany, monometallic and gold standards, silver 
mast fall ; and in the face of this we are piling ap a stock of 
coin not wanted at home and useless for foreign purposes, 
and which we know must decline in value. Seventh—By the 
continued coinage of silver beyond what the country requires 
we are subsidizing the silver-mining industry and creating a 
fictitious market for the commodity at the cost of the whole 
country, thus stimulating the increase and plethora of silver. 
That while the country is prosperous these results are not 
felt, but in a moment of panic the effect might be most 
serious,” , 

o*e 

Meanwhile, some of the American papers, misapprehending 
the question, insist that a “ war” has been made upon silver, 
That metal fell into partial disuse from general causes. The 
only “ war waged against it is the preference of the mouey- 


Google 


using world for bank checks and the .clearing-house, as a 
means of transferring goods, to either silver or gold. In this 
sense war has been made apon both metals. It was only 
natoral that the more unwieldy—silver—shioulad go to the 
wall. ‘The United States Government, eo far from being 
hostile, is doing its best to help and coddle it, mach in the 
same way as England has bolstered the ineffaceable Tuck. 
That the assistance is both injadicious and injarious must, 
we think, be apparent from the facts and authorities we have 
cited on the subject. 





Richest and most populous of cities, London, in many 
respects, has been as backward as any other. Ouly a year ago, 
and then not withont opposition, it inaugurated a Chamber of 
Commerce. Well might some speakers at the first annaal 
meeting of that body express their conviction that it was a 
great mistake that the institution had not been established 
earlier. Mr. 8. Morley pointed out the extent of the inflaence 
which sach Chambers exercise throngh the circulation of 
information, the discussions which take place at their meet- 
ings, and the legitimate pressure which they bring to bear 
on members of legislative bodies in connection with commer- 
cial questions, As a matter of fact the new Chamber is 
working hard for the eatablishinent of a Ministry of Commerce 
and Agricaltare or of a separate Ministry for each depart- 
ment, Scarcely lees remarkable than the fact that the city 
which is the centre of the world’s finance and trade has Leen 
the last to adopt a Chamber of Comunerce, is the fact that the 
vast agricallaral and trading empire of which it is the heart 
should still be without a distinct Ministry for Trade and 
Hasbaniry. 


THE SHUFELDT TREATY. 


THE New York Herald of February 26th contains 

the full text of Commodore Shufeldt’s Korean 
Treaty, which, we believe has been carried to the East 
by Mr. Gustavus Goward, recently appointed Secretary 
of Legation in Tokiyo. We noted in our last issue the 
nomination of Mr. Lucius Foote to the post of U.S. 
Minister in Korea, and we now learn that arrangements 
have been made for his immediate assumption of duty, 
so that America’s commercial intercourse with Korea 
may be considered as fairly inaugurated. 

It is plain that the relations between China and 
Korea have received due consideration in Washington. 
America was, in a manner, compelled to be specially 
circumspect in this matter, having regard to her 
recently concluded Chinese Immigration Treaty. She 
appears, however, to be quite satisfied that for treaty. 
making purposes Korea is absolutely independent. 
Commodore Shufeldt, in his letter to the Secretary of 
State transmitting the treaty, says, according to the 
Herald, that. it was agreed to without any political con- 
sideration whatever, and only upon the promise that he 
would forward to the President of the United States 
a letter from the King of Korea, stating the political 
relations existing between Korea and China. This 
letter sets forth that Korea is a dependency of China, but 
that the management of her governmental affairs—home 
and foreign—has always been vested in the Sovereign. 
It then proceeds :—“ Now, as the governments of the 
United States and Korea are about to enter into treaty 
relations, the intercourse between the two nations shall 
be carried on in every respect on terms of equality and 
courtesy, and the King of Korea clearly assents that 
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all of the articles of 
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the treaty shall be acknowledged j tries. “ It is, however, mutually agreed and understood,” 
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and carried into effect according to the laws of inde- | says the fourth article, “ between the high contracting 


pendent States. 
dependency of China, in any question that may a 


In the matter of Korea being a| Powers, that ‘whenever the King of Chosen shall have 
rise |so far modified and reformed the statutes and the judi- 


between them in consequeuce of such dependency, the |cial procedure of his Kingdom that, in the Judgment 


United States shall in no way interfere.”’ 

“It will thus be seen,” proceeds the journal from 
which we quote, “that Korean independence of China 
is not only not acknowledyed by the United States, but 
the treaty was made with the distinct understanding 
that on that point the United States shall in no way 
interfere.” In fact, all that can be s:id is, 


time the treaty was signed China’s assumption of full |° 


suzerainty in Korea had not yet received active ex- 
pression. There can be little doubt of the latter’s com- 
plete dependency now, but she may very well be left to 
settle the question herself with her big neighbour. A 
treaty of amity and commerce does not impose upon 
its signatories any obligations of mutual support 
against foreign aggression. America and Japan both 
occupy exactly the same position vis-a-vis Korea, for 
the fact that Japan's treaty recognizes Korean inde- 
pendence, cannot by any means be regarded as a proof 
of that independence. Korea assumed it; that is all. 
But between the assumption of a right and its valid 
existence, there is a very long interval. We imagine 
that Japan, like America, will have the good sense to 
hold quietly aloof while China unravels the terribly 
tangled skein of her relations with the various petty 
States over which she was once pleased to cast the 
shadow of her greatnéss. So long as Korea’s treaty 
obligations are respected, she may bow down before 
whatever shrine she pleases. 

As for.the treaty itself, many of its most interesting 
features have already been discussed. Its provisions 
are described by the American journals as “ necessarily 
somewhat primitive in their character,” and it is said 
to “ embrace stipulations incidental to the first relation- 
ship between a commercial power and a people emerg- 
ing from a system of rigid non-intercourse.” The first 
point specially worthy of note is the careful abolition 
of trading Consuls. All Consular authorities are to be 
boné fide officials. “No merchants shall be permitted 
to exercise the duties of the office, nor shall Consular 
officers be allowed to engage in trade.” It is even 
provided that, where the Consuls of other Powers are 
invited to act, they, too, must not be merchants, and 
failing the satisfaction of this previso, the duty of en- 
forcing the treaty is to be entrusted to the local 
authorities. America deserves great credit for having 
been the first to give practical recognition to this 
principle. The reform was urgently needed. Japan 
has long but fruitlessly complained of the abuses in- 
separable from the exercise of Consular functions by 
merchants. This, indeed, constitutes one of the worst 
features of the exterritorial anomaly, and its universal 
abolition will be immensely facilitated by America’s 
initiative. 

The treaty, of course, embodies exterritorial clauses, 
but it differs from all treaties hitherto concluded with 
Oriental nations, in that it expressly provides for the 
scope of future changes as Korea develops under the 
influence of commercial intercourse with foreign coun- 
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of the United States, they conform to the laws and 
course of justice in the United States, the right of 
extraterritorial jurisdiction over United States citizensin 
Chosen shall be abandoned, and thereafter United States 
citizens, when within the limits of the ‘“ Kingdom of 
Chosen, shall be subject to the jurisdiction of the native 


that at the authorities.” This clause has received hostile criticism 


f a very marked nature at the hands of the Yokohama’ 

press, but its justice cannot be denied for a moment. 
The promise made is entirely provisional. America 
does not undertake to surrender anything till she is 
quite satisfied that she can do so with safety. She is to 
be the judge herself. All that she does is to lay down 
the basis upon which a decision is to be formed, and to 
hold out to Korea some hope of being one day permitted 
to recall concessions repugnant to the self-respect of 
any free people. 

It is worthy of note, also, that by express agreement, 
land acquired by U.S. citizens, under the provisions of 
the treaty, in the open ports of Chosen “ still remains 
an intevral part of the Kingdom, and that all rights of 
jurisdiction over persons and property within such areas 
remain vested in the authorities of Chosen, except in 
so far as such rights have been expressly relinquished 
py the treaty.” We have always contended that even 
in the absence of any such provision as this, our treaties 
with Japan could only be interpreted in the sense here 
stipulated. 

With regard to tariff regulations, the treaty marks a 
new departure. For it is distinctly laid down in the 
fifth article, that “ the authority to levy duties is of right 
vested in the government of Chosen,” and that “the 
tariff of duties upon exports and imports, together with 
the customs regulations for the prevention of smuggling 
and other irregularities, will be fixed by the authorities 
ot Chosen and communicated to the pruper officials of 
the United States, to be by the latter notified to their 
citizens and duly observed.” Asa point of theory few 
will be found to deny that every independent country 
has ap undeniable right to fix its own tariff, but the 
exercise of any such right has hitherto been forbidden 
to Oriental nations. The United States have been the 
first to assume an equitable attitude in this matter, and 
it, is to be sincerely hoped that others will not be slow 
to follow their good example. 

While, however, acknowledging Korea’s absolute 
right to manage her own fiscal affairs, the treaty stipu- 
lates that the import duty upon articles of daily use 
shall not exceed ten per cent ad valorem, and that upon 
luxuries, thirty per cent. At the same time it is to be 
observed that the duties may vary indefinitely within 
these limits, and all our recent information goes to 
show that Korea has no wish to be exacting. She 
seems to be really desirous of encouraging foreign inter- 
course, and quite willing to make whatever concessions 
may be necessary to attiact Western enterprise. We 
shall not be at all surprised to learn that the tariff re- 
gulations which it will doubtless be Mr. Foote’s earliest 
duty to assist in framing, are of a completely satis- 
factory nature, and it may then turn out that the 
United States have lost nothing by giving practical 
expression to the admirable principles they profess. 


April 7, 1883.} 


JAPANESE CURRENCY AND FOREIGN CRITICS. 


——— 


W®. had occasion to comment briefly in our last issue 

on the losses and suffering invariably experienced 
during a period of cyrrency appreciation, and to refer 
to a few illustrative cases from the history of American 
finance. It may be generally stated, in fact, that the 
immediate consequences of appreciation are much more 
disastrous than those of depreciation, for while large 
issues of paper money have the effect of fictitiously ani- 
mating industry and commerce, the withdrawal of fiat 
notes and the gradual restoration of their specie value 
induce a state of tradal collapse, prostrate crelit, rewove 
eapital from the market, and, in short, are productive of 
general despondency. These evils are of course more 
serious in proportion to the maguitude of the depreciation 
and the suddenness of the revulsion. ‘They have been felt 
very keenly in Japan since last autumn, and there is 
reason to apprehend that their effects will be experienced 
more or less throughout the present year. 


The trouble also presents another phase which is espe- 
cially worthy of consideration at the present juncture. 
Fiat money, during the early period of its issue, is a source 
of strength to the Government. The glow of unreal pros- 
perity diffused abroad by its copious circulation, increases 
the popularity of its issuers and renders their stability a 
‘matter of pecuniary interest to the community at large. 
The opposite, however, is the caso when the circulation 
begine to be restricted. For then the resulting disasters 
and suffering create a reaction, and popalar discontent, too 
impatient to recognize the inevitable nature and beneficial 
outcome of present embarrassment, is directed solely 
against the Government, which it unreasonably holds 
‘responsible for all the ills of the time. 

The history of national finance in almost every part of 
the universe has repeated itself in these respects with such 
unfailing regularity that it would have been unreasonable 
to foresee anything different in Japan. It is true that the 
currency of this country has never experienced fluctua. 
tions so violent as those witnessed in a majority of 
cases elsewhere. We have not seen gold quoted at 218 
on Monday and 280 on Wednesday, as was the case in 
Amorica in May, 1864, neither have we seen it fall 90 
per cent in three months, as it did in the antumn of the 
same year. But in the course of a twelvemonth we have 
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inseparable from such a crisis, Honest criticism is one 
thing : reckless and unjust animadversion, another. To 
the former, however ill-advised, there can be no serious 
objections, but on the latter, the Government, acting in the 
interests of public safety, may fairly exercise the right of 
imposing silence. 

These remarks have special reference to an article which 
appeared in the Japan Gazette of last Saturday. During 
the past three years that journal has devoted much atten- 
tion to finaucial questions, and many of its analyses have 
been distinguished by arithmetical accaracy and careful 
rexearch. ‘There is, therefore, the more reason to regret 
that it should now suffer its colamns to be disfigured by a 
line of reasoning obviously partial and eminently calcula- 
ted to increase the ills it laments. 


Stated briafly, the theory formulated by our contem- 
porary is simply this :—that the recent currency apprecia- 
tion is altogether fictitious, since Japan's exports of goods 
and specie having exceeded her imports by more than 
thirteen million yen during the past three years, she is 
absolutely poorer to-day than she was at the commence- 
ment of 1880, and her promissory notes have consequently 
a smaller valuo. Appreciation under these circumstances 
is described as purely artificial, and it is declared that 
“every kuowu coudition of the country and its Govern- 
ment is more favorable to a still further decline.” 


Underlying this conclusibn, and completely vitiating it, 
is the patent fallacy that a country must of necessity be 
growing poorer when it sells more than it buys, whereas 
uo inference whatacever as to the prosperity or otherwise 
of a nation can be certainly deduced from such a fact. In 
refating the dogmas of the so-called *‘ commercial school,” 
modern economists have demonstrated, not that an excess 
of exports impoverishes a country, but that an excess of 
imports almost invariably indicates the existence of sources 
of revenue or profit not immediately discernible. With all 
this our readers are doubtless thoroughly familiar, and we 
tony be excused if we refrain from analyzing conclusions 
which no longer admit of any reasonable doubt. Eminent 
economists are everywhere now agreed, thata nation which 
receives in the form of merchandize the total earnings of 
its export trade, must either have an excess of imports or 
be making a loss upon its foreign commerce. But it does 
not follow that the whole excess of imports is profit. 


seen fluctuations of 16 per cout in the specie value of| There may be, and there generally are, in such a case, 


Kinsatsu—Auctuations quite sufficiently capricious and 
severe to cripple sound trade and divert half the floating 
capital of the nation into channels of gambling speculation. 
Under such circumstances no special knowledge of finance 
was required to predict that the currency question would, 
.at one time or other, prove a source of serious trouble to 
the Government. When the days came for which every 
-one was blindly crying out—the days of effort strongly 
directed towards resumption of specie payments—it was 
as certain as sun-sot that the people would wish thcmselves 
back at the period of careless issues, and that the Govern- 
ment’s stability would be more seriously imperilled by the 
pursuit of a sound, than of an unsound, policy. 

The present state of affairs, then, is not at all surprising. 
What is surprising is to sce foreign journals, published in 
Japan, devote all their efforts to accentuating the mischief 
and to fomenting the feeling of unreasoning impatience 
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various gains and dividends, otherwise accruing, which 
can only find their {way to the country in the form of 
merchandize, and for these no corresponding export- 
ation is required. Similarly, a nation whose exports 
exceed its imports, need not necessarily be making 
presents to its customers or carrying on a losing trade, 
for the simple reason that it can invest the proceeds 
of its sales in something else besides commodities. 
It is difficult, indeed, to catalogue accurately all the 
various sources from which a country like England, 
with enormous transactions of every nature abroad, obtains 
the means of paying for her excess of imports. But in 
Japan's case no such difficulty exists. For the declared 
value of her exports includes the whole profit she derives 
from them, and beyond the annual expenditure of the 
foreigu residents, she is absolately without means to defray 
the cost of her surplus imports, should there be a aurplus- 
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All this is too clear to admit of quostion. Those who pre- 
tend that au excess of imports meaus prosperity for Japan, 
must begin by showing that her foreign: trade furnishes 
her with the meaus of paying for that excess. At present 
they have domonstrated nothing but the curious confusion 
of their own ideas ; for we find them to-day asserting that 
Japan “has given away 7 million yes in commodities 
during the past two years,” and to-morrow lamenting 
that, owing to currency fluctuations, the quantity of silk 
available for exportation during the coming year will be 
less by one half than the average, 60 that “the value of 
the exports will be diminished by some millions of dollars 
of liard money.” It would appear, then, that a diminution 
of the exports in 1883 is a grave evil, whereas in 1881 
and 1882 their excess was an equal misfortane, What 
are we to think of journalists who contradict themselves 
thus flagrantly and categorically ? 

With regard to this question of Japan's foreign trade, 
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officials of the Mikado'’s Government. In the first place 
the Finance Minister is accused of pursuing a false and 
injurious policy in seeking to raise the specie value of 
Kinsatsu ; secondly, he is blamed for consulting the Tokiyo 
Chamber of Commerce, whose heads are said to be 
“representatives of official interests as opposed to the 
people's interests ;" and thirdly, currency appreciation is 
entirely attributed to fraudulent operations on the part of 
“persons officially connected with the highest offices of 
state” and “members of the Government,” who, with 
dishonestly acquired fore-knowledge, speculate on the rise 
and fall of paper. 

Of these three accusations it will be at once seen that 
the first and third are contradictory and that the second 
is absurd. If the Finance Minister's efforts to bring about 
currency appreciation are influenced by a desire “‘ to restore 
confidence in paper-money and to improve the trade of the 
country generally,” it is obviously extravagant to pretend 


it is well to observe that any conclusion founded on the |that his agents are private specalators working entirely 


aggregate returns of the past three years is liable to 
serious error. For by this process the point of special 
importance, 80 far as currency is concerned, escapes detec- 
tion altogether. We allude to the diminution in the 
export of specie. Here are the facts :— 


Treasure (values in yer). 
1880. 1881. 1882, 
Imports ...cccccsssseesees 3,639,230 1,856,147 6,154,724 
Exports ..... cocccccceees 13,746,871 7,904.091 4,630,961 


It thus appears that whereas in 1880 and 1881 the 
drain of specie amounted to 10,107,641 and 6,047,944 yen 
respectively, in 1882, on the contrary, the amount of 
specie which came into the country exceeded that which 
went out by 1,528,768 yen. 

Tarning now to commodities we have the following 


figures :— 
Commodities (values in yen). 
1880. 1881. 











1882, 
Temports ....rorcscesessoee 36,187,979 30,797,489 29,172,317 
Exports ......... «ce 27,413,035 30,219,444 37,236,683 
Totals.......0 63,601,014 61,016,933 66,406,900 


Thus in 1880 imports exceeded exports by 8} millions 
—approximately—in 1881 the two almost balanced, and 
in 1882, exports exceeded imports by 8 millions. 

Summarizing these tables, it may be roughly stated that 
in 1882 Japan received 28 millions of specie more than 
in 1880 and 15} millions more than in 1881. The year 
1882, in short, was the first in the recent history of her 
foreign commerce when she can be said to have fairly 
begun to amass the means of resuming specie payments. 
If she is ever to escape from a fiat currency, she must, 
by some means or other, obtain gold and silver to redeem 
her promissory notes. Two courses are open to her— 
either to contract « foreign loan or to collect dollars by. 
the sale of her surplus commodities, She las elected the 
latter method, and there is every promise of its successful 
pursuit, Import merchants may complain that their 
business is thereby diminished, but the solid facts remain, 
that the metallic reserve in the Treasury is five times as 
great asit was a year ago, and that Kinsatsu have ap- 
preciated 18 per cent. Whether, having regard to the 
above Returns “every known condition of the country 
and its government" can be justly described as ‘ more 
favorable to depreciation,” is a question the public will 
have no hesitation in answering. 

We cannot dismiss this subject without alluding briefly 
to the charges preferred by the Zapan Gazette against the 
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‘ for their own selfish gains. Farther, itis both mischievous 


and ridiculous to assert that the heads of the Tokiyo 
Chamter of Commerce are “reprasentatives of official 
interests as opposed to the people's inte .” Where do 
official interests end and people's interests begin? Are 
Officials concerned in preventing the prosperity of the 
country, and are they assisted in this unpatriotic work by 
the members of the Tokiyo Ohamber of Commerce, nine- 
tenths of whom are merchants totally unconnected with 
anything official ? 

Such charges us these may well be left to refute them- 
selves, and we can only express shame and regret that 
an English journal should be found to prefer them. The 
Fapan Gazette cannot possibly know anything certain 
about official operations in exchange. It speaks from 
pure conjecture or on the strength of information supplied 
by some of those disaffected Japanese who value truth 
less than the furtherance of their eeditious desigus. Yet 
it does not hesitate to make use of such language as the 
following :—“ The people will insist, with justice and 
reason on their side, that all speculation of members of 
the government, either in their official or private capacities, 
in the currency must cease. They are entitled to demand 
that any minister venturing to speculate on the rise and 
fall of the national paper should be arraigned and, if 
found guilty, punished as the thief and traitor that ho is. 
Then, and not tell then, when the laws are positive and . 
are carried out with vigour, currency fluctuations, all 
farther issues being stopped, will be traceable to natural 
commorcial causes only ; and will not be, as now, openly 
attributed to the ventures in the exchange markets of 
persons officially connected with the highest offices of 
state, who have fore-knowledge of what is likely to happen 
and of the next move about to be made to stimulate or 
depress tho rate of exchange, and who are endowed with 
the power of terrorising the mere common people by a 
summary process of arrest and imprisonment.” 

80 far as the author of this violence is concerned, we 
are willing to believe that his ignorance of the value of 
words betrays him into unintentional extravagance, but 
it is beyond question that his language is in the highest 
degree calculated to foment sedition and discontent. De- 
finitions may differ as to the limits of liberty of speech, 
bat, if words have any meaning, the paragraphs we have 
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quoted are distinctly calculated to promote rebellion. To 
charge Ministers with being ‘thieves and traitors,” to 
call upon the people to arraign them ; and to declare that 
while “terrorizing” common folk, they do not hesitate 
themselves to sacrifice ‘he prosperity of the country to 
their own private gains, is to encourage treason and defec- 
tion in the most scandalous manner. That Euglishmen 
should be allowed thus openly to defy the laws of the land 
and to aggravate the serious difficulties with which the 
‘Government has to contend, is a disgraceful phase of the 
anomalous system we have forcibly introduced into Japan. 
Mr. Mounsey, in his history of the Sateuma Rebellion, 
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meteurulugical conditions prevailing all over the cvuntry at 
The report repeats in a tabular 
form the information shown on the map, adding, however, the 
barometric and thermometric changes, and the amount of 
rainfall, in the preceding 24 huars, and a précis of the day's 
weather history, by Mr. Kuipping, is added anler the heading 
of “ Remarks.” 

To men of science, to all seafaring people, and indeed to 
the pablic generally, this first evidence of a systematic inves_ 
tigation of phenomena in which most of as have a more ofr 
less lively interest will doubtless be very acceptable. The 
dearth of accurate knowledge of the laws which govern the 


six a.m., Kiyoto mean lime. 


says that such conduct is the more inexcusable, “ because | meteorological conditions of these regions has long been de- 


the Japanese Government sppears to be debarred, by the 
extra-territorial clauses of the treaties with foreign powers, 
from seeking redress for calumnies, published by the 
foreign newspapers of the treaty ports, in any other way 
than by becoming plaintiff before foreign tribunals sitting 
within its own territory.” Yet it is surely not to be sup- 
posed that no machinery exists for restraining this species 
of dangerous license. Fair criticism, however plaiuly ex- 
pressed, is always welcome, but there can be no excuse 
for a journalist who, while perfectly familiar with the 
daugera and difficulties that beset Japan's path in her 
rapid transition from feudalism to a constitution, does not 
hesitate to found on fragments of heaz-ny snd conjecture 
a series of calumnious charges against the members of the 
Government, and to call upon the people to arraign their 
Ministers as traitors and thieves. We are here by the 
right of might, and by the same right we eujoy privileges 
with which the Japanese themselves are not yet prepared 
to be entrusted. But neither the right of might, nor any 
principle consistent with Western standards of fairness 
and manliness, entitles us to abuse those privileges 
after a fashion which our arbitrary exemption from the 
laws of the land alone renders possible. If this be English, 
the character of Euglishmen must have recently under- 
gone a radical and most lamentable change. 


METEOROLOGY IN JAPAN. 





HE meteorology of Japan is but little known, and it 
possesses some featares of special interest. We there- 

fore note with satisfaction the steps in furtherance of this 
Dranch of research which have lately been undertaken 
by the Government, and the publication, beginning from 
the 1st instant, of a daily weather-sheet, by Mr. Arai 
Ikunosuke, the Director of the Imperial Meteorological 
Observatory. This sheet, which is printed both in 
English and Japanese, consists of two parts, a map and 
areport. On the map are shown the meteorological oat- 


stations, twenty-one in namber, from which, thanks to the; 


admirable system of telegraphic lines which now cover Japan, 
daily reports of pressure, temperatare, wind, rainfall, and state 
-of the weather, at the same hour of absulute time, are sent to 
the head-station in Tokiyo. The meridian of Kiyuto has 
been adopted for the time standard, no doubt from its appro- 
ximately central position, and the observations at every point 


plored by the meteorulogists of the world, but there is now 
reason to hope that this cause of conplaint will svon cease to 
exist. Shanghai, with the able assistance of Pére Dechevrens, 
took the lead a year or two ago, Japan has now siromptly 
followed suit, and Hongkong will shortly, we trast, have 
respectable observatory in working order, Not only to science 
however, but to the lives and interests of many classes 0 
people, does meteorulogical research present direct practical 
advantages. It is not too much to expect that, after a reason- 
able interval fur collection and stady of the daily phenomena 
over Japan's extensive territory, it will-be possible to predict 
with fair accuracy the probabilities of the weather a day or 
two in advance, even in this land of frequent, sud.len, and 
violent changes. It should also be possible, independently 
or in concert with other observatories, to foretell with some- 
thing like certainty the approach and progress of the maeh- 
dreaded typhoons. Of the valae of such knowledge to 
the masters and owners of seagoing vessels, and of coasting 
and fishing craft in these storm-awept seas, it is needless 
to speak. We accordingly regani the present movement 
as the first step in fulfilment of a want long felt, aud as one 
destined to be productive of much fatare good. Criticism 
under euch circumstances is not a grateful task. But we 
ventare to suggest tu Mr. Arai that the English ia which some 
of the notices in the map and report are written might be made 
a little more accurate and lucid. The force of the wind, for 
example, is indicated, not by barbs on the arrows, but by marks 
at the feather-ends. The sheets might also with advantage 
give the eqnivalents of millimétres and degrees of Centigrade in 
English inches aud degrees of Fahrenheit’s scale. To some 
who will use them the information that the barometer is at 
769 millimétres, or the thermometer at 4° Centigrade, is likely 
to be about as intelligible as a Sanskrit text. We are disposed 
also to think that the namber of stations is unnecessarily large. 
There is a great tendency among meteorologists generally to 
multiply stations to an undue extent, and to throw upon then. 
selves and their staff a vast amount of needless work and 
useless figares. Of the twenty-two stations already established 
in these islands, two are in Yezo, three in Kiashia, one in 
Shikoka, and no fewer than sixteen in the main island. Some 
of these, we consider, are so closely grouped together that the 
maintenance of all of them can serve no really useful parpose. 


The O. & O: steamship Gaelic, Captain Turpin, which 
has been advertised to be despatched for Hongkong on Sanday 


are given for times corresponding with six o'clock a.m. at morning, has been postponed till Monday at daylight. 


Kiyoto, At each station are entered on the map the reading 
of the barometer, the shade temperatare, the direction and 
force of the wind, and the state of the weather ; isobare lines 
are also drawn ; the whole presenting an accurate picture of the 
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The telegraph announces the death of an old and valued 
servant of Her Majesty the Queen, John Brown haviug died 
on the 29th March, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Our readers mast distinctly understand that we are in no sense 
responsible for the sentiments or opinions of our Correspondents, 
for the accuracy of their assertions, or for the dedactions they may 
choose to draw therefrom.) 


TUE CASE OF THE REV. WALTER DENING. 


—— 


To THE Epitor or tue “Jaran WEeeKLy MaIL.” 
Sin,—In your issue of the 24th of March you make apecial 
allusion to my disconn-ction from the Church Missionary 
Society, and the cnuses that led to this result, You conclude 
your remarks by affirming that “ Mr. Dening is in no sense a 
martyr.” May I axk you kindly to insert the enclosed letter 
which appeared in the Spectator of Februnry 3rd. By this you 
will perceive that I do not assume the title of “ martyr.” Yet, 
at the same time, as may be seon hy various letters that bave 
been published in the Guardian and the Nonconformist and 
elsewhere, the reasons given by the Church Misdonary Society 
for theic action in my cave appear to a large number of think- 
ing men to be mont unsatisfactory. 
Iam, Yours truly, 
Yokohama, April 5th, 1883. 


— 


The letter mentioned by Mr. Doning is as follows :— 


(To rue Eprtor oF THE “ SPectator,”] 

Sin,—Letters have appeared in your last t wo numbers bearing 
on the cause that led to my disconnection from the Charch 
Missionary Society. With the hope of throwing a little more 
light on the subject, aud of bringing out facts which hitherto 
have been kept in the ahade, and thus of enabling the public to 
judge for themaelven in the matter, I will endeavour to conquer 
that repngnance which we all have to wriling ou personal 
matters, and state my views 28 concisely as possible. The moat 
casual reader of the two lettters that have already appeared 
will perceive that the point of view of their authors is entirely 
different. . 

Mr. White, as a representative of a certain section of public 
opinion, takes the fact of my disconnection from the Church 
Missionary Society for having adopte! the view known as“ con- 
ditional immortality,” and argues from it that had I -till con- 
tinued to proclaim the dogma “of eternal torment,” I should 
not have been disconnected ; and, therefore, that it is not in- 
correct to nay that my divcounection was owing to my refusing 
to teach this dogma. : 

To thie, Mr. Wigram replies by asserting that the Committee 
do not require their Mirsionaries to teach the “dogma” in 
question. If this assertion could be «hown to be in accordance 
with facts, Blr. White's inferences from the action of the Guin- 
mittes would at once appear to be unfairly drawn. Now, 
whereas it would appear from Mr. Wigram’s letter as though 
the Missionaries of the Church Mi-sionary Society were at 
liberty to proclaim what doctrines they pleased on the subject 
of future punishment, as the matter of fact, the Committe have 
never iu any way informed the Missionaries that they have this 
liberty. And the Missionaries of the Sociely are all under 
the impression that what are known as the old views, and 
no others, are considered orthodex by the Swciety, And 
furthermore, the Missionaries of Japan sugyested to me, wh-n 
they heard to my having given up thes viows, and having 
preached others, that it would be vnly doing what was proper 
on may part to communicate this fact to the Comittee. And 
as a proof that not even to-day are the Committee prepared to 
swerve from the old lines, I will quote from a letter that bax 
been sent to the Missionaries of the Society in Japan since my 
disconnection :—" We feel confident, howevor, that you will 

with us that it is impossible for the Committee to 
authorise the teachiug by the Missionaries of the Society of the 
warious views which Save recently been put forth on eachato- 
logical subjects, which, being contradictory oue to another, 
cannot all be true. They must not swerve from their old lines 
of careful adherence tu the Scripture statements, and must look 
to their Biasionaries not to incur the risk of provoking contro- 
vetay in the Mission field, and possibly of circulating erroue sus 
teaching, by staling as dugmatic truths of Scripture things not 
plainly revealed ns such... . . . Many questions are among 
the secret things that belong unto our Gui, and should be 
approached and bandled with the reserve becoming thoro who 
avowedly know but in part.” , 

In deference to Alr. Wigram’s statement to the effect that the 
Committee have been axked to wive their explicit sanction to my 
teaching the doctrine of conditional immortality, I would say 
that Iam aware of no such reqoest having been wade. All 
that the Commitice was asked te do was to allow me the liberiy 
to act up to my ovnvictions in this matter, which they refused 
to grant. The Church Missionary Suciety, being a voluntary 
society, has perfect right to dismissite agents a. whatever time 
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and in whatever way it pleases, but what I feel it my duly to 
protest against is any attempt made by the Secretaries of the 
Society ta obscure by circumlocution the real cause of my 
disconnection, 

I think, therefore, that the inferences drawn by Mr. White 
in the lettur published in your columns were fairly drawn, and 
that, practically, disconnecting a man for having adopted one 
of the many current theories of eschatology, is no other than a 
disconnection on account of a rofusal to teach the old vi-w,— 
fe. an far ana Missionary is concerned, for [ suppose that uo 
one is simple enough to suppose that with such a class of 
inquirers ns we meet with in Japan, a Missionary is able to 
refuxe to anawer the question av constantly put,—What is the 
tenching of the Christian revelation in reference to a future 
life? Noevasive answer would be for a moment allowed, and if 
the Visionary informed the inquirer that he had nothing definite 
to tell him, then the reply would be immediately forthcoming, 
if the Christian revelation haa nothing definite to tell as about 
the region that lies beyond the horizon of all ordinary scieuce 
and philosophy, then, why is it called a “revelution” at all. It 
is evident that «very Missionary mast adopt one of three 
cuurses in this matter. 

Ei: her he must proclaim the old view, which is that the soul 
in inherently immortal, that owing to the nature of ite exsance, 
it is incapatle of being deprived of conscious existence, and, 
therefore that the finally impenitent muat endleasly suffer. Or 
he inust adopt one of thore theories, which, thoagh very ancient, 
are known as“ modern theories,” and teach accordingly. Oc 
he must remain silent altogether on the subject of the futare 
life, and treat the whole sabject of exchatology as of minor 
importance, and one upon which nothing defiuite cau be said. 

After much study of the subj-ct ranging over some five years, 
I have neen fit to adopt the second course, and it is on that 
account, and on no other, that Ihave been disconnected from 
the Church Missionary Society. The Committe of that Society 
las newer been asked to sanction the view, bat only to tulerate 
the mon; and this i. has refused to do. 

In conclaxion, it may be well fur me to state that, in writing 
thin, Iam actuated ly no wish to injare in any way the Society 
under which I bave worked a+ a \issionary for se many years, 
No one fecle more than I the importance of its receiving public 
support. It is only with the desire of letting the public know 
where the Committee of the Church Missionary Suciety stands 
in reference to the eschatological question which bis b--ev so 
widely and so earnestly discussed in Europe and America during 
thac last ten yeurs, that [ have, somewhat against my will, taken 
ap my pon on this oocasion.—I am, Sir, &c., : 


Dorham, January 30th. Watrer Denina. 








ON THE IMPORTANCE OF TESTING KEROSENE OIL. 


(Transiated from the Jj Shimpo.) 


Kerosene oil was first introduced into bis country in the 8rd 
or 4th year of Meiji (1870-1871), and rapidly camo into general 
use. It has now become almost a necessary of life. An its 
awe became more general, the dangers which it brings with it 
hnve a-eumed larger proportions. Iu coneeqaence the Govera- 
ment is-ued the first Kerosene oil regulations by N.tificatioa 
No, 40, in the August of the 14th year of Meiji (1881). Ia 
Occidental countries, the method of testing and refining the oil 
is constantly being improved, yet the Kerosene oil regulations 
issued by for-ign Governments are stillimperfect. The reason 
that our Government has so often altered the notifications on 
the subject before they came into force, is on account of the 
results of the scientific examination which is being held ns to 
the quality of the oil imported. As the article use! ia 
this conutry is mostly imported from abroad, the regulations 
regarding it naturally affect foreign commerce and are a con- 
atant source of anxiety tothe merchants. Since the regulations 
were ixsued, the foreign merchants have sent complaints to the 
Government though the representatives of their various coun: 
tries, in consequence of which, it appeare, the authorities have 
decided upon calling a meeting to investigate the mutter 
(vide the Jiji Shimpo of 23rd March.) ‘Tbe matter deserves 
the special attention of those native merchants who are engaged 
in the trade, as well as all that use the oil, and as it will be to 
their advantuge to know what are the properties of the oil as 
proved by scientific investigation, we publish the following for 
their benefit. ‘he sekiyw or rock-oil is also called in English 
pe'rolenm, kero-ene, aud pxrafine. It consists of hydrogen and 
carbon in combination, called hydro-carbon. It is a subter- 
ranean product, and is found in nearly all parts of the world, 
expecially in Peausylvania, New York, and other places in the 
United States of America, where it is produced in great abund- 
ance. The supply far exceeds the demand for home consum 
tion and the surjlus is exported to the various countries of Asia 
aud Europe. Ia fact the world is dependent on America for 
its supply of Kerosene. Iu Japan there area few petroleum 
wells in Yechigo and Omi, but the production is not sufficient 
to stop the imports from Atnerica. The method of obtaining 
the oil is the same as dipping water from a well. In some 
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laces it flows from the ground in a stream; wuilst in others, 
it ixsues in the form of « fountain. 

The crude oil, which is of various qualities, is purified by dis- 
tillation, That which evaporates at a low temperature iguites 
freely, in fact the higher the temperature at which it evaporates 
the cluwer it isto take fire. It hus teen demonstrated by ex- 

riments, that the moxt suitatle oils for Muawivating purposes 

ash at 150 10 160 degrecs or 240 to 250 degrees, Shere ina 
gtea! differences in the oil», some being heavier than others, the 
Mort gaseous being the lightest, the aunt liquid, and the moa. 
evapordble. The heavier itis the more adtexive it becomes, 
some being a solid body culled parafiue, from which candles are 
made, The oil which fiash-s at a low temperature in productive 
of many accidents, white again the very beavy oil in not suitable 
for uidinary lamps, but is used for lutricating machinery. ‘The 
highly inflammable qualities caunut be used for other than illa- 
Minating purpuecs, and unless wome m-aus are found to guard 
agains: its dangerous nature, it is alaont useless. Such bein, 
the care, dishonest merchants mix it with a heavier quality and 
palin it off axa medium article, it being imp esitle to dintinguish 
this by the naked eye when no manipulated. In Tokio com- 
plaints are sometimes heard about bad lights, avd on examina- 
tion it has been found that the oi! wan adulterated with an 
article of inferior quay. With this vil the lamps when first 
lighted buen brilliantly, but as suon as the ligher oil is evaporated 
they become dim; so, although one cannot tell the exact quality, 
atill you know it is inferior, When tight aud heavy oils are 
Biixed the heavy one dows nut sink to the bettom uf the vessel 
but they blend. Notwithatanding this they do not loose their 
tive qualities, and therefore no matter how heavy the one 
may be, the light oil is still dangeruus, Some people, who do 
not know the danger, when the light is bad mix the oils, and 
small traders resort to this practice, not becaune they are dis- 
houest but simply from ignorance. Having thus pointed out 
the dangers arising from the use of highly evaporable oil, we 
shuld like to call the attention of the public to the safety oil. 
This can be used with. ut fear, the dangerous element having 
been extracted. Should, however, the inflammable portion thus 
extracted be sold in the market, or mixed with heavy oil, the 
@anger to the community in ax great asever. An these things are 
only done by the ignorant, the more we reflect uyon the matter, 
the more we long for a more ganeral «diffusion of knowledge. 

Under these circumstances, it is of vital importance that 

ruper regulations shuuld be framed to guard against theese 
anime To gain this end we must take into couxideration the 
dictates of scieuce us well as the advantages of commerce, but 
go long as there is no danger from a scientific standpoint, oom- 
mercial interests muxt be protected. —The firm. Ker mene 
regulations were issued by our Government on the 13th August 
of the 14th year of Meiji (1881), aud were as follows :— 


IuperiaL Notirication No. 40. 


It in hereby notified, that the following regalations regardi 
Kervsene Oil will be enforced vn aud after Jeiaaty lst 1882:— 


Sanyo SangyosH!, Prime Miuister. 
August 13th 1882. 


1.—That rock-oil shall be classified into two kinds: one which 
does not ignite at leas than 120° Fabr., and the other which 
ignites Lelow that temperature, 
2.—That the former shall be used for illuminating parpuses ; 
and the latter by medical men, chemists, aputhecarios, and 
mechanics exclusively. 
8.—Thbat Kerosene dealers shal! be classed intw four divisions: 
vis :—prudacers, refinera, wholesale and retail merchants, and 
thet they are bound to obtnin permission from their Municipal 
authorities (in Tokiyo from the Police Bureau) and in case of 
carrying on business in two of the aforesaid divisions, they are 
Yequired to apply for special permission. 
—That the plans of the zod.wnsa, repositories, and refining 
establishments of the producers, refiners, whol-anle and retail 
merchants, must first he inspected by the local authorities (in 
Tokiyo by the police officers, before they are allowed to be built. 
* §.—That wholesale merchants are allowed to xell the oil of 
the second description direct to consumers; retail merchants 
the oil of the first description only. Sales, however, should only 
be made between sunrise and sunset. 
6.—That medical men, chemisis, apotbecarien, and mechanics 
are required to give a oertificnte, when purchasing the oil of 
the second description, to the wholesale merchants, stating the 
quantity and for what it is required. The seller shal! record in 
his books, the quality of the oil, date, and the nddress of the 
urchaser, and «hall preserve the said certificates. It is pro- 
ibited to sell it to children, blind persons, or mutes. 
7.—That the officers shell inxpect the oil in the establish- 
ments of the refiners and wholesale merchauts. The vil cauuot 
be suld before it is inspected. 


8.—That the quantity of Kerosine oi! allowed to be stored on | ¥ 


the premises of the dealers is :—Wholesale merchanta, oil of 
the first description not more than 5 Koks and second descrip- 
tion 5 to; retail merchants, first description 3 Kok and secoud 
description 5 sho. Oauly tnetal vessels must be u-ed. 

9.—That when the oil is conveyed from one place to another, 
the description must be marked on the case. It 1s not ullowed 
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to leave it on the Hatoba or at the side of thoroughfares except 
daring the hours allowed fr loading and discharging it. 
10.—That those who vio'ate these regulations are liable to a 
fine of from yen 2 to yen 200. 
In the following month, a Notification was isxned, postponing 
the enforcement and amending Article 1 of the above regala- 
tions. It reads an follows :— 


NortiFicatiox No. 50 of tHe Dalso Kwan. 
Itishereby notified that the enforcement of the Keroaene 
Oil regulations as lnid dowa in Notification No, 40 of the 13th 
Auguat 1881 will net take place until the ist September, 1882, 
and that Article 1 of the said regulation, bas Leen amended as 
follows :—That the «il shall be clansified into two kinds viz :-— 
That which does not flash at less chan 115° Fabre. and that which 
flashes at less than 115° Fale. 
S8anso Sanerosal, Prime Minister. 
24th September, 1881. 
Again in the August of the 15th 
following Notification was issued :-— 


NotiricaTion No. 44 oF rHE Dasso Kwan. 


It is hereby notified that the dute fixed for the enforcement 
of the Kerusene Regalations by Notification No. 50, issued on 
the 24th September, 1881, has beeu postponed to the let J: uly, 


By the Imperial order, 


Sazo Sanerosut, Prime Minister. 
YamMabs Ax1yosH!, Home Minister. 


year of Meiji (1882) the 


August 16th, 1882. 


On the 15th February last, the following Notification an- 
nouncing the modification of the first regulations was issued :— 


Notirication No 6. 
‘ It is aie motes that Proclamations Nos. 40 and 50, anent 
erosene vil regulation», issued respectively in August and 
September of the 14th year of Meiji (188!) are revisd as 
‘ollows :— : 

Art. 1—Kerveene oil will be divided into two classes, 
namely: (1) such oil as will not ignite at a temperature below 
86 degrees Fahrenheit and 30 degrees Cenigrade ; and (2) such 
oil as is inflammuble below 80 degrees : both tests to be made 
on the “confined” system. 

Art. 2.—Ouly first-class oil must be used for lighting pur- 

: the second in medical treatment, or in preparic 
medicines of any kind, and for artistic, philosophic, sad 
chemical experiments. 

Art. 3.—Dealera in kerosene oil are divided into four classes 
vig., refiners, manufactures, wholesale merchants, aud retailers. 
It ia necewary for people in all of thexe classes tu obtain the 


sanction of their lvcal authorities to their baxiness. Applica- 
tien mast be made for special official approbation when one 


and the same pwn desires to combine two or more of the 
businesses. (Citizens of Tokiyo are required to apply for such 
perminaions to the Board of Metropolitan Pulice.) 

Art. 4.—The classification of kerowene will be condacted in 
such districts as the ‘tome Minister may appoint, by officers 
duly entrusted with the task of examining the oil. sale 
of kerosene oil without a certificate of its having pess.d the 
teat is strictly prohibited. (The sale of oil by miners to refiners 
is not subject to this rule.) 

Art. 5.—The amount of duly certified kerwene oil that may 
be kept at one time in ve! dwelling-house mast not exceed -— 
(lat class) 5 kokw; (2nd) 5 to. The vessel containing the oil 
must be of incombustible and watertight material. 

Act. 6.—Dealers in oil which bas not been officially tested, or 
is not subject to the above rales, must obtain the approval of 
the loval authorities t the sile and plan of their storehounea, 
Refiners must apply for instruction as to the method of build- 
their facturies, (Tokiyo citizens must apply to the Buard of 
Metropolitan Police). 

Art. 7.—Oil of the second class must necessarily be sold 
direct to those who require it. Retailers are only permitied 
to deal in first class oil. . 

Art. 8—In case of ase of second class oil, it is n 
that the buyer furnish a document showing the amount re- 
quired, the purpose to which it ix to be applied, the date of the 
tennsaction, aud his own name and residence. Such documents 
must be preserved for at least one year, while the sale of the 
oil must not be effected before sunrise or after sunset. 

Art. 9.--When kerosene oil bas to be trausported from one 
place to another, it must Le marked “ kerosene oil,” and ma 
not be stowed by the roadside or landing place longer than ix 
necessary for loading and unlvading. 

Art. 10.—Any infringement of the above regulations renders 
the offender liable to a fine of from two yen to two hundred 


en. 
The period of enforcement of the above regn 
the same as was proclaimed in notification N. 
August of the 15th yoar of Meiji (1882). 
February 15th, 16th year of Meiji (1883). 


(Sigued) Sans - Sanevosut, Prime Minister, 
ve Yamapba Akryosut, Home Minister. 


lations will be 
44, issued in 
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We observe that the second Notificarion No. 50, gives the | structed 


test and the third n~ 86° Fal, cloxe 
flashing. This appears at first sight more stringent than the 
other, but it is only a more scientific way of making the test,  \" 
some native merchants may hold large stocks of the oil which 
would not come up to the teat av laid down in these regulations, 
and asit might also cause great inconvenience to the foreign 
merchauta who hold oil of this description or whe have made 
contracts for it, the Governmenton the 16th March last, is-ued 
the following notificetion :— 
NotiFicaTion No. 10. 

It is hereby notified thut the Kerosene il Regulations 
roclaimed by Notification No. 44 in August, 1882, and also 
Jotificetion No. 6 of February this year, will uot be enforced 

until further notice. 

By Imperial order, 


limit aa 115° Fahr. burning 


SanJo SANEYOSHI, Prime Miniater. 
Yawana Ak1yosi!, Home Minister. 

March 16th, 1883. 

We olwerve that the difference between the firxt regulations 
and those recently promulguted by Notification No. 6, ia that 
formerly it wos a burning test at 150° Fabe. which has now been 
reduced te 85° Fahr. on the confined system, It is difficult to 
know what difference the modification practically makes, with- 
out thoroughly understandicg the general systems of testing the 
the oil. There are three methuds of testing to ascertain itn 
quality and its duugerous properties, viz., Uhe burning, open and 
confined, the result being determined by the deyree of heat at 
which the oi] Axsbes. ‘The first is dune by pouring oil into a 
metal retort placed ina vessel containing water; fire in then 
applied to the vensel and the oil is heated just us anké is heated 
in a bovtle, A thermomoter is put in vw register the tempera- 
ture of the oil and a light is frequently applied unsil it Gashes. 
If it burns at 115° its quality is a fixed, if at 120° it is fixed at 
that degree, the latter being as we observed, 5° less daugerous 
than the former. 

This system is believed to be unsafe, because oils sometimes 
contain n gua which explodes before it bas been sufficiently 
heated to mnke it fluab, It ix necessary therefore, to first apply 
a light, te ascertain whetber it contains auch gas. The results 
obtaiucd by the burning system wary according to the circum- 
stances under which it is conducted, and therefore it is not 
employed in foreign countries. By the second or open system, 
the combustible gas is easily discovered, in the following wan- 
ner :—the Kerosene is heated by means of hot water, a screen 
ia placed round it to prevent the vibration of the air, a light is 
then held a little distance over the oil. If the oil contuina 
inflammable gas it will flash like lightning. This system is 
not much beter than the burning text, and is not yet perfected, 
for the reault ix often rendered usel-as by the breaking of the 
crucibles. In 1875, Mr. Abel, an Engliah chemist, invented the 
“close test”? in compliance with an order from the Home 
Minister in Euglind. ‘This test is made by placing the vessel 
containing the oil in an empty receptacle, placed in one con- 
taining water, which is again enclosed in an empty cask, A 
amall hole ix made in the lid of the vessel containing the oil. It 
is then heated from below, a light ix applied to the aperture and 
if the oil contains any gas it will ignite. Thus its inflammable 
qualities can be easily nscertnined. The close aystem far 
sorjunees either the burning or open tests in simplicity and 
accuracy. In 1879 the Euglish Government adopted Abel's 
“cline test,” and afterwards the German Goverument also 
adopted it. The difference in the results by the burning and 
open testa is 20° Fahr, aud between the open and closed 37° Fate. 
Thun oil Uhat flashes at 115° Fahr. by the burning test, will flash 
at 95° Fahr. by the open text and at 68° Fahr. by the closed test. 
The «tandard fixed by Nutification No. 40 issued in 1882 was 
190° Far. This was reduced to 115° Fabre. by Notification No, 
50 of the sams year, but as 115° Fhe. by the burning text equals 
68° Falir. close t. at, the danger has not been mitigated. Fortu- 
nately for the welfare of the nation this wns discovered and 
promptly remedied. We owe a debt of gratitude to the pro- 
gress of scienve. The fixing of the staudard cannot be left 
altogether in the bands of stud-uls as Kerosene is an important 
article of commerce; therefore the regulations must bave 
cauned niore or leas inconvenience to both the foreign importers 
and native dealers, This is the renson why we aay that the 
testing of Kerosene oil is a matter of importance. Still even if 
the 86° prove disastrous to commerce, we caunot sacrifice the 
welfare of the nation for the b-nefit of trade. In Englund the 
standard is 73° close test which is xbout 100° open test. Petro- 
Joum is a quite recent discovery, and until lately its nature bas 
not Le-n scientifically examined, but the more it isstudied the 
more dungerous it is found to be. 

Lately in Evgland the scientific men bave given it as their 
Opinion that the xtandard should be raised from 73° to 85° us they 
connider the furmer unsafe, while the German chemists propose 
140° burning test. The dangerous properties of the oil are 
being discussed in many foreign countries, but as yet science 
has found nw antidote. The climate of Japan is warmer than 
that of Engl.nd, and as it has been proved by experiment that 
the atmoaphere exercises a great infl ‘ence on the inflaanmability 
of the vil, and moreover, as Japanese houses are mostly con- 
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of wood, il is necessary that great discretion should be 
exercixed in the use of Kerosene, Some nesert that all things 
considered, Jupan would do well to fix the standard at 100° 
close test. This is by no meuns an irrational proposition as it 
is founded on scientific inquiry. Under theae circumstances, 
the wisdom of the Goverument in adopting the closed test and 
giving a limit of 30° centigrade, which corresponds to 86° Fabr. 
cannot be dixputed. On the other band, those who are not 
responsible fur the regulations do not hositate to state that 
they will interfere with the trade, cause dissatixfaction among 
both for-ign and native merchants, inflict heavy losses upon 
them and that it ia too acientific and so forth. ‘This ix simply 
ridicnlous. It is not the raising or lowering of the staulard 
that makes the oil dangerons, but the climnte, the construction 
of the houses, aud the manner of using the wil, As we have said 
before, the climate in warmer than in England therefore 86° Fahr. 
is not too high a test. ‘I'he inconvenience to the merchants 
might be removed by postponing the enforcement of the regula- 
tions for say six, seven, or eight months, The Government 
have ulready issued Nutificntion No. 10 of the current month 
announcing the postponemeut of the previous regulations till 
farther ordera, Apart frown scientific considerations, it is 
necessary to ascertain to what extent the Kerosene oil reyula- 
tions will interfere with the trade. If they are injurious they 
must be modified. The wealth of the nation can only be 
developed by trade, and while the people are poor the sciences 
cannot be cultivated. Therefore coumerce may bv called the 
mother of science. 

We ure of the opiuion that the new regulations would pro- 
duce a good effect on the trade in Kerwseue, becuuse i: havin 
become au atticle of daily une, it cannot easily be disper 
with, and if the danger of using it waa lessened, the sal. would 
rapidly increase, there being no faar of it deatroying one's pro- 
perty. Surely, the regulations can be said to have been framed 
to encourage the importation of an oil of a superior quality, 
and not to interfers with commerce, Supposing the atanda 
were reduced from 86° to 81°, the importers will not make any 
extra profit out of the 5° reduction, no that it is erroneous to 
think that the regulations will ruin the trade. Should, huwever,. 
the werchants cry out against it, with « view to fooling the 
country with a worthless article, we must resist them by every 
possible meaus. 














CHESS PROBLEM. 


By “Tesa.” 

White. 
King at K. 4. 
Buhep at K, B, 8. 

* Knights at K. 7 and Q. BR. 7. 
Pawns at QB. 5, Q. Kt, 8, and Q 6. 
lack, 

King at Q. B. 4. 
Pawns at Q. B. 8 and Q, Kt. 5. 


White to play and mate in 8 moves, 


Solution of Chess Protlem of 8lst March, 
by Mr. I. V. Sztrmar, Koniggratz. 


White. Black. 
1.—Q. to Q. R. 8. 1.—Kt. takes Q. 
2.—K. takes Q. Kt. P. 2.—Kt. takes R. or Kt. to 
Q. 4 or K. 7. 


8.—P. to K. 4, mate. 
if 2.—Auy other move. 
3.—R. to K. B, 4, mate. 


if 1.--Kt. to Q. 4. 
2.—Q. takes Kt. 2.—Kt. takes Q. 
8.—P. to K. 4, mate. 

if 1.—P. to K. 5. 


2.—Q. to Q. B. 6. 
8.—Q. to K. 6, mate. 


Correct solutions received from “‘Tesa” and “ W.H.S."* 


2.—Any thing. 








PAPER CURRENCY QUOTATIONS. 


—— 


(For Week Ending the 6th of April, 1883.) 





PREMIUM ON SILVER YEN. A.M. | Noon. |Closing. 














Saturday .......00 eceehes cossceeee March 81 38 39 89% 
d . April 2 set 383 | 38 
- 3 | 38 384 | 383 
a 4 | 389 | 38g | 38 
» 5 383 384 38 
ve 6 | 38% | 38% | 38 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


For Weex Beaixnixe Fripay, Marco 30TH, 1883. 
Obeervatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hongd, Tokiyo, Japan. 
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Inches 
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Heavy line represents barometer. 

Light continuous line—max. & min. thermometers. 
.——-——represente velocity of wind. 
—_—________ percentage of humidity. 
Max. velocity of wind 39.2 miles per hour on Wednesday at 2 p.m. 
Piioed barometer is reduced to the freezing point aud to the level of 

6 ee, 

The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 30.093 
inches on Monday at. 927 p.m., and the lowest was 29.391 inches 
on Wednesday at 6 a.m. 

The highest temperature for the week was 61.0 on Friday, and 
the lowest was 25.50n Sanday. The maximum and minimum for 
the corresponding week of last year were 66.5 aud 39.2 respectively. 

The total amount of rain for the week was 2°472 inches, againet 
614 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 








SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 





ARRIVALS. 
Mar. 31, American ship Continental, C. Clarke, 1,712, from New 
York, October 19th, Kerovene and General, to C. & J. Trading Co. 
April 1, Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Christensen, 1,342, 
from Kobe, March 30th, Mails and General, ta M. B. Co. 
April 1, Japanese steainer Niigata Maru, J. \WWynn, 1,097, from 
Hakodate vid Oginohaina, Mar. 29th, Mails & General, to M. B. Co. 
April 1, American barque Emma 7. Crowell A. S. Pendleton, 1,086, 


from New York vid Hongkong, March 13th, Keruveene, to Frazar 


& Co. 

April 1, British steamer Coptic. Kidley, 2,787, for Hongkong, March 
27th, Maile and General, to O. & O. Co. 

April 2, Japanese steamer Chitose Afaru, 293, from Yokkaichi, 
General, to M. B. Co. 

April 3, British steamer Gaelic, W. A. Turpin, 1,712, from San 
Fiancisoo, March 6th, Mails and Geueral, to 0. & O. Co. 

April 3, French steamer J/anais, Drujon, 1,735, from Hongkong, 
March 27th, Mails and General, to M. M. Co. 

April 3, Japanese stcamer Horai Afaru, 407, from Yokkaichi, April 
2nd, General, to M. B. Co. 

April 4, Japanese steamer Shario Marv, Thomas, 600, from Sendai, 
April 3rd, General, to M. B. Co. 
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pril 4, Japanese steamer Akitsuehima Maru, Hussey, 1,146, from 

Kobe, April 2nd, General, to M. B. Co. 

April 4, Japaucse steamer Tuluchiho Maru, C. Nye, 1,407, from 
Kobe, April 3rd, General, to M. B Co. 

April 5, Japaneze rteamer Zolio Maru, R. Swain, 1,146, from Shang- 
bai and ports, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

April 5, British guuboat Sheldrake, Marcus L. Bridger, 455, 4-guns, 
370 H.P., from a cruise. 

April 6. Japanese steamer Jukaango Maru, C. Young, 1,221, from 
Herne via Oginohama, April 3rd, Mails and General, to M. 
. Co. 


j a 





DEPARTURES. 
Mar. 31, Japanese steamer //urai Baru, 407, for Yokkaichi, Maile 
and General, dexpatched by M. B. Co. 
Mar. 31, German frigate Kiizebdeth, Captain Hollmann, 2,000, 19- 
gune, 2,400 H.P., for Kobe. 
April 1, German barque Anna Bertha. H. Kranee, 868, for Newch- 
wany, Ballast, despatched Ly Chinese. 
April 2, Japanese steamer Chitose Maru, 293, for Yokkaichi, Gene- 
ral, Gexpatcbed by Mf. B. Co. 
April 2, Japanese steamer Juganonre Maru, Mateumoto, 844, for 
Yokkaichi, General, deepatched by M. B. Co. 
, April 2, Japanese steamer Kixshiw Maru, Franck, 597, for Ogino- 
bama, General, despatched by M. B Co. 
April 3, Japanese steamer Wakunowra Maru, Christensen, 1,343, for 
Kobe, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co 
April 3, British guuboat Sheldrake, Lieut.-Commander Marcus L. 
ridger 455, 4-,uns, 370 H.P. 
April 4, Japanese steamer Niigata Sar«, J. W. 1,096, for 
Hakodate, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 
April 4, Japanese steamer Horai Maru, 407, for Yokkaichi, Gene- 
ral, despatched by M. B, Co. 
April 4, American ship, Vigilaat, W. H. Gould, 1,800, for Manila, 
despatched by Frazar & Co. 
April 4, Japanese steamer Genkai Maru, G. W. Conner, 1,084, for 
Shanghai aud porte, Mail- aud General, despatched by M. B. Co. 
April 5, British steamer Bangalore, J. Hassall, 1,809, for Hongkong, 
bag ga and Nagasaki, Mails and General, despatched by P. & 


April 6, Japanese steamer Takachiho Maru, C. Nye, 1,407, for Kobe, 
General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

April 6, British steamer Coptic, Kidley, 2.787, for San Francisco, 
Mails and General, despatched by O. & O. Co. 

April 7, Japanese steamer Tokai Maru, Carew, 652, for Kobe, 
General, despatched by NM. B. Co. : 

April 7, Japanese steamer ZJaganoura Maru, Matsumoto, 448, for 

okkaichi, General, despatched by M. B. Co. 





PASSENGERS. 

Per Japanese steamer Wakanowra Maru, from Kobe:—8 Japa 
nese in cabin ; and 131 Japanese in steerage. _ 

Per British steamer Coptic, from Pisa ig $5 —For San Francieoo : 
Mre. A. P. Happer. Mr. aud Mrs. Coxson, Mesers. B. GMdemi 
D. A. Tr.tter, and J. Eust.n Squise in cabin. Fur Honolulu 
San Francisco: 1,055 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Viigata Maru, from Hakodate :—Mr. 
Henson and 2 Japanese in cain; and 100 Japanese in stecrage. 
From Oyinobama : Mr. Thotnson in cabin. 

Per British steamer Gaelic, from San Francisco :—Mre. J. Alston, 
Rev. Walter Deui:.g, Meesrs. Gutavas Goward, W. P. Brown, and 
Yamada Muaneto in cabin. 

Per Japanese str. Horai 3faru, from Yokkaichi :—61 Japanese. 

Per French steamer Janais, from Hougkong :—Mr. an.t Mra, J. 
W. Hall, Messrs. Hakai, Tanabe, aud Man Cheong in cabin. 

Per Japancee steamer Geniai Maru, for Shanghai and ports :— 
Dr and Mr. Maclay, Mr. aud Mrs. Sayenobu, Mr. aud Mrs. Kino- 
shite, Mre. Drammond and child, Madame Labastie, Rev. «. W. 
Knox, Meesrs. T. B. Glover, G. H. Pr tchani, J, Ashton, J. Condor, 
S G. MacKenzie, J. de Figuerado, J. Walker, 1. Yamawaki, Yama- 
mine, Y. Toda, Kummatsn, Kawasaki, and N. Yamaguchi in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Shario Varw, from Sendai :—34 Jajancee. 

Per Japanese str. Akifsushima Vara, from Kobe :—20 Japanene. 

Per Japanese steamer Takachiho Maru, from Kobe :—*Mr. Hamil- 
ton, in cabin; an: 5 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japancse steamer Tukio Mars, from Shanghai and ports :— 
Dr. avd Mrs. Burge, Messrs. Eldced Haltor, Jr., A. Hagens, C. H. 
Thomas, Betsuyaka, and Kume in cabin ; 2 Europeans, 2 Chinese, 
and 234 J .panese in steeraye. For San Francisco: Miss Field, and 
Mra John Fryer in cabin. For Live l: Mesers A. M. Archibald, 
E. Ward, Geo. Wilson, and Robert Wileon iu cabin. 

Per British eteamer Bangalore, for Hongkung vii Kobe and 
Nagasaki:—Prince Lobanow, Rev. and Mrs. Williame, child, 
infant and servant, Rev. and Mra. Ballagh, Dr. Fogarty, Miss 
Martyn, Mrs. Mivami. Mrs. Brindley, Messra. G. F. Brindley, H. 
Brindley, Hammond, Reid, A. Bellamy, W. A. Wylie, J. Ashton, J. 
Walker, Broadbent, De F. Smith, Loi Poo Ting, and Lo Wai Tang in 
cabin ; 1 Chinese an:| 24 Japanese in steerage. 

Per British eteniner Coptic, for San Francisco :— Mra A. P. Hap- 
per in cabin ; 2 Europeane, and 1,057 Chinese in steerage. Fur 
New York; Miss H. L. Winn, Miss Field, Meears, P. B. Loounie, I.. 
K. Frazar and N. P. Kingdon in cabin. For Liverpool: Mr. and 
Mrs. Coxon, Mr. and Mr. R. B. Inglis, Mra. John Freyer, Meeers. 
Robt. Wilson, E. Ward, R. M. Archibald, Geo. Wilson, A. Byron, 
Campbell Martin, Wm. Arkwright, B. Goldsmith. and D. A. Trot- 
ter in cabin. For London: Lieut. J. C. Kaight Bruce, Messre J. 
Enston Squier, aud R. W, Maxwell in cabin. For Hamburg: Carl 
Wolter in cabin. 

Per Japanere steamer Jakasago Baru, from Hakodate vid Ogino- 
hama :—181 Japanese. 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 











IMPORTS. 


During tho week there has been a fair amount of Yarns settled at lower taten, some 1,200 bales being reported as. 
sold. Shirtings are very weak and in but «mail demand. Lu other Goods the only enquiry appears, to be for Victoria 
Lawns, which are in emsall stock. All Woollens are neglectud, and the demand for Metals ia of the ewallest character. 


OOTTON YARNS :— COTTON PIECE GOODS :— 
Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium ... per picul $25.50 to 28.25 Taffachelas ... ... ... 12 yde. 43 per piece... $1.75 to 2.075 


ie a cee a Bes rT) 35 oe . a, WOOLLENS :— 
Bom! 0. lo. ses cee cee 2 5.3 , Plaiv Orleans... ... ... .-. 40-82 yds. 82 in. ... $3.80 to 5 
Nos. 28 to $82 Common to Mediam ... ” 81.50 to 32.50 Figured Orleans ... ... ... 39 81°, | ee ets maint 
Py »» *° Good to Best ... ... eee oo 82.75 to 34.75 Italian Cloh... .. ae Seah 8U ,, 3U,, .. 0.18 toV.80 
pp BB tOAZ 2. wee coe cee cee wee ” 83.50 vo 37.50 Mousselines de Laiues :—Cra 24 ,, 30,, ... 0.144 to 0.15$ 


COTTON PIECE GOODS :— se Itaj me 34 we 30 vs wee 0.184 to 0.25 
Grey Shirtings :—83 !b iece 884 to 39 in... $1.70 to 2.22 . uszen ” te cee 0.30 to 0.87 
ig tek ae i » 45in... +90 cea abe Tee we nee cee cee BE gg BB yy 0. 0.30 touase 
T. Cloth:—7% ... ... 24 yds. 32 in. per piece 1.494 to 1.55 U raga vee see cee Bh gy 56, «.. 0.40 100.50 
Indigo Shirtings:— 12, 445 1.35. to 1.65 BI lon... aoe nee vee BH ge 864, «.. 0.30 t0 0.65 
d 4 80 ankets, scarlet and green, 6 to 5 ibs, per tb ... 0.385 to 0.40 


Printe:— aes Pf a *e 1.25 to 2.40 
Cotton Italians & Sateens Black 32 ,, peryard 0.07. t00.U9 | IRON 
mummy ate: 2 to2} Ib 24 yds. 80 ,, per piece 1.15 to 1.45 Flat Bare 3 fo. 2... 12. 02 cee cee cee coe vee $2.50 00 2.85 
‘ 24 to 2g fb 24 ae 3060 as 1.45 to 1.60 i Bony cee cee tee ee cee ee nee eee 2.95 003.05 
Go. 3 w. 24, 30,, oe 1.65 to 1.80 Roands and equaresuptofin. ... ... ... .. 2.95 to 3.06 
Velvete:—Black ... ... 85 ,, 22, ss 6.00 to 6.90 Nailrod assorted... 12. 1. see see coe vee one 2-25 60 2.60 
Vi Lawns ... 12 ,, 42-3 os 0.72} to 0.80 do. emalleive ...0 2.0 1. oe cee cee cee 2.85 to 3.00 


KEROSENE. —Sales during the part week amount to 24,000 cases, and deliveries to 10,000 cases. Th. Emma 
J. Crowell has arrived vik Hongkong with 89,110 cases, making our present stock some 870,000 cares wuld and cusuld oil. 
Prices show a further slight reduction, but the Market ie now steady at quotations, 


Devoe ... eee.’ Wees . Ce eee w.. per case, $1.90 | Other brands... ese ane ... per case, $1.78 to 1.80 


SUGAR.—With business in the Sugar Market at an absolute atandatill, the prices quoted below are only 
nominal, Stocks are accumulating, and the prerent prospect of a rise in valuce is remote, 


White, No.1... os. coe ces cee vee Per pital, $8.50 to 9.00 White, No. 4 2. ee cee cee cee oe POF lon, $6.25 to 6.75 
os o ee coe cee tee oo 8.00 te 8.50 ” pe 5 coe cee cee nee coe cee oe 5.25 to 5.50 
7.25 to 8.00 Brown Formosa =... wee cee cee cee 3.90 to 3.95 





EXPORTS. 


SILK.—TheJMarket has been very quiet daring the week owing to the reduced stocks and ponr assortment of silk 
on offer. There hae been more enquiry for Hanks, and almost everything in this class of desirable quality has been bought 
up. Settlements for the week are 296 piculs; viz., Filatures 100, Hanks 97, Oshues 70, and Kakedax 29 piculs. Total. 
settlements to date, 22.955 piculs (including direct shipments by Japanese 2,961 piculs). Stock, 1,183 piculs, 


Hanks—No. Land 3... 00.0 ee cee cee vee vee | None Filatares—No. 2... ss coe cee cee cee tee te 

be te 2 ase coe tee tee ene tee tee vee $510 to 520 Kakedas—Extra 0. eee ee nee tee ae 
o ee 23 eos cee ove see cee cee cee vee ©4480 to 490 ” No. 1... cee tee cee tee nee tee eee «= 600 Co 615 
ve Sand Inferior =. we vee ee ove £00 to 460 ” pu B se cen cee tee nee tee ate cee 560 60 570 

Filatures—Extra 000.00. eee eee ene 640 to 660 0 Inferior... on. sce sae cue ee ee 48 to B80 
oe No. 1,10 to 13 20. wee vee ase seal sees None Hamateky—I and 2... 00. 22. sce cee cee cee 450 to 460 
“ wp WWE C016 on. wee one es see eee 610 0 620 : Band Inferior... 0.0... se vee os 400 to 430 


TEA.—Business done since our last report has been on the most meagre scale, The sett] te 
65 picule, and arrivals have been almost ni/; in fact the season may be considered as virtually ‘Glaus. gr sushibt 8 


entirely nominal. 





Common on, ccs ace cee tae ane cee cee cee oes $10 Fine. o5sce jose ee! cade: ites See) eek. 088 

Good Common Sn ce are ene a Mtoe | Finest. oo Ses 
i re ec aoe, ake cae sal eee peg cas OO Choice ... = 

Good Medinm 2. sce sss se tse tee one one 2000.28 Choicest suis bal et ace 2 Nonna 





EXCHANGE. 


There has been a fair demand for Bank Paper during the week, and rates advanced to 3/8 ; 
but the improvement was not long maintained, for, with a drop in silver quotations, raves tere cnn aches: rhe 





Bterling—Bank Bills on demand .............c000 sees 8/7§ On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ si : 

a vo, A months’ sight oo.scccccssssssssee oe 3/8% los Shanghai-Bank si ne dele ansctene Be oor 
ee Private 4 months’ sight ................00006 3/82 me Private 10 days’ sight ..........cc.ss008 7 
| see ~~ pac’: Sevesveauesseesess oo 3/84 | Oa New York—Bank Bills oa demand ...... eccoscceee 88 

On Parise—Bank sight...... seeneneg -aseee eee sassens e-sccce 4.68 | ‘é Private 30 days’ sight ..... coverereee 888 
‘6 Private 6 months sight ....... aa sbsesesese ee 4.703 * Ja San Fraacisco—Bank Bills on demand ...... .. 88 

Oa Hongkong—Bank sight ..... saen ssobeecadsesccecedces, PAR, i Private 30 days’ sight ....... -. 88} 


SHIPPING. 


Coastwise enquiry for veascls has increased with, in some instances, slightly hardened rates but 0 @ t 
1 ¢ d ‘ . ° n ngagements are 
as yet reported. Howewards, sone Cargo is offering for a sailin vessel to Londo nd v 
t | ut sh ly i hi fi , 4 g ndon a Ha re, and we may expect a 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. Whatever 
is intended for insertion in the “ Jaran WEEKLY Mal,” must be 
authenticated by the name and address of the writer, not for publi- 
eation, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

It is ion! requested that all letters on business, relating to 
a sements, Job-printing, or Accounts, be addressed to the 

ANAGER: 


And that literary contributions of every description be addressed 
to the EpiTor. 





YOKOHAMA: SATURDAY, APIRL l4tu, 1883. 





We have to apologize to our readers for the very fuulty manner 
én which both the Daily and Weekly issues of the ‘‘Japan Mail” 


are at present printed. The difficulties we are obliged to contend 
with since the destruction Of our offices and plant by fre are 
almost insuperable. Pending the arrival of machinery and type from 
England, we can only appeal to the indulgence of the public. So soon 
as our new plant comes to hand, we propose to increase the size of the 
“Rail” and otherwise improve its form, and we trust that we shall 
then be able to atone, in some degree, for present short-comings. We 
take this opportunity to mention that as tcchnical difficulties preclude 
the publication of a mail issue until our plant is renewed, subscribers 
fo that issue will be supplied, in the interval, with copies of the 
“‘Weekly Mail.” 


NOTES. 


Cholera scares have already commenced. When the British 
steamer Vortigern arrived in this port on the 9th instant, it 
was reported to the local authorities that three of her crew 
were suffering from that terrible disease, and the statement 
was in a measure endorsed by the fact that the Vortigernhad 
touched, en route, at Manila, where cholera was said to be rife. 
The Prefect immediately gave orders that the ship should 
be medically inspected, but the inspectors found that the alarm 
was false. Three sailors, it is true, were on the sick list, bat 
they were all suffering from complaints bearing no resemblance 
to the disease in question. We learn, however, from the 
Diario de Manila, that, on the 4th of March, cholera of a 
very virulent type made its appearance at ‘I'rosin, near Albay, 
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in the south of Luzon, News ia also to haud of the prevalence 
of the disease at Bangkok, and in view of these facts we 
trast that the Local Authorities will spare no pains to prevent 
the importation of the epidemic into Japen. 





We learn that it bas been finally decided to convert the 
present Custom House buildings into offices for the authorities 
of the Kanagawa prefecture. Thechange will be effected without 
any considerable cost tothe Treasury, as the land on which the 
former offices of the Prefecture were built will sell for a 
sum little short of that required (70,000 yen) to parchase the 
Custom House buildings. A new Castom House will be 


erected beside the Hatoba—a position which will offer many 


advantages as compared with the present site. 





It becomes more and more difficult to determjne what the 
treaties mean and what tly do not mean, Qunite recently, 
we have seen Her Britannfe Bajesty’s Consul assume jaris- 
diction over, and punish with imprisonment, a Japanese who 
had deserted from a British ship at anchor in this port. Now 
as the treaty provides that “Japanese subjects, who may be 
guilty of any criminal act towards British subjects, shall be 
arrested and punished by the Japanese authorities according 
to the laws of Japan,” it follows inevitably that this action 
of Her Majesty's Consul must be based on one of two assamp- 
tions—either that a Japanese, so soon as he takes service in 
an English ship, ceases de facto to be a subject of the 
Mikado ; or that, while still preserving his nationality, 
some law, taking precedence of the treaty, transfers him to 
British jarisdiction. Both hypotheses appear untenable, yet, 
as a matter of fact, the latter is accepted. Her Majesty's 
Consal derives this peculiar authority from the British Mer- 
chant Shipping Act, and thus it appears to follow that, in 
her intercourse with Oriental nations, Great Britain observes 
the letter of her own laws and not the provisions of the treaties 
by which she has pledged herself to regulate that intercourse. 
In the same camp is Awerica, whose ideas in this particular 
case are, if possible, more autocratic, aud it must be confessed 
that the consensus of these two Powers dispo-es of the ques- 
tion pretty definitively, I¢ would appear, however, that by 
the German Authorities the treaties are differently interpreted. 
On Tuesday Mr. Klein, H.1.G.AL's Consul, delivered a judg- 
ment to the effect, that the jurisdiction of his court does uot 
extend to Chinese subjects guilty of any serious offence while 
serving on board a German vessel in the harbour. He based 
this decision on the sixth article of the treaty between Ger- 
many and Japan, and ou No. 1319 of the German Govern- 
ment’s “Laws referring to Consalar Jurisdiction.” ‘Che 
former rans thas :—“ Japanese subjects, committing criminal 
actions against German subjects, shall be brought before the 
Japanese aathorities and punished according to Japanese law ;” 
and the latter says :—‘* Subject to Consular Jurisdiction are 
saljects of the realm and sach persons as are ander its protec- 
tion, living or sojoarning in Consnlar Oourts districts.” I: is 
extremely difficult to discover in what point the language of 
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the German treaty differs from that of the English and /is to establish agencies in the principal coumercial centres of 
American, or by what process of reasoning the one can be | the West, to assist the Ceutral Office in Shanghai in the 


constracd as conferring a power which the other withholds. 





Oar intelligence from ‘Tientsin is to the effect that Korea's 
attempts to negotiate a loan in China have only been frac- 
tionally saccessful. Submitted to the severe scrutiny of His 
Excellency Li Hung Chang, the Hermit Kingdom’s bill of 
neecssary expenses dwindled from three millions of dollars to 
three hundred thousand. ‘That would suffice, or must be 
made to suffice, and that accordingly has been promised, on 
terms not yet precisely ascertainable, bat, by all accounts, 
exceedingly rigorous. Korea has mortgaged her whole 
estate, it is said, mines, customs dues, and what not, to the 
Celestial Empire, per the China Merchants Steam Navigation 
Company. She is now a dependency of the Northern Super- 
intendent of Trade, and under the direction of his nominee 
Herr von Millendorff, she is about to apply her newly ac- 
quired wealth to the immediate creation of custom houses 
and other accessories of civilization. She did not find Japan 
quite so exacting a creditor as her imperious suzerain has 
proved, bat then’ Japan had no Merchants Steam Navigation 
Company's interests to consider, 


Relying, perhaps, upon the friendly spirit invariably dis- 
played towards her by the Government of Tokiyo, Korea is 
said to be confident (hat her tariff, with its 10 to 30 per cent. 
import daties, will be accepted by Japan. Otherwise she will 
be in a dilemma vis-a-vis those (mportunate Powers who 
are resolved that nobody elee shall have any better terms 
than themeelves.- She thinks Japan cannot refuse to help 
her in this difficulty, because the Kuroda-Inouye treaty of 
1876 is no longer practicable. The question is interesting, 
but we suspect that, before Japan consents to any modifica- 
tions, she will require substantial evidence that China is 
similarly complacent. Otherwise the upshot of all these 
treaties, nominally intended to open Korea to foreign inter- 
course, will be to effectually exclade all foreigners, for the 
simple reason that the whole of Korea’s foreign trade must 
then pass through Obinese hands. 


e 
e ® 


The story goes that Korea’s unexpected attitude of tolera- 
tion in matters of religiva is chiefly due to the influence of 
the Chinese Envoy in Séul, who was a Roman Oatholic him- 
self some years ago. His Excellency Ma's apostacy from the 
faith of his forefathers is said to havo been brought about by 
love, not conviction. He lost his heart to a Chinese Roman 
Catholic nun, whom be afterwards espoused together with her 
creed. It is a quaint notion that even in the Far East, 
where woman's power is called a cipher, she should yet exer- 
cise an influence as complete as Otway's eclebrated conception 
ascribes to her. After all, things at this end of the world are 
mach as they were depicted on the pillar in the Dane John 


field :-— 


‘* Where is the man who has the power aud skill 
** To stem the torrent of a woman's will ? 

“ For if she will, she will, you may depend on’t ; 

** And if she won't, she won’t ; so there’s an end on't.” 


Ma Meh-su, brother of Ma the lover, Secretary of H.E. 
Li Hang-chang, and Deus ex machind in the Korean im- 
broglio, is now in Shanghai, where ramour says that he is to 
assame the management of the China Merchants’ Steam 
Navigation Company during the absence of Mr. Tong King- 
sing, who, in company with Mr. Batler, starts for Earope on 
the 16th instant. The object of Mr. Tong King-sing’s trip 


Google 


direct export and import of goods—operations which the C. 
M. 8. N. Company proposes to commence forthwith. Mr. 
Tong King-sing is also commissioned, they say, to purchase 
some large steamers fur the service of the proposed China- 
European line. 





Little by little, people are beginning to learn that the 
Egyptian campnign might have been a very different affair 
had its conduct been entrusted to a less daring and skillful 
commander than Sir Garnet Wolesley, On-lookers are always 
disposed to underrate the difficalties of an achievement which 
seems to cost the actors but little effort, and even in the Far 
East, writers who had never iu their lives seen a shot fired in 
auger and who knew just as wuch of warfare as can be 
learned from custom’s returns and bills of exchange, were not 
slow to scribble sapercilious bombast about the anbecoming 
disproportion between Englishmen’s achievements on the 
banks of the Nile and the loudness of their vaunting. To 
be sure, a great deal was made of the business by the pictorial 
joarnals, and many incidents, in themselves of the most 
trivial natare, were depicted or described at an expense of 
care and space that would scarcely have been accorded to 
achievements of incomparably greater magnitade twenty years 
ago. But the simple explanation of all this is, not that 
Englishmen overestimated what their troops had done, but 
that journalistic enterprise and competition broaght to bear 
Upon every circumstance and event of the campaign a light of 
unwonted brilliancy. We in the East, who often see our 
local newspapers devote colamn after colamn to complaints 
about muddy foot-paths, denanciations of inconveniently 
located heaps of pebbles, or namby-pamby editorials about 
soap-leaves, had no reason to be surprised if the home journals 
found the doings of twenty-five thousand British troops in 
Egypt worthy of very minute record. Whatever industry 
and accuracy editors displayed in such @ case were infinitely 
more reasonable than the turgid flattery and obsequious 
panegyrics that grace the colamns of the Yokohama local 
press on occasions so momentous as the retirement of a post- 
office employé, the manaavering of hand-pumps by a practi- 
cal fellow-citizen, or the departure of a Consul-General with 


six month’s loave of absence. 


Lying before us, as we write, is a plan of the lines at Kafr 
Dwar, which place, as our readers will doubtless remember, 
was among the last to surrender to the British forces ander 
Bir Evelyn Wood. Very strong and skillfally disposed lines 
they are, one flank resting on Lake Aboukir, the other on 
Mareotis, while tho ground in front is low, affording no cover 
for advancing troops, and in the rear the Alexandria railway 
brings supplies right up to the works. Both the lakes, 
Aboukir and Mareotis, are so shallow that no gunboat or even 
steam-launch could make use of them to approach the lines. 
The most important part of the latter consists of a parapet 
extending from the Mahmondieh Canal to the Alexandria 
railway, a distance of abuut 200 yards ; the command of the 
parapet varying from 50 to 40 feet, with a thickness of 30 feet 
at crest, a gun terre-plein 27 feet wide, and a wet ditch 75 feet 
across. This parapet is pierced with ten gun embrasures for 
8em. Krupp guns, and one for the big 15cm, (60 Pr.) gun 
which did such good service for Arabi, completely checking 
the advance of the English armoured train, and dropping 
shell with percussion fuzes close to the camp at Ranileh, 
6,250 yards distant. It was, perhaps, fortunate that this gun 
was not better supplied with ammunition. Only 46 ronnds 
were found with it when the fort was seized by the British, 
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and the Egyptian officers said that these represented the whole, of any praises they might elicit, But Mr. Greey evidently 
supply for that gan in the country, Ithas been suspected by; knows even less of Japanese character than of the Japa- 
the English that ammunition was not plenty, as the Egyptians : language, aud that is saying a good deal. Take, for 





were always very chary of using the gan, bnt no one gnessed | example, the following description of some bales of paper dis- 
how very few rounds there really were. The works are de-| posed before a paper-store in Asakusa :— Number two had 
ecribed as being finished off in first class style, and in the|on its sides, “ Dasfuku chia” (cash books), and on its front 
opinion of competent military critics, if defended by fairly|edge was “ Atsu surai” (male to order). Number three 
good troops, their direct assault could not have been success-|tead “ Atsu raion.” © © © Number four had two vertical 
fally attempted. The Egyptians, however, seem to have been | inscriptions, namely © © © and “ Oni te hon-sui™ (all kinds 
altogether unprepared for the landing of the main body of the|F copying books).” Now Dai-fuku chio doca uot mean 
English army at Ismailia. It is conjectured that they were “cash books’: and not one of the expressions, atsu surai, 
deceived by M. de Lesseps, who had given them to understand | 745¢ 1 aion, aud oni te hon-sui, is intelligible Japanese. Mr. 
that such a landing would be a violation of some treaty or Greey wight get off with a verdict of gross carelessness if his 
other. Atallevents they kept their best troops at Kafr Dwar, | °TOrS had not extended further than writing atsu surat for 
and since the success at Tel-el-kebir left the lines at the Intter|@s#ra/. aud oni te hon-sui, for on te-hon rut, bat when he 
place open to an attack from the rear, surrender appears to tarns wanda upside down aud gives us atsu raion for on- 
have been thought unavoidable, Lieutenant McLanghin, aiuraly ae Diath Sree ae ieee motern awn Meee 
R.A., from whose account we extract these details, says the signification of the common honorific prefix, on. Ou the 
in conclusion :—‘* In connection with the enermous amonnt lain esas aaa a : @ trom egrets ten ot tue 
of labour and the consequent expense involved in raising sach ewroatertal uty. et Takis i a cats Hla, better ie 
works as these, I asked a Captain of the Egyptian Artillery, | P°™S* the Account written by Mr. Harris, Mark Twain's 
who was a prisoner in the works, if the Arab workmen, of acent, of Bvt e ae Earks Regis: Sars ene 
whom there were thoasands, had not cost a deal of money, boat sereno- cock inthe. mvoraing,. with beriecity ois 
©Oh no,’ he replied in French, ‘we don't pay them,’ Bat, I weather, we started from Hospenthal, and arrived at the 
said, their feeding alone must have been very expensive. ee me Forks ee eee ena Seale bomet, “100 
*No,” he said, ¢ we don’t feed them’; and it turned out after- an ayant ie cbs pace 1 sei ae mole te 
wardz that they bronght what they could from their homes, ae ee rag eee Ea vaca aig a 

. . 7 be » 
and then lived on any beans or Indian piles that conkd be got) when he sees, for the first time, the monarch of the Oberland. 
in the fields eran The overseers, with a good stont cane, A moment before all was dalness, but a pas further has 
managed the rest. placed us on the sanmit of the Furka ; and exactly in front 
of ns, at a hopow of only fiftcen miles, this magnificent 
mountain lifts its snow-wreathed precipices into the deep blue 
sky.” Says Mr. Greey :—* As they returned to their 
Fin-riki-sha, they met a handzomely dressed girl, who wore 
an 06% of bright Urocade, and who was atlendel Ly a servant 
carrying a samisen weapped in a purple cloth. * * * ‘ Thoae 
are nobori (paper carp),” said Oto. Dv yon not know that 
this is Hatsu-nobori (the feast of flags) and everybody who 
has a baby boy hoists a fof in his honour,’ But after all 
Mr. Greey has as much right as Mr. Harris to adorn his 
pages with “ insoleut odds and ends smouched from tongues 


American writers on Japan, and indeed English writers 
too, for the matter of that, have made us familiar with 
plagiarism in varions shapes and forms, bat it was reserved 
for Mr. Edward Greey to devise the newest and most auda- 
cious expedient of all, In his “ Wonderful City of ‘Tokiyo,” 
he deliberately copies a number of pictures from one of the 
Hand-hooks of the South Kensington Museum, and introduces 
the specimens of pottery aul porcelain thus portrayed into 
the experiences of his dramatis persona, the Jewett family. 
Nor is this all. Not content with thus appropriating whole- 
sale the results of Mr. Franks’ researches, he employs them| whose a-b abs he does n’t even know.” He has evidently 
to illustrate Japanese customs ina totally false and ancharac-| taken the measure of his audience, and knows with what sort 
teristic light. The Jewett family put up at an inn in Aidza,| of rubbish he may proceed to fill them up. 
and after supper their landlord is represented as prodacing 
an incense burner of pierced white porcelain (from the Ken- 
sington museum), ani saying :—“ This was mare fifty years 
age, and although not as ancient as some pieces I have, is 
very exquisite.” Not succeeding in evoking any sympathy 
from his guests, he then pulls out a fire-box (also from the 


Kensington Musenm), and, regarding it complacently, says :—| are the filter-beds necessary 2? The water of the Tama-gawa 
“This is shaped like the tama (jewel of the soul), Observe| needs no parifying.. Chemical analysis proves it to be all 
its beantifal buff ground and exquisite apple-green glaze. It) that is required for drinking parposes, and though it is ex- 
was made nearly a hundred years ago at Awata.” He then/ posed to some risks of pollution in its long passage by an 
calls to his servant, who brings in a lovely hana-ike of brown open canal from the soarce of sapply, the danger is reduced to 
glazed stone-ware (again from the Kensington Mnsenm),| a minimam in Japan, where the respect paid to Gorernmentat 
ornamented with storks in white clay, and once more the land-| proclamations in matters of this sort has become a habit of the 
lord expatiates on the merits of this specimen. Now had it! national mind. The filter-beds will be costly affairs, and it 
been Mr. Greey’s object to display his own total ignorance i itself as a reasonable criticism that the money might 





We understand that it is in cont.-mplation to constract large . 
filter-beds for the purification of the water of the Tama-gawa 
on its way to Tokiyo, and also to Iay down iron-mains, as far 
as the limits of the city, in place of-the present wooden pipes. 
The latter part of the scheme is nuquestionably desirable, bat 


Japanese ways and habits, he could not possibly have devised | be better employed in replacing the wooden supply-pipes, 
a. more successful expedient. A Japanese amateur never] which are doubtless the veritable agents of impurity at present, 
volunteers to display his art possessions, and when he 
does consent to show them, never by any chance takes 
upon himself the office of lauding their merits. The com- 
monest rustic would not be betrayed into such a gross| Tatsu-maru, Bankoku-maru, and Dat-ichi Fiuhachi-maru— 
breach of etiquette. His whole business would be to de-| were lost at sea in the gale of the 16th ultimo, On enquiry 
preciate the value of his specimens, aud to make light) we find that the disaster was greatly exaggerated. Que only 





The vernacular press recently gave circulation to a ramour 
that three sailing ships built in Japan on foreign lines —the 
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of the three, the Bankoku-maru, has been lost, She, as well tin cold places, the coming ont of the warms may be kept back 


as the Tatsu-maru, had sailed from Shinagawa with a general 
cargo for Osuka, but being overtaken by the full force of the 
gale, she foundered in the Bay of Shinga off Kishin. Her 
crew consisted of seventeen men, and she carried one passenger. 
The latter with five of the crew, sic souls in all, are missing. 
‘Tho Bankoku-maru was the property of a merchant, Watari 
Mohei, of the village of Imatsu in Seishin. The Tatsu-maru 
was caught in the sume gale, bat her captain succeeded 
in beaching her at Milama, in Kishiu, and she has sustained 
no injuries of any consequence. She is owned by a woman, 
Tatsuma Kiyo, of Seishin, in Ise. The Dai-ichi Fiuhachs- 
maru is on her way from Chikuzen to Shinagawa with 
a cargo of coal, So far as is known sho is quite safe and 
her speedy arrival is expected. 





Meteorology is certainly one of the youngest among the 
infant sciences. The immaturity of its achievements was 
never better illustrated than during the past winter, when in 
every quarter of the habitable world, without exception, 
abnormal climatic conditions were recorded. There can be 
no doubt that the whole northern hemisphere, at least, was 
subjected to some influence sufficiently unusual to attract 
general attention, yet, up to the present, meteorologists have 
not even ventured to conjecture the origin of the phenomenon. 
It is needless to observe that Japan has been no exception 
to the rule of universal inclemency. In addition to snow- 
falls sach as have not been secn for nearly half a century, 
piercing winds, dust storms of great severity, and variations 
of temperature, remarkable even in this land of variableness, 
have been added to the troubles of the time. Bad harvests 
mast be the inevitable sequence of sach conditions. There 
will be less bread to fill hungry mouths this year than there 
has been for some seasons and it becomes possible now to 
form an approximate conjecture as to the amount of the 
injary in this country’s case at any rate. In Japan it 
may be generally asserted that any considerable fall of 
snow after the middle of February is detrimental. The 
agricaltaral classes, whose experience in these matters is 
unerring, are wont to say that the fitting season for snow is 
the interval between January the 6th and February the 8rd, 
and that every flake which falls after the latter date is the 
farmer's foe. This statement has, of course, no connection 
with rice-growing. It only refers to green crops, which are 
sown in the autuwn and which depend, in a great measure, 
on tbe climatic conditions of the following spring. These 
crops—as for example, barley, wheat, peas, beans, &c.—have 
this year had their roots “chilled "—to use Japanese phrase- 
ology—by the late and long continued snows, and their 
growth checked by the heavy dust storms of March and early 
April, so that a general deficiency of fully twenty per cent. 
compared with an average yield, is anticipated. The injury 
suffered by the tea crop is still more severe. At some shiel- 
tered spots in the neighbourhood of Tokiyo, precautions were 
adopted to protect the tender shoots of last antamn against 
the inclemencies of the past two months, but success has 
ouly been partial, 
tablish the rale, the leaves which should have been first 
ready for gathering are blackened and their stems decayed, 
and competent judges estimate a falling off of some thirty or 
forty per cent. in the season’s produce. The mulberry has 
suffered similarly. It shows so little signs of vitality that 
everywhere throughout the silk districts the people have 
been contriving devices to retard the hatching of the silk- 
worms’ eggs. The time for this latter operation varies from 
the 20th of April to the 5th of May, and is in a measure 
optional, for by hauging the paper bags containing the cards 
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With exceptions so rare as rather to es- | 


for some days. To this process of retardation there is neces- 
sarily, however, a limit, and it is expected that much incon- 
venience and loss will be experienced this year owing to 
the hatching of the worms before the leaves of the yotsume 
malberry—on which particular species the young worms are 
fed—have fnirly begun to sprout. Thas, on almost every 
branch of agricultural industry the anwonted inclemency of 
the season has produced effects more or less evil, and though 
our accurate information extends uo farther than the environs 
of Tokiyo and Yokohama, reports from the provinces are not 
more satisfactory. ‘The only consolation is that farmers 
never are content with their prospects, and we may find after 
all thata little genial weather now will mend much of the 
mischief. 

The aathors of the “ Keramic Art of Japan” have another 
big work on the stocks, It is entitled “ The Ornamental 
Arts of Japan,” and the projectors tell us that “ it is compiled 
with the vicw of illustrating the more important branches of 
the Art Iudustries of the coantry, and placing in the hands 
of Art lovers a comprehensive series of plates, representing 
truthfully, in coloar, gold, &c., the finest examples of Japan- 
eso Art work preserved in Euglish, American, and Continental 
Collections.” The work is to consist of two fvlio volumes, 
and it will be issued in four parts enclosed in portfolios, at 
intervals of about six months, at the modest cost of £3 103. 
a part; while those who have not sufficient faith to subscribe in 
advance will have to pny sixteen guineas for the whole. Mr. 
Audsley does not hesitate to tell us that the “ Keramic Art 
of Japan,” of which he was joint author with Mr. Bowes, 
‘has won in England, America, and on the Continent, a 
favorable reception and unqualified approval,” whereas the 
trath is that the work is nothing more than a scrap book, pretty 
enough in its way, but not more remarkable for the beauty of 
its illustrations than for the errors of its text. In short if 
Mr. Audsley’s previous efforts are to be éaken as an earnest 
of his next performance, we may confidently predict that he 
is about to publish a new port-folio of delusions, rendered 
attractive by the assistance of the best pictorial skill of the 
Occident, and by a lavish expenditare of art lovers’ coin. 
Traly it is a pity that those who have the heart and the 
means to publish such magnificently prepared dissertations on 
Japanese matters, should not possess information in some 
degree commensurate with the grandeur of their conceptions. 





The Seismological Society of Japan has issued the fifth 
volame of its ‘“‘ Proceedings,” for the period from May to 
December, 1882. We shall refer to the contents of the volume 
in a fature issue. 





We havo to acknowledge the receipt of “« A Guide to Hong- 
kong, with a short account of Cxaton and Macao,” a handy 
little book, neatly got up, clearly printed, and giving promise 
of mach usefulness, The author's name is not declared, but 
we have renson to believe that he is a gentleman well-known 
in the East for scientific and literary attainments. “ A guide- 
book,” he tells us in his preface, “can be carrid about as a 
friend and studied in fragments in our walks’’—a remark 
whose truth will readily be acknowledged in Japan, where the 
pleasure of travel and sight-seeing has been doubled since 
the publication of Messrs, Satow and Hawes’ excellent work. 
The volume before us contains information of a varied natare, 
not very novel, perhaps, but novelty is not an essential feature 
in sach a book. ‘he second chapter, entitled * A visit to the 
native shops,” contains much that is both interesting and 
amusing. Sign-board eccentricities are evidently as common 
in Hongkong as in Tokiyo. The Japanese farrier, who to 
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this day invites custom by proclaiming to tbe world that he 
is “imstracted by French horse-leech,” finds a parallel in the 
Wellington Street “Snip,” who writes himself, “ dealer in 
tailor and draper, Manila cigar all kind, of silk handkerchief 
outfitter;” and in the poetical restaurateur, who flaunts a 
sign with the Sapphic verse :-— 


Al ways bas any France 
Pastry Dinner Lunch Sapper 
All kind of foreigners Cakes 
For Sale! 


Speaking of portrait-painting in oils, the author says :— The 
work in a painting-shop, like many things Chinese, is so divided 
as to afford the maximum of profit for the minimam of labour. 
Thus there is one artist who sketches, another who paints in 
the haman face, a third who does the hands and a fourth who 
fills in the dress and accessories.” ‘This habit of placing 
everything on a mechanical basis is peculiar to the Chinese, 
and though it well illustrates the singularly practical cide of 
the national character, its effects have generally been fatal to 
artistic excellence. In Japan, noted keramists, if not them- 
selves skilled painters, were careful to entrust the decoration 
of their pieces to the best artist accessible, and it is for this 
reason that specimens of Japanese pottery and porcelain so 
often bear the cachet of individual genues. Bat in Chinese 
productions one never looks for anything beyond delicacy of 
manipulation, Ten thousand pieces passed through precisely 
the same series of processes ; received the same conventional 
sets of faces, hands, feet, draperies, banana leaves, crovked 
bridges, and jagged rocks. It is probably owing to this most 
serious blemish that the Japanese, with trne artistic instincts, 
have invariably preferred single-coloured glazes to highly 
enamelled pieces in Chinese wares. ‘The Guide-book contains 
an interesting and instructive chapter on the Fauna, Mammala, 
Reptilia, and Fish of Hougkong and neighbourhood.- The 
list’of lepidopterous insects is small, but this doubtless is 
owing to the fact that although several large collections of 
insects have been made, not one has yet been properly classified 
or arranged. The Geological portion appears to be very 
correct, We observe that it embodies some articles which 
have been published in Nature from the pen of Mr. F. W. 
Eastlacke. The public will also read with interest the analysis 
of Hongkong drinking water, given at page 93. The “Island 
of Sweet Springs” has long been celebrated for its beautiful 
water, and in this case science endorses the popular verdict, 





It is strange what different views we take of things before 
and after they have entered the repertoire of our own ex- 
periences, Not very many months ago, a scoundrel in Russia 
conceived the idea of blowing up a railway train with all its 
occupants, among whom it was expected that the Emperor 
and several of his Ministers would be included. The plot 
failed. A wrong train, containing bales of goods instead of 
human beings, was shattered by the explosion, and the mis- 
creant who had taken a leading part in the scheme, escaped 
to Paris, One would have supposed that every civilized man 
in the world must have been anxious to see him seized and 
handed over to be punished—sv far as punishment ia possible 
—for his diabolical crime. But the fact by no means accorded 
with this anticipation, Civilized people showed themselves 
singalarly apathetic, and the French Government, so far from 
setting all its executive machinery in motion to apprehend 
the criminal, actually refused to give him up. It is true, 
indeed, that in obedience to the plain dictates of justice and 
hamanity, their first impulse was to hand the caitiff over to 
the mercy of the Jaws he had so foully ontraged; but Republi- 
canism—liberty, equality, and fraternity—suddenly took alarm. 
Not only was Hartmann’s extradition refused, but the Govern- 
ment of Ja belle France, the mistress of refinement and 
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civilization, actually became particeps criminis—actually 
shielded this butcher of his fellows and employed the majesty 
and might of a great nation to compass his escape. He was 
conducted to the frontier, put on board ship, and carried 
across the channel, to Gud in England that asylam which is 
perennially open to all political intriguers of other lands, 
whether the weapons they employ be dagger, dynamite, or 
philosophical thesis. Before long, however, England hersel 

is brought fuce to face with the same spectre of anarchy. Two 
servants of the crown are strack down by the assassin’s knife, 
and after long and patient search it is discovered that a pair of 
intriguers, Sullivan and Bye, are probably implicated in the 
crime, which is unquestionably of a political nature. One of the 
pair escapes to Paris, and steps are immediately taken to pro- 
cure hig extradition—steps which are ultimately abandoned, 
indeed, for lack of sufficient proof, but whose successfal in- 
itiation plainly proves, that Great Britain places her own 
political assassins in a different category of moral guilt from 
that in which «he places the political assassins of other nations, 
and that she expects other nations to admit the distinction. 
Hartmann’s extradition was not even deman led of the Glad- 
stone Cabinet because the frnitlessness of such a step was 
thoroughly recognized, yet Byrne’s extradition is demauded 
of France, and France makes compliance contingent upon 
proof of guilt, thoagh she refused altogether to surrender to 
Russia a much greater and unquestionably criminal fugitive. 
Are we then to conclude that the stabbing of an English 
official by political agitators in Ireland is a crime which all 
nations ought to combine in punishing, but that the shat- 
tering of a Russian Emperor and his snite by p-litical 
agitators in Russia is a crime which every civilized nation 
ought to assist in shielding? 





An important case, deciding the question as to what extent 
exceptions in a bill of lading will exempt a carrier from 
liability for loss occurring by reason of canses specified in the 
list of exceptions, has been recently disposed of by the High 
Court of Appeal. It was that of the Chartered Mercantile 
Bank of India, London and China v. The Netherlands India 
Steam Navigation Company. The plaintiffs sued defendants 
for the loss of goods shipped in the defendants’ ship Crown 
Prince, which was lost in a collision on the high seas with 
another ship of the defendants, called the Asjeh. It appear- 
ed that the latter vessel was mainly in fault in cansing the 
collision, bat that the Crown Prince was in some degree to 
blame, The Dill of lading under which the goods were 
shipped contained conditions exempting the defendants from 
loss through collision, or negligence of their servants. In 
the court below the defendants were adjudged liable for the 
whole of the loss of the goods, bat this jadgment was reversed 
in part in the Court of Appeal, where it was held that the 
terms of the Lill of lading exempted the defendants from 
liability so far as regarded the Crown Prince, the vessel in 
which the goods were shipped, and that, as the rule of the 
Admiralty Court was that where both ships in collision were 
to blame each was liable for one-half the loss, the defendants 
were liable in respect of the 4tjeh for one-half of the damago 
sustained by plaintiffs. 

Referring once more to the matter of ensilage and the 
advisability of its introdaction into Japan for the economical 
nourishment of live stock, we now find that a Mr, Edward 
Atkinson sets a much higher valae on the virtues of the 
system than was admitted even by the Ensilage Congress 
recently held in New York and commented upon in a previous 
issue of this journal. In a letter to a director of the Suuthern 
Exposition, Kentucky, he sabmits as a “ pet theory” that 
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during the last twenty years three events have occurred in the 


United States of transcendant importance in their effect upon 
the material welfare of the people. The first wns the 


establishment of personal liberty, without distinction of race, . 
color, or condition ; the second, the consolidation and exten- | 


sion of the railroad service; and the third, “the adoption of 
the re-iliscovered method of saving green crops in pits, known 
as ensilage.” To the first, he holds, is due the doubling of 
the cotton crop, and, what is more important, the growth of 
adiversified system of agricalture and the introduction of 
varied arts and manufactures in states where previous conii- 
tions had forbidden them. To the second he ascribes the 
saving in a single year (1881) of a sum amounting to not 
less than $800,000,000, or $100,000,000 more than the 
whole burden of national, state, city, and town taxes combined. 
The third, be continues, will soon bring about “a change in 
the equation from one cow to ten acres or more, to ten cows to 
five acres or less.” He suygests that silos of various kinds 
be constructed near or alongside the main exhibition build- 
ings, that special and varied crops be planted to be saved 
therein, and that catile, sheep, and hogs be fed upon the con- 
tents during the exhibition. This is a practical suggestion, 
which might be followed at the next exhibition of agricaltural 
products to be held in this empire. 





Bad crops, phylloxera, budget complications, political crises, 
do not fill tho measure of France's difficulties, According to 
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EQUAL TAXATION OF FOREIGNERS AND 
JAPANESE IN JAPAN. 


i aes the above subject, a recent issue of the Nicht 
Nichi Shimbun contained some interesting re- 
: marks based upon Lord Granville’s Circular, which called 
upon the Powers Concerned “ to join with Her Majesty's 
Government in accepting any equitable proposals of the 
Egyptian Government, for the purpose of placing 
foreigners on the same footing as natives, with regard 
to taxes, from which they are exempt at present.” Our 
Tokiyo contemporary pays us the compliment of saying 
that our comments in this context have been fair and 
proper, but we cannot honestly appropriate his praise 
for the simple reason that the question of equality of 
taxation has not hitherto been specially discussed in 
these columns. Our silence, however, has by no means 
been the consequence of contentment. We are well 
aware that the peculiar privileges enjoyed by foreigners 
in the matter of taxation have the appearance of a grave 
injustice, which remains unremedied solely for the 
reason that those who benefit by it are strong enough 
to deny redress and ignore protest. 
The line of argument pursued by the Nichi Nichi 
Shimbun is powerful and straightforward. The writer 





recent advices, a crash is threatened in the metallurgic in-| in that journal says in effect :-—Great Britain’s proposal 


dustries. Increased production is likely to result in a ple- 
thora, which the Government will be unable to relieve, as its 
own necessities must speedily compel retrenchment in the 
expenditures for public works. Meanwhile, large new foundries 
are either finished or approaching completion at various 
places, and will soon throw apon an already glatted inarket 
alarge additional amount of superfluous material, The AZan- 
chester Guardian strives to convince the ironmasters across 
the Obannel, that the evil wherewith they are soon likely to 
find themselves face to face, is an inevitable consequence of 
protection which indaces over prodaction for the home market 
of an article which, by adopting protective duties, France has 
already confessed she is unable to produce for export as cheaply 
as her neighbours can. 


The Manchester Guardian prints the following table, which 
shows (in millions of pounds sterling) the values of the imports 
into the United Kingdom, as well as the exports of British 
productions and the re-exports of foreign goods, during each 
of the past twenty-three years. The excess of imports is also 
added in each cases :— 


Exports. Tora. Excess or 
Imports. British. Foreign. Exports. Iuports. 
1860.......... 210 ...... 135... 2B we 163 ...... 4] 
1861...... ... 217 ...... 195... 34 ones 159 _...... 58 
1862.......... 225... 123... 42. 0... 165. ...... 60 
1863.......... 248... 140 ...... 50 ...... 196 ..... 52 
1864.......... 274 160 ...... 52 a... 212 ...... 62 
1865.......... 271... 165. ...... 52 ...... 217... 54 
1866.......... 295... 188 ...... 49 237. 58 
1867.......... 4 {rrr 180... eon 224... 51 
186S.......... 295... 179 ...... 48 ccc. 227~—_w.. 68 
1869.......... 295 ...... 189 ...... 47 cases 236 =... 59 
1870.......... 303_—Ci«....... 199 ...... 4... 243 «ww. 60 
1871... . 331s... 7+ Beare 60... 283! cock 48 
1872.......... 354... 256... 58 a... 314 ...... 4 
1873.. . 371 a... 256... 55 on see 310 ...... 61 
1874.......... $70. ...... 239 +iceses 5B ose 297 ceveee 73 
1875......0006 373 223 nesses 58... 281 a... 92 
1876.......... 375 ws .eee 200 ...... 56 ...... 256 oo. 119 
1877.....00.. 394... 199 ...... 53 OC. 252 oo. 142 
1878.......... 369... 193 ...... 53 246... 123 
1879.........- 363... 192 ,..... 57 os seee 240... 144 
1880.......... 411... pa) & 63... 286... 125 
1881........06 396 234 0... 63... 297 ow... 99 
1882.. 412 ...... 241 o... 68... 307... 105 


to equalize taxation is dictated either by selfish or by 
honest motives. If it be held that her present attempt 
to redress an abuse hitherto ignored is merely an 
exercise of her increased power in Egypt, and is directed 
solely towards the benefit of her subjects who are bond- 
holders there, then indeed any appeal from Japan -for 
similar consideration would be useless. But if Her 
Majesty's Ministers are influenced by really honorable 
motives ; if they are sincerely persuaded of the flagrant 
injustice of permitting strangers to settle in a country 
and conduct business there on more favorable terms 
than those obtainable by the natives of the land—then 
there can be no possible reason why the same principle 
should not be applied to foreigners in Japan. 


It is scarcely necessary to discuss these alternatives. 
Great Britain’s interest in Egyptian finance is doubtless 
sharpened by the fact that her own people will be the 
largest gainers by any sound reforms she can introduce 
on the banks of the Nile. But that is entirely beside 
the question. The principle upon which she proceeds 
is undeniably just, and the Nichi Nichi Shimbun 
labours under a very grave misapprehension if it 
supposes that Englishmen are guided by one moral code 
at Alexandria and by another at Yokohama. 

What then is the difference between the taxable 
status of a foreigner and a native in Japan? Our 
Tokiyo contemporary unfortunately fails to convert his 
statement into dollars and cents, so that the impression 
his complaint conveys is at best vague. Let us in the 
first place proceed to remedy this deficiency. 

The only payment resembling a tax, levied upon 
foreigners at the open ports, takes the form of 
a ground-rent, which, in the case of Yokohama, 
was fixed, twenty-three years ago, at 28 cents per 
tsubo. Unfortunately the Land Regulations then 
issued lacked the official sanction of the Japanese 
|Government, nor did the functions they cited as devol- 
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ving upon the proprietors of the soil include either 
policing orsewage. In those early days, all our arrange- 
ments with the Bakufu Officials were remarkable for a 
want of precision and definitiveness, nor was it until 
1867 that the true cond‘tions under which we hold land 
in Japan were formulated and recorded in a Convention, 
which provided, that the upset prices of land in a foreign 
settlement! should be fixed at such rates as to amount 
in the aggregate to the total outlay incurred by the 
Japanese Government in preparing the sites; that any 
money realized above the upset prices should be retained 
by the Japanese Government as compensation for de- 
privation of interest on capital, and for the risk that 
might be incurred of not recovering the outlay; and 
that the ground should be further subject to the pay- 
ment of an annual rent, calculated at a rate sufficient 
to meet the expenses of keeping in repair the roads and 
drains, the cleaning and lighting of, and maintaining 
order in, the settlements, and the ordinary land-tax 
payable at the then rate. 

At present, then, our disbursements on account of 
taxes and municipal expenses are represented by a total 
of 28 cents per tsubo. Whatever may have been paid 
as upset price can find no proper place in this calcula- 
tion, as will be at once apparent from the terms of the 
Convention we have quoted. For purposes of compari- 
son let us take the case of a land-holder whose compound 
measures exactly 100 tsubo. His total annual payment, 
then, is $28. 

Now turn to the case of a Japanese merchant residing 
in this same Yokohama, next door to ourselves—say in 
Honché-déri. He has to pay six species of taxes. The 
first is a land tax (chiso), nominally assessed at the rate 
of 2.5 per cent of the market value of the land. In 
Honché-déri land now sells at 50 yen a tsubo. For 
purposes of taxation, hdéwever, it is assessed at a very 
much lower value, the result being that the tax only 
amounts to 22.78 yen per 100 tsubo. The second tax 
is municipal (kiyogi-hi); the third, a poor-rate (biko- 
chochiku); the fourth, a house-tax (kosu-wari); the 
fifth, a local tax (chiso-wari), and the sixth a business 
tax (yeigiyo-zei). Of these six taxes, four depend on 
the value of the land; one, the house-tax, is a fixed 
amount—56 sen per annum for a dwelling in a principal 
street and 25 sen for any other—and one, the business 
tax, varies with the annual total of the tax-payer’s 
commercial transactions. Without entering into un- 
necessary details, it will be sufficient for our present 
purpose to say, that the aggregate of the four land 
taxes at present amounts to 48 yen per 100 tsubo, and 
that if the tax-payer’s commercial transactions exceed 
ten thousand yen per annum, he has to pay another sum 
of 30 yen, while if his transactions full short of that 
total, he escapes with a payment of 20 yen. 

Our results, then, arethese. A foreigner occupying a 
lot of 100 tsubo in the Foreign Settlement, and carrying 
on commercial transactions aggregatiug more than ten 
thousand yen per annum, pays 28 dollars (or 39 yen, 
at the rate of currency exchange now ruling) by way of 
taxes of all kinds. A Japanese under similar conditions 
in the Native Town pays 78 yen. 

(1) Kobe was specially under consideration, but as the same 


conditions were subsequently applied to Tokiyo, they must be 
mniversally accepted. 
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From this calculation we of course exclude the 
subscription paid to the Civic Association (chokwat). 
Its amount is 3 per mil. of the total value of the 
subscriber’s yearly transactions, but being of a nominally 
voluntary uature and for special purposes, it docs not 
affect our present argument. 


These are plain facts, and it must be confessed that 
they suggest some embarrassing considerations. No 
reasonable man will maintain that foreigners have, in 
the abstract, any shadow of right to rent land or be 
municipally governed in Japan at a less cost than the 
Japanese themselves. Yet that is what actually happens 
here according to our Tokiyo contemporary. If Lord 
Granville’s Circular signifies anything more than a 
device to enrich the Egyptian Treasury for the sake of 
English bond-holders, its language ought to apply to 
Japan with just as much force as to Ezypt. The loss 
resulting to the Treasury under existing circumstances, 
is not, perhaps, very serious, but if it were only one 
sen, the principle involved would remain incontestitle. 


Nothing has ever more vividly portrayed the seeminz 
injustice of all this, than the arguments lately advanced 
in reply to the Nichi Nichi Shimbun. Those angu- 
ments—if we may be pardoned the use of a term so 
utterly inapplicable—are two. First, that che customs 
duties paid by foreigners are more than an equivalent 
for the taxes they escape; and second, that since the 
land of Yokohama has acquired its value entirely 
through our presence, our taxes ought to be levied with 
regard to its original worthlessness. 


If this be the case for the defence, not another word 
need be said. The Nichi Nichi Shimbun’s position is 
secure. For it need scarcely be observed that whatever 
customs dues are paid by foreigners, to precisely the 
same dues are Japanese liable. It may very well be 
that the former consume, proportionately, a greater 
quantity of dutiable articles than the latter. But the 
meaning of that is, that their standard of living is 
higher, and we have yet to learn that a taste for com- 
fort and good fare constitutes a title to be exempted 
from taxation. On the contrary, the very opposite 
principle has invariably guided framers of tariffs. 
Articles of luxury are always most heavily taxed, and 
that their consumers should consequently claim to be 
relieved from other payments, is much as though some 
wealthy person were to petition to be excused from 
paying any road tax on the plea of keeping a yacht. 


What again are we to say of the attempt to set off 
the profits Japan derives from her foreign trade and 
from the expenditure of visitors, against the sum she 
loses by exempting foreign residents from taxation? 
Surely the mere statement of such a plea is suffi- 
cient to raise a smile, The European or American 
merchant who settles in Japan has his own profit, 
and his own profit only in view. If the commerce 
he helps to develop enriches Japan, it enriches him 
also. The benefit received is as great as the benefit 
conferred. Neither side intentionally owes the other a 
single cash on that account; while as for the expenditure 
of foreign residents and visitors, it has about as much 
bearing upon the question of taxation as upon the tenets 
of Buddhism. 
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There is, it mst be admitted, a certain air of specious- 
ness avout the plea that, since land in Yokohama owes 
its great appreciation to the presence of foreigners, they 
should not be required to pay the full value of the im- 
provement they have been the means of effecting. But 
any admission of this sort involves several inconvenient 
conclusions. For in the first place, it is to be observed 
that the State derives no direct benefit whatsoever from 
this appreciation, so far as foreigners are concerned. 
All, and more than all, the land-rents we pay, go to 
defray municipal and police expenses. Exclusive of 
customs dues, the Imperial Treasury receives from 
Yokohama nothing beyond what is contributed by the 
native town, the inhabitants of which might with equal 
justice claim to have their land-tax assessed at the rates 
ruling before they came to settle there. For certainly 
their presence has been more efficacious as a factor of 
appreciation than our own, seeing that the land in Hon- 
ché-déri and Benten-déri is from three to five times more 
valuable to-day than the land in the Foreign Settlement. 
Why, then, should not they too be given credit for what 
they have done? Simply because the law declines to 
contemplate any such pretence. It provides that the 
whole country shall be re-assessed every five years for 
purposes of taxation, the obvious intention being to 
secure for the State a proper share in the increments of 
value which landed property receives, as time goes by, 
from the progress of civilization and the spread of in- 
dustry. To assert that this provision is inapplicable to 
portions of Japanese territory improved by foreigners, 
is to beg the whole question at issue, since it amounts 
to claiming for foreigners as against natives the very 
distinction which Lord Granville’s Circular condemns. 

While, however, we cannot choose but condemn all 
these unsound pleas, there remains one point which 
neither the Nichi Nicht Shimbun nor its opponents 
have noticed, but which nevertheless possesses much 
weight. It is, that since foreigners do not enjoy equal 
rights of commerce nd citizenship with natives, it seems 
only just that they should be exempted from some of 
the taxes whose proceeds are applied to the conservation 
of those rights. It is true that Japanese subjects have 
to pay more than foreigners for the privilege of carrying 
on trade in Japan, but it is also true that the facilities 
granted to the former are greater than those granted to 
the latter. It is true that the land-tax levied upon 
foreigners is less than that levied upon Japanese, but 
it is also true that the state of enforced isolation in 
which foreigners live has the effect of largely depreciat- 
ing the value of land in their settlements. 
the disabilities at present imposed upon foreigners are 
removed, there will be no valid reason for their partial 
exemption from taxation. Till then we have little 
apprehension that the question will be seriously raised. 
The Government of this country have always exhibited 
an equitable and liberal spirit in their dealings with the 
outer world, and 80 long as they do not see their way to 
place foreign residents on the same footing as their own 
people in the matter of privileges, they will doubtless 
consent to leave them on a different footing in the 
matter of taxation. 
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A FEW WORDS ABOUT THE SHIMONOSEKI 
INDEMNITY. 





(CoxcLupKp From Marcu 10TH.) 

T has alrendy been demonstrated that tho amount of 
the fine levied upon Japan in connection with the 
Shimonoseki outrages boro no explicable proportion to the 
outlay which the Foreign Powers had incurred as a direct 
consequence of those outrages, and which alone ought to 
have been taken as a basis of calculation. By no partici- 
pator in the lengthy discussions which the question has 
from time to time evoked, has it ever been contended that 
the four Allied Powers had either right or inclination to 
exactanything in excess of what they had actually expended. 
Such a contention would be manifestly extravagant in 
view of the Foreign Representatives’ repeated disavowal 
of mercenary motives, and their carefully recorded state- 
ments, that they had “no desire to impose pecuniary 
fines,” and that ‘it was not Japan's money, but her 
friendship and trade they wanted.” Still further to 
silence any doubt, if doubt be possible, we have the oxplicit 
definition prepared and signed by the four Representatives, 
namely, that the amount demanded was to be a sum suffi- 
cient ‘‘ to pay all the expenses of the expedition, together 
with any indemnities to be claimed for the aggressions of 
the Prince of Nagato on foreign flags since the beginning.” 
But when the question of determining that sum came to 
be actually considered, there crept into the bill an item 
which contrasted strangely with the hitherto disinterested 
attitude assumed by the Four Powers. ‘That item was a 
ransom for the town of Shimonoseki, which, according to 
their own showing, the allies might have destroyed had 
they been so minded. If there be anything credible in 
the theory that ulterior designs had a voice in determining 
the amount of the indemnity, one can easily conceive 
reasons which rendered it convenient to introduce some 
indefinite factor into the calculation. But it is much to 
be regretted that a factor of this precise nature was chosen, 
for the Allies might not have destroyed Shimonoseki and 
never had any intention of doing so. Whatever criticism 
history may elect to pass upon their conduct—and beyond 
doubt it will be a severe criticism—it must at least be pre- 
sumed that they were sufficiently averse to the outrages of 
barbarian warfare to refrain from training their guns on 
the habitations of unoffending citizens. Her Majesty's 
forces, at any rate, could have taken no part in sucha 
business, since, in Earl Russell’s instructions to Sir R. 
Alcock, the latter was explicitly reminded that ‘ Her 
Majesty's Government relied on the Admiral for taking 
care that no unarmed or peaceable town should be 
bombarded.”! But a ransom for a town meant a sum 
of money that might vary within large limits. It might 
be one million, ten millions, or even twenty millions, 
according to the caprice of the assessors, and in such 
® case as that under consideration obvious advantages 
were to be derived from dealing with variable quantities, 
None the less, however, must it remain a matter to be 





(1) This humane caution unfortanately proved insufficient to 
Proves the town of Kagoshima against the fire of British cannon. 

ut there can be little doubt that this seemingly inhuman action 
was simply an untoward accident, and although, before proceeding 
to shell a temple in the belief that he was bombarding the residence 
of the Prince of Satsuma, Admiral Kuper may be blamed for failing 
properly to exercise the discretionary powers expressly conferred on 
him by Earl Russell, it woald be unjust to charge him with any- 
thing graver than an error of judgment. 
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sincerely lamentod that Great Britain, the United States, 
France, and Holland should have been deliberately placed 
by their Representatives in the position of having com- 
bined to conduct warfare in the nineteenth century 
according to the obsolete customs of the fifteenth, and that 
their own definition of the basis of their demands should 
have virtually contradicted the motives they proposed to 
obey. From the moment a ransom for Shimonoseki was 
added to the claims on account of indemnities and ex- 
penses, it became impossible to credit the Allies with the 
disinterestedness they pretended to feel. 

We turn, however, from this pecuniary question to a 
brief consideration of points which have hitherto failed to 
receive the attention they deserve. 

In despatches which reached Japan subsequent to the 
sailing of the Shimonoseki Expedition, Earl Russell put 
forward two reasons against the assumption of hostilities 
by way of precaution. Those reasons were—that foreign 
trade in Japan was prosperous, and that it seemed 
unwise to snap asunder the chain of friendly relations 
for the sake of undertaking operations with a vague design 
of forestalling war. To this Sir R. Alcock replied—first 
that trade was not prosperous, inasmuch as “the closing 
of Yokohama by the stoppage of the main staple of its 
trade—silk—had already commenced, and lasted two 
months before il was finally resolved to despatch the allied 
equadron to the Inland Sea”; and second, that “ before 
the decisive step was taken, negotiations with the Tycoon’s 
Government had assurred the Foreign Representatives 


that, so far from its tending to snap asunder the chain of] gir R. Alcock, 


friendly relations, the course contemplated would ma- 
terially serve to draw the links closer. The ‘I'ycoon’s 
consent,” he went on to explain, ‘‘ was given in secret, no 
doubt, as is the manner of [astern negotiators, with the 
fall intention of denying all concurrence to the Mikado or 
Choshiu— but consent was given, not the less." 

At first sight these two statements appear contradictory. 
One is puzzlod to comprehend how an obstruction of 
Yokohama’s supply of silk, for which the Taikun’s Go- 
vernment was responsible, or supposed to be responsible, 
can have justified an attack upon a place four or five 
hundred miles distant from Yokohama and in no wise 
concerned in the silk trade; and one is still more puzzled 
to divine how the Taikun could be held to have given his 
consent to an exhibition of force undertaken for the purpose 
of removing an obstruction which his own Ministers were 
accused of labouring to bring about. But these difficulties 
disappear when we remember that Sir R. Alcock believed 
the Taikun to be acting under duress—believed that the 
Bakufu Government, though at heart desirous of pro- 
moting foreign intercourse and carrying out the provi- 
sions of the treaties, were prevented from doing so by 
a combination of Daimiyo too powerful to be either 
crashed or ignored. This faith was at the root of all 
the British MRepresentative’s proceedings during the 
period of which we write. He placed it on record over 
and over again, Thus we find hia, in a despatch to Earl 
Russell, explaining that ‘the total stoppage of the silk 
trade and virtual closing of Yokohama by the Tycoon were 
the direct result of pressure brought to bear upon him 
by the anti-foreign party:” and again, writing to the 
same Minister, he explained that:—‘‘ The political state 
of the country was each day becoming worse, and the 
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powerful party of Daimios united together against the 
Tycoon and his foreign policy, were hostile and violent. 
The Mikado, with his sovereign power to decree, was in 
their hands. The Tycoon's second visit (to Kiyoto), on 
which he had set out when I returned to my post, was s 
last effort to extricate his Suzerain and himself from their 
toils. His failure sent him back to Yeddo in June,? 
desperate and with a divided Oouncil. The whole 
Government of the country was paralysed, and threatened 
with dissolution by the violence of contending parties, 
while civil War broke out, menacing the existence of the 
Tycoon and of all foreigners. Such a consummation would 
have been a calamity beyond redress. The dissolution 
of the Government, apart from any immediate danger, 
would be the destruction of the treaty-making power. 
To him and his Government alone could we look for support 
against these most hostile to the maintenance of foreign 
relations. Itis true his support had been feeble and doubtful 
in many instances. Nevertheless, from the Tycoon only 
could we with any effect or show of legal right demand 
the falfilment of engagements made by his predecessors 
and acknowledged by him alone as valid and binding. 
e © © This one danger above all others, therefore, 
the disorganization and disappearance of the Tycoon's 
Government, was if possible to be averted.” 

It appears thus, that, so far as the British Re- 
presentative was concerned, the Shimonoseki Expedition 
was a measure planned with the intention of strengthen- 
ing the Taikan’s hands. Its really primary object, said 
‘was the rescue of the Tycoon’s Govern- 
ment from their helpless condition, eo pregnant with 
danger to us, as well as to them. * © © © It was 
my business, first to unite my colleagues and obtain their 
cordial co-operation in a definite policy, and next to pre- 
pare, with their counsel and support, the means of 
strengthening the Tycoon’s authority, and deterring those 
about him from joining the hostile party of Daimiyo out 
of sheer panic and weakness, It was necessary, at all 
costs, to prevent these making“common cause with our 
declared enemies.” 

Now the most inexplicable, and perhaps the least satis- 
factory, part of this whole business is, that the proceedings 
of the Foreign Representatives refuse to be recon- 
ciled with these and many similar professions of the British 
Minister and his colleagues. Oonsider,.for example, the 
terms of Sir R. Alcock’s memorandam forwarded to the 
Prince of Choshia by the hands of two of that chief- 
tain’s retainers, who, having just returned from a visit 
to England, were anxious to dissuade their Prince 
from engaging in a straggle which they saw must be fatal 
tohim. In that memorandum Sir R. Alcook wrote :— 
“Tf the Treaties, as some Daimios contend, require the 
formal assent of the Mikado to make them legal and bind- 
ing on the whole nation, let it be obtained, and if certain 





(2) A few weeks after the Taikun’s return to Yedo there happened 
what the U.S. Minister described as “‘the most extraordinary 
peaceful revolution in the Government that had marked its history. 
That revolution consisted in the dismissal of ‘‘more than seventy 
officials immediately surroanding the Tycoon, and occupying the 
most confidential and important positions " because they were “ op- 

ed to the Tyooon's observance of the treaties.” Theirplaces were 
“filled by those friendly to his policy.” Among the dismissed 
officials was “ the regent who had refused to march troops against 
the Daimios, declaring that they were carrying out the orders of the 
Mikado for the expulsion of foreigners.” All this happened rare 4 
before the despatch of the Shimonoseki Expedition, and Sir Rutherfo 
Alcock himself was Mr. Praya’s informant. 
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modifications are in his opinion imperatively required to put 
an end to the monopoly secured by the Tycoon, in his own 
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their helpless condition,” and it was bolieved to be a 
course materially calculated to ‘draw closer the links of 


interest exclusively, of all the trade, which he has carefully‘ the chain of friendly relations” between foreigners and 


restricted to his own ports, let some direct means of commu- 
nication be established with the foreign Representatives on 
the part of the Mikado and these Daimios. © %°* ® 
Whether the sovereign authority bo vested in one or many 
hands, it is for the Japanese themselves to settle, aud is a 
matter of perfect indifference to foreigners. There is no 
desire in Europe to interfere in such questions. Neither 
is there any wish to uphold the Tycoon as the rightful or sole 
possessor of sovereign power. Still less is there any desire to 
uphold the Tycoon in his present monopoly of trade, restrict- 
ing it to his own ports and officials, © ° © © A freer 
intercourse would greatly tend to remove prejudices, and 
prevent all such restrictions and monopolies as now exist 
by the Tycoon’s policy, for the advantage of the few at the 
expense ofthe many. © * © Jf some change should be 
required, either in the existing form of Government, or the 
exact wording and provisions of Treaties, in order to secure 
such a desirable end as peaceable and mutually profitable 
intercourse, the Treaty Powers are not likely to oppose any 
insuperable obstacle, if they are properly addressed.” 

Is it possible to misapprehend the import of these 
words? Can anybody, who does not look through “ the 
coloured glasses of prejadice," pretend that they moan 
more or less than a distinct overture to the enemies of the 
Taikun? One of-the most damaging charges preferred 
against that potentate by the leaders of the anti-foreigu 
faction was, that his partiality to foreigners was entirely 
due to the profits their trade brought into his exchequer. 
This was to represent him as betraying what were believed 
to be the true interests of his country and violating the 
revered traditions of his ancestors for the sake of some 
paltry pecuniary gain. The Foreign Representatives 
knew enough of Japanese spirit to appreciate the damaging 
effects of such an accusation, yet in the memorandum 
before us we find its truth more than hinted at. A per- 
fectly reasonable explanation of the ‘aikun’s conduct 
might have been found in the fact, that since on his 
shoulders alone devolved the whole responsibility of the 
treatment received by foreigners in Japan, prudence and 
good faith alike demanded that he should as far as possible 
restrict their goings and comings to places under his own 
effective control. The Prince of Choshia might have been 
told that if any monopoly existed, it was entirely because 
free intercourse could only be permitted to those whose 
conduct warranted confidence, and that so soon as the 
Chieftain of Nagato and his fellow-thinkers were prepared 
to abandon this anti-foreign attitude, it would be time 
enough for them to claim an equal share with the Taikun 
in the advantages of foreign trade. Such an explanation, 
we repeat, would have been more worthy of Western 
honour, more loyal to our ally the Taikun, and not less 
likely to weigh with his enemies and ours, than an indirect 
repetition of the charge that his friendship for foreigners 
was interested, a tolerably direct hint that we were pre- 
pared to throw over his alliance for theirs, and a promiee 
that the Foreign Powers would not oppose even a revolu- 
tion could the better observance of treaty stipulations be 
thereby secured. 

But to return to the Expedition. “Its really primary 
object was the rescue of the Tycoon’s Government from 
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Japanese. In this faith Her Majesty’s Representative 
declared, that “the operations against Choshiu could 
scarcely be ‘considered an act of war, so much as the 
putting down by force a rebellious foudal chief and vassal, 
persisting in acts of hostility in a piratical and un- 
authorized manner upon foreign Powers at pence with his 
country and Government with the declared object of 
stopping their trade, in violation of Trenties and the law 
of nations. Officially disavowed by his superior the 
Tycoon, the Prince of Nagato was in the position of an 
outlaw, to be put down as a common enemy making war 
on his own account on all civilized nations.” 

The position then was this—four Western Powers had 
combined to make war within Japanese territories upon 
an outlawed vassal of the Taikun, that is to say, an out- 
lawed vassal of the Prince “ from whom only could they, 
with any effect or show of legal right, demand the fulfil- 
ment of treaty engagements.” 


No little pains were taken to prevent any misconstruction 
in this matter. The Representatives of the Allied Powers 
were careful to suggest to the officers in command of the 
Expedition, that ‘‘ any demonstration of force in the vici- 
nity of Osaka should be avoided, as possibly giving rise 
to some new complications, and in order not to change the 
character of this expedition, which ought to be regarded no 
otherwise than as chastisement to be inflicted on an outlaw or 
a pirate.” Those officers were also requested “to avoid 
‘entering into any ucgotiations with the Prince (of Nagato), 
reserving the solution of all ulterior questions to the 
action of the Tycoon’s Government, in connection with 
the foreign Representatives.” 

It might have been expected that this latter injunction 
would receive the utmost attention. Officers in command 
ofa combined fleet of English, American, French, and 
Dutch vessels, entering into negotiations on behalf of their 
respective sovereigns with an outlawed Japanese noble- 
man, was an incident which everybody must have been 
anxious to see excluded from the history of foreign inter- 
course with this country. 

Yet what actually happened was, that after the bom- 
bardment of the Nagato fortifications and the destruction 
of the batteries commanding the Strait, Admiral Kuper 
obtained the “ oullaw’s” signature toa document embody- 
ing three conditions, one of which was, “that a ransom 
should be paid for the town of Shimonoseki, which had 
been spared, though it fired upon the ships and therefore 
might have been destroyed’ ;” and that the Prince of Nagato 
“further engaged to pay the whole expenses of the ex- 
pedition ; agreeing to abide by the decision of the Foreign 
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(3) This statement that “the town of Shimonoseki had Gred ou 
the ships” is inexplicable. Admiral Kuper, in his official report of 
the proceedings of the Allies, says :— Operations were commenced 
by a general attack on the line of fortifications erocted on the 
Nagato shore; these were subsequently assaulted aud captured by 
the seamen and marines landed from the squadrona, The batteries 
have since been destroyed, the magazines biown up, and the whole 
of the guns, amounting to sixty five pieces of ordnance, have been 
embarked iu the various ships. J have also satisficd myself, by per- 
sonal examination of the entire Straits, that no batteries remain in 
existence on the territory of the Prince of Choshiu.” The detailed 
account of the action further shows, that al! the Choshiu batteries 
meutioned here were cannonaded and destroyed, and since we have 
Admiral Kuper’s declaration that no others existed, the idea that 
the “ town of Shimonoseki had fired on the ships” seems to be based 


pmely. on the fact the line of fortifications was within range of the 
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Ministers ab Yeddo with regard to these two puiuts"—Z.e. 
the ransom and the expenses. 


Thus in two important respects an altored «baracter | have always beon extremely, 


Was imparted to the procecdings of the Allies. They liad 
entered directly into negotiations with an “outlaw or 
pirate,” and they had bound hiw to pay Apecuniary mulct, 


the amount of which was to be determined by themselves, | 


and reportion of which had no reference whatsoever to 
the expenses of the Expedition. 


After what we have recorded above as to the Foreign 
Representatives’ distinct repudiation of any “desire to 
extort money from either the Tycoon or the Daimios,” and 
their definition of the Chieftain of Nagato as an outlaw 
and a pirate, direct negotiations with whom were to be 
carefully avoided, our readers will doubtless be prepared 
to find them at once abandoning the anomalous position 
in which they had been placed by the officers in command 
of the Expedition. But nothing of the kind happened. 
On the contrary, the facts we have now to note compel 
@ reluctant inference that the Foreign Representatives 
found in success inducements to pursue the very policy 
they had before repudiated. 


The Prince of Nagato, when undertaking “ to pay an 
indemnity in consideration of the town of Shimonoseki 
having been spared, and also to pay the expenses of the 
war,” explained that his revenues were very limited, that 
it was “ absolutely impossible for him to give more money 
than he possessed” and that * the prompt payment of the 
Allies’ demands must in some mensure depend upon the 
amount.” He was answered that “the amount of his 
revenue could not be taken into consideration at all: " that 
“cif he had not the money himself he could borrow it from 
the Government,” and that “ the amount would very much 
depend upon the manner iu which Choshia behaved to 
foreigners in future.” It is right to observe that this 
answer was given by Admiral Kuper, for whose sentiments, 
in his military capacity, the Foreign Representatives can- 
not justly be held accountable. Englishmen, at any rate, 
will decline to believe that it was ever in serious contem- 
plation to levy a fine upon the Prince of Choshiu without 
any reference to his ability or inability to pay. It was 
open to Her Majesty's Minister to repudiate this action 
altogether and to negotiate on an entirely new basis with 
the Bakufu Government. That course alone would have 
been consistent with his previous declarations and with 
the dignity of the Power he represented. But unfor- 
tunately he adopted a different policy. He spared no 
pains, indeed, to compel the Taikun to assume the Prince 
of Nagato's liabilities, thus showing that he was not 
altogether unconscious of the false and unbecoming posi- 
tion in which he and his colleagues had been placed by 
the action of the officers commanding the Expedition. 
But he did not ignore the Convention made with the 
** outlaw and pirate” chieftain of Choshiu, On the con- 
trary, he required that the Taikun should accept that 
Convention and promise to liquidate the indemnities 
therein mentioned, and he did not hesitate to declare that 
failing “a formal and unconditional engagement ’’ to that 
effect, the Allies ‘‘ must of necessity look to the Prince of 
Nagato to fulfil his engagements.” 

Had the Taikun’s Ministers been well advised they 
would have declined to give any such engagement and left 
the Allies to collect the indemnities themselves. Such 
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, Would certainly have been the policy of auy Western 


Power under similar circumstances. But the Japanese 
through not, perhaps, an- 
naturally, timid of suffering the control of any part of 
their affairs or territory to pass, even temporarily, 
‘into foreign hauds. Her Majesty’s Representative had 
given them notice that “it had been determined by com- 
mon consent to keep an effective hold upon the Straits of 
Shimonoseki until satisfactory arrangements were entered 
into by the Tycoon's Government, both as to the naviga- 
tion of the Inland Sea and the better maintenance of 
Treaty rights generally.” Nor was this all. A farther, 
and if possible still more efficacious, threat was employed. 
The Bakufu Ministera were significantly warned that, 
“either the Tycoon must find the means of bringing the 
Mikado and hostile party of Daimios in accord with him 
for the maintenance of Treaties, or the Western Powers 
might find themselves compelled to go beyond the Tycoon, 
and enter into relations with the Mikado. * © @# 
Hitherto the Tycoon had always been considered as the 
treaty-making Power in Japan, and the sole Represen- 
tative of Government in relation with foreign States. But 
if it continued to be demonstrated that the Tycoon had 
not the necessary authority and was so completely over- 
ruled by a superior power in the State as to be unable to 
prevent or resist orders for the rupture of treaties, how- 
ever well-disposed he might be to maintain them, foreign 
Powers would sooner or later have no alternative but to 
seek this superior Power in the State, and make their own 
terms.” 

The Taikun was then desired to elect between the alter- 
natives of assuming the liabilities imposed by the Allies 
on his rebellious aud outlawed vassal, or of seeing « 
portion of his couutry’s territory seized and his own 
dynasty virtually overthrown. He naturally chose the 
lesser evil. 


a 


But why—one may well ask—why did the Foreign Re- 
presentatives betray such an undignified and uncom- 
promising anxiety to secure the payment of a paltry in- 
demnity ? The expense incurred had been a mere bagatelle 
and they had repeatedly disavowed the influence of merce- 
nary motives. Was it a matter of grave moment to Eng- 
land, America, France, aud Holland that their Treasuries 
shall be enriched to the extent of a few thousands of 
pounds at that particular juncture ? 

The key to this enigma is easily accessible. For in 
the first place we find the British Representative in- 
forming the Bakufu Government, that the Foreign Powers, 
‘having at no slight cost obtained such important results 
as the removal of all the impediments to the free naviga- 
tion, and the submission of the Prince of Nagato, it was 
out of the question their immediately relinquishing these 
material and political results, or exposing them te any jeo- 
pardy.” In the next place, we find the United States’ 
Representative, informing the same Ministers at the same 
interview, that ‘‘as some indemnity for the sacrifices made 
by the four Treaty Powers * * ® they might reason- 
ably require from the Tycoon the opening of Shimonoseki, 
or some other port in its vicinity,” and that “the Tycoon 
himself might be disposed to make this arrangement of 
his own accord, and the more willingly as there was reason 
to believe that this concession, if mow insisted upon by the 
Admirals, could be at once obtained from the Prince of Che- 
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shiu, as Daimio of the province.” And finally, we find Sir; to fix the amount of the fine at two millions, nd the 
R. Alcock writing to Earl Russell :—‘ It may be necos-} next, he not only consented to add another million on a 
sary, in the progress of the negotiations, to fx some ludicrously frivolous pretext, ne even ee on ee his 
amount provisionally, as due or payable, in order to show' belief that the larger sum would not be regarded as 


oT t will accrue to tho Tycoon by unreasonable.” . ; . 
aa ony deocarien sent payment.” . Let us finally recapitulate the conclusions following 


In the face of this evidence we are forced to the un- aie ci ee of a a oe ae 
willing inference, that what the Foreign Representatives | Blue Books. 5 laa airy gk ial 
aimed at was, not the recovery of a sum equivalent to Western Powers combined to attack a Japanese nobleman 
the expenses incurred iu convection with the Expedition, whom they themselves described as oe 8 pirate, 
but the imposition of a liability which the Taikun would and a rebel; that they entered into direct ee 
be glad to escape by adopting the alternative of opening with him, iguoring his Sovereign with whom alone they 
another port. It is impossible to avoid this conclusion. had ees ee! pearg aoe they ann ee at os 
The Foreign Representatives were quite sincere when they | muzzles of their cannon to promise payment of a sum 
denied aor desire to extort money from the ‘laikun or the | be subsequently assessed by themselves; that they after- 
Daimiyo. Their motives were not directly mercenary. | wards compelled the Taikun, their ally, to choose between 
But at the same time they were apparently not above | assuming the fulfilment of the Convention entered into by 
using a threat to extort money as a lever for exacting his rebel subject or seeing his own power finally over- 
additional tradal concessions. thrown ; that while disavowing all desire to extort money, 
Oar readers will see that in everything we have written | they yet included in that sum a reward for their forboar- 
care has been taken not to travel in search of evidence | ance in not destroying a village of farmers and artizaus ; 
beyond the pages of Blue Books. From the same source | that they afterwards added a million under the pretence of 
another and a still more striking piece of testimony is | paying themselves for the moral support they had given 
derivable. ‘The British Minister and myself,” writes | each other in carrying out their designs ; that they exacted 
Ses best cee ee ers et waves tug oso Ged 
mmissioners, ; 
as the sum to be paid, and would have had no difficulty | the proximate purpose of the exaction was, not the money 
in its division among the powers interested.” But | itself, but an almost compulsory extension of their treaty 
mark what followed. ‘ Some difference was suggested | privileges. 
as likely to arise from the considerations whether tho! It is not without reluctance that we place on record 
moral support afforded was not entitlod to weight in such these convictions, but the fact that they are unwelcome is 
adjustment,” whereupon another million was forthwith | no sufficient reason for concealing them. The sources 
added to the proposed demand. from which we have derived our information are accessible 
Many strange claims have been put forward against | to all. Their careful examination cannot fail to bear out 
Japan from time to time, but among them all none is so the truth of what we have written. 














grotesque as the pretence that she should be required to 
pay in silver for the moral support afforded by certain 
Western Powers in an attack upon her own territories ! 
Yet to this monstrous proposition the United States ees 
Minister “did not feel it incumbent on him to interpose basa vernacular press bas recently given currency to 
any objection,” because—and the reason is well worthy of @ rumour—stating it, indeed, in the form of an 
the suggestion—because ‘the moral support afforded by | authenticated fact—that a Silk Conditioning Warehouse 


A RUMOURED SILK CONDITIONING WARE. 
HOUSE. 


the United States was considerably in excess of tho mate-| is about to be established under the auspices of the Depart- 
rial support” they were able at the moment to give.| ment of Agriculture and Commerce and that special 
Rendered into plain language, this fact reads thus :—| privileges, in the nature of a remission of export duty, 
money was to be extorted from Japan on preposterous | will be granted to those who prepare their silk in such a 
grounds and the Minister of a civilized Power refrained | way as to satisfy the native inspectors attached to the 
from objecting because his country would be the largest | warehouse. The project has excited abusive opposition at 
gainer by the iniquity. the hands of the Euglish local press. The Japanese 

Bat in justice to Mr. Pruyn, who in his dealings with} Government is warned that to grant any special privileges 
the Japanese Government uniformly displayed a liberal | to its own merchants with the object of introducing into 
and kindly spirit, it is right to observe, that he probably | the country's most important trade improvements which 
believed the indemnity would never be exacted atall. Hej are universally acknowledged to be desirable, will be a 
too, assisted, if indeed he did not suggest, the design, of| violation of the treaties and etrenuously resisted as such ; 
obtaining another open port in lieu of a money payment. | while, at the same time, opportunity is taken to ridicule 
“T assented,” he tells us himself, “the more readily to| the notion of an efficient Japanese inspectorate, on the 
the proposition of the Envoy of his Imperial Majesty the | ground that every hank of silk at present exported has to 
Emperor of the French to fix the amount at three millions | be carefully examined by foreign experts, It is really 
of dollars, because I thought it more likely to lead to the| amusing to observe with what imperious insolence “ treaty 
substitution of a port as a material compensation for the| rights” are perpetually flourished in the face of the 
expenses of the expedition.” But like his colleagues he| Japanese by controversialists whose title to be publicly 
seems to have thought little reserve necessary where) heard is based entirely on the existence of grievances to be 
Japan's pocket was concerned. At one moment he agreed | combatted. Were there nothing to denounce and nobody 
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to abuse, these gentlemen would subside into the in- 
significance for which Providence originally destined them, 
and from which they have emerged on the breath of a 
fictitious clamour raised by themselves. Their raison 
@étre would disappear at once and forever did they fail to 
appear in a posture of attack, and that there may be some- 
thing to attack is the end towards which all their efforts 
seem to be directed. 

So far as the Japanese Government are concerned, 
they are under no necessity to employ the device 
of rewarding excellence in the production and pre- 
paration of sik by a remission of export duties. If they 
deem a substantial reward necessary, they can very easily 
give it in the shape of a few hundreds, or even thousands, 
of yen. ‘The result would be precisely the same as a 
remission or diminution of customs dues, and by no 
possibility could such action be twisted into a violation of 
the treaties, Those much misinterpreted documonts were 
certuinly never intended to prevent the Japanese from 
taking steps to improve and develop their own staple pro- 
ductions, or to secure for foreigners a monopoly of 
Japanese trade by perpetuating abuses which necessitate 
the continuance of foreign agency. The framers of the 
treaties would be astounded could they learn what mar- 
velous ineanings their language has been compelled to 
embody, but there is a point at which this process of 
arbitrary interpretation must stop, and that point has been 
reached in the present instance. Foreigners are entirely 
misrepresented when it is pretended that they will pretext 
treaty rights against an honest attempt to place the 
silk trade, or any other trade, upon a sound footing. 
They do not desire to remain in Japan simply as cor- 
rectors of Japanese incompetence and dishonesty, and 
they will be fonnd much more ready to assist than . 
oppose any reasonnble plau the Japanese may devise 
for correcting a system which is full of inconveniences 
and opposed to the principles of mutually prosperous 
trade. It is perfectly natural and proper that the Japa- 
nese should seek to become independent of alien aid in the 
preparation and packing of their silk, The system of 
foreign godowns and foreign inspectors is simply an addi- 
tional tax upon an article in the sale of which this country 
is vitally interested. A very large annual saving might 
be effected by pursuing different methods in both the silk 
and tea trades; by disencumbering them of parasitical 
growths which only thrive upon native inexpertness ; by 
substiluting cheap native, for costly foreign, labour, and 
by cutting off additional charges for which the intervention 
of the latter farnishes an opportunity, These are objects 
which the Japanese would deserve to be severely criticized 
for failing to pursue. Their inspectors may lack ex- 
perience, but if that deficiency be regarded as deterrent, 
the present state of affairs must be perpetual. It is 
characteristic of the logical generosity of those who under- 
take to champion foreign rights, that while taunting the 
Japanese with incompetence and duplicity, they ridicule 
every attempt to correct the conditions which seem to justify 
these charges. We may safely predict, that so long as 
the Japanese silk men are persuuded of their inability to 
do better or be more independent than at present, there is 
little chance of their making an effort; but we may also 
predict, that they will not allow themselves to be dis- 
couraged by the sneers of their so called friends and ad- 
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visers. Of one thing, meanwhile, they may be well assured, 
namely, that the great majority of the foreign merchants 
have nothing in common with the illiberal, ungenerous 
spirit displayed in the criticisms this reputed scheme has 
evoked. On the contrary, there is a general desire on the 
part of foreigners to assist and welcome the growth of 
Japanese competence, for even if no less interested sym- 
pathy were concerned, they recognize that everything 
which tends to invigorate the trade of this country is of 
direct benefit to themselves. 

As for the scheme of a Conditioning Warehouse, de- 
scribed by the native newspapers, We are authorized to 
state that it has as yet no existence. The rumour seems 
to have derived its origin from nothing more substantial 
than certain semi-official steps taken by the Vice-Minister 
of Agriculture and Commerce to convince Japanese silk 
merchants of the desirability of some improvement in the 
methods of sorting and packing silk for the foreign markets, 
Whether this advice will bear any practical frait remains 
to be seen. 
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SHIPPING COMPANIES. 


ie is the fate of everything new to be opposed, and this 

appears to be specially true of shipping enterprises, 
probably because their importance generally attracts a 
large share of public attention. The English Company 
which recently advertized its very promising scheme of 
co-operation between shippers and shipowners, has been 
attacked with violence proportionate to the inroads it 
will probably make upon old-fashioned methods. The 
China Merchants’ Steam Navigation Company came 
into existence under a whirlwind of abuse and false im- 
putation. The Mitsu Bishi Company was for years the 
object of furious and unreasoning assaults; and now the 
Union Shipping Oompany (Kiyedo Unyu Kwaisha) is 
unavoidably running the same gauntlet. The Union 
Shipping Company will doubtless weather the storm as 
most of its predecessors have done, and we see no reason, 
so far as its prospects are concerned, to say a word in 
its defence. But as a matter of abstract curiosity it is 
interesting to note the delightfully reckless audacity of its 
assailants. ‘They credit and circulate everything that 
seems to confirm their own views, but they preserve a 
discreet silence about everything of an opposite tendency 
though coming from the same source. A notable instance 
of this occurred the other day. A vernacular journal, 
remarkable for the efforts it has made from the first to 
throw cold water upon the prospects of the Unyu Kwaisha, 
told us that a projected meeting of the Uompany’s share- 
holders had been postponed owing to the insufficiency of 
the capital subscribed. This scrap of scandal was speedily 
and greedily clutched by an English contemporary of 
like kidney, who found in it the text for quite a formidable 
bill of indictment. Everyone who had pretended that the 
Company's shares were selling well was declared a per- 
verter of the truth, a conspirator, and, generally speaking. 
a “fellow of the baser sort.” The Company was a fleshless 
skeleton in reality; its bones consisting of a few interested 
officials, and its tottering frame barely supported by offi- 
cial fraud. It had no officers, for the simple reason that a 
meeting to appoint them could not be called lest the real 
state of its affairs should be exposed, and the fleet it was 








reported to be in process of collecting was as wythical as 
the rest of the concern. Somewhat troublesome to the 
formulators of these accusations were the facts, slat the 
meeting in question was not postponed sine die, but only 
till tho $0th instant, and that several of tho principal 
officers of the Company are already nominated, having 
been selected at an assembly of shareholders which took 
place some months ago. But facts which do not fit their 
fancies aro matters of no moment to professional 
slanderers. What surprises us is, not that they avoid the 
inconvenience of learning the truth, but that they can suc- 
cessfully close their ears to half their informant’s story. 
For the same vernacular journal which had spread a fulse 
rumour about tho Union Shipping Company, did not 
allow many hours to pass before it announced that the 
Liberals were in a state of tumult at the discovery 
that their principal organ had accepted hush-money, 
to the tune of thirty thousand dollars, from the Direc- 
tors of the Mitsu Bishi. It might have occurred to 
reasoning men to suspect, that if the Messrs. Iwasaki 
judged the Unyu Kwaisha’s opposition sufficiently dauger- 
ous to warrant the purchase of a pen-and-ink ally at thirty 
thousand a year, there must be something more substau- 
tial about that opposition than unallotted shares and 
semi-official agitation. ‘lo avoid this inconvenient infer- 
ence, the simplest way was to ignore the premise altogether, 
and so the Mitsu Bishi incident was quietly passed over. 
But surely all this implics ® very low estimate of the 
public’s sagacity. In the absence of assurances to the 
contrary, we might have believed the evidence as to the 
Union Company's impecaniosity, but we cannot consent 
to accept one-half, and ignore the other, of the same 
witness’ testimony. ‘The Mainichi Shimbun is not a 
whit less worthy of credence when it accuses the Directors 
of the Mitsu Bishi with purchasing the silence of this 
contemporary, than when it charges the promoters of the 
Unyu Kwaisha with buying the advocacy of that. ‘The 
two indictments, being founded on one and the same 
testimony, must stand or fall together, and it may be 
confidently asserted that they were at once condemned by 
the publio to the latter alternative. The Directors of the 
Mitsu Bishi Company have too much sense and not 
enough money to indulge in such costly and fruitless 
vagaries as those imputed to them, and the promoters of 
the Unyu Kwaisha have received too much solid support 
to be in any need of fictitious puffing. We are pursuaded 
that the former are in no degree responsible for the inde- 
cent and libellous attacks made upon their reputed rivals. 
The most that can be said is that they are so unfortu- 
nate as to have the support of an English local journal, 
to be befriended by which is the most damning charge that 
could be brought against any respectable person. But 
the Mitsu Bishi will live down the sinister advocacy of 
this Thersites, as it did the rabid assaults of another reore- 
ant opponent, and as the Unyu Kwaisha has lived down 
the ill-conditioned onset of both. 


Other rumours, also, have recently been circulated with 
regard to the Union Company. It is said, for example, 
that six ships have been purchased on its account in Eng- 
land, and that its fleet otherwise amounts to nearly thirty 
vessels. The first of these statements, we are informed, 
is incorrect. No nows to that effect has yetreached Japan, 
and under any circumstances, the immediate acquirement 
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programme is to purchase four at once, if procurable, and 
to get two built on special lines, having regard to the dual 
nature of the sorvice—mercantile nud naval—they may 
be required to perform. The secoud part of the estimate 
may be taken as tolerably correct. About thirty vessels 
have been acquired in Japan, and we should be glad to 
congratulate the Company on the fact, could we be quite 
sure that a really wise discretion has been exercised in 
selecting these ships. But it is said that sufficient atten- 
tion has not been paid in every instance to that article 
of the Company's charter which interdicts the purchase 
of any vessel more than two years old. If this be so, it is 
much to be regretted. ‘I'he future success of the Company 
depends in a great measure on judicious organization at 
the outset, and to sink capital in second-rate ships is to 
invite unnecessary difficulties. Meanwhile, as we noted 
in a recent issue, the official inspection of ships engaged 
in the Japanese cabotage has been rigorously carried on, 
and from what we have been able to learn, the Mitsu Bishi 
Company has been under the necessity of incurring very 
heavy expenses in consequence. It is nevertheless 
anvounced that two large steamers are to be immediately 
purchased in England for the three-lozenge flag, and the 
Messrs. Iwasaki deserve to be congratulated on the energy 
aud enterprise they are displaying. Something of that 
energy has doubtless been evoked by the prospect of com- 
petition, but it is at all events pleasant to see that a stout 
and wholesome rivalry may be auticipated, and we confi- 
dently look forward to a very large increase in Japan's 
facilities for maritime transport as one result of the 
Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha's formation. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE DISTURBANCES AT TAKATA. 


To Tue Epitor or THE “Japan WEeEkty Matt.” 


S1r,—The recent disturbances at Takats, although of lees 
grave character then those at Fukushima, warrant the assump- 
tion that the causes which were instrumental in the latter case 
are still at work, and that so long as only their effects—open 
outbreaks—nre dealt with, by punishing the offenders, further 
trouble will be inevitable. Every day uffords fresh proofs of a 
wideaprend and reckless agitation in Japan, which, although 
comparatively harmless through the want of auy distinct aims, 
ought- not to be- underrated, since for this very vagueness 
perhaps—its instigators promising to their followers the reali- 
zation of all sorts of Utopian ideals—it bas gained sufficient 
hold upon the people to invite them occasionally to acts of open 
violence. An agitation of that character has never yet been 
suppressed by force or exceptionul lawa, but by a judicious 
treatment of its violent elements it may be directed iuto the 
channels of peaceful intellectual development. 

I beg you will therefore kindly grant me space for a few 
suggestions, The development of Japan has been so rapid that 
the slower thinking musses have not yet had time to furm any 
connecting links between their former associations and the 

wesent wtate of things, cansed by influences and motives 
yond their range of ideas, Thus a certain instinctive mis- 
trast has been engendered against the chiefs of the State, com- 
bined with an ill-defiued longing to know the why and the 
wherefore of this change. In this state of mind a people, and 
particularly one so sanguine and impressionable as the J: npanese, 
is ready to accept any theory confirming their vague suspicions, 
aud to listen to any one who advocates their real or imaginary 
complaints—and in what country on the face of the earth are 
such theories and such advocates wanting to-day? In Japan 
it is enough that a man should set himself up ana newspaper 
editor orn lecturer, H{e immediately gots the credit of bein 
better informed than his neighbours, who listen to him anu 
probably obey him. There, I venture to assert, lies the root of 
the evil, and there, must the remedy be applied. Who are 
those lecturers and editors, and how are they qualified to as- 
sume the grave responsibility of guiding and iustructing others? 
Are they matured und thoughtful men, who have spent years. 
in earnest study, who have travelled abruad aud actually ob- 
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served the customs and the institutions of those people whose 
example they would follow headlong ; or are they young and 
bright intellects, who have passed honourable and trying 
examinations, and who are animated by an ardent desire to 
benefit their leas fuvoured fellow-countrymnen by their know- 
ledge? No, Sir, they are uothing of the sort. With, perhaps, 
bal€ adozen exceptions, they possess none of these qualifications, 
but are rather a mushroom growth of self-constituted politicians 
and self-appointed instructors? Tbe present regalations for 
the control of the press aud public moetings seem rather to 
have increased the number of offenders and offences against 
which they are directed, and Lave very often tended to convert 
the former into political martyra—results which are not con- 
fined to Japan, but have been common also in countries whose 
rulers have had a much longer time to study the efficiency or 
otherwiee of preas restrictions. It is clear, then, that some 
other remedy must be sought to keep the press and public lee- 
turers within proper bounds, and this remedy, in my Opinion, 
consists in limiting the number of editura and lecturers ly 
either submitting them to a strict scientific examination, or by 
compelling them to produce certificates to show that they have 
travelled abroud and received adequate training at institutions 
of ackuowledzed merit. This may appear astrange proposition, 
bat it must be remembered that Japan has passed and still is 
passing through strange and unusaal circumstances, and I venture 
to think that the henefils which would accrue from permitting 
only duly qualified mon to have nccess'to the public ear, 
are sufficiently apparent to require no special enumeration. A 
fair knowledge of history, geography, chemistry, physics, ele- 
mentary astronomy, and a thorough knowledge of either 
English, German, or French, might be laid down as indis- 
peurable for either a lectureror an editor, Were this suggestion 
to be carried out, there would be no necessity, nor indeed, would 
it be advisable, either to ubolish or modify the present press 
laws, bat I am convinced that with a higher order of men as 
editors and lecturers, tho offences which the law now finds so 
moch difficulty in restraining would gradually disappear, and 
the Government would svon find itself in a positiun to remove 
restrictions which have always been found more or less calculated 
to aggravate the evils they are intended to remedy. 

I aw, Sir, yours &., M. 








SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


ARRIVALS. 


April 8, Japanese steamer MWakanowra Maru, Christensen, 1,342, 
from Kobe, April 30th, Mails and General, to M. B. Co. 

April 9, British steamer Belgic, J. G. Cameron. 1,767, from San 
Francisco, March 17th, Mails and General, to O. & O. Co. 

April 9, Uritish steamer Vortigern, J. Brown, 876, from Glasgow 
wid Manila, March 29th, General, to Adameon, Bell & Co. 

April 9, British 3-masted schooner Catherine Marden, Marden, 287, 
from Takao, Sagar, to Chinese. 

April 10, British steamer Ahira, P. Harrie, 1,419, Hongkong vid 

agasaki and Kobe, April Ist, Maile and General, to P. & O. Co. 

April 10, American shi a B. Gilchrist, 8. Watts, 1,158, from New 
York, Uctober 31st, Kerosene, to Fraser, Farley & Co. 

April 10, American bark Northern Light, Hamilton, 380, from 
whaling cruise, Oil, to Captain. 

April 10, British steamer Carnarronshire, Wm. Patrick, 1,531, from 

odon vii Hongkong, April 3rd, General, Adamson, Bell & Co. 

April 12, Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, W. Walker, 1,096, from 
Sbanghai and ports, Maile and General, to Bf. B. Co. 

April 13, British steamer Lord of the Jeles, Felgate, 1,586, from 
London vii Hongkong, April Sth, General, to Smith, Baker & Co. 

April 13, German brig Afinerra, Buhme, 319, from Takao, March 
2ith, Sugar, to Chinese. 

April 14, Japanese barque Chikaya Maru, Yamamoto, from Naga- 
eaki, 582 tons Coals, to Mitsui Busean Kwaisha. 








DEPARTURES. 


April 8, Japanese steamer Akiteushima Afaru, Hussey, 1,146, for 
Hakodate, General, despatched by M. B. Co. 
April 9, British steamer Gaelic, WW. A. Turpin, 1,712, for Hong- 
ong, Mails and General, despatched by O. & O. Co. 
April 10, Japanese steamer Wakanowra Maru, Christensen, 1,343, for 
Kobe, General, despatched by M. B. Co. 
April 10, Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, C. Young, 1,229, for 
Hakollate via Oginohama, General, despatched by M. B. Co. 
April 10, Japanese steamer Kinshiv Maru, Franck, 597, for Nobiru, 
General, despatched by M. B. Co. 
April 10, Japanese steamer Meiji Marx, Captain Allen, 1,030, for 
ighthouses, despatched by Lighthouse Department. 
April 11, Japanese steamer Zokio Afarw, R. Swain, 1,146, for 
Shanghai and ports, Mails and General, despatched by M. B. Co. 
April 12, British steamer Belgic, J. G. Cameron, 1,767, for Hong- 
ong, Mails and General, despatched by O. & O. Co. 

April 12, American schoouer Otter, Littlejohn, 60, for North 
Pacific, despatched by Captain. . 
April 12, British steamer Vortigern, J. Brown, 876, for Kobe vii 
okosuka, Original cargo, despatched by Adamson, Bell & Co. 
April 13, French steamer Godarery, Da Temple, for Hongkong, 
Mails and General, despatched by M. M. Co. . . 
April 14, Britieh schooner J/elena, Bask, 60, for North Pacific, 

despatched by Captain. 
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CHESS PROBLEM. 
By Pu. Kuert, from Brentane’s Chess Monthly. 


White. 

King at K. B. 7. 
Queen = at K. Ke. 7. 
Knights at K. B. 8 and Q. B. 6. 
Bishop at Q. Kt. 4. 
Pawns at K. Kt. 2 and K. 8. 
i Black. 

ing = at. Q.. B. aq. 
Bishop at Q. R. 3. 
Pawns at Q. B.2 and Q. Kt.8 & 4. 


White to play and mate in 8 moves, 


Solution of Chess Problem of 7th April, 
By “Tesa.” 
White. 


1.—K. to Q. 6. 1.—P. takes Kt. ch, 
2.—K. to K. 5. 


2.—P, to Q. 5. 
8.—P. to Q. 7 dis., mates. 
Correct solutions received from “ Ep. B.” and “ W.HS." 


Black, 





METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
For Weex Beaixntxo Fripay, APRIL 6rH, 1883. 
Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fajicho, Hong%, Tokiyo, Japan. 
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REMARKS. 
Heavy line represents barometer. 
Light continuous line—max. & min. thermometers. 
——-—-—_--__represents velocity of wind. 
——________________ percentage of humidity. 
Max. velocity of wind 29.8 miles per hour on Wednesday at 1 p.m. 
Widied barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level of 

e sea. 

The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 30.220 
{aches on Sunday at 9.27 p.m., and the lowest was 29.711 inches 
on Wednesday at 6 p.m. : 

The highest temperature for the week was 78.0 0n Wednesday, and 
the lowest was 822 0n Sunday. The maximum and minimum for 
the corresponding week of last year were 69.3 and 38.4 respectively. 

The total amount of rain for the week was ‘175 inches, against 
*462 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 





IMPORTS. 
During the week there has continued a fair amount of business in Yarns, some 1,200 bales being again sold, but 
prices have not improved. Shirtings continue in the same unsatisfactory position. Other goods call for no special 
remaik, aud the A¢etal Market is very quiet. 


COTTON YARNS :— COTTON PIECE GOODS :— 
Taffachelas 


seo cee cee 12 yds. 43 per piece... $1.75 to 2.075 


Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium ... per pical $25.50 to 28.25 
Se, oe Good to Best... ... ”» 29.00 to 30.50 | WOOLLENS :— 
Bombay, No. 20 do... ave oe ” 25.50 to 28.25 Plain Orleans... ... ... ... 40-32 yds. 32 in. ... $3.€0 to 5.25 
Nos. 28 to 83 Common to Medium... =» 31.50 to 32.50 | Figured Orleans ... ... ... 29-31 ,, 81,4, «.. 8.25 to 4.00 
+ »» Good to Best ... ... wie 7 32.75 to 34.75 Italian Cloth... ... .. .. 30 4, 804, «. 0.18 to 0.30 
pp 880042 0. wee one eee cee tee EF 35.50 to 37.50 Mouseelines de Laines:—Crape 24 ,, 30,, ... 0.14} to 0.15§ 
COTTON PIECE GOODS :— he Talis 34 ‘e 4 ac ate oi to 0.25 
ae o. uzen aie to 0.37 
Grey ee + Saat in... $1.70 to 2.224 | Cloths, Pilots... Oe ft en ab toaee 
T"Cloth:-7 1b... ... 24 yds. 82 in. per piece 1.424 to 1.53 irate wee tee ee BH op - tse 0.40 to 0.50 
Indigo Shirtings :— 12°,, 44 5 si 1.55 to 1.65 TL tee eee coe | one vs so 0.80 to 0.55 
Printe:—Assorted ...24 ,, 305, 9 1.25 to 2.40 Blankets, scarlet and greev, 6 to 5 ite, pertb ... 0.35 to 0.40 
Cotton Italians & Sateens Black 82 ,, peryard 0.07 to 0.09 IRON 
Turkey Reds: 2 to2) tb 24 yds. 30 ,, per piece 1.15 to 1.45 Flat Bars 3 in, 20.0... 100 cee cee cee cee vee $2.50 to 2.85 
0. 24 to 23 Ib 24 ” 30 0 ” 1.435 to 1.60 o ry Py ee 2.95 to 3.05 
do. sid). » 30,, 56 1.65 to 1.80 Rounds and squares uptoZ in. ... ... .. . 2.95 to 3.05 
Velvets:—Black ... ... 85 ,, 22,, A 6.00 to 6.90 Nailrod assorted... 0. 0 seo coe cee cee coe 2.25 to 2.60 
Victoria Lawns... ... 12 ,, 42-3 ‘ 0.724 to 0.80 do. emallsize ...0 00.0 1. 6. cee cee ove 2.85 to 3.00 
L. B 


KEROSENE.—Sales during the past week amount to 10,000 cases, and deliveries to 12,000 cases. The : 
Gilchrist has arrived with 40,500 cases, and our present atock now amounts to about 898,000 cases sold and unsold oil. 


The Market remains fairly steady at quotations. 
Devoe ... eco sae tee ase wes per case, $1.90 | Other brands ... _ eee wos per case, $1.78 to 1.81 


SUGAR.—There is no change to note in prices since last report, Stocks are heavy and business small. 
... per pical, $8.50 to 9.00 White, No. 4 ... 0. coe see coe owe POR ploul, $6.26 to 6.75 





White, No.1... «. Mee F 
ae aera stat seagate ait ‘i 8.00 to 8.50 he eee Se ee ae 5.25 to 5.50 
a) Sop os 7.25 to 8.00 Brown Formosa —.... eee ee coe wee ” 8.90 to 3.95 

EXPORTS. 


SILKs—During the past week purchases have been ou a very reduced scale, as there is very little silk left to 
tempt buyers, and the season is fast drawing to aclose. Any small lots of good Filatures coming down from the interior 
have been taken up at full prices, and nearly all available lots of fair Hanks have found buyers at quotations. Total 
settlements to date, are 23,127 piculs (including direct shipments by Japanese 2,961 piculs). Settlements for the week 
are only 76 piculs Hanke, and 86 piculs Filatures, less 17 piculs Kakedas rejected==145 piculs. Stock, 1,126 piculs. 





Hanks—No. Land 2 ...0 0.0 cee cee cee nee ote None Filatures—No. 2 ... 2. 2 cee con cee cee wee $590 to 600 
me ca ise. adatcebe Mes cee cee ee ee $510 to 520 Kakedas—Extra 000... 0s cee tee tee eee 635 
ae op 2R cee cee wee tee woe cee cee wee 480 to 490 ‘ Now) oc. oe cee cee ee cee wee wwe | 590 to 610 
rf 5, Band Inferior... os. ve vee ove 430 to 460 °° pe 2 soe cee cee coe cee coe cee cee «= 568 to 570 

Filatures—Extra .00 0.00. ces ee te cee eee 640 to 660 rf Inferior —... 1. se aes tee ove tee 460 to 530 
“a No. 1,10 to 18 0.0... ee nee cee eee’ None Hamateky—1 and 2... 0c. ee cee ee cee vee 450 to 460 
. we We 14 tO 16 oc. cae cee cee cee vee 610 to 630 PR Sand Inferior... ... 10. we 0+ ee 385 to 430 


TEA.—There is little of interest to report in connection with this market, only a spasmodic business having been 
done since our last roport, and prices, therefore, have been regulated more by the actual requirements of buyers than any 
regard to a recognised standard of value. A few hand musters of new Tea have appeared, but they are too trivial to be 
any criterion; the regular sainples may be looked for towards the end of the month, and it is probable there will be very 


little new crop Tea available till May. 





EXCHANGE, 


There is little or no change to report in quotations during the last week. Only a small business has been trans- 
acted, and although a slight drop has again to be recorded in silver, Bankers are not inclined to purchase freely at the 


low rates at present ruling. 
















Sterling—Bank Bills on demand ..............0:seseeees /7§ On Hongkoug—Private 10 days’ sight i 
+ ' »» 4months’ sight ..... ae Pa | Ou Shamglaiv-Bunke eights can, is . 1 aneae 
os Private 4 months’ sight vs Private 10 days’ sigh sa 734 
| » 6 $s On New York—Bank Bills on demand --. 88} 
On Paris—Bank sight............-..-- +9 Private 30 days’ sight ....... Mocssani 89 
55 Private 6 months’ ight Jn San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand _...... .. 88} 
On Hongkong—Bank sight ...... eoeee ” Private 30 days’ sight ......... 89 





SHIPPING. 


During the past week the steamships Vortigern, Carnarvonshire, and Lord of the Isles arrived from London with 
general eargoes, the first-named coming vid Manila and the two latter vid Hongkong ; from ‘Takao the Catherine Marden 
and Minerva have arrived, and two others are daily expected. ‘The otter-hunting ficet is rapidly thinning, several depar- 
tures for the cruising grounds having already taken place, while the remainder are pushing forward their preparations for 
an early departure, Coastwise, rates remain unaltered but purely nominal, 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. Whatever 
is intended for insertion in the “Japan WEEKLY Malt,” must be 
authenticated mame and address of the writer, not for publi- 
eation, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


It is cularly requested that all letters on business, relating to 
aH ments, Job-printing, or Accounts, be addressed to the 

ANAGER: 

And that literary contributions of every description be addressed 
to the Epiror. 





YOKOHAMA: SATURDAY, APRIL 2isr, 1883. 





DEATB. 


Died at her home, in Tokio, Axwa Lavinia Warrwey, in the 
fiftieth year of her age. 





We have to apologize to our readers for the ‘aulty manner 
én which both the Daily and Weekly issues of the bs A Mail” 
are at present printed. The diffcultics we are obliged to contend 
with since the destruction of our offices and plant by fre are 
almost insuperable. Pending the arrival of machinery and type from 
England, we can only appeal to the indulgence of the public. So soon 
as our new plant comes to hand, we propose to increase the size of the 
“Mail” and otherwise improve its form, and we trust that we shall 
then be able to atone, in some degree, for present short-comings. We 
take this opportunity to mention that as tcchnical difficulties preclude 
the publication of a mail issue until owr plant is renewed, subscribers 
to that issue will be supplied, in the interval, with copies of the 
“Weekly Mail.” 








NOTES. 





We have referred at some length, in our leading columns 
to a letter on the subject of the Shimonoseki Indemnity, our 
conclusions ov every point coinciding with those of our 
Correspondent, ‘With one only of his statements we can- 
mot agree :—‘ The $645,000 received by Great Britain, 
was certainly not sufficient,” he says, “to cover her 
expenses.” We fail to apprehend the grounds of this 
conclusion. Beyond the ammunition her ships expended 
and some trifling casualties, Great Britain was not required 
to make any exceptional outlay in connection with the 
expedition. She did not bring any troops to Japan specially 


Google 


for the purpose, nor employ any shipe other than those 
that were available for service in these waters under 
ordinary circumstances. So far, then, from $645,000 being 
insufficient to recoup her outlay, the probability is that 
her expenses did not amount to a third of that sum. 





The disturbances which have recently occurred in Fuku- 
shima and Takata, though as yet the details of their origin 
and their precise nature are unknown to the public, have 
been so unanimously attributed to Liberal intrigue that 
we may safely connect them with that element of agitation. 
Not many years ago it used to be regarded as a foregone 
conclusion, that some trouble must declare itself at this 
season. The breath of spring was accredited with a 
mysterious power to stir the pulses and fan to fever heat 
whatever sparks of discontent might be anywhere smoul- 
dering. In the Occident a somewhat different notion obtains 
with regard to the influences that prevail in the “ days of 
bursting buds and balmy breezes,” but certain it is, none 
the less, that the Japanese forecast was inspired by sound 
experience, for if April passed peacefully, the rest of the 
year was generally tranquil. Recently, fndeed, nothing 
has occurred to recall these precedents. Political commo- 
tion seemed to have subsided into a mere “ sound in the 
air,” and though seditious influences were known to be 
more or less active, the nation had come to regard them 
as things unworthy of anxious reflection. Such too, they 
would have proved in all probability but for the concur- 
rence of hard times and the pressure of unusual poverty. 
Currency contraction and a partial paralysis of trade have 
brought men face to face with conditions which seem to 
need sdme violent remedy, and which thus furnish to 
political agitators the opportunity their doctrines alone 
could never have created. This was essentially the case 
in Fukushima, where a few reckless Radicals succeeded in 
persuading the farmers that the taxes they were required 
to pay for local purposes were quite superfluous, and 
that the apparent fall in the value of rice was due 
to official machinations. Some similar attempt to take 
unscrupulous advantage of popular ignorance appears to 
have been at the root of the Takata troubles also, but as 
the facts reached by the investigations, now in process, 
have not yet been made public, we are unable to give our 
readers any detailed information. It would seem, however, 
that as in Ireland, so also in Japan, there are attached to 
the main body of earnest political agitators a number of 
camp-followers, whose only chance of earning anything, 
lies in disturbance and disorder. It is, perhaps, less sur- 
prising, all things considered, that this should be the case, 
than that the machinations of such malefactors should 
exercise 60 little effect upon the general tranquillity of the 
country. Something of this is doubtless ascribable to the 
efficiency of governmental control, but in the main it is to 
be attributed to the fact, that the people have too mach 
good sense, and are too cognizant of the advantages they 
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enjoy under the present régime, to go in pursuit of the Will- 


o’-the-wisps pointed out by selfish intriguers, The Govern- 
ment are doubtless exercising a wise discretion in con- 
ducting the Takata enquiry in such a way as to attract a 
minimam of public attention, but one disadvautage of 
secrecy in these matters is, that au opportunity is thus 
farnished to mischief-makers of the most pernicions de- 
scription. In the present instance an attempt has been 
made to describe the Takata trouble as a plot directed 
against the lives of “two prominent Choshiu officials,” 
and a respectable journal has been reckless enough to 
ventilate the rumour. Those who have noted this story 
among the items of news translated from the vernacular 
press, will not be surprised to learn that it is absolutely 
without foundation. We have the authority of the Minister 
of Justice to say that, up to the present time, the investi- 
gations have revealed nothing of the sort. 





Scarcely a week passes without affording some new 
judicial curiosity, the outcome of exterritoriality. Our 
readers will doubtless remember that wonderful piece of 
justice, the celebrated Ross case. Ross, an Englishman 
serving on board an American ship, was indicted on a 
charge of murder, convicted and sentenced to death by the 
US. Consular Court. The British authorities took excep- 
tion to the jurisdiction of the Court, but their exception 
was over-ruled. Unwilling, however, to hang the man 
while their right to do so was under dispute, the United 
States Authorities proposal to him a compromise—im- 
prisonment for life instead of the gallows. Ross accepted, 
and ie now in America, daily expecting to earn or contrive 
a pardon. The Law Officers of the English Crown, on the 
other hand, when the question was submitted for their con- 
sideration, gave it as their opinion that the British Courts 
in Japan do not possess the necessary jurisdiction. This 
state of affairs is more quaint than satisfactory, and it 
finds a parallel ina case tried in H.B.M.’s Court for Japan 
on Wednesday last. ‘The prisoner, Vitus Hartman, second 
mate of the British ship Ear! Granville, was arraigned 
upon a charge of shooting John Reynolds, the master. 
Mr. Lowder appeared for the accused, and commenced by 
taking exception to the jurisdiction of the Court, on the 
ground that the prisoner is a Dane. The Assistant 
Judge met this difficulty in a very ingenious fashion. 
He ordered the charge to be amended to one of common 
assault, thus converting it into an offence against ship 
discipline, and bringing it clearly within the jurisdiction 
of the Court. “Half a loaf is better than no bread,” 
and it is certainly more consistent with the principles of 
justice that some Oourt should have power to try a pri- 
soner, than that he should escape through the disputes 
of all. Still, this record is not altogether satis- 
factory. Here was a man charged with an indictable 
offence, which, if proved, would have rendered him liable 
to something like five years penal servitude. A question 
was raised as to the competence of the Court to try the onse, 
and the Judge forthwith altered the charge to one involving 
a@ maximum penalty of twelve weeks. As Englishmen, 
wo like to see our courts tenacious of their jurisdiction, 
but it would be pleasanter if they could preserve it ata 
smaller sacrifice. 


Count Deendoff, His Imperial German Majesty’s Envoy 
to Japan, arrived in Yokohama, on the evening of the 
16th instant, by the French Mail Steamer Menzaleh. We 
learn with much regret that a member of the Count’s 
family was attacked by a serious illness on the voyage from 
Hongkong to this port. 
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| Among the passengers by tho City of Peking from San 
| Francisco, which came into port on Thursday morning, 
was General Lucius H. Foote, recontly appointed Envoy 
| Extraordinary and Minister Plonipotentiary of the United 
States to Korea. General Foote has had considerable 
experience in the foreign service of the United States, 
having been Consul and also Ohargé d'Affairs at Valparaiso, 
and also having been employed on special service. He 
had previously been Collector of Customs at Sacramento 
City, and afterwards served as Adjutant-General of Oali- 
fornia under General Booth. 





The ladies of Japan are beginning to follow the example of 
their Western sisters.. Five handred of them are reported to 
have held « meeting in the offices of the 65th National Bank, 
at Nagaoka, in Niigata, for the purpose of agitating about 
woman's rights. It would bea curious thing if Japan were 
the first to become a practical exponent of that principle to 
which the logic of sociology is rapidly compelling assent, that 
equity knows no difference of sex, and that the law of equal 
freedom applies to the whole race, female as well as male. 
One thing is certain, that there is room for ample reform in 
these matters, and that, despite the great improvement which 
has taken place in the position of this country’s women since 
the Restoration, a good deal more is needed to satisfy any 
recognized standard of civilization. There can be no more 
charming example of all the gentler female virtues than the 
Japanese lady, and she certainly deserves a higher place in 
the social scale than she occupies at present. 





The Choya Shimbun has published a ramoar attributing 
considerable cruelty to the police of Fakushima on the oc- 
casion of the recent disturbance there. The ramoar is based 
on a statement said to have been made by one of the prisoners 
subsequently released by the Supreme Court in Tokiyo. The 
gist of the man’s story is that he was frequently ordered to 
leave the jail and appear in the police station in maddy and 
snowy weather ; that he was kept standing day and even night 
without a morsel to eat; that he was refused food, and that 
the police sergeants sometimes kicked his feet, causing blood 
to flow. We are not sarprised that the Choya Shimbun 
should lend its colamns for the ventilation of such tales, bat 
we are surprised that it has not the ability to present them in 
a more forcible manner. The notion of prisoners being 
obliged to visit the Oourt-house in inclement weather is traly 
shocking. Oarriages at least ought to be provided for them ; 
or still better, judges, witnesses, prosecutors and officials 
should visit them in jail and conduct their trial comfortably. 
Sarely, too, being refused food when in Court or having one’s 
feet kicked, are paltry complaints at best. They might be 
easily improved upon. Still they have not been without a 
cruel effect on certain Yahoos of Yokohama, whose con- 
sciences remind them constantly, that if they were brought 
within the pale of any efficient law, kicks on the feet and 
hangry stomachs would be paradise to the purgatory they 
deserve, They would be more amasing, theso hysterical Phi- 
listines, were they less contemptible. Nataral history has 
hitherto described only two species of animals whose cries 
always precede their sufferings. They are porkers and grey- 
hounds. To these must now be added a third species—the 
professional slanderer, who plies his scrubby trade under the 
regis of exterritorial anarchy, and who fills the air with 
agonized clamour, sharper and more inarticulate as he sees the 
time approach when the power to restrain and punish him 
will cease to be held in abeyance by an international accident. 
Much as we despisa these professional slanderers, we cannot 
choose but pity their tortures of anticipation. Their days of 
license are surely numbered, and in the meanwhile they have 
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the chagrin of knowing that their puling caluinnies “ hit the| were strongly auited in opinion, and obeyed a single leader, 
woundless air,” since they elicit only the ridicule of those! that imperator could uot only overthrow the Government of 


they undertake to champion and the contempt of those they 

seek to asperse. “It is safer,” as Seneca says, “to affront 
some people than to oblige them; for the better a man 
deserves, the worse they will speak of him.” 





The Fiyu Shimbun has published a closely reasoned and 
very forcible article on the subject of taxation. A fall trans- 
lation will be foand elsewhere in our columns, and we strongly 
recommend its perusal to those interested in these matters, 
The gist of the article is, that the time has come when a 
farther redaction of the land-tax might to be undertaken. A 
Notification issued by the Prime Minister in 1873, declared 
that the Government had it constantly in view to reduce that 
tax until it reached a minimum of one per cent. on the value 
of the land, but that sach redaction must proceed pari passi 
with the adjustment of the taxes on commodities. When, 
however, the taxes on commodities produced a total of two 
million yen, it was promised that the land-tax shonkl be re- 
duced proportionately to their farther increment. The Fiyu 
Shimbun shows that this total of two million yen was 
reached and passed by 1,558,837 yen, in 1876, and in 1877 the 
land-tex was reduced by one sixth, the dimination of revenue 
owing to the latter change being estimated at 7,170,571 yen. 
For the current fiscal ycar the writer believes, that taxes on 
commodities will produce at least 18} millions, and deducting 
from this the constant sum of two millions—as mentioned in 
the above Notification—and the 7 millions of decrease caused 
by the dimination of the land-tax in 1877, be shows that 9} 
millions remain available for a further diminution, which he 
calls upon the Government to undertake. It seems to us, 
however, that our Tokiyo contemporary has omitted one very 
important point—namely, the fact that no re-assessment of the 
land has taken place since 1873. If it be maintained that 
the Government is bound to adhere to the programme defined 
in the Prime Minister’s Notification of that year, then surely 
the law of quinquennial assessments, exacted at the same time, 
should also be observed. Writing on this sabject more than 
a year ago, we showed that, by re-asseasment, the total amount 
of the land-tax might be doubled or even trebled, without 
disturbing the ratio—five to one—between the taxable and 
market values of the land. So long, then, as the Government 
refrains from a measare which would be in strict accordance 
with law and would very soon supply ample funds for car- 
rency redemption, it seems scarcely wise on the part of Japa- 
nese journalists to agitate for a paltry diminution of one sixth 
in the rates at present ruling. 





The Decress of the 24th of Febraary, 1883, will be memor- 
able in French repablican history. ‘They deprive the French 
army of the services of the Orleanist Princes. Acting on the 
power vested in him by the law of 1834, General Thibaudin, 
Minister of War, bas placed upon the Retired List of the 
Army certain officers whose presence with the forces he held 
to be a permancnt menace to public order and democratic 
institutions, With the effect that this measare L:3 produced 
in French public opinion we bave not here much concern. 
Not so of a danger which it reveals. Pricr to this proscrip- 
tion the Economist had drawn attention to what is still s 
serious element of peril to the stability of any Government 
bat a military one in France, and to the peace of Europe and 
the world at large. ‘I'he trae constitational difficulty is the 
position of the arwy. This formidable body has becume 
“ the strongest corporation in the country,” and is the one the 
opinion of which is least known. No one in Paris, says 
our London contemporary, appears to doubt that, if the army 
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the day, bat could found another both powerful and orderly. 
Centralization has done its work so thoroughly that the 
country is deprived of resources for local resistance or even 
disturbance. It is the dread of a movement of the army that 
has rendered the repablican Gorernments weak, and caused 
them to see powerful pretenders in Princes who have virtaally 
no civil following. It is that dread which rendered the crisis 
now haply past, and others like it, so important, To the 
same cause too, thinks the Economist, may be attributed the 
panics which lead to so much distrust both on the Bourse 
and abroad. There is not much sense in the answer 
almost invariably made by Frenchmen to sach saggestions as 
are here thrown out, namely, that “the Army would be faith- 
ful to the Republic.” The private soldiers, although drawn 
from the whole area of France, are mainly young unmarried 
men, ignorant, without experience, and animated by a vivid 
hatred of political inefficiency or even dallness, ‘They are 
far from contented, are often slighted by the beurgesisie, and, 
generally speaking, uot nearly as well considered socially as 
their fellows were under the Empire, Then the officers form 
a corporation of a very pecaliar kind, drawn (the majority of 
them at least) not from ‘the people” but from the well-to-do 
classes. Their Lopes are ceutred in the permanence aud 
power of the body of which they form a part; and their com- 
missions are by law theic property. They, like their men, are 
not unwilling to see changes which would increase their con- 
sequence in the State: they have nothing to fear and much to 
hope from a change in the form of Government, Whethera 
moremeut such as is here hiuted at is possible at the present 
time the Economist does not venture to decide ; but it calls 
attention to the fact that the materials for a coup d état exist. 
What is wanting is that organization which might easily be 
supplied by some military chief, inspiring respect and enthasi- 
asm, and possessed of a measure of the will, intrepidity, and 
geuias for combination which characterized the First Napoleon, 
and were ascribed by his friends and intimates to the gallant 
youth who fell in an alien quarrel and an obscure ambush on 
the bloody soil of Zaluland. 





In a former issue we alluded to the proposed establishment 
in England of a separate Governmental Department for Agri- 
cultare-and Commerce, or perhaps one Department for each 
branch. On the face of the matter some such measure would 
appear advantageous ; yet the echeme is not viewed with uni- 
versal favor. The Spectater, for instance, is strongly adverse 
to it, It says that the whole Government of the country aud 
each department thereof is concerned with Agriculture and 
Commerce : that hardly any officer of State can act without 
tonching those interests ; and that half the policy of the autho- 
rities iz directed to the improvement of their condition. A 
foreign dispatch cannot be sanctioned, a budget prepared, or 
treaty arranged, without reference to commerce ; while every 
measure for the improvement of tenare, reform of county 
Government, or readjastment of rates directly and often por- 
cuptibly, affects agricultare. The greatest agricultural and 
commercial measares of our time, our contemporary continues, 
Lave been questions of high policy proper to be settled by parties 
and Governments, not by departments ; and even theo lesser 
questions now in front could not be safely left to indivitnal 
ministers. The writer does not deny that in matters of detail 
the pursuits mentioned have something to complain of, aud 
that a minister or ministers, such as it is proposed to appuint, 
might collect scattered information, inquire persistently into 
new openings for trade, and stimulate the making of advan- 
tageous treaties ; but he deems that a non-political department 
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is best managed when in the hand 


who is just below Cabinet rank and strong enough to weigh 
well with the Government asa whole, It will be apparent 
from this that the Spectator is not antagonistic to commercial 
and agricultaral interests, but simply protests aguinst making 
a department devoted to them a special political office. 


Indeed, and this is matter for the consideration of legis- 
lators in all countries, the paper just quoted confesses to a 
deal of jealousy about additions to the Cabinet, and thinks 
that under a proper arrangement that body should not be too 
fall, and shoul! be composed of men of political rank higher 
than that of a lead of a department. This view is suggested 
by the existence of certain political tendencies which, the 
Spectator holds, are interesting and important. One of these 
is the growth in the power of the Cabinet. “ The tendency 
of our democracy,” says the Spectator,“ is toward Cabinet 
government, The majorities grow larger—ten was formerly a 
working majority—the groups more numerous, the pressure 
of business heavier, the powers of private members less, till 
the initiative is being confined to the governing committee, 
which has, moreover, a working veto on all propositions. It 
is essential that this committee should be fairly homogeneous, 
not too much of a little parliament—we note that councils, 
now-a-days, sit long—and shonld consist of men not entirely 
worked to death, but with a little capacity left for initiating 
new things. Energy, too, and secrecy are increasingly neces- 
sary, and to secare all those objects a Cabinet should be 
rigidly kept from uuwieldiness.” This increase of the powers 
of the Cabinet, the journal quoted says, is not likely to stop, 
a Cabinet being the most natural instrament through which 
a democracy can govern. The other tendency referred to is 
the increase in the standing, and therefore of the power, of the 
Minister. The fact is recalled that for nearly twenty years 
England has been governed by two men, each of whom 
was admitted on all hands to stand head and shoulders above 
his fellows. This growth of the personal ascendency of the 
Premier, the Spectator thinks, is not a bad change in itself, 
bat it increases the need of confining the Cabinet to the power- 
fal, and of avoiding a dilution which would exaggerate the 
personality of the First Minister. 





So much testimony has been contributed by a cloud of wit- 
nesses in favor of the greater reliability of Chinese than 
Circassian labor, that it is almost unique to find a contractor 
maintaining @ contrary opinion. Yet we do find such a per- 
gon in Mr. Herman Clark, who has done most of the con- 
struction of the Northern Pacific Railway. This gentleman 
is alleged to have said to the reporter of an Oregon newspaper 
that he “has no use for Chinese cheap labor.” He holds that 
“ white labor,” although commanding higher wages, is in 
reality cheaper than the other, and asserts that his experienco 
with both varictics warrants the statement. He propounds 
that, while the Chinamen choose their own foreman, who does 
nothing, and all the others work as they plense, the northern 
Enaropeans employed apportion their toil systematically, 
hire the “boss” whom they require to do his share, and 
when their task is patiently achieved draw their pay and are 
realy for another job. They are peaceful, industrious, and 
sober, qualities by no means denied to the Chinese ; but apart 
from this the Scandinavians, if what Mr. Clark goes on to 
say of them be true, are far preferable as immigrants, When 
their services are no longer required on the works, they buy 
land along the line, build villages, cultivate farms, and thus 
straightway begin to add to the wenlth of the country of 
their adoption. Several townships, already containing from 
one thousand to two thousand inhabitants cach, have been Inid 
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sof a good administrator, lout and are mainly peopled by these hardy Norsemen, “ No 


such good result has ever come from the employment of 
Chinese,” says Mr. Clark, who adds that the Northern Pacific 
Railroad would not have been completed till the sammer 
of 1884 unless a liberal supply of white lalorers had been 
secured. The fanlts found with Chinese are inferential, 
and two in number, The first complaint is the stereotyped 
and perfectly jnst one, that the Asiatic docs not make 
his home in the land into which he immigrates for work and 
pay. The second is, that he does not work rapidly enough, 
an accusation by no means sabstantiated in the recorded ex- 
perience of Californian planters, and contractors for the con- 
struction of the Trans-Pacific and other American railways, 





German shipping is gradually taking an important place 
in the carrying trade of the Pacific. It has the lion’s share 
in the conveyance of sugar in the China Sea ; and its repre- 
sentatives are pushing its competition with the British flag 
farther south and between ports that are wholly British. Ia 
recent official reports German Consuls in Australia consider 
its prospects in the traffic between the Colonies, the continent 
of Europe, and Great Britain, They suggest that the coal 
shipments from New South Wales to New Zealand and 
British Columbia, and the quantity of wheat exported from 
our austral dependencies, offer remanerative engazements. 
Even now German steamers are employed in the transport of 
frozen Australian meats to England, and German Insarance 
Companies have secured a strong footing in all the Colonies. 
A Teuton firm in Brisbane has even urged that a direct line 
between Moreton Bay and Europe would prove renanerative, 
considering the mineral productions, the timber and orna- 
mental woods, and the merino wools with which Queensland 
could supply the manufactories of Germany. 





We extract the following fromthe New York Herald:— 
Tas Japangse Inpmonrr Fox. 


Washington, Murch 20.—In pursuance of the act of Congress in 
relation to the Japanese Indemnity Fund, the Secretary of State 
has transferred to the Seoretary of the Treasury the Japancee 
Fund bonds held by the Department of State, as follows :—Four 
per cent. consols, $1,418,850; three and one-half per cent. bonds 
(“extended fives of 1881) $368,100; three per cante of 1882, 
$47,650 ; together with a check of the disbursing agent of the 
Soragire coat for the uninvested cash balance of $3, 223.78 
This of $1,837,823.78 makes up the entire amount of the in- 
vested fund known as the “Japanese Indemnity Fund.” These 
bonds will be redeemed and cancelled and the proceeds coveyed into 
the Treasury. This will enable the department to carry into effect 
the provisions of the act of February 22, 1883, by honoring a war- 
rant from the Secretary of State for $785,000.87, for the purpose of 
delivering the same to the Government of Japan. Thedistribution 
of the Wyoming prize-money is left by the act within the exclasive 
jurisdiction of the Secretary of the Treasury. 








THE NEW PRESS REGULATIONS. 


HE Government have issued a new code of Press 
Regulations, which in some respects exhibit a 
marked improvement on those hitherto in force. The 
new code consists of forty-two articles. They will be 
found in detail among our translations. We observe, in 
the first place, that proprietors of newspapers are re- 
quired to lodge security with the Authorities, in the 
form of sums varying from 1,000 to 175 yen, according 
to the place and frequency of publications. In the 
event of convictions uader the Regulations, costs of 
court, fines, or damages, which are not paid into court 
within seven days after judgment has been pronounced, 
will be deducted from these securities. It is further 
provided —and this point is specially noteworthy—that 
in the case of journals found guilty of publishing items 
in contravention of the Regulations, the proprietor, 
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director, editor, foreman, and translator (if there be any) |judicial investigation and sentence. Press laws are a 
shall each be held responsible. Hitherto the editor | necessary evil for the present in Japan, but it were 


alone was liable to punishment, and as our readers are| much better that they should err on the side of leniency 
doubtless aware, all the vernacular journals were pro-|than on that of severity. 


ses ite cored oe sales patie sist ane It will be observed that, with two exceptions, all 
ais eee saat erieanriira se 19 Sl | sentences of imprisonment under these Regulations are 


thod of defeating t justi i 
ore Bp CES yo nas “Ot Juries wil “wot be without hard labour. The exceptions are, publishing 


practicable any longer. With a view to the better| . . a ae 
observance of this rule, it is ordered, that the names of |* journal without permission or after permission has 
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the editor, proprietor, and foreman shall be printed on 


each copy of the journal. 


For convenience of reference we collect into tabular 
form the various offences contemplated, and the penal- 
ties imposed, bythiscode. They areas follows—omitting 
offences in the nature of failures to comply with sundry 
techinicalities preceding publication :— 


OFres ce. 


1.—Publishiuy items calculated 
to disturt the public peace or to 
demoralize the people. 


2.—Publishing a journal with- 
out permission or after permission 
Las been cancelled. 


8.— Acting a= proprietor, direc- 
tor, editor, or foreman of a news- 
per within two years from the 
Bate of a judgment of tuspension. 
4.—Selling or distributing con- 
ted or suspended new spapers, 
5.—Failure to keep manuscripts 
for three weeks, or to furnish 
information, when required, as to 
autuorship of articles. 
6.—Failure to print in fall, in 
next issue, sentences pronounced 
for violations of Regulations, 
7.—Neglecting to print in a 
special column, in next issue, any 
correction demanded by any one 
(exceptional cases provided for). 
8.—Publishing public docu- 
ments, memorials or petitions, 
without eanction, or Reports 
of proceedings of Departments, 
Boards, City and Provincial As- 
semblies, prelimiuary proceedings 
of Higher or Lower Criminal 
Courts, &c. 
9.—Publishing items 
Dited by Miuisters of War. 


10.—Inciting to crime. 


probi- 


11.- Offending against Article 
I. of Part II., Penal Code. 

12.—Publishing matter calcu- 
lated to subvert the form of the 
Government and the Imperial 
Constitution. 

13.—Decrying the Statute law 
or the duty of observing the Civil 
law, or misrepresenting the na- 
ture of offences which are clearly 
against the Criminal Code. 

14.—Publisting libellous or 
immoral caricatures or sentences 
couched in vile language. 


PeNatty. 


Suspension, or permanent stop- 
Pree: of publication, by order of 
ome Minister, tozether with 
seizure of copies of paper, and, in 
grave cases, of printing machi- 


Imprisonment, from eix months 
to three years, of editor, director 
or foreman, and contiscation of 
journal. 

Imprisonment, without hard 
labour for terms varying from 3 
months to3 years with a fine of 
from 20 to 200 yen, 

‘ine of from 10 to 100 yen. 


Fine of from 10 to 100 yen. 


Fine of from 10 to 100 yen. 


Fine of from 10 to 100 yen. 


Imprisonment, without hard 
labour, from 2 months to 2 years, 
with a fine of frum 30 to 300 yen. 


Imprisonment, from 3 months 
to 3 years, with a fine of from 30 
to 300 R. 


Penalties imposed by Penal 
Code. 
Confiscation of Machinery. 


Imprisonment, without hard 
labour, from 1 to 3 years, with 
fine of 100 to 300 yen. 


Imprisonment, without hard 
labour, from one month to one 
year, with a fine of from 2v to 
100 yer. 


Fine of from 20 to 100 yen. 








been cancelled, and publishing items prohibited by the 
Minister of War. This is decidedly a step in the right 
direction, and will effectually put a stop to the absurd 
rumours lately circulated with reference to casualties 
caused by forced labour in the case of persons unfitted 
to endure its hardships. 


The regulations requiring that manuscripts shall be 
kept for three weeks, at least, after the matter they 
contain has been published, and that information as to 
the authorship of articles shall be furnished when 
required, will probably excite some surprise. Such 
provisions are, however, unquestionably excellent, 
An illustrative case, which occurred last year, will still 


be fresh in the recollection of the public. A Tokiyo 
vernacular journal published a libellous statement 


about the American Minister, following it, the next 
day, by a complete retraction and apology. Questioned 
as to the source from which he had derived his iaforma- 
tion, the editor gave the name of a foreigner in 
Yokohama, but as he had mislaid the manuscript, 
identification was impossible. In a place where the 
rules of civilized society are observed, the mischief 
would naturally have stopped there. But in Yokohama 
journalists do not always observe the rules of civilized 
society. A scurrilous English sheet, printed there, 
actually reproduced the libel after it had been contra- 
dicted, and made it the text for another and still grosser 
attack upon the United States Minister. British law, 
as administered in Japan, affords no redress against 
such pestilential mischief-makers, but the same can no 
longer be said of Japanese law. 


We note, also, with unqualified satisfaction, the regu- 
lations which provide that senteaces pronounced against 


journals are to be printed in full in their next issues, 


and that a severe penalty is provided for failing to 
rectify errors at the request of individuals. We may 
expect now to hear no more hypocritical plaints about 
newspapers suspended for unknown crimes, and respect- 
able persons may hope that their names will nu longer 
be associated with tid-bits of immoral gossip. The 
recklessness displayed by the lower classes of vernacular 


jjournals in invading the precincts of private life and 

By this code there is vested in the Home Minister ‘ventilating stories, often indecent and generally not 
power to suspend or permanently stop a journal contain- ‘true, about everybody in whose doings the public may 
ing item» which are “calculated to disturb the public be supposed to take any interest, is intolerable. A 
peace or to demoralize the people,” aed in grave cases‘ special column for the insertion of corrections is not a 
he may order the confiscation of the plant and machi-, very satisfactory fashion of redress, but it is something 
nery. He is not authorized, under any circumstances.|to know that these unscrupulous Paul Prys will be 
to inflict fines or imprisonment, but it cannot be denied |‘ ubliged to eat their words, on demand, or to disburse a 
that the power entristed to him is repugnant to instincts ! Sum varying from ten to a hundred yen. We strongly 
of freedom. We de not forget that competence tu deal recommend to the consideration of the Yomiuri 
summarily with a certain class of offeuces is sometimes | Shimbun and the Iroka Shimbun Article 39 of this 
essential, but the ends of justice would surely be inet ,code, and we only regret that the same rules cannot be 
by limiting the Minister's power to suspensivu pending ‘extended so as to include a certain Enylish local sheet 
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which, in almost every issue, comes under the “ vile ‘all the members of the ‘or faction honestly believed them- 
language ” clause. selves possessed, namely, the right to expel foreignets 

The restrictions with regard to publishing the pro-| from Japan. Upon this point the evidence of the Prince 
ceedings of Departments, Boards, City and Provincial | of Choshiu himself must be accepted as final. In his 
Assemblies and Criminal Courts, cannot be regarded with | letters to Vice-Admiral Kuper and Sir R. Alcock, after the 
satisfaction. On the face of the thing there does not! bombardment and destruction of his batteries, he doos not 
appear to be any valid reason for such a regulation, and | say one word about the Strait of Shimonoseki being be- 
we can only conjecture that its framers were influenced | yond treaty limits, or about his right to prevent trespass 


by the gross carelessness and inaccuracy frequently dis- | there. 


played in the news columns of the vernacular press at 
present. There is probably a feeling that until some 
efficient systenr of stenography, or of otherwise report- 
ing, be devised, it is better that reports should not 
appear at all. We have grave doubts, however, as to 
the wisdom of this view. Japan must be content to 
travel the same route that all other civilized countries 
have travelled. She may hope to shorten the way con- 
siderably by the aid of their recorded experiences, but 


His only plea is, that, in firing upon foreign 
ships, he was acting ‘in obedience to the orders o 

the Mikado and Tycoon.” ‘Translations of these letters 
will be found in Blue Books referring to the period. ‘There 
is, first, a communication from the Shogun to the Mikado, 
dated June Ist, 18638, in which the Emperor is informed 
that ‘with regard to the time when the barbarians are to 
be expelled,” the Bakufu Government have “decided to 
cease communications with them, without fail, from June 
the 20th, 1868,”’ and that all the Daimiyo will be informed 


she cannot possibly expect to do the whole journey at! of this decision; second, a memorandum, purporting to 
one leap. If she is ever to have a competent press, she | come from the same source, ordering that “ military pre- 


must suffer it to exercise its faculties freely, however 
unsatisfactory the early essays may prove. That there 
should be at hand foreign journals ready to seize, circu- 
late, and magnity everything discreditable to her, with- 
out any regard to the trustworthiness of the source of 
information, is incomparably more disgraceful to them 
than to her. She can afford to disregard such things, 
and at all events she must be content to endure them. 
We question whether so much as one reflecting person 
will be found to endorse these restrictions on the publi- 
cation of matter which constitutes a subject of general 
interest and which may fairly be said to belong to the 
public. 

Of the regulations as a whole, we have only this to 
say, that we look with the utmost impatience for the 
day when it will be possible to sweep away half their 
provisions. Japan can never call herself a thoroughly 
civilized country until she is in a position to substitute 
the wholesome restraint of public opinion for the demo- 
ralizing coercion of penal statutes. A Government 
which resorts to the latter as a means of setting limits 
to freedom of speech, must be content to alienate the 
former. We are not without hope that the rulers of 
this country appreciate the significance of that conse- 
quence, but we must frankly own to some disappointment 
at the evidence their last piece of legislation affords of 
a@ necessity we had hoped to see less imperative ere now. 


MISTAKES ABOUT THE SHIMONOSEKI 
INDEMNITY. 


CORRESPONDENT, writing over the signature of 
“Gilbert B. Bright,” makes some thoroughly sensi- 

ble comments on the subject of the Shimonoseki Indemnity. 
The plea advanced by Mr. E. H. House in his recent letters 
to this journal—viz., that the Strait of Shimonoseki is not 
in the fair-way of ships plying between Nagasaki and Yo- 
kohama, and that the Prince of Choshiu was consequently 
acting within his strict rights when he opposed the pas- 
sage of foreign merchantmen—finds no logical] place as a 
vindication of that chieftain’s proceedings. We should 
be wittingly closing our eyes to the truth did we pretend, 
that the Prince of Nagato’s violent conduct in 1863 and 
1864 had reference to any right other than that of which 
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parations be made with diligence, and that the ugly bar- 
barians be swept out ;” and third, a decree of the Gorojiu, 
recapitulating the purport of the above two documents, 
and desiring all the Hatamoto and Daimiyo to ‘complete 
the maritime defences of their provinces,” with a view to 
the “expulsion of the barbarians,” and in order “to 
sweep them off” should they attempt any sudden attack. 
We now know that the Shogun’s temporary aoquies- 
cence in this policy of violence was a necessity of his 
existence, and that both the Court at Yedo and that at 
Kiyoto had abandoned all anti-foreign designs long before 
the despatch of the Shimonoseki indemnity. Still the 
plain fact, as declared by the Japanese themselves, is, 
that the acts of the Saish6é of Nagato had no reference 
whatever to the vindication of an international right, but 
were wholly and entirely conceived as part of a general 
attempt to expel foreigners. 


It may, perhaps, be urged, upon the other side, that the 
Foreign Representatives had no warrant for attributing 
to the Prince of Nagato any motives other than a natural 
desire to resist trespass ; and that whatever motives they 
ascribed to him, they were not justified in converting his 
aggressions into a pretext for permanently forcing a pas- 
sage as yet unopened by treaty. To this we reply, in the 
first place, that the attitude of the Choshiu chieftain had 
been thoroughly comprehended hy foreigners long before 
the earliest indignity offered by his vassals to the Ameri- 
can flag. In the opening months of 1868, there came 
into the possession of Her Majesty's Chargé d’Affaires a let- 
ter, written by the Daimiyo of Nagato to the Gorojiu, urging 
union and concord between the Shégun and the Mikado,” 
the latter of whom “ still maintained the old laws of Japan 
which directed the expulsion of foreigners ;” and pointing 
out, that, in the opinion of those opposed to the acts of 
the Bakufa Government, “ the reopening of relations with 
foreigners had occasioned a degradation of the people, who 
were so brave and constant ten years before, to a state of 
quiescence and cowardice " caused by “their fear of war 
and of the foreign Powers.” In forwarding to Ear! Russell 
a translation of this letter, Colonel Neale described the 
Prince of Nagato as “one of the most influential Daimios 
of the Mikado’s party,” and said, that the document might 
be regarded as an “index to the opinions prevailing 
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among the disaffected Daimios.” When, therefore, the news 
of the outrages committed in the Inland Sea reached Yoko- 
hama, the Foreign Representatives were never for an in- 
Btant in avy doubt as to the signification of this new 
complication. Neither were the Taikun’s Ministers in 
any doubt. If it occurred to them that an issuo might be 
raised as to right of way, they wero singularly careful 
not to raise it. On the contrary, when questioned by the 
French Minister, they replied, that “ tho Prince of Nagato 
might very probably have been ordered to fire upon all 
foreign ships,” nor did they even essay to plead trespass 
when Her Majesty’s Chargé d’Affairs informed them in 
writing, that ‘‘ the outrages and insults which the Daimio 
of Nagato has ventured to undertake by firing into the 
ships of war of France, the United States, and the Ne- 
therlands, are looked upon as an attempt to carry out the 
edicts of the Mikado, communicated by the Tycoon, for 
the expulsion of foreigners.” 

In the second place, with regard to the forcible assertion 
of a permanent right of way through the Strait of Shimono- 
seki, it is to be observed that no attempt to dispute the 
passage had hitherto been made. The navigation of the 
Inland Sea, trespass or no trespass, had been peacably 
permitted up to the very day when the ships of Nagato 
suddenly and unexpectedly opened fire on the Pembroke. 
Thus the act of the Choshiu men, in whatever spirit con- 
ceived, amounted to a violent interruption of existing 
relations, and was both ostensibly and avowedly part of a 
programme prepared with the view of expelling foreigners. 
In the face of these facts it is manifestly irrelevant to dis- 
cuss whether or no a right of way existed under the trea- 
ties, and whether or no tho foreign Powers arrogated a 
privilege not conferred by the treaties when they re-asserted 
that right. These points were never practically at issue. 

And hero it is worth while to note another fact, impor- 
tant under two aspects. The Strait of Shimonoseki was not 
elosed to foreign ships only, but also to Japanese junks 
trading between Osaka and Nagasaki. More than one 
native vessel, laden with cotton for the latter port, was 
sunk by the batteries of Nagato, the necessary result being 
total cessation of mercantile intercourse between Nagasaki 
and Osaka. This was a blow directly aimed at foreign 
trade, and was in itself sufficient to demonstrate distinctly 
the real nature and intention of the Prince of Choshiu’s 
proceedings. Further, the argument—advanced by Mr. 
House and others—that the bombardment of Shimonoseki 
found no warrant in the commercial circumstances of the 
time, is thus definitively disposed of. Nothing that Colonel 
Neale may have written about the uninterrupted prosperity 
of the trade of Yokohama, cau be honestly quoted apart 
from Sir R. Aclock’s account of the injury suffered by the 
trade of Nagasaki, and Earl Russell's admission that his 
interdiction of hostilities was based on a false estimete of 
these matters. ‘ From Nagasaki ”—tho former wrote in 4 
despatch to the latter—' From Nagasaki continuous com- 
plaints came of the almost total interruption of the trade 
of the port, from the blockade of tho Straits maintained by 
Choshiu. When your Lordship, therefore, observes in your 
despatch* of August 8th :--‘Ido not understand that the 
passage of the Inland Sea is at all necessary for purposes 
of foreign commerce so long as Osaka is not open and the 
Mikado remains iu seclusion at Kiyoto,’ it must have been 


* Quoted by Mr. House in his recent letters. 
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in the absence of information to this effect. It could not 
have been known that nearly the whole of the trade of Na- 
gasaki, both import and export, is connected with Shimono- 
seki as a depot, and with the native traffic in the Inland 
Sea through the Straits. All take that route; not only our 
import goods, but the raw cotton arriving at Nagasaki for 
export; and the blocade of the Straits abruptly stopped 
both. Even Satsuma himself, who was one of the largest 
dealers, could not get over this difficulty, and had more 
than one of his junks sunk and his officers murdered, that 
their heads might be exhibited at Osaka, the greatest com- 
mercial emporium of Japan, as ‘a warning to all trea- 
cherous natives who might dare to trade with foreigners 
against the prohibition of the Mikado,’ backed by such 
determined supporters as Choshiu. The Prince thus struck 
not merely avery effective blow at the foreign trade of Naga- 
saki, under which it languished and failed, but, by intimida- 
tion and example of hostility, at all trade with foreigners, 
and therefore at the interests of Yokohama, where it had the 
greatest development.” Replying to this despatch, Earl 
Russell wrote :—* The despatches from this office, of 
which you speak, were written in the belief at that time 
that trude was uninterrupted, and that no serious attack 
on Yokohama was in contemplation. Circumstances on 
the spot were of a totally different complexion. The 
energetic course you pursued in concert with the Repre- 
sentatives of the other Treaty Powers in these altered 
circumstances has been entirely approved by Her Majesty’s 
Government.” In fine, it may be stated as a fact beyond 
all question, that foreign trade was seriously injured by the 
Prince of Nagato’s violent proceedings, and that the 
Shimonoseki outrages had no reference whatsoever to the 
vindication of an international right, but were prompted 
solely by a desire to contrive the expulsion of foreigners. 

That being so, we find no difficulty iu endorsing our 
correspondent’s inference, that no distinction was made 
between the flags of different nationalities. It was enough 
that a vessel of foreign build attempted to pass the Strait. 
The men of Nagato did not pause to ask questions about 
her owners. They cannonaded licr forthwith, and one 
result of their indiscriminate zeal was, that they sunk a ship 
belonging to the Prince of Satsuma under the mistaken 
idea, as they themselves explained, that she was foreign- 
owned. If it happened that no English vessel was fired 
upon, all that can be said is, that English vessels kept ont 
of the way. Nay, more; Mr. House, by whom this plea is 
advanced, has commented severely on the action of the 
Dutch corvette Medusa in entering tle Straits immediately 
after she had learned that they were obstructed. By a 
parity of reasoning he should applaud the English Go- 
vernment, which, by a special Order in Council (dated 
January 7th, 1864), armed its Representative in Japan 
with authority to forbid the entry of British ships into the 
Inland Sea or the passage by them of any strait or other 
waters, within the Taikun’s dominions, if, in his opinion, 
such entry or passage was calculated to endanger the 
maintenance of peaceful relations.” Semething, dien, of 
the immunity apparently enjoyed by British ships is due 
to the wise precautions of the British Government, and, so 
far from seeking to prove that England had no reason for 
her hearty co-operation in support of a common interest 
in 1864, Mr. House ought to explain how it happens that 
America sets so little store by that co-operation in 1883. 
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And this brings us to consider a want of good faith 
—we desire to use no harsher term—which greatly mars 
the United States’ otherwise graceful and just action. 
Our correspondent puts the matter in a nut-shell when he 
says, that, in her enthusiasm about her new friend, America 
seems to have forgotten hor old allies. We wish most 
distinctly to draw the line between her right to proceed 
independently aud her moral obligation not to place others 
in a false position by her independence. The former is 
not questioned at all, but the lutter she certainly seems to 
have iguored. The Enrl of Clarendon, in a despatch to 
Earl Cowley, dated January 1st, 1866, says :—‘t Proceeding 
to the consideration of the manner in which the balance 
of the indomuity, after providing for the special com- 
pensation, should be divided, M. Drouyn de Lhuys, in his 
despatch to which I have referred, suggests that the 
division should be made according to the proportion the 
forces of each Power in Japan bore to the aggregnte forces 
ofthe four. The United States’ Minister, on the other hand, 
is understood to contend that as the general co-operation 
of ull the four Powers must necessarily have had great 
and equal weight, if not in the actual operations, at all 
events in the measures which preceded them, and after- 
wards in turning the result to good account, it would be 
fair to look upon the several Powers as contributing in an 
equal degree to the indemnity which the Japanese Govern- 
ment agreed to pay. Her Mujesty’s Government are not 
indisposed to concur in this view of the question. It can- 
not be doubted that the joint action of all the Powers col- 
lectivelyafforded, and still affords, the surest means of pro- 
ducing a most salutary effect on the Japanese Government 
and people, who would be only too glad to detect, and would 
certainly take advantage of, the slightest indication of thé 
existence of a separate interest among them. The Ame- 
rican principle of partition will secure to France a larger 
share of the indemnity than she would obtain under the 
principle of distribution suggested by M. Drouyn de Lhuys, 
while Holland and the United States would be benefited 
by it in a still greater degree. England alone would be 
required to make a sacrifice ; but Her Majesty's Government 
will consent to do so, if only to mark their conviction of the 
community of interest wiich the four Powers have in Fapan, 
and as an evidence of their hope and desire that that com- 
munity of interest will be the principle by which the conduct 
of all of them will be regulated in that distant and peculiar 
country.” It appears quite plain, therefore, that America’s 
ability to be generous to Japan to-day is derived from Great 
Britain’s generosity to America eighteen years ago, and that 
the sentiment by which the former was then actuated, was 
a desire to postpone all other considerations to community 
of interest with her allies. Can we discover any evidence 
of a similar spirit on America’s side now, or any valid rea- 
son for her neglect to take England into her confidence ? 
Certainly nothing in the latter’s past conduct warrants the 
assuunption that she prefers money to justice. On the 
contrary, she it was who, in 1865, at once and unreservedly 
waived hor claim to a larger sum® than the United States 
_* Great Britain’s forces, naval and military, iu Japan and tho 
Japanese ecas at the time of the Shimonoseki Expedition, were 
5,156 men aod 244 guns; while the united forces of France, Holland, 
and America were only 2,394 men and 141 guns. It will therefore 
be seen that taking these forces as a basis of partition, En,land’s 
share of the indemnity—after the special indemnities ($140,000 
each) bad been paid to France, America, and Holland—would have 


been fully 14 millions of dollars, whereas she only received six 
b ndred and forty-five thousand. 
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how propose to return to Japau, and she did this in 
obedionce to America’s suggestion and in deference to 
the very principle which America now disregards It 
cannot be for a moment pretended that any recommenda- 
tion coming from the United States would receive, at the 
hands of Her Majesty's Government, less consideration 
to-day than in 1865. True, many special circumstances 
have conspired to relegate Japanese affairs to a secondary 
place at the councils of the Cabinot of St. James's, and 
thus, in effect, this country seems to awaken less sympathy 
in England than in America, where public attention has 
always found leisure to devote itself to trans-Pacific 
interests. But when a question of right or wrong is at 
issue, Great Britain will not be slower to act than any 
other Power in the universe, and by seeking to secure her 
co-operation in this instance, the United States would 
have freed their action from any imputation of selfishness, 
If America’s share of the Shimonoseki Indemnity is really 
restored on moral grounds—a fact which we do not in the 
least doubt—it was certainly her duty to urge a similar act 
of justice upon those whom she formerly assisted to per- 
petrate the wrong she now undertakes to redress. 


IS AMERICA RIGHT IN WITH-HOLDING THE 
INTEREST ? 


UBLIO attention in the United States has been 
directed, with some earnestness, to the fact that in 
restoring the Shimanoseki indemnity to Japan, America 
returns the principal only. The newspapers, with few 
exceptions, condemn the transaction as a partial and 
reluctant act of justice, and their remarks are often more 
violent than convincing. It does indeed appear, at first 
sight, that if the money was wrongfully extorted originally 
and improperly retained for something like seventeen 
years, the restitution, to be thorough, ought to include 
interest. But whatever arguments may be advanced in 
support of this view, can be met by others, scarcely 
less logical, on the opposite side. A correspondent, 
“* American,” whose letter will be found elsewhere in our 
columns, takes an apparently sound position when he 
points out, that to hold America responsible for the 
interest, is to hold her responsible for the risks of invest- 
ment also, The silver paid by Japan was applied, it is 
true, to purchase United States’ Government bonds, and 
by the latter's withdrawal from the market, the country 
was relieved from the payment of a certain annual sum 
in the shape of interest to the bond-holders. This sum 
amounts now to nearly a million and a quarter of dollars, 
and, as & matter of fact, the possession of the Shimonoseki 
fund has actually enriched America to that extent. Bat 
suppose—and the supposition is by no means unreason- 
ablo—suppose that the bonds had depreciated, and that 
the Treasury had found itself at the end of ten or fifteen 
years, holding property worth, say, five handred thousand 
dollars only, instead of seven hundred and eighty five 
thousand, would the State have been required to make 
good the principal and pay the full interest as well, in the 
event of a restoration to Japan? In othor words, would 
America have been obliged to assume all the risks of the 
speculation and surrender all the profits, if there wére 
any? It will probably be repliod that these considerations 
are irrelevant: that a debt is a debt all the world over, 
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and that so long as Japan's money remained illegally in 
Awerica's possession, tho latter was liable for the interest 
accruing on it. But if so, how should the rate of interest 
be fixed? According to the market value of money in 
Japan? If the liability to pay interest be admitted at all, 
it is impossible to escape the conclusion that the interest 
ought to be calculated with referenco to what Japan might 
have realized and not with reference to what America 
actually did realize. In fact those who find so much fault 
with the incompleteness of the restitution, to be logical 
ought to require, not that interest at five’per cent be paid, 
but interest at twelve per cent, seeing that the latter rate 
was easily procurable in Japan throughout the period 
under consideration. In short, it appears to us, that a 
distinction must uecessarily be drawn between Govern- 
ments and private individuals in matters of this nature. 
Governments are not supposed to enter the markets and 
speculate with the country’s money as private persons 
speculate with theirs. Nobody could have found the 
amallest ground for logical complaint had the Secretary 
of State elected to leave Japan's dollars lying idle in the 
Treasury, pending the determination of their ultimate 
destination, and we venture to think that had he adopted 
that course, the question of America’s liability to pay in- 
terest would never have been raised. As it is, however, 
a certain saving has been effected on account of the United 
States, and many persons are honestly averse to the notion 
that even in appearance America should have gained so 
much as a cent by the possession of a sum which she now 
publicly acknowledges herself wrong in exacting and hold- 
ing at all. Asa point of sentiment, the spirit this feeling 
evinces commands our admiration, but as a point of right 
and obligation, we find much difficulty in admitting, that 
any evidence of half-heartedness or any failare of justice 
can logically be discovered in the Senate’s vote. We can 
entirely sympathise with those Americans whose sense of 
honour and honesty is wounded by the thought that their 
country proposer to keep for herself certain profits realized 
by trading with money improperly extorted from Japan. 
No refinement of logic can soften that disagreeable fact ; 
but, on the other hand, we cannot forget, that the very 
act of restoring the principal constitutes a powerful reply 
to any charge of dishonesty preferred against the per- 
formers of that act. At all events, as our correspondent 
properly observes, it ill becomes Japanese publicists to 
criticise the completenéss of a proceeding which so 
conspicuously marks America’s desire to treat Japan will 
kindliness and good faith. 

We cannot dismiss this subject without reminding the 
Fiji Shimpo—to whose remarks our correspondent alludes 
—that the sentiments of Englishmen are no-where re- 
flected with less truth than in the columns of those local 
English journals which have made it their business to 
disparage and sneer at the United States’ honorable 
acknowledgment of an old wrong. There is no desire, 
nor any inclination, among Englishmen to make light of, 
or misinterpret, America's act, the Fiji Shimpo and the 
Yokohama journals non obstante. There are doubtless 
some who question its justice, and a great many who 
think that the Government of the United States owed it to 
themselves and to their former allies alike, to take no 
definitive step without a previous attempt to secure that 
unanimity of action which has hitherto beon the guiding 


principle of Western policy in Japan. But apart from 
the feeling of regret, and possibly of .umbrage, excited by 
America’s apparently heedless attitude towards her old 
friends and partners, there is not one Englishman, worthy 
of the name, who questions the honesty of her motives or 
refuses to admire the magnanimity she displays in openly 
confessing and seeking, though late, to redress a proceeding 
her conscience declines to approve. 











































CORRESPONDENCE. 





(Our readers must distinctly understand that we are in no sense 
responsible for the sentiments or opinions of our Correspondents, 


for the accuracy of their assertions, or for the deductions they may 
choose to draw therefrom.) 
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To Tue Epitor or THE “JaPaN Weexcy Matt.” 


81r,—Iu common, I believe, with most of your readers, I 
have beon greatly interested by the recent discussion in your 
columns on the “ Shimonoseki Indemnity,” and as I have now 
for the first time been made aware of the whole facts and have 
striven to look at them impartially, I crave your permission to 
atate the impression they have made on my mind and my views 
of the whole matter. 

Whatever Mr. House may have written on other occasions or 
on other subjects, everyone who has read his recent letters in 
the colurnns of the I Mail must admit that on this occa- 
siou he has written temperately and fairly. At the same time, 
it is clear to my mind that his letters must be regarded as the 
pleadings of an advocate, a temperate one, if you will, not the 
summing up of a judge. He lays great stress on the fact that 
the Japanese Government had a right to close the Straits of 
Shimonoeeki, He himself concedes that this is not admitted 
by all, but granting that he is right on this point, it does uot 
follow that the bombardment of the Shimonoseki forts was 
unnecessary or unjustifiable. Mr. House deceives himeelf, and 
unintentionally attempts to mislead his readers, by a double use 
of the word “right.” It may be that the Japanese Government 

for good and sufficient reasons had a right to close the Straits, but 
it does not follow that they had a right to do thie in the way 
they did and with the object they had in view. I have a 
“right " (in one sense) to say who shall croes my threshold, but 
T have “no right” (iu another sense) to slam ibe door in the 
face of a friendly visitor or to turn out by the shoulders a guest 
who has been accustomed to visit my house and who has 
done uothing to justify such treatment. France may havea 
right to close any of the ports on her coast, but if she attempts 
to do this against German merchautmen as part of a general 
plan to drive Germans into the sea, she will of course have made 
np her mind that the time for ber revenge has come and that 
she may safely risk another war. 

In short, Mr. House endeavours to raise an entirely false iesue. 
A nation is not entitled to close a strait, however narrow, with- 
out some good reason for doing so. It has no “right” in such 
a matter to act arbitrarily, and if it does, it will escape panish- 
ment only if it is strong enough to defy opposition and not 
because international law is on its side. The Japanese Govern- 
ment has the samo right to close the Shimonoseki Straits now 
which it ever had, and probably in cave of war or for purposes 
of self-defence, this right would be conceded, but if it attempted 
to exercise the right on the old ground and as part of u scheme 
for expelling the foreign barbarians, who can doubt that even 
to-day the same result would follow? Lhold, then, on armview 
of the whole facts, that the bombardment was justifiable, and not 
only so, but that it was a fortunate thing for Japan that it took 
pluce. Had Japan succeeded in her effort to cluse the Straits, 
other retrograde movements woald have followed, including 
possibly serious outrages on the persons of foreigners, and Japa- 
nese progress inight have been arrested for auother generation. 

Mr. House avails himself of the privilege of a special pleader 
to introduce several irrelevant facts into the discussion, be- 
causo theee appear to be in favour of his own view. For 
example, he stales that there were reasons for believiug that 
the American ship Pembroke, which was first attacked, contem- 
plated communicating with the shore for purposes of trade 
when the firiug on her took place. This may or may not be 
true, and it may or may not be the case that a ship iu this posi- 
tion may be legally fired on, but it was not on this ground that 
the attack on Ler was made, nor was the attack afterwards de- 
fended on any such ground. On the contrary, Japan admitted 
that the firing wasillegal, and paid $12,000, as compensation. 
This sum was paid over to the owners of the Pembroke by the 
United States Government, and there is no proposal that it shall 
now be returned. 

Mr. House also points out at great length, that prior to the 
bombardment no English ship was fired on, and he iusists that 
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anyone who proposes to diecuss this topic honestly shall notice 
this “ momentous” fact. Ido not wish to incur the charge of 
dishonesty, and I therefore take notice of the fuct to say, that 
I consider it to be entirely irrelevant tu this dircussion. The 
ships fired ou were uasailed because they were furcign not be- 
cause they were American, French, or Dutch ; the Straits were 
closed ngainst foreigners, and the policy of the Government of 
the day wus anti-foreign, The gauntlet was Aung down to all 
the foreigners with whom Japau bad then entered into treaty 
relations, and they very properly united in taking it up. 

Mr. House lays great streas on the fact that Earl Russell, the 
English Minister for Foreign Affairs for the day, rupeatedly 
forbade the bombardment, though his Ictters did not arrive in 
time to prevent it. This shows the unwillingness of the Eng- 
lish Goverument to strike, and is creditable to its humanity, but 
it does not prove that Earl Russell was right and the Allied 
Ministers on the spot, wrong. I hnve said that Mr. House has 
discussed this matter fairly. I almost feel inclined to make an 
exception at this point. He states that Sir Rutherford Alcock, 
the English Minister to Japan, -was -recalled to expinin his con- 
duct. He should have added that his conduct was approved of 
in a written despatch by Earl Russell,so full, so unreserved and 
#0 cordial as to preclude the iden that the approval was given, as 
is hinted by Mr. House, only because the mischief was now done 
and could not be repaired. Lord Russell waa an honest and 
straightforward statesman, and there is no reason to suppose 
that be would commit himself in writing to a gratuitous and 
unnecessary falsehood. If be had acquiesced unwillingly he 
would have acquiesced in silence. 


And here I would remark, parenthetically, that if Mr. House 
at this point verges on the border of what is unfair, Mr. Griffis, 
‘in bis ‘“ Mikado’s Empire” distinctly crisses the boundary. 
After exhausting a somewhat rich vocabulary of abuse in 
-vilifying Sir Rutherford Alcock, be states that he was recalled 
to explain the situation, but be has not the honesty or honour 
to add that bis conduct was approved of. From the authorilies 
he refers to, the supposition that he was ignorant of this fact is 
inadmissible. 

80 much for the bombardment. A few words now in regard 
to the indemnity. If I were to follow Mr. House's example, I 
anight argue that the allied powers bad a right to exact what 
indemnity they chose. There is no point in international law 
to well established as that, when the arbitrament of the sword 
is appenied to, the victor is entitled to impose hie own terms, I 
will not, however, resurt to this method of argument, for Ibelieve 
with Mr. Gladstone and my distinguished nainesake Mr. Bright, 
that the moral law is applicable to the affairs of nations as 
well as of individuals, and that by this law, and not by what is 
called international law, their cunduct must be judged. ‘Tried 
by this standard, tried even by something short of this atandard, 
Tentirely agree with the Japan Weekly Mail thnt the indemnity 
which was exacted was excessive, aud the conduct of the allies 
fn exacting it, indefensible. Assuming that the bombardment 
was, as I have endeavoured to show, justifiable, the exponses of 
the expedition might fairly be demanded, but to add on to these 
8 million of dollars or more (as appears to have been done) in 
the hope that this would lead to the opening of another port, 
was an utterly anjustifiable proceeding. In plain English, 
these four strong powers said toa weak nxtion, who for the time 
was at their mercy, “Open another port for trade, or pay us a 
million of dollars.” It is to be hoped that few will be found to 
Gefend such a high-handed proceeding as this, It appears lo 
have been suggested by the French Minister, but Great Britain 
must hear ashare of the odium of currying it out, though it 
may be held that no part of the money thus unjustly received 
entered her coffers. The $645,000 received by her was certainly 
not sufficient to cover her expenses, while the sum received by 
America was vastly in excess of the expenses incurrud by her. 
The expenses of the latter power were under $12,000, and if the 
money had been divided according to the number of men, ships, 
and guns engaged, she would not have received $200. 

_ Tcome now to apeak of the part recently played by America 
in this matter. Iam aware that here I approach delicate and 
dangerous ground, but conscious of an honest and good inten- 
tion, I will not hesitate to carry my review of this affair to its 
natural conclusion. And first I would say that I heartily 
rejoice that America bas at lust decided to return her share of 
the indemnity and thus to perform an act of justice both to 
Japan and to herself, but I agree with the Japan Weekly Mail in 
thinking that the way in which this has been done is open to 
criticism. It seems to me that America was morally bound 
(while reserving liberty of separate action, if ultimately found 
necessary) to have consulted her former allies before returning 
this mouey,—all the more that it was ou her representation 
that the somewhat peculiar principle on which the money was 
divided was adopted. Her allies agreed to pay her for the 
moral support she had afforded them, and now with the very 
money thus obtained she throws her moral influence in the scale 
against them without giving them any intimation of her pur- 
pose or allowing them an opportunity once more to resume 
with her their joint action. Itisa pity that America in doing 
justice to n new friend should be unjust to an old ally. I use 
the word “ally,” for England is really the principal party 
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interested. By the principle of division which was adopted, 
she alone was the loser, for France and Holland as well ag 
America received a larger share of tho indemnity on this prin- 
ciple than they would otherwise havo received. Americn has 
lost in this matter a splendid opportunity for an honourable 
hegemony. Hud she made the altempt, she might have suc- 
ceeded in inducing her former allies to join her in making 
reatitution to Japan. ‘The statesman who settled the Alabama 
claima, who restered the Trausvaal tu the Boers at the very 
moment when they had inflicted a reverse on the English arms 
and who hus respected the independence of Egypt in the fnoe 
of etrong, and as it seems tu many, conclusive, reasons for 
following an opposite course, would be ‘lent a pationt ear to 
any representation which might Lave been addresxed to him, 
Holland, the ancient friend of Japan, would probably not have 
been unreasonable, and if France had refused to join in any 
courre which the other powers thought fitting, she might have 
been left to carry out hor own views. Had America pursued 
this course, who can doubt that even from the atandpuint of 
self interext greater credit would have redounded to her than 
she can hope to gain from the isolated policy she has followed 
in this and other matters. 

But while as an honest critic I huve availed myzelf of this 
opportunity of criticising America’s action, I repent that I 
rejoico that the money hus been returned, and I am certain 
whatever may be the motives of politicians at Washington, that 
thie restitution represents w genuine desire on the part of the 
American people to do justico to Japan. As such I hail it as 
another sign that the time is appreaching when nations, as well 
as individuals, shall acknowledge the paramount obligation of 
the moral law, and shall regulate their conduct to each other by 
the maxim, “ Whatscever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them.” Doubtless the time is far distant 
when in practice this shall be fully recognised, but none the lees 
ought we to welcome the first strenks of the coming day and 
do what we can to hasten its appearance. 

I close my letter by protesting against the tone and spirit of 
the Japan Gazette on this matter, as expressed in the leading 
article which appeared in its columns on the 4th ultimo. It is 
aslander to xy that ‘ Not one honest American cares a straw 
about Japan ;" and to proclaim, as is unblushingly done in 
that article, that evlfishness is the ouly law hy which the inter- 
course of nations is to be regulated is simply to reveal the low 
ideal of the writer. Such a sentiment differs as widely from 
those of the two distinguished English statesmen I have already 
quoted as does darkness from light; they, and not the G 
are, ‘I trust, the true representatives of the politicians of the 


future.—I remain, yours truly, 
GILBERT B. BRIGHT. 





THE RETURN OF THE S!IMONOSEKI INDEMNITY, 


To THR Eprror or THE “Japan Wrexty Maru.” 


Sm,—Some of the American newspapers lately received here— 
among others the Nation—severely criticise the U.S. Govern- 
ment for returning to Ja only the principal sum of the 
Shimonoseki indemnity, without allowing interest. Lacking the 
debates on the question, one cannot, perhaps, estimate the worth of 
such Sy But it is ites that Congress had some better 
reasons t imony or indifference to justi idi 
refund the principal only. eee eee 


It might reasonably be maintained, it seems to me. that, as the 
earning of interest implies eome risk of the principal, and as this 
indemnity fund had to be held in the treasury of risk, the 


interest nominally gained by keeping itin the form of bonds did not 
belong to the owners of the fund ai 
tien. » and could not properly be paid 
he force of this suggestion will be apparent when it i 

sidered, first, that if the money had been Weld in Sescle ie could 
have earned no interest ; second, that by investing it in its own 
bonds, the U.S. Government did not gain any interest, whatever 
expense of that sort it thereby saved; third, that if the bonds 
which represented the fund had fallen in value, the U.S. Govern- 
ment would have had to make good any deficiency. 

It strikes me, therefore, that the remarks of the journals referred 
to are not judicial and touch only one side of a question which has 
clearly more than one side. 

On the other hand, such silly brag over the return of the money 
(an act of mere justice 80 soon as it was admitted that it was not 
propery acquired) ‘as one of your contempornries extracts frou a 

t. Louis’ paper is diegusting enough. Your contemporary under- 
takes to anawer this obscure boaster, but himself gravely argues 
that the money, if it belongs to an body, belongs to England! 

Itis probable that Congress, before determining what to do 
with the money, took all these considerations into view, and 
Editors who now feel called upon to criticize that decision would 
do well to study the debates before comunitting themselves. 

What I wish now to point out, however, is, that, whoever else 
has any right to discuas this question of interest, the Japanese have 
none whatever, Whether the fund while in America gained or 
lost, is not their affair; for during that time the money wus in no 
sense Japanese property. The United States now return it volun- 
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tarily and ss an act of good will, and it is indecent for an 
Japanese to ask what they did with it while it remained in their 
possession. Its return intact is all that Japan could reasonably 
expect and this she gete. Such remarks on the transaction as the 
Jit Shimpo recently published, are, therefore, anything but credit- 
able to the writer or to his hong I venture to suggest that he, 
and others like him, who carp about this matter, might employ 
their talents more honorably to themselves and to Japan in 

uiring whether the Japanese Government have, on their side, 
satisfied reasonable claims of American citizens upon this country, 
and prs them justice in its Courts. I, for one, have but too 
much reason to feel that anything like the sense o equity which 
dictated the action of my Government towards Japan, is not 
easily to be found here by an American. 


Your obedient Servant, 

Yokohama, April 16, 1883. AN AMERICAN, 
8 ———————eeeeeeeEEESE—E—Eeeeeee 
PRESS REGULATIONS.—ISIPERIAL NOTIFICATION 

No. 12. 





It is hereby notified that the Press Regulations have 
deen this day amended as follows :— 


By Imperial Order. 
(Signed) SANJO SANEYOSHI, Prime Minister. 
” YAMADA AKIYOSHI, Home Minister. 
April 16th, the 16th year of Meiji (1888). 
Art. 1.—Anyone desiring to publish a nowspaper of what- 
eoever sescripuen, shall apply to the Home Minister for per- 
mission, in the provinces through the local authorities, and in 


Tokiyo through the Police Bureau. Periodicals published at 
atated intervals are also subject to this rule. 


Art. 2.—The application must be accompanied by the fol- 
lowing particalars and is to be presented by either the director 
or proprietor :—(1) the title of the journal ; (2) proposed subjects 
to be treated, whether politics, law, ngricultare, art, or com- 
merce ; (3) the period of publication, ée., daily, weekly, or 
monthly ; (4) the name of the publishing and printing office ; 
(5) the class, age, and name and address of the director, pro- 
prietor, editor aud foreman. 


Art. 3.—When a journal is published in the name of a 
president or manager, the same particulars must be given as in 
the case of proprietor or director. . 


Arr. 4.—If the director or proprietor desires to change the 
eubject of his journal or its title, he must apply for permission 
to the Home Minister through the authorities. When any 
change takes place in the other items of Article 2, it must be 
reported to the authorities within seven days from the date uf 
such change. 

Art. 5.—When the proprietor or director discontinues his 
office, either through death or being «disqualified by law, the 
publication of the newspaper may be continued in the name of 
& temporary director or proprietor ; provided always that appli- 
cation be made to the Home Minister within seven days after 
#uch occurrence through the local authorities (in Tokiyo through 
the Police Bureau). 

Agr. 6.—It is not allowed for one person to act as both 
editor and foreman, 

ART. 7.—No one, who is a native of this tris under the 
age of twonty, is allowed to fill the position of either editor or 
foreman. Those who are deprived of their civic rights cannot 
become either proprietor, director, editor, or foreman; those 
whoee civic rights are suspended for a time or who are prohibited 
from delivering lectures, are not allowed to work in any of the 
above capacities daring the term of such suspension. 

ArT. 8.—Any one applying for permission to start a news- 
paper, with the exception of publications relating to ecience, art, 
statistics, official notifications, and market reports, shall deposit 
the following amounts with the authorities as security :—In 
Tokiyo yen 1,000; Osaka, Kiyoto, Yokohama, Hiogo, Kobe, 
and Nagasaki yen 700, and in other localities yen 350. For 
journals published not oftener than three times a month, half 
the above sums, shall be deposited. 


Art, 9.—The security shall be paid to the local authorities 
{in Tokiyo to the Public Bureau) by the director or proprietor, 
in bills of exchange, bank, notes, or public loan bonds, which 
shall be received at the current rates. When a journal is sus- 

nded by order of the Government or when the proprietor or 

irector stops its publicatiou, the security shall be returned to 
the owner. 


Agr. 10.—When a journal is not published within fifty days 
after permission has been grauted, such permission will be can- 
celled. In case a newspaper is not published at the stated 
period, the stoppage of the publication must be reported to the 
authorities within seven days, and if it be not resumed within 
fifty days from the date of such notice it will not be allowed 
to reappear. This also applies to periodicals which fail to 
de published within fifty days of the previous issue. 
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Akt. 11.—The names of the 
together with the name of the 
on each copy of the journal. 


Aer. 12.—The names and addresses of news-seliers shall be 
reported to the local authorities (in Tokiyo to the Police 
Bureau). 

Art. 13.—When 


proprietor, editor and foreman, 
printing office, shall be printed 


: & newspaper is published, two copies of 
every issue shall be sent to the Home Department, one copy 
each to the local authorities (in Tokiyo to the Police Bureau), 
Sammary Court and Public Prosecator’s Bureau. 

Art. 14.—When a journal contains any items which are cal- 
culated to disturb the tranquility of the nation or to demoralize 
the people, the Home Minister is aathorized to suspend or 
permanently stop the publication of the journal. 

Aer. 15.—When a proviucial journal offends against the fore- 
going rule, the Prefect or Mayor of the City can suspend 
its publication and shall apply to the Home SBlinister for 
further instructions. 

, Apt. 16.—The Home Minister can seize all copies of the 
journal which has been suspended and probibit their sale and 
when the offence is of a grave nature he can seize the priati 
machinery. The Prefect or Mayor can also confiscate 
numbers of the journal which has been suspended and prohibit 
their sale, but canuot touch the machinery until he has received 
iustructions from the Home Minister. 

Agr. 17.—When several journals are published by one in- 
dividual or corporation, if one is suspended the otbers are not 
allowed to be published during the term of such suspension, - 

ArT. 18—When a journal found guilty of publishing 
items in contravention of the foregoing rules, the proprietor, 
director, editor, foreman, copyist, aud translator shall each be 
deemed guilty of the offence. 

Ant. 19.—The judge, when he deems it necessary, is authoris- 
ed tu confiscate the sheets of the journal under examination, and 
either the judge, public prosecutor, or police officers seize any 
journal against which information has been laid uutil judgment 
is pronounced. 

Akt. 20.—When the costs of court, fines, or damages are not 
paid within seven days after decision bas been given, the same 
shall be deducted from the security deposited and when that is 
insufficient, it shall be adjusted according to the 27th and 47th 
clauses of the Criminal Code. When the security is appro- 
priated for the costs of court, fines or damages, the proprietor 
or director shall make good the amount so deducted, to the 
local authorities in (‘Tokiyo to the Police Bureau) within seven 
days if he has been notified of it. If he fails to pay the de- 
ficiency the permission authorising him to publish the journal 
shal! become void. 

ArT. 21.—When a newspaper is published without the 
necessary permission or after the permission has been cancelled, 
the proprietor, editor, director, or foreman is liable to im- 
prisonment varying from six months to three years, with a 
fiue of from yen 20 to yen 200. The journal shall be confiscated. 

This applies also to newspapers in ringing Article 17, 

Art. 22.—When a fraudulent application is made or an incor- 
cect return is handed in, the proprietor or director is liable to 
imprisonment without hard labour for a term varying from one 
month to one year, with a fine of from yen 20 to yen 200. This 
also upplies to those who violate section 1 of Article 4, and 
also Article 5. The editor and foreman who may conceal 
the fraud come under the same penalty. In such a case, the 
Uome Minister cau either suspend or permanently atop the 
publication. 

ArT. 23.—The proprietors or directors who violate the 2nd 
sections of Article 4 and 5, and Articles 11, 12, and 13, are liable 
to be fined from 10 yen to 100 yen. The editor or foreman who 
violates Article 11 is liuble to the same punishment. 

Arr. 24.—The proprietor, director, editor, or foreman of a 
journal which has been permanently suspended, is not allowed 
to engage in the same capacity for two years from the date 
of such suspension. Those who violate this rule are liable 
to imprisonment without hard labour for terms varying from 
three months to three years, with a fine of from 20 yen to 200 
yen. The proprietor, director, editor, or foreman of a paper, 
which is temporaril suspended is not allowed to resume busi- 
ness in the office of another journal during the period of such 
suspension. Those who doso are liable to be punished as 
above. 


ART. 25.—Thoee who sell or distribute newspapers which have 
been seized confiscated or prohibited from sale, are linble toa 
fine of from yen 10 to yen 100. . 

ArT. 26.—The manuscript of all items that appear in a 
newspaper shull be kept for three weeks after publication, to 
facilitate the inquiries of the Authorities. The editor who 
violates this rule is liable to be fined from yen 10 to yen 100. 

Akt. 27.—When inquiries are made by the Authorities con- 
cerning the source of the contributions to newpapers, the 
information shall be promptly given. The editor wko neglects 
this shall be liable to a fine of from yen 10 to yen 100. 

Arr. 28.—Sentences delivered concerning the items published 
in a newspaper, shall be printed in full in the next issue of the 
paper. For neglecting to do so, the editor is liable toa Wwe 
of from yen 10 to yen 100. 
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Arr. 29.—When any one demands the rectification of an 
error which has been published in a newspaper, such correction 
shall be printed in a special column in the next issue. For 
neglecting to do so the editor is liable to a fine of from yen 10 
to yen 100. In case, however, such correction is contrary to 
law or uncertainty is entertained as to the address of the per- 
gon demanding it, this rule does not apply. 


ART. 30.— When a correction bas to be made in an extract | lion, 


from another journal, such correction, even without any 
demand from the original person, shall be published iu the next 
issue, in accordance with the foregoing rule. 


ART. 31.—Public documents, memorials and petitione are not 
allowed to be publisbed without the sanction of the authorities. 
Those who violate this rule are liable to imprieonwent without 
hard labour for from two months to two years, with a fine of 
from yen 30 to yen 300. This rule also applies to cases where 
only the gist of the documents are published. 


Art. 32.—Reports of the proceeding of Departments, Boards, 
or other bodies, such as City and Provincial Assemblies, whose 
ublication is prohibited, are uot to be printed cither in full or 
in part. Those who violate this rule are liable to imprison- 
ment without bard labour for terms of from twu months to 
two years, with a fine of from yen 80 to yen 300. 

ART. 33.—Reports of the preliminary procedings at either 
the Higher or Lower Criminal Courts, and the details of 
the dixcnssions between the judges, or any other judicial con- 
troversics are prohibited from publication, and those doing 
eo are liable to imprisonment with hard labour for terms vary- 
ing from-two mouths to two years, wilh a fino of yen 30 to yen 


ART. 34.—The Ministers of War are authorized to pro- 
hibit the publication of items concerning the movements of 
the troops or men-of-war, whenever they shall deem it neces- 
sary. Those who violate this rule are liable to imprisonment 
for terms varying from three months to three ycare, with 
a fine of from yen 30 to yen 300. If the offenco be of 
a@ grave mature, the printing machinery may be confiscated. 
The Minister of Foreign Affairs way probibit the publication 
of anything concerning his Department with tho same penalty. 

ArT 35.—Those who, through the instrumentalily of the 
newspapers, incito others to commit crimes either of a serious 
or trifling nature, shall be punished according to the Penn! 
Code. Those who fail in their endeavours to incite to crime, or 
in other words if the crime has not been actually committed, 
shall have the penalty lessened by two or three degrees. 

Art. 36.—Wheu an offence is committed ngainst Article 1 of 
the 2nd part of the Penal Code, the printing machinery shall 
be confiscated. 

Ant. 37.—When articles leading to the subversion of the 
form of the Government and the Imperial Constitution are 
published, those who are responsible for them are liable to 
imprisonment without hard lubour for a term varying from one 

ear to three years, with a fine of yen 100 to yen 300. 

hose whose offence comes within the provisions of Article 
35 sball be dealt with according to the Criminal Code, and in 
case the crime be of a atill graver character, the printing 
machinory shall be confiscated. 

Aut. 38.—Those who decry the statue law or the daty of ob- 
serving the Civil law as well as those who write arguinents 
misrepresenting the nature of offences which are clearly against 
tho Criminal Code, are liable to imprisunment witbout hard 
labour for a term of from one month to one year, with a fine 
of from yen 20 to yen 100. 

Aut 39.—Libellous or immoral caricatures and sentences 
couched in vile language, are not allowed to be published. 
Those who violate this rule are liable toa fine of from yen 20 
to yen 100. 

kT. 40.—In cases coming under Article 29 the penalty shall 
not be enforced unless the injured party demands it. 

Anr. 41.—Anyone violating the foregoing Regulations shall 
be dealt with without reference to the provisions in the Penal 
Code which allow for the mitigation of penalties on the con- 
fession of crimes, the aggravation of the penalty on previous 
conviclion, and the concurrence of similar offences. 

Ant. 42.—The foregoing regulations are equally applicable to 
the publication of translations from foreign journals and books. 








ON THE DECREASE OF LOCAL TAXES. 


(Trauslated from the Jtyu Shimbun.) 

An old muxim says that all rulers ought to observe gond 
faith aud keep their promises sacred, as it is by virtue of this 
alone that they are enabled to govern their subjecis, the collec- 
tive body of which constitutos a nation. A ruler, says 
Ampeichin, ought to regard good faith as the rule of his life; 
his subjects must be ready with their arms: thus mutual 
fidelity and reverence will be maintained between the governor 
and the governed. There is no donbt that a breach of con- 
fidence leads tu pernicious results. This is particularly tbe case 
with regard to the system of taxation, upon which hnogs the 
welfure of the people. The inferences to La drawn from the 
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account given by Confucius of the lamentations of a woman at 
‘ntomb inthe mountain Toi, xs well as the frou the anecdute by 
| Riushiko of tho man who killed a snake, are equally true to this 
day aud sufficiently chow that taxation bears a great relation 
to the welfare of the people and that the undue enforcement 
of it, invariably tends to exasperate the people even to the 
extent of making them disregard life. ‘The problem of taxa- 
therefore, requires more careful consideration than any 
otber, and this is especially the case with our Government. We 
believe that the Ministry, as well as the subordinate officers, 
exercise tho utmost discretion in this reapect ; nur do we duubt 
that they recognize the importance of keeping faith with the 
people and carrying out their promises so offectnally as to 
disarm criticism. We may take the liberty to state that the 
thirty millions of our fellow subjects ought to congratulate 
themselves on the policy the Government has adupted, by 
virtue of which they aro enabled to enjoy perpetual tranquillity 
and happiness. 

Since the accession of our intelligent and virtuous Mikado, 
it appears that His Majesty lins devoted bitusel€ to the improve- 
meut of the national adininistration. He has mude himself 
conspicuous by bis assiduity in carrying out schemes to promote 
the welfare of the people on equitable principles. Steps Lave 
been taken to erndicate countless old abuses in the method of 
administraticn, so that things now present an entirely different 
aspect. Among the various reforms undertaken by the Mikado, 
the most remarkable was the revision, in July 1873, of the 
manner of collecting the taxes. ‘The idea wax aubuiitted to the 
deliberation not ouly of the central, but also of the local authori- 
ties, who are respousible for the assessment, and was snctioned 
by the Cabinet. It was on the 28:h July, 1873, that the Prime 
Minister, in conformity with an Imperial decree of the Mikado, 
issued Notificntion No. 272, which contained regulations for the 
revision of the local tuxes. The object of this notification was 
to secure uniformity in the method of taxation, so that the 

| penpla might not suffer frown their uot being evenly imposed. 
The regulations referred to require no cominent for the present. 
We have only to congratulate ourvelves on the able nature 
of the revi-vion and upon the future benefits we may derive 
feom it. Being satisfied with the revised regulations, it is 
necesaury that we should expound our views of Article 6 which 
runs as follows:— The proposed revision in the system of 
taxation aims at distinguishing between the taxes levied on 
houses and those imposed on commodities, both of which have 
hitherto consiituted the local taxes. The decrease of the laud- 
tax to one per cent. of the actual value of the lund ix also among 
the principal objects of the revision. But until the assesament 
of the taxes on commodities is completed a laud-tax of three 
per cent. will be collected asa locul tax. When, however, the 
taxes on tea, tobacco, timber, aud other articles shall have been 
imposed and the revenues thereby augmented by two million 
yen, mensures will be taken to reduco tho Jand-tax in proportion 
to the amount collected from the new taxes, and this will be 
done till it is reduced to one per cent.” According to the 
financial report, the revenue for 1873 amounted to 85,507,244 
yen, nsum which has never been equalled except in the vighth 
fiscal term. Yet tea, timber and many other articles being free, 
the amount of the so called commodity tnx did not rench two 
ee yen. The following is a tuble of the amuunts cullected 
in 1873 :— 


Shipping dues 
Bake tas sae 
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+» yen 83,123 | Silkworm-egy cards.. 823, 
13,242 


ee ee 961,030 | Licenses to work oil presses... 
Total.... yer 1,442,835. 


In the soventh fiscal term the nmount increased as follows :— 


Shipping dues... ..  ..yen 125,676 | Silkworin-egg cards.. -. yen 234,609 
Bake tax .. .. .. «.. 1,683,529 | Licenscs to work oi] presses... 66,134 
Total.... yer 2,110,038. 

From this table it will bo rcen that the total of the commodity 
tax collected exceedod two million yen. In February of the 
8th year of Meiji (1875), the Govorument for the first time 
issued regulations defining the fiscal torins, the 8th term of 
which was to extend from January to June of that year. The 
Privy Council issued Notification No. 26, cancelling the regula- 
tions made regarding the saké tux, in the 4th year of Meiji 
(1871), and new ones were put into force the following Octo- 
ber. In the same month Notification Nu. 27 was issued, with- 
drawing Proclamation No. 31 of January of the 6th year 
of Meiji (1873), which imposed taxes on male and female 
servants, carriages, jinrikishas, kangos, excursion boats, and 
saddle-horses, ‘lhis Proclamation No. 31 was made lo expire 
at the end of the 7th year of Meigi (1874). ‘The impost on 
excursion boats was in conformity with Notification No. 21 
of the 7th year of Meiji (1874), which also gave the classification 
of taxes for fishing-boats and other small craft. As for carringes 
and other vehicles, new regulations were made. The amounts 
collected after these alterations were :— 


Shipping dues... ...yen 12,336 | Silkworm-egy curds ...yen 236,227 
Sahé tax... 0... 1,310,381 | Oil presses .. ob 2 
Vehicles ... 96,578 

Total......... yen 1,661,818. 
In the 8th fiscal year ending July of the 9th yoar of Meiji 


(1876), 


tho tax on oil presses was abolished. The efficiency of 
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the saké regulations enforced hy Notifica 
this time fully recognized. On the Ist January of this year 
a tax was imposed on ‘I'nbacco, and it was iu this year also 
that similar steps were taken with weights and measures, as 
well as the productions of Hokkaido. The revised classification 
and amount of the commodity taxes were as follows :— 


Saké ... +++ yen 2,555,594 | Weightsand measures yen 2,019 
Tobacco ber. eee 206,748 . Silkworm egg cards... 110,244 
Hokkaido productions 342,526 . Shipping dues ... 128,514 
Vehicles 213,192 | 

Total......... yen 3,558,837 


Now observe that the above table shows an excess of yen 
1,558,837 over the two million yen mentioned in Article 6 of the 
Tax Revision Regulations. In the 9th fiscal yenr there was a 
decrense of between 500,000 and 600,000 yex in the amount 
collected on saké and other liquors, consequently the commodity 
taxes did not yield the same revenue as at the corresponding 
period of the previous year, as the following table will show :— 


Taxes on Saké and Taxes on P-tent 
other liquers ... yen 1,911,639 medicines... ... yen 28,454 


Taxes on Tobacco. 244,148 | Taxes on Weights 
Taxes on Productions and measnres ... 2,719 
of Hokkaido ... 384,583 | Silkworm egg cards 221,223 
Taxes on Vehicles. 234,901 | Shipping dues 133,119 
Total......... yen 3,160,786. 


Yet the amount exceeded two million yen by 1,160,786. From 
this it is manifest that the time had arrived fur the Govern- 
ment to take steps to reduce the lund-tax in accordance with 
Article 6 of the Tax Revision Regulations. The promise was 
partially fulfilled, when un the 4th January of the 10th year 
of Meiji (1877), the date of the re-opening of the Government 
Offices after the New Yenr's holidays, the following Notification 
together with an Imperial decree was issued :—“ It is hereby 
notified that in accordance with the following Imperial decree 
the local tax will be reduced to two aud a half per cent., from 
the 10th year of Meiji (1877). Considering that the work of 
Restoration has not been fully matured, and still continues to 
involve the country in financial embarassments. arising from the 
unsettled state of foreign and domestic affairs ; considering 
also that millions of the people are yet in a state of distress and 
do not enjoy the happiness I should wish, I eome time ago re- 
vised the old system of taxation and reduced the Innd-tax to 
three per cent. of the value of the land, so as the better to 
equalize the share borne by each class of the people. I now 
extend my consideration to agricultaral industry and the 
best way of relieving the farmers, and think it advisable to fur- 
ther reduce the Iand tax to two and a half percent. It is my 
wish that all my officers appreciating my motives, will do their 
atmost to reduco the annunl expenditure. 

“4th January 10th year of Meiji (1877).” 


We are, however, inclined to think that the issue of the 
above Notification, though apparently designed to reduce the 
land-tax by one-sixth, was not grounded on the idea that 
the Government ought to adopt such a measure because of 
Article 6 of the ‘ax Revision Regulations on account of the 
commodity taxes having exceeded two million yen. We believe 
that the Cabinet had in view the attainment of certain ends 
apart from the tenor of that Article. Whether this be the case 
or not, it is unuecessary for us to investigate their motives ; 
neither need we push our comments so far as to reach the true 
cause. Facts show that the nmount of the land-tax in the 9th 
fiscal year being yen 43,023,425 the reduction of it by oue- 
sixth, say yen 7,170,571, mast be held far greater in proportion 
than the increase in the commodity-taxes. 

- The reduction of taxes on laud may enhance its value and 
thereby not affect the revenue so far as the result is concerned. 
Nevertheless, it is manifest that, as the amount collected in the 
enauing year only reached upwards of 39,450,000 yen, the 
Notification of 4th January, 1877, curtailed the revenue by more 
than 3,500,000 yen. After the 10th year of Meiji the decrease 
in the land-tax was followed by a remarkuble increase in the 
amount of the commodity-tax. It is worthy of notice, that the 
tapidity with which the augmentation was effected was so ex- 
traordinary that, after deducting the oue-sixth of the land-tax, 
there still remained a surplus. ‘This is said to be due to Notifi- 
eation No. 81, issued by the Privy Council in December, 1877, 
revising the saké tax. The following table will show the 
amounts collected uader the revised tuxes :— 


Tax on Saké and Tax on Weights 


other liquors ... yen 3,050,316 | and Measures ...yen 1,976 
Tax on Tobacco ... 227,080 | Tax on Silkworm 
Tax on Productions Egg-cards...  ... 179,618 
of Hokkaido 361,120, Tax on Shipping 194,738 


Tax on Vehicles ... 261,663 
Tax on Patent 
medicines ... 87,089 


Thus there was an excess yer 2,363,600 over the two nillion 
yen. Notwithstanding the abolition of the tax on silk-worm 
egg cards in 1878, and alteratious made in the collection of the 
saké tux by Notification No. 28 of the 28th September of the 
same year, the result was a still further increase in the revenue 
-derived from the commodity-tax, the total of which amounted 
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fiscal year the receipts from the 
taxes on saké and Hokkaido productions fell off, which neces- 
sarily diminished the revenue so that the amount collected was 
ouly yen 5,710,678. In the 13th fiscal year, owing to fresh taxes 
being imposed on saké and Hukkaido productions, there was a 
remarkable increase iu the revenue, it amounting tu yen 7,499,107. 
In the following year, 13th year of Meiji, the Privy Council 
again altered the regulations for collecting the saké tax by 
Notification No. 40. 


The new impost was as follows :—Brewing licence, yen 30; 
let class saké brewer, yen 2 per koku; 2nd class, yen 3 per koku: 
3rd cluas, yen 4 per Koku. Such an alteration in the assessment did 
not fail to increase the revenue considerably. Taxes on Patent 
Medicines increased in this year about two thousand yen. Not- 
withstanding a decrease of some three thousand yen in the 
trade-taxes, owing to the issue of Notification No. 26 which 
abrogated the licence fees of retailers and pediars, the amount 
collected reached the total of yen 12,099,584. It will be seen 
that after allowing for the two million yen, if one-sixth of the 
land-tax collected in the 9th year of Meiji be deducted, the 
commodity-tax still leaves a balance to the good of yen 
4,920,000. The 15th year of Meiji was also signalized by a 
remarkable increase in the amount collected from the com- 
modity-taxes. The cause of this was principally the increase in 
productions of Hokkaido and the abrogation of the charges for 
the transportation and sale of the productions which had pre- 
viously been deducted from the price realized. These charges 
under the new system were to be defrayed by the Treasury. 
The revision of the saké tax also led, as might have been expected, 
to an increase in the quantity brewed. The amount now 
collected was yen 12,728,207, which, after deducting. the two 
million yen aud the sixth of the land-tax, leaves a surplus of 
about five and a half million yen. Below we give a comparative 
table showing the variations in the commodity-tax and also its 
comparison to the reduction made in the land-tax in 1877, viz. 
yen 7,170,578 -— 


Excess of Comparison of 
Commodity- Cominodity- 
Amoant of taxes overtwe taxes with yen 
Period. Cummodity-tazes, = million yen. 7,170,578. 

10th year ...... n 4,363,600 yen 2,263,600 yer 2,806,978 deficit. 
11th year...... 6,380,245 4,380,245 790,333 deficit. 
12th year ...... 5,710,678 3,710,678 1,459,900 deficit. 
13th year 7,499,107 5,499,107 328,521 surplus. 
14th year ...... 12,092,584 10,099,584 4,929,006 surplus. 
15th year ...... 12,728,207 10,728,207 5,587,629 sarplas, 


Tt can easily be seen from the above that the amount collected 
from the comimodity-taxes has increased year by year. After 
the 13th year a gradual increase is likewise noticeable in the 
surplus left over after deducting the half per cent. of the land- 
tax which was remitted in 1877. These figures show that it is 
time the Government should take ateps to further reduce the 
land-tax in conformity with Article 6 of the Tax Revision 
Regulations. This proposition may be further coufirmed by the 
fact that various steps have be taken by the Authorities, since 
last year, to increase the income derivable from the commo- 
dity-taxes. On the 27th October last the Privy Council issued 
Notification No. 51, which brought the Patent Medicine Stam 
Act into force on the Ist January this year. On the 27t 
December they again revised the system of taxation on the 
brewing of saké by Notification No. 61, and on the same day by 
Notification No. 68 altered the tobacco regulations. The tax 
on patient medicine dealers imposed in 1877 was as follows :— 


Annual trade-tax on each patent medicine ... yer 2.00 


Licence feo for 82Me ..........seee-sererecrsseeseres op -20 
Retail licence to sell patent medicines ........ ,,  -20 
Pedlar's licence .......ccs-sesscscees eccccccsecsscccocs 99 


Now since the Medicine Stamp Act has been enforced by 
Notification No. 51 each package has to bear a stamp equal to 
10% of the value of the medicine. As regards the eaké tax, 
every time reforms have been introduced into the regulations, 
the rate of assessment has increased, and it now is as follows :— 


Licence for a single brewery ............ yen 30.00 


First class sak6... . ssscccccccccsceccsceeeee » 4.00 per koka. 
Second clags ,, -s..0.seesseeee acc cccccecscees » 500 , 
Third class 4, «.seeseeee cecescccccececseeee 9p 6.00 4, 9 


From this it will be seen that the increase amounts on Ist 
class saké to 100 °/., 2nd class nearly 70 °/,, and 8rd class to 50 
*),as compared with the sum produced by the previous impost. 
As we have not yet been able to obtain the estimates for the 
current year, we cannot give the exact amount expected to be 
realized from saké, but, making a rough calculation based upon 
the last year's returns, we should say that it will not fall short 
of yen 17,940,000. Further, as the amount of first class saké 
brewed is greatly in excess of the second class, and the third 
class being but a small item, we consider that the new regula- 
tions will undoubtedly augment the revenue much more than 
we have estimated. 

As regards the tobacco tax, according to Notification No. 50 
issued in October 1875, it is as follows :— 
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Licence for wholesale tobacconists.........++s00-+ yen 10.00.0 
os » retail o catictarsrtbeateny tig ORO: 
Stamp for prepared tobacco, value 5 sev... 0.1 rin 
” ” ” ” ” 10 ” 8 i. pan 
” ” ” ” "” ” 2 0 s 
’ ” ” ” ” Sr 7 
‘. ” ” ” ” 70 eo. 3.0 bas) 
Now under the present system it is assessed ns follows :— 
Manufacturer's licence (per annum) ........ - yen 15.00 
Broker's = Re iistcaio Geto 
Retail dealer's __,, pe ewess Can AOD 


and the tobacco has to be stamped according to the followiug 
scale :— 


Tobacco weighing 100 Tobacco ing 100 Tobacco weighing 100 
momme 25 sen. mommne to 50 sen, =momme worth above 50sen. 
Weight. Stamp. Weight. Stamp. Weight. Stamp. 
5 momme 2rin 5 momme 3 rin 5 momme 4 rin 
10 momme 4 rin 10 momme 6 rin 10 momme_ 8 rin 
15 momme 6 rin 15 momme 9 rin 15 momme 12 rin 
20 momme 8 rin 20 momme 12 rin 20 momme 15 rin 
30 momme 12 rin 30 momme 18 rin 30 momme 24 rin 
50 momme 2aen 50 momme 3 sen 50 momme 4 sen 
100 momme 4 sen 100 momme 6 sen 100 momme 8 Ben 


From the above it may be inferred that there will be a large 
increase in the returus from thiscommodity also,and there 
is no doubt but that the revenue for this year will greatly 
exceed tliat of last year, the increase in the saké tax aloue 
being estimated at seven and a half million yen. Banishing for 
the moment all calculations of an increase in other articles, we 
may atill safely assert that the -increase on saké, added to the 
estimate of last year’s commodity taxes, will bring the tolal to 
yen 20,228,207. And therefore, even if unforseen circum- 
stances arise to reduce the amount collected upon some of 
the articles, the deficiency would be more than counterbalanced 
by the increase upon tobacco and patent medicines, and 
the grand total will not be less than twenty million yen. If 
our calculations are correct, the commodity-taxes, afler de- 
ducting the two million yen mentioned in Article 6 of the 
Tax Revision Regulations and the one-sixth of the land-tax 
remitted in 1877, will still leave a balance of about yen 
10,830,000. Thus far we have carried our comments, but it is 
necessary now that we should refer to a question we have not 
yet properly considered. It seems to us that the compound 
term “commodity-taxes,” mentioned in Article 6, includes so 
many articles that it is almost impossible for us to limit their 
number or to classify them. ‘bis leads us to ee that 
the items included under this heading might greatly 
increased if the matter were properly investigated. Hence 
we iufer that althongh we have included under this heading 
saké, tobacco, vehicles, shipping dues, silkworm eggs, weights 
and measures, and the productions of Hokkaido, atill there may 
be many others which equally claim to be ennumerated in this 
class. As to the exact classification, we leave it to the observa- 
tion and consideration of the eminent men of the empire. Some 
may be inclined to criticize us by stating that what are termed 
commoddity-taxes must be those exclusively levied on commodi- 
ties and not inclading trade and license taxes. It is not neces- 
sary here to comment on the value or otherwise of this 
proposition. Eveu if we admit the force of the argument and 
withdraw the items of trade and licence from the category, 
which altogether only amount to yen 1,135,239, we still have a 
balance (estimating as we showed before that the total would be 
20 millions) of y~: 18,660,000. Then, deducting as before the 
two millions and the one-sixth of the land-tax, we still believe 
that there will be a surplus of not leas than yen 9,689,422 at the 
lowest estimate. Had we the opportunity of extending our 
calculations to all the sources of revenue, we believe that we 
should arrive at an estimate of increase, much larger than that 
we have here shown, 

Such being the case, it may reasonably be expected that the 
Government will soon adopt measures tu reduce the land-tax 
for the second time. We hope that our confidence in this is 
not illusory. In other words, that the Government will not 
disappiout us, Itisa most important matter that a Govern- 
ment should keep its promises. In Japan the most important 
industry is agriculture, to which the Mikado directs his earnest 
attention. All the officials of the State who assist Luu Emperor 
in the management of the uational affairs, ought to sympa- 
thize with him, and exercise a wise discretion in respect to 
agricultural matters. We pray that the sixth article of the 
Tax Regulations will by the happiness it produces be made to 
shine as brilliantly as the sun, and expect with thirty million of 
our fellow people the enforcement of a second Notification 
reducing the rate of the land-tax. 


_———_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_————T—————- 
SUNDAY CHURCH SERVICES. 


Christ Church : 11 A.at. and 5.30 p.at, 

Tnion Church: 11 A.M. and 8 P.M, 

Roman Catholic Church : 8 and 9.30 A.M. 

English Church, No. 12, Sakaicho, Kiridoshi, Shiba, Tokiyo : 11 A.M. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 





For Week Beainntxo Fripvay, Aprit 13rn, 1883. 
Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hongs, Tokiyo, Japan, 
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REMARKS. 


Heavy line represents barometer. 
Light continuous line—max. & min. thermometers. 
——.—_—.—.—.—.—.—-—_—_representa velocity of wind. 
cenceanesier incense plang emaacennnaenneeaess PP OTOC NES Of MUNIN, 
Max. velocity of wind 31.7 miles per hour noon Saturday. 

The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level of 
the sea. 

The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 30.401 


inches on Wednesday at 6 a.m., and the lowest was 29.859 inches 
on Saturday at 6 p.m. : 
The highest temperature for the week was 73.8 on Saturday, and 
the lowest was 37.0 on Tuesday. The maximum and minimum for 
the corresponding week of last year were 67.4 and 38.0 respectively. 
The total amount of rain for the week was 0-951 inches, against 
1°476 inches for the correspouding week of last year. 











SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE, 


ARRIVALS. 

April 14, British bark Clara Babynan, Wm. Dick, 343, from Takao, 
Sugar, to Boyes & Co. 

April 14, British bark Awstria, Dakin, 1,105, from New York, 
October 24th, 43,075 cases Kerosene oil, to Frazar & Co. 

April 15, Japanese steamer Wakanowra Maru, A. F. Christensen, 
1,342, from Kobe, April 13th, General, to M. B. Co. 

April 15, Japanese steamer Tokai Maru, Franck, 652, 
General, to M. B. Co. 

April 15, Japanese steamer Jforai Afaru, 407, from Yokkaichi 
General, to M. B. Co. , 

April 16, French steamer Menzaleh, Homery, 1,273, from Hongkong, 
April 10th, Mails aud General, to M. M. Co. , 

April 17, Japancse steamer Taganoura Maru, Matsumoto, 448, from 

. Yokkaichi, General, to M. B. Co. 

April 18, Japanese steamer Takachiho Maru, C. Nye, 1,407, from 
Kobe, April 16th, General, to M. B. Co. 

April 18, Japancse steamer 7hkasago Maru, C. Youn »: ene 
Hakodate, April 16th, General, to M. B.Co. a a 
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April 19, American steamer City of Peking, G. G. Rerry. 3,129, for 
San Francisco, March 29th, Maila and General, to P. M. Co. 

April 19, Japanese steamer Horai Maru, 407, from Yokkaichi, 
General, to M. B. Co. : 

April 20, German barque Ferdinand, Westergaard, 416, from Takao, 
March 31st, 9,580 piculs Sugar, to Chinese. 

April 20, Japanese steamer //iroshima Maru, E. W. Haswell, 1,158, 
from Shanghai and ports, Maila aud General, to M. B.Co. 


—_—_—_————_—_--—-————— 


DEPARTURES. 

April 15, Japanese steamer Taganvura Maru, Matsumoto, 448, for 
Yokkaichi, General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

April 16, Japanese steamer Niigata Bfaru, J. Wynn, 1,096, for 
Hakodate, General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

April 16, Japanese steamer Hurai Maru, 407, for Yokkaichi, Gene- 
ral, despatched by M. B. Co. 

April 16, Japanese steamer Walanoura Maru, Christensen, 1,133, for 
Kobe, General, despatched by M. B: Co. 

April 1S, German schooner H. Bremer, Bremer, 322, for Nagasaki, 

allast, despatched by Captain. 

April 17, British steamer AAica, P. Harris, 1,419, for Hongkong 

a dad and Nagasaki, Mails and General, despatched by P. & 


April 17, British ship Tsernogora, Cann, 1,561, for Moilo, Ballast, 
despatched by Cornes & Co. 

April 17, Japanese steamer Zoyoshima Maru, Hubbard, 697, for 
Kobe, General, despatched by M. B. Co. 

April 19, British steamer Carzarronshire, Wm. Patrick, 1,531, for 

be, Original cargo, despatched by Adamson, Bell & Co. 

April 19, Japanese steamer Kosuge Afaru, 1,004, for Kamaishi, 
General, despatched by Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha. 

April 20, British barque Bothwell Castle, J. Romney, 594, for Naga 
eaki, Ballast, despatched by Walrh, Hall & Co. 

April 20, Japanese eteamer Shinagawa Maru, Kilgour, 908, for 
Shanghai, General, deepatched by M. B. Co. 

April 20, Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, W. Walker, 1,096, for 
Shanghai and porte, Maile and Generale, despatched by M. B. Co. 

April 21, American steamer City of Peking, G. G. Berry, for Hong- 

ong, Mails and General, Seepeteben by P. M. Co. 

April 20, Japanese steamer Horai Maru, 407, for Yokkaichi, 

General, despatched by M. B. Co. 





PASSENGERS. 

Per Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, from Kobe :—Duke of 
Athole, Mr, and Mrs. O. de Clermont, Lieutenant-Colonel Finch, 
Lieutenant-Colonel H. Drummond Moray, Bishop C. M. Williams, 
Captain Neil Douglas, Messrs. J. Conder, G. H. Prichard, and 2 
Japanese in cabin ; and 1 European and 138 Japanese in steerage. 

Ber Japanese str. Horai Maru, from Yokkaichi :—82 Japanese. 

Per French steamer Jfenzaleh, from Hongkong :—Count and 
Countess Denhoff, Ambassador of Germany to Japan, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bhoda, children and servants in cabin. 

Per British steamer Khira, for Hongkong vid Kobe and Naga- 
eaki :—Mr. and Mrs. F. Smith, 2 children and servant, Dr. and Mre. 
Buckle, Mrs. Ah Chew, 2 children and servant, Mrs. Chan Sess and 
servant, Messre, A. Stephenson, Takata, Ford, Granwald, Leong 
Chark Kwan, and Ho Nue Kuay in cabin; and 26 Japanese in 
stee 

Per Jap. str. Taganoura Mars, from Yokkaichi :—120 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Takachiho Maru, from Kobe :— Captain 
Fletcher, Mr. Rushton and 10 Japanese in cabin. 

Per American steamer City of Peking, from San Francisce :— 
ALE. Sugi Magoshicbiro, Minister to Hawaii, Messrs. Ishibashi, K. 
Sugi, Nagasaki, F. Kakiwuchi, General Foote and wife, U.S. Mini- 
eter to Korea, Chas. Scudder, Secretary to Minister, Miss A. M. 
Bourn, W. P. Sprague, Miss N. Diamant, Miss F. J. Hall, Mies Mf. 
Berry, Captain W. P. McCann, U.S.N., Captain J. N. Miller, U.S. 
N.. Crenteoant S.C Lemly, U.S.N., Messrs. Everett Frazar, David 
McKay, C. Cromer, Rell Varnum, and Geo. Hamilton ia cabin ; and 
2 Japanese in steerage, For Hongkong: Mr. J: C. Tyler, Jun. in 
cabin ; and 153 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kosuge Maru, for Kamaishi :—Mr. and 
Mre. Lester, 2 children and servants in cabin. 

Per Japanese str. Horai Maru, from Yokkaichi :—82 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Hiroshima Maru, from Shanghai and 

rte Mr. and Mrs, Haines, Mrs: Stevens, Meesra. H. Condor, J. 

Morse, J. J. Howard, O. Goodwin, E. Hunt, R. A. Wylie, A. 
McConachie, J. Steibel, J. Mingard, D. F. Smith, A. Anatoly, 
Kawasaki, Senke, Kondo, Saisho, and Oofaji in cabin ; and 2 Euro- 

, 7 Chinese, and 263 Japanese in steerage. For San Francisoo : 
Bre. Bisbee, 2 children and nurse, Mrs. C. E Hill, and Miss N. 
Truck in cabin. For Hamburg: Mr. W. Loventzen in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagoya Marx, for Shanghai and ports :— 
H.E. Oyama, H.E. Sasaki, Mrs. Sprague, Miss J. Hal, Miss Dia- 
ment, Colonel Otsuki, Colonel Shimadzu, Captain Creiton, Messrs. 
W. Curtis, E. Reboff, C. Lucas, M. Ringer, A. H. Cole, C. Cronin, 
C. E, Stephens, Nishiyama, Makimura, K. Shimada, S. Takeno- 
uchi, Shimada, Tsukuda, J. Awoyama, K. Yamada, S. Yamada, Ito. 
U. Kawamura, Y. Sato, K. Matsuda, O. Sai, Nishikawa, Fukui, and 
Shinakawa in cabin. 





CARGOES. 
Per British steamer Khica, for Hongkong vid Kobe and Naga- 
eaki :—Silk for London 48 bales. 
Per Japancse str. Hiroshima Maru, form Shanghai and ports :— 
Treasure, $41,400.00. 
Per Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, for Shanghai and ports :— 
Treasure, $5,600.00. 


Google 





REPORTS. 


The Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Captain Christensen, 
reports leaving Kobe on the 13th April, at 6 p.m., with light south- 
westerly winds xnd fine clear weather to Vries Island ; thence to 
port moderate N.E. winds and rain. Arrived at Yokohama on the 
15th instant, at 6 am. 

The Japanese steamer Zakachiko Maru, 
having experienced light variable winds 
out the entire passage. 

The American steamer City of Peking, Captain G.G. Berry, reports 
leaving San Francisco on the 29th March, at 2 p.m., and had clear 
weather, fair winds, and smooth sea ; time, 19 days and 21 hours. 

The J apanese steamer Hiroshima Marw, Captain E. W. Haswell, 
reports having experienced light S. winds to Nagasaki; thence to 
Shimonoseki strong N.E. gale and rainy weather; thence to 
Kobe N.E. winds and fine weather ; and thence to port strong N.E. 
winds and rain. 


a 
VESSELS ON. THE BERTH. 


Cassandra, for Havre and Hamburg vii porte, quick despatch. — 
Simon, Evers & Co, 


City of Tokio, for San Francisco via Honolulu, April 22nd.—P. Mf. Co, 
Glenavon, for New York via Suez Canal, during May.—Jardine, 


Matheson & Co. 
Glenfruin, for New York vii Saez Canal, during May.—Jardine, 
Hiroshima Maru, for Shanghai and porta, April 25th, at 6 p.m.— 


Captain C. Nye, reports 
and fine weather through- 





Matheson & Co. 

Lard of the token for New York via patch. 

of the Isles, for New York Suez Ca uick des _- 

Smith, Baker & Co. aha 

Lydia, German steamer, for Havre and Hamburg, April despateh.— 
Simon, Evers & Co. : 

Moser, for New York vii Suez Canal, quick despatch.—Smith, 
Baker & Co. ; 

Tanais, for Hongkong, April 22nd, at 9 a.m.—M. Mf. Co. 


ee 
MEN-OF-WAR. 

Sheldrake, British gunboat, Marcus L. Bridger, 455 4-guns, 370 
H.P., from a crtiae. - : : 

eee 

VESSELS IN HARBOUR. 

Are — schooner, Gus. Isaacson, 50, from North Pacific — 

Alma, Am. schr., Tibbey, 35, from Hakodate.—J. D. Carroll & Co. 

Austria, British bark, Dakin, 1,105, from New York.—Frasar & Co. 

Black Diamond, Ger. bq., Boyd, 585, from Puget Sound.—P. Bohm, 

saul Afarden, British 3-masted echooner, Marden, from Takao, 

inese. 

Chocorva, American ship, E. A. Locke, 1,168, from Middlesbro’. — 
C. Illies & Co. 

Clara es British bark, Wm. Dick, 313, from Takao.—Boyes 
& Co. 

Continental, American ship, C. Clarke, 1,712, from New York.—C. 
& J. Trading Ca 

Diana, Am. schr., J. H. Petersen, 77, from Kurile I'ds.—Captain. 

Earl Granville, British ship, Reynolds, 1,198, from New York vik 
Anjer.—Frazar & (‘o. 

Eliza, Am. schooner, Abbot, 118, from Kobe.—Smith, Baker & Co: 

Emma T. Crowell, American ue, A. S. Pendleton, 1,086, from 
New York via Hongkong.—Frazar & Co. 

E. von Beaulieu, British barque, 353, from Nagasaki.—A. Clark. 

Feliz, Russian schooner, Stenberg, 65, from North Pacific.—Master. 

L. B. Gilchrist, American ship, 8. Watts, 1,158, from New York.— 
Fraser, Farley & Co. 

Lord of the Isles, British steamer, Felgate, 1,586, from London vif 
Hongkong.—Smith, Baker & Co. 

Menzaleh, French str., Homery, 1,273, from Hongkong.—M.M. Co. 

Minerva, German brig, Buhme, 319, from Takao.—Chinese. 

Northern Light, American bark, Hamilton, 380, from whaling. 
cruise.—Captain. 

Oswald, German barque, Bo , 445, from Ni .—P. Bohm, 

Otome, American echooner, W. Hardy, 42, from Kurile Islands.— 
Owston, Snow & Co. 

Otsego, American schooner, E. Pierce, 36, from North Pacific 
Ocean.—Master. 

Rose, Am. schooner, J. Wileon, 36, from Kurile Ielands.— Captain. 

Rose, American schooner, F. Brassey, 72, from North Pacific 
Cruise. —M. Ginsberg. 

Sophie, Rus. brig, P. Lemascheffsky, 330, from Barracoutra.—F. Rets. 

Tanais, French str., Drujon, 1,735, from Hongkong.—M. M. Co, 

Undaunted, 7 aialeas ship, J. Hamilton, from New York.—C. & J. 
Trading Co. 

Zephyr, British echooner, Ewalt, 38, from Behring Sea.—Hodnet. 





PAPER CURRENCY QUOTATIONS. 


(For Week Ending the 20th of April, 1883.) 


PREMIUM ON SILVER YEN. A. M. | Noon. |Closing. 














Saturday ..........00-.006. eccssccee April 14 37 37 373 
Monday .....ccecsscsessece veces gp = («16 «| 87 37 37% 
Tuesday ...ccecccceece sessessceces gp. 7 «| 87 87 874 
Wednesday ............045 Scessense, | “ge 18 373 37 373 
Thureday  .......ssseeees easeeseee 1.8 19 37 37 37% 
Friday ....... edceeetaneces Seudeedace™. S95 20 81 31 $13 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 





IMPORTS. 


Business has fallen off during the week in Yarns, and prices are weaker. ‘There has been rather more doing 
in Shirtings at lower quotations, In Aousselines there has been s fair business. Other Goods call for no special 
remark, aud there is but little doing in Metals. 





COTTON YARNS :— COTTON PIECE GOODS :— 
Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium ... per pical $25.50 to 28.25 Taffachelas ... ... .-. 13 yds. 48 per piece... $1.75 to 2.075 
Good to Best... ... .. oo 29.00 to 80.60 | WOOLLENS :— 
Bombay, No. 20 do. . we ve op 25-5000 28.25 | Plain Orleans... ... ves see 40-82 yds. 82 in. ... $3.80 to 5.25 
Nos. 28 to 33 Common to Medium ... 81.50 to 32.50 | Figured Orleans ... ... .. 29-31 ,, 81,, ... 3.25 to 4.00 
’ ” to Best... we oo $2.75 to 34.75 | Italian Cloth... ... wes ve. 80 gp 804, « 0.18 to 0.80 
i BE tO 42 22. coe cee cee cee ee a 85.50 to 37.50 Monseeijnes de sear or ot - be sai 406 on to 0.15% 
DOTNET do. Yusen 24 ,, 305, ... 0.30 to037% 
Grey shirtings 28 5 om Bene Sr ee aye te Hien Cloths, Pilots ssn sos ace ace BA gn BB ap mee 030 to 0.48 
T! Cloth :—7 tb ise”. Soe 24 yde. 82 in. per piece 1.423 to 1.55 Lipo x ae He : a = 0.30 om 
oh phar vos ea a n Mn #8 ets peared Blankets, scarlet and green, 6 to 5 Ibe, per Ib... 0.85 to 0.40 
— eee iy) fi) oe be 
Cotton Italians & Sateens Black 32 ryard 0.07 to0.09 | IRON:— 
Turkey Reds: 3 to 24 tb 24 yds. 30 ,, Por piece 1.18 to 1.45 Flat Bare gin... oc. ses see ace cee cee one $2.50 to 2.86 
0. 2hto2stb24,, 30,, ow» 1.45 to 1.60 - Big ask. hee 30s sass ane des, des BOB. 08.06 
ao. 8 we 24 80 Fe 1.65 to 1.80 Rounds and squares up to $ in. ... 2 wee vee 62.95 60 8.05 
Velvets:—Black ... ...35 », 22., » 6.00 006.90 Nailrod assorted... ... see aes toe nee wee eee 2:25 to 2.60 
Victoria Lawns ... ... 12 ,, 42-3 se 0.723 to 0.80 do. smalleize ...0 00.0 1. 1c cee cee cee 2.85 to 8.00 


KEROSENE.—No sales of oil have been reported during the past week, buyers being unwilling to operate 
although their holdings are very light. Deliveries have amounted to 12,000 cases. Stocks have been further increased by 
the arrival of the Austria with 42,000 cases, making our present supply some 412,000 cases sold and unsold vil. Quota- 
tions are unchanged. 


Devoe .. ce ceo” cus,sienw:~St«stwne: CRO, $1.90 | Other brands... ... ...  ... per onse, $1.80 to 1.82 


SUGAR.—Notwithstanding free arrivals and floating cargoes shortly due, prices have been maintained during the 
interval. The business dune, however, has been on a small scale. 





White, No.1 ccc sce cee sce sce ave por plenl, $8.60 409.00 | White, No.4 ww. ce cee coe aoe Per Ploul, $6.25 to 6.75 
oe es Sees ade: eae aahes WOed ai 8.00 to 8.60 en tee seas nanos ens Ses ahs idle es 5.25 to 5.50 
bagi ee BE eee gin: sa). obey cease’ bg 7.25 to 8.00 Brown Formosa =... see ase cee wee oe 8.90 to 8.96 

EXPORTS. 


SILK.—During the week there has again been a smal! business. Settlements do not exceed 150 piculse. Good 

silk is scarce especially in Filatures suitable for the United States Market. Stock shows a slight increase, being now 1,800 

iculs. Export to date is the largest ever known, viz., 25,609 bales, against 17,247 bales to the same date last season. 
e out-going American and French steamers will probably bring the total up to, at least, 26,000 bales. 


Hanke—No. land 2... 0. oe cee cee tee eee None Filatares—No. 2 ... sco coe coe coe coe cee vee $590 to 600 
ea tn Ben cen cee cee cee cee cee vee $510°t0 520 Kakedas—Extra ... ... vee see ane cee ve 620 to 630 
e ML DB use cee cee ee cee ate cee vee 480 to 490 a No. 1 kes tee ate ase tae eee 690 to 600 
‘3 »» 8 and Inferior ses coe cee cee cee = 430 to 460 as aM 3 aes cee cee nee tee cee wee eee «6568 to 570 

Filatures—Extra ... 0.0.0.2. sce coe we tee ee 640 to 660 e Inferior 0.0... sce cee tee tee wee | 460 to 530 
os No. 1,10 to13 ... 20 coe cee cee tee None Hamateky—land2 ... ... 1. ose see cee coe 450 to 460 
vi op Mp AE WO 1G vce: cin Seu Sede: 0s, oss 610 to 680 a Sand Inferior... ... 0. 0. see soe 880 to 420 


TEA.—Nothing of interest has transpired in thie article. It is yet too early for any reliable reports regarding the 
new crop, but the Japanese report it to be progressing favorably. 





EXCHANGE. 


The business transacted dnring the week has been extremely small, and rates close firm at the following 
quotations :-— 










Sterling—Bank Bills on demand .............0.s0ce0ees 3/7§ On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight ..........c000 ; %, discount. 
. op §«=4€months’ sight ..........cccsceeeeeree 3/8 On Shanghai—Bank sight.......00....-.-000« cove 42 
” Private 4 months’ sight .. wee 8/! Py Private 10 days’ sight. . 73 
sé ae 6 ,, i 3/8 On New York—Bank Bills on demand . . 88 

On Paris—Bank sight...........ce0-se00 4.58 is Private 30 days’ sight .. . 89 
a Private 6 months’ sight . wooo 4.708 On San Francisco—Bauk Bills on demand - 884 
Hongkong—Bank sight ........ sseetesoceees we 2% discount, - Private 30 daya’ sight ......... 89 


SHIPPING. 


Enquiry for vessels for coastwise business, more especially for the voyage from Nagasaki to Hongkong, was more 
lively during the past week, but as rates had not advanced much, vessels suitable for that business preferred other em- 
ployment, ro that settlements bave not been numerous. The Clara Babuyan and Ferdinand have arrrived from Takao 
with sugar, reporting three other vessels as loading there for this port when they left. The American ship Chocorua 
proceeds to Kobo during next week to complete her discharge, when she will go on to Iloilo, there to load for Buston. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. Whatever 
is intended for insertion in the “Japan WEEKLY MAIL,” must be 
authenticated by the name and address of the writer, not for publi- 
cation, but as a guarantee of good faith. J 

It is ey requested that all letters on business, relating to 
ee ob-printing, or Accounts, be addressed to the 

ANAGER: 

And that literary contributions of every description be addressed 
to the Epiros. 


YOKOHAMA: SATURDAY, APRIL 27rn, 1883. 





DEATH. 


Died at hie residence, No: 49, Taukiji, Tokio, on Thursday, the 
26th April, Dr. Frepreicx Krecxer, aged 40 years. 


NOTES. 


The distarbances at Fakushima, of which the public has 
lately heard so much, appear to have been unaccountably 
exaggorated. Of 58 persons arrested on a charge of a high 
treason, 51 have been acquitted and only seven remanded. 
The authorities deemed the matter sufficiently important 
to justify the opening of an Extraordinary Court ( Keto- 
hein), whose jurisdiction extends only to persons arraigned 
upon charges of treason. Here the prisoners were ex- 
amined on the 18th instant, with the result above noted, 
and the impartiality and thoroughness of the proceedings 
have elicited unqualified praise from the people at large. 
The vernacular journals of every political party concur in 
commending the Court and congratulating the prisoners. 
It is felt, however, that the police have been gravely in 
fault. Mistaken arrests occur everywhere, and it may very 
well happen that in cases of treason committals take placo 
on insufficient evidence, but the police authorities of 
Fukushima have apparently a great deal more to answer 
for than errors of judgment. Accusations of another and 
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more unfortunate character are preferred against them. If 
half of what the suspects tell be trae—and there seem to 
be no valid reasons for rejecting their story altogether— 
they were subjected to most inhuman treatment, and in some 
cases forced by suffering to incriminate themselves. One 
man—Kariyado Nakaye—gave the details of the methods 
employed by the police, declaring that he was kept stand- 
ing the under eaves of the station in the month of January 
during the greater part of three days and three nights, 
that he only received two meals during the whole of 
that time, and that at his examination he was 
severely beaten. It is only fair to observe, however, 
that these allegations were made by way of account- 
ing for a discrepancy between the man’s evidence at Fuku- 
shima and at Wakamatsu. When examined at the former 
place, he pleaded guilty, whereas at the latter, he maintained 
his innocence, and before the Extraordinary Oourt in 
Tokiyo he accounted for the change by asserting that he 
spoke originally under duress. Still, granting the full force 
of his motive to exaggerate under such cireumstances, the 
fact remains that he was acquitted by the Extraordinary 
Court, so that, whether for the reason he gave himself or 
for some other, the confession he made at first went for 
nothing. Another man said that he was severely beaten 
with a club at his preliminary examination, but as he was 
cast in a suit which he consequently brought against the 
police in the Court of Justice at Wakamatsu, we find some 
difficulty in crediting his story. Equally difficult, however, 
is it to suppose that all this is entirely without foundation, 
and we look with interest for the results of an investigation 
to which the conduct of the police is to be subjected by 
order of the Minister of Justice. Nothing could be more 
opposed to the spirit of Japanese progress than this re- 
turn to the methods of former days, and it is imperatively 
necessary that steps should be taken either to punish the 
police with examplary severity or to establish the fulse- 
hood of the charges preferred against them. 





We aro glad to observe that our articles with reference 
to the tea trade of Japan have not been ill-timed. There is 
considerable agitation ampng native producers. Meetings 
have been held; the Ise growers have petitioned the 
Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, and the Minister, 
in his turn, bas addressed a circular to the producers. 
Tho former, though satisfactory as an evidence of 
awakened interest, shows that the Ise folk have not 
thoroughly appreciated the nature of the reform which 
is most needed. ‘hey recognize, indeed, that their 
trade is threatened with virtual extinction unless some 
steps are taken to improve the quality of the tea, 
but they are content with saying that they propose 
to pay more attention to preparing and packing, 
and they pray tho Government to urge similar reforms 
upon producers elsewhere. This is all very well, but it 
leaves a good deal to be desired. So long as teas have to 
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bo refired at tho open ports, no really thorough remedy 
can bo applied. If the Ise people are in earnest, their 
only hope is to fire their teas thomselves and pack them 
in such a way as to be ready for export without farther 
handling. Thas only can the producer take his proper 
place in the trade. At present, he does not appear at all. 
Whether he sends the best or the worst chops to market, 
he is equally unknown. The toas, after they have been 
ye-mixed ‘and re-fired, go to America under foreign mer- 
chants’ marks, and thus the producer is deprived of all 
inducement to avoid. adulteration and prepare enrefully. 
It would be impossible to conceive & more pernicious 
system. No wonder that, under such conditions, Japa- 
nese tea ceases to command remunerative prices in 
America. Everybody is a loser on this side of the water, 
except, perhaps, the middlemen, who by skillful mixing, 
manage to obtain profitable prices from exporters. The 
Minister of Agricultare and Commerce says plainly enough 
in his Oireular that some improvement iu the method of 
firing is essential, He could not be more explicit without 
actually dictating details, but it can hardly be questioned 
that he is ready to assist in carrying out the reforms he 
recommends. What the Ise folks—we speak of them be- 
cause they appear to be most active—what the Ise folks 
have to do, is to strike ous some plau of firing and 
packing in their own province, to submit that plan for the 
approval of the Department of Agriculture and Commerce, 
and to petition for aid to put it into practice. They must 
be prepared to encounter opposition at the open ports. 
The middle-mon, who make profit at their expense, will 
be against them, and some foreign merchants, who 
only save themselves from heavy loss by their tea- 
firing charges, will be against them. But every re- 
form is attended with difficulties. They will have to be 
in. position to export the tea themselves, if it finds 
no market at the open ports. That need not deter 
them, though it is a measure to be avoided if pos- 
sible. ‘hey may be quite sure that consumers will even- 
tually come (o appreciate the advantages of pure, carefully 
prepared tea, free from gypsum, indigo, Prussian blue 
or any other nastiness, and that the difference between 
cleanly, fragrant, unadulterated leaves and the pollated 
stuff which finds its way Westward at present, will be 
thankfully recognized sooner or later. ‘The opportunity 
for reform ig unique; the necessity for it, imperative. 





Tho Liberal Gazette (Fiyu Shimbun) lias been the first 
to offend against the provisions of the new Press Laws. 
On the 18th instant it published, without permission, a 
report of the preliminary examination of the Fukushima 
suspects held at the Extraordinary Court of Tokiyo. This 
was a direct violation of the 83rd article of the Code, and 
the proprietors of the journal were fiued 100 yen. Oueo is 
really disposed to think that Japanese journalists court 
this species of notoriety. Nothing could be plainer than 
the probibition of the Codo, and nothing more certain than 
that the Fiyw Shimbun by deliberately disregarding that 
prohibition must come under the displeasure of the 
authorities, Yet the thing is done, and another item is thus 
added to the long list of punishments which to the care- 
less section, that is to the majority, of the public simply 
signify the suppression of free speech by irresponsible 
rulers. In this instance the Fiyw Shimbun subsequently 
published in a leading article other details clicited at the 
preliminary examinations, inlerspersing them with in- 
formation derived from private sources of its own. For 
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this obvious violation of the spirit, though not, perhaps, 
of tho letter of the law, it received no punishment, tho 
editor being merely requested to explain the grounds of 
his additional statements. It is impossble to escapo the 


apprehension that this secrecy with regard to judicial and 
other investigations will afford the press many opportuni- 
ties of violating the new code and at the samo time 
enlisting public sympathy. 


Among the contingencies which may bo conlomplatod 


in connection with America’s ratification of the Koroan 
Treaty, difficulties about the Chinese Immigration Bill 
occupy a prominent place. It is not, perhaps, likely that 
the Koreans will avail themselves to any great extent, for 
the present at all events, of the privileges conferred by the 
treaty. Some years must pass before they appreciate the 
attractions of the American labour market sufficiently to 
flock thither in inconvenient numbers. But what is to 
prevent the tido of Chinese emigration from finding a new 
outlet through the Korean peninsula? Certain it is that 
His Excellency Li Hung-chang is resolved to contrive 
that the China Merchants’ Steam Navigation Company 
shall absorb a lion's share of any profits accruing from the 
foreign commerce of the newly opened dependency. We 
noted in a recent issue, that the Manager of the Company, 
Mr. Tong King-sing, is now on his way to England for the 
purpose of purchasing some large steamers to be employed 
in the service of a China-European live under native 
management. Possibly the next thing we shall Lear will 
be, that the C.M.S.N. Company has organized an opposi- 
tion to the P.M.S.8. and O. & O. Companies, and that an 
important feature of the scheme is the carriage of Korean 
coolies to San Francisco. 
for Chinese really desirous of emigrating, to elude the pro- 
visions of the Angell-Swift Convention by temporsrily 
borrowing Korean nationality, and it would be impossible 
for America, at the very outset of her intercourse with 
a country hitherto absolutely secluded, to withhold a 
privilege so essential to liberal relations as the unrestricted 
immigration of the laboring classes. 


It would surely be very ensy 


Even granting, too, 
that the Chinese refrain from any such attempt as we have 


described, America’s position seems to be plainly illogical. 


The Secretary of State says that the anti-immigration 
treaty is not directed against all the yellow races of the 
Orient, but only agninst Chinese. Is it likely, however, 
that the good people of the Pacific Slope will admit this 
distinction? Certainly they will not be capable of making 
it for themselves. To them a coolie from Séul and a 
coolie from Shanghai will be one and the same thing, and 
whatever objections they have urged against Chinese im- 
migration on the score of dirt or immorality will apply 
with still greater force to Koreans. What we may antici- 
pate, however, is, that the good sense of the American 
nation will have rensyerted itself effectually beforo this 
question demands any practical solution. It must be 
frankly admilted that a more thoroughly medisval picce 
of legislation than the anti-immigration bill is not fur- 
nished by the records of any modorn State. ‘Ihe notion 
of a Government attempting to decide whom the people 
shall or shall not employ in the capacity of laborers, is 
worthy of the times wheu the legislature helped men to 
choose the cut of their coats or the shape of their boots. 
If American citizens did not want Chinese labour, all thoy 
had to do was to refrain from employing it That would 
have been the simple, common-sense remedy, aud to that 


remedy, wo entertain no doubt, America will resort before 
long. 
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Theo death of the late Dr. Frederick Krecker, of Tokiyo, 
was caused by eveuts that strongly attest the high sense 
of duty which guided his actions. Lis lifo was sacrificed 
in obedience to his obligations as a physician, and was 
surrendered with a courage aud a devotion as truly noble 
as if exhibited under conditions which would havo brought 
him public renown. While endeavouring to relieve the 
suffering of a patient attacked by a virulent fever, and 
belonging toa class so humblo as to forbid the hope of 
other reward than that arising from the conscionsuess of 
performing an act of humanity, Dr. Krecker contracted 
tho disease which terminated fatally on Thursday last. 
If it wero possible for those nearest to him to feel a mo- 
mentary consolation in the first hours of their affliction, 
they might find it in the knowledge that during his life 
he won the sincerest esteem and affcction of all who ob- 
served the fidelity, the gencrosity, aud the tender sympathy 
with which he pursued his honourable career, and that in 
the untoward circumstances of hia death he carned a still 
loftier titlo to the rospect and honoar of his fellow men. 





Wo have alluded elsowhere to the Mainichi Shimbun's 
general idens of the support its party receives and tho 
confidence they deserve, but wo do not find any reason to 
devote much space to a consideration of that journal's 
criticism of the Fapun Mail's arguments. Promising to 
expose the incorrectness of our views, our contemporary 
has commenced by misinterpreting them. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that wo never formulated such a trans- 
parently false doctrine as that “the development of the 
ability to bo freo depends upon length of time.”” What we 
did, and do, say is, that the exporience ofall nations can- 
not be entirely ignored in these matters; that in every 
part of the world considerable periods have been occupied 
in the transition from feudalism to constitutional forms 
of government; that although Japan has exceptional ad- 
vantages, sho canuot hope to acquire, without any serious 
effort, tho instincts essentiel to self-government—iustincts 
which, among the great masses of the people, have been 
virtually dormant for ten or fifteen centuries ; that if she 
already possesses those instincts, the fact is too inconsistent 
with the story of her past to be admitted without practical 
demonstration ; and that above all things it behoves her to 
proceed cautiously, since if there be one thing more than 
another which the history of nations has proved, it is that 
the first act of men prematurely enfranchiscd, is to vote 
thoir libertics away. 


o 
e ® 


Japan's situation is peculiar. She has passod through 
numerous changes with singlar immunity from violence or 
disturbanco, nnd her rcforms are conscqueutly accredited 
with a character of stubility which the rapidity of their 
accomplishment scems to contradict. It will scarcely be 
safe, however, to attach too much importance to tho peace- 
able nature of her efforts. We have to remember, that if 
she has escaped the unrensoning fever of rebellion, she 
has nevertheless been subjected to influences scarcely less 
perturbing. Her national prido—an almost morbidly active 
senso—deeply wounded by a sudden perception of the 
consequences which her isolation had entniled, lias im- 
pellod her to destroy the old framework of things with 
unsparing hands, and who will undertake to assert that 
the reforms inaugurated during this period of temporary 
excitement are really in harmony with tho character of 
her people? Is it not possiblo that her new instita- 
tions, especiniiy those very advauced forms which the 
Librals scck to sct up at once, bear the impress of the 
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prevailing excitement, and that the germs of sentiments 
destined some day to establish genuine political freedom 
have assumed a precocious activity ? Trae, every passing 
year lessens the apprehension which these hypotheses ex- 
cile, but until we can reckon with some degree of certainty 
on the permancnee of tho exceptioual conditions of mind 
produced by this exceptional pressure of circumstances, it 
would be rash to assume that the resulting form of Go- 
vernment can be easily maintained, and still more rash to 
pretend that the extremes proposed by the Liberals can be 
immediately reached with any reasonable hope of security. 


e 
e e 


In one instance the Mainichi Shimbun totally fails to 
apprehend our meaning. We wrote as follows :—“ If it 
be honestly believed that the people of Japan are fit to be 
thus enfranchised; that they are sufficiently endowed 
with that highest of faculties, the faculty responding to 
the law of equal freedom, and that the moral sense spoken 
of above is so amply diffused among them as to warrant 
tho removal of external restraint—then unquestionably 
it must be admitted that no justification whatever exists 
for tho restrictions imposed by Foreign Powers upon 
Japan's free exercise of her sovereign rights." Oar con- 
temporary interprets this as an assertion that there is no 
injustice in curtailing Japan’s sovereign rights as a nation, 
since she is devoid of somé of the faculties requisite for 
the enjoyment of complete independence. Is it necessary 
to sny that no such iuference is logically possible? To 
those foreigu writers—the “ indirect but zealous” allies of 
tho Liberals, according to the Mainichi Shimbun—who 


justify the anomalous privileges enjoyed by foreigners in 


this country by pretexting Japanese untrustworthiness 
and the lowness of Japan's moral standard, and who, in 
the samo breath, censure the Japanese Government's 
reluctance to introduce institutions not yet practicable in 
somo of the most advanced countries of the West—to 
these writers we say :—‘ Your position is untenable. If 
the Japanese are fit for the institutions you would have 
them unhesitatingly adopt, then you cannot logically main- 
tain that they are not fit to manage their own fiscal affairs 
or to exercise jurisdiction over everybody living in their 
territories.” But it does not in the least follow, that the 
fact of Japan’s unfitness for those institutions—if it be a 
fact—furnishes foreiguers with a warrant for depriving her 
of national privileges which every other state claims, and 
undoubtedly possesses, the right to exercise. If any such 
contention were valid, would not Englishmen or Americans 
be justified in claiming exterritorial privileges in Russia, 
for example, where the people's enfranchisement is still a 
a thing of the future? The question, whether or no they 
are prepared for parliaments and a free press, is one for 
the Japanese and the Japancse only to consider, but it 
will not do to pretend that they ere prepared for these 
latest products of progress and yet not prepared to be 
trusted with privileges which nobody dreams of denying 
to nations admittedly occuping inferior places in the scale 
of civilization. That is all we say, and the Adainichi Shim- 
bun might be better occupied than in founding discussions 
on such o false premise as the Japan Mail's defence of 
exterritoriality and opposition to treaty revision. 








The public loan bonds have risen in value, and whilst 
only a short time ago they were quoted at 72 or 73 yen, 
they are now worth above 84 yen. One merchant is said 
to have bought to the amount of 2,000,000 yen, saying 
that itis much more profitable to purchase them than 
to risk his capital in trade.—Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 
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THE UNEQUAL TAXATION OF FOREIGNERS 
AND JAPANESE. 


CORRESPONDENT makes some interesting re- 
marks on the subject of the equal—or rather, 
the unequal—taxation of foreigners and Japanese in 
Japan. He evidently regards with a repugnance which 
nine Englishmen out of ten will share, the pretence 
that we have any right to live here at a less cost than 
the Japanese themselves, or that, being exempted from 
the payment of taxes at home on the ground of residence 
abroad, we should also be exempted from the payment 
of taxes in Japan on the ground that we are not Japa- 
nese. Such a double-barrelled pretext is decidedly 
convenient, but it is not one of which many honest 
men will be disposed to avail themselves. There is no 
denying ordisguising the fact, that with things regulated 
as they are at present, a native merchant and a foreign 
merchant, living side by side in Yokohama, carry on 
their trades under circumstances less favorable to the 
former than to the latter, eo far at least as taxation is 
concerned. But, on the other hund, the advantage in 
point of facilities is against the latter, and this, as we 
pointed out in our last issue, seems a fair set-off to the 
difference of taxation. ‘Old Resident,” however, takes 
exception to this view. He thinks that we lack those 
facilities by our own choice and not by Japan’s exclu- 
siveness. The whole country would be opened to- 
morrow, did we only consent to accept native jurisdiction, 
or in other words, did we consent to place ourselves on 
the same footing as Japanese. But we do not consent. 
We prefer to preserve our own jurisdiction at the ex- 
pense of larger facilities, and “Old Resident” is of 
opinion that having deliberately made this election, we 
have no right to employ it as a pretext for the assump- 
tion of exceptional privileges. 

‘Logically speaking, we see no escape from this 
dilemma, and we may supplement our correspondent’s 
remarks by observing, that the argument of unequal 
facilities cannot possibly be advanced by the so-called 
“Champions of foreign rights.” For they have stoutly 
maintained that foreigners would derive no benefit from 
the complete opening of the country, and that, so far 
as the present residents of the treaty ports are con- 
cerned, they desire nothing less. Experience in China 
shows, they say, that by increasing the area of commer- 
cial transactions, no equivalent increase of the trans- 
actions themselves is obtained. Expenses grow, but 
not profits. Now, if these things be credible, it follows 
inevitably, that our position in Japan, though not 
absolutely of our own choosing, is what we should 
choose did the choice lie with us. Palpably, therefore, 
it would be a gross injustice to found a plea for exemp- 
tion from taxation on a state of affairs which we main- 
tain by preference. 

Our correspondent, however, apparently loses sight 
of one, not unimportant, point—namely, that the fo- 
reign residents themselves are not free to make any 
election in the matter of exterritoriality. There 
are many of them who would gladly submit to 
Japanese jurisdiction on condition that all restric. 
tions on trade and travel were removed. But 
they are not free agents. Their Governments under- 
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take to decide these questions for them-—doubtless 
because Ministers in London or Washington are better 
competent to judge what suits the interests of English- 
men or Americans in Yokohama or Tokiyo than those 
Englishmen and Americans themselves. So long as the 
treaties remain in their present form, we must needs 
be content with partial intercourse and restricted facili- 
ties. True, this is only shifting the responsibility from 
our own shoulders to those of our Governments, but 
what we desire to show is, that the treaties are the 
stumbling block, and not the perversity of the foreign 
residents themselves. 

We may note here as a point of interest, though not 
of serious bearing on the question under consideration, 
that the position of foreign residents with regard to 
taxation is altogether very peculiar. Towards the 
support of the governmental machinery provided for 
them by their own countries in lieu of native jurisdic- 
tion, they contribute absolutely nothing in the shape 
of direct taxes, unless, indeed, we include in that cate- 
gory a poll-tax of five Mexicans per annum, against 
which we are all in an attitude of permanent protest. 
It might fairly be asked on what principle the people 
of England are required to pay for the support of 
Consuls, Judges, Ministers, and so forth in Japan, 
while the very Englishmen over whose interests these 
officials are supposed specially to watch, are not re- 
quired to make any disbursements on that account. 
Doubtless if this question were propounded to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, his reply would be, that 
British residents in foreign countries are exempted 
from paying home taxes in consideration of their 
liability to the taxes of the country they live in, other 
charges, in the shape of income-tax and customs 
dues, having the effect of making them all contributors 
to the Imperial exchequer in proportion as they enjoy 
the benefits of Imperial administration. But consider 
the case of a Yokohama merchant who pays no income- 
tax—and how many of us are in the happy position of 
being obliged to do so? His contributions to the 
Treasury of his country are represented entirely by 
customs duties, export or import, of which the former 
ultimately come out of the pockets of the Japanese, 
and the latter out of those of the English people. It 
cannot therefore be honestly maintained that he gives 
any direct help towards the support either of the Home 
Government, or of the Foreign and Colonial Offices, 
which exist specially for his sake. In short, whatever 
troubles he may have to endure otherwise, he is uniquely 
fortunate in the matter of taxation, for he is exempted 
from home taxes on the hypothesis that he has to 
pay Japanese ; he is exempted from more than half 
the latter, on account of the anomaly called exterri- 
toriality ; and not he, but his countrymen in England, 
pay for the special machinery which that anomaly 
necessitates. 


Our correspondent observes, that in estimating the 
taxes levied upon our Japanese fellow-residents, we 
have omitted stamp duties. It is true that this item 
escaped us, but on considering it now, we find oursclves 
unable to arrive at any satisfactory estimate. The 
Stamp Laws are very minute, and it may be said that 
they provide for the stamping of almost every con 
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ceivable document, except those dealing with amounts 
less than ten yen. Their observance must signify an 
appreciable increase of disbursements on account of 
taxation, but it would obviously be impossible to give 
any exact figures. At the same time, the complacence 
of the Japanese Government in this matter is more 
remarkable than comprehensible. In cases where 
foreigners are plaintiffs, the native courts admit the 
legality of certain documents bearing nostamp of any sort, 
though as between Japanese such documents would be 
absolutely worthless. Why this should be, we are 
puzzled to conceive. A Government which sees no 
objection to permitting the free circulation of notes issued 
by private foreign banks, can, however, afford to be care- 
less about the stamping of contracts between its subjects 
and foreigners. Probably the truth is, that Japan is 
deterred from descending to these details by the diffi- 
culties she has to encounter in attempting to arrange 
matters of wider scope and larger moment. There we 
can sympathize with her sincerely, but at the same 
time she ought to remember, that her character for 
earnestness is often imperilled by the lack of resolution 
_ she suffers herself to display in minor affairs. 
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SPARTAN DISCIPLINE. 





HERE is one phase of exterritoriality which is not 
withont benefit to Japan. Weallude to the severe 
criticism her actions receive at the hands of those who 
make it the business of their lives to demonstrate her 
unfitness to be entrusted with jurisdiction over foreigners. 
The process is decidedly unpleasant for ler, but it brings 
such a strong light to bear on her steps that the chances 
of her losing her way are reduced to a minimum. She 
can bo quite sure that she hears the worst of herself, and 
that she is no blacker than her so-called friends paint her. 
That is not a small advantage. Tho ultimate effects of 
the discipline will unquestionably be good, whatever um- 
brage the early stages may excite. 

For all that, it might bo well if the editors of the verna- 
cular journals were more mindfal of the fact, that whatever 
charges they prefer against their rulers are not addressed 
to Japanese ears alone, but are greedily snapped up, 
magnified, distorted, and bruited abroad by writers whose 
avocation is to represent this country in its worst possible 
light. By the time tho doings and sayings of the Govern- 
ment have been passed through the double lens of native 
intrigue and foreign malice—we allude of course to the 
malice of the professional mischief-makers as distinguished 
from the mood of the grent bulk of the community—they 
are twisted out ofall similitude to their proper proportions, 
and the worst part of the matter is, that the fraud is 
foisted upon the world on the authority of the Japanese 
themselves. Everybody sympathizes with the principles 
of reform advocated by the Liberals, though there may be 
differences of opinion as to the feasibility of putting those 
principles into immediate practice; but nobody can possibly 
sympathize with the recklessness which induces Japanese 
journalists to sacrifice their country’s reputation to the 
petty purposes of rival parties. Does it ever strike these 
journalists to consider how often and with what chance of 
success any effort is made to repair the mischief originated 
by their carelcssness ? Can they point to a single instance, 
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during the past two years, of the English local press 


withdrawing or correcting any one of the false charges it 
has helped the vernacular newspapers to propagate ? 
People who lay claim to the commonest measure of im- 
partiality are generally careful to verify and sift the state- 
meuts of a man's avowed enemies before assisting to 
publish them, but the mischief-makers we allude to cannot 
even pretend to be impartial. They accept without query 
the stories and slanders ventilated by the organs of the 
Opposition, so long as those stories or slanders are dis- 
creditable to the country or the administration, while at 
the same time they sneer at, discredit, or pass over in 
silence everything of a favorable import. Above all 
things, they never acknowledge themselves mistsken. 
Their own credit as journalists is far dearer to them than 
the truth, and so they go on to the end of the chapter, 
“ building their name on ruins of another's fame,” and 
pleading to all indictments of slander the specious reply : — 
“The Japanese themselves are our witnesses.” Can it be 
possible that all this is unperceived by the editors of the 
vernacular press? We think not; and yet we know not 
what to think, for certainly they would be less diligent 
sowers of calumny did they recognize, that the seed falls not 
only on native, but also on foreign, soil, where the utmost 
pains are devoted to its nurture and development. 


“ }fen’s evil manners live in brass ; their virtues 
** We write in water.” 


If an example of these remarks be required, it is furnished 
by the rumours lately ventilated in the vernacular and 
foreign newspapers, to the effect that several journalists 
and public lecturers, imprisoned for violations of the Press 
aud Lecture Laws, had succumbed to the effect of the hard 
labour imposed upon them by the goal authorities, and 
that the latter had been secretly instructed to adopt more 
lenient methods. This was a splendid opportunity for a 
wail of terror lest foreigners should one day become amen- 
able to the provisions of such barbarous codes. No one, 
however, seems to have taken the trouble to find out what 
it was he railed against. Had any journalists or lecturers 
really been “done to death by prison officials,” as a certain 
self-dubbed “humanitarian” declared, or had casualities 
not at all in excess of the ordinary rates of mortality been 
maguified into a false charge against the Authorities ? 
Since the Restoration, the Japanese goals have been so 
thoroughly reformed and remodelled on the best European 
system that competent judges have pronounced them a 
high credit to Japan, and placed them among the most pro- 
minent examples of her new civilization. That being so, is 
it likely that such abuses should be practiced there, more 
especially against prisoners who are known to have large 
claims upon public sympathy, and whose treatment could 
not fail to become a topic of public comment? Surely 
not. The plain facts of the matter are these.. Before the 
promulgation of the new codes—codes derived, be it 
observed, from European sources—persons imprisoned for 
offences against the Press or Lecture Laws were simply 
confined; no labour of any sort was imposed on them. 
This was the plan pursued until January, 1881, when 
the new codes came into force. By them, all criminals 
were placed on the same footing, it being provided, 
however, by the Prison Regulations, that the tasks 
allotted to each should be adjusted to his attainments 
and physical capabilities. Under this arrangement, men 
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every way tho liberty of speech. Political agitators are hunted hy 
the police and caiied off to prison with as much, if not with more 


knowledge of any art wero provided with the means of! seal than malefactors in gencral, but it eo happens that when some 


practicing it, or were put to superintend its practice ; 80 
that coolie work was allotted to those only who, being 
ontirely without accomplishments, were unsuited for auy- 
thing else. The logic of this is plain enough. Men 
whose previous career had unfitted them for hard labour, 
could not fail to escape it, and none would be compelled 
to pursue uucongenial avocations. The system is still in 
foree, and we can cofidently assert that it has been at- 
tended by no evil consequences. If the Government have 
seen fit to recommend special leniency towards persons 
convicted under the Press and Lecture Laws, it is not 
because the treatment of such persons is improperly pro- 
vided for, but becanse they are recognized to be rather tho 
victims of error than tho active agents of evil, The Au- 
thorities are not sufficiently frightened or exasperated to 
forget that efforts to excite a rebellious spirit among the 
people are very different from acts undertaken in farther- 
ance of an actual design to attack the Government with 
force, and that it is radically bad policy to expend the 
utmost terrors of the law on these preliminary movements 
—to deprive those engaged in them of all motive to stop 
short of extremities, instead of exercising 8 wholesome 
check upon their giddiness. As for prisoners being “ done 
to death” by forced labour, the most extreme form of 
which is road-making, the story is absolutely false. We 
are not surprised, however, that English journalists, who 
make it the business of their everyday lives to promote 
sedition and discontent among the Japanese, should be 
gravely perturbed at the prospect of coming within reach 
of laws they perpetually violate. 

Another example of this indecent anxicty to bolster 
up a case against Japanose efficioncy was farnishod 
by a recent attack upon the policy of the Minister of 
Justice. The Fiyu Shimbun, ono of the bitterest of tho 
opposition organs, set the ball rolling by the following 
editorial :— 

Mr. Oki, Minister of Justice, has issued private instructions to 
the Judicial and Police Courts of the various localities, to the effect 
that police officers are invested with full powers whilo attending 
publio meetings, and that evidence adduced by them concerning 
‘flagrant crimes,” is to have the same weight as that elicited by 
judicial officers at preliminary examinations. In accordance with 
these instructions, the public prosecutor is authorized to prosecute 
offenders on the strength of the evidence furnished by the police 
officials. Mr. Namura, Chief Secretary of the Judicial Depart- 
ment, has given an explanation of the above instructions to those 
whom they concern. He points out that it is of course within the 
competence of executive police officers to commit for “flagrant 
crimes,” but that such committals, in the case under consideration, 
have reference to offences which it is impossible to prove by other 
than the evidenoe of hearing. Sometimes the audience is dispersed at 
the time of the offence ; at others, the prosecution is subsequently 
initiated, and the consequence is, that the cases are often dismiesed 
by the Courts of Examination (for want of evidence to corroborate 
that of the police). This conflict of executive bodies is not at all 


what it ought to be (kanahada shikaradzaru), and the above in- 
atruc'ions are issued to prevent it. 


Upon the strength of this editorial, an Euglish news- 
paper, published in Yokohama, ventilated the following 
libel :— 


A circular from Mr. Nomara, the Chief Secretary of the Judici 
Department, by order of the Minister of Justice, to ie J a 
illustrates what we have pointed out on previous occasions, that the 
occupants of the Jadicial bench are by reason of the tern:s on which 
they hold their appointments, —during pleasure aud not during good 
behaviour,—not independent of the Government appointing them 
and this alone would constitute an especial danger to foreigners in 
the event of the abolition of extra-territoriality ever being agreed 
to. The Government jast now, either with or wilhout reason, seems 
to'be particularly apprebensive that popular discussions at public 
meetings should give rise to agitation, or perhaps even to something 
more formidable; the consequence is that measures of a most 
stringent character are devised, and put into operution to check in 
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of thoso who presume to hold forth to their fellows on their wrongs, 
or their rights, and who aro accuecd of indulging in hostile criticism 
of the men and measnies of the Governmout, are brought before the 
Judges for trial, it is found that thero is not evidenco sufficiont in 
many cazcs to ensuro conviction, and they are sot at liberty accor- 
dingly. This conduct on the part of tho Judges, the Minister of 
Justicv says in bis circular, *‘ is very disploasing to the Government, 
aud the Judges must bo more careful in future.” Or in other words, 
these functionaries, in order to do what will be pleasing to their 
employers, are virtually enjoined to convict thuee who may bo 
brought before them on a charge of the nature indicated, whethor 
thero be aufficient evidenco or not, for if they do uot do ao, tho con- 
duct of the Judges will be displeasing to the authorities. Perhaps 
a more shameless, or more shameful instruction was never issued by 
any administration. Itis useful, however, as exhibiting to the world 
how little fit to be trusted is tho Government of Japan to exercise 
judicial authority over foreigners. The natives of the country have 
no choice but to submit, but what folly would it be on the part of 
foreign Governments to put their faith in brand new codos, manu- 
factured for the Japanese by foreign experts, when the sort of 
tampering with justice which the Minister of Justice’s circular to 
the Judges indicates, goes on in the country, and to conclude that 
aliens’ lives, liberties, and interests might be thuazlt to be safe 
under such a flagrant system of inteference. 

With that dexree of profound ebsequieuce to those in authority 
over them which is characteristic of average Japaneso officials, we 
may be quite sure that the behest of the Minister of Justice will 
meet with that degree of obedience which it is intended it should 
have. ‘Ihose Judges who wish to retain their appointments, or 
who look for promotion, will not fail to interpret and apply in 
Liege the expressed desire of the Government, and whatever the 

egree of incriminating ovidence that may be found to be forthcom- 


ing, but few culprits will be allowed hereafter to escape the 


judicial net. 

Now, even the Fiyu Shimban, with all the disposition in 
the world to criticize the authorities, does not say a word 
about “ the conduct of the judges being vory displeasing 
to the Government.” ‘hore is not one syllablo of tho 
sort in the circular of tho Ministor of Justice, of which 
document, be it observed, the English newspaper had no 
knowledge beyond that farnished by the Fiyu Shimbun's 
interpretation of Mr. Oki’s private instructions. Tho 
meaning of those instructions is vory simplo. It amounts 
to this : that the Police Authoritios are competent to com- 
wit for trial on the evidenco of their own officers, who 
have been witnesses of the offence. Doubtless a very 
considerable power is thus vested in them, but can it bo 
pretended with any shadow of justice that the judges aro 
“virtually enjoined to convict those who may be brought 
before them, on a charge of tho nature indicated, whether 
there be sufficient evidence or not, for if they do not do so, 
the conduct of the judges will be displeasing to the 
authorilies"” ? It would be difficult to imagine o greater 
burlesque than this dissertation about justice in the mouth 
of a writer so grossly unjust. There is not one word 
about conviction in the whole of the Fiyx Shimbun's 
article: there is not one word about the Judges being 
required to convict on insufficient evidence ; there is not 
one word about their conduct being very displeasing to tho 
Governmont ; there is not one word about the necessity of 
their being more careful in future. All this is »puro 
fiction. The qtestion is entirely one of committal, and 
we cannot choose but say, in the words of this English 
mischief-maker himself, that “a more shameless or more 
shameful” attempt to trump up a falso charge was never 
mads by any responsible person. We do not care to dis- 
cuss tho matter any further. Nothing we could add would 
accentuate the contrast between the malicious slander 
and the article upon which it is founded. Our readers 
have the two before thom, and we may very well leave them 
to judge for themselves hew much reliance can be placed 
on the professional libellers of this settlement, and how 
much propricty a system possesses which rceqrires to be 
supported by such advocacy and such advocates, 
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THE “ MAINICHI SHIMBUN” AND THE “JAPAN 
MAIL” 


Pee three days last week the Mainichi Shimbun de- 

voted its editorial columns to the discussion of an 
article which appeared some time ago in this journal. We 
publish elsewhere a translation of the Mainichi’s essay, 
from which it will be secn that the writer has not dis- 
tinguished himself either for politeness or logic. He hasa 
good deal to say about the Fapan Mail being an organ of 
the Japanese Government and receiving ayearly payment for 
its service, a fact which he confesses that he did not believe 
until the Yapan Herald said so. To doubt the truth of such 
testimony would be to display most improper irreverence, 
and we can only observe that the Adainichi Shimbun is wel- 
come both to its theories about our relations with the Go- 
vernment and to a monopoly of the excellent humour which 
prompts it to accuse us of writing with intent to deceive. 
Nothing surprises us in a vernacular journal when we re- 
member the examples of controversial methods daily farn- 
ished by the English press of this setlement, but at the same 
time we may be permitted to remark, that to demonstrate 
the venality of the editor of the AZail or to prove him the 
most abandoned scoundrol in the universe, will not help 
in the smallest degree to establish the reputation of the 
Japanese Liberals or to show the people's fitness for free 
institutions and liberty of the press. Indeed, if the 
Mainichi Shimbun’s latest effort is to be regarded as a 
specimen of Liberal logic, the party may save itself the 
trouble of any further appeals to public reason. We used 
not to credit the rumour, says our Tokiyo contemporary, 
that the “ Afail receives a certain sum crery year from 
the Government in consideration of the support it gives 
the latter,” but the Nichi Nichi Shimbun recently declared 
that itagreed with something the AZai/ had written, and 
the Fapan Herald forthwith proceeded to attack them both, 
calling them organs of the Government ; therefore thero is 
substantial proof that they are organs of the Government. 
There are some links wanting in this chain of reasoning. 
Moreover, the Mainichi Shimbun has placed itself in an 
awkward dilemma. The point of agreement between the 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun ona the Fapan Mail was the abstract 
principle, that foreigners residing in Japan have no right 
to claim cremption from taxes paid by Japanese. Does 
the Mainichi Shimbun deny this principle, and if not, is it 
also an organ of the Government? Or again, granting that 
the Nicht Nichi Shimbun and tho consensus of opinion 
between it and the AZai/ were dragged into the discussion 
merely for ornamental purposes, does the Mainichi Shim- 
bun regard the Fapan Herald's statement as conclusive ? 
If so, are all tho latter’s statements to be accepted without 
query? Before replying, we strongly recommend the 
editor of the Mainichi Shimbun to examine the Japan 
Heralds columns for the past two years, and to determine 
how much of their contents he is prepared to endorse —their 
foul abuse of Japanese Ministers ; of foreign Ministers ; of 
the Japanese people; of American diplomacy in Japan; 
of Japanese journals, the Mainichi Shimbun not excepted ; 
of English local contemporaries ; their vulgar personali- 
ties ; their wholesale denunciations of J apanese dishonesty, 
Ferfidy, and general depravity ; their rancourous assaults 
upon everybody that writes or speaks a kindly thought 
about Japan; in a word, their undisgnised hatred and 
contempt for everything Japanese and their declared resolve 
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to oppose to the bitter end every attempt to restore this 
country to its fitting status as an independent nation. Is 
the Mainichi Shimbun, we ask, prepared to endorse all 
this, and if not, where does it propose to draw the line ? 
From the moment a selection is made, the person making 
it becomes responsible for the truth of what he selects- 
The editor of the Mainichi Shimbun must either accept as 
proved everything contained in the Fapan Herald, or 
prove the falsehood of what he rejects. Ifhe performs the 
latter operation with anything like sincerity and care, 
there will be very little left to endorse at the conclusion. 
Were we disposed to emulate the controversial courtesies 
of the Mainichi Shimbun, we should accuse it plainly of 
an attempt to sacrifice Japanese reputation to party in- 
terests. For it begins by telling its readers that the Japan 
Gazette and the Fapan Herald “confine themselves to 
finding fault with the administration of the Japanese 
Government ;” that they “ lose no opportunity of attack- 
ing Japanese laws and regulations, more especially those 
bearing upon foreign commerce ;” that they assert with 
the utmost rancour that treaty revision is still premature ;” 
that “they are not well-informed about the political affairs 
of Japan,” and that “consequently their criticisms are 
generally incorrect,” and having catalogued these sweeping 
charges of partiality and incompetence, it then goes on 
to say, that the Gazette and Herald “ indirectly, but 
with considerable zeal, assist the Liberals and Conser- 
valive-Liberals.” It would be interesting to know in what 
particular respect that assistance in rendered. In finding 
fault with Japanese administration? In attacking Japa- 
nese laws? In rancourous assertions that treaty revi- 
sion is still premature? In ignorance of Japanese political 
affairs, or in incorrect criticism ? We leave the Mainichi 
Shimbun to take its choice, but that it honestly proposes 
to accept the alliance of such advocates, we decline altoge- 
ther to believe, for the simple reason, that we have faith 
in the loyalty of all Japanese, whether they be Liberals, 
Conservatives, or Radicals, and that we are persuaded the 
most reckless political agitator among them will not con- 
sent to throw in his lot with foreign writers whose efforts 
are mainly directed to vilifying and belittling his country. 
It sometimes happens, indeed, that the acts of men 
engaged in the pursuit of very different purposes become 
in & measure co-operative, and this is true at present of 
Japanese Liberals and Yokohama journalists. Both are 
in opposition to the Government, and both would welcome 
its overthrow. But this accidental convergence of effort 
cannot hide, though to superficial observers it may disguise, 
the total divergence of the aims by which the two are 
actuated. The object of Yokohama journalists—never 
mind whether or no they acknowledge it themselves—is to 
prove that Japan is not fit to be trusted with the man- 
agement of her own tariff or with jurisdiction over foreigners 
residing in her territories. To effect this, their programme 
is to trump up every piece of evidence, fictitious or real, 
which can help to demonstrate Japanese incapacity and 
untrustworthiness. Let it not be understood that we 
charge them with a deliberate attempt to deceive themselves 
and others in these matters. We prefer to leave the 
task of analyzing their motives to their own consciences, 
and to confine’ ourselves to the testimony of their daily 
utterances. Judged by these, their distinct object is to 
show the unsafeness of restoring to Japan any of the 
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privileges of which the treaties Lave temporarily deprived | them 


her, and to this end they employ—we repeat—every device 
ingenuity and partiality can suggest to lower Japan and 
the Japanese in the world's estimation. Were the present 
holders of office ousted to-morrow, and their places occupied 
by the followers of BMr. Itagaki or by those of Mr. Okuma, 
the hostility of the Yokohama foreign journalists would 
continue to be as keen, as their desire to preserve exterri- 
toriality and a five por cent. tariff would remain para- 
mount. It is well that the Mainichi Shimbun and other 
journals of like political creed should fully recognize these 
things, and know that when they take the Fapan Gazette 
and Japan Herald as “ indirect but zealous” allies, they 
transfer their onset from the present Government to their 
own country and its people. 

Beyond this, however, so far from disagreeing with the 
Mainichi Shimbun's views, we entirely endorse, and heartily 
sympathize with, their spirit, Japan's friends, whether they 
be Japanese or foreigners, must concur in looking forward 
to the day when she will be able to exchange her present 
bureaucracy for a constitutional form of Government. All 
persons honestly labouring to bring about that end, deserve 
and command respect and co-operation. But there is a 
limit to the exercise of reformers’ zeal. We would gladly 
believe that a majority of the Japanese people are already 
fitted for free institutions and self-government, but our faith 
must be preceded by better evidence of that fitness than 
has hitherto been afforded. There is visible, indeed, an 
apparently wide-spread desire for reform, but as yet it 
seems to be chiefly of the destructive type. It finds 
expression entirely in hostile criticism of the present 
administration, and though its cry is for self-government, 
it tells us nothing whatsoever of the machinery to be 
employed in achieving that end. Granted that the 
Liberals were immediately free to sweep away the present 
bureaucracy and its representatives, with what and with 
whom would they replace it and them? The leaders of 
the Opposition are men who themselves assisted in esta- 
blishing and maintaing that bureaucracy, and who went 
into opposition for reasons not calculated to distinguish 
them as statesmen specially fitted to be entrusted with the 
care of their country’s destinies. Can we believe that 
these seceders are prepared with an immediately applicable 
scheme of representative Government? That they have 
thought out and arranged all the details of a Constitution 
suited to Japan's peculiar circumstances? If so, how 
does it happen that the world knows nothing of their 
plans? How does it happen that instead of telling us 
what they propose to establish, they confine themselves 
carefally to attacking what is already established? The 
Mainichi Shimbun says that the views expressed by the 
Japan Mail are not sufficiently definite to influence public 
opinion. Will the Mainichi Shimbun or any other organ 
of the Opposition be pleased to inform us plainly what it 
is that the Liberals seek to bring about, and how they 
would proceed if they were placed at once in a position to 
apply their principles. They cannot expect the world to 
take them on trust, or, because they come forward with 
the shibboleth of reform on their lips, to prefer them to 
men who, whatever be the ultimate fate of the institutions 
they have established, must always figure in history as the 
greatest reformers Japan has ever known. This country 
has had practical proof of its presont rulers. It knows 
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as statesmen who, in the short space of a dozen 
years, have carried it through an extraordinary series of 
metamorphoses to a condition of social and political free- 
dom hitherto not even dreamed of, and it will think twico 
before, in obedience to a clamour of abstract dogmas, it 
entrusts to untried hands the difficult task those statesmen 
have promised to complete before the year 1890. 
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IMPERIAL NOTIFICATION No. 18. 











It is hereby notified that the following ship-tax regulations 
have been framed and will come into operation on and after 
the 1st Jaly, 1883. 


(Signed) SANJO SANEYOSHI, 
Prime Minister. 
(Signed) MATSUKATA MASAYOSHI, 


Minister of Finance. 


Sair-tax Reavwations. 

Section I.—Licenses, ‘I'axation, and Exemption from taxes, 

Art. 1.—All vessels will be taxed according to these regu- 
lations. 

Azr. 2.—Owners of vessels must fix a regular place for their 
anchorage, and apply to the local authorities of the place so 
determined to inspect them, after which licenses will be 
granted. 

Ant. 8.—When the anchorage chosen by the owners does 
not come within the jurisdiction of the city or prefectare in 
which a new ship has been built, they must apply to the local 
officers of the said city or prefectare for a temporary licence. 
When the vessel is taken to the regular anchorage, the local 
authorities must be applied to to exchange the temporary 
licence for a permanent one. 

Ant. 4.—When vessels are altered and tonnage or length is 
increased, application must be made to the authorities at the 
regular place of anchorage for s reinspection of the vessels so 
altered and for a new licence. 

Ant. 5.—In case of the sale or transfer of a vessel, the 
purchaser and seller, otherwise transferee, must send an 
application signed by all of them, through either one of the 
parties, to the local authorilies at the regular place of 
anchorage, for the exchange of the licence. 

Axzt. 6.—'Tle taxes on vessels will be as follows :— 


Steamers, yen 15 per 100 tons, per annum. 

Sailing ships, yen 10 per 100 tons, per annum. 

Nativo built ships of-50 ox burden and upwards yen 
2.00 per 100 hoku. 

Native built ships of less than 50 dofw burden ; 18 feet 
long 30 sen, for every 6 feet extra, 15 sen. Pleasure 
boats 18 feet long, 50 sem, and for every additional 6 
feet, 25 sen. 

Art. 7.—The licenco, permanent or temporary, must be 
kept on board the vessel whilst she is on a voyage or when 
proceeding from the place of construction to the regular 
anchorage, In the case of boats of Japanese build, under 
50 koku burden, passenger, cargo, and fishing boats, the 
permanent licence must be fastened to the boat. 

Azt. 8.—In the event of the loss of vessels by being broken 
ap, shipwrecked, burnt, or stolen, the circumstances must be 
reported to the local authorities at the place of anchorage and 
the licence returned if not already destroyed. 

Agr. 9.—Should a license he destroyed or lost, or the 
owner change his name, or the ownership he transferred to 
another person, or the vessels name be changed, or should 
the regular place of anchorage be altered, application must 
be made to the authorities at the regular place of anchorage 
for a new licence. 

Arr. 10.—Vessels coming under the classes mentioned be- 
low are free from taxation :—Store-ships, punts used in culti- 
vating and irrigating land, boats kept for usein time of flood, 
ferry boats used in place of bridges, boats used in the construc- 
tion of bridges of boats, and those carried on board vessels. 
The owners of such craft must report to the local authoritics 
and apply for the stamp to be branded on them. 

Section II.—Pasyment of the Tax. 

_ Arr. 11.—The tax on existing ships is payable in two 
instalments, viz., 1st January and Ist July. The tax for the 
first half of the year must be paid into the local office by 
January 31st and the second half by July 31st. 
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Art. 12.—Newly built vessels must pay the tax for the 


half: ear in which the owners receive the licence. 
Arr. 13.—In the event of the carrying capacity or length 


of a vessel being increased, the increased tax must be paid for 


the period following that in which such alteration was made, 


Arr. 14,—In the case of the regular place of anchorage not 
being in the jurisdiction to which the owner is subject, he must 


be represented by an agent. Applications mast be signed by 


the owner and the agent before they are sent to the authorities 
at the regular place of anchorage, where the tax has to be paid. 

Art. 15.—If the owner lives in the same jarisdiction as the 
place of anchorage, in his absence he must be represented by 
an agent who will report to the local authorities and pay the 


tax. 


Arr. 16.—In case the tax falls duc daring the time that 
the vessel is on her voyage from the place of construction to 
the place of anchorage under a temporary licence, such tax 
must be paid at the regular place of anchorage by the agent 


of the owner, who must be appointed beforehand. 


Axr. 17.—Any one person violating the foregoing regula- 
tions and trying to evade the payment of the taxes is liable 
to the following punishments in addition to the payment of 


the tax. 
Bection If].—Penalties, 


Ant. 18.—Any person violating the foregoing rules and 
trying to evade the payment of the tas, is liable to a penalty 


of five times the tax or a fine. 


Art, 19.—Any one employing vessels exempt from the 
tax in place of vessels which come under the tax, shall be liable 


to a fine of not less than yen 2 nor more than yen 50. 


Agr. 20.—Anyone violating articles 8, 5, 7, 9, 14, 15, and 
16, and owners of vessels exempt from taxation under Article 
10, who neglect to have the stamp branded on their boats are 


linble to a penalty of from yen 1.00 to yen 1.95, 


Art. 21.—Anyone who is punishable by fine or other 
penalty for violating the foregoing regulations, shall not 
have the punishment mitigated on account of concarrence of 
offence, etc., except in cases which come under clauses 75 and 


76 of the Oriminal Code. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





(Our readers must distinctly understand that we are in no sens 
nden' 
ey may 


responsible for the sentiments or opinions of oar € 
for the accuracy of their assertions, or for the deductions 
choose to withdraw therefrom.] 


THE UNEQUAL TAXATION OF FOREIGNERS AND 
JAPANESE, 


To rue Eprror or tHe “Japan WErKLY Matt.” 


Sm,—~In your issue of the 14th instant, I find an article on the 
subject of th 
your figures 


one hundred 
startling, 

local writers on Japan. I venture to think that I express the 
sentiments of all reflecting Englishmen, when I say, that the mere 
existence of a state of affairs according so ill with 
justice, isa most powerful argument ! 
the system under which we live here. I, for one, have no desire 
to claim exemption frum any tax legally levied upon the natives 
of this country, to which I have come of my own free choice and 


where I am exempted from direct contributions to the support of 


my own government. I observe that any disposition on the part 
of da ese Officials to grant their own countrymen commercial 
rivileges not equally enjoy et by the forest residents, is the signal 
or an indignant appeal to “ trea rig ta”; but it would now 
appear, that, owing to this inequality of taxation, foreigners are 
enabled to carry on business in Japan on better terms, in one 
respect at all events, than the Japanese themselves. Certainly 
this ought not to be. I can conceive no valid reason for it. 
Some persons may e that the treaties are our warrant, but 
such a contention attributes to those documents a character which 
cannot honestly belong to them. For no one, I presume, will 
maintain that the treaties confer on foreigners any special rights 
not possessed by Japanese also. They are in no sense ments 
by which Japan has undertaken to accord us a more favorable 
status than she accords her own ee Such a definition would 
imply that some equivalent has been given on this side, whereas 
the sum of our affability was to tell Japan, that she must 
either sign the treaties or look out for very unpleasant consequences. 
You have well said that one wrong begets another, and that 
abuses could not fail to grow out of our arbi conduct in 
coming here at all. But Japan has certainly lost nothing by our 
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e taxation of foreigners in Japan. Presuming that 
are correct, it waald appest thas aiakine due allow- 
ance for currency depreciation, the foreign residents pay exactly 
per cent. less than the Japanese. This result is 
and is certainly repugnant to the sense of justice to which 
ou 80 often eppesl sm wiiee Sepa litde regarded by 


lish ideas of 
inst the continuance of 
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presence. It is we who are likely to lose when we forfeit our 
self-respect and set at naught the dictates of justice by deliberately 
Re terating and seeking to defend the very abuses which Her 
Majesty's Ministers are to-day inviting other nations to combine in 
correcting elsewhere. 

With regard to your calculation iteelf, I may be permitted to 
point out, that an allowance for currency depreciation finds a 
questionable place in the argument. Our Japanese fellow-residents 
will have to pay just as many yen when Aénsatex are at par as the 
pay to-day. lore long the ratio between our payment acid 
theirs will be, not 39 to 78, but 28to 78. It is simply an accident 
of the times which enables you to call our land-rent 39 yen 
instead of 28 dollars. The great disparity between the two 
liabilities is not really affected by temporary changes in the value 
of the media of exchange. 

I observe also that you have failed to make any allowance for 
stamp duties. Surely these ought to be included in the account. 

But the point of your argument which seems open to most 
criticism is the reason you sssign for our com ive exemption 
from taxation, You say :—“ Since foreigners do not enjoy equal 
rights of commerce and citizenship with natives, it seems only just 
that they should be exempted from some of the taxes whoee pro- 
ceeds are applied to the conservation of those ss eg It is true 
that Japanese subjects have to pay more than foreigners 
for the privilege of carrying on trade in Japan, but it is also true 
that the facilities ted to the former are ter than those 

ted to the latter. It is true that the -tax levied upon 
oreiguers is less than that levied upon the sepeneess but it is also 
true that the state of enforced isolation in which foreigners live 
has the effect of largely depreciating the value of land in their 
settlements. When e disabilities at present imposed w 
foreigners are removed, there will be no valid reason for their 
partial exemption from taxation.” 

Now, Sir, I should like to know how it happens that we are 
living in a state of isolation, and how it happens that we are not 
yet upon the same footing as the Japanese in matters of trade and 
travel. Unless I have greatly misunderstood your own writings 
Sf this subject, our disabilities are due, not to Japanese 
illiberality, but to our own mistrust. The Japanese, I learn from 
the Mai, are willing to open their country to-morrow, and allow 
us to live and labour there exactly as they do themselves, pro- 
vided that we submit to their jurisdiction. But we decline to do 
so. Rightly or wrongly, we prefer the protection of our own laws 
to the profits of less restricted intercourse. Again, I learn from the 
Mail, that Japan's dearest wish is to recover the power so highly 
prized by all civilizéd nations—the r of exercising jurisdic- 
tion over everybody etoay Jere her territories. Observe, then, the 
complexion which these impart to your arguments. We 
decline certain privileges of trade and travel offered to us the 
Japanese, oa | rather certain other exterritorial pri 
which are abor: things sepereant to Japan, and on this arbi- 
trary choice, sccording to your showing, we Base a claim to the 
enjoyment of further privileges which are denied to the Japanese 
themeelves, Is this logical or just ? 

I an, Sir, your ient me Ord 
A VERY OLD RESIDENT. 
Yokohama, April 17th, 1883. 





THE SHIMONOSEKI INDEMNITY, 


To Tus Epitor oF tHE “JaPaN Wrexty Mau." 


8r,—Your ent “An American” bas very pro- 
perly pointed out in your last issue that, without the debates in 
gress, all are not in a position fairly to estimate the action 
of America in deciding to refand the principal only of her 
share of the Shimonoscki Indemnity. It was because we were 
not in possession of these debates nor of the explanatory 
despatch which will no doubt accompany the return of the 
money, that I did not in my last letter touch on the question of 
interest. In regard to that matter, it seemed to me only fair 
that America should be judged from her own standpoint. As 
however, the question, whether prematurely or not, has been 
raised in your columns, you will perhaps allow me a few words 
on this branch of the case. 


In discnasing the question of interest, it is oO! 
all to settle what is to be our pesition with to the prin- 
cipal. From my point of view, namely that bombardment 


was justifiable, America may be said to have fully discharged 
all that can be required of her om any ground. True, the 
interest on capital she has retained is bably more than 
equivalent to the share which would have fallen to her of any 
reasonable indemnity, but it would be ungracious and pedantic 
to go into a minute arithmetical calculation of that kind. 
Enough that the principal has been retarned, and that the in- 
serene may fairly be regarded as absorbed by America’s counter 
claim. 7 

Bat if the position of America is that the bombardment was 
unjustifiable and that not one cent of indemnity should ever 
have been exacted, then to my mind it does not admit of doubt or 
question that the interest as well as the principal should have 
been returned. It ig a legal principle of universal application 
that interest is the compensation due to a creditor for the 
temporary loss of his money, and that the right to receive it 
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does not depend on the gains or lo-scs of the debtor or the uso 
to which he may have applicd the money. If he dues not like 
the condition attached by universal usage and the law of every 
civilized commanity to tho nse of another person's money, let 
him return it. ‘I'bis principle, while applicable to borrowed 
money and ordinary debts, applies @ fortiori to money which 
has been unjustly extorted and is unjustly retained. ‘I'he 
mere statement of this principle (if the standpoint is accepted) 
Gisposes of all the considerations by which your correspondent 
justifies the non-payment of intereat. It would be ludicrous 
for a debtor to suggest that be ought to be relieved of interest 
because he has kept the principal iutact in face of some risk 
of losing it. It would bea legitimate extension of such an 
argument for a thief or a pickpocket to maintain that he was 
entitled to some compensation for relieving his victim of the 
care of his money! 1 beg your correspondent “ An American ” 
to understand that although I have noticed some of his argn- 
ments, these remarks are not directed against his position, for 
be bas not said that he accepts the poiut of view from which I 
am now looking at this question. . . - 

It follows from the same principle that in strict logic interest 
ought to be paid at the Japanese rate. We are not, however, 
bound te push logical processes to such an extreme as to do 
practical injastioe, aud if America had roturned the icdemnity 
reosived by her with the accumulated interest thereon, as the 
game is now invested in her own funds (the accumulated 
amount being $1,837,823), no critic would have been so unrea- 
sonable as to suggest that ele was bound to inflict a loss on 
herself for the purposo of making up the interest to 12 per cent. 

While treating my previous communication with the utmcst 
courtesy, you have expressed your dissent from my statement 
that the $645,000 received by Great Britain was not sufficient 
to cover her expenses. I frankly admit that this statement was 
based on nothing stronger than my own estimate of the pro- 
babilities of the case. We have it in evidence that America 
inéurred nearly $12,000 in sending a small chartered steamship 
with only one guu on board to take part in the bombardment, 
and it seemed to me, therefore, that the expense of moving into 
action what may almost be called a small fleet, with a huudred 
guns and upwards of 5,000 men, would certainly amount to 
more than $645,000, even though the fleet was at tho time 
cruising in Eastern waters. My judgment on such a matter is 
not for one momeut to be placed in comparison with yours, 
bat I would nevertheless till venture to suggest the possibility 
of the larger estimate being nearost the truth. £130,000 sterling 
in, after all, a very small sum to assign as the expenses of a war- 
like expedition. This, however,isa mere matter of detail. On 
the general principles involved we are at one. 

And here I would venture to raise the question, whethor it is 
hopeless, even at this late date, to expect England to return 
her share of the indemnity. Waiving altogether the question 
whether the sum received by her was more than sufficicnt 
to cover her outlay, it might be returuvod as an act of 
grace, If I may judge of others by myself there may be 
something repugant to Englivimeu in the idea of putting 
themeclves in a position where they will evon seem to be 
competing with another nation for the favour of Japan, but 
no such consideration ought to prevent us adopting any course 
which in itself we may regard as a right and proper one; and, 
looking back upon the matter in the light of the cleurer know- 
ledge we now possess, it seems to me that this was a case where 
merciful considerations might well have prevailod over strict 

astice. At the time when the bombardment took place 

apart had a dual Government, she was distracted by internal 
troubles and was passing through the throes of a revolution. 
In these circumstances the allies might well have been content 
with vindicating their position without the iufliction of a 
heavy indemnity. If the English Government could now be 
got to return this money, it might be made the occasion of 
askifg from Japan some proof of friendship on her part. I 
believe there is'a general agreement of opinion that so long as 
extraterriloriality is maintained, it would not be reasonable toex- 
pect freedom of resideuce in the interior, but an extension of the 
present passport system might well be granted. A memorial 
on this subject was, I understand, lately presented by some of 
the foreign residents to theie respective Ministers. I under- 
stand also from friends in ‘I'okio that the privilege of residence 
in any part of that city would be welcomed asa great boon by 
foreign residents there, and the same thing may hold true with 
regard. to other ports. Is it presumptious, through the colamns 
of a newspaper, to invite the attention of Her Majesty's Minister 
to Japan'to this matter? His kindness of heart, bia influence 
with bis own Government, and I have no hesitution in adding, 
his genuine sympathy with Japan, are well known to his coun- 
trymen here; and if through his representations this money 
wore to be returned and u cluser friendship thereby establishicd 
between Great Britain and this country, and at same time 
greater privileges obtained for British subjects and other 
foreign residents in Japan, he would, ‘it seems to me, eurn 
a new title to the gratitude of his fellow countrymen and 
add fresh honour to what may already, without flattery, be de- 
scribed ns au illustrious career. 

Tremaiu, yours traly, 
GILBERT B. BRIGHT. 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 





A General Meeting was held at tho Chamber of Commerce, 
Tsukiji, Tékiyd, on Weduosday, April 11th, tho President, Sir 
i. S. Parkes, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the preceding Meeting were read and approved. 

The election of the Ion. Louis Greville as a member of the 
Society was announced. 

The Librarian banded in a list of exchanges and donations, 
which is appended. 


Mr. B. H. Cuampercain read his paper entitled “ Vrics 
Islaud, Past and Present.” 

Mr. Mitxg remarkod that so far as the visible portion of 
Oshima was concerned, Mr. Chamberlain appeared to have 
treated the subject so thoroughly that there was little left to 
say. ‘hero was, however, an invisible portion of Oshima deep 
beneath the sea. Oshima was a huge volcano, the greater por- 
tion of which was hidden from our view by the ocean. By the 
eruption of it and its neighbours it was probable that tho whole 
of the rocky strata, which is made up of volcanic ejectamenta 
beueath Yukuhama and Tokio, had teen formed. Near to these 
cities this strata, which geologically is callcd a tuff, was fine 
gtained but as we proceeded southwards towards Oshima it 
gradually became coarser and coarser in texture, until when at 
the extremities of the peninsulas which form the entrance to 
Yedo Bay the component materials were like boulders. This 
indicated that we were proceeding in the direction of the 
origin from which these materials had been derived. 
Another point of interest connected with Oshima was the 
fact that it formed the last link in a long chain of volcanoes, 
probably 1,500 miles long, commencing in the South and ter- 
minating at Oshima iu the North. This Northern end, which 
was the most active extremity of the line, formed in the Yedv 
area a junction with a second line of volcanoes passing from 
Kamschatka through Nipon Southwards as fur as Java. We 
in Tokio bad to ottribule tho shakings we so often feel to the 
peculiar position we ocoupied in residing at this junction. The 
column of lava in the throat of Oshima was a barometricul-like 
gauge, the fluctuations in the height of which probably mca- 
sured the internal pressures brought to bear upon the aren or 
cauldron-like lid on which we resided. If the sides of Oshima 
were traneparent the fluctuations iu the column of lava might 
possibly give us warnings of approaching raptures in the crust 
and thus be warnings of coming earthquakes. Observations 
like these, however, were impossible. Oue thing, however, which 
might be observed was the flactuations in the quantily of 
steam coming from the crater. With a low barometer they 
ought, as compared with the quantity given off at the time of a 
high barometer, to be very great. Stromboli acted in this man- 
ner, and, like the grees streaming from the shafts of certain 
mines, was used as a wealher warning. Oshima was possibly an 
extremely sensitive colossal gas barometer aud advantage might 
be taken of the vapours issuing from its crater for weather 
warnings, Justasa waler barometer is more sensilive than a 
mercurial barometer, so it was probable that many sources from 
which gas emanated might be more sensitive than a water 
barometer. To test these views would be an extremely easy 
matter. ; : 

The PREsiDENT oleerved that Mfc. Chamberlain's paper 
formed a valuable adjunct to the admirable acoount of Hachijé 
communicated to the Society by Mvasrs. Satow and Dickson 
in 1878. . Hachijé is the Southernmust of the seven islands of 
Idzu, and Vries the Northerumost. In Hachbijé, Mr. Satow 
observed a considerable difference between the dialect spoken 
on the islaud aud that of the nearest part of the Japaneso 
mainlaud. So much so, that a visitor to the island, whether a 
Japanese or a forcigner, would at first be eatirely at a loss to 
understand what the people around him were saying. ‘hese 
peculiarities of dialect, which Mr. Satow had fully described, 
appeared to grow less as the maiuland was approached, until in 
Vries, as Mr. Chamberlain had pointed out, they became very 
slight. In other respects, such as the distinctive character of 
the women, theic dress, and the style of dressing their hair, and 
also in regard to the vestiges of the aucient practice of lustra- 
tion, a marked similarity in the habils of the people of the two 
islands was observable. The most remote islandors—those of 
Hachijo, appeared to be the most edterprising aud intelligent, as 
besides their agricultural industry, which was well advauced, 
they also manufactured silk and cotton fabrics which wore Leld 
in considerable reputs, He cousidered that these islands 
formed an interesting and peculiar ficld of observation, partly 
from an archaic point of view, partly on account of the sturdy 
and yet peaceful qualities of the people, which seemed to have 
socured for them complete self-government, and also for the 
opportunities which the islands afforded fur volcanic research. 
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Mr. Chamberlain's paper,-which well merited tho thanks of the 
Socicty,was a valuable contribution to our knowledge of tho 
group,and he had shown us that a novel and interesting excur- 
sion was wilhin easy reach of obrorvers. 

‘The meeting was then adjourned, 
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Baron von Nordenkiold’s ‘‘ Umsegelung des Asiens und Europa,” 
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THE GOVERNMENT JOURNALS. 


(From tho Mainichi Shimbun.) 


Yokohama, the most advanced of all our treaty-ports, has 
threo English journals, namely, the Japan Gazette, the Japan 
Herald, aud the Japan Mail. ‘Lhe former two papers are under 
the control of Englishmen, and confiue themselves to finding 
fault with the administration of the Japanese Government. 
They lose no opportunity of attacking Japanese laws and regula- 
tions whenever they are issned, more especially those bearing 
upon foreign commerce, and they assert with the utmost rau- 
cour, that treaty revision is still premature. They are not 
well informed about the political affairs of this country, and 
consequently theie criticisms are generally incorrect, but the 
same may be said of Japaneso jourunls when they undertake to 
discuss European affairs. This is doubtless inevitable. Still 
the opinions appearing in the Herald and Gazette show that, 
while opposing the Government, they indirectly, but with con- 
siderable zeal, asstst the Liberals and Conservative-Liberals, 
while, on the contrary, the Afail takes the Government's part 
and attacks its coutemporaries, the result being that frequent 
controversies take place. Rumour says that the last-named 
paper is the organ of the Japanese Government; that in con- 
sideration of the support it gives tho latter, it receives a certain 
sum every year, We learned this a loug time ago, but did not 
place any confidence in the story. Lately, however, the Nicht 
Nichi Shimlam bad a leader commenting upon tho circular issued 
by Lord Granville to the Europe an Powers with regard lo equaliz- 
ing the taxation of foreigners and natives in Egypt, and our 
‘Tokiyo contemporary said that he concurred with what the Afai 
had written. Thereupon the Herald published an article by 
way of reply, and observed at the outset that the organs of the 
Government were working in concert, doubtless founding the 
remark on the fact that the Aichi Nichi Shimbun agreed with 
the Jail, and that the latter published a translation of the for- 
mer's editorial. ‘hus the Aa is suspected of being the organ 
of the Japanese Government, and there appears to be sub- 
stantial proof that it isso. Butas it bas a limited circulation 
among a few Americans, English, and Japanese who undorstaud 
English, ils opinions have no great influence, uor are they strong 
enough or sufliciently pronounced to take inuch hold on the 
minds of our countrymen. Hitherto, therefore, we have not 
tuken much notice of what the fail said, or attempted lo refule 
it, though we frequently found a discrepancy botween its views 
and ours. : 

Sumo time ago when the Jiyn Shimbun was punished with 
suspension, the Wail found fault with the utterances of the 
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Gazette on that unfortunate occurrence, and on perusing the 
former's article, we were convinced that it was wrilten with the 
intenlion of deceiving, and consequently contented ourselves 
wilh laughing atit. ‘To our surprise, however, the Aichi Nichi 
Shimbun published a translation of the Afail’s article, inserting 
it, not in its correspondence columns, where the matter 
that is produced is not necessarily endorsed by the journal, 
but in its editorial columns. We conclude, therefore, that 
the Nichi Nichi Shimbun shares the Mails views, and as 
there is danger that those who peruse the article may be de- 
luded by it, we take the trouble of exposing its falsehood even 
at this late period. As it is necessary that our readers should 
have tho article before them, in order to judge of the soundness 
or unsoundness of its views, we translate the principle portion 
of it, as follows :— 


(Here follows an cpitome of an article entitled “ Japanese Prees 
= eve Aad Critics,” which appcarcd in the Japan Mail of 
eb. 24tb). 


This is the gist of the Afails remarks, and we shall confine 
ourselves to exposing their incorrectness. Our readers will 
observe that the Afail ssys:—" But a very few years separate 
Japan from the times when fealty to a feudal lord was accounted 
a duty and the assertion of personal rights acrime. It was 
inevitable that under such circumstances the people should be 
deficieut in the instinct of freedom, and consequently unfitted 
to exercise at a moment's notice the privileges of complete 
liberty.” Now it is evident that this disposition was not 
natural to the Jensnes people, but that it was the oulcome of 
the coercion to which they were subjected. If they refrained 
from the assertion of their personal rights, it was not because 
they did not appreciate the benefits of freedom, but because 
they wero unable to struggle ngainst the circumstances of the 
time. The customs obtaining in a country are an iudex of the 
national character, and it may consequently be concluded that 
the Japanese, since they formerly exhibited no disposition save 
one of submission to the tyranny of the Bakufu Government, 
were without the instinct of complete freedom. Bat it cannot 
be argued that becanso the people of Japan were living under 
a foudal system a short time ago, they are deficient in the in- 
stinct of freedom to-day. Such a contention would be ridi- 
culous. The development of the instinct of freedom cannot be 
gauged by tho mere passage of time. True, the present high 
civilization of Westetn nations has been attained by many cen- 
taries of struggle and hardship, but it does not follow that 
unless other nations undergo the same difficulties and changes 
as those of Europe, they cannot attain the same degree of 
enlightenment. Countries which are in a state of infancy can 
learn from the histories of other nations how best to avoid the 
difficulties and dangers of progress; can borrow from them 
laws, arts, scionces, a constitution, and so forth, just as people 
adopt and employ without any difficulty the machines in- 
vented by others. Young countries, thereforo, require leas 
time to introduce civilization than old countries formerly 
required, and it is preposterous to imagine that because a very 
few years separate Japan from the time when she was oppressed 
by a feudal government, her people lack the instinct of freedom. 
We do not indeed mean to asvert that she has attained the same 
position as Western nations, but we do desire to denounce the 
absurdity of the Afail’s assortion that the development of the 
ability to be free depends upon length of time. 


The editor of that journal, quoting from an ethical philoso- 
pher, says :— The diminution of external restraint can take 
place only at the same rate as the increase of internal restraint. 
Conduct has to be ruled either from within or from without. 
If the rule from within is not sufficient, there must exist a 
sapplementary rule from without.” This means that the Japa- 
nese people are deficient in moral sense ; that it is consequently 
dangerous to grant them the luxury of a free press, and that 
until they have fully developed the faculty of internal restraint, 
it is necessary to restrain them from withont. We are well 
aware, without any instruction from the Afail, that in societies 
where religion, morals, and public opinion exercise bunt an in- 
significant influence, some external restraint is essential. And 
here we desire to give the Afail a piece of information. It is 
this :—In all countries where the sovereign power is in the 
exclusive possession of the Government, and not of the people 
as in the United States of America, anything can. be dons by 
the administration without regard to the cxistence of a national 
aesembly, or to the fact that the sovereign is nominally supreme. 
Suppose that sach a Government acts against the moral prin- 
ciples and wishes of the people, brings the nation into trouble 
and disturbs social conditions, theu though people who openly 
oppose it are liable to punishment as law-breakers, they are not 
rexlly law-breakers, since their object is to correct abuses op- 
posed to moral principles, To achieve this important work they 
must be armed with frocdom of epcech and peu, for with these 
weapons only can they combat the Government. Toa certain 
extent their actions may secm to be an abuse of that freedom, 
but before arriving at this@ouclusion it is essential to determine 
whether the fnult lies with the want of internal restraint on 
the people's side or with the Government's deviation from the 
ptinciples of morality, It is irrational to state that because 
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people with the rigl:t of free speech and a free press oppore the 
Government, they are abusiuze eheir privileges or are deficient in 
the moral sense. “The Parliament of England,” says Wrot- 
lesly, “is omnipotent and can frame whatever law it pleases 
for the control of the peoplc. But someotimes these laws are 
opposed to sound moral principles, and in such an event it is a 
nioral obligation to resist them.” ilsewhere ho says :—* This 
moral restraint exercises a more powerful influence in countries 
where freedom of the press exists and other sources of informa- 
tion are fully developed, than in countries where these privi- 
leges are curtailed.” These words sufficiently prove that our 
argument is not one-sided. Does not the editor of the Afail 
kuow that a free press is an important factor for increasing 
moral influence ia society, and although it is decmed a crime 
to resist the orders of the Government and to violate ils laws, 
yet, viewed from a moral standpoint, such acts nre somotimes 
righteous. If he is iguorant of this principle, he has no right 
to be beard on the qnestion. 

The insufficiency of moral principle and so forth, attributed 
to the Japanese by the Afail, lias constantly furnished statesmen 
with a pretext for oppression and arbitrary administration. 
Observe the subterfuges that have been conceived by statesmou 
both in ancient and modern times to prevent the revolutions 
which might result from the substitution of constitutional for 
absolute Government. They pretend that asthe people are not 
yet advanced in knowledge, if the management of natiuual affairs 
Were entrusted to them, not only would they fail to achieve 
success, but also they would create greater abuses than before, 
and that, therefore, it is too early to establish a constitution. 
Or they assert that the people have no experience of politics, 
and that to enfranchise them would be as though one were to 
entrust the management of a steam-engine tu a man who dues 
not understand engineering. These are samples of the argu- 
nients perpetually advanced Ly statesmen who dislike to confer 

litical rights on the people, aud if there were uo inconsistency 
beacon the words aud deeds of such statesmen, no great in- 
jury would be done. But it happens, sometimes, that they are 
merely anxious to retain absolute power, and that the people 
who are accused of being ignorant and without political ex- 
perience, are iutelligent and fitted for self-government. External 
restraint, é.c. law, is certainly necessary in the cuse of persons 
who are deficient in the morul sense, and such persons cannot 
complain though the exercise of free speech is denied to them, 
but too frequently this fuct becomes a mere pretext with 
statesmen to subject their nationals to unnecessary ccutrol. 
Hence the expediency of exposing such specious nud mischievous 
arguments as those of the Afail. 


Again, the editor of that journal says :—‘ If it be honestly 
believed that the people of Japan are fit to be thus enfran- 
chised ; that they are sufficiently endowed with the highest of 
faculties, the faculty responding to the law of equal freedom, 
aud that the moral sense spokeu of above iss. amply diffused 
among them as to warrant the removal of the external restraint 
© @ © then unquestionably it must be admitted that no 
justification whatsoever exists fur the restrictions imposed by 

‘oreign Powers upon Japan's free exercise of her sovereign 
rights.” The meaning of this passnge is this: that the Japanese 
ple are devoid of the highest of the moral facaltics ; that it 

is not wise to grant them the institutions of complete freedom ; 
that if it be supposed that they are endowed with that faculty 
to such.exteut as to warrant the removal of exterual restraint, 
then the Treaty Powers are unjust in insisting upon restricting 
their sovereign rights as a free people and in refusing to revise 
the treaties, and that the renson why their persistent refusal is 
not regarded as a wrong, is because Japan is still far from 
attaining an equal degree of civilization with fureign states, 
and is devoid of the faculties requisite for the enjoyment of 
complete independence, which deficiency also justifies the 
Government iv with-holding from ber the privilege of a free 
press. Now, there can be no manner of question as to the 
injustice doue by the Treaty Powers in refusiug to revise the 
treatics and to remove tho restraints imposed upon Japan’s 
exercise of her sovereign rights. Tbe passage we bave quoted 
from the Afail plainly shows that the wriler is under the im- 
pression that Foreign Powers are guilty of no wrong iu opposing 
treaty revision on the grounds that Japan has uot yet reached 
® position entitling her to claim the full privileges of an 
independent nation. ‘This amounts to saying that the Japanese 
Goverument does not possess the ability to exercise its sovereign 
rights or to pat an end to the restrictions imposed upon it by 
foreigners. Whether or no this Le the case, it would be irrele- 
vant to discuss here, but we may observe that the editor of 
the Mai, in his effurts to defend the Japanese Government 
against the attacks of the Gaz-tte and Herald bas given utter- 
ance to words calculated to disparage the Government. It is 
n pity that be baa been able to reconcile himself to the dixplay 
of such incompetence, ‘The gist of our arguments, laid before 
our renders in three issues of this journal, is :—(1) ‘That the re- 
sistence offered Ly a people to their Government is not always 
indicative of insufficient moral faculties, but that sometimes 
such resistence is no crime at all; (2) that a free press is an im- 
portant meaus of increasing moral restraint ; (3) that the hy- 
pothesis that until the internal restraint obtains predominant 
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strength external restraint is indispensible, is a pretext put 
forward by statesmen to justify their own arbitrary and op- 
pressive conduct; (4) tbat the editor of tho Jarl in endea- 
vouring to defend the Japanese Government against tho 
Acfamations of others, has defamed it himself; and (5) that he 
is labouring under the impression that he has fulfilled his 
duties towards tho Government, while in fact he has failed 
to discharge them. We tell him most emphatically that all 
this nonsense is the outcome of his ignorance of Japanese 
politics, and wo recommend him not to venture to display that 
ignorance any more. 











MEMORIAL OF THE ISE TEA-MERCITANTS. 

There are only two articles annually exported from this country 
for which large sums of moncy are obtained. These aro silk and 
ten. There are other commodities, such as the eca-products, and 
sundry other articles which are largely exported. But these, 
compared with silk and tea aro of very little value. Then we 
may eny that our commercial prosperity depends principally on 
these two articles. The production of silk has been most care- 
fully attended to. The people, encouraged, and assisted by tho 
Government in its production and sale, have greatly improved the 
unlity and increased the annual production. It is true, however, 
that silk has often been subject to considerable fluctuations of 
tho market, but the people interested have with patience made it of 
such aquality thatit hasobtained a good name inthe foreign markets. 
As to tea, the production of late years has groatly increased, but 
the quality has gradually fullen off, and the price has likewiso de- 
clined. The tea-men have always had a bad market for the pro- 
duco, and they are now in such a position that they can neither 
procecd nor retire. They have not fallen into this position from 
tho decline in value but from the inferior quality of the tea pro- 
duced. It is therefore now absolutely necessary to make some 
reforme in the tea trade, or there will be no time to revive the 
trado in one of the principal productions of our country. It is 
now the duty of thosc interested in the business to do their 
utmost to reform the trade; then the Government probably will 
take notice of it. The export of tea commenced in the time of An- 
sei (1851-59), and since then the production bas gradually increased, 
but the value, on the contrary, has declined year by year until 
now it is less than half what it was in the Sth and Uth years 
of Meiji. The increase in the production has been in the common 
grades, The production of common gradcs has increased because 
they are favourably received by foreigners, who make the colored tea 
for export. The tea, therefore, has gradually lost favour with the 
consumers, till now it realizes but poor prices aud the prospects of 
the trade are bad. At first the tea-growers took great pains with 
the plantations and made good teas and took a pride in producing 
ge teas and packing then in good boxes. They sold their pro- 
ducts at a fair price and there were no common grades like the 
“sun dried” or “ pan-fired,” etc.,as we sce to-day. Therefore the 
common grades were worth much more than they are now, and 
the people interested made a profit and felt the industry to be an 
important one. Since the 7th or 8th year of Meiji things are 
changed, new plantations have been made, so that there wero not 
sufficient laborers, and the price of charcoal has increased, so that 
naturally everyone has tried to diminish the cost of production. 
This tendency has been influenced by the favorite manner 
in which common grades have been received in the market. From 
this time the “sun fired ” and “ pan-fired” teas have been made, 
as well as those polished with black powder or dust tea, in fact 
anything to make a cheaper tea, even to firing it at a low heat in 
order to give weight to the leaf. So the inferior quality of the 
tea and the fraudulent manner of selling and buying are more than 
can be described. The country-packed teas have not only 
declined in quality, but even the boxes are not so good as before. 
They are not so well pspered and break in transit, allowing tho 
damp air to penetrate the tea by which it loses its fragrance and 
appearance. Of late years it has become the custom to cll the tea 
as soon as possible ao as to make a profit, for if kept for a while it 
will deteriorate, and it is considered by many that those who 
hold it till later in the season are not competent tea-dealers. 
These hasty sales are made in consequence of the tea being 
of inferior quality, and we may say that the tea manufactured 
at the present time is of the poorest and most unsatisfactory 
character. But the people who are interested in the tea-trade, 
not prying attention to the fact that the production excecds 
the consumption and that the quality has deteriorated, where- 
by it has declined in value, only consider that they sufler 
loss year by year and that their income is not suflicient to cover 
their expenses. These people, with the idea of making {he most 
they can, make a larger quantity of tea for sale, aud pick second 
or third leaves and sometimes even fourth leaves, making very 
low erades such as “aun-dricd” and “pan-fired.”. The chances 
of selling these tens in this country are often lost aud many 
peoplo loose more than they calculated possible. Even tea-growers 
themselves do not consider their business a safe one, and it often 
happens that if they lose on one year's crop they will either take 
less care in the cultivation of the ground or cut down the trees. 
Their object in doing this is very peculiar and short-sichted, wo 
are sorry tosay. We have heard lately that the American Go- 
vornment are considering tho advisability of prohibiting the im- 
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portation of adulterated teas. From the American tea reports, wo 
find that the import of this article exceeds the demand, and that 
there is no hope of ils recovering in value but more fear of its 
going atill lower. From New York it is reported that China tea 
is competing with Japanese tea, and that it isa fight which shall 
take pre-eminence in the market. If our tea is ousted from ils 
position, our market i3 immediately limited to San Francisco, and 
we shall loose moro than one half of our customers. Is not the 
present a very critical time for tea-dealers? © When we first began 
to export tea, it was of good quatity, and the consumers appre- 
ciated the flavour, 8o that the demand has increased. But 
in the open ports the foreigners compete with each other, 
and to pet gool prices cheat the consumers by colouring 
poor leaves to mako them appear good. It is quite certain that 
the Awerican consumers like to drink pure tea and not colouring 
substances. This is shown by tho fact that the American Govern- 
ment propose to stop the importation of adulterated tena. The 
tea dealers must pey attention to this and not be short sighted but 
look forward to the changes that are taking placo in the trade. The 
uestion is, how is it possible to increaso the value of the tea. 
‘he answer is, that it can only be done by improving the manufac- 
ture and extending the markets, But our ten-growers do not pay 
sufficient attention to the demands and tastes of the consumers. 
They think that what finds favour to-day satisfies the requiro- 
ments of those who drink tea. They have not the courage to 
appear themselves in the American markets, but are quito 
contented to stick to the old fashions and live under the control 
of foreiyners, without caring what may befull the trade. Being 
of this mind, it is not easy therefore to talk to them of direct 
export. It is useless to speak to the foreigners in Japan and ask 
them, after the seacon has commenced, to return to the old style 
and export only uncolored teas. Things, therefore, can only be 
remedied by a combination of our countrymen, interested in the 
trade, who will improve the manufacture and thus regain the 
favour of forei;zn consumers. This is the only radical and import- 
ant reform that has to be made. But people's interests vary. Shall 
we then leave the matter as it is at present? What shall we do 
to revive the tea trade? If things nre not remedied we shall lose the 
trade in this important product. Is there no way in which we can 
retain the business? It will be very difficult to do so unless some 
neral rules are promulgated, which must be observed all over 
apan. Ifour tea loses favour in America and tho market is limited, 
we may have the misfortune to loso the income we annually receive 
from the tea trade. At any rate, the prospects of our tea business 
will exercise a great influeuco in our commerce with fureign coun- 
tries. The Governor of Miye, Mr. Iwamura, has been very anxious 
about the depressed state of the tea business, which is the most 
important sadustcy in his jurisdiction, and considering that these 
evils have been caused by bad management on the part of tho 
growors, and that, unless things are chanyed, the tea business will 
not prosper, he has called a special meeting of all the tea growers of 
his l’refecture to discuss the propriety of introducing some reforms. 
The meeting unanimously agreed that it was very important, 
considering tho dullness of trade, that some regulations should Le 
made, and adopted a resolution that all the tea growers in the 
Prefecture should combine for that purpose. They aleo proposed 
that the people be divided into parties; that they shall 
strictly adhere to the rules agreed upon: that they shall not make 
any more “sun-dried” or “ pan-fired ” tens; that the system of 
country sales be abolished; that the plants be more carefull 
cultivated, and that the tea be packed in proper boxes so that it 
will not deteriorate by being stored, etc. A setof rules were framed 
at the meeting and a copy of them handed tothe Kencho. The 
Kencho ,having considered the propositions very impeene have 
taken steps to carry them into practical effect, and we hope that the 
business will now become safer and stronger. Weare afraid, 
however, that reform in one province only is not sufficient, and 
should like to induce the other Prefectures to follow the example of 
Miye, for, althouzh the reform may be perfected there, it is but a 
very sinall affair in comparison to the wholo of Japan. For this 
reason we are not sure whether we can obtain the object of our 
desires. We may meet with unexpected obstacles in making the 
change. One thing, however, is certain, that in this Prefecture 
some reform is absolutely necessary it the tea business, and we think 
that it is equally eo for the whole country. It is, therefore, to be 
hoped that the Government will give the matter careful con- 
sideration and pasa a law which will ease us of our troubles and 
protect and improve tho business. It is high time that something 
should be done, as the United States Government propose to stop 
the importation of bad tens. The present evils of the tea trade havo 
been brought about by those interested in it, and if any reform is 
necessary it must be cflected by thuse who make tho tea in this 
country, otherwise consumers will be distrustful. Therefore, if the 
Covernment will take strong steps in the matter, it will surely meet 
the wishes of all interested in the tea manufactures of our country 
and it will also have the approval of foreign consumers. We shall 
then take a strong position in the American market and shall be 
roud of the fine and important product of our country. The above 
vaving Leen discussed and agreed upon at a gencral meeting, we 
appeal, to your good judgment to support us. 
Signed by twenty-two leading men aud confirmed at the mecting. 


To I.E. Sateao Yorruicit, 
Minister of Agriculture and Commerce. 
Mth April, 188:3, 
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ON THE PROPOSED REDEMPTION OF PAPER 
CURRENCY. 


(Translated from the Ketzai Zasshi.) 


In the Gth year of Meiji (1873) onr Government for the first 
time ixsned Banking Regulations; they were revised in the Uth 
yeur (1876), when the banks were allowed to huld the 
reserve fund for the redemption of their notes, in Government 
paper instead of specie. ‘This afforded great facililies for the 
establishment of banks, the number of which at that time had 
reacbed one hundred and fifty, so that in fact no city or prefec- 
turo was without such an institution. It is taken for'granted that, 
if ouly degitimate banking business is done aud the bankers are 
pradent and muderate, itis impossible to incur any loss. In 
the early days almost all tbe mauagers were igoorant of the 
business and therefore did not speculate or risk their mouey 
in large enuterprixes, and in cunsrequence the bauks were safe and 
showed no signs of decline. Inthe 15th year of Meiji (1882), 
however, some of the institutions were closed by order of the 
Finance Minister, and some were amalgamated, having lost so 
much that they were uuable to carry on alone. At present 
there are many which will share the same fate. These bank 
catastrophes have attracted the attention of the public, and we 
havo frequently been informed that the Goverument are dis- 
cussing the revision of the Banking Regulations, But as we 
bave not heard of what nalure the reforms are to be, we cannot 
comment further upon the subject. OF late, however, a rumour 
is current throughout the Eupire to the effect that steps are 
being taken by the Government to replace the reserve fauds of 
the bank (provided for the redemption of their notes) by new 
Government bonds, so as to enuble them with the interest aud 
a portion of their profits to redeem one-fifteenth of their notes 
each year. Some people consider the rumour as being totally 
unfounded and as the invention of some importunate persons. 
Nor can we vouch for its truth, but on inquiry we are convinced 
that to a certain exteut the scheme bas Leen discussed by the 
authorities, It is necessary, therefore, that we should submit 
our views to the consideration of our readers. According to 
the banking system of our country, each bank is obliged to 
deposit with the Government public loan bounds to the value of 
80 per cent. of its capital for which it receives the same amount 
of paper currency. Moreover, the bank must have a reserve 
of 20 per cent. with which to redeem its uotes. It is worthy of 
note, however, that the actual number of notes iu circulation 
exceeds 8) per cent. of the capital, on account of special privi- 
legea Leing granted to the 15th National Bank. 

‘Lhe aggregate capital of the National Banks is estimated at 
about forty-two million yen, while their notes amount to thirty 
five million yen. In order to facilitate our calcalatious, let us 
suppose that the capital is forty-two million yer, 80% will give 
us yen 33,600,000 and the reserve fund to be kept in the bank 
vaults for the redemption of their notes will amount to yer 
8,400,000. I€ the ranour is true, this is the amouut the Govern 
ment proposes to replace by new Government bonds. Then 
as the Lauks have lo redeem one fifteonth of the total amount 
of their notes, in the firat year yen 2,240,000 will be withdrawn 
from circulation, the amount decreasing in subsequent years in 
praportion to the amount already withdrawn. From a vague 


Y | rumour like this, it impossible to perceive the trae object of the 


Government, and, therefore, we will only pive what explana- 
tion we think most reasonable and proceed to consider the 
question apon its merits. Some are inclined to assert that the 
aulhorites wish to control the reserve funds themselves, and 
that to do this they issue iuterest-Learing debentures and give 
them to the banks in exchange. With reference to Art. 20 in 
xec. 2 of the Banking Regulations, we understand that it is 
necessary for a bank to hold 20 per cent. of its capital in Go- 
vernmeut paper currency as a fand to redeem its own notes, and 
that when these are issued to the full amount, they represent a 
sum four times as large as the reserve fand. 

From this it is manifest that the bauks who observe the 
regulatious ought to have a reserre fund equal to one-fourth of 
the anount of their notes, These reserve funds, however, are 
not held in specie, but in Government bonds ; even those who 
held bank-notes were never so foolish as to exchange paper for 
paper. ‘Thus the reserve funds have remained in the vaults 
without returning any profit, which has often induced the 
Lankers to make use of them iu spite of the regulations. These 
circumstances tend to confirm the belief that the Government 
intends to take direct charge of the reserve funds of the banks. 
But why ahould it furniah them with interest-bearing deben- 
tures? As they are not permitted to use the mouey, they 
would not be pat to the slightest inconvenience by hand- 
ing it to the Government ; in other words they would not 
be deprived of any profit. Is it not unreasonable that 
the banks should reap a profit for handing it over? One 
would think that although they are forbidden to use the reserve 
fund, many have broken the rule, and that therefore to transfer 
it tu the Government will cause them great perplexity. 
America established an Exchange Bank which was entitled to 
tuke charge of a percentage of the reserve funds of the other 
banks, and make use of the money for its own profit. This 


! bank, therefore, arranged to pay interest on the funds entrusted 
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toit. The principal function of the bunk consisted in ex- 
changing the notes of the other banks for specic, but as tho 
reserves were hold in Government paper-money no one cver 
applied for specie, and from this it was assumed that reserve 
funds might be oponly used. This may be the case with our 
Government. Presuming the reserves nro secretly uscd for 
purposes other than origiually intended, tho Goverumont pro- 
nose tu take charge of them and pay interest to prevout tho 
beaks from suffering loss. 

Such a atatement is too proposterous to be commeuted upon. 
If some of the banks are in tho babit of using their reserves, 
and the Government does not punish them, it will be accused 
of encouraging them to break the laws. Nothing can by more 
unreasonable than such conduct. From the above arguments 
it may be inferred that the true motives of tho Government are 
not to benefit the Banks, bat to destroy the reserve funds, 
replacing them by an equivalent in public loau bonds. In 
other words, yen 8,400,000 of paper money is to be destroyed 
and bonds issued in its place. ‘I'be idea is to redeom paper 
money by ruising a loan, the Banks beiug obliged to call iu a 
portiun of their notes every year. If our interpretation of the 
above rumours is correct, the obligations of the Government and 
the bauks are balanced and the scheme will be highly appre- 
ciated. We shall now turn our attention to a consideration of 
the advantages and disadvantages of the enforcement of such a 
regglation. We do not know what rate of intorost the Govorn- 
ment proposes to pay, but presume it will not exceed seven or 
eight per cent. Suppose, then, the intcrest is 8 per cent. on 
yen 8,400,000, the reserve of the banks, the interest will amount 
to yen 672,000. If we take the total issue of bank-notes to be 
yer 33,600,000, the amount to be redeemed in the first year is 
yen 2,240,000. Subtracting the interest on the bouds from 
this amount, we find that the bauks will have to pay 
yen 1,768,000 out of their net profits. As the amount 
of notes iu circulation decreases year by year, so the 
amount to be redeemed will decrease in proportion. The 
interest received being the same, the amount that has to be 
paid out of the net profits will be gradually lessened. If this 
is enforced, the banks may divide among the shareholders whut 
remains after the redemption of their notes after the expiration 
of their charter. ‘I'nke, for instance, a bank with a capital of 
yen 100,000 ; it deposits 80,000 yen worth of public loan bonds 
with the Government and receives puper currency toa like 
amount, and it must hold 20,000 in the vaults for the redemp- 
tion of its notes. From the profits of the year, all expeuses 
incurred, rewards to the officers, and ao reserve for loans con- 
tracted, but not redeemed, have to be deducted, and the balance 
will be the net profit. Under the present system a portion of this 
goes to form a special fund, and the remaindor is distributed 
umong the shareholders. According to the regulations, until 
the special fund reaches 20 per cent. of the cupital they must 
set aside not less than 10 per cent. of the net profits, When 
the charter of the bauk expires, they redeem the bonds dopo- 
sited with the Government, which, with the yen 20,000 reserve 
and anything else they may possess, is divided among the share- 
holders. Now, under the new system, a bank with a capital of 
yen 100,000 has to redeem its paper to the value of yen 5,333, 
and if the interest on the debentures is 8 per cent. they will 
receive yen 1,600, leaving 3,733 yen to be payed out of the net 
profits, Suppose the net profils amount to 15 per.cent., or yen 
15,000, then of this one-tenth goes to the spccial reserve fund, 
leaving yen 13,500, which under the present system would be divi- 
ded among the shareholders. But on the new system, after re- 
deeming the notes there will only be about yen 9,700 to divide. 
‘The scheme, therefore, will undoubtedly be unpopular with the 
ahareholders, as it reduces the amount of their dividends. 
Nevertheless as the notes of the Bank are gradually withdrawn 
from circulation, the amount to be redeemed at the expiration of 
the chartor will be a very insignificant item, and therefore the 
amouut to be divided amongst the shareholders will be cou- 
siderably more than it otherwise would have been. 


Ia short the scheme aims at preserving a portion of the pro- 
fits in ordinary times and handing them over in a lump sum 
when the bank is dissulved. Such a desigu is not hkely to 

roduce any disastrous effects, but there is uo doubt tho share- 
Folders will be dissatisfied with it, for they will regard it as an 
act of compulsion and not as being of their own free will. 
‘They will not be satisfied with the small dividends, and the 
result will be that most of them will sell their shares without 
regard to theirreal value. In such no case the efforts of the 
Government to check the depreciation iu the value of the shares 
will be of no avail. ‘he principal object of the Government 
in revising the Banking Regulations, iu the 9th year of Meiji 
(1876) was to check the decline in the value of tho pension 
bonds of the Kwazoku and Shizol:u, aud preveut them from sink- 
ing into utter povorty by permitliug the bauks to provide 
their capital iu the pension bonds. 

Bat the authorities wero unuble to avert the fate of tho 
Shizoku, for a great proportion of them had sold their possessions, 
thus losing the valuable pensions bequeathed to them by their 
ancestors. There were others who had not disposed of their 
bonds, Lut would have done sv had not tho authorities afforded 
ample protection to tho shareholders of the bauks, who 
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gradually became acquainted with the ruinous .elfects of such 
sales. From this it can bo seen that. none of the shareholders 
will be content with the reduced dividends, reccived every fiscal 
term, simply waiting in the expectation of receiving a large sum 
al rome remote period. If this bo tho ease, the Government 
will havo framed regulations which ave at variance with their 
previous conduct. Even considering that the new scheme, 
which the public believe to be destined to redeem every year 
one-fifteenth of the bank-notes in circulation, is really only 
to redeem ono-fifteonth of tho reserve fund, the embarrassment 
of the shareholders is inevilable. Still greater would it be if 
a fifteenth of the whole amount of the paper in circulation had 
to be redoomed. It is unquestionable that tho Government has 
tho power to rovise tho regulations as they think fit. And 
should it happen that they deem it necessary to adopt the 
foregoing echeme, the shareholders of the various banks 
must calmly submit. Tho bank paper-money in circulation, 
which at present amounts to thirty-five million yen, is 
anything but worthless paper, and its value may be 
regarded as having becu extracted from those who possessed 
the currency of tho state prior to the issue of bauk-notes, in 
other words from the entire community; inasmuch as the issuo 
of bank paper could not fail to affect the value of the other 
currency. ‘I'be shareholders of the banks have profiled at tho 
expenso of society, aud Lave no reason to oppose the Govorn- 
mont should they be required to assist in enforcing a plan 
destined to restore the valuo of the paper currency. Should it 
be necessary for the authorities to adopt this scheme, we havo 
nothing further to aay. But, in our opinion, thero is no such 
necessity, for the amount paid to them by the people for taxes 
is sufficient to accomplish their ends. Apart from this scheme 
we shall show how it is possible to reduce the amount of paper 
money to a hundred million yen by the 18th year of Meiji (1885). 
According to a notification issued by Mr. Okuma, ex-Alinister 
of Finance, in the 12th year of Meiji (1879), announcing the 
method to be adopted for the redemption of the National Loan 
and paper currency, we seo that the whole amount of paper 
issued by the Government was yen 125,253,100. Of this sum a 
portion was replaced by public loau-bouds convertible into Ain- 
sate and another portion used to replace obliterated paper, while 
some was lost. These sums together amounted, at the end of 
the 10th year of Meiji (1877) to yen 4,325,891, and subtracting 
this from the amount given above we have yen 120,927,209 as 
the total amoant of paper currency in 1877. Below, we givo 
a tablo showing the amounts that onght to Lave been re- 
dvemed under the notification, und the actual amounts that 
were withdrawn :— 


Estimated amount Actual amount 





Year, : of rede:nptiun. redeemed, 
11th year of Meiji ..... o ceesceee Yer, 7,166,186 = yen 7,166,186 
12th year of Meiji. ...... ........ yen 2,000,000 yer 2,000,000 
13th year of Meiji ............00. yer 2,000,000 yen 2,000,000 
14th year of Meiji ...........000. yen 3,500,000 yer 7,000,000 
15th year of Meiji ............... yew 1,500,000 yen 3,300,000 
Total......... yen 16,166,186 yen 21,460,186 


By this table it will be seen that the amount withdrawn ex- 
ceeds the catimate, and had this surplus resulted from the 
curtailment of the annual expenditure, we would have con- 
gratalated ourselves upon the prudence of our financiers, But 
it was obtained from otber sources. Iu the 13th year of Meiji 
regulations for Salé brewing were revised and malt was taxed. 
This augmented the revenue by yen 3,860,000 and yen 58,000 
respectively ; and by the transfer of the excise to the lucal tax 
the annual oxpenditure waa reduced by 2,500,000 yen. If these 
sums during the 14th and 15th years of Meiji, had been devoted 
to the redemption of tho paper currency it would have been 
decreased by upwards of ten million yen. It isa matter fur 
regret that more was not redeemed than is shown in the table. 
We believe that the Government keops fuith aud regards its 
promises as sacred. Nothing now can be done to alter the past, 
but the Government ought to take steps after the 16th ycar of 
Meiji, not only tou redecm paper with the fund specially set 
apart for that purpose, but also with all the surplus money 
available from the various sources before referred to. It is 
quite possible to redeem the following amounts :— 


1Gth year of Meiji (1883)... ..... ..... eee yer 8,761,881 
17th year of Meiji (1884)............ccc008 yen 12,391,883 
18th year of Meiji (1885).........ssee0ee yen 12,111,881 
Total ccaccsasscceusessdecds « yen 33,205,643 
Tt must be remenmbersd that the Government paper has de- 
creased to yen 92,461,023, and this by the 18th year can be 
further reduced to yen 60,195,350. Add to this the whole 
amount of bank paper—thirty-five miilien yen—and we have 
a total of yen 101,195,380. If the number of Atnsatse in circu- 
lation is only a hundred million yen, it will be very ensy to 
establish a convertible papee currency, The people have pro- 
vided the money for this scheme, and there can be no diiticully 
in the Government's carrying it out, Why the Government 
should take a different course, which, we presume, is not only 
at variance with the aim of the Banking Regulations, but will 
inevitably embarrass the shareholders, dopreciate tho valuc of 
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their shares, and disturb commerce, we are at a loss to know. 
That the Governmout proposes to take charge of the reserve 


funds of the banks, demands our approbation, but we sev no | 


necessity fur them to adopt the other measures. Turning our 
attention to foreign countries, we find that America has cou- 
meuced to redeem her payer currency, that Italy is prepar- 
ing to do the same, and other countrics ure adjusting their 
financial affairs ; this makes us envious. From this we may 
be allowed to infer, that, among the Ist and 2ud clavs countries 
of the world, Japan is the only one in the Orient which ix likely 
to be looked down upon with contempt for ber indifference 
regarding the circulation of inconvertible paper money. We 
recommend tho heads of the Government to put the existing 
regulations into force instead of formulating new ones. Ie is 
always easior to devise new plans than to execute them. It 
is better that they should hand down to the generations Lo come 
the reputation of having carried through a difficult menaure 
successfully, thar that they should have shirked it and substituted 
in its place an unsatisfactory, though easior, one. 














METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 





For Weer Beotxntxo Farpay, APRIL 20TH, 1883. 
Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hongs, Tokiyo, Japan, 
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REMARKS. 


Heavy line represents barometer. 

Light continuous line—max. & min. thermometers. 

aN ais Se -———representa velocity of wind. 
-___—— percentage of humidity. 

Max. velocity of wind 23.0 miles per hour noon Thuraday, at 2 p.m, 

The barometer ia reduced to the freezing point and to the level of 
the sca. . 

The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 30.347 
inches on Wednesday at 10 a.m., and the lowest was 29.694 inches 
on Satarday at 6 p.m. 

The highest temperature for thé week was 72.2 on Tuesaday, and the 


lowest was 43.7 on Wednesday. The maximam and minimum for 
the corresponding week of last year were 71.9 aud 46.2 respectively. 


The total amount of rain for the weck was °846 inches, against 
"033 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 
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| SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE, 
ARRIVALS. 


April 21, German steamer Cassandra, J. Wagner, 928, from 
Hongkong, April 12th, General, to Simon, Evers & Co. 


i April 22, Japanese steamer Walanowra Maru, A. F. Christensen, 


1,133, from Kobe, Mails and General, to M. Is. Cu. 

April 22, Japanexe steamer Jaganovra Maru, Mateumoto, 418, from 
Yokkaichi, General, to M. K. Co. 

April 24, Japanese steamer JJorai Maru, 407, from Yokkaichi, 
General, to M. B. Co. 

April 24, British bark, Kaisow, J. Gadd. 795, from Newcastle, 
N.S.W., March Sth, Coals, to Cornea & Co. 

April 24, German barqne Centaur, Offersen, 468, from Nagasaki, 
April 17th, Coals, to H. MacArthur. 

April 21, Japanese steamer Ajigata Afaru, J. Wynn, 1,090, from 
Makodate via Oginohama, April 23cd, General, to M. B.Co. . 

April 25, British steamer, Svmatra, J. Fairtlough, 1,406, from 
Hongkong, vii Nagasaki and Kobe, April 15th, Mails and Gene- 
ral, to P. & ©. Co. : 

April 25, Japanese steamer Tugaxcura Maru, Matsumoto, 447, from 
Yokkaichi, General, to M. B. Co. 

April 25, Japanese steamer Takachiho Maru, C. Nye, 1,407, from 
Kobe, April 23rd, General, to Af. B. Co. 

April 26, Japanese steamer Gealai Maru, G. W. Conner, 1,064, from 
Shanghai and ports, April 18th, General, to Mf. B Co. 

April 26, German bark Ada Stott, Ed. Brass, 505, from Callao, 16th 
February, old Irou, to Walsh, Hall & Ca. 

April 26, German bark HHicronymus, M. Iffland, 323, from Takao, 
12th April, Sugar, to Boyes & Co, 

April 26, British schooner Sydil, 150, Auckland, N.Z. » 13th March, 

Timber, to Adamaon, Bell & Co. 


April 27, Japanese steamer //orai Maru, 407, ‘from Yokkaichi, 
General, to M. B. Co. 


nee 


DEPARTURES. 
April 22, British steamer Lord of the Isles, Felgate, 1,386, for Kobe, 
| General, despatchee by Smith, Baker & Co. 

April 22, British barkentine Catherine Marden, Marden, 330, for 
ee pee despatched by Captain. eS 

April 22, French steamer Tanais, Drajon, 1,735, Hongkon 
Mails and General, despatched by Bf. it’ ce! ene 

April 22, Japanese ateamer Takasago Maru, C. Young, 1,229, for 
Hakodate, Gencral, despatched by M. B. Co. 

April 23, American steamer City of Tukia, Maury, 8,128, for San 
Francisco vii Honolulu, Mails and General, despatched by P. 3. 
Co . 

April 21, British achooner Penelope, Evans, 76, for North Pacific, 
"Siacee, despatched by Langfeldt & Mayers. 

April 23, British gunboat Sheldrake, Marcus L. Bridger, 455, 4. 
guns. 370 H.P., for Kobe. 

April 24, Russian schooner Lose, J. Wilson, 
despatched by Robert Clark. 

April 24, Japanese steamer Walanours Mara, 
Kobe, General, despatched by AM. B. Co. 
April 24, Japanese steamcr /orai Baru, 

General, despatched by Bf. B. Co. 

April 24, Japanese barque Sumanowra Maru, 
Nagasaki, Ballast, despatched by M. R. Co. 

April 25, Japaucee steamer Hiroshima Maru, 


36, for North Pacific, 
Christensen, 1,133, for 
407, for Yokkaichi, 
Spiegelthal, 713, for 
E. W. Haawell, 1,158, 


eg Shanghai and ports, Mails and General, by Mf. B. 
April 26, German eteamer Cassandra, J. Waguer, for Hamburg vid 


ports, General, despatched by Simon, Evers & Co, 

April 26, Japanese steamer Taganours Marx, Matsumoto, 448, for 

Yokkaichi, General, despatched by Mf. B. Co. ; 
April 27, Britieh ship Eard Granrilie, Reynolds, 1,198, for Nloilo, 

last, ees by Frazar & Co. 
April 27, American barque Emma 7. Cro A. S. Pendl 

1086 for Royal Roads, B.C., despatched by Fransr tc. 
April 27, Japanese steamer Horai Maru, 407, for Ko Mails 

General, despatched by ML B. Co. : me = 
TD, 

PASSENGERS. 

Per American steamer City of Peking, for Hongkong —Mrs. 
Jane Alston, Captain W. R. McCann, USN Captain J. N. Miller, 
aS Ne and Master S.C, Lemley, U.S.N. in cabin ; and 1 Japanese 

steerase. SS, : 

Per American steamer City of Tukio, for San Francieco :—Mrs. 
G. W. Litulejohn and child, General John Roe, Lieut.-Commander 
Carpenter, R.N., Meaera, J. W. Weeks, U.S.N.,°R. B Hainer, 
U.S.N..E. P. George, U.S.N., H. S. Ballantine, U.S.N., W. G. 
Gord, U.S.N., F. J. Hagen, U.S.N., E. Carroll, U.S.N., J. E. Butte, 
U.S.N.,G. F. 1B. Court, U.S.N., J. B. Parsans, U.S.N, M.A. Ander- 
son, U.S.N., and C. N. Sanchima, US.N. in cabin 3; and 5 Euro- 
peaus, 3 Japancse, aud 119 Chinese in steerage. For New York: 
Mr. and Mrs, E. C. Haines, Mrs. G. W. Hill and child, Mre. Edwin 
Stevens, Mra, istee, 2 children and servant, Miss Nellie 
Miss Sharp, Messrs, Charles E. Hill, A. E. Allee, J. Steibel, Chas. 
H. Ripley, Heury Condor, J. K. Malioney, H. B. Andrews, Chas: 
S. Hill, D. T. Smith, M. Lovell, and J. Bissett in cabin. For 
Liverpool: Duke of Athole, Colonel W. R. Gordon and wife, Colo- 
nel Moray, and Rev. A. J. Warren in cabin. For London : Merers. 
W. Brough Raeeell, E de Bavier, and C. H. Thomas in cabin. For 
Paris: Mr. A, Bing in cabin. For Hamburg: Mr, W. Loventsen 
in cabin. Fur Bremen: Mfr. Bernard Posing in cabin. For Vio- 


toria: 354 Chinese in steerage. For Honolula : 535 Chinese in 
atecrage. 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE, 





IMPORTS. 


There has been a fair business in 2@rns during the week, some 1,150 balce being reported as sold, and prices have 
somewhat hardened. Shirtings have been quite neglected and the Market is weak. There has been some demand for 
best Velucts, but other Goods call for no special remark. A/eta/s continue very quiet. 








GOTTON YARNS :— COTTON PIECE GOODS :— 7 ; 
Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium ... per picul $25.50 to 28.25 | Taffachelas ... ... ... 12 yde. 43 per piece... $1.75 to 2.07} 

ow Good to Best... «oy 29.00 to. 30.50 | WOOLLENS :— 
Bombay, No. 20 = do. deck Sok Neus i 25.50 to 28.25 Plain Orleans... ... ... ... 40-32 yds. 32 in. ... $3.80 to 5.25 
Nos. 28 to 33 Common to Medium... ” 31.50 to 32.30 Figured Orleans ... ... ... 29-31 ,, 31,, ... 3.25 to 4.00 
” i ood to Best... ... - 32.75 to 34.75 Italian Cloth... ... ... ... 30 ,, 30,, .. 0.18 to0.30 
pe BBCO AZ ... re cee tne cee oe ‘6 35.50 to 37.50 ; mousetinesds Peles oes 24 ,, 30,, «. PER Bebe 
er 0. jime2t ., 30,, ... 0.18% to 0.25 
COTTON PIECE GOODS :—_ aan _ do. Yuren 24 ,, 304, ... 0.30 to 0.374 
Grey Shirtings :—8j tb per piece 384 to 39 in... $1.7 Cloths, Pilots Bd 86 0:30 00.43 
é ‘i 9, 38h 4, 45in... 1.90 to 2.40 "Presidents ... ... «54 ., 56., 0.40 to 0.50 
T. Cloth:—7 tb... 24 yds. 32 In, per piece 1.424 to 1.55 Walon ee Be as is Taree ats 
le Sous pees fe =< 7 w ft, ” fee . es Blankets, scarlet and greeu, 6 to 5 tbs, per Ib 0.35 to 0.40 

:—Assorted coe Ty oe oe : ° 

Cotton Italians & Sateens Black 32 ,, peryard 0.07 to0.09 | IRON:— : 
Turkey Reds: 2 to2} tb 24 yds. 30 5, perpiece 1.15 tol45 | FlatBare gin... wo »- $2.50 to 2.85 
i. ‘ 2) to22 1b 24 ,, 30,, a 1.45 to 1.60 ” Beye eke Boa. ent eee « 2.95 to3.05 
ao. 3% 3... 24 ,, 30,, - 1.65 to 1.80 Rounds and squares up to 3 in. -- 2.95 to 3.05 
Velvets :—Black ... ... 35 ,, 22 4, ‘ 6.00 to 6.90 Nailrod assorted... ... ... .. 2.25 to 2.60 
Viotoria Lawns ... .. 12 ,, 42-3 i 0.724 to 0.80 do. small size 2.85 to 3.0U 


KEROSENE.—Business during the part week has consisted in the sale of only 5,000 cases Devoe at a reduction 
of 2} cents on previous prices. Deliveries have been 12,000 cases, leaving a stock of about 400,000 cases sold and unsold 
oil, 

Devoe ... _ sis tee see we. per case, $1,878 | Other brands... sas ae .-- per case, $1.78 to 1.80 


SUGAR.—The Sugar Market hus shown more activity since last report than for some wecks past, and the sales 
effected are a somewhat nearer approach to arrivals ; prices, however, are unchanged, aud remain firm at quotations. 
Several vessels are reported loading at Takao for this port. 


White, No.1... sce cee ove ee wee Per picnl, 88.50 to 9.00 White, No.4... 00. ee cee vee wee POF picul, $6.25 to 6.75 
so. sae Soa tsa: suee) weeds Veaes eee, «See 8.00 to 8.50 a e aed; add obo eae Sees we a 6.25 to 5.50 
Sa) <cborB ese. joeer ceeet: zeke cucees. “ahs ne 7.25 to 8.00 Brown Formosa... ws ose see aee ss 3.90 to 3.95 

EXPORTS. 


SILK.—There has been rather more doing this week. Reported Settlements reach 247 piculs, but it is probable 
that some portion may be rejected on inspection. We leave all quotations unchanged: although Japanese complain 
that the high price of dollars makes the outturn unremuneralive, yet they have not been able to raise prices for Silk. ‘The 
Tanais (ook-187 bales, and the City of Tokie 337 bales, bringing the total export up to 26,083 bales. 


Hapks—No, land 2... 00.0 oe cee vee cee vee 2 None Filatures—No. 2 ... 0. 0s ses coe ce cee vee $590 to 600 
Pe be eg aoe Save eae. eal ak Rie ws. $510 to 520 Kakedas—Extra 00.00. ccc ue see cee ee 620 to G30 
See wp BE esd. cooq cose. Sous: Case aoe gag. son, 480'00.490 a Nod cee ee ee nee aes ace 690 to GOO 
” ** 3 and Inferior «use ee 430 to 460 me fi Reo ike ans ave Maal! un, ews Gia sede BOD LO'ETD 
Filatures—Extra 0000.00... cee eee tee tee 640 to 660 ‘ Inferior ow kee cee cee vee wee 460 to 530 
“tgs “No.1, 10 t018 1. ccs see cee cee vee «=| None Hamateky—1 and 2 00. 0c. sce ose cee ee wee 450 to 460 
Ts ay” Ve PA CONG 0. on. ee tee cee vee © 610 bt 630 Py 3 and Inferior... ... ... 0. we oe. 380 to 420 


TEA.—There is nothing further to advise respecting the coming Tea crop, and no business has been done in the 
small stock of old season's, Tea atill on offer. 


EXCHANGE, 
Transactions during the week have been small, and rates are firm at quotations. 
Sterling—Bank Bills on demand .............0..0ee0000e 3/73 On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ sight .......0. sees ; % discount, 
or «» 4months’ sight jccasdeitevesbatetivetes 3/8 Ou Shanghai—Bank sight.................. ietecdsesdeuess 25 
a Private 4 months’ sight ..................... 3/8 Pe Private 10 days’ sight................4 43 
ae * 6 wy ps) dedevsssvcatcvessese, 0/88 On New York—Bank Bills on demand ............... 88 
On Parie—Bank sight..........cccccccsssccseseccrcsssrerees 4.59 °° Private 30 days’ sight ......ccsseeee . 89 
‘ Private 6 months’ sight ...............:s0008 4.71 On Sau Francisco—Bauk Bills ou demand ...... ... 884 
On Hongkong—Bank sight... seereeeee 4% discount. ” Private 30 days’ sight ......... 8y 
SHIPPING. 


Enquiry from Nagasaki, fur vessels to load for Hongkong, Shanghai, and other porte, continued, with increased 
rates; sattlements, however, were few, there being no disengaged vessels willing to accept the advance. The Claro 
Babuyan was closed for a voyage on private terms. From Takao tiie Hieronymus arrived on Friday, reporting two vessels 
still to be expected, viz., the Auguste and Valparaiso; from Auckland, N.Z., the British schooner Sybil arrived same day 
with a cargo of cowrie piay, intending to load rice for the return voyage. The Aincrican ship Chocorua is now nearly 
ready for sea, but is engaged in litigating claims, arising from alleged bleaching powder damage to cargo. 
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The Japan Weekly Alail, 


“ FAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENXE QUE PouRRA!”’ 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “ Japan 
Weaexry Marz,” must be authenticated by the name 
and ad oe oad oes. orb eosin ~— 
guarantee of pirlosdisly rly requested that 
all letters on jaess be addressed to ike Manacad, 
and Chequcs be made payable to same ; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Epitor. 


Yononamwa: Saturpay, Aprit 5TH, 1833. 





MARRIAGE. 
At Marseilles, on the 13th March, 1833, Mr. THONY DE 
Lanocve, official, Cochin-China, tu AXNa, eldest daughter 
uf Me. A. T. Négre, of Yokohama. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Duaixe the past fortnight Avnsa/su have fluc- 
tuated slightly on either side of a normal point 
of 23 per cent discount. At the corresponding 
periods of 1880, 1881, and 1882, they were at 
discounts of 36, 43. and 36 respectively. When 
the present appreciation set in last autumn, it 
was confidently prophesied that depreciation 
more rapid and severe than ever must shortly 
supervenc. The basis of this forecast was 
probably derived from a retrospect of previous 
years rather than from any certain knowledge of 
the conditions governing rates of exchange. 
Indeed, it would almost seem that to analysc 
those conditions accurately is beyond the ability 
of any foreign critic. The most careful con- 
jectures are, in a majority of cases, completely 


contradicted by facts, and what people cal 
The 


anticipate is generally what happens. 
reason of this probably admits of a very easy 
explanation, namely—that the causes of fluctua- 


Go 


tion are sought in circumstances which can never 
exercise more than a local influence. Large 
exports of tea and silk may make silver plentiful 
at the open ports, and large imports of yarns and 
shirtings may produce an opposite effect, but the 
silver added to, or withdrawn from, the current 
stock by these operations is a very insignificant 
factor in the total result. Moreover, the two events 
are genetwly contemporaneous and counter- 
acting. Tre ratio between buying and selling 
is always pretty much the same. If exports 
yield large returns import business is propor- 
tionately brisk, other things being equal, so that 
the stock of silver actually in the market remains 
tolerably constant. Failing, then, to discover in 
these tradal ccnditions a satisfactory explanation, 
the tendency is to suspect some hidden agency. 
Old-fashioned folks, whose knowledge of physics 
was limited, were want to account for many of 
the ordinary phenomena of nature by supposing 
that space was peopled by fays and demons 
whose business was to regulate things according to 
their votaries. So, too, in Japan, whatever people 
cannot comprehend, they immediately attribute 
to some secret machination of ‘the Government. 
During 1880 and 1881, when currency deprecia- 
tion was most severe, the Minister of Finance 
wasied nearly fifteen millions of silver_yen in fruit- 
less attempts to sustam the credit of his fiat notes. 
Of course the results of such a policy could only 
be mischievous. If it succeeded in influencing 
exchange for a few hours or even days, the 
reaction was all the more severe, and under the 


-| influence of this spasmodic treatment Avnsafsu 


went from Bad to worse. Observe, too, that at 
that time Mr. Okuma’s operations were un- 
animously condemned by foreign crities, who 
pointed out, with justice, that the issue of such 
factitious proceedings most be fatal. Then 
came a change of financiers and a consequent 
change of programme. To adopt every legiti- 
mate means of contracting the currency; to 
accumulate a specie reserve for purposes of 
redemption ; and to abstain from all operations 
on the bourse—this was the policy determined 
upon by the new Minister of Finance, and we have 
no reason to think that it has been departed from. 
At all events its nominal porsuit has been con- 
temporaneous with a steady rise in the specie 
value of Avmsefsu, until they are to-day at a 
eee of only 23 percent. It would not be 
'a very unreasonable assumption to conclude 
that the two events—the change of financial 
policy and the appreciation of fiat paper—stand 
tin a closer relation to one another than that of 
‘mere coincidence. In any other part of the 
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world men would doubtless agree to this con- 
clusion, but in Japan two causes operate to shake 
the confidence of the public. Those causes are, 
first, that people do not really know what the 
Government is about; and second, that the 
ill-judged proceedings of former vears have 
seriously injured the reputation of Japanese 
financiers. To this moment there is on the 
part of the latter a most unfortunate want 
of frankness, not of intention, perhaps, but 
certainly of method ; while the memory of pre- 
vious peddling operations naturally suggests 
something similar to-day. Nevertheless, it is to 
be observed, that to attribute the present appre- 
ciation to the action of the very agencies—ofticial 
operations on the bourse—which atterly failed 
to produce any similar effect in past years, is. 
slightly unreasonable. If the Minister of Finance 
could not suceecd in improving the specie value 
of Ainsafsu in 1880 by doctoring them with 
periodical doses of silver, why should the same 
treatment be so much more efficacious to-day ? 
Let us, for curiosity, set down, side by side, the 
market rates of exchange ruling each day from 
April 2oth to May 4th during the past four vears : 


1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 
I5E 4. 17Q 2. 155 ae QT 
15r 4. 180 ... 156 131 
153 ZW... 156 131 
157... «6179 «e156 131 
156 1. 178. 58 ag 
157... oO ... 156 1. 2129 
159... 179 ... 160 1... 130 
162... 178 163... 131 
158 ... 177 161... 130 
154. 175 .. 158 1... 130 
cy ree >. array Aree © | 
135 168)... 1550 BT 
142 167 154 130 


It appears, hen that the maxima ser deprecia- 
tion in these four years were 39, 45. 39 and 24 
per cent., and the maxima of fluctuations during 
the fortnight under consideration, 20, 13. 9, and 
2 percent. Surely if the same causes have been 
at work all the time, their efficacy must have 
suddenly and extraordinarily improved in the 
hands of Mr. Matsukata. Our bewilderment is 
not lessened by observing, that the very critics 
who in 1881 told Mr. Okuma he could never 
succeed in keeping up or improving the value of 
the currency by purchasing small quantities 
of it when it was most in disfavour, now accuse 
Mr. Matsukata of having brought about an 
appreciation of 21 per cent. by exactly the 
same operations. Whatever allowance may be 
made for popular mistrust and its just causes. 
reason refuses to be reconciled to such contradic- 
tions as these. When currency depreciation was 


severe, the local press constantly contained 
articles showing, with much truth and force, 
that an immense national loss was entailed by 
such a financial condition, and that a resolute 
attempt to grapple with the trouble would have 
the effect of immediately enhancing the pur- 
chasing power of the people’s moncy and thus 
indirectly augmenting the [revenue of the State. 
Well, by scme process or other, a very con- 
siderable appreciation has been accomplished, 
and what is it ‘we are now told? That until 
Kinsatsu fall again to a discount of 43 per cent. 
trade cannot possibly tevive. This is precisely 
the outcry that has accompanied currency con- 
traction in every part of the world. It is only 
another form of the exploded error which 
attributes all commercial trouble to the state 
of the “circulating medium.” If depreciation 
is really an object of desire, then let the Govern- 
ment proceed at once to do what it has hitherto 
been so much and s0 justly abused for doing, 
namely, to issue more fiat notes. 
e 
e e 

Does it not seem at times that this problem of 
currency appreciation is too intricate for ordinary 
minds? Perhaps the best plan—judging from 
the experience of our local courts—would be to 
submit the question to two American Assessors, 
“Chosen at random.” There is a reasonable 
hope that by inspecting one of the appreciated 
notes, they would be able to determine, not only 
when the appreciation set in, but also whether 
its origin is to be sought in the ship of state 
piloted by Mr. Matsukata, or whether the notes 
were in an appreciating condition when they 
were handed over by Mr. Okuma. : 


Ix front of the present Bund of Swatow there 
lies a long wide mud-bank, which at low water 
is almost entirely bare. According to the origi- 
nal treaty, no houses were to be erected on this 
spot without the direct permission of the Chinese 
Government, and it was to be regarded as Chi- 
nese territory. The Custom House lies to the 
right of this bank, and wharves are built out over 
it to the edge of the dcep water. In the course 
of xecent years the mud flat considerably in- 
creased in size, so that the Chinese Government 
finally thought it wiser to allow Europeans to 
use it as a building site than to put them to the 
expense of erecting longer piers and having 
their godowns and store-houses on the opposite 
side of the river, as is the case at present. The 
ground was therefore tacitly parcelled out 
among the leading firms, the Custom House 
having the precedence. No business transac- 
tions actually took place, nor were any portions 
of the flat definitely allotted to this or that firm. 
Still, it was well-known that J. M. & Co. and 
the Custom House were to have the lion's share, 
and it is generally regarded as an unquestionable 
fact that monies passed between some of the 
largest firms and the Custom House in connec- 
tion with the affair. Of course Dircks & Co. 
were anxious to purchase a part of the flat 
for themselves, but whether because they 
had previously had some differences with the 
Commissioner of Customs, or for some other 
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reason, their request or claim was ignored, and 
under these circumstances their Compradore 
offered to help them out of their difficulty. He 
possessed some dceds—dating as far back as 
1862, it is said—which conferred a presumably 
valid title to that portion of the flat immeciiately 
adjoining the Custom House. Messrs. Dircks 
& Co. were doubtless very glad to purchase 
these documents, which they forthwith sent 
to the Chinese Magistrate, requesting that the 
transfer and sale should be duly registered under 
the official scal. The Magistrate, however, 
preserved a discreet silence, and very soon after- 
wards the Custom House folk began to erect a 
small boat-pier on the ground in question. 
Messrs. Dircks & Co., sent again to the Magi- 
strate to ask why such proceedings were taken, 
and to explain that they had by them papers 
proving the ground to be theirs (German pro- 
perty). The Magistrate replied that he would 
stop the erection of the pier and stamp the 
paper, but said that it was necessary the Com- 
pradore of Messrs. Dircks & Co. should come 
to him as he wished to ‘‘ask him some ques- 
tions.” To this Messrs. Dircks & Co. agreed, 
but that evening the Compradore came to them 
and said that he was in abject fear; that he had 
received the most alarming hints as to what 
awaited him at the Magistracy, and that his life 
was in danger. Nor does it appear that he ex- 
aggerated, for the native authorities are reported 
to have used every means in their power to make 
him give up his bargian and return the money to 
his employers. Ultimately he fled to Formosa 
without giving any notice to his friends or pat- 
rons. In the absence of the fugitive, the Ma- 
gistrate declined to sign the deeds, though it 
does not seem that he had any reason to ques- 
tion their validity. Messrs. Dircks & Co. were 
consequently unable to erect godowns on land 
which they regarded as their own property. In 
this strait, Vice-Consul Schaar—who, it should be 
observed, is the chief partner in Messrs. Dircks 
& Co.—applied to Consul Travers at Canton for 
advice and assistance, and the latter placed the 
matter on the hands of Herr von Mollendorff, 
who isa fine Chinese scholar and, in the 
parlance of the East, thoroughly understands the 
wily ways of Chinese officials. Shortly after 
Herr von Mallendorff's arrival at Swatow, he 
interviewed the officials—z.e. the Magistrate, and 
the Taotai who lives at a considerable distance 
from Swatow. The latter appeared willing to 
effect a compromise, or, at all events, to try and 
induce the Magistrate to accede to the demands 
of Messrs. Dircks & Co., but is said to have 
confessed complete incompetence to use com- 
pulsion. His incompetence was amply demon- 
strated by facts, for, two days after his interview 
with Herr von Mollendorff, stakes were planted 
in the ground under dispute, and a Chinese 
inscription was set up declaring the place Go- 
vernment property and forbidding any one to 
build there. This direct declaration of hostili- 
ties evoked an indignant protest from Vice-Con- 
sul Schaar and his colleagues, who wrote a 
despatch declaring that unless the stakes were 
removed in 24 hours, a party of German marines 
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would undertake the job. ‘The German frigate 
Elisabeth happened to be in the harbour, and 
at the expiration of the appointed time, a body 
of marines was landed, the stakes removed, and 
the German flag erected on the spot, while the 
Consuls and the Captain stood by in solemn con- 
clave, the Elizabeth also having steamed up to 
the spot to cover the proceeding with her guns. 
Crowds of Chinese witnessed the act, but there 
was no disturbance of any sort. The next day 
the flag was replaced by a stone with an inscrip- 
tion to the effect that the ground was German 
property and that tresspass was forbidden. 
These, we believe, are the true facts of the 
““Swatow incident.” So many erroneous state- 
ments have recently appeared on the subject that 
our readers may like to know the reality of what 
certainly seems one of the most high-handed 
proceedings of recent years. The German 
authorities, by ignoring the fact that there are 
such things as a T’sung-li Yamen and a German 
Representative at Peking, have imparted a new 
character to China's foreign relations. 


Souz pendulum observations of great interest, 
on account both of their nature and of the 
historical character of the apparatus employed, 
have lately been carried on at the Tokiyo Uni- 
versity by two scientific American gentlemen, 
Mr. Edwin Smith, of the United States’ Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, and Professor Pritchett, of 
the Washington University of St. Louis. Most 
educated persons are aware that the object of pen- 
dulum observations is to determine the true figure 
of the earth. The polar axis being shorter 
than the equatorial axis, it follows that, as we 
advance from the equator towards either pole, 
our distance from the earth's centre is diminished 
and the force of gravity increased. And, inas- 
much as, for a given pendulum, under a given 
set of conditions, the time of vibration will be 
quicker the greater the attraction of gravity, the 
relation between these two being accurately 
known, it is plain that we have here means 
of determining, by observations extended to all 
accessible latitudes, the ratios of the intensity 
of gravity at different places, from which the 
earth's figure may be deduced. The above is 
necessarily only a rough statement of the pro- 
blem. Besides great mechanical difficultics, 
many complications arising from pressure, tem- 
perature, resistance of the air, and the distribution 
of neighbouring matter, besct the early inves- 
tigators in this branch of research, it being a 
necessity of the case that all the conditions at 
the various points of observation, which can- 
not possibly be the same, shall be reducible to 
a common standard of comparison. These diffi- 
culties have, however, been overcome by the 
physicists of different countries who have from 
time to time attacked the question since the 
second half of the 17th century; and we believe 
that the unknown distribution of matter de/ow 
the earth's surface—a well-known source of 
error in other branches of geodesy—is the only 
trouble which as yet defies precise elimination. 
The pendulums now under the charge of 
Messrs. Smith and Pritchett are three of the 
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solved not to Iet the grass grow under their feet. 
Their last move was to despatch their employés, 
in considerable numbers, into the interior to buy 
cocoons, trusting that Consular ability will be 
able to ‘‘make it all right,” should any com- 
plications arise. This is pluckly, but not diplo- 
matic, and if the Chinese Government shows 
itself irreconcilably truculent, we do not sce that 
the merchants will have much to complain of. 
The Chinese silk-men are said to be very anxious 
about the issue. If rumours be reliable, they 
have very substantial interests at stake. To 
escape the capacity of these mandarins, they 
have preferred in many cases to carry on their 
business under foreign titles. We fear they 
will be more grieviously squeezed than ever, 
should their innocent ruse be discovered. After 
all, there are worse places than Japan. We 
have a Government indeed, which, according to 
its critics, can work miracles and push exchange 
up and down at will. That is bad, but not so 
bad as mandarins who fleece their subjects so 
ruthlessly that even a Celestial is fain to take 
refuge under alien wings. 


celebrated ‘ Kater’s pendulums,” devised blaine to whose courtesy we are indebted for the 
Captain Kater, R.A., in the carly part of this; opportunity of thus briefly describing their labours, 
century. Though used since their manufacture , have been enlisted for the purpose of swinging 
by different British observers in all quarters of | the pendulums at certain Oriental stations, Tokiyo 
the globe, and at all levels, from the top of the | being one of them, not hitherto included in the 
Himalayas to the bottom of the Harton coal-|scrics. 
mines, they are in excellent preservation. With 

them is an astronomical clock of yet greater “‘ Betrer no discussion at all than a repetition of 
antiquity, made by Shelton, of I condon, for the |Such disgraceful exhibitions as those that dis- 
Transit of Venus observations in 1769—a little figured the columns of the local English press 
worn and obsolete to look at, but still fully}imthe early days of the past week.” This is what 
maintaining its reputation as one of the very best |* correspondent, ‘‘ Englishman,” tells us, and 
clocks ever constructed. A transit-instrument, | “© 4°¢ reluctantly compelled to confess that he 
chronograph, chronometers, and some minor |!$ right. If in attempting to use their reasoning 
apparatus, complete the outfit. To the bob of faculties, men are to descend to the level of 
the clock-pendulum is affixed a cardboard disk, | 44¥2drupeds and savages, let them seal their lips 
black except for a constellation of small round | together, and thus preserye at least the sem- 
white spots, which are arranged symmetrically on | bance of civilized beings. To be sure, displays 
either side of the vertical diameter, on a plan | SUCH as that to which our correspondent alludes 
devised by Major Herschel, R.E., who was the |" not without their comical side. That men 
last to use the pendulums before they were handed | Should find no more efficient method of support- 
over to the U.S. Coast Survey Department. On|!"8 their views than by calling their opponents 
these spots a bright light is thrown during obser- | US!y ames, and that, while claiming the utmost 
vation. In front of the clock, at a distance of | ™SP¢ct for their own opinions, they should refuse 
three or four feet, is the Kater's pendulum, the smallest consideration to those of others, is 
suspended in a hollow air-tight chamber, which |* Durlesque which, though somewhat antiquated, 
is supported by a strong wooden framework rest- | ‘* Still capable of raising a laugh. We used to 
ing on a massive isolated stone pier. The air wonder what our contemporaries could hope to 
in this chamber can be exhausted to a standard | 8" by proving the editor of the, Fapan Afail 
pressure of about 26 inches, and windows in|" abandoned rascal. Whether he is a saint or 
its lower part enable a small tail-piece attached |* scoundrel SANHOE MAHES VENT much to this bata 
to the end of the Kater's pendulum to be|™unity, and were he so bespattered with mud 
viewed with a telescope fixed a few feet off, |'ht his best friends could not recognize him, the 
as it swings to and fro in front of the swinging |Problem of Japan's just and judicious treatment 
clock pendulum. The relative movements of | “Ould be no nearer solution, so far as we can 
the two pendulums are thus brought under obser- | S&¢-_ Yet we do not pretend that our judgment 
vation; and, as they swing at different rates, the |" this matter is infallible. Personalities may 
white spots on the cardboard disk are seen to be | Possess in Yokohama a value not belonging to 
continually changing their positions with respect them elsewhere. We do, however, agree with 
to the lateral edges of the tail-piece as it reaches bea correspondent, that there are serious MMereets 
the extremities of its swing. Certain phenomena |3¢ stake. There is, indeed, a danger that this 
of occultation—i.e. of exact disappearance or re- | UnCcasing hostility to everything Japanese may be 
appearance at the edges of the tail-picce at the mistaken for an index of British feelings, and that 
limits of its swing—can therefore be observed, the Japanese may ultimately believe Englishmen 
for any required number of spots; and it is to be what their professed organs represent them. 
plain that, in the interval occupied by a complete There could be no falser estimate, but its incor- 
cycle of these phenomena—or from the moment | “tess is no guarantee against its prevalence. 
of occurrence of a phenomenon for any one spot Our correspondent thinks that we can in a Lrssiats 
to the moment of recurrence of the same pheno- | SU‘ Prevent so unfortunate a result by avoiding 
menon of that spot on the same edge of the all discussion ; by letting the morbid critics carry 
tail-piece—say a period of from 8 to 13 minutes, |" the campaign unopposed. Does he mean 
one pendulum will have completed two oscilla- that Japan is not to be defended against injustice 
tions more than the other. The whole interval in | !€st English interests should suffer in the Pre- 
clock-time being registered, and the rate of the | “SS OF that in this Settlement silence is a man’s 
clock being known from observations of stars |°"!Y Safeguard against vituperation ? 

with the transit-instrument, the interval in absolute =. ea 

time is also known. Thus, from a series of | THE question of silk cocoons in China is still 
observations of several spots, corrected for| unsettled, and our advices from Tientsin seem 
pressure, temperature, etc., may be obtained|to indicate that the solution of the difficulty 
exquisitely delicate determinations of the true| may be farther off than people anticipate. The 
time of vibration of the experimental pendulum; | foreign merchants, meanwhile, appear to be 
and this can be done for each of them. Further|quite confident. Their idea of establishing 
corrections enable the observations to be used | factories in a country where their right to do so 
for comparison with those made with the samc | is at best problematical, may be admissable from 
pendulums in other parts of the world. The/the standpoint of those who applaud commer- 
skilful services of Messrs. Smith and Pritchett, | cial enterprise in its most reckless forms, but is 
who are on their way to America after observing | certainly not prudent. Having taken the first 
the recent Transit of Venus in New Zealand, | step, however, they are, to all appearance, re- 


Tue inaugural ceremony of the Nippon Ginko, 
or Central Bank of Japan, took place last Satur- 
day. One expects to hear that people are 
amused rather than instructed on an occasion of 
the kind, yet when we found, in the columns 
of the Nichi Nichi Shimbun, along address 
delivered to the assembled shareholders and 
visitors by the Minister of Finance, we hoped 
to learn a great deal about things as yet some- 
what misty. But we were disappointed. Mr. 
Matsukata’s speech was more diplomatic than 
frank. Perhaps he felt the hopelessness of 
trying to take his audience into his confidence 
at such a time. At any rate, he did not make 
the attempt. He touched very lightly on the 
miserable failure of the National Banks. ‘‘ There 
is a limit to their business,” he said, and the 
public will not be disposed to dispute the 
dictum. But of the private banks also—num- 
bering, according to his estimate, something 
like a hundred and fifty—he had nothing better 
to tell. They, too, had followed in the same 
track. We remember once hearing a dusky 
orator tell his audience about a young lady with 
no fortune at all, who married a young gentleman 
with just the same amount of property. With 
few exceptions, the same might be said, mau/afis 
mutandis, of the genuine business done by both 
National and private banks in Japan. The 
Central Bank has, therefore, a virgin field to 
work in. What its exact programme may be, 
we confess ourselves unable, as yet, to explain. 
“Its functions,” according to Mr. Matsukata, 
“Care to grapple with the financial difficulties, to 
assist the circulation of money, and to facilitate 
the collection and disbursement of the national 
revenues.” In all this it may doubtless play a 
most useful part. It may materially relieve the 
financial pressure felt by the people at tax-paying 
seasons, and it may largely aid the Government 
to collect a specie reserve. We should like, 
however, to know a little more exactly how it 
proposes to go to work. Mr. Matsukata laid 
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down an excellent basis of moral principles, and 
Mr. Koyasu, a bank director, carried the share- 
holders into a rosy realm of bliss by telling them 
of “spring winds that fill the air with balmy 
and peaceful atmosphere,” and ‘enchanted 
water that flows with continuous sound.” We 
sincerely hope that facts may not falsify this 
forecast. 





In an article on sericulture in this issue, we have 
mentioned some of the rivals that Japan may 
Jook to encounter in the future through the revival 
of the famous industry in one place and its 
improvement or adoption in others. Although 
the pressure of this competition can hardly be 
compensated by a falling off in the production 
of such a country as Persia, yet it is fair to men- 
tion the fact of that diminution, if only to show, 
as far as possible, the comparative condition in 
various parts of the world of a pursuit which has 
a very potent influence upon the comfort of indi- 
viduals and the wealth of nations. A report 
from the British Legation at Teheran, quoted by 
the Pall Mall Gasette, gives the following 
information on the decline of a noble, to the 
advantage of a baser, kind of cultivation in the 
land of the Shah :—“‘ A certain revolution appears 
to have been going on in the agriculture of 
Persia, which has resulted in a great reduction 
in the production of silk, and an increase in that 
of rice and opium. Silk was once the staple 
produce of Persia, and in its flourishing days as 
much as 20,000 bales, of a weight of 1,400,000 
pounds, worth £700,000, would have been ex- 
ported, but not more than a fourth of that quan- 
tity is prodaced now. The silkworm disease 
played such havoc year by year that the peasants 
abandoned the cultivation. The place of silk in 
the export trade is, therefore, being rapidly 
assumed by opium, the cultivation of which has 
made enormous strides within the past ten years. 
Ispahan is the province where this drug is chiefly 
made, but Shiraz and Kermanshah also grow 
the poppy. Within the past ten years the cul- 
tivation of the poppy has also increased tenfold 
in the prairies of Khorassan. Prices have in 
consequence fallen, and it is possible that losses 
reported to have Been sustained by the exporters 
may check the trade. The entire crop of last 
year was estimated at 6,500 chests, of which 
3,000 came from Ispahan. The local consump- 
tion is very small, so that, deducting 400 chests 
sent to London, the bulk of the crop goes to the 
China market.” The Gaszeffe adds that Persian 
trade might be much devcloped by the mere 
intersection of the country by good roads, but 
that such improvement, tending as it would to 
throw the country open to foreign trade, is 
opposed by the Conservative party, whose influ- 
ence appears to have been sufficiently powerful 
to prevent the construction of railways. It is 
mentioned that a single line of eight hundred 
miles in length, between Teheran and Bagdad, 
would do a great deal of good, since the produce 
of the country could be shipped from the former 
Place direct to Europe. As the case stands at 
Present, the delays in obtaining goods imported 
oid Bagdad are intolerable, and the cost is still 





more so. As an illustration of this, an instance 
is given of a few cases of goods which were sent 
from London to Bagdad in six weeks ata cost 
of less than £20. hese lay at Bagdad for five 
months because the roads were so bad that no 
muleteer could, during the time, be persuaded 
to take them onto Tehcran. They were ulti- 
mately carried there at acost of £90. Therc 
appears to be an opening for European enterprise 
in Persia, but there scems also to be some diffi- 
culty in persuading western capitalists that a linc 
established there would be safe. 


America’s policy with regard to Korea seems, 
when carefully considered, more consistent with 
the circumstances of the case than ihe action 
taken by Great Britain. Two years ago the 
prospect of Korea entering into friendly relations 
with any Western country appeared exceedingly 
remote. She had resisted every effort, violent 
or gentle, made to draw her into the comity of 
nations, and it would have been almost ludi- 
crously rash to predict that within a twelvemonth 
an American Envoy would be discussing with 
Li Hung-chang the provisions of a Korean 
treaty. Atany rate, if such an event were to 
come about within a reasonable time, the terms 
offered must have been expected to bear some 
sort of proportion to previous conditions—to the 
Hermit Kingdom's proved inaccessibility and 
presumed unwillingness to accept any terms at 
all. Experience in the East shows that the 
first step only is difficult in establishing com- 
mercial relations. Given a treaty, whether good 
or bad it at least confers a title to be heard, and 
should its provisions prove impracticable, their 
modification is only a question of detail. With 
England among the negotiators no commercial 
agreement is quite satisfactory that stops short 
of complete free trade. But by the world at 
large the advantages of free trade are acknow- 
ledged: only in theory, and it would be ex- 
travagant to expect that they should be 
immediately recognized by a nation so imbued 
with antique prejudices that until a few months 
ago it totally refused foreign trade in any guise 
whatsoever. Japan did not definitely consent to 
a five per cent. tariff until her intercourse with 
Western countries was many years old, yet there 
was no hesitation about concluding a treaty with 
her on that account. It may be presumed that, 
acting in the interests of their nationals, Com- 
modore Perry and Lord Elgin both looked for- 
ward to the time when duties would be reduced 
from the scale originally fixed, but their wise 
judgment at the moment was, that petty ques- 
tions of a five or ten per cent. nature should not 
be allowed to obstruct the general object of their 
mission. To procure a treaty of some sort, 
leaving future experience and tact to convert it 
into a convenient and suitable agreement, was the 
Principle upon which they proceeded, and the 
prudence of their policy has been established by 
events. America, in her most recent treaty- 
making essay, has followed the same lines. Pre- 
sumably she did not like any better than others 
the pretty wide limits set to Korean fiscal powers, 
but she took what she could get, seeing that it 
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would be unreasonable to expect everything at 
once. England, however, has pursued a dif- 
ferent policy. She is not content—or to speak 
more accurately—her chambers of commerce 
in the East are not content—with the terms her 
Envoy accepted. She wants something more, and 
the consequence is, that instead of being in a 
position to co-operate with the United States in 
obtaining terms which would suit both, she is 
still coquetting about the first step. It will be 
said perhaps that England cares very little whe- 
ther pr no she makes any treaty with Korea. 
That may very well be, but at all events she has 
cared sufficiently to try for a treaty, and we 
prefer that even her least earnest essays should 
be successful. Korea obviously means to “go 
in” for foreign commerce. She has borrowed 
a considerable sum of money with the distinctly 
avowed purpose of establishing a Customs 
Service, and we may presume that she will 
want to make trial of her new toy when she 
has it. If, therefore, the treaty she has made 
with America contains impracticable tariff pro- 
visions, she will certainly offer little opposition 
to their modification, and she would offer less if 
Great Britain and America were acting in con- 
cert. But of late years English policy in this 
part of the Orient seemed to have drifted into 
very narrow grooves. It is no longer a national, 
but a local, policy. Too much is sacrificed to 
interests and prejudices which have grown up 
on the spot—the former of a nature too tempo- 
rary to look beyond the purpose of the hour, and 
the latter too selfishly shortsighted to perceive 
that the wisest policy in the end is sometimes 
the least exacting at the outset. 


We understand that the position of Interpreter 
to the U.S. Legation in Tokio, recently vacated 
by Mr. Frazier, has been offered to a gentleman 
named Whitney, formerly a teacher in the Com- 
mercial School of the Tokio Fu, and at present 
conneced with a missionary establishment in the 
Capital. 





NOTES. 
—————_4~—__—_ 
(From THe “Japan Datty Mat.) 


Tue reported misconductof the Fukushima police 
in connection with the recent arrest and exami- 
nation of political suspects is, of course, affording 
an excellent opportunity for the professiczal 
slanderers of this settlement to abuse and defame 
the Government. The moderate and sensible 
tone of one of the English local journals in 
pointing out that rumours set on foot by the 
enemies of the present administration are to be 
received with all caution, affords a significant 
contrast to the blind and rancorous injustice of 
another uniformly scurrilous sheet, which doves 
not hesitate to charge the Mikado’s Ministers 
with direct complicity in the brutalities as- 
cribed to the police of Fukushima, and to 
describe those brutalities as matters of fact. We 
pointed out in our last issue, that although it is 
difficult to attribute the rumours in question en- 
lirely to the mischief-making hostility of the 
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loyal prudence to the promptings of popular in- 
dignation, it does not follow that the same spirit 
of self restraint animates the people at large and 
especially the soldiers. The latter have always 
been eager to try conclusions with the men 
whose country they regard as their ancestors’ only 
foreign battle-field, and when it was seen that 
Chinese and Japanese troops were to be quartered 
side by side in Sdul, no one could doubt that 
the relations of the two empires might at any 
moment he seriously disturbed. What the 7ijé 
Shimpo's correspondent describes, is, conse- 
quently, nothing more than we had expected, 
but the trouble is none the lighter for that. We 
cannot, indeed, believe that the behaviour’of the 
Chinese troops is such as to render fighting ‘‘ un- 
avoidable,” but if the intercourse between them 
and the Japanese is conducted through the 
agency of whips and clubbed rifics, the limits of 
mutual forbearance must be pretty nearly reached. 
The writer in the 77ji Shimpo suggests that the 
only way to avoid unpleasant consequences is to 
increase the number of the Japanese troops, but 
that device savours rather of carrying coals to 
Newcastle. What is really to be desired is the 
withdrawal of the Chinese troops. We say, the 
Chinese troops, because, in the first place, it is 
difficult to see what business they have at Séul, 
and, in the second, the presence of a Japanese force 
is obviously unavoidable. After what occurred 
last summer, Japan cannot possibly leave her 
Legation in Korea without sufficient military 
protection, and in limiting that protection to 400 
men she has probably erred on the side of over- 
confidence. But the Chinese Legation has no 
apparent necd of any such guardianship. There 
has never been any evidence of an anti-Chinese 
demonstration in the peninsula, and unless the 
abduction of the Dai-on-Kun has aroused 
some new element of hostility to the Middle 
Kingdom, the fiftcen hundred Celestial braves 
who amuse themselves fighting with the Japa- 
nese whenever they meet them, might be with- 
drawn from Séul without any detriment to Chi- 
nese dignity and with a sensible improvement in 
the prospects of ultimate peace. It is to be 
hoped that the Governments of the two empires 
have too much good sense to over-estimate the 
significance of soldiers* brawls, but at the same 
time the public would be much relieved to receive 
some confirmation of the rumour that the Chi- 
nese furces are under orders for home. 


that henceforth, “with that degree of pro- 
found obsequience to those in authority over 
them which is characteristic of average Japanese 
officials, the judges would apply in practice the 
expressed desire of the Government, and what- 
ever the degree of incriminating evidence found 
to be forthcoming, but few culprits would be 
allowed to escape the judicial net.” Almost 
before the ink was dry upon the pen of this 
professional slanderer, the judges of an extra- 
ordinary court specially convened for the trial 
of suspects in whose conviction he declares 
the Government to have been specially interested 
and on whem the authorities had been trying to 
“‘ sate their vengeance ” by “almost every species 
of brutality and indignity "—these judges, we say, 
unanimously acquitted and released fifty-one out 
of the fifty eight-suspects! The public will do 
well to suspend judgment upon the whcle ques- 
tion. If it turns out that the conduct of the 
Fukushima police in any degree resembles the 
account given of it by two of the suspects, we 
may be quite sure that the culprits will not escape 
condign punishment. 


Opposition, they rest, so far, on a very slender 
foundation—namely, the vague statements of the 
Fixu Shimbun (a Liberal organ), and the story 
of a man who subsequently failed to establish his 
case in a Court of Justice. Beyond this, the fo- 
reign public, at all events, is entirely uninformed, 
or, to speak more correctly, was uninformed at 
the time of the publication of the articles 
referred to above. It is true that in our last 
issue we published—as the result of private 
enquirics made by ourselves—the statement of 
one Kariyado Nakaye, who accounted for the 
discrepancies between his evidence on different 
occasions by asserting that he spoke in the first 
instance under duress, having been subjected to 
treatment of such a nature as to compel confes- 
sion. Kariyado’s story, such as it is, was not in 
evidence, however, when an English editor 
ventured to pronounce upon the truth of the 
charges preferred against the police ; to declare 
that the “‘ Fukushima Liberals were arrested by 
wholesale and treated with as much rigour and 
brutality as the potice judged would be likely to 
please their masters ; ” that ‘‘ beyond the odious 
circumstance of their membership of a political 
society, not a tittle of evidence has been forth- 
coming to incriminate them ™; that the “ autho- 
ritics sated their vengeance on them before 
bringing them to trial for form's sake”; that they 
were ‘‘victims of official tyranny and illegality, 
who were evidently made to suffer for their 
political opinions ;” that they were ‘trampled in 
the mire under the hecl of authority,” and 
finally, that “from the Minister of Justice down- 
wards the higher authorities cannot be acquit- 
ted of connivance in this ugly affair.” It is 
almost incredible, but nevertheless literally 
true, that the formulator of these charges knows 
nothing whatsoever of the evidence adduced at 
the trial of the Fukushima suspects. So com- 
pletely ignorant is he, that he speaks of “nearly 
a hundred persons being apprehended,” whereas 
the total number was fifty-eight. No account 
either of the preliminary, or of the ultimate, 
proceedings has been made public, except a 
resumé which the Fiyu Shimbun gave of a 
statement made by one of the suspects himself, 
and it is not even known what was the 
form of the indictment or the exact finding 
of the court. For reasons upon the wisdom 
of which we cannot pronounce an opinion, 
everything has been kept strictly private. 
The sum of our certain knowledge is that 
58 persons were arraigned on a charge of 
high treason ; that an extraordinary court was 
convened for their trial; that fifty-one of 
them were acquitted, and that the remaining 
seven were femanded. Beyond this, everything 
is conjecture, and on the strength of conjecture 
an English journal, published in Japan, has ven- 
tured to formulate the sweeping and terrible 
accusations cited above. Not the least curious 
part, too, of the affair is, that this same journal 
quite recently told its readers a long story 
of the native judges having fallen under 
the Government's displeasure for failing to 
convict political suspects “whether there was 
sufficient evidence or not,” and prophesied 


THE correspondence from Korea, reproduced 
elsewhere in our columns to-day from those of 
the Fiji Shimpo, contains some statements 
which, if trustworthy, reveal astate of affairs by no 
means satisfactory. The 71 Shim po hashither- 
to distinguished itself by the accuracy and full- 
ness of its Korean information, and the letter in 
question bears all the marks of a genuine docu- 
ment. Even admitting, however, that the writer's 
story requires to be discounted, its worst features 
retain a very ugly aspect, none the less disquiet- 
ing from the fact that they correspond with 
apprehensions which must have frequently sug- 
gested themselves already to everybody reviewing 
the situation. It would be idle to pretend that 
China's arbitrary proceedings in the peninsula 
have excited no resentment in Japan. ‘Taken 
in conjunction with Li Hung-chang’s openly 
avowed mistrust of Japanese designs and the 
unfriendly counsel which that mistrust impelled 
him to give the Korcans two ycars ago, the armed 
intervention of last summer and the subsequent 
occupation of Soul by Chinese troops, were acts 
which Japan could not possibly view without un- 
easiness and a certain measure of umbrage. To 
preach patience and to practice it are two very 
different things. Intemational jealousies are 
not to be dissipated by abstract dogmas, and it is 
neither extraordinary nor unreasonable that when 
one Power rouscs itself to unprecedented activity 
with the definite object of forestalling another's 
aggression, the latter should feel the more of- 


THE recent proceedings of the Chinese Govern- 
ment with regard to the trade in silk, taken in 
conjunction with their action in the matter of 
the cotton factories, seem to indicate a purpose 
fended in proportion as its aggressive designs | hostile to the establishment of forcign industries 
are less real. That is essentially Japan's case.!in the Celestial Kingdom. Regulations have 
To those who might have been disposed twelve | been issued according to which transit passes 
months ago to discover elements of dishonest | for foreigners purchasing cocoons in the interior 
purpose in her Korean policy, she can now | will be rendered almost impossible. ‘Then, the 
effectually reply by pointing to the moderation | /:4/a ducs have been raised to $4 per picul for 
which distinguished every phase of her conduct | fresh cocoons, and $12 for dried, so that the 
at the very time when Korcan violence and law- | operation of supptying the silk factories will be- 
lessness furnished a pretext for the most high-|come nearly impracticable. It cannot be denied 
handed courses. If her Government then had that in these proceedings the Chinese Govern- 
‘sufficient good sense to prefer the instincts of | ment are within the letter of their rights, and 
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Kwaisha) recently established in Osaka under 
official auspices. As usual, a play on words 
constitutes the back-bone of the joke, Awarsha 
being written with characters which, though of 
the same sound, signify, not company, but mys- 
tery. The scene is laid in one of the streets of 
Osaka, where a cart, heavily laden, presumably 
with sharcholders of the Company, has just been 
capsizcd, and its inmates are represented, rucful- 
faced and miscrable, clambering over the ruined 
vehicle. One man is especially prominent. 
Seated on the shafts, he is kicking his feet into 
the air with terrible energy, and on the towel in 
which his head is enveloped, is discernible the 
character shina (literally, goods, but obviously 
intended to identify the frantic individual as Mr. 
Shinagawa, Vice-Minister of Agriculture and 
Commerce). The wheels of the conveyance are 
constructed of human mouths, thus giving an- 
other play on words, as Kuchi-guruma (liter- 
ally, mouth-whcel) is popularly used in the sense 
of imposition or cajolery. The letter-press runs 
thus':—Carter (/og.) —‘‘ Gentlemen, I take you 
to be Za/o-nin (sugar folks, but also signifying, 
blind men) of Osaka. Surely you cannot be 
ignorant of the splendid prospects of the com- 
pany just started in your town. It will pay you 
at least 50 per cent. a month.” Shareholders— 
“We have been taken in once by his cloquence, 
and have had to pay dear for our rashness. Our 


best plan will be to trust him no more.” 


In another issuc of the same journal is a sketch 
intended to illustrate the present state of com- 
mercial stagnation, and the conscquent failures 
among the merchants. A large branch of coral 
inserted in a handsome porcelain vase is depicted 
as suddenly changing into the similitude of a 
human foot, the word ashi (foot) being a popu- 
lar expression signifying failure or insolvency. 
Beside it a well-dressed foreign merchant is 
wildly gesticulating, waving his arms and toss- 
ing his tall beaver into the air, which last per- 
formance the Japanese caricaturist evidently 
regards as an indication of grief. Close by is a 
gardener, who is watching the mysterious trans- 
formation with horrified face and bristling hair. 
In the vase is erected a wooden label, bearing the 
inscription—‘‘ Dai Fukeiki (great stagnation). 
A natural product of Japan.” The forcigner 
thus addresses his friend the gardener :—‘I 
expected to find a handsome collection of plants 
instead of this hidcous monstrosity. Can anyone 
explain the meaning of this mysterious trans- 
formation.” To whom the gardener (wiycki-ya, 
written, starving man), replies :—‘‘ There is no 
mystery about it at all. It is because the roots 
(tc. the people) are cut off, and manure is given 
to the upper branches (sc. the official classes) 
only.” 


United States’ Envoy, cannot fail to re-establish, 
in some degree, the independent status of the 
Hermit Kingdom. Ministers and Plenipotenti- 
aries are not sent by great Powers to Vicercgal or 
Provincial Courts, and whatever steps the Grand 
Secretary Li may have hitherto taken to annex 
the peninsula, it is plain that he is still a long 
way from the consummation of his purpose. We 
have always maintained, and the course of events 
constantly tends to confirm our contention, that 
China's Korean programme underwent acomplete 
change in the interval between Commodore 
Shufeldt’s visit and the United States’ acceptance 
of the treaty he concluded. Li Hung-chang’s 
policy at the former epoch was doubtless the 
same as that outlined in his celebrated letter to 
a Korean statesman two years ago—viz., to en- 
courage American and European intercourse 
with the peninsula as a buffer against Russian 
and Japanese designs—and to that policy he 
would probably have adhered but for the émeuse 
at Sdul, which upset all his calculations and 
threatened suddenly to place Japan in the 
very position from which he had hoped to 
exclude her by an indirect appeal to forcign 
interests. In the agitation induced by the pro- 
spect, measures were taken which virtually 
converted Korea into an outlying province of the 
Middle Kingdom, and when Gencral Foote 
reaches Séul, he will find it, to all intents and 
purposes, garrisoned by Chinese troops. What 
the Celestial braves have to do there any longer, 
it is difficult to conceive, but there they are, and 
there they seem determined to remain until the 
Japanese Legation can dispense with guards. 
Altogether a more inexplicable complication than 
this whole business it would be difficult to con- 
ceive. If the Koreans themselves were not such 
persistent time-servers, they would certainly have 
succeeded in definitely hoisting some national 
colours ere now. But their principle, so far as 
we can judge by their conduct in the past, is to 
be all things to allmen. Ask a Korean why 
his Sovereign addressed to the President of the 
United States a letter acknowledging China's 
suzerainty, and he will tell you that China would 
have it so. Ask him why his Government seven 
years ago concluded with Japan a treaty of which 
the first article declared Korea independent, and 
he will tell you that Japan would have it so. The 
only admirable trait of character he has displayed 
up to the present is adroitness in exploiting his 
neighbours. He has succeeded in making both 
China and Japan his creditors for amounts not 
very considerable from a national standpoint, 
but still quite suflicient to give cither empire a 
substantial interest in his welfare. If he is wise 
now, he will offer Amer‘ca tariff conditions so 
favorable as to bring about some practical results 
with the least possible delay. The sooner some 
foreign merchants are settled at her ports, the 
sooner Korea will be able to fecl that her in- 
dependence is a matter of moment to others 
besides hersclf. 


that foreigners acted with a little want of con- 
sideration when they spent so much money 
establishing factories which have but a problem- 
atical title to exist. Still, it does not indicate a 
very friendly spirit on China's part that she should 
set herself now to oppose—if opposition be indeed 
her object—institutions which have been for 
several years in existence and in connection 
with which heavy outlay has been incurred. If 
she merely desires to exercise the right, which 
she certainly seems to possess, of levying taxes 
upon goods manufactured by foreigners in China 
from Chinese raw materials, she might go to 
work in a more straightforward and less in- 
yidious fashion, nor would she be likely to ex- 
perience any great opposition at the hands of 
the Foreign Representatives. 
e 
e e 

The eleventh article of the Belgian Treaty of 
1866 constitutes the basis of the right asserted 
by foreigners in Shanghai to establish manu- 
factories for working up Chinese raw materials. 
The article runs thus :—‘ Les Belges ct leur 
familles pourront se transporter, s’établir et se 
livrer au commerce ou 2 [indusirie en toute 
securité et sans entrave d'aucune esptce, dans 
les ports et villes de Canton, Swatow,” &c. It 
is contended that the term “ industrie ” includes 
manufactures, and doubtless the contention would 
be valid enough but for the definition supplied 
by the following article :—‘ Tout Belge qui, 
conformément aux stipulations de l’Article pré- 
cédent, arrivera dans l'un des ports ouverts au 
commerce etranger, pourra, quelle que soit la 
durée de son séjour, y louer des maisons pour 
déposer ses marchandises, ou bien affermer des 
terrains et y batir lui méme des maisons et 
des magazins. Les Belges pourront, de la méme 
manitre, établir des églises, des hopitaux, des 
hospices, des écoles, et des cimetitres.”. There 
is nothing here about factories, and whether the 
omission be accidental or intentional, it certainly 
invalidates any claim which might otherwise 
have been based on the preceding Article. 


Grxzrar Foore, U.S. Minister to Korea, left 
here for his new post on the 3rd instant. He 
will be accompanied by Mr. Saito, hitherto 
Secretary of the Japanese Foreign Office, who 
resigns his appointment under his own Govern- 
ment for the purpose of accepting the post of 
interpreter to the U.S. Envoy. It appears that 
General Foote will be provided with two inter- 
preters, a Korean who speaks Japanese but not 
English, and a Japanese who speaks English 
but not Korean. The General is most fortunate 
in having secured the services of Mr. Saito, 
whose thorough knowledge of English, added to 
the experience he has acquired at the Foreign 
Office, cannot fail to render him exccedingly 
useful. It is not anticipated that the Minister's 
first visit to Korea will be of a very protracted 
nature. He will probably be satisfied with dis- 
cussing the details of the tariff, of which, as our 
readers will remember, the outlines only were 
determined by the Shufeldt treaty. Whether his 
stay be long or short, however, the fact that he 
is accredited to the Government of Korea as the 












e 
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Altogether the Zokiyo Punch is decidedly 
radical in its tendencies. In the same number 
we find another sketch which takes the form of 
a prophesy that the present officials will be 
ousted from their place immediately on the esta- 
blishment of a National Assembly. The scene 
is laid in a second-hand furniture shop, a sort of 


A RECENT issuc of the Zokiyo Punch (Maru 
Maru Chimbun) contains a caricature referring 
to the failure of the Sugar Company (Sato 
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Solomon Abraham's stall, crowded with multi- 
farious odds and ends, such as swords, looking- 
glasses, books, fencing masks, tea-pots, and so 
forth. Four men are inspecting the goods, and 
one of them says to the salesman :—‘ New 
things cannot be relicd on. They are liable 
to warp and crack. But with old things 
there is no such danger, and so, though 
many people like what is new and showy, I for 
my part prefer ancient articles. 1 have accord- 
ingly put together quite a number of old 
curios, and all I want now is a good nagumochi 
to keep them in. Can you supply me with 
one?” ‘No, Sir,” the storekeeper replics; ‘1 
have nothing of the sort.” The satire here 
hinges upon the word nagamochi, which means 
at once a box for keeping clothes and a thing 
that lasts along time. Pxach hints that no sort 
of box can be contrived capable of keeping the 
present official fossils safe. This is fair humour, 
and we hope the A/arsu Alaru Chimbun will be 
allowed to shake its cap and bells with impunity. 


Quite a litle sensation seems to have been 
caused in Shanghai by the resignation of all the 
members—with two exceptions—of the French 
Municipality. The seceders appear to have 
enlisted the sympathy of the community by their 
secession, which was directly opposed to the 
attitude of the French Consul and indirectly to 
that of the Chincse authorities. For our own part, 
however, we fail to see how the Consul could have 
acted differently. The case seems to be simply 
this—Mr. Tong King-sing, on behalf of the China 
Merchants Steam Navigation Company, of which 
he is Manager, arranged with the Jesuit Fathers 
in Siccawai to have all their important metcoro- 
logical observations signalled at the Company's 
offices. In pursuance of this arrangement, Mr. 
Tong King-sing applicd to the Taotai for per- 
mission to erect poles for a telephone along the 
Bubbling Well Road, and to the International 
Municipality for similar sanction with regard to 
some roads in the Forcign Concession. So far 
everything was plain sailing, and nobody had 
any fault to find either with Mr. Tong King-sing’s 
method of proceeding or with his laudable de- 
sire to supply native and forcign ship-masters 
with essential information. ‘The French Muni- 
cipal Council, however, catching the inspiration, 
requested their Counsul to obtain the sanction 
of the proper authorities for arranging a time- 
ball apparatus from Siccawai to the French Con- 
cession. Applied to by the Consul, the Taotai 
replied, that permission had already becn granted 
to the China Merchants’ Company to put up 
poles on whichever road, outside the Concession, 
they thought suitable. ‘This answer secms to 
have aroused the wrath of the French Members 
of Council, and impelled them to advocate ille- 
gal measures. They urged their Consul to 
prevent the China Merchants’ Company from 
erecting poles on the French Road—a procecd- 
ing which would obviously have been beyond 
his competence, inasmuch as the road in question 
is outside the the Concession. Naturally, there- 
fore, he declined to entertain his countrymens, 
proposal, and the conscquence was a wholesale 
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resignation of Members of Council. 
advices are to the cffect that some dissatisfaction 
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is felt at this denodement. Many persons are of 
opinion that meteorology had better be entirely 
under forcign management; others regard the 
affair as a coup défal on the part of the China 
Merchants’ Company, the object being to obtain 
for the natives a voice in municipal government, 
while others again declare that the French Con- 
sul is more Chinese than the Chinese themselves. 
Surely all this would find a more fitting place 
among the records of school-boy squabbles. 


ProsasBLy very few, if any, of our readers took 
the trouble to peruse carefully the Xevsai 
Zasshi's long article on currency redemption, a 
translation of which we published some days ago. 
Two columns of very small type are enough to 
deter any but a very determined student of 
Japan's economical difficulties, more especially 
at a time when the general feeling of the public 
is, that they have heard quite enough of Xvn- 
safsu, and paper tokens gencrally. Nevertheless, 
the Aerzat Zasshi's article was decidedly in- 
teresting, for it described pretty clearly and 
discussed with much shrewdness the details of 
a scheme which, whether it has found favour 
with the Government or not, seems at any rate 
to have been seriously entertained by some 
financiers. Briefly stated, it is a scheme for 
effecting the general redemption of the fiat notes 
circulated by the National Banks, and at the 
same time for enabling the Government to obtain 
the control of the Bank’s reserves. Our readers 
are doubtless familiar with the system on which 
the Banks were originally instituted. Ther 
were required to lodge 80 per cent. of their 
capital in the Imperial Treasury, in the form of 
Government public loan bonds, and to keep in 
their vaults the remaining 20 per cent. in Treasury 
notes, by a way of reserve to redeem their own 
paper issues, which were not to exceed the 
amount of the bonds. Thus a bank with a 
capital of onc million yer, deposited bonds to 
the value of eight hundred thousand with 
the Treasury, issued a like sum in its own 
paper, and kept a reserve of two hundred thou- 
sand in Government notes. Never was there a 
more comfortable way of doing business. The 
shareholders received double interest—interest 
from the Government on the bonds, and interest 
from the public on the notes. Nor was this all. 
For while the Treasury accepted the bonds at 
their face value, the shareholders bought them 
at a considerable discount. Thus, to take an 
example, half a dozen men might borrow seventy 
thousand yea ; with them purchase bonds of a 
face value of eighty thousand ; lodge these with 
the Treasury ; issue Avnsaf/se to the extent of 
eighty thousand yea; repay their debt with 
seventy thousand of the latter, and remain with 
a surplus of ten thousand, or half the necessary 
reserve fund. Ten thousand yn consequently 
represented the total amount they were obliged 
to find, and with this to complete their reserve 
fund, they were in a position te reccive the yearly 
interest on bonds for eighty thousand yen at 6 
percent. In other words, for an investment of 
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put into figures. 
is estimated at 42 millions. Their note circuja- 
tion consequently amounts to 33,600,000 and 





ten thousand yen, they obtained an annual income 
of four thousand eight hundred, or 48 per cent. ! 
Of course they drove a roaring trade for some 
years, until prosperity impelled them to specu- 
late, or their note-issuing power was exhausted. 
Of genuine banking business thes probably never 
did any at all, while as for their reserves, being 
in notes, the public saw no reason to exchange 
the Banks’ paper for them, and finally, it is said 
the Banks began to speculate with them. - Ille- 
gal transactions of this sort must have been 
immediately discovered had the Government's 
inspectors performed their duty with thorough 
efficiency, but ramour says that they were de- 
ceived. However this may be, the Aeizat Zassht 
suggests, that the scheme which it undertakes to 
discuss has for one of its chief aims the bringing 
of the Banks’ reserves entirely under Govern- 
mental control, and to effect this it explains that 
the authorities contemplate calling in the reserves 
and replacing them by interest-bearing bonds. 
The question which naturally presents itself is — 
why should the bonds bear interest? The Banks 
are not authorized to use their reserves, and it can 
consequently make no difference to them whether 
those reserves are in the form of Kinsatss or 
bonds. The Keisai Zasshs tells us, however, 
that the interest is not to go to the shareholders, 
but that it is to be used for redeeming the notes 
which the Banks have put into circulation. One- 
fifteenth of the total note issue is to be redeemed 
yearly, the interest on the bonds, as far as it 
goes, being applied to that purpose, and the 


difference being taken from the Banks’ profits. 
On these hypotheses the project can easily be 
The total capital of the Banks 


their reserve fund to8,400,000. They would there- 


fore be required to redeem 2,240,000 yen the 


first year, and of this sum the interest on the 
total reserve fund, at 8 per cent., would supply 
672,000 yen, leaving 1,568,000 to be paid out 


of the Banks’ profits. The successive operations 


will be comprehended at a glance from the fol- 
lowing table (in which fractions are omitted) :— 


Amouxts rerseusa AxOUKTS REDSExED 
BACH YEAR, 


oct ov Baxg 





ee ei 
1S0,636 
1235794 


Fifteenth year 
Sixteenth year :..... 795: 

Seventeenth year... 742,741 70,741 
Eighteenth year...... 21,225 


Thus after 18 years of this process, the amount 


to be redeemed annually would be Icss than the 
interest annually accruing on the reserve bonds, 
and the redemptions would thenceforth go on 
without any disbursements from the profits of 
the Banks. 
approximately, 9} millions of the Banks’ notes 
remaining in circulation, but the total bulk of 


At that time there would only be, 
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the currency would only be reduced by 12 mil- 
lions, as the yearly interest on the reserve bonds 
would have reached an aggregate of 12 millions 
—.e. 672,000 multiplied by 18. The Xessar 
Zasshi objects to this plan because it will have 
the effect of largely reducing the Banks’ dividends 
and thus depreciating their stock. But it is 
plain that the Banks may fairly be required to 
make some effort. They have been subsisting 
for several years at the public expense, and help- 
ing to depreciate the national currency. To 
maintain—as the Acizai Zasshi does—that 
their notes should be redcemed with the proceeds 
of direct taxation, is to advocate an injustice to 
the people at large for the sake of saving the 
pockets of a privileged few. We do not know 
whether or no this scheme has received official 
sanction, but we cannot agree with our Tokiyo 
contemporary's criticism of its merits. 


Tar judgment delivered on Tuesday, in the U.S. 
Consular Court, in the case of the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Imperial Government Railways v. E. A. 
Locke, Master of the American ship Chocorua, 
is one of the most incomprehensible pieces of 
Justice it has ever been our misfortune to record. 
Five hundred casks of cement were shipped in 
London on board the Chocorua, and consigned to 
the plaintiff in Yokohama. When delivery was 
taken at the latter port, the contents of the casks 
were found to be, without exception, damaged. 
The shipping agent swore, that he saw more than 
100 of the casks taken out of the ship, and that 
about one-third of them were stained or dis- 
coloured. The mate of the vessel, in his for- 
warding order, described the casks as all more 


and not by “sweat.” The master swore 
that the casks, shipped, according to his 
bill of lading, “in good order and condi- 
tion,” were stained when landed in Yokohama. 
Yet in the face of these facts the judgment of 
the Court was, that “there was no evidence of 
fresh water having obtained access to the cement 
while in the vessel ;” that ‘the extent of the 
damage appeared almost too great to be caused 
by ship-sweat or vapour alone ;” that, therefore, 
““the cement was more or less damaged when 
put on board the ship,” and that “ the complaint 
should be dismissed with costs.” Now, the absence 
of evidence that fresh water had obtained access 
to the cement is about as conclusive, in the facc 
of the expert's testimony that the damage had 
been caused by fresh water, as it would be to 
deny that a man could catch small-pox in a 
house to which the virus was not shown to 
have penetrated. But that is a small matter. 
The really extraordinary part of the business 
is, that the Court gave itself no concern what- 
soever about the evidence, but arrived at a 
conclusion based entirely on its own inspec- 
tion of the casks. Not one word was said 
by the defence about the goods having becn 
shipped in a damaged condition. Not once tittle 
of testimony was produced to establish anything 
of the sort. Yet it was essentially incumbent on 
the defendant to prove this, if this was his plea. 
The law is perfectly clear. ‘“ Although the ship- 
owner may show,” says Parson's Law of Ship- 
ping, ‘that the goods were injured or destroyed 
on the passage by reason of somc intrinsic de- 
fect which was not apparent when the goods 
were shipped, yet the bill of lading is primd 


or less stained. An employé of the plaintiff| facie evidence that they were at that time in 


swore, that on delivery at the Railway Department 
his attention was directed to the appearance of the 
casks ; that ‘“‘ most of them were of a dark dull 
colour ; that ‘several looked and felt damp ;” 
that he “‘ examined the contents of every one of 
the casks and found them all caked and hard, 
and that among several lots previously imported 
by the Railway Department he had never scen 


the condition in which they are described as 
being in the bill itself.” Again Chief Justice 
Shaw, in Hastings v. Pepper, said :—‘‘ But in 
case of loss or damage, the presumption of law 
is, that it was occasioned by the act or default 
of the carrier, and of course the burden of 
proof is upon him to show that tt arose from 
a cause existing before his receipt of the goods 


any similarly stained.” A professional chemist|/or carriage, and for which he ts not respon- 


swore, that he analysed samples of the cement 
and found them all damaged by fresh water, 
and that a large portion of it was worthless, the 
rest materially damaged, while a civil engineer 
confirmed the latter part of thisevidence. This 
was the case for the plaintiff. That for the de- 
fence had at least the merit of simplicity. The 
defendant's witnesses declared that the cargo had 
been well stowed ; that the vessel had a good 
deal of rain on the passage ; that she experienced 
some rough weather; that she shipped a good 
deal of water, and the Captain admitted that the 
casks were stained when he saw them in the 
godown at the Hatoba. To men of ordinary 
intelligence, nothing could have been plainer than 
all this. The object of the defence was to prove 
that the cargo had been damaged by a peril of 
the sea. Such damage must have been caused 
by salt water or “ sweat.” The chemical expert 
swore that the damaged cement “ contained no 
salt matter larger than is usual in good cement, 
and that the damage was done by fresh water 


sible.” And again, in Clark v. Barnwell, it was 
laid down that:—“ After the damage to the goods 
has been established, the burden lies upon the 
respondent to show that it was occasioned by 
one of the perils from which they were exempted 
by the bill of lading.” And yet again, in the 
case of the ship Afarfha it was held that :—" The 
burden was on the ship to show that the damage 
existed when the cargo was taken on board.” 
Other cases without number might be cited, all 
proving that without distinct evidence furnished 
by the carrier, a plea of damage previous to 
shipment is inadmissible. But in the case 
under consideration, no such plea was advanced 
at all. The Court set aside everything advanced 
by the plaintiff and defendant alike, and de- 
clared that “from the general appearance of the 
whole lot they arrived at the conviction that the 
damage could not have been produced on board 
ship.” What, under these circumstances it may 
well be asked, was the use of bringing forward 
any evidence or holding any tial whatsoever ? 


Google 


All that was necded was that the Assessors 
should look at the casks. Every one of the 
witnesses who saw the casks swore that they were 
stained and discoloured on delivery, but the 
assessors found that ‘one of the casks, the 
contents of which were very badly damaged, 
presented no external evidence of stain or of 
contact with wet or moisture,” and on the 
strength of this solitary fact, they set aside the 
whole testimony given by competent ex- 
perts. The finding of the Court, in short, 
amounted to a verdict of fraud against the 
shippers of the cement, and onc is obliged 
to confess that the records of any Court, 
whether foreign or native, might be searched 
in vain for a similarly incomprehensible judg- 
ment. The worst of the thing, too, is that there 
is virtually no appeal. The ship sailed the 
morning after the judgment was delivered, and 
there the matter must per-force end. This result, 
however, it cannot fail to have, namely—that no 
sensible person will ever again import pcrishable 
goods by an American ship. 


Tue Report of the first general meeting of share- 
holders of the Union Shipping Association 
(Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha) does not present the 
affairs of the’ Association in quite so favorable 
alight as might have been hoped. The total 
capital of the concem is fixed at six million yer, 
in 120,000 shares of 50 yen cach. Of this capi- 
tal the Government has undertaken to subscribe 
2,600,000, becoming a shareholder to that amount. 
The remaining 3,400,000 yen has to be found 
by the general public, and up to the 27th of 
April only 42,141 shares, representing 2,107,050 
yen, had been taken up. Of this latter sum, 
about one-third (673,485 yen) has been actually 
paid, the rest not having been yet called in. It 
would further appear, that of the paid up capital, 
no Iess than 472,335 yen is in the form of ships 
and other effects, handed over by three Compa- 
nies which have been amalgamated with the 
Association. Thus the moncy at the immediate 
disposal of the directors only amounts to 201,150 
yen subscribed by the general public and 
1,300,000 yew subscribed by the Treasury. It 
may be presumed, however, that the greater 
portion of the sum (1,433,565 yen) still due by 
the sharcholders can at any moment be realized. 
The Committee also explained that there are 
several localities where subscriptions have still 
to be collected, and that a number of sharcs 
have been taken up though not yet registered. 
On the whole, therefore, the Association may be 
congratulated on its success. The .times are 
eminently unfavorable for the inauguration of 
undertakings requiring the payment of moncy 
in any form, and that shares to the value of more 
than two million yen have been purchased, is 
perhaps the most that could have been reason- 
ably anticipated. 
e ° e 

The ficet of the Association, all told, numbers 
12 steamers and 22 sailing vesscls, but six of 
the former are not yet available, four being ex- 
pected to arrive from England in June, and two 
being in process of construction. These last 
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are to be large and exceptionally strong ships, affection for taxation which the Opposition loves 


capable of steaming 13 knots an hour, but a 
year will probably clapse before they reach 
Japan. At the present moment the Assaciation 
seems to be carrying on operations with 22 
sailing ships and 5 steamers, namely—r5 sailing 
ships and one steamer transferred from the 
amalgamated companies (Tokivo Sailing Ship 
Co., Hokkaido Transport Co., and Yetchiu 
Sailing Ship Co.) ; and seven sailing ships and 
4 steamers, the property of the Government, 
formerly lent by the Colonization Commission 
to the Hokkaido Company. Another steamer— 
the Kosuge Afaru—built at Nagasaki, has also 
come into the Association's possession. The 
four steamers purchased in England have an 
aggregate tonnage of 5,600 tons, but the report of 
the Committee tells us nothing about the source 
from which the funds for their purchase have 
been derived. It is promised, however, that 
the accounts will be submitted at the next ordi- 
nary meeting, when we shall be in a better posi- 
tion to arrive ata definite idea of the Association's 
pecuniary arrangements and prospects. 


Tue Fiji Shimpo says that the Editor of the 
Tochigi Shimbun—Mr. Goto—has been sen- 
tenced to five years’ imprisonment and, a fine of 
200 yer for publishing an article in which His 
Majesty the Emperor was spoken of in offensive 
terms. Like many another story of the mishaps 
which befall indiscreet agitators, we shall pro- 
bably learn nothing of the truth or falsehood of 
this mmour. In the meanwhile, however, the 
public will doubtless credit it. What is there 
indeed, that the public will not credit? Witness 
the case of the provincial schoolmaster who 
was reported to have been sentenced to three 
years’ imprisonment becausé he Aappened to 
tear a photograph which Auppened to be a pho- 
tograph of the Emperor, in taking it from an 
urchin who refused to surrender it. Did any- 
body ever hear such a cock-and-bull ancedote ? 
Yet it has actually passed into an item of history 
and now furnishes certain foreign writers with 
a standard of comparison for measuring the 
justice of Japanese jurisdiction. Qc rolumus 
ef credimus libenter. 


Tue Mainichi Shimbun states that 57 mem- 
bers of the Fukushima Local Assembly have 
been sentenced to onc year’s imprisonment with 
hard labour and a fine of 20 sen for having 
libelled Government officials. The story scems 
most incredible. Not only is the penalty 
utterly disproportionate to the alleged offence, 
but, considering that the Fukushima Assembly 
only numbers 62 members in all, and that about 
thirty of them have just left Tokiyo, it is difi- 
cult to see where fifty-seven libellers could be 
procured. Truly the information furnished by 
the vernacular press with regard to provincial 
matters is of the most incomprehensible descrip- 
tion. Only two days ago we learned that in the 
absence of the Liberal members who had been 
arrested on a charge of treason, the Conserva- 
tives had it all their own way in the Fukushima 
Assembly, and that, inspired by the wonderful 


| 


to attribute to pro-Government persons, they 
were busily imposing taxes on themselves. Can 
it be that these extravagant Conservatives, dis- 
covering the error of their ways, and perceiving 
that the cost of the local improvements they 
advocated would have to be defrayed by them- 
selves, have been suddenly betrayed into reviling 
the Government with so much fury that impri- 
sonment and fines had to be resorted to? Or 
is this story of the Vasuichi Shimbun one of 
those reficcted fables that constantly disturb the 
public mind in Japan? There is a curious re- 
semblance between the 57 imprisoned libellers 
and the 58 suspects recently tried by the Koto- 
hédin in Tokiyo. Perhaps this new rumour is 
the Fukushima folks’ version of the sentence 
they fancy to have been passed on their acquit- 
ted compatriots. 


We learn that the Minister of Justice has 
ordered that a strict and searching enquiry be 
made into the reported misconduct of the Fuku- 
shima police. As yet the Authorities are in 
possession of no information whatsoever other 
than that furnished by the incidental evidence of 
a few of the suspects themselves. It would ap- 
pear, that by the great majority of the supposed 
culprits, no complaints of any sort were made, and 
the public is naturally reluctant to credit stories 
in themselves so unlikcly and at the same time 
resting uponsuchslendertestimony. Itis thought 
not improbable that the resources of the Fuku- 
shima goal were insufficient immediately to meet 
the unusual demands made upon them, and 
that, at the outset, some irregularities may have 
occurred with reference to the prisoners’ dict. 
But beyond this, the extraordinary disclosures 
made by the suspects find little credence. 
Under the provisions of the new Code of 
Criminal Procedure, officers of justice and their 
subordinates expose themselves to very severe 
punishment if they are guilty of acts at all 
resembling those ascribed to the Fukushima 
police, and it is difficult to imagine that so 
flagrant a violation of the law can have been 
perpretated by men who knew that their conduct 
could not possibly cscape public notice. Con- 
sidering the wild and preposterous charges pre- 
fetred by Irish Land Rulers and French Socia- 
lists against the administration of justice in 
British Courts at present, we dught not, perhaps, 
to be surprised that the enemics of the Japanese 
Government are similarly reckless, and certainly 
we shall not be surprised to find ‘that of the 
brutality ascribed to the police of Fukushima 
nine-tenths have their origin in the political bias 
of the pretended sufferers. At all events, as we 
have before observed, this is eminently a case in 
which a premature judgment is above all things 
to be deprecated. 


“ Rusovrhas it,” says the F/va Shimbun, “ that 
the Government contemplate revising the new 
Criminal Code, which is now based upon the 
principle of equal freedoin, so that in future it 
shall be based upon the principle of personal 
privileges.” We should not have been surprised 
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to find this statement in the Zokrra Purch, but, 
inasmuch as the editor of the Fira Shimbun 
has not yet iniroduced himself to the public in 
the r5ie of a comic writer, we are a little per- 


plexed by his vagaries. We are bound to sup- 
pose that he believes what he writes, but we 


should much rather not suppose anything of the 
sort. 


He might just as well accuse the Go- 
vernment of a design to restore feudalism and 


enforce the edicts of Zyemstsu. 





Tue Mainichi Shimbun reports that Fuku- 
shima prefecture is suffering from severe com- 
mercial stagnation; that the price of rice has 
fallen largely, and that the pcople are anxiously 
looking forward to a further reduction of the 
local taxes. ‘These, although already reduced by 
the present Local Assembly from yen 609,000 
to y'em 510,000, still show an increase of ren 
60,000 over last year’s total, and jen 120,000 
over the total of the year before. At ruling rates 
each householder has to pay, on the average, 
3 ven 69 sen. The Mainichi Shimbun does 
not hesitate to attribute the failure to reduce the 
tax to the fact that the party of the Government 
has a majority in the Local Assembly owing to 
the absence of the members who were arrested 
on suspicion of high treason. This state- 
ment docs not speak well for the reasoning 


powers of our Yokohama contemporary. The 


proceeds of local taxation are applied entirely to 
local purposes, and their increase, to whatever 
amount, does not in the slightest degree affect 
the Imperial Treasury. If the people of Fuku- 
shima want to have good roads, sound embank- 
ments, and well-kept streets, they must pay for 
them, but to pretend that some of their repre- 
sentatives have been inspired with extravagant 
ideas by the Government, is as absurd as it is 
illogical. 





We learn from the columns of a Tokiyo contem- 
porary that no less than twelve newspaper offices 
in the Capital have suspended their operations, 
owing, it is presumed, to inability to lodge the 
amounts of security money required under the 
new Press Regulations. When it is remembered 
that 1,000 yen is the maximum security, the im 
pecuniosity of the unhappy journal becomes 
apparent. We commiserate them very heartily, 
with the exception of the Jiri Shimbun, the 
Fomi-uri Shimbun, and the Ukiyo Shimbun, 
whose room, on the whole, is better than their 
company. 





Tue Fit Shimpo says that it is in contemplation 
to construct a deliberative chamber (Giji-do) in 
the compound of the Chinese Legation in 
Tokiyo. What may be the purpose of such an 
institution we cannot possibly conccive, but if 
there be any truth in the story, we venture to 
suggest that an excellent subject for debate at 
the preliminary session would be the propriety of 
restoring the gate of the Legation to something 
like its pristine simplicity. Their Chinese Ex- 
cellencies appear to be passing through the 
same phase of misguided wstheticism which was 
witnessed in Japan half a dozen years ago, when 
no colours were too bright for the taste of the 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Duaine the past fortnight Avnsa/su have fluc- 
tuated slightly on either side of a normal point 
of 23 per cent discount. At the corresponding 
periods of 1880, 1881, and 1882, they were at 
discounts of 36, 43. and 36 respectively. When 
the present appreciation set in last autumn, it 
was confidently prophesied that depreciation 
more rapid and severe than ever must shortly 
supervene. The basis of this forecast was 
probably derived from a retrospect of previous 
years rather than from any certain knowledge of 
the conditions governing rates of exchange. 
Indeed, it would almost scem that to analyse 
those conditions accurately is beyond the ability 
of any foreign critic. The most careful con- 


tion are sought in circumstances which can never 
exercise more than a local influence. Large 
exports of tea and silk may make silver plentiful 
at the open ports, and large imports of yarns and 
shirtings may produce an opposite effect, but the 


ie silver added to, or withdrawn from, the current 


stock by these operations is a very insignificant 
factor in the total result. Moreover, the two events 
are genetwly contemporaneous and counter- 
acting. T"1e ratio between buying and selling 
is always pretty much the same. If exports 
yield large returns import business is propor- 
tionately brisk, other things being equal, so that 
the stock of silver actually in the market remains 
tolerably constant. Failing, then, to discover in 
these tradal cenditions a satisfactory explanation, 
the tendency is to suspect some hidden agency. 
Old-fashioned folks, whose knowledge of physics 
was limited, were want to account for many of 
the ordinary phenomena of nature by supposing 
that space was peopled by fays and demons 
whose business was to regulate things according to 
their votaries. So, too, in Japan, whatever people 
cannot comprehend, ‘hey immediately attribute 
to some secret machination of the Government. 
During 1886 and 1881, when currency deprecia- 
tion was most severe, the Minister of Finance 
wasied nearly fifteen millions of silver yen in fruit- 
less attempts to sustain the credit of his fiat notes. 
Of course the results of such a policy could only 
be mischievous. If it succeeded in influencing 
exchange for a few hours or even days, the 
reaction was all the more severe, and under the 


=} influence of this spasinodic treatment Avasaésu 


went from Bad to worse. Observe, too, that at 
that time Mr. Okuma’s operations were un- 
animously condemned by foreign crities, who 
pointed out, with justice, that the issue of such 
factitious proceedings most be fatal. Then 
came a change of financiers and a consequent 
change of programme. To adopt every Iesiti- 
mate means of contracting the currency; to 
accumulate a specie reserve for purposes of 
redemption ; and to abstain from all operations 
on the bourse—this was the policy determined 
upon by the new Minister of Finance, and we have 
no reason to think that it has been departed from. 
At all events its nominal porsuit has been con- 
temporaneous with a steady rise in the specie 
value of Avasefsu, until they are to-day at a 
liscount of only 23 percent. It would not be 


jectures are, in a majority of cases, completely!a very unreasonable assumption to conclude 


contradicted by facts, and what people least | 
The| 


anticipate is generally what happens. 


that the two events—the change of financial 
policy and the appreciation of fiat paper—stand 


reason of this probably admits of a very easy! in a closer relation to one another than that of 


explanation, namely—that the canses of fluctua-! mere coincidence. 


In any other part of the 
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world men would doubtless agree to this con- 
clusion, but in Japan two causes operate to shake 
the confidence of the public. Those causes are, 
first, that people do not really know what the 
Government is about; and second, that the 
ill-judged proceedings of former rears have 
seriously injured the reputation of Japanese 
financiers. To this moment there is on the 
part of the latter a most unfortunate want 
of frankness, not of intention, perhaps, but 
certainly of method ; while the memory of pre- 
vious peddling operations naturally suggests 
something similar to-day. Nevertheless, it is to 
be observed, that to attribute the present appre- 
ciation to the action of the very agencies—ofticial 
operations on the bourse—which atterly failed 
to produce any similar effect in past years, is. 
slightly unreasonable. If the Minister of Finance 
could not suceecd in improving the specie value 
of Kinsafsu in 1880 by doctoring them with 
periodical doses of silver, why should the same 
treatment be so much more efficacious to-day ? 
Let us, for curiosity, set down, side by side, the 
market rates of exchange ruling each day from 
April 20th to May 4th during the past foar vears : 


1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 
15! 17Q e155 131 
tr .. BO ... 156 131 
1538)... 17g. 156 131 
157 179... «156 131 
156 178... 58 ag 
157... 80 ... 156 ... 2129 
159... 179 2. 160 ... 130 
162... 178 163... 132 
158 ... 177 161... 130 
154. 175 .. 158 ... 130 
I5r ... 617 157 w. =132 
1345... «16 155... 31 
142... 167 154 130 


It appears, then, that the maxima ok deprecia- 
tion in these four years were 39, 45, 39 and 24 
per cent., and the maxima of fluctuations during 
the fortnight under consideration, 20, 13. 9, and 
2 percent. Surely if the same causes have been 
at work all the time, their efficacy must have 
suddenly and extraordinarily improved in the 
hands of Mr. Matsukata. Our bewilderment is 
not lessened by observing, that the very critics 
who in 1881 told Mr. Okuma he could never 
succeed in keeping up or improving the value of 
the currency by purchasing small quantities 
of it when it was most in disfavour, now accuse 
Mr. Matsukata of having brought about an 
appreciation of 21 per cent. by exactly the 
same operations. Whatever allowance may be 
made for popular mistrust and its just causes. 
reason refuses to be reconciled to such contradic- 
tions as these. When currency depreciation was 
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severe, the local press constantly contained 
articles showing, with much truth and force, 
that an immense national loss was entailed by 
guch a financial condition, and that a resolute 
attempt to grapple with the trouble would have 
the effect of immediately enhancing the pur- 
chasing power of the people's moncy and thus 
indirectly augmenting the [revenue of the State. 
Well, by scme process or other, a very con- 
siderable appreciation has been accomplished, 
and what is it ‘we are now told? That until 
Kinsatsu fall again to a discount of 43 per cent. 
trade cannot possibly sevive. This is precisely 
the outcry that has accompanied currency con- 
traction in every part of the world. It is only 
another form of the exploded error which 
attributes all commercial trouble to the state 
of the “circulating medium.” If depreciation 
is really an object of desire, then let the Govern- 
ment proceed at once to do what it has hitherto 
been so much and so justly abused for doing, 
namely, to issue more fiat notes. 
e 
e e 

Does it not seem at times that this problem of 
currency appreciation is too intricate for ordinary 
minds? Perhaps the best plan—judging from 
the experience of our local courts—would be to 
submit the question to two American Assessors, 
“Chosen at random.” There is a reasonable 
hope that by inspecting one of the appreciated 
notes, they would be able to determine, not only 
when the appreciation set in, but also whether 
its origin is to be sought in the ship of state 
piloted by Mr. Matsukata, or whether the notes 
were in an appreciating condition when they 
were handed over by Mr. Okuma. : 


Ix front of the present Bund of Swatow there 
lies a long wide mud-bank, which at low water 
is almost entirely bare. According to the origi- 
nal treaty, no houses were to be erected on this 
spot without the direct permission of the Chinese 
Government, and it was to be regarded as Chi- 
nese territory. The Custom House lies to the 
right of this bank, and wharves are built out over 
it to the edge of the deep water. In the course 
of recent years the mud flat considerably in- 
creased in size, so that the Chinese Government 
finally thought it wiser to allow Europeans to 
use it as a building site than to put them to the 
expense of erecting longer piers and having 
their godowns and store-houses on the opposite 
side of the river, as is the case at present. The 
ground was therefore tacitly parcelled out 
among the leading firms, the Custom House 
having the precedence. No business transac- 
tions actually took place, nor were any portions 
of the flat definitely allotted to this or that firm. 
Still, it was well-known that J. M. & Co. and 
the Custom House were to have the lion’s share, 
and it is generally regarded as an unquestionable 
fact that monies passed between some of the 
largest firms and the Custom House in connec- 
tion with the affair. Of course Dircks & Co. 
were anxious to purchase a part of the flat 
for themselves, but whether because they 
had previously had some differences with the 
Commissioner of Customs, or for some other 
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reason, their request or claim was ignored, and 
under these circumstances their Compradore 
offered to help them out of thcir difficulty. He 
possessed some deeds—dating as far back as 
1862, it is said—which conferred a presumably 
valid title to that portion of the flat immediately 
adjoining the Custom House. Messrs. Dircks 
& Co. were doubtless very glad to purchase 
these documents, which they forthwith sent 
to the Chinese Magistrate, requesting that the 
transfer and sale should be duly registered under 
the official scal. The Magistrate, however, 
preserved a discreet silence, and very soon after- 
wards the Custom House folk began to erect a 
small boat-pier on the ground in question. 
Messrs. Dircks & Co., sent again to the Magi- 
strate to ask why such proceedings were taken, 
and to explain that they had by them papers 
proving the ground to be theirs (German pro- 
perty). The Magistrate replied that he would 
stop the erection of the pier and stamp the 
paper, but said that it was necessary the Com- 
pradore of Messrs. Dircks & Co. should come 
to him as he wished to ‘‘ask him some ques- 
tions.” To this Messrs. Dircks & Co. agreed, 
but that evening the Compradore came to them 
and said that he was in abject fear; that he had 
received the most alarming hints as to what 
awaited him at the Magistracy, and that his life 
was in danger. Nor does it appear that he ex- 
aggerated, for the native authorities are reported 
to have used every means in their power to make 
him give up his bargian and return the money to 
his employers. Ultimately he fled to Formosa 
without giving any notice to his friends or pat- 
rons. In the absence of the fugitive, the Ma- 
gistrate declined to sign the deeds, though it 
does not seem that he had any reason to ques- 
tion their validity. Messrs. Dircks & Co. were 
consequently unable to erect godowns on land 
which they regarded as their own property. In 
this strait, Vice-Consul Schaar—who, it should be 
observed, is the chief partner in Messrs. Dircks 
& Co.—applied to Consul Travers at Canton for 
advice and assistance, and the latter placed the 
matter on the hands of Herr von Mdllendorff, 
who isa fine Chinese scholar and, in the 
parlance of the East, thoroughly understands the 
wily ways of Chinese officials. Shortly after 
Herr von Mllendorffs arrival at Swatow, he 
interviewed the officials—r.e. the Magistrate, and 
the Taotai who lives at a considerable distance 
from Swatow. The latter appeared willing to 
effect a compromise, or, at all events, to try and 
induce the Magistrate to accede to the demands 
of Messrs. Dircks & Co., but is said to have 
confessed complete incompetence to use com- 
pulsion. His incompetence was amply demon- 
strated by facts, for, two days after his interview 
with Herr von Mollendorff, stakes were planted 
in the ground under dispute, and a Chinese 
inscription was set up declaring the place Go- 
vernment property and forbidding any one to 
build there. This direct declaration of hostili- 
ties evoked an indignant protest from Vice-Con- 
sul Schaar and his colleagues, who wrote a 
despatch declaring that unless the stakes were 
removed in 24 hours, a party of German marines 
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would undertake the job. ‘The German frigate 
Elisabeth happened to be in the harbour, and 
at the expiration of the appointed time, a body 
of marines was landed, the stakes removed, and 
the German flag erected on the spot, while the 
Consuls and the Captain stood by in solemn con- 
clave, the Elizabeth also having steamed up to 
the spot to cover the proceeding with her guns. 
Crowds of Chincse witnessed the act, but there 
was no disturbance of any sort. The next day 
the flag was replaced by a stone with an inscrip- 
tion to the effect that the ground was German 
property and that tresspass was forbidden. 
These, we believe, are the true facts of the 
‘«Swatow incident.” So many erroneous state- 
ments have recently appeared on the subject that 
our readers may like to know the reality of what 
certainly seems one of the most high-handed 
proceedings of recent years. The German 
authoritics, by ignoring the fact that there are 
such things as a T’sung-li Yamen and a German 
Representative at Peking, have imparted a new 
character to China's foreign relations. 


Souz pendulum observations of great interest, 
on account both of their nature and of the 
historical character of the apparatus employed, 
have lately been carried on at the Tokiyo Uni- 
versity by two scientific American gentlemen, 
Mr. Edwin Smith, of the United States’ Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, and Professor Pritchett, of 
the Washington University of St. Louis. Most 
educated persons are aware that the object of pen- 
dulum observations is to determine the true figure 
of the earth, The polar axis being shorter 
than the equatorial axis, it follows that, as we 
advance from the equator towards either pole, 
our distance from the earth's centre is diminished 
and the force of gravity increased. And, inas- 
much as, for a given pendulum, under a given 
set of conditions, the time of vibration will be 
quicker the greater the attraction of gravity, the 
relation between these two being accurately 
known, it is plain that we have here means 
of determining, by observatiors extended to all 
accessible latitudes, the ratios of the intensity 
of gravity at different places, from which the 
earth’s figure may be deduced. The above is 
necessarily only a rough statement of the pro- 
blem. Besides great mechanical difficultics, 
many complications arising from pressure, tem- 
perature, resistance of the air, and the distribution 
of neighbouring matter, besct the early inves- 
tigators in this branch of research, it being a 
necessity of the case that all the conditions at 
the various points of observation, which can- 
not possibly be the same, shall be reducible to 
a common standard of comparison. These diffi- 
culties have, however, been overcome by the 
physicists of different countries who have from 
time to time attacked the question since the 
second half of the 17th century ; and we believe 
that the unknown distribution of matter de/ow 
the earth's surface—a well-known source of 
error in other branches of geodesy—is the only 
trouble which as yet defies precise elimination. 
The pendulums now under the charge of 
Messrs. Smith and Pritchett are three of the 
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“ Kater’s pendulums,” devised by| 
Captain Kater, R.A., in the carly part of this  Oppartanity'of thus briefly describing their labours, 
century. Though used since their manufacture , have been enlisted for the purpose of swinging 
by different British observers in all quarters of | the pendulums at certain Oriental stations, Tokiyo 
the globe, and at all levels, from the top of the ‘being one of them, not hitherto included in the 
Himalayas to the bottom of the Harton coal-|scrics. 
mines, they are in excellent preservation. With ; i 
them is an astronomical clock of yet greater|“ Better no discussion at all than a repetition of 
antiquity, made by Shelton, of I condon, for the | Such disgraceful exhibitions as those that dis- 
Transit of Venus observations in 1769—a little | figured the columns of the local English press 
worn and obsolete to look at, but still fully] the early days of the past week.” This is what 
maintaining its reputation as one of the very best |# correspondent, ‘‘ Englishman,” tells us, and 
clocks ever constructed. A transit-instrument, | “€ 4r¢ reluctantly compelled to confess that he 
chronograph, chronometers, and some minor|i$ "ight. If in attempting to use their reasoning 
apparatus, complete the outfit. To the bob of faculties, men are to descend to the level of 
the clock-pendulum is affixed a cardboard disk, | @¥2drupeds and savages, let them seal their lips 
black except for a constellation of small round | together, and thus preserye at least the sem- 
white spots, which are arranged symmetrically on blance of civilized beings. To be sure, displays 
either side of the vertical diameter, on a plan] SUCH as that to which our correspondent alludes 
devised by Major Herschel, R.E., who was the |" "Ot without their comical side. That men 
last to use the pendulums before they were handed | Should find no more efficient method of support- 
over to the U.S. Coast Survey Department. On| ing their views than by calling their opponents 
these spots a bright light is thrown during obser- | "Sy names, and that, while claiming the utmost 
vation. In front of the clock, at a distance of | 'SPect for their own opinions, they should refuse 
three or four feet, is the Kater's pendulum, the smallest consideration to those of others, is 
suspended in a hollow air-tight chamber, which | burlesque which, though somewhat antiquated, 
is supported by a strong wooden framework rest- | '§ still capable of raising a laugh. We used to 
ing on @ massive isolated stone pier. The air wonder what our contemporaries could hope to 
in this chamber can be exhausted to a standard | 8!" by proving the editor of the, fapan Afail 
pressure of about 26 inches, and windows in|2" @bandoned rascal. Whether he is a saint or 
its lower part enable a small tail-piece attached | SCoundrel cannot matter very much to this com- 
to the end of the Kater's pendulum to be| MUM, and were he so bespattered- with mud 
viewed with a telescope fixed a few feet off, that his best friends could not recognize him, the 
as it swings to and fro in front of the swinging problem of Japan's just and judicious treatment 
clock pendulum. The relative movements of | Would be no nearer solution, so far as we can 
the two pendulums are thus brought under obser- | Se: Yet we do not pretend that our judgment 
vation ; and, as they swing at different rates, the |!" this matter is infallible. Personalities may 
white spots on the cardboard disk are seen to be | Possess in Yokohama a value not belonging to 
continually changing their positions with respect them elsewhere. We do, however, agree with 


celebrated and to whose courtesy we are indebted for the 





























to the lateral edges of the tail-piece as it reaches 
the extremities of its swing. Certain phenomena 
of occultation—/.e. of exact disappearance or re- 
appearance at the edges of the tail-picce at the 


limits of its swing—can therefore be observed, the Japanese may ultimately believe Englishmen 


for any required number of spots; and it is 
plain that, in the interval occupied by a complete 


cycle of these phenomena—or from the moment | ectess is no guarantee against its prevalence. 


our correspondent, that there are serious interests 
| at stake. There is, indeed, a danger that this 
unceasing hostility to everything Japanese may be 
mistaken for an index of British feelings, and that 


to be what their professed organs represent them. 
There could be no falser estimate, but its incor- 





of occurrence of a phenomenon for any one spot | O¥F correspondent thinks that we can in a mes 
to the moment of recurrence of the same pheno- | S¥€ Prevent so unfortunate a result by avoiding 
menon of that spot on the same edge of the all discussion ; by letting the morbid critics carry 
tail-piece—say a period of from 8 to 13 minutes, |” the campaign unopposed. Does he mean 
one pendulum will have completed two oscilla- that Japan is not to be defended against injustice 
tions more than the other. The whole interval in| !€st English interests should suffer in the ae 
clock-time being registered, and the rate of the | C°SS OF that in this Settlement silence is a man’s 
clock being known from observations of stars only safeguard against vituperation ? 
with the transit-instrument, the interval in absolute 

time is also known. Thus, from a series of| THE question of silk cocoons in China is still 
observations of several spots, corrected for] unsettled, and our advices from Tientsin seem 
pressure, temperature, etc., may be obtained |to indicate that the solution of the difficulty 
exquisitely delicate determinations of the true | may be farther off than people anticipate. The 
time of vibration of the experimental pendulum; | foreign merchants, meanwhile, appear to be 
and this can be done for each of them. Further| quite confident. Their idea of establishing 
corrections enable the observations to be uscd | factories in a country where their right to do so 
for comparison with those made with the same |is at best problematical, may be admissable from 
pendulums in other parts of the world. The|the standpoint of those who applaud commer- 
skilful services of Messrs. Smith and Pritchett, | cial enterprise in its most reckless forms, but is 
who are on their way to America after observing | certainly not prudent. Having taken the first 
the recent Transit of Venus in New Zealand, | step, however, they are, to all appearance, re- 
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solved not to let the grass grow under their feet. 
Their last move was to despatch their employés, 


in considcrable numbers, into the interior to buy 
cocoons, trusting that Consular ability will be 
able to ‘make it all right,” should any com- 
plications arise. This is pluckly, but not diplo- 
matic, and if the Chinese Government shows 
itself irreconcilably truculent, we do not sce that 
the merchants will have much to complain of. 
The Chinese silk-men are said to be very anxious 
about the issue. If rumours be reliable, they 
have very substantial interests at stake. To 
escape the capacity of these mandarins, they 
have preferred in many cases to carry on their 
business under foreign titles. We fear they 
will be more grieviously squeezed than ever, 
should their innocent ruse be discovered. After 
all, there are worse places than Japan. We 
have a Government indeed, which, according to 
its critics, can work miracles and push exchange 
up and down at will. That is bad, but not so 
bad as mandarins who fleece their subjects so 
ruthlessly that even a Celestial is fain to take 
refuge under alien wings. 


Tue inaugural ceremony of the Nippon Ginko, 
or Central Bank of Japan, took place last Satur- 
day. One expects to hear that people are 
amused rather than instructed on an occasion of 
the kind, yet when we found, in the columns 
of the Nicki Nichi Shimbun, along address 
delivered to the assembled shareholders and 
visitors by the Minister of Finance, we hoped 
to learn a great deal about things as yet some- 
what misty. But we were disappointed. Mr. 
Matsukata’s speech was more diplomatic than 
frank. Perhaps he felt the hopelessness of 
trying to take his audience into his confidence 
at such a time. At any rate, he did not make 
the attempt. He touched very lightly on the 
miserable failure of the National Banks. ‘‘ There 
isa limit to their business,” he said, and the 
public will not be disposed to dispute the 
dictum. But of the private banks also—num- 
bering, according to his estimate, something 
like a hundred and fifty—he had nothing better 
They, too, had followed in the same 
track. We remember once hearing a dusky 
orator tell his audience about a young lady with 
no fortune at all, who married a young gentleman 
with just the same amount of property. With 
few exceptions, the same might be said, ma/atés 
mutandis, of the genuine business done by both 
National and private banks in Japan. The 
Central Bank has, therefore, a virgin field to 
work in. What its exact programme may be, 
we confess ourselves unable, as yet, to explain. 
“Its functions,” according to Mr. Matsukata, 
“‘are to grapple with the financial difficulties, to 
assist the circulation of money, and to facilitate 
the collection and disbursement of the national 
revenues.” In all this it may doubtless play a 
most useful part. It may materially relieve the 
financial pressure felt by the people at tax-paying 
seasons, and it may largely aid the Government 
to collect a specie reserve. We should like, 
however, to know a little more exactly how it 
proposes to go to work. Mr. Matsukata laid 


to tell. 
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down an excellent basis of moral principles, and 
Mr. Koyasu, a bank director, carried the share- 
holders into a rosy realm of bliss by telling them 
of “spring winds that fill the air with balmy 
and peaceful atmosphere,” and “enchanted 
water that flows with continuous sound.” We 
sincerely hope that facts may not falsify this 
forecast. 


Ix an article on sericulture in this issuc, we have 
mentioned some of the rivals that Japan may 
look to encounter in the future through the revival 
of the famous industry in one place and its 
improvement or adoption in others. Although 
the pressure of this competition can hardly be 
compensated by a falling off in the production 
of such a country as Persia, yet it is fair to men- 
tion the fact of that diminution, if only to show, 
as far as possible, the comparative condition in 
various parts of the world of a pursuit which has 
a very potent influence upon the comfort of indi- 
viduals and the wealth of nations. A report 
from the British Legation at Teheran, quoted by 
the Pall Mall Gasette, gives the following 
information on the decline of a noble, to the 
advantage of a baser, kind of cultivation in the 
land of the Shah :—“‘ A certainrevolution appears 
to have been going on in the agriculture of 
Persia, which has resulted in a great reduction 
in the production of silk, and an increase in that 
of rice and opium. Silk was once the staple 
produce of Persia, and in its flourishing days as 
much as 20,000 bales, of a weight of 1,400,000 
pounds, worth £700,000, would have been ex- 
ported, but not more than a fourth of that quan- 
tity is produced now. The silkworm disease 
played such havoc year by year that the peasants 
abandoned the cultivation. The place of silk in 
the export trade is, therefore, being rapidly 
assumed by opium, the cultivation of which has 
made enormous strides within the past ten years. 
Ispahan is the province where this drug is chiefly 
made, but Shiraz and Kermanshah also grow 
the poppy. Within the past ten years the cul- 
tivation of the poppy has also increased tenfold 
in the prairies of Khorassan. Prices have in 
consequence fallen, and it is possible that losses 
reported to have Been sustained by the exporters 
may check the trade. The entire crop of last 
year was estimated at 6,500 chests, of which 
3,000 came from Ispahan. The local consump- 
tion is very small, so that, deducting 400 chests 
sent to London, the bulk of the crop goes to the 
China market.” The Gaseffe adds that Persian 
trade might be much developed by the mere 
intersection of the country by good roads, but 
that such improvement, tending as it would to 
throw the country open to foreign trade, is 
opposed by the Conservative party, whose influ- 
ence appears to have been sufficiently powerful 
to prevent the construction of railways. It is 
mentioned that a single line of eight hundred 
miles in length, between Teheran and Bagdad, 
would do a great deal of good, since the produce 
of the country could be shipped from the former 
place direct to Europe. As the case stands at 
Present, the delays in obtaining goods imported 
vid Bagdad are intolerable, and the cost is still 





more so. Asan illustration of this, an instance 
is given of a few cases of goods which were sent 
from London to Bagdad in six weeks ata cost 
of less than £20. These lay at Bagdad for five 
months because the roads were so bad that no 
muletecr could, during the time, be persuaded 
to take them onto Teheran. They were ulti- 
mately carried there at acost of £90. There 
appears to be an opening for European enterprise 
in Persia, but there scems also to be some diffi- 
culty in persuading western capitalists that a line 
established there would be safe. 


America’s policy with regard to Korea seems, 
when carefully considered, more consistent with 
the circumstances of the case than the action 
taken by Great Britain. Two years ago the 
prospect of Korea entering into friendly relations 
with any Western country appeared exceedingly 
remote. She had resisted every effort, violent 
or gentle, made to draw her into the comity of 
nations, and it would have been almost ludi- 
crously rash to predict that within a twelvemonth 
an American Envoy would be discussing with 
Li Hung-chang the provisions of a Korean 
treaty. Atany rate, if such an event were to 
come about within a reasonable time, the terms 
offered must have been expected to bear some 
sort of proportion to previous conditions—to the 
Hermit Kingdom's proved inaccessibility and 
presumed unwillingness to accept any terms at 
all. Experience in the East shows that the 
first step only is difficult in establishing com- 
mercial relations. Given a treaty, whether good 
or bad it at least confers a title to be heard, and 
should its provisions prove impracticable, their 
modification is only a question of detail. With 
England among the negotiators no commercial 
agreement is quite satisfactory that stops short 
of complete free trade. But by the world at 
large the advantages of free trade are acknow- 
ledged- only in theory, and it would be ex- 
travagant to expect that they should be 
immediately recognized by a nation so imbued 
with antique prejudices that until a few months 
ago it totally refused foreign trade in any guise 
whatsoever. Japan did not definitely consent to 
a five per cent. tariff until her intercourse with 
Western countries was many years old, yet there 
was no hesitation about concluding a treaty with 
her on that account. It may be presumed that, 
acting in the interests of their nationals, Com- 
modore Perry and Lord Elgin both looked for- 
ward to the time when duties would be reduced 
from the scale originally fixed, but their wisc 
judgment at the moment was, that petty ques- 
tions of a five or ten per cent. nature should not 
be allowed to obstruct the general object of their 
mission. To procure a treaty of some sort, 
leaving future experience and tact to convert it 
into a convenient and suitable agreement, was the 
Principle upon which they proceeded, and the 
prudence of their policy has been established by 
events. America, in her most recent treaty- 
making essay, has followed the same lines. Pre- 
sumably she did not like any better than others 
the pretty wide limits set to Korean fiscal powers, 
but she took what she could get, secing that it 
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would be unreasonable to expect everything at 
once. England, however, has pursued a dif- 
ferent policy. She is not content—or to speak 
more accurately—her chambers of commerce 
in the East are not content—with the terms her 
Envoy accepted. She wants something more, and 
the consequence is, that instead of being in a 
position to co-operate with the United States in 
obtaining terms which would suit both, she is 
still coquetting about the first step. It will be 
said perhaps that England cares very little whe- 
ther pr no she makes any treaty with Korea. 
That may very well be, but at all events she has 
cared sufficiently to try for a treaty, and we 
prefer that even her least earnest essays should 
be successful. Korea obviously means to “go 
in” for foreign commerce. She has borrowed 
a considerable sum of money with the distinctly 
avowed purpose of establishing a Customs 
Service, and we may presume that she will 
want to make trial of her new toy when she 
has it. If, therefore, the treaty she has made 
with America contains impracticable tariff pro- 
visions, she will certainly offer little opposition 
to their modification, and she would offer less if 
Great Britain and America were acting in con- 
cert. But of late years English policy in this 
part of the Orient seemed to have drifted into 
very narrow grooves. It is no longer a national, 
but a local, policy. Too much is sacrificed to 
interests and prejudices which have grown up 
on the spot—the former of a nature too tempo- 
rary to look beyond the purpose of the hour, and 
the latter too selfishly shortsighted to perceive 
that the wisest policy in the end is sometimes 
the least exacting at the cutset. 


WE understand that the position of Interpreter 
to the U.S. Legation in Tokio, recently vacated 
by Mr. Frazier, has been offered to a gentleman 
named Whitney, formerly a teacher in the Com- 
mercial School of the Tokio Fu, and at present 
conneced with a missionary establishment in the 
Capital. 





NOTES. 
————_»—__—_ 
(From tre “ Jaran Datty Mat.”) 


Tue reported misconductof the Fukushima police 
in connection with the recent arrest and exami- 
nation of political suspects is, of course, affording 
an excellent opportunity for the professional 
slanderers of this settlement to abuse and defame 
the Government. The moderate and sensible 
tone of one of the English local journals in 
pointing out that rumours set on foot by the 
enemies of the present administration are to be 
received with all caution, affords a significant 
contrast to the blind and rancorous injustice of 
another uniformly scurrilous sheet, which does 
not hesitate to charge the Mikado’s Ministers 
with direct complicity in the brutalities as- 
cribed to the police of Fukushima, and to 
describe those brutalities as matters of fact. We 
pointed out in our last issue, that although it is 
difficult to attribute the rumours in question en- 
tirely to the mischief-making hostility of the 
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loyal prudence to the promptings of popular in- 
dignation, it does not follow that the same spirit 
of sclf restraint animates the people at large and 
especially the soldiers. The latter have always 
been eager to try conclusions with the men 
whose country they regard as their ancestors’ only 
foreign battle-field, and when it was seen that 
Chinese and Japanese troops were to be quartered 
side by side in Sdul, no one could doubt that 
the relations of the two empires might at any 
moment he seriously disturbed. What the Fiji 
Shimpo's correspondent describes, is, conse- 
quently, nothing more than we had expected, 
but the trouble is none the lighter for that. We 
cannot, indeed, believe that the behaviour‘of the 
Chinese troops is such as to render fighting ‘“‘ un- 
avoidable,” but if the intercourse between them 
and the Japanese is conducted through the 
agency of whips and clubbed rifics, the limits of 
mutual forbearance must be pretty nearly reached. 
The writer in the 7:j¢ Shimpo suggests that the 
only way to avoid unpleasant consequences is to 
increase the number of the Japanese troops, but 
that device savours rather of carrying coals to 
Newcastle. What is really to be desired is the 
withdrawal of the Chinese troops. We say, the 
Chinese troops, because, in the first place, it is 
difficult to see what business they have at Séul, 
and, in the second, the presence of a Japanese force 
is obviously unavoidable. After what occurred 
last summer, Japan cannot possibly leave her 
Legation in Korea without sufficient military 
protection, and in limiting that protection to 400 
men she has probably erred on the side of over- 
confidence. But the Chinese Legation has no 
apparent necd of any such guardianship. There 
has never been any evidence of an anti-Chinese 
demonstration in the peninsula, and unless the 
abduction of the Dai-on-Kun has aroused 
some new element of hostility to the Middle 
Kingdom, the fifteen hundred Celestial braves 
who amuse themselves fighting with the Japa- 
nese whenever they meet them, might be with- 
drawn from S6ul without any detriment to Chi- 
nese dignity and with a sensible improvement in 
the prospects of ultimate peace. It is to be 
hoped that the Governments of the two empires 
have too much good sense to over-estimate the 
significance of soldiers’ brawls, but at the same 
time the public would be much relicved to receive 
some confirmation of the rumour that the Chi- 
nese forces are under orders for home. 


that henceforth, “with that degree of pro- 
found obscquience to those in authority over 
them which is characteristic of average Japancse 
officials, the judges would apply in practice the 
expressed desire of the Government, and what- 
ever the degrce of incriminating evidence found 
to be forthcoming, but few culprits would be 
allowed to escape the judicial net.” Almost 
before the ink was dry upon the pen of this 
professional slanderer, the judges of an extra- 
ordinary court specially convened for the trial 
of suspects in whose conviction he declares 
the Government to have been specially interested 
and on whem the authorities had been trying to 
“* sate their vengeance ” by “almost every species 
of brutality and indignity "—these judges, we say, 
unanimously acquitted and released fifty-one out 
of the fifty eight-suspects! The public will do 
well to suspend judgment upon the whcle ques- 
tion. If it turns out that the conduct of the 
Fukushima police in any degree resembles the 
account given of it by two of the suspects, we 
may be quite sure that the culprits will not escape 
condign punishment. 


Opposition, they rest, so far, on a very slender 
foundation—namely, the vague statements of the 
Firu Shimbun (a Liberal organ), and the story 
of a man who subsequently failed to establish his 
case in a Court of Justice. Beyond this, the fo- 
reign public, at all events, is entirely uninformed, 
or, to speak more correctly, was uninformed at 
the time of the publication of the articles 
referred to above. It is true that in our last 
issue we published—as the result of private 
enquirics made by ourselves—the statement of 
one Kariyado Nakaye, who accounted for the 
discrepancics between his evidence on different 
occasions by asserting that he spoke in the first 
instance under duress, having been subjected to 
treatment of such a nature as to compel confes- 
sion. Kariyado’s story, such as it is, was not in 
evidence, however, when an English editor 
ventured to pronounce upon the truth of the 
charges preferred against the police ; to declare 
that the “‘ Fukushima Liberals were arrested by 
wholesale and treated with as much rigour and 
brutality as the potice judged would be likely to 
please their masters ; ” that ‘beyond the odious 
circumstance of their membership of a political 
society, not a tittle of evidence has been forth- 
coming to incriminate them ™; that the ‘ autho- 
ritics sated their vengeance on them before 
bringing them to trial for form's sake”; that they 
were ‘‘ victims of official tyranny and illegality, 
who were evidently made to suffer for their 
political opinions ;” that they were “trampled in 
the mire under the heel of authority,” and 
finally, that “from the Minister of Justice down- 
wards the higher authorities cannot be acquit- 
ted of connivance in this ugly affair.” It is 
almost incredible, but nevertheless literally 
true, that the formulator of these charges knows 
nothing whatsoever of the evidence adduced at 
the trial of the Fukushima suspects. So com- 
pletely ignorant is he, that he speaks of ‘nearly 
a hundred persons being apprehended,” whereas 
the total number was fifty-eight. No account 
either of the preliminary, or of the ultimate, 
proceedings has been made public, cxcept a 
resumé which the Fiyu Shimbun gave of a 
statement made by one of the suspects himself, 
and it is not even known what was the 
form of the indictment or the exact finding 
of the court. For reasons upon the wisdom 
of which we cannot pronounce an opinion, 
everything has been kept. strictly private. 
The sum of our certain knowledge is that 
58 persons were arraigned on a charge of 
high treason ; that an extraordinary court was 
convened for their trial; that fifty-one of 
them were acquitted, and that the remaining 
seven were temanded. Beyond this, everything 
is conjecture, and on the strength of conjecture 
an English journal, published in Japan, has ven- 
tured to formulate the sweeping and terrible 
accusations cited above. Not the least curious 
part, too, of the affair is, that this same journal 
quite recently told its readers a long story 
of the native judges having fallen under 
the Government’s displeasure for failing to 
convict political suspects “whether there was 
suflicient evidence or not,” and prophesied 


THE correspondence from Korea, reproduced 
elsewhere in our columns to-day from those of 
the Fiji Shimpo, contains some statements 
which, if trustworthy, reveal astate of affairs by no 
means satisfactory. The $11 Shim po hashither- 
to distinguished itself by the accuracy and full- 
ness of its Korean information, and the letter in 
question bears all the marks of a genuine docu- 
ment. Even admitting, however, that the writer's 
story requires to be discounted, its worst features 
retain a very ugly aspect, none the less disquiet- 
ing from the fact that they correspond with 
apprehensions which must have frequently sug- 
gested themselves already to everybody reviewing 
the situation. It would be idle to pretend that 
China's arbitrary proceedings in the peninsula 
have excited no resentment in Japan. Taken 
in conjunction with Li Hung-chang’s openly 
avowed mistrust of Japanese designs and the 
unfriendly counsel which that mistrust impelled 
him to give the Korcans two ycars ago, the armed 
intervention of last summer and the subscquent 
occupation of Séul by Chinese troops, were acts 
which Japan could not possibly view without un- 
easiness and a certain measure of umbrage. To 
preach patience and to practice it are two very 
different things. International jealousies are 
not to be dissipated by abstract dogmas, and it is 
neither extraordinary nor unreasonable that when 
one Power rouses itsclf to unprecedented activity 
with the definite object of forestalling another's 
aggression, the latter should feel the more of- 


THE recent proceedings of the Chinese Govern- 
ment with regard to the trade in silk, taken in 
conjunction with their action in the matter of 
the cotton factories, seem to indicate a purpose 
fended in proportion as its aggressive designs | hostile to the establishment of foreign industries 
are less real. That is essentially Japan's case.!in the Celestial Kingdom. Regulations have 
To those who might have been disposed twelve | becn issued according to which transit passes 
months ago to discover elements of dishonest | for foreigners purchasing cocoons in the interior 
purpose in her Korean policy, she can now] will be rendered almost impossible. ‘Then, the 
effectually reply by pointing to the moderation | /ikia ducs have been raised to $4 per picul for 
which distinguished every phase of her conduct | fresh cocoons, and $12 for dried, so that the 
at the very time when Korcan violence and law- | operation of supplying the silk factories will be- 
lessness furnished a pretext for the most high- {come nearly impracticable. It cannot be denied 
handed courses. If her Government then had , that in these procecdings the Chinese Govern- 
‘sufficient good sense to prefer the instincts of lancet are within the letter of their rights, and 
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Kwaisha) recently established in Osaka under 
official auspices. As usual, a play on words 
constitutes the back-bone of the joke, Awassha 
being written with characters which, though of 
the same sound, signify, not company, but mys- 
tery. The scene is laid in onc of the streets of 
Osaka, where a cart, heavily laden, presumably 
with sharcholders of the Company, has just been 
capsized, and its inmates are represented, rucful- 
faced and miserable, clambering over the ruined 
vehicle. One man is especially prominent. 
Seated on the shafts, he is kicking his feet into 
the air with terrible energy, and on the towel in 
which his head is enveloped, is discernible the 
character shina (literally, goods, but obviously 
intended to identify the frantic individual as Mr. 
Shinagawa, Vicc-Minister of Agriculture and 
Commerce). The wheels of the conveyance are 
constructed of human mouths, thus giving an- 
other play on words, as Kuchi-guruma (liter- 
ally, mouth-wheel) is popularly used in the sense 
of imposition or cajolery. The letter-press runs 
thus':—Carter (/og.) —‘‘ Gentlemen, I take you 
to be Za/o-nin (sugar folks, but also signifying, 
blind men) of Osaka. Surely you cannot be 
ignorant of the splendid prospects of the com- 
pany just started in your town. It will pay you 
at least 50 per cent. a month.” Shareholders— 
“We have been taken in once by his cloquence, 
and have had to pay dear for our rashness. Our 


best plan will be to trust him no more.” 


* 
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In another issue of the same journal is a sketch 
intended to illustrate the present state of com- 
mercial stagnation, and the conscquent failures 
among the merchants. A large branch of coral 
inserted in a handsome porcelain vase is depicted 
as suddenly changing into the similitude of a 
human foot, the word ashi (foot) being a popu- 
lar expression signifying failure or insolvency. 
Beside it a well-dressed foreign merchant is 
wildly gesticulating, waving his arms and toss- 
ing his tall beaver into the air, which last per- 
formance the Japanese caricaturist evidently 
regards as an indication of grief. Close by is a 
gardener, who is watching the mysterious trans- 
formation with horrified face and bristling hair. 
In the vase is erected a wooden label, bearing the 
inscription—“ Dai Fukeiki (great stagnation). 
A natural product of Japan.” The foreigner 
thus addresses his friend the gardener :—‘I 
expected to find a handsome collection of plants 
instead of this hidcous monstrosity. Can anyonc 
explain the meaning of this mysterious trans- 
formation.”. To whom the gardener (2vycks-va, 
written, starving man), replies :—‘‘ There is no 
mystery about it at all. It is because the roots 
(ve. the people) are cut off, and manure is given 
to the upper branches (¢.c. the official classes) 
only.” 


United States’ Envoy, cannot fail to re-establish, 
in some degree, the independent status of the 
Hermit Kingdom. Ministers and Plenipotenti- 
aries are not sent by great Powers to Vicercgal or 
Provincial Courts, and whatever steps the Grand 
Secretary Li may have hitherto taken to annex 
the peninsula, it is plain that he is still a long 
way from the consummation of his purpose. We 
have always maintained, and the course of events 
constantly tends to confirm our contention, that 
China's Korean programme underwent acomplete 
change in the interval between Commodore 
Shufeldt's visit and the United States’ acceptance 
of the treaty he concluded. Li Hung-chang's 
policy at the former epoch was doubtless the 
same as that outlined in his celebrated letter to 
a Korean statesman two years ago—viz., to en- 
courage American and European intercourse 
with the peninsula as a buffer against Russian 
and Japanese designs—and to that policy he 
would probably have adhered but for the émeu/e 
at Sdul, which upsct all his calculations and 
threatened suddenly to place Japan in the 
very position from which he had hoped to 
exclude her by an indirect appeal to forcign 
interests. In the agitation induced by the pro- 
spect, measures were taken which virtually 
converted Korea into an outlying province of the 
Middle Kingdom, and when Gencral Foote 
reaches Soul, he will find it, to all intents and 
purposes, garrisoned by Chinese troops. What 
the Celestial braves have to do there any longer, 
it is difficult to conceive, but there they arc, and 
there they secm determined to remain until the 
Japanese Legation can dispense with guards. 
Altogether a more inexplicable complication than 
this whole business it would be difficult to con- 
ceive. If the Koreans themselves were not such 
persistent time-servers, they would certainly have 
succeeded in definitely hoisting some national 
colours ere now. But their principle, so far as 
we can judge by their conduct in the past, is to 
be all things to allmen. Ask a Korean why 
his Sovereign addressed to the President of the 
United States a letter acknowledging China’s 
suzerainty, and he will tell you that China would 
have it so. Ask him why his Government seven 
years ago concluded with Japan a treaty of which 
the first article declared Korea independent, and 
he will tell you that Japan would have it so. The 
only admirable trait of character he has displayed 
up to the present is adroitness in exploiting his 
neighbours. He has succeeded in making both 
China and Japan his creditors for amounts not 
very considerable from a national standpoint, 
but still quite suflicient to give cither empire a 
substantial interest in his welfare. If he is wise 
nov, he will offer Amer‘ca tariff conditions so 
favorable as to bring about some practical results 
with the least possible delay. The sooner some 
foreign merchants are settled at her ports, the 
sooner Korea will be able to fecl that her in- 
dependence is a matter of moment to others 
besides hersclf. 


that foreigners acted with a little want of con- 
sideration when they spent so much money 
establishing factories which have but a problem- 
atical title to exist. Still, it does not indicate a 
very friendly spirit on China's part that she should 
set herself now to oppose—if opposition be indeed 
her object—institutions which have been for 
several years in existence and in connection 
with which heavy outlay has been incurred. If 
she merely desires to exercise the right, which 
she certainly seems to possess, of levying taxcs 
upon goods manufactured by foreigners in China 
from Chinese raw materials, she might go to 
work in a more straightforward and less in- 
vidious fashion, nor would she be likely to ex- 
perience any great opposition at the hands of 
the Foreign Representatives. 
e 
e 2 

The eleventh article of the Belgian Treaty of 
1866 constitutes the basis of the right asserted 
by foreigners in Shanghai to establish manu- 
factories for working up Chinese raw materials. 
The article runs thus :—‘ Les Belges ct leur 
familles pourront se transporter, s‘établir et se 
livrer au commerce ow @ Jindus/rie en toute 
securité et sans entrave d'aucune esptce, dans 
les ports et villes de Canton, Swatow,” &c. It 
is contended that the term “ industrie ” includes 
manufactures, and doubtless the contention would 
be valid enough but for the definition supplied 
by the following article:—‘ Tout Belge qui, 
conformément aux stipulations de l’Article pré- 
cédent, arrivera dans l'un des ports ouverts au 
commerce etranger, pourra, quelle que soit la 
durée de son séjour, y louer des maisons pour 
déposer ses marchandises, ou bien affermer des 
terrains et y batir lui méme des maisons et 
des magazins. Les Belges pourront, de la méme 
manitre, établir des églises, des hopitaux, des 
hospices, des écoles, et des cimetitres.”. There 
is nothing here about factories, and whether the 
omission be accidental or intentional, it certainly 
invalidates any claim which might otherwise 
have been based on the preceding Article. 






Grxzrat Foote, U.S. Minister to Korea, left 
here for his new post on the 3rd instant. He 
will be accompanied by Mr. Saito, hitherto 
Secretary of the Japanese Foreign Office, who 
resigns his appointment under his own Govern- 
ment for the purpose of accepting the post of 
interpreter to the U.S. Envoy. It appears that 
General Foote will be provided with two inter- 
preters, a Korean who speaks Japanese but not 
English, and a Japanese who speaks English 
but not Korean. The General is most fortunate 
in having secured the services of Mr. Saito, 
whose thorough knowledge of English, added to 
the experience he has acquired at the Foreign 
Office, cannot fail to render him exccedingly 
useful. It is not anticipated that the Minister's 
first visit to Korea will be of a very protracted 
nature. He will probably be satisfied with dis- 
cussing the details of the tariff, of which, as our 
readers will remember, the outlines only were 
determined by the Shufeldt treaty. Whether his 
stay be long or short, however, the fact that he 
is accredited to the Government of Korea as the 
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Altogether the Zokiyo Punch is decidedly 
radical in its tendencies. In the same number 
we find another sketch which takes the form of 
a prophesy that the present officials will be 
ousted from their place immediately on the esta- 
blishment of a National Assembly. ‘The scene 
is laid in a second-hand furiture shop, a sort of 





A RECENT issuc of the Zokiyo Punch (Maru 
Maru Chimbun) contains a caricature referring 
to the failure of the Sugar Company (Sato 
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Solomon Abraham's stall, crowded with multi- 
farious odds and ends, such as swords, looking- 
glasses, books, fencing masks, tca-pots, and so 
forth. Four men are inspecting the goods, and 
one of them says to the salesman:—‘ New 
things cannot be relicd on. They are liable 
to warp and crack. But with old things 
there is no such danger, and so, though 
many people like what is new and showy, I for 
my part prefer ancient articles. I have accord- 
ingly put together quite a number of old 
curios, and all I want now is a good nagamochi 
to keep them in. Can you supply me with 
one?” ‘No, Sir,” the storekeeper replics; “I 
have nothing of the sort.” The satire here 
hinges upon the word nagamochi, which means 
at once a box for keeping clothes and a thing 
that lasts a long time. Paach hints that no sort 
of box can be contrived capable of keeping the 
present official fossils safe. This is fair humour, 
and we hope the A/aru Maru Chimbun will be 
allowed to shake its cap and bells with impunity. 


Quite a little sensation seems to have been 
caused in Shanghai by the resignation of all the 
members—with two exceptions—of the French 
Municipality. The seceders appear to have 
enlisted the sympathy of the community by their 
secession, which was directly opposed to the 
attitude of the French Consul and indirectly to 
that of the Chincse authorities. For our own part, 
however, we fail to see how the Consul could have 
acted differently. The case seems to be simply 
this—Mr. Tong King-sing, on behalf of the China 
Merchants’ Steam Navigation Company, of which 
he is Manager, arranged with the Jesuit Fathers 
in Siccawai to have all their important meteoro- 
logical observations signalled at the Company's 
offices. In pursuance of this arrangement, Mr. 
Tong King-sing applicd to the Taotai for per- 
mission to erect poles for a telephone along the 
Bubbling Well Road, and to the International 
Municipality for similar sanction with regard to 
some roads in the Forcign Concession. So far 
everything was plain sailing, and nobody had 
any fault to find either with Mr. Tong King-sing’s 
method of proceeding or with his laudable de- 
sire to supply native and forcign ship-masters 
with essential information. The French Muni- 
cipal Council, however, catching the inspiration, 
requested their Counsul to obtain the sanction 
of the proper authorities for arranging a time- 
ball apparatus from Siccawai to the French Con- 
cession. Applied to by the Consul, the Taotai 
replied, that permission had already been granted 
to the China Merchants’ Company to put up 
poles on whichever road, outside the Concession, 
they thought suitable. ‘This answer secms to 
have aroused the wrath of the French Members 
of Council, and impelled them to advocate ille- 
gal measures. They urged their Consul to 
prevent the China Merchants’ Company from 
erecting poles on the French Road—a procecd- 
ing which would obviously have been beyond 
hiscompetence, inasmuch as the road in question 
is outside the the Concession. Naturally, there- 
fore, he declined to entertain his countrymens, 
proposal, and the conscquence was a wholesale 
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advices are to the effect that some dissatisfaction 
















































resignation of Members of Council. Our private 
is felt at this denodement. Many persons are of 
opinion that meteorology had better be entirely 
under forcign management; others regard the 
affair as a coup défat on the part of the China 
Merchants’ Company, the object being to obtain 
for the natives a voice in municipal government, 
while others again declare that the French Con- 
sul is more Chinese than the Chinese themselves. 
Surely all this would find a more fitting place 
among the records of school-boy squabbles. 


Prosasty very few, if any, of our readers took 
the trouble to peruse carefully the Xeszat 
Zasshi's long article on currency redemption, a 
translation of which we published some days ago. 
Two columns of very small type are enough to 
deter any but a very determined student of 
Japan’s economical difficulties, more especially 
at a time when the general feeling of the public 
is, that they have heard quite enough of A‘n- 
safsu, and paper tokens gencrally. Nevertheless, 
the Aeizat Zasshis article was decidedly in- 
teresting, for it described pretty clearly and 
discussed with much shrewdness the details of 
ascheme which, whether it has found favour 
with the Government or not, seems at any rate 
to have been seriously entertained by some 
financiers. Briefly stated, it is a scheme for 
effecting the general redemption of the fiat notes 
circulated by the National Banks, and at the 
same time for enabling the Government to obtain 
the control of the Bank's reserves. Our readers 
are doubtless familiar with the system on which 
the Banks were originally instituted. They 
were required to lodge 80 per cent. of their 
capital in the Imperial Treasury, in the form of 
Government public loan bonds, and to keep in 
their vaults the remaining 20 per cent. in Treasury 
notes, by a way of reserve to redeem their own 
paper issues, which were not to exceed the 
amount of the bonds. Thus a bank with a 
capital of one million yer, deposited bonds to 
the value of eight hundred thousand with 
the Treasury, issued a like sum in its own 
paper, and kept a reserve of two hundred thou- 
sand in Government notes. Never was there a 
more comfortable way of doing business. The 
shareholders received double interest—interest 
from the Government on the bonds, and interest 
from the public on the notes. Nor was this all. 
For while the Treasury accepted the bonds at 
their face value, the sharcholders bought them 
at a considerable discount. Thus, to take an 
example, half a dozen men might borrow seventy 
thousand yes ; with them purchase bonds of a 
face value of eighty thousand ; lodge these with 
the Treasury ; issue Avasafse to the extent of 
eighty thousand yea; repay their debt with 
seventy thousand of the latter, and remain with 
a surplus of ten thousand, or half the necessary 
reserve fund. Ten thousand yea consequently 
represented the total amount thcy were obliged 
to find, and with this to complete their reserve 
fund, they were in a position tc receive the yearly 
interest on bonds for eighty thousand yen at 6 
per cent. In other words, for an investment of 


gle 


bonds. 


ten thousand yen, they obtained an annual income 
of four thousand eight hundred, or 48 per cent. ! 
Of course they drove a roaring trade for some 
years, until prosperity impelled them to specu- 
late, or their note-issuing power was exhausted. 
Of genuine banking business they probably never 
did any at all, while as for their reserves, being 
in notes, the public saw no reason to exchange 
the Banks’ paper for them, and finally, it is said 
the Banks began to speculate with them. _Ille- 
gal transactions of this sort must have been 
immediately discovered had the Government's 


inspectors performed their duty with thorough 


efficiency, bat ramour says that they were de- 
ceived. However this may be, the Kerzat Zasshi 
suggests, that the scheme which it undertakes to 
discuss has for one of its chief aims the bringing 
of the Banks’ reserves entirely under Govern- 
mental control, and to effect this it explains that 


the authorities contemplate calling in the reserves 


and replacing them by interest-bearing bonds. 
The question which naturally presents itself is — 
why should the bonds bear interest? The Banks 


are not authorized to use their reserves, and it can 
consequently make no difference to them whether 
those reserves are in the form of Arasatss or 
The Kersai Zasshi tells us, however, 
that the interest is not to go to the shareholders, 
but that it is to be used for redeeming the notes 
which the Banks have put into circulation. One- 
fifteenth of the total note issue is to be redeemed 
yearly, the interest on the bonds, as far as it 
goes, being applied to that purpose, and the 
difference being taken from the Banks’ profits. 
On these hypotheses the project can easily be 
put into figures. The total capital of the Banks 
is estimated at 42 millions. Their note circuJa- 
tion consequently amounts to 33,600,000 and 
their reserve fund to8,400,000. They would there- 
fore be required to redeem 2,240,000 yen the 
first year, and of this sum the interest on the 
total reserve fund, at 8 per cent., would supply 
672,000 yen, leaving 1,568,000 to be paid out 
of the Banks’ profits. The successive operations 
will be comprehended at a glance from the fol- 
lowing table (in which fractions are omitted) :— 


Axocuxte rereeuses AMOUKTS REDSENED 
BACH TEAR, out or Baxg 


1,823,613 
++ 39048, 705 
973,791 
913,539 
852,636 





Fifteenth year ..... 
Sixteenth year :..... 
Seventeenth year ... 
Eighteenth year...... wateae 
Thus after 18 years of this process, the amount 
to be redeemed annually would be Icss than the 
interest annually accruing on the reserve bonds, 
and the redemptions would thenceforth go on 
without any disbursements from the profits of 
the Banks. At that time there would only be, 
approximately, 9} millions of the Banks’ notes 
remaining in circulation, but the total bulk of 
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the currency would only be reduced by 12 mil- 
lions, as the yearly interest on the reserve bonds 
would have reached an aggregate of 12 millions 
—i.e. 672,000 multiplied by 18. The Ke‘sas 
Zasshi objects to this plan because it will have 
the effect of largely reducing the Banks dividends 
and thus depreciating their stock. But it is 
plain that the Banks may fairly be required to 
make some effort. They have been subsisting 
for several years at the public expense, and help- 
ing to depreciate the national currency. To 
maintain—as the eisai Zasshi does—that 
their notes should be redcemed with the proceeds 
of direct taxation, is to advocate an injustice to 
the people at large for the sake of saving the 
pockets of a privileged few. We do not know 
whether or no this scheme has received official 
sanction, but we cannot agree with our Tokiyo 
contemporary's criticism of its merits. 


Tur judgment delivered on Tucsday, in the U.S. 
Consular Court, in the case of the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Imperial Government Railways v. E. A. 
Locke, Master of the American ship Chocorua, 
is one of the most incomprehensible pieces of 
Justice it has ever been our misfortune to record. 
Five hundred casks of cement were shipped in 
London on board the Chocorua, and consigned to 
the plaintiff in Yokohama. When delivery was 
taken at the latter port, the contents of the casks 
were found to be, without exception, damaged. 
The shipping agent swore, that he saw more than 
100 of the casks taken out of the ship, and that 
about one-third of them were stained or dis- 
coloured. The mate of the vesscl, in his for- 
warding order, described the casks as all more 


and not by “sweat.” The master swore 
that the casks, shipped, according to his 
bill of lading, “in good order and condi- 
tion,” were stained when landed in Yokohama. 
Yet in the face of these facts the judgment of 
the Court was, that “there was no evidence of 
fresh water having obtained access to the cement 
while in the vessel;” that ‘the extent of the 
damage appeared almost too great to be causcd 
by ship-sweat or vapour alone ;” that, therefore, 
“the cement was more or less damaged when 
put on board the ship,” and that “ the complaint 
should be dismissed with costs.” Now, the absence 
of evidence that fresh water had obtained access 
to the cement is about as conclusive, in the face 
of the expert's testimony that the damage had 
been caused by fresh water, as it would be to 
deny that a man could catch small-pox ina 
house to which the virus was not shown to 
have penetrated. But that is a small matter. 
The really extraordinary part of the business 
is, that the Court gave itself no concern what- 
soever about the evidence, but arrived at a 
conclusion based entirely on its own inspec- 
tion of the casks. Not one word was said 
by the defence about the goods having becn 
shipped in a damaged condition. Not one tittle 
of testimony was produced to establish anything 
of the sort. Yet it was essentially incumbent on 
the defendant to prove this, if this was his plea. 
The law is perfectly clear. ‘“ Although the ship- 
owner may show,” says Parson's Law of Ship- 
ping, “that the goods were injured or destroyed 
on the passage by reason of some intrinsic de- 
fect which was not apparent when the goods 
were shipped, yet the bill of lading is primd 


or less stained. An employé of the plaintiff] facie evidence that they were at that time in 


swore, that on delivery at the Railway Department 
his attention was directed to the appearance of the 
casks ; that ‘‘ most of them were of a dark dull 
colour; that ‘‘several looked and felt damp ;” 
that he ‘‘ examined the contents of every one of 
the casks and found them all caked and hard, 
and that among several lots previously imported 
by the Railway Department he had never secn 


the condition in which they are described as 
being in the bill itself.” Again Chicf Justice 
Shaw, in Hastings v. Pepper, said :—‘‘ But in 
case of loss or damage, the presumption of law 
is, that it was occasioned by the act or default 
of the carricr, and of course the burden of 
proof is upon him to show that tt arose from 
@ cause existing before his receipl of the goods 


any similarly stained.” A professional chemist|/or carriage, and for which he is not respon- 


swore, that he analysed samples of the cement 
and found them all damaged by fresh water, 
and that a large portion of it was worthless, the 
rest materially damaged, while a civil engineer 
confirmed the latter part of this evidence. This 
was the case for the plaintiff. That for the de- 
fence had at least the merit of simplicity. The 
defendant's witnesses declared that the cargo had 
been well stowed ; that the vessel had a good 
deal of rain on the passage ; that she experienced 
some rough weather; that she shipped a good 
deal of water, and the Captain admitted that the 
casks were stained when he saw them in the 
godown at the Hatoba. To men of ordinary 
intelligence, nothing could have been plainer than 
all this. The object of the defence was to prove 
that the cargo had been damaged by a peril of 
the sea. Such damage must have been caused 
by salt water or “‘ sweat.” The chemical expert 
swore that the damaged cement “ contained no 
salt matter larger than is usual in good cement, 
and that the damage was done by fresh water 


sible.” And again, in Clark v. Barnwell, it was 
laid down that:—‘ After the damage to the goods 
has been established, the burden lies upon the 
respondent to show that it was occasioned by 
one of the perils from which they were exempted 
by the bill of lading.” And yet again, in the 
case of the ship Afarfha it was held that :—‘ The 
burden was on the ship to show that the damage 
existed when the cargo was taken on board.” 
Other cases without number might be cited, all 
proving that without distinct evidence furnished 
by the carrier, a plea of damage previous to 
shipment is inadmissible. But in the case 
under consideration, no such plea was advanced 
at all. The Court set aside everything advanced 
by the plaintiff and defendant alike, and de- 
clared that “‘ from the general appearance of the 
whole lot they arrived at the conviction that the 
damage could not have been produced on board 
ship.” What, under these circumstances it may 
well be asked, was the use of bringing forward 
any evidence or holding any trial whatsoever ? 
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All that was needed was that the Assessors 
should look at the casks. Every onc of the 
witnesses who saw the casks swore that they were 
stained and discoloured on delivery, but the 
assessors found that ‘one of the casks, the 
contents of which were very badly damaged, 
presented no external evidence of stain or of 
contact with wet or moisture,” and on the 
strength of this solitary fact, they set aside the 
whole testimony given by competent ex- 
perts. The finding of the Court, in short, 
amounted to a verdict of fraud against the 
shippers of the cement, and onc is obliged 
to confess that the records of any Court, 
whether foreign or native, might be searched 
in vain for a similarly incomprehensible judg- 
ment. The worst of the thing, too, is that there 
is virtually no appeal. The ship sailed the 
morning after the judgment was delivered, and 
there the matter must per-force end. This result, 
however, it cannot fail to have, namely—that no 
sensible person will ever again import perishable 
goods by an American ship. 


Tue Report of the first general meeting of share- 
holders of the Union Shipping Association 
(Kyodo Unyu Kwaisha) does not present the 
affairs of the’ Association in quite so favorable 
alight as might have been hoped. The total 
capital of the concem is fixed at six million yen, 
in 120,000 shares of 50 yen cach. Of this capi- 
tal the Government has undertaken to subscribe 
2,600,000, becoming a shareholder to that amount. 
The remaining 3,400,000 ye” has to be found 
by the general public, and up to the 27th of 
April only 42,141 shares, representing 2,107,050 
yen, had been taken up. Of this latter sum, 
about one-third (673,485 ye”) has been actually 
paid, the rest not having been yet called in. It 
would further appear, that of the paid up capital, 
no less than 472,335 yen is in the form of ships 
and other effects, handed over by three Compa- 
nies which have been amalgamated with the 
Association. Thus the moncy at the immediate 
disposal of the directors only amounts to 201,150 
yen subscribed by the general public and 
1,300,000 yen subscribed by the Treasury. It 
may be presumed, however, that the greater 
portion of the sum (1,433,565 yea) still due by 
the sharcholders can at any moment be realized. 
The Committee also explained that there are 
several localities where subscriptions have still 
to be collected, and that a number of sharcs 
have been taken up though not yet registered. 
On the whole, therefore, the Association may be 
congratulated on its success. The .times are 
eminently unfavorable for the inauguration of 
undertakings requiring the payment of moncy 
in any form, and that shares to the value of more 
than two million yen have been purchased, is 
perhaps the most that could have been reason- 
ably anticipated. 
ee 

The ficet of the Association, all told, numbers 
12 steamers and 22 sailing vessels, but six of 
the former are not yet available, four being ex- 
pected to arrive from England in June, and two 
being in process of construction. These last 
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are to be large and exceptionally strong ships, affection for taxation which the Opposition loves 


capable of steaming 13 knots an hour, but a 
year will probably clapse before they reach 
Japan. At the present moment the Assaciation 
seems to be carrying on operations with 22 
sailing ships and 5 steamers, namely—rs sailing 
ships and one stcamer transferred from the 
amalgamated companies (Tokivo Sailing Ship 
Co., Hokkaido Transport Co., and Yetchiu 
Sailing Ship Co.) ; and seven sailing ships and 
4 steamers, the property of the Government, 
formerly lent by the Colonization Commission 
to the Hokkaido Company. Another steamer— 
the Xosuge Maru—built at Nagasaki, has also 
come into the Association's possession. The 
four steamers purchascd in England have an 
aggregate tonnage of 5,600 tons, but the report of 
the Committee tells us nothing about the source 
from which the funds for their purchase have 
been derived. It is promised, however, that 
the accounts will be submitted at the next ordi- 
nary meeting, when we shall be in a better posi- 
tion to arrive ata definite idea of the Association's 
pecuniary arrangements and prospects. 


Tue Fiji Shimpo says that the Editor of the 
Tochigi Shimbun—Mr. Goto—has been sen- 
tenced to five years’ imprisonment and, a fine of 
200 yen for publishing an article in which His 
Majesty the Emperor was spoken of in offensive 
terms. Like many another story of the mishaps 
which befall indiscreet agitators, we shall pro- 
bably lear nothing of the truth or falschood of 
this mmour. In the meanwhile, however, the 
public will doubtless credit it. What is there 
indeed, that the public will not credit? Witness 
the case of the provincial schoolmaster who 
was reported to have been sentenced to three 
years’ imprisonment becausé he happened to 
tear a photograph which Auppened to be a pho- 
tograph of the Emperor, in taking it from an 
urchin who refused to surrender it. Did any- 
body ever hear such a cock-and-bull ancedote ? 
Yet it has actually passed into an item of history 
and now furnishes certain foreign writers with 
a standard of comparison for measuring the 
justice of Japanese jurisdiction. Qua volumus 
ef credimus libenter. 


Tue Mainichi Shimbun states that 57 mem- 
bers of the Fukushima Local Assembly have 
been sentenced to onc year's imprisonment with 
hard labour and a fine of 20 sen for having 
libelled Government officials. The story scems 
most incredible. Not only is the penalty 
utterly disproportionate to the alleged offence, 
but, considering that the Fukushima Assembly 
only numbers 62 members in all, and that about 
thirty of them have just left Tokiyo, it is dimi- 
cult to see where fifty-seven libellers could be 
procured. Truly the information furnished by 
the vernacular press with regard to provincial 
matters is of the most incomprehensible descrip- 
tion. Only two days ago we learned that in the 
absence of the Liberal members who had been 
arrested on a charge of treason, the Conserva- 
tives had it all their own way in the Fukushima 
Assembly, and that, inspired by the wonderful 


to attribute to pro-Government persons, they 
were busily imposing taxes on themselves. Can 
it be that these extravagant Conservatives, dis- 
covering the error of their ways, and perceiving 
that the cost of the local improvements they 
advocated would have to be defrayed by them- 
selves, have been suddenly betrayed into reviling 
the Government with so much fury that impri- 
sonment and fines had to be resorted to? Or 
is this story of the JJasnichi Shimbun one of 
those reficcted fables that constantly disturb the 
public mind in Japan? There is a curious re- 
semblance between the 57 imprisoned libellers 
and the 58 suspects recently tried by the Koto- 
hdin in Tokiyo. Perhaps this new rumour is 
the Fukushima folks” version of the sentence 
they fancy to have been passed on their acquit- 
ted compatriots. 


We learn that the Minister of Justice has 
ordered that a strict and searching enquiry be 
made into the reported misconduct of the Fuku- 
shima police. As yet the Authoritics are in 
possession of no information whatsoever other 
than that furnished by the incidental evidence of 
a few of the suspects themselves. It would ap- 
pear, that by the great majority of the supposed 
culprits, no complaints of any sort were made, and 
the public is naturally reluctant to credit stories 
in themselves so unlikcly and at the same time 
resting uponsuchslendertestimony. Itis thought 
not improbable that the resources of the Fuku- 
shima goal were insufficient immediately to meet 
the unusual demands made upon them, and 
that, at the outset, some irregularities may have 
occurred with reference to the prisoners’ dict. 
But bevond this, the extraordinary disclosures 
made by the suspects find little credence. 
Under the provisions of the new Code of 
Criminal Procedure, officers of justice and their 
subordinates expose themselves to very severe 
punishment if they are guilty of acts at all 
resembling those ascribed to the Fukushima 
police, and it is difficult to imagine that so 
flagrant a violation of the law can have been 
perpretated by men who knew that their conduct 
could not possibly escape public notice. Con- 
sidering the wild and preposterous charges pre- 
fetred by Irish Land Rulers and French Socia- 
lists against the administration of justice in 
British Courts at present, we ought not, perhaps, 
to be surprised that the enemics of the Japanese 
Government are similarly reckless, and certainly 
we shall not be surprised to find ‘that of the 
brutality ascribed to the police of Fukushima 
nine-tenths have their origin in the political bias 
of the pretended sufferers. At all events, as we 
have before observed, this is eminently a case in 
which a premature judgment is above all things 
to be deprecated. 


“ Rusour has it,” says the Ziv Shimbun, “that 
the Government contemplate revising the new 
Criminal Code, which is now based upon the 
principle of equal freedoin, so that in future it 
shall be based upon the principle of personal 
privileges.” We should not have been surprised 
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to find this statement in the Zokive Purch, but, 
inasmuch as the editor of the Firu Shinbun 
has not yet iniroduced himself to the public in 
the rS!le of a comic writer, we are a little per- 


plexed by his vagaries. We are bound to sup- 


pose that he believes what he writes, but we 
should much rather not suppose anything of the 


sort. He might just as well accuse the Go- 
vernment of a design to restore feudalism and 
enforce the edicts of Jyemstsu. 


Tur Vainicht Shimbun reports that Fuku- 
shima prefecture is suffering from severe com- 
mercial stagnation; that the price of rice has 
fallen largely, and that the pcople are anxiously 
looking forward to a further reduction of the 
local taxes. ‘These, although already reduced by 
the present Local Assembly fram yew 600,000 
t0 y'em 510,000, still show an increase of sen 
60,000 over last year's total, and yr 120,000 
over the total of the year before. At ruling rates 
cach householder has to pay, on the average, 
3 ven 69 sen. The Mainichi Shimbun does 
not hesitate to attribute the failure to reduce the 
tax to the fact that the party of the Government 
has a majority in the Local Assembly owing to 
the absence of the members who were arrested 
on suspicion of high treason. This  state- 
ment docs not speak well for the reasoning 
powers of our Yokohama contemporary. The 
proceeds of local taxation are applied entirely to 
local purposes, and their increase, to whatever 
amount, does not in the slightest degree affect 
the Imperial Treasury. If the people of Fuka- 
shima want to have good roads, sound embank- 
ments, and well-kept streets, they must pay for 
them, but to pretend that some of their repre- 
sentatives have been inspired with extravagant 
ideas by the Government, is as absurd as it is 
illogical. 





We learn from the columns of a Tokiyo contem- 
porary that no less than twelve newspapcr offices 
in the Capital have suspended their operations, 
owing, it is presamed, to inability to lodge the 
amounts of security money required under the 
new Press Regulations. When it is remembered 
that 1,000 yea is the maximum security, the im 
pecuniosity of the unhappy journal becomes 
apparent. We commiserate them very heartily, 
with the exception of the Jiri Shimdun, the 
Fomi-uri Shimbun, and the Ukiyo Shimbun, 
whose room, on the whole, is better than their 
company. 


Tue Fit Shimpo says that it is in contemplation 
to construct a deliberative chamber (Giji-do) in 
the compound of the Chinese Legation in 
Tokiyo. What may be the purpose of such an 
institution we cannot possibly conccive, but if 
there be any truth in the story, we venture to 
suggest that an excellent subject for debate at 
the preliminary session would be the propricty of 
restoring the gate of the Legation to something 
like its pristine simplicity. Their Chinese Ex- 
cellencies appear to be passing through the 
same phase of misguided astheticism which was 
witnessed in Japan half a dozen years ago, when 
no colours were too bright for the taste of the 
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native architects. The Chinese [Legation has 
lately been rejuvenated from base to roof, the 
old Japanese style being preserved in every part 
of the building except the main entrance, which 
is now a most appalling hybrid—something be- 
tween the gate of a Shinto temp!e and the door 
of a church vestry. We doubt whether there is 
anything equally graceful in the Capital, always 
excepting the English Legation’s gate, which looks 
exactly as if it were cut out of a monster ginger- 
bread. 


We find in the Mainichi Shimbun a brief 
statement of a scheme supposed to be on foot 
with regard to the National Banks, but the 
particulars furnished seem to be carelessly ex-. 
tracted from the article whichi the Acisar Zasshi 
published some days ago on the same subject, 
-and on which we commented yesterday. The 
Mainichi says, that the Bank of Japan is to take 
charge of the National Banks’ reserve funds, 
applying them to the purchase of public loan 
bonds, the interest on which is to be similarly 
applied, and the whole handed over to the 
Banks at the expiration of their charter. We 
are also told that the Banks will be required to 
set aside a certain portion. of their net profits for 
the redemption of their notes. But this they are 
already required to do undcr the provisions of 
their charter. We cannot believe that the Go- 
vernment is going to pay the Banks 8 per cent. 
interest on their reserve funds merely for the 
sake of obtaining control of those funds. 





Ma. Yosuruara, President of the Nippon Ginko 
(Bank of Japan), celebrated the inauguration 
of the institution on Saturday last by an 
evening party on a very large scale. Ministers 
and members of the Diplomatic Corps were en- 
tertained at dinner, and at half-past nine the rest 
of the savrfés had assembled to the number of 
some hundreds. The attendance would doubt- 
less have been more numcrous but for the incle- 
mency of the weather, the Capital being visited 
that night by a dust storm of unusual violence. 
Ladies were not invited, so that, despite some 
excellent music and fire-works, the entertainment 
was slightly uninteresting. The building used 
for the occasion was that erected in the vicinity 
of Yetai-bashi, and originally destined to serve as 
show-rooms and offices for the Colonization 
Commission. It has now been tumed over to 
the Bank, but we confess that its suitability for 
the latter’s uses seems problematical. It may 
be presumed, however, that the Managers of the 
Bank know their own business, and at all events 
they will have the pleasure of commencing 
operations in a building of considerable archi- 
tectural and artistic merit. : 





Tue Mainichi Shimbun says that the Govern- 
ment will shortly confer decorations on twelve 
officers of the American, French, Russian, and 
German Governments. But there is no English- 
man's name on the list. This constant omission 
is peculiar, to use the gentlest term. At the 
Emperor's leveé on New Year's Day, the stars of 
the Rising Sun may be seen on the breast of 
almost every person presented, save and except 


on those of Englishmen. Can it be that the 
latter have deserved less than the men of all 
other nations at the hands of the Japanese Go- 
vernment? Englishmen profess indifference to 
ribands and stars, but, however this may be, we 
should like to be able to feel that they lack such 
distinctions by their own choice and not by the 
chariness of the Mikado’s Government. 


It is said that the section of’ the Tokiyo-Taka- 
hashi railway between Uyeno and Kumagaye 
will be opened for traffic on the 1st of June. 
Much interest is felt by the public in the affairs 
of this line, as it has been constructed, from first 
to last, absolutely without foreign aid. We doubt, 
indeed, whether a foreign expert has ever visited 
it since the work was commenced last year. The 
route does not offer many engincering difficul- 
ties, but the successful completion of the line by 
native engineers alone will be an achievement of 
which Japan may well be proud. 


Tuose who advocate wooden buildings for Japan 
on the ground of security against .earthquakes, 
may be interested to learn that a similar doctrine 
obtained formerly in New Zealand, but is now 
exploded for reasons which will be - specially 
appreciable in Japan. Wellington boasts the 
possession of the largest wooden building in the 
world, the block containing nearly all the Go- 
vernment Offices being built of that material. 
Fears of earthquake have now given place to 
fears of fire, and the new Post and Telegraph 
Offices are to be built of brick at a cost of about 
£20,000. 


Tue Committee of the Société Suisse de Tir 
announces that its first meeting will be held on 
Sunday, the 2oth May, or, in case of unfavourable 
weather, on the Monday following from 1.30 to 
5.30 p.m. The distance will be 300 yards, 
standing. The entrance fee for the cibled points 
is 1 yen. There are six prices to be won, and 
ten consecutive shots have to be fired; two series, 
however, are. permitted, the best of which will 
count. An unlimited number of tickets entitling 
to 20 shots each at the cibles /ournantes may be 
had at 1 yen, and, after a deduction of 30 per 
cent., the entries received will be distributed 
according to the points made. 


Wr read in one of the vernacular papers that 
silver coins to the amount of 380,000 yen have 
been forwarded from the Osaka Mint to the 
Finance Department. Such an announcement 
as this recalls the old speculation—how much 
does the country pay every year for the carriage 
of gold and silver between Tokiyo and Osaka? 
Probably the aggregate annual disbursements on 
this account long ago reached a sum sufficient 
to transfer the Mint bodily to Tokiyo. 


We observe that Chevalier H. von Siebold, 
hitherto Honorary Secretary of Legation, has 
been finally appointed an Austro-Hungarian 
Government official. We congratulate Mr. Sie- 
bold upon his nomination, which appears to have 
been unaccountably deferred. 
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We learn that the Koreans have established two 
agencies in Shanghai—one, Messrs. Rosenbaun 
& Co., for the general purposes of the export 
and import trade, and the other, Mr. S. Vockcl, 
for ginseng only. 


We lIcarn from a private letter received from 
Shanghai, that in the morning trials a pony of 
Mr. Myburgh’s has exhibited such form as to 
create a considerable sensation among owners. 
With the full weight up, and on the outside of 
the course, Pebble did the three-quarters in 
1.30}. The fastest time—racing—in Shanghai- 
is 1.30, and Pebble must be a “clinker” if the 
“clocking ” is correct. . 


Tue question—what is the legal status of an oyster 
—having becn propounded at dinner the other 
evening in this Settlement, one of our judicial 
luminarics delivered the following erudite judg- 
ment :—“ An oy'ster, from a legal point of view, 
enjoys privileges as yet denied to man in the 
most civilized societics, for the oyster can open 
its own case without shelling out.” 


Ir is estimated that the production of tea in the 
provinces of Shidzuoka and Totomi will amount 
to ten million catties this season. We mentioned 
in a recent issue that the tea shrub has suffcred 
severcly from the inclemency of the early spring, 
and that the crop this year is expected to be 
from thirty to forty per cent. short of an average 
yield. 


Tue vernacular journals state that the First Mini- 
ster of State has the orders of His Majesty the 
Emperor to forward His Majesty's autc graph 
letter of thanks to the President of the United 
States for the return of the Shimonoseki Indem- 


nity. 


We are requested to state that the Pacific Mail 
steamer City of Peking, advertised to leave this 
on the 15th inst., for San Francisco, will not call 
at Honolulu as had been previously announced. 


Tue wreck of the steamship Carmarvonshire, 
recently lost at Shingo Bay, was sold yesterday 
at Kobe, by Mr. Walter Brent, and realised the 
sum of $4,600. 


Tue Hochi Shimbun states, as a rumour, that the 
Government have decided to publish a journal 
whose columns shall be devoted to the propaga- 
tion of official views, and that the plant has been 
already purchased. We do not believe it. 


The Agricultural and Commercial Department 
intends to propagate cinchona trees in Kishiu and 
Shikoku, as the trial plantation of them in the 
Ogasawara island has been very successful. 

His Excellency Iwakura, Assistant Prime Mi- 
nister, is staying at the Palace at Nogé, Yokuhama, 
fer the benefit of his health. 

_ We are informed that Mr. Shimadsu, ex-As- 
sistant Prime Minister, has abandoned the idea of 
coming to the Capital himself to enquire after the 
health of the Mikado and expound his vicws re- 
garding the extention of the Army and Navy. He 

as now arranged to dispatch two of his retainers 
for the purpose.—Ftyx Shimbun. 
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THE NATIONAL SURVEY. 
Eee ween tenas 


Tis commonly, and with justice, remarked 
that, in the various reforms founded on 
Western models which have been introduced 
into Japan since the Restoration, her Go- 
vernment has had the advantage of being 
able to profit by the experiences of other 
countries, and to stecr clear of the costly 
and bitter mistakes which have in many 
cases attended the growth of modern 
civilization. This remark, which obviously 
applies to the future as well as to the past, 
is especially true of works of practical 
utility, as distinguished from purely politi- 
cal reforms. The latter are complicated 
by considerations arising from the history, 
character, and circumstances of the people, 
to which they must be adapted with ex- 
treme caution and judgment. The institu- 
tion of great public works, on the other 
hand, is comparatively free from difficulties 
of this class. These, once resolved upon, 
may be prosccuted without misgiving or 
hindrance, the chief consideration being 
that of carrying them out in the wisest and 
most economical manner. Of such under- 
takings there is perhaps not one which 
demands more care in its inception and 
execution, or in which Japan may derive 
greater benefit’ from lessons learned else- 
were, than the work of a national survey. 
In Japan the whole survey question is 
intimately bound up with fiscal and other 
important interests. Not to speak of the 
value and convenience of careful surveys 
and maps for various measures of progress 
and concerns of daily occurrence, two- 
thirds of the Imperial revenue are derived 
from the land-tax, a tax in the assessment 
of which the area of the land is the most im- 
portant factor. We would on no account 
be understood to advocate that Japan 
should at once plunge into the active exe- 
cution of so vast and costly an under- 
taking as an elaborate cadastral* survey of 
.the Empire. But, as the foundations of the 
work have been already begun—in our 
opinion wiscly, for a beginning can hardly 
be made too soon—it will do no harm, and 
may do some good, to say a word or two 
about the principles which, according to all 
experience, ought to be stristly followed 
from the very outset of the enterprise. 
Rigid adherence to scientific accuracy is 
the maxim which should govern all the 
carly operations. In the adoption of a 
national standard of length, the measurc- 
ment of base-lines, the observation and 
reduction of the triangulation, andthe funda- 
mental determinations of position, no skill 


pes from which the area of land may be computed, and 
com which its revenue may be valued.” 
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can be too great, no labour too patient and 
minute. “The only wise way of doing work 
of this kind is to do it thoroughly, once for 
all. Upon the manner in which the early 
framework is put together depends the 
whole future value of a survey. There is 
no occasion to run into great expense, or 
to bein a hurry about completion. Good and 
careful work costs very little more than 
carcless work; and, provided that each 
step be so done that it shall stand for all 
time, and form an integral part of the com- 
plete design, the rate of progress may be 
either slow or quick. 

No one with any knowledge of the sub- 
ject will deny that maxims to the above 
effect can hardly be put too strongly. Ifa 
history of national surveys should ever be 
written, nothing would stand out more 
clearly than the fact that the only true 
policy in such undertakings, and the only 
way of avoiding future expense, confusion, 
and litigation, is to insist from the very 
first upon the most scrupulous attention to 
accuracy. The records of many countries 
abound with warnings as to the enormous 
waste and trouble that are inseparable from 
bad or insufficiently exact systems of 
survey. One of the most recent examples 
is afforded by New Zealand, a country 
which in many respects resembles this one, 
and which has passed during the last forty 
years through processes of material deve- 
lopment very similar to some of those 
which have lately been introduced into 
Japan. The early New Zealand surveys, 
made under great pressure in ordcr to meet 
the demand for land-sales, were executed 
in a hasty and impromptu manner, on no 
uniform or scientific principles, and with- 
out reference to any general network of 
triangulation. A bad system thus grew 
up, the evil effects of which could only be 
properly remedied by doing the whole 
or most of the work over again. Though the 
maps answered their immediate purpose, 
the bulk of them were hopelessly inexact, 
and the result of it all is that now, after 
drifting on in this way for some forty years, 
and spending a sum of £1,500,000 on her 
surveys, most of which has been absolutely 
wasted, New Zealand has not materials for 
accurate cadastral plans of more than a 
fraction of her territory, while the Govern- 
ment are menaced, not only with the cost 
of extensive resurveys, but with a vast crop 
of litigation and expense on account of 
erroneous Crown-titles which have been 
issued on the authority of worthless plans. 

Nor can it be reasonably maintained that 
the question of an accurate national survey 
is one to which Japan can afford to be 
indifferent. The land-tax, which forms so 
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large a part of the income of the State, is 


at present assessed on the basis of a 
roughly executed Revenue-Survey, which, 
however 
present requirements, 
up to the standard of modern civiliza- 
tion to which Japan aspires, or even 
to that which she has already reached. 


to fulfil 
is certainly not 


well it may seem 


It would be in the 


highest degree 


shortsighted to persist in such a system, 
or to apply it to the survey of the extensive 
and valuable tracts, now lying idle, which 


will without doubt be brought gradually 
under occupation. Experience, moreover, 


goes to prove that a Government invariably 
gains by precise measurements of lands 
that are subject to taxation. 


In Ireland, 
to cite but one instance, the completion of 


the recent survey resulted in an increase 
of £50,000 in the annual income derived 


under the land-tax. 


But, besides the great and cardinal purpose 
of the valuation of land for equitable adjust- 
ment of assessment and taxation, there are 
many other public purposes which national 
maps should be made to subserve. Amongst 


these are, the sale and transfer of land, 
and theregistration of title ; hydrographical, 
statistical, and mineral surveys ; the setting 
out and adjustment of all territorial bound- 
aries ; the reclamation and improvement of 
waste lands, or of land from the rivers and 


sea; military-engineering works; large 


sanitary and drainage schemes; railway 
and other civil-engineering works, such as 
roads and canals ; and so forth. 


It may be 
regarded as certain that, in this country, be- 
fore very many years have passed, the need 


of maps of a high order of accuracy, not 
only for purposes of revenue, but for some 
or all of the objects just specified, will be 


recognised as a need that must be met. 
Hence the importance of taking care that 
all work now undertaken shall be done 


with a view-to this demand, which will 


infallibly arise. It is unquestionable that 


substantial savings, both of money and 
time, may be effected by the close obser- 


vance of this precaution in the early stages 


of a survey. 


The foregoing remarks have had special 
reference to the necessity of carrying out 
the general triangulation of the country on 
the most refined modern principles. A 
triangulation forms the skeleton of the 
whole structure. On its accuracy every- 
thing else depends; upon it, if well exe- 
cuted, a land-survey on any required scale 
may be engrafted ; and by it the possibility 
of errors is narrowly circumscribed. Hardly 
less urgent, however, is the importance of 
losing no time in devising and founding 
a sound system of survey of the lands and 
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citics, as to which it is, perhaps, hardly 
necessary to remark that the principle 
which should guide the deliberations is that 
of looking far ahead, and having regard, 
not only to the present, but to the probable 
future requirements of the country. The 
methods of carrying out and reducing the 
minor triangulation, of executing the detail- 
surveys under safeguards which shall 
ensure good and faithful work, and of pro- 
viding for the careful survey of the national 
antiquities, the preservation of the correct 
nomenclature, and the accurate delinea- 
tion of all public territorial boundaries ; 
the determination of the scales on which 
maps and plans for various purposes shall 
be drawn ; and the construction of sys- 
tems of sheets for the whole country, 
are some of the chief points which, we 
conceive, should be kept in view im 
designing a system of national survey. 
By a little forethought in this direction 
large sums may possibly be saved. As 
stated further back; the active’ prosecu- 
tion of a cadastral survey would in our 
opinion be somewhat premature at this 
time. But it is certain that the necessity 
of partial surveys for special purposes will 
frequently arise, and there can be no reason 
why such surveys, instead of being carried 
out in a disjointed fashion, adapted only to 
the immediate requirements of each case, 
should not be executed in such a manner 
as to make them available as parts of the 
national survey, if only the system of the 
latter were previously resolved upon, and 
proper steps taken for its observance. In 
this way every bit of work hereafter done 
could be in due course fitted into its proper 
place on the national’ shects, with obvious 
benefit to the public funds. Two cases of 
serious and lavish waste which have hap- 
pened in England within the last forty 
years may be adduced in support of the 
above statements. In 1842, when the Tithe 
Commutation Act passed, a demand arose 
fora great number of plans, on a large 
scale, of districts not then reached by the 
cadastral survey. That demand was sup- 
plied by contract-surveys, made hastily and 
at great cost, on all sorts of scales and 
principles, and having no connexion with 
one another. Two millions sterling—a 
sum more than enough to have paid for an 
elaborate and perfect survey of England— 
were thus not only spent, but almost 
wasted, because the great majority of those 
plans were nearly useless for any other 
public purposes than the one for which 
they had been expressly designed, or for 
incorporation in the cadastral survey. The 
work, therefore, had to be done over again. 
A few years later, on the occasion of the 





great railway mania, the tithe-maps were 
found to be in most cases of no use for 
railway purposes. Hundreds of thousands 
of pounds were again spent on railway 
surveys, and this money also was virtually 
squandered, because the railway maps were 
unfit for use as parts of the national survey. 

Thesc facts teach, not only the importance 
of the particular principle under discussion, 
but the true wisdom and economy of exe- 
cuting national surveys as soon as a coun- 
try’s circumstances will permit. Nearly 
the whole of that vast and wasteful expendi- 
ture might have been saved if England 
had possessed at the time a complete 
national cadastre. 

The present state of Japan in the matter 
of surveys is eminently favourable to the 
successful application of the maxims and 
reasoning that have been adduced above. 
The Government has already, by establish- 
ing a bureau for that purpose, signified its 
assent to the principle of trigonometrical 
survey, a principle which, as every educated 
surveyor welt knows, is the cheapest and 
best in the long run, and the only one that 
will suffice, in a hilly country like Japan, 
for accurate surveys of extensive’ areas. 
The Survey Bureau isin its infancy, and 
has nearly all of its work before it. There 
is as yet no large immediate demand for 
maps of precision, and therefore there is 
leisure to proceed steadily and at moderate 
cost in laying the foundations of the work 
in the wisest manner. There has been no 
great expenditure in the past, and there 
are no serious blunders to redcem. Every- 
thing in fact is favourable for setting to 
work with prudence and deliberation, and 
for avoiding the trouble, confusion, and 
wasteful expenditure which many other 
countries have had grave cause to regret. 
Whether or no the work already begun 
comes fully up to the standard above advo- 
cated, we are hardly in a position to say. 
But, while repeating that, instead of advis- 
ing hasty or costly measures, we should 
rather urge caution and moderation and a 
modest beginning, we cannot too strongly 
reitcrate our belief that, by closely observ- 
ing the general principles which have been 
adduced in the course of these remarks, 
those who_are responsible for the initiation 
and carrying on of the important work of 
the national survey, so far from taking a 
false step, cannot fail to secure the future 
gratitude of their countrymen, for timely 
and enlightened adherence to accuracy, 
and for a wise and beneficial outlay of 
public funds. 








A list of the forcign diplomatists in Japan has 
been compiled and a copy presented to ak of the 
Forcign Ministers in the capital—Fiyu Shimbun. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE KOREAN 
TREAT F. 
ee Sees ae 

N the Treaty with Korea, America has 
given the initiative towards the fulfil- 
ment of several postulates of International 
Law, which have hitherto been almost disre- 
garded by European Powers in dealing with 
Asiatic nations. The American press has 
dwelt on the Korean Treaty to a great 
length, but few journals have had the 
courage or address to mark the great dif- 
ference between this treaty and those with 
China and Japan. The law of nations has 
been too frequently overlooked and tacitly 
disregarded in earlier treaties. In prac- 
tically forcing commerce on China. and 
Japan, Europe and America have only 
exhibited a desire to reap as much profit 
as was possible at the least cost. Their 
motive was simply greed, outspoken and 
insatiable, disguised by only so much to- 
lerance and Christian charity as was ab- 
solutely demanded by International Law. 
At the opening of the five ports in China, 
in 1842, the privilege of residence, pro- 
perty, and commerce, was first extorted by 
force of arms; and the treaties that 
followed proved how fully aware foreign 
Powers were of their own strength. Com- 
merce, as the vanguard of civilization, has- 
been until lately quartered upon the re- 
luctant people of the East by the aid of the 
rifle and the gunboat. Under the pretence 
of advancing civilization and enhancing the 
prosperity of less favored nations, the 
Powers of Europe have, time and again, 
outraged the Law of Nations, and. the 
unwritten code of mutual toleration. 
WHEATON wrote four decades ago:—“ The 
injustice and mischief of admitting that 
nations have a right to use force for the 
express purpose of retarding the civiliza- 
tion and diminishing the prosperity of their 
neighbours, are too revolting to allow 
such aright to be admitted in the Inter- 
national Code.” No one will doubt this 
to-day ; but it is very questionable whether 
a civilization that goes on its mission 
bristling with cannon is, after all, so much 
better than barbarism in the sum total of 
haman happiness. Europe and America 
have undoubtedly made great progress in 
civilization within the last century; the 
strong are to case for the weak, the free 
for the oppressed, all for each, and each 
for all. t was in this spirit that the eight 
contracting Powers to the treaty of Paris 
in 4814 agreed to take measures for the 
suppression of the slave-trade, as “a 
scourge which has so long desolated Africa, 
degraded Europe, and afflicted humanity ;” 
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that, in 1827,* England, France, and 
Russia interfered in the affairs of Greece, 
as much in the interest of humanity as of 
the repose of Europc; that the outrages 
committed by the Turks in Bulgaria (May, 
1876) were condemned by a spontaneous 
outburst of public sentiment throughout 
Christendom. 

How to. open commerce with semi- 
civilized peoples, is often a difficult pro- 
blem; and there is need, on this point, of 
concert among European nations, lest pre: 
cipitate and ill-advised action on the part 
of one should prejudice the interest of all. 
As a rule, it may be said that this is left to 
the private enterprise of trade: as was the 
case with the Portuguese colonies, and 
many of the colonies of Great Britain. 
But it has happened, and will happen again, 
that injudicious or unscrupulous traders 
will excite the prejudice and fear of the 
people with whom they traffic, or awaken 
the jealousy of their rulers. A trader. is 
robbed or murdered, his government steps 
in to avenge the wrong, and a cruel war 
ends in a treaty of commerce, under which 
the vanquished are restive, until .the op- 
portunity comes for revenge. In the aboli- 
tion of merchant-consuls, the Korean treaty 
has taken the right step towards ending 
some of the most conspicious abuses of 
Eastern commerce. When at last the 
opium trade was forced upon China, the 
then Emperor, TAO-KWANG, said, “ Gain 
seeking and corrupt men will for profit and 
sensuality defeat my wishes; but nothing 
will induce me to derive a profit from the 
vice and misery of my people.” Why 
should China have so long remained a ferra 
incognita, and Korea be known as the 


“Hermit Kingdom,” and the “ Forbidden: 


Land”? Itis because the rulcrs and people 
alike feared that wars, quarrels, trouble 
and misery were in store for them if once 
their countries were thrown open to the 
nations of the West. The suspicion has 
unfortunately gone abroad among Eastern 
peoples that the advent of “civilized” 
commerce means encroachment, usurpa- 
tion, fraud, wrong—perhaps by-and-bye 
dominion and extirpation. One cannot be 
blind to the action of the French in Ton- 
quin, nor hesitate to stigmatize it as a pre- 
concerted plan of usurpation, in which the 
real owners of the land, the Annamese, 
are the only ones who suffer. The action 
before Hanoi and the recent encounters at 
Nam-dinh are a commentary cn the old 
policy of putting force first and commerce 
and justice afterwards. What must the 
Annamese think of Christian civilization ? 
and will they ever believe the faith of their 


* Treaty of London, July 6th, 1827. 
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conquerors to be a code of charity and 
‘goodwill to all”? Four centuries ago it 
Was civilization itself that, under the banncr 
of the Cross, on the plains of Hungary, 
contested with the Turks the fate of Europe. 
Then there was no State of Europe that 
was not in the Church. The very exist- 
ence of civilized society was identified 
with the maintenance of the Christian faith. 

There is a right of commerce. The 
same principle that warrants man in re- 
claiming the earth for his needs entitles 
humanity to share in the products of dif- 
ferent climates and soils as a means of 
comfort and enjoyment. But this right, 
like that of colonial settlement, should be 
asserted in a pacific spirit, and for the broad 
interests of the race. The commerce of 
Europe with the East, looking beyond pre- 
sent economical advantages, should stimu- 
late Eastern nations to a higher develop- 
ment of their natural resources, and a 
greater improvement in the arts of life. 
This has hardly been the case in China. 
We may claim that the introduction of 
recent scientific improvements in communi- 
cation and locomotion have been, and will 
yet be, of incalculable value to Oriental 
nations; but for the present the principal 
result of their introduction has been the 
adoption of “scientific” warfare :—old 
matchlocks have been cast aside for the 
modern rifle, and the rusty cannon of dis- 
mantled forts and unwieldy junks have been 
replaced by the Krupp guns of the fortress 
and ironclad. 

The ‘exportation .of opium from the 
United States into Korea is strictly pro- 
hibited by the Treaty. Any traffic that 
would tend to corrupt and destroy inferior 
peoples should be discountenanced by the 
Law _ of Nations, at least to the extent that 
no person engaging in such traffic should 
have the protection of his government in 
any conflict or difficulty arising out of the 
traffic. Such a measure was proposed in 
1858 concerning the opium trade, by the 
plenipotentiary of the United States to 
China. Inaletterto Lord ELGIn, Mr. W.B. 
REED suggested that the two governments 
should unite “in urging upon the Chinese 
authorities the active and thorough sup- 
pression of the trade by seizure and con- 
fiscation, with the assurance that no 
assistance, direct or indirect, shall be given 
to parties, English or American, seeking 
to evade or resist the process.” By the 
laws of war certain articles are liable to 
be seized and confiscated as contraband of 
peace ; it is time that the Law of Nations 
should brand certain kinds of traffic as 
contraband of peace, and contraband of 
civilization. 
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An important clause of the Treaty is, 
that land acquired by citizens of the United 
States in Korea “ still remains an integral 
part of the Kingdom.” In countries so 
organized and advanced as Turkey, China, 
and Japan, the acquisition by foreigners of 
a right of domicile and of title to land, has 
always been within the scope of treaty 
negotiation: but the policy of territorial 
acquisition has varied greatly with the 
temperaments and opportunities of the 
colonists of the several European nations. 
There is, indeed, a semblance of Inter- 
national Law to regulate such acquisition. 
The Pore would not now presume to parcel 
out heathen lands as the spoil of their 
Christian conquerors; nor would Queen 
VICTORIA renew the commission of Queen 
ELIZABETH to Sir HUMPHREY GILBERT, 
“to discover such heathen and barbarous 
countries and territories, not actually pos- 
sessed by any Christian prince or people, 
and to hold, occupy, and enjoy the same 
with all their commodities, jurisdictions, 
and royalties.” In acquiring territory in 
the East, civilized men have too often put 
policy and power before justice, and have 
overlooked the rights of the people whose 
territory they were colonizing. Patience 
and toleration often win greater success 
than precipitate action. The men of East- 
ern nations are of like passions with our- 
selves; and it is worth trying whether 
their rights and laws cannot be reconciled 
with the world’s rights of commerce and 
advancement. These are the days of 
mutual toleration, of parity of beliefs, and 
rights of conscience. It is the duty of all 
European nations to deal with Eastern 
peoples as men having equal rights with 
them, and, most of all, to show that they 
mean to be, and seek to be, just. 


SILK. 
——_—_—_q———__—— 

HE -silk industry, which for several 
years had been drooping in France, 

has of late revived, and now shows signs of 
that rude health and active vigour which 
often distinguish a convalescent. For this 
reaction those interested have mainly to 
thank the application of Japanese medicine 
in the form of the healthy eggs sent hence 
to France and Italy to regenerate the feeble 
and failing races of bombycidz of Southern 
Europe. That Japan, by lavishly exporting 
her cartons to rival producers, was injuring 
her own prospects, was foretold by people 
of only moderate acumen years ago; ‘and 
the result has fully vindicated the forecast. 
On the other hand, she has had a measure 
of revenge, inasmuch as those best com- 
petent to judge ascribe the long languish- 
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cities, as to which it is, perhaps, hardly 
necessary to remark that the principle 
which should guide the deliberations is that 
of looking far ahead, and having regard, 
not only to the present, but to the probable 
future requirements of the country. The 
methods of carrying out and reducing the 
minor triangulation, of cxecuting the detail- 
surveys undcr safeguards which shall 
ensure good and faithful work, and of pro- 
viding for the careful survey of the national 
antiquities, the preservation of the correct 
nomenclature, and the accurate delinea- 
tion of all public territorial boundaries ; 
the determination of the scales on which 
maps and plans for various purposes shall 
be drawn ; and the construction of sys- 
tems of sheets for the whole country, 
are some of the chief points which, we 
conceive, should be kept in view im 
designing a system of national survey. 
By a little forethought in this direction 
large sums may possibly be saved. As 
stated further back; the active prosecu- 
tion of a cadastral survey would in our 
opinion be somewhat premature at this 
time. But it is certain that the necessity 
of partial surveys for special purposes will 
frequently arise, and there can be no reason 
why such surveys, instead of being carried 
out in a disjointed fashion, adapted only to 
the immediate requirements of each case, 
should not be executed in such a manner 
as to make them available as parts of the 
national survey, if only the system of the 
latter were previously resolved upon, and 
proper steps taken for its observance. In 
this way every bit of work hereafter done 
could be in due course fitted into its proper 
place on the national’ shcects, with obvious 
benefit to the public funds. Two cases of 
serious and lavish waste which have hap- 
pened in England within the last forty 
years may be adduced in support of the 
above statements. In 1842, when the Tithe 
Commutation Act passed, a demand arose 
fora great number of plans, on a large 
scale, of districts not then reached by the 
cadastral survey. That demand was sup- 
plied by contract-surveys, made hastily and 
at great cost, on all sorts of scales and 
principles, and having no connexion with 
one another. Two millions sterling—a 
sum more than enough to have paid for an 
elaborate and perfect survey of England— 
were thus not only spent, but almost 
wasted, because the great majority of those 
plans were nearly useless for any othér 
public purposes than the one for which 
they had been expressly designed, or for 
incorporation in the cadastral survey. The 
work, therefore, had to be done over again. 
A few years later, on the occasion of the 





great railway mania, the tithe-maps were 
found to be in most cases of no use for 
railway purposes. Hundreds of thousands 
of pounds were again spent on railway 
surveys, and this money also was virtually 
squandered, because the railway maps were 
unfit for use as parts of the national survey. 

Thesc facts teach, not only the importance 
of the particular principle under discussion, 
but the true wisdom and economy of exe- 
cuting national surveys as soonas a coun- 
try’s circumstances will permit. Nearly 
the whole of that vast and wasteful expendi- 
ture might have been saved if England 
had possessed at the time a complete 
national cadastre. 

The present state of Japan in the matter 
of surveys is eminently favourable to the 
successful application of the maxims and 
reasoning that have been adduced above. 
The Government has already, by establish- 
ing a bureau for that purpose, signified its 
assent to the principle of trigonometrical 
survey, a principle which, as every educated 
surveyor welt knows, is the cheapest and 
best in the long run, and the only one that 
will suffice, in a hilly country like Japan, 
for accurate surveys of extensive’ areas. 
The Survey Bureau isin its infancy, and 
has nearly all of its work before it. There 
is as yet no large immediate demand for 
maps of precision, and therefore there is 
leisure to proceed steadily and at moderate 
cost in laying the foundations of the work 
in the wisest manner. There has been no 
great expenditure in the past, and there 
are no serious blundcrs to redcem. Every- 
thing in fact is favourable for setting to 
work with prudence and deliberation, and 
for avoiding the trouble, confusion, and 
wasteful expenditure which many other 
countries have had grave cause to regret. 
Whether or no the work already begun 
comes fully up to the standard above advo- 
cated, we are hardly in a position to say. 
But, while repeating that, instead of advis- 
ing hasty or costly measures, we should 
rather urge caution and moderation and a 
modest beginning, we cannot too strongly 
reiterate our belief that, by closely observ- 
ing the general principles which have been 
adduced in the course of these remarks, 
those who.are responsible for the initiation 
and carrying on of the important work of 
the national survey, so far from taking a 
false step, cannot fail to secure the future 
gratitude of their countrymen, for timely 
and enlightened adherence to accuracy, 
and for a wise and beneficial outlay of 
public funds. 








A list of the forcign diplomatists in Japan has 
been compiled and a copy presented to each of the 
Forcign Ministers in the capital.—Fiyu Shimbun. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE KOREAN 
TREAT YF. 
—_—_@——__—_ 

N the Treaty with Korea, America has 
given the initiative towards the fulfil- 
ment of several postulates of International 
Law, which havc hitherto been almost disre- 
garded by European Powers in dealing with 
Asiatic nations. The American press has 
dwelt on the Korean Treaty to a great 
length, but few journals have had the 
courage or address to mark the great dif- 
ference between this treaty and those with 
China and Japan. The law of nations has 
been too frequently overlooked and tacitly 
disregarded in earlier treaties. In prac- 
tically forcing commerce on China. and 
Japan, Europe and America have only 
exhibited a desire to reap as much profit 
as was possible at the least cost. Their 
motive was simply greed, outspoken and 
insatiable, disguised by only so much to- 
lerance and Christian charity as was ab- 
solutely demanded by International Law. 
At the opening of the five ports in China, 
in 1842, the privilege of residence, pro- 
perty, and commerce, was first extorted by 
force of arms; and the treaties that 
followed proved how fully aware foreign 
Powers were of their own strength. Com- 
merce, as the vanguard of civilization, has- 
been until lately quartered upon the re- 
luctant people of the East by the aid of the 
rifle and the gunboat. Under the pretence 
of advancing civilization and enhancing the 
prosperity of less favored nations, the 
Powers of Europe have, time and again, 
outraged the Law of Nations, and. the 
unwritten code of mutual toleration. 
WHEATON wrote four decades ago:—‘“ The 
injustice and mischief of admitting that 
nations have a right to use force for the 
express purpose of retarding the civiliza- 
tion and diminishing the prosperity of their 
neighbours, are too revolting to allow 
such aright to be admitted in the Inter- 
national Code.” No one will doubt this 
to-day ; but it is very questionable whether 
a civilization that goes on its mission 
bristling with cannon is, after all, so much 
better than barbarism in the sum total of 
haman happiness. Europe and America 
have undoubtedly made great progress in 
civilization within the last century; the 
strong are to care for the weak, the free 
for the oppressed, all for each, and each 
for all. { was in this spirit that the eight 
contracting Powers to the treaty of Paris 
in 1814 agreed to take measures for the 
suppression of the slave-trade, as “a 
scourge which has so long desolated Africa, 
degraded Europe, and afflicted humanity ;” 
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that, in 1827,* England, France, and 
Russia interfered in the affa'rs of Greece, 
as much in the interest of humanity as of 
the repose of Europe; that the outrages 
committed by the Turks in Bulgaria (May, 
1876) were condemned by a spontaneous 
outburst of public sentiment throughout 
Christendom. 

How to. open commerce with semi- 
civilized peoples, is often a difficult pro- 
blem; and there is need, on this point, of 
concert among European nations, lest pre: 
cipitate and ill-advised action on the part 
of one should prejudice the interest of all. 
As a rule, it may be said that this is left to 
the private cnterprise of trade: as was the 
case with the Portuguese colonies, and 
many of the colonies of Great Britain. 
But it has happened, and will happen again, 
that injudicious or unscrupulous traders 
will excite the prejudice and fear of the 
people with whom they traffic, or awaken 
the jealousy of their rulers. A trader. is 
robbed or murdered, his government steps 
in to avenge the wrong, and a cruel war 
ends in a treaty of commerce, under which 
the vanquished are restive, until the op- 
portunity comes for revenge. In the aboli- 
tion of merchant-consuls, the Korean treaty 
has taken the right step towards ending 
some of the most conspicious abuses of 
Eastern commerce. When at last the 
opium trade was forced upon China, the 
then Emperor, TAO-KWANG, said, “ Gain 
seeking and corrupt men will for profit and 
sensuality defeat my wishes; but nothing 
will induce me to derive a profit from the 
vice and misery of my people.” Why 
should China have so long remained a terra 
incognita, and Korea be known as the 


“Hermit Kingdom,” and the “ Forbidden 


Land”? Itis because the rulers and people 
alike feared that wars, quarrels, trouble 
and misery were in store for them if once 
their countries were thrown open to the 
nations of the West. The suspicion has 
unfortunately gone abroad among Eastern 
peoples that the advent of “civilized” 
commerce means encroachment, usurpa- 
tion, fraud, wrong—perhaps_ by-and-bye 
dominion and extirpation. One cannot be 
blind to the action of the French in Ton- 
quin, nor hesitate to stigmatize it as a pre- 
concerted plan of usurpation, in which the 
real owners of the land, the Annamese, 
are the only ones who suffer. The action 
before Hanoi and the recent encounters at 
Nam-dinh are a commentary cn the old 
policy of putting force first and commerce 
and justice afterwards. What must the 
Annamese think of Christian civilization ? 
and will they ever belicve the faith of their 


* Treaty of London, July 6th, 1827. 
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conquerors to be a code of charity and 
‘goodwill to all”? Four centuries ago it 
was civilization itself that, under the banncr 
of the Cross, on the plains of Hungary, 
contested with the Turks the fate of Europe. 
Then there was no State of Europe that 
was not in the Church. The very exist- 
ence of civilized society was identified 
with the maintenance of the Christian faith. 

There is a right of commerce. The 
same principle that warrants man in re- 
claiming the earth for his needs entitles 
humanity to share in the products of dif- 
ferent climates and soils as a means of 
comfort and enjoyment. But this right, 
like that of colonial settlement, should be 
asserted in a pacific spirit, and for the broad 
interests of the race. The commerce of 
Europe with the East, looking beyond pre- 
sent economical advantages, should stimu- 
late Eastern nations to a higher develop- 
ment of their natural resources, and a 
greater improvement in the arts of life. 
This has hardly been the case in China. 
We may claim that the introduction of 
recent scientific improvements in communi- 
cation and locomotion have been, and will 
yet be, of incalculable value to Oriental 
nations; but for the present the principal 
result of their introduction has been the 
adoption of “scientific” warfare :—old 
matchlocks have been cast aside for the 
modern rifle, and the rusty cannon of dis- 
mantled forts and’ unwieldy junks have been 
replaced by the Krupp guns of the fortress 
and ironclad. 

The exportation -of opium from the 
United States into Korea is strictly pro- 
hibited by the Treaty. Any traffic that 
would tend to corrupt and destroy inferior 
peoples should be discountenanced by the 
Law of Nations, at least to the extent that 
no person engaging in such traffic should 
have the protection of his government in 


any conflict or difficulty arising out of the] 


traffic. Such a measure was proposed in 
1858 concerning the opium trade, by the 
plenipotentiary of the United States to 
China. Inaletterto Lord ELcin, Mr. W.B. 
REED suggested that the two governments 
should unite “in urging upon the Chinese 
authorities the active and thorough sup- 
pression of the trade by seizure and con- 
fiscation, with the assurance that no 
assistance, direct or indirect, shall be given 


to parties, English or American, seeking 


to evade or resist the process.” By the 


laws of war certain articles are liable to 
be seized and confiscated as contraband of 


peace ; it is time that the Law of Nations 
should brand certain kinds of traffic as 


contraband of peace, and contraband of 


civilization. 
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An important clause of the Treaty is, 


that land acquired by citizens of the United 


States in Korea “ still remains an integral 
part of the Kingdom.’ In countries so 


organized and advanced as Turkey, China, 
and Japan, the acquisition by foreigners of 


a right of domicile and of title to land, has 


always been within the scope of treaty 


negotiation: but the policy of territorial 
acquisition has varied greatly with the 


temperaments and opportunities of the 


colonists of the several European nations. 
There is, indeed, a semblance of Inter- 
national Law to regulate such acquisition. 
The Pore would not now presume to parcel 
out heathen lands as the spoil of their 
Christian conquerors; nor would Queen 
VICTORIA renew the commission of Queen 
ELIZABETH to Sir HUMPHREY GILBERT, 
“to discover such heathen and barbarous 
countries and territories, not actually pos- 
sessed by any Christian prince or people, 
and to hold, occupy, and enjoy the same 
with all their commodities, jurisdictions, 
and royalties.” In acquiring territory in 
the East, civilized men have too often put 
policy and power before justice, and have 
overlooked the rights of the people whose 
territory they were colonizing. Patience 
and toleration often win greater success 
than precipitate action. The men of East- 


ern nations are of like passions with our- 


selves; and it is worth trying whether 
their rights and laws cannot be reconciled 
with the world’s rights of commerce and 
advancement. These are the days of 
mutual toleration, of parity of beliefs, and 
rights of conscience. It is the duty of all 
European nations to deal with Eastern 
peoples as men having equal rights with 
them, and, most of all, to show that they 
mean to be, and seek to be, just. 


SILK. 
—_———_>————_ 

HE «silk industry, which for several 

years had been drooping in France, 
has of late revived, and now shows signs of 
that rude health and active vigour which 
often distinguish a convalescent. For this 
reaction those interested have mainly to 
thank the application of Japanese medicine 
in the form of the healthy eggs sent hence 
to France and Italy to regenerate the feeble 
and failing races of bomdycidz of Southern 
Europe. That Japan, by lavishly exporting 
her cartons to rival producers, was injuring 
her own prospects, was foretold by people 
of only moderate acumen years ago; ‘and 
the result has fully vindicated the forecast. 
On the other hand, she has had a measure 
of revenge, inasmuch as those best com- 
petent to judge ascribe the long languish- 
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ing of the French sericultural industries 
to the sudden and active competition of 
this country in continental markets as a 
seller and reeler of the raw material. 
This field Japan entered with marked 
success through her rapid and intelligent 
adoption of some, and adaption of other, 
European methods of manipulation. But 
Lyons had other adversaries. Italy reaped 
earlier advantage than she from Japanese 
infusion, and found a way to build filatures 
on a sounder plan, and conduct them more 
economically, than her neighbour. And 
indeed, the latter’s manufacturers worked 
toward their own downfall by foolishly 
passing through theirlooms inferior Eastern 
material wrought in gaudy patterns, to the 
exclusion of the solid, sober, and opulent- 
fooking stuffs which had made their repu- 
tation. All these evils tended toward the 
easy accomplishment of that final calamity 
wrought by the mysterious silkworm disease. 
This in its turn was probably in a great mea- 
sure the fault of the educators, and due to 
want of care, and the haste to be rich 
through over-production. The magnane- 
ries were crowded, dirty, and badly venti- 
lated ; so that when the epidemic did break 
out, it swept away the grubs by millions, 
and nearly dealt the death-blow to an 
already moribund enterprise. Fortunately 
for France came the importation, above 
mentioned, of fresh seed from Japan, and 
the aid of science. The renowned and 
indefatigable naturalist, PASTEUR, patiently 
investigated the ‘causes and processes of 
the malady; and having made his diagnosis, 
set to work to devise a remedy. His suc- 
cess was perfect. Incredible as it may 
appear, he has invented a method for the 
examination of the moths when laying, the 
preservation of their sound eggs, and the 
detection and destruction of those that are 
infected. Thanks to these two causes 
there was, even in the season before last, a 
considerable improvementin the quality and 
quantity of the worms. And then occurred 
a difficulty which shows startlingly how 
near extinction was French sericulture. 
The caterpillers were almost foodless, or 
at least largely without that nourishment 
on which they best thrive. The greater 
portion of the mulberry trees had been 
neglected: indeed many .were cut down 
and hewn into fire-wood. However, the 
friends of the reviving enterprise took 
heart, and worked with such good effect as 
to surmount all their trials. Natural in- 
fluences, too, were kind. Pebrine and 
flachrie, the diseases which formerly rav- 
aged thecrop, were comparatively harmless; 
and France is again in the possession of a 
surplus, and able to resume the export of 


been cither enlarged or improved, or both, 
with a view to large and economic produc- 
tion. At present the chicf trouble of the 
manufacturers is, probably, the reclamation 
to their work of thetrained f/euses. Thou- 
sands of these, in consequence of the col- 
lapse of their industry, had been compelled 
to seek for, and adapt themselves to, other 
modes of gaining their bread. 

But are the mill-owners to become toa 
great extent, if not altogether, independent 
of that manual deftness, that exquisite 
balance of touch and muscle and move- 
ment, which in their art more than in that 
of any other textile pursuit, has so far been 
found requisite to ensure evenness, beauty, 
and finish? America, with her wonderful 
ingenuity and fecundity of invention, is 
inclined to answer this question in the 
affirmative. Previously in these columns we 
have referred to at least one contrivance, al- 
leged tohave been tested successfully, forthe 
automatic reeling of silk from the cocoon. 
In such an adaptation the United States 
sericulturists are gravely interested. There 
is no doubt of their immense facilities for 
the rearing of the worm: their main, nay 
their sole, obstacle to success, is identical 
with the present trouble, just alluded to, 
of their Gallic confréres. Cocoons they 
can produce in limitless number, so soon 
as the production shall prove remunerative ; 
and that cannot be in the absence of 
reelers, human or automatic. Failing the 
former, they are moving heaven and earth 
to find the latter. And in this context it 
may be both useful and interesting to hear 
what a Frenchman in America has to say 
upon the subject. Mr. Truy, French 
Consul in New York, has furnished a re- 
port to his Government on the efforts 
making before his eyes to establish sericul- 
ture in the Great Republic. Mr. PEIXOTTO, 
U.S. Consul at Lyons, in his turn, refers 
to this communication as one of special 
interest in providing a good example of 
how American endeavour to grow silk is 
regarded by a representative of one of the 
countries which has been longest and most 
profitably engaged in the same pursuit. 
In a few words Mr. TRvy gives the history 
—a very modern one—of silk in the 
country of Columbus. We translate :— 


Before the war of independence the raising of silkworms 
occupied very little of the attention of the Union. Later on 
breeding commenced. In 1843 mulberry trees were planted 
with a sort of frenzy; rericulture was proposed on a vast 
scale; the infatuation took the form of speculation; then 
came the disease to the trees, financial crises and heavy 
losses, the souvenirs of which remain even after forty years. 
© © © Though the raising of silkworms has not yet come 
back to the point of 1843, still the proof then afforded has 
since been fully established of the suitableness of the climate 
to such production, and there is every reason to believe in 
its assuming its former importance. The Silkville colony, 
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cocoons. Meanwhile, the filatures have formed in 1870, 
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supplics today about 10,000 pounds of 
In Texas and California mulberry 
trees have been planted on the new lands. The yicld in 
Kansas increases ycarly, and in 1SSo the. valuc of cocoons 


harvested represented the sum of $75,000. © ® @ The 
quality of the cocoons—are they equal to similar ones pro- 
duced in foreign countries? This is a disputed question. 
A journal of Paterson, the great centre of silk manufactures, 
asserts that Amcrican-raised silk is generally inferior and 
inadequate for thé production of silks of the fincst quality. 
At the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, at a recent mecting, 
Mr. Blodget gave the results of a comprehensive study 
made between American raw silk and raw silk imported 
from foreign countries. Mr. Blodget was of opinion that the 
fibre of the American-raised cocoons was stronger than that 
of foreign silk. But this question of the manufacturing 
value of American-raised silk, however important, must 
yield to another, viz., the cost of production, upon which 


must always depend the employment, whether of the native 


grown or foreign imported article. Now, in consequence of 


the high prices of manual labor in the preliminary operations, 
such as the reeling of silk from the cocoons, American silk 


costs much more than that which is imported from abroad. 


This fact would scetn first and last beyond all to render the 
wide use of native-grown silk impossible. Americans, it is 
true, reply to this all but insurmountable objection, by one 


of their most trustworthy journals, that “the astonishing 


progress made by our silk manufacturers has been principally 
owing to the discovery and use of improved machinery, far 
superior to any yet known or employed in Europe. Similar 
inventions in machinery for reeling silk from the cocoon 
would give the same remarkable development toward the 
raising of silkworms.” 

Prejudiced, perhaps, by the knowledge 
of the tremendous difficulty in the way of 
the perfection of an apparatus that shall 
replace the f/euse, Mr. TRUY declares that 
difficulty insurmountable. ‘No mecha- 
nism,” he says, “however ingenious, can 
replace the human hand in the reeling of 
cocoons, the essential point being not to 
break the filament.” And he repeats that 
no mechanical contrivance can secure the 
thread against such breakage. If we may 
credit what should be trustworthy testi- 
mony, he is wrong, and the obstacle de- 
scribed by him as insurmountable has 
already been levelled with the ground. In 
a former issue we mentioned the invention 
of a Mr. SERRELL, an American engineer, 
commended by Consul PE!xoTTo. In a 
later communication than that from which 
we then quoted, this gentleman says, “I 
have great pleasure in reporting to-day 
(September 28, 1882), that fifty of the 
SERRELL automatic reeling machines are 
about being placed in a filature in the 
celebrated silk-growing department of the 
Drome, within fifty miles of Lyons.” Mr. 
PEIXOTTO concludes his report as follows : 
—‘ On the eve of the application of an 
American invention for the reeling of silk 
by automatic machinery, which is destined, 
I believe, to have as important results for 
the people of the United States as the 
great inventions of Hargraves, Arkwright, 
Compton, and Cartwright have had for 
cotton in England, I may be permitted 
to take issue with Mr. TRuy, and, in an 
early dispatch descriptive of this new 
mechanical process, demonstrate the perfect 
feasibility and practical value of this dis- 
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covery.” Apart from the merits or de-! 
merits of the invention, it is a_ little 
amusing to find, as above, a French Consul 
in New York disparaging the U.S. silk in- 
dustry, and declaring virtually that it can 
never be successful until the filament 
can be reeled automatically from the 
cocoon, arcsult in his opinion unattainable ; 
while an American Consul at Lyons, the 
very heart of French sericulture, proclaims 
that the problem is solved, and that an 
important filature of the neighbourhood has 
adopted the self-acting reelers of his own 
ingenious compatriot. If the contrivance 
is what Mr. Peixotto claims for it, not only 
will it revolutionize the sericious industries 
of Europe and America, but its effects will 
soon be felt throughout the whole of Asia, 
and in no portion of that continent sooncr 
than in remote Japan. 


And, in sooth, in. no other country are 
economic methods more needed. It is true 
that the digits of the Japanese fi/euse are 
matchless in rapidity, case of motion, and 
deftness of execution. It is true that the 
wage of their joyous owner is small, while 
her wants are few, and that she is little 
likely to worry her employers with com- 
binations and strikes. Yct with this ad- 
vantage and the comparative cheapness of 
his machinery, the Japanese producer or 
exporter cannot put his bales on the Euro- 
pean markets in circumstances of favorable 
competition with European growers and 
sellers, if these latter have good seasons at 
home. This stands to reason, from the 
distance between Japan and the Mediter- 
ranean, ‘and the consequent high price of 
sea-freight and insurrance, to say nothing 
of the earlier expenses of domestic transit, 
storage, and other charges. And in Europe 
even, apart from the reviving industries in 
France, Japan is to find rivals. Nature 
prints a summary upon the increasing culti- 
vation of the noble article in Hungary. A 
recent report by Mr. de Bezerédy, Govern- 
ment Commissioner, shows that the industry 
is making considerable progress. In 1881 
there were 2,976 producers, who obtained 
41,437 kilogrammes of cocoons in 426 com- 
munes, and the produce was sold for 41,816 
florins. The corresponding figures for 1880 
are—1,059 producers, 10,132 kilogrammes, 
10g communes and 11,062 florins: The 
Commissioner sold in Italy the produce 
of 1881 for 63,000 flurins, and the profit 
realized allowed of the institution of a 
modcl school for silk cultivation without 
exceeding the credit voted by the Cham- 

-ber. This school has received three pri- 
mary teachers scent by the Minister of 
Public Education, and three from the 
Minister of Commerce; three more are 
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or * Variation” as it is commonly called. Dr. 
Naumann reaches his results by comparing the 
present /soclines, or lines of equal variation— 
which have been roughly determined from the 
information furnished by charts and the ap- 
proximate determinations of declinations com- 
puted by Dr. Naumann himself and other 
observers—with ssoclines deduced from the map 
and note-books of a surveyor named Ino, who 
about the year 1800, surveyed the greater part of 
Japan. Ino’s work, which has been critically 
examined by-many experts, is characterized by 
remarkable accuracy. In many places his map | 
even gives the relative compass bearings of 
different points, the total number of angles thus 
laid down by him amounting to not less than 2,040. 
The result of Dr. Naumann’s investigations is to 
show that round a volcano called Ganjusan, near 
Morioka, there has been, since Ino's time, a 
in change declination of 19°, but that, as we de- 
part from the neighbourhood of the mountain, the 
change becomes less and less. The truth of 
these abnormal results Dr. Naumann tests in 
various ways, but the fact that they appear to 
follow a-certain law is in itself a powerful piece 
of evidence. 

The probability of the minor sinuosities in the 
tsogoncs traced out by Dr. Naumann having a 
real existence, is ably considered by Mr. Knipping 
in the discussion which followed the reading of 
the paper. Dr Naumann’s future observations 
will, it is to be hoped, finally dispose of the 
uncertainties indicated by Mr. Knipping, and 
indeed already fully recognized by the Doctor 
himself, but whatever the final results may be, 
there can be no question that they will have a 
tangible value as illustrating the errors which 
must inevitably occur in surveys made with the 
compass alone. That such changes as those 
pointed out by Dr. Naumann may exist, will per- 
haps be admitted when we remember the highly 
magnetic nature of many of the volcanic rocks 
of this country, and there can be no doubt that 
a properly instituted magnetic survey of Japan 
would yield many results entirely new to science. 

The second paper, on the volcano E] Mayon, 
isby Signor E. A. Casariego. Unfortynately this 
communication—which treats of what may be 
called the Fujisan of the Philippines—being 
written in Spanish, is beyond the immediate 
reach of many of the residents in Japan.- It 
will doubtless be appreciated fully by the people 
of Manila, several of whom are, we believe, 
members of the Seismological Society. Some 
of the illustrations to this paper, especially that 
of El Mayon itself, are of intcrest as examples 
of Japanese lithography. 

The third paper, on the earthquakes in the 
Island of Luzon, is from the pen of one of the 
Spanish members of the Society, Don José 
Centeno y Garcia. This has been translated 
into English by Professor W.S. Chaplin, late 
Secretary of the Society. The carthquakes 
chiefly referred to are those which occurred in 
the month of June, 18Sz. From a series of 
isoseismal curves, indicating their destructive 
effects, it would appear that the origin was some- 
where in the vicinity of Santa Cruz, a short 


maintained at private expense. These nine 
will acquire knowledge to be afterwards 
utilized in their places of residence. Fur- 
ther, a Professor in the model school of 
Graz has given public lectures on the rear- 
ing of silkworms in several villages; and 
more than 80 kilogrammes of cocoons have 
been distributed gratuitously to cultiva- 
tors. Lastly, 28,956 mulberry trecs have 
been planted at Government expense. 
The report recommends the establishment 
of spinning mills in the country, and the 
planting of mulberry trees on land belong- 
ing to the communes and on the Govern- 
ment roads. The climate of certain regions 
of Hungary is highly favorable to sericul- 
ture. 

We have already reached the limits of an 
article the moral of which is obvious, to 
wit, that Japan may look for sturdier com- 
petition than before with her silks in 
Europe and America, and that she should 
prepare to meet that rivalry with courage 
and firmness. Let her adhere toa strict 
standard of excellence of staple, at the 
same time adopting with promptitude any 
method or machine which tends to economy 
and celerity of manufacture. 


REVIEW. 
———>—_ —- 

The fifth volume of the Seismological Society's 
Transactions has appeared. It bears the stamp 
of the Government Printing Office in Tokiyo, 
and it certainly does that institution great credit. 
The quality of the type and the general excellence 
of the “‘get up” leave nothing to be desired. A 
noteworthy feature in the list of members is the 
name of the King of the Hawaiian Islands, a 
potentate who ought to take a very lively interest 
in earthquakes. We fail, however, to compre- 
hend the ‘reasons which induced the Society's 
Secretary to dock His Majesty's title and convert 
him intoan “Excellency.” Matter of fact readers 
will be puzzled to recognize the original of the 
description, “His Excellency King Kalakua of 
the Hawaiian Islands,” and will conclude that 
an amalgam of royalty and vice-regalty is among 
the special products of the South Pacific. 

For the first time since the Socicty’s inaugura- 
tion we miss the name of Mr. John Milne from its 
proceedings, and the loss they have consequently 
suffered is not inconsiderable. For the rest, the 
volume befure us is well worthy of the reputation 
which the Society has already won, and which is 
doubtless destined to become very much wider. 
The first place, in point of order, is occupied by 
some “Notes on Seculd# Changes of Magnetic 
Declination in Japan,” by Dr. Edmund Naumann, 
Chief of the Geological Survey. Of this paper 
the most interesting, and at the same time the 
most important, portion is an attempt to show 
that in the northern part of Japan, near Morioka, 
there has been, during the past 80 years, an 
enormous change in the magnetic declination, 
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distance S.W. of Manila, whereas the indications 
of the seismometers scemed to show that the 
origin was somewhere to the North of Manila. 
The movement of these instruments suggested 
the idea that they had received a blow from the 
north,-and that they had been driven further 
towards the south than in the opposite direction, 
This apparent anomaly of an earthquake origin- 
ating from the south and yet producing, at 
places to the north, the greatest extent of motion 
in the direction of the origin, #.¢. towards the 
south, has we believe been observed by Mr. J. 
Milne, of Tokiyo, not only in experiments on 
artificial earthquakes but also in natural disturb- 
ances. Don Garcia‘s accounts of the destruc- 
tion caused by these earthquakes in various 
provinces gives us a. vivid idea of what may 
happen to us at any time in this country. At many 








. places fissures were found in the ground from 


20 to nearly 40 feet deep. Flat plains were so 
disturbed that the top of one row of sugar canes 
ina field was on a level withthe roots of the next. 
In one instance a child fell into a fissure which 
immediately closed, and subsequent excavations 
revealed the body, completely crushed, at a little 
depth below the surface. A wooden church was 
also destroyed in an extraordinary fashion. It 
consisted of large upright timbers, one-seventh 
of their length being sunk in the ground, and 
their tops united by joists. The whole structure 
was thrown vertically to such a height that the 
upright posts were drawn out of their beds, with 
scarcely any injury, and the building then 
toppled over. Incidents like these find a paral- 
lel in the scenes which took place in the great 
earthquake of Jamaica, in 1603, when dogs fed 
upon the heads and arms of unfortunate people 
who had been entrapped in the crevasses formed 
ty the shock. The details of the injuries suf- 
fered by buildings throughout the provinces of 
Luzon afford some uscful hints as to the best 
methods of constructing houses so as to be proof 
against similar disasters. 

The fourth paper, is by Professor J. A. Ewing. 
It consists of three ‘‘ Seismological Notes,” the 
firstof which describes a pendulum so constructed 
that for sm4ll displacements it is astatic—that is 
to say, it remains at rest and does not tend to 
swing back to its normal position. ‘The second 
note is on the suspension of a horizontal pendu- 
lum, in which, instead of hinged points, it is 
proposed to employ a flexible band of stecl. 
The third note refers to a governor for-regulat- 
ing seismographic clocks, the designer's aim 
being to provide a governor which shall not be 
affected by the shaking of the earth or other 
irregularities occurring at the very: time regu- 
larity is most required. Mr. Ewing's notes are 
of too technical a nature to discuss here, but we 
cannot refrain from complimenting their author 
on the ability and industry they display: 

The last paper is by Mr. T. Dan, a Japanese. 
It refers to an earthquake which was felt at 
Atami on September 29th, 1882. From the 
effects produced by this earthquake in rotating 
tomb stones, overthrowing walls, &c., &c.—all 
which Mr. Dan casefully describes—we should 
imagine that the intensity of the disturbance as 
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experienced at Atami was about the satne as that} reign rights. Not only, therefore, do we sympathize 
of the earthquake felt in Yokohama on February | with that paki but I think [ may say okt 

: ; sith very few exceptions, our sentiments towards 
zoth, 1880. The paper concludes with some in- |“! Very Bye eee ae! 
teresting remark son the geyser-like hot springs _ are of a preted ae Dalat tae 
of Atami, which were sensibly affected by the [{"° 'mPression convey ap 


P : fmuiddr wat some of your local contemporaries must be diame- 
shock, andinsome cases discharged muddy water. trically 0 i to-all'this, For whaiever may. bo 


the intention of those journals, the tone of their 
"NP, writing is eminently hostile to Japan. Further, 
CORRESPONDENCE. there is,‘as you have more than once pointed out, 
é isk that h i of opinion may be 

(Our readers must distinctly understand that we are in no ae ica vibes. ehesecacles aa ed 


senxe rexponsible for the sentiments oc opinions of our regarded by the Japanese as representing the 
dents, for the accuracy of their ca general sentiments of Englishmen towards them; 


re 
Begs vals ace Saereteduploeinbtaay especially as their authors persistently claim to be 
THE NECESSITY OF AVOIDING CON- the only independent exponents of public opinion 
TROVERSY IN YOKOHAMA. in Yokohama. Now, sir, I find in your columns 
repeated protests against the unfriendly attitude 
To tHe Epiror oF tHe “Japan Weexty Mai.” [attributed to my countrymen in relation to Japan 
Str,—In the Fapan Gasette of the 30th ultimo L| by such writers, and I observe that you repeated!y 
find the following :—“ The editor of the Fapan Mail | endeavour to distinguish between the true nature 
has been an officer in the army of the Queen, and of our position and that assigned to us by such 
he should understand the meaning of the language |2vowed exponents. Permit me, however, to sug- 
following, namely :—That so far as this journal is |S¢st that your protests have the effect of accentuat- 
concerned the passages relating to it in the Fapan | '°S the mischief, their force and repetition only 
Mail of April 28th are one and all distinctly un-|inereasing the rancour of your opponents, and 
true; with this shameful addition, that the editor | betraying them into ridiculous exhibitions such as 
of the Fapan Mail when he wrote them, or when | that of last Monday. Unless I am greatly mistaken, 
he permitted their publication, knew they were | You would regret nothing more than to have con- 
wilfully and grossly untrue. The. inference is tributed, however inadvertently, to arouse expres- 
sions which are calculated to convince the Japanese 
that their bitterest enemics are Englishmen, and 
utterances as these must naturally inspire all edu- loess disgrace the civilization which we come and 
cated men who read them with feelings of intense offer to the nations of the Orient. I trust, there- 
disgust, nor need I add that it would be difficult to | fore, that you will npt deem me presumptuous if I 
find in any journal in the world, published in the | Point out that to avoid all controversy with your 
Anglo-Saxon tongue, expressions of parallel gross- | Present Opponents ts the only course conducive to 
ness. To people of ordinary intelligence, the lan- the true interests of your countrymen in this land. 
guage in the Gasefte either has no meaning at all, or 1 am, your obedient Servant, 
signifies that the editor seeks to refer his cause to ENGLISHMAN. 
the advocacy of pistols, bludgeons, or fisticuffs. Yokohama, May 3rd, 1883. 
“You have wilfully and grossly lied, sir, and, as an | ————————————— 
ofticer in Her Majesty’s service, you cannot mis-| JVPERIAL NOTIFICATION No. 10. 
take the meaning of the charge.” This is what e 


your contemporary tells you, and that, in almost | 17 is hereby notified that the following regulations 
an umes page arse Of our “community: |for emigration to Hokkaido, have been framed and 
must of necessity be answ y’ personal chastise- |. Pe : , 
ment. English laws, however, fortunately exclude Bea into operation on and after the 1st July, 
such rough and practical responses. The previous ions issued in 
But against barbarities of this natufe English Pe te eae es ca a4 pcre 
public opinion generally suppliesa restraint, farmore | Notification No. 6, issucd by the Colonization 
effectual than the pistols and rapiers still in vogue | Commission in July, 1874, are annulled). 
on the continent. Among most communities of Sauio Siveva ea, Prime Minister. 
Englishmen, such utterancess as those in the “Yawana Axtyositt, Home Minister. 
Fapan Gazette would not be heard twice, and Suco Vout, Minster for Acc. 
though ‘their author may find apparent immunity ; culture and Commerce. 
in the proverbial atrophy of this Scttlement, they} 24th April 16th year of Meiji, (1883). 
are nevertheless unequivocally condemned by every _ 
man whose opinion is of value. Recucatioss voz EmtGRaTion To HOKKalDo. 
My object in writing, however, is less to notc| ART. 1.—Emigrants to Hokkaido who are un- 
these points, than to take the liberty of asking you! able to defray their expenses will be assisted in 
whether you can not make it consistent with your | accordance with these regulations. 
duty as a journalist to leave the Fapan Gasette and| Art. 2.—Intending emigrants must enter on 
other English loca! journals alone altozether. Itis |; their application the name of the province or dis- 
just and desirable that both sides of the questions | trict, also the town or village, if already determined 
you and they discuss should receive a calm hearing. |on, in which they propose to settle. They must 
But it certainly is not desigable that your arguments ‘also state what industry they intend to pursuc. 
should furnish them wiih a pretext for utterances The application must be forwarded to the Guncho 
| 











plain.” 
_It is hardly necessary to say that such outrageous 


which not only disgrace a free press, but have the | (chief district officer), and Kocho (head-man of the 
effect of misrepresenting the sentiments Englishmen ! ward), and to the local authorities with the follow- 
entertain towards this country. For reasons which | ing particulars :—(1) A copy of their registration 
have no doubt you thoroughly appreciate, many ; Paper. (2) Quantity of household goods. (3) Ton- 
of us are opposed to the notion of surrendering our | nage of baggage, including farming implements, 
exterritorial privileges, but we do not fail to recog- | household utensils, etc. 

nize that the very principle underlying our reluct-| ART. 3.—The Guncho and Kocho must explain 
ance inspires Japan’s anxiety to recover her sove-! the principle of these regulations to all who apply 
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for assistance to emigrate, and must forward the 
applications to the Governor of the city, or Prefect, 
with their remarks thercon. When the Prefect or 
Governor thinks the applications should be 
granted, he must forward them to the Agricultural 
and Commercial Burcau, with his endorsement. 

Art. 4.—The passage of the emigrants will be 
provided for as follows:—(1) Emigrants will be 
granted passages from the ports at which the ves- 
sels of the Mitsu Bishi Co., the Kiodo Unyu Kwai- 
sha, and the Unso-sha call; provided they are 
going to cithcr of the following places :—Hakodate, 
Yegashi, Sutsu, Otaro, Muroran, Urakawa, Haro- 
idzumi, Otsu, Iwanai, Mashige, Soya, Nemuro, 
Atsukeshi, Kushiro, Hamanaka, Abashiri, Yeto- 
rofu (port of Sankatsu). (2) Two passage tickets 
will be issued, one available to Hakodate and the 
other to the nearest port of their destination. When 
the vessel gocs direct to their destination only one 
ticket will be issued. But when there is no direct 
communication the emigrant must give up one 
ticket for the passage to Hakodate and present the 
remaining one at the Prefect’s office, applying to 
be passed on to his destination. (3) When after 
arriving at Hakodate, the emigrant wishes for his 
own convenience to travel overland, he must apply 
to the local authoritics for permission, and if it is 
granted, the authorities will provide him with 
money cquivalent to the valuc of his ticket, which 
he must deliver up. (4) When emigrants travel 
overland, the authorities must notify their depar- 
ture to the district or ward officers of the places 
through which they pass. ‘These officers and the 
police must protect the emigrants and assist them 
as much as possible in the matter of providing 
lodgings, etc. But the emigrants will not be 
allowed extra expenses. (5) Luggage to the 
amount of 50 saz (one sci is the tenth part of a 
foot) will be allowed for each family, exclusive of 
what they carry. 

Art. §5.—The emigrants must pay freight on all 
luggage over and above the allowance stated in 
Sec. 5, Art. 4 as well as their expenses whilst stay - 
ing in the port of embarkation and thc boat hire to 
and from the ships. 

Arr. 6.—The permit to cmigrate and the 
passage tickets will be handed to the applicant 
through the local authorities or the district or ward 
office. When they are handed over by the district 
or ward offices, the chief district officer or headman 
of the ward must report the same to the Prefect or 
the Governor of the city. 

Art. 7.—Emigrants who have becn provided 
with permits must proceed to a port from where 
the Mitsu Bishi Co. Kiodo Unyv Kwaisha, or Unso- 
sha steamers sail for the place they are going to, 
and after exchanging their permit for a passenger 
ticket, shall embark at once; after which they are 
to comply with the rules of the above companies. 
In the event of their missing the steamer or being 
detained by urgent business, they must return the 
Passenger ticket and obtain the emigration permit 
in exchanges within the hours fixed by the above 
companies and are responsible for any fees charged 
by the latter for such interchange. When owing 
ty unavoidable circumstances, they leave the vessel 
at a way port, they must report the occurrence to 
Guuchy, or if there is no Gaucho, to the Kocho of 
the place where they Jand for his official recogni- 
zance, and then forward their report to the Agricul- 
tural Commercial Department, through the Guncho, 
Kocho, and Prefect or Governor of city, as the 
case may be, of thcir original place of register. 





to cases where the emigrant docs not go on account 
of sudden illness. 

Art. 8.—When an emigrant stays over thirty 
days in the place of embarkation, he must report 
it to the Agricultural and Commercial Department, 
together with the endorsement of the Guacho, or 
failing the Guacho, of the Kencho of the place 
where he is staying. When he stays over one 
hundred and sixty days, he must personally restore 
the permit to the said Department and report to 
the local authoritics under whose jurisdiction he is 
through the Gaucho of the place where he is re- 
gistcred. 

Art. 9.—When emigrants arrive at the place of 
embarkation they must report themselves at the 
district or ward office of the locality. The officers 
will give them all possible assistance in embarking 
ete. 

Art. 10.—When residents of Hakodate wish to 
migrate they must apply to the local authoritics for 
permission, 

Art. 11.—The steamship companics shall apply 
to the Agricultural and Commercial Department 
for the fares of the emigrants at the same time 
handing in the permits. The fares of those going 
from Hakodate shall be paid by the local authori- 
ties of Hakodate. 

Art. 12.—When the distance between the nearest 
port and their final destination (as mentioned in 
clause 1, article 4) is more than three r/, an cxtra 
allowance of 5 sex per ri for emigrants over three 
ycars of age will be granted. Should the distance 
be less than three ri there will be no allowance. 

Art. 13.—To those who start in business for 
themselves, that is, who are not cmployed by 
others, a grant will be made of ten yen for building 
and cight and a half yen to start the business. 
Farmers will receive one yen and a half extra to 
purchase seeds. 

Art. 18.—When an emigrant who has settled in 
Hokkaido under the protection of the Government, 
desires to leave or to be temporarily or perma- 
nently registered in another locality, within five 
years of the time of his emigration, the expenses 
incurred on his behalf must be refunded to the 
Agricultural and Commercial Department either 
by the head of his family or by himself. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM THE 


NATIVE FOURNALS. 
—_——_@——____. 
OPENING OF THE NIPPON BANK. 


(Translated from the Nichi Nichi Shimbun). 


The inaugural ceremony of the above Bank took 
place on Saturday last. It was attended by a 
large number of Government officials, distinguished 
citizens, shareholders and others. At 3 p.m. H.E. 
Matsukata, Minister of Finance, arrived and im- 
mediately took his scat on the dais at the cad of 
the hall. Mr. Yoshihara, President of the Bank, 
having presented him with a list of the sharcholders, 
His Excellency opened the proceedings with the 
following address :—It gives me the greatest plea- 
sure to be present at this assembly and to assist in 
the ceremony of opening the Nippon Bank. I! 
wish to explain to the gentlemen connected with 
the Bank as well as to the sharcholders and the 
public, the principal object of the Government in 
establishing this Bank. Reflecting upon the 
changes through which the banking system has 
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present administration after the warfare and con- 
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fusion attendant on the Restoration, the old 


systems disappeared, monetary circulation was 
impeded, and trade completely ruined. The Go- 
vernment being very much concerned about it, in 
order to remedy affairs, in the 2nd year of Meiji 
(1868), established the Kawase Kwaisha (exchange 
association) ; but this did not mend matters. In 
the 5th year of Meiji (1371), the Government issued 
the National Banking Regulations which were 
subsequently modified in August of the gth 
year of Meiji (1875). After this, then, banks 
sprang up so rapidly in cvery part of the country 
that in two or three years there were more 
that one hundred and fifty National Banks. If 
the number of private banking establishments were 
addcd to the above, the total would be upwards of 
three hundred. This is by no means a small 
number compared with the trade of Japan. 
Judged, however, from the amount of success, the 
result was far from being satisfactory. We can 
easily account for this. <At the outset, there was 
naturally a limit to the amount of banking busi 
ness and its scope could not be extended. 
Only a small portion of this business passed 
through the banks, the larger portion being left 
untouched. The field of banking operations is 
large; it comprises agriculture, commerce, and all 
other industrics. Whilst there is a limit to the 
business of the National Banks, the private banks 
have a larger scope for the employment of their 
capital, not being confined to a certain class of 
business. But still, at present, they follow in the 
same track, as though they were founded on the 
same principles as the National Banks. In fact, 
we find no division of labour among the banks of 
our country. This being the case, though there are 
three hundred banks, the benefit they confer 
upon the country is too small. Of course we find 
they have improved more or less during the last 
seven or eight years; but as a machinery for im- 
proving the finances and encouraging the accumu- 
lation of wealth, they are far from perfect. Hence 
the necessity of establishing the Central Bank. If 
we do not succeed in establishing our financial 
institutions on sound principles so as to improve 
the channels of circulation and cncourage the 
accumulation of wealth, there is no doubt but that 
our national economy will fall into a pitiable con- 
dition. The functions of the Central Bank, are, 
with the aid of the Government, to grapple with 
the financial difficulties, to assist the circulation of 
money through the people and to facilitate the 
collection and disbursement of the national re- 
venues. The present strength and wealth of the 
various states of Europe are to a great extent due 
to the establishment of central banks ; though there 
are many other factors to be taken into consideration. 
Currency is one of the most important factors in all 
countries. The Government are making strenuous 
efforts to withdraw the present inconvertible 
paper currency and to adopt a metallic currency 
in its place. It must be remembered, however, 
that things must follow in their regular sequence. 
Therefore, as a first step in the undertaking, this 
Central Bank was established. The Government 
having carefully considered the nature of the work, 
reflected on the experiences of the past ; studied the 
praspccts of the future, and issucd the Regulations 
for the Nippon Ginko on the 27th of June last. By 
this financial machincry it intends to remedy our 
financial difficulties. Finance is the most important 
factor in a nation; upon it depends the national 
prosperity and personal welfare of the people as 
weil as the safety of their lives. Persons, therefore, 
who are connecied with this financial establishment 





must recognise the onus of their responsibility. 
What are banks? There are numerous kinds; 
some National, some private, and others that 
conduct a banking business under the style of a 
company. They are all engaged in improving the 
monetary circulation and making profitable invest- 
ments of capital. But the most useful and capable 
of regulating the financial affairs of the Empire, is 
the Central Bank, that is the Nippon Bank, the 
inauguration of which we are celebrating to-day. 
It enjoys unusual privileges, mediating as it does 
between the Government and the people; it makes 
money ‘circulate actively; it accumulates and 
distributes the currency proportionately. The 
responsibility of the Nippon Bank is indced great, 
its position high, and it has a large amount of 
moncy at command. In addition to this, it is 
entrusted with the management of the national 
treasury, and is also empowered to issue bank 
notes. Thus, the Government place the utmost 
confidence in it. It differs greatly from other 
banks, so it must use its best endeavours to main- 
tain its distinguished position. The Nippon Bank 
labours to promote the interests of the public, and 
sot of private individuals. I wish all present to 
bear in mind that this is the object of the Go- 
vernment in establishing the Nippon Bank. 
On what is a bank based? It is on the confi- 
dence of the public, which calls it into existence 
and without which no bank can exist. The persons 
connected with the Nippon Bank are requested to 
remember this fact and to work with unflagging 
zeal. Then there will be mo fear as to the success 
of the institution. Internal Commerce will revive, 
and the banks will have a prosperous time. [I am 
quite confident that once the source of wealth 
being opened, it will fertilize the field of commerce, 
as water does the land. I avail myself of this 
opportunity, to congratulate ourselves upon living 
in the happy reign of His Majesty the Emperor 
and wish everlasting properity to the Nippon Bank. 

After concluding his speech, H.E. Matsukata 
personally handed the charter to Mr. Yoshihara, 
President of the Bank, who acknowledged it in the 
following terms :—Sir, you have kindly honoured 
this inaugural ceremony with your presence, and not 
only that, you have cxplained to us so thorough- 
ly the object of the Government in establishing the 
Nippon Bank, that there is nothing more to say. 
The people connected with this Bank and all those 
present, will, I am sure, receive your explanation 
with great delight. That sound finance is 
the principal factor in promoting the national 
Pproperity and securing the safety of the lives 
of the people, there can be no doubt. The 
Government have given unusual privileges to this 
Bank and entrusted it with the important task of 
improving the finances. It is a great financial 
machine. This is why your Excellency regards 
this bank in a different light to other establish- 
ments. The persons connected with this Bank are 
bound to exert themselves to fulfil the obligations of 
the Bank. Your Excellency has pointed out that the 
word credit is thefundamental foundation of banks. 
We will apply ourselves to the work with the utmost 
diligence and circumspection, and thus fulfil our 
duties, taking the word credit for our motto. We 
offer our most sincere thanks to your Excellency. 

Mr. Koyasu, one of the bank directors, on behalf 
of his colleagues, then spoke as follows :—The spring 
wind fills the air with a balmy and peaceful 
atmosphere, and the enchanted water flows on 
with continuous music. Joy and happiness are 
discernible throughout the world. To-day the 
Opening ceremony of the Nippon Bank 
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celebrated. Toour great delight, your Excellency, 
the Minister of Finance, has honoured this occasion 
with your presence. Furthermore we are honoured 
by the presence of other distinguished guests. 
Incapable, though I am, I venture on behalf of my 
colleagues, to speak a few words in honour of 
the occasion. In all countries where finance 
is conducted on sound principles thcre is 
found prosperity and strength. This Bank has 
been established for the purpose of improving the 
monetary circulation and promoting the interests 
of the public. The responsibility of the Bank is 
by no means small. It is the sincere wish of all 
connected with this Bank, from the President down, 
to exccute the task alloted to us thoroughly, and 
avoid procrastination which is often the source of 
loss. To increase the national wealth, to win the 
confidence of the public, and finally to execute the 
wish of your Excellency, is our highest aim. 


REPORT OF THE UNION SHIPPING 
ASSOCIATION. 


(Translated from the Nichi Nichi Shimbun.) 


The general meeting of the shareholders of the 
Union Shipping Association was held in the pre- 
mises of the old Meiji Kwaido at 1 p.m. on the 
goth ultimo, and the following persons were elected 
as directors:—Homuro Shinobu, Masuda Ho, 
Hori Motoi, Shibusawa Kisaku, Fujii Sankichi, 
Okura Kihachiro, Sonoda Sanenori, Harada 
Kinnosuke, Shibusawa Yeiichi, Kawashima Shozo. 
After the election the members of the assembly 
dispersed, having resolved toforward an application 
to the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce for 
his sanction. The report read before the share- 
holders by the Vice-President and the committce 
for the management of initiatory affairs was as 
follows :— 

Rerort or THE PROVISIONAL COMMITTEE OF 
tHe Unton Suirrine Association. 


Inaccordance with an edict of the Minister of Agri- 
culture and Commerce, issued July 26th of the rsth 
year of Meiji (1882), this Association invited the re- 
presentatives of its projectors in the provinces to 
assemble in Tokiyo in October of the same year, to 
discuss and draw up a code of regulations. The 
conference closed on the 26th October. At this 
meeting the regulations for starting the company 
were discussed, after which a committee of six per- 
sons was elected to carry out the initiatory steps. 

The Committee were authorized to act as Direc- 
tors, and the regulations were sanctioned by the 
Minister of Agriculture and Commerce. The 
preliminary business was commenced soon after 
the Government had appointed Mr. Ito Sankichi as 
President, and Mr. Yenbu Hide-tsura as Vice- 
President. The gist of the report is as follows :— 

Caritac. 


A conference was held by the representatives of 
the projectors, who arrived in the capital from 
various parts of the Empire, for the purpose of 
raising funds for the formation of the company. 
Subsequently, strenuous efforts were’ made to 
familiarise the public with the true object of the 
Association, and to induce them to join the company 
and take an interest in its organization. The total 
number of shares that were registered up to the 
27th of April 16th year of Meiji (1883), was 42,141 
representing yen 2,107,050. Of this yen 673,485 
was received on account. Out of the total number 
of shares, 120,cC00, the Government subscribed 
for 52,000, leaving 68,000 shares to be taken 
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up by the public. Of these only a little more than 
six-tenths have been subscribed for. Things have, 
therefore, not presented a very favourable aspect. 
But stcps are still being taken to raise funds. 
In some cases applications have been received 
for shares without stating the number requircd, 
and there are still several localities in which the 
subscriptions have to be collected. So that there 
are a number of shares taken up which have not 
been registered. Accounts of such cases have not 
been included in the present report, and therefore 
practical enquiry leads us to the conclusion that 
the scheme is making progress. We believe that 
we shall ere long be enabled to report that the full 
amount of the capital has been subscribed. Of the 
yen 2,600,000 subscribed by the Government, yen 
1,300,000 has, in accordance with the first cdict of 
the Government, been appropriated to the construc- 
tion of two large and strong steamers capable of 
steaming 13 knots per hour. These steamers will 
be used by the Navy in time of war. The surplus 
left after the construction of these vessels will be 
expended in building other steamers and sailing 
vessels, which will be placed at the disposal of the 
Company. Steps have already been taken to 
carry out these arrangements. Notwithstanding 
the notice issued by the Government to the effect 
that the yer 1,300,000 for the extra shares they 
took, in compliance with the earnest request of the 
association, would not be paid till after the 18th 
year of Meiji, it has now been arranged to pay for 
the steamer Kosuge Afaru, constructed at the Naga- 
saki Engineering Bureau, out of that amount, and 
accordingly the price of this steamer may be 
considered as having been paid to the Company 
in advance. From this it will be seen that the fact 
of the Government having subscribed for shares 
cannot fail to afford great facilities to the Company 
more so than if subscribed for by private indivi- 
duals, in so far as the payments are concerned. 
Indced, the Company enjoys every possible ad- 
vantage. 
AMALGAMATION OF CoMPANIES. 

As it was decided by the principal officers of the 
Association, that the Tokiyo Sailing Ship Company, 
the Hokkaido Transportation Company, and the 
Yetchiu Sailing Ship Association, might be incor- 
porated with it, these Companies were requested 
to send in papers stating the details of their pro- 
perties; and with the sanction of the Minister of 
Agriculture and Commerce, the amalgamation was 
effected on the 1st January this year and the 
amount of shares to be held by each of these Com- 
panics was decided upon. But the immediate 
delivery of the vessels possessed by them was 
impracticable on account of the fact that some of 
them were at present prosecuting voyages. As they 
have arrived at the port of Shinagawa they have each 
been subjected to an examination by the officers of 
the Marine Bureau, and those possessing the 
qualifications prescribed by the statutes of the 
Association, have been taken over. The number 
of sailing ships thus transferred to the Association 
was fifteen and of steamers only one. The number 
of shares taken by the three Companies were as 
follows :—Tokiyo Sailing Ship Company, sharcs 
7.422, value yen 371,100 (of this sum vessels, ctc., 
to the value of yen 249,9Sv have been handcd over 
to this Association) ; Hokkaido Transport Com- 
pany, shares 4,368, value yen 218,400 (of this yen 
72,355, oF its equivalent, has been reccived by the 
Association); Yetchiu Sailing Ship Company, 
shares 3,000, value yen 150,000 (this has been 
received in full) ; the total number of shares being 
14,790 worth yen 739,500, of which yen 472,335 have 
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been received by the Association. Besides the 
receipt of these amounts, there are still some 
steamers and sailing vessels, ground, buildings, 
appliances for the use of ships, actual money in 
the hands of the Companics, and other property 
uscful to the Association which must be taken into 
the calculation, and if the value of these when taken 
over is not sufficient to cover the value of the 
shares, the balance must be considered as an asset 
of the Association. 


VESSELS BORROWED FROM THE GOVERNMENT. 


The steamship Gembu Maru and three others, 
also the sailing-ship Seifu Maru and eight others, 
which were formerly borrowed from the Government 
by the Hokkaido Transport Company, have been 
transferred to the control of our Association by the 
Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, who issucd 
a notice to that effect. These vessels were reccived 
from the Company on the 1st January, but two of 
the sailing-ships were returned to the Government 
on the advice of the Minister. The other four 
steamers and seven ships have been trading between 
the ports under the flag of the Association. 

PURCHASE oF VESSELS. 

The question of construction or purchasing vessels 
occupied a conspicuous place in the discussions held 
during the preliminary stagcs of the Association, 
and was dealt with with the greatest possible 
discretion. ‘The Government having decided to 
build two large steamers in Europe, ordered the 
President of the Association to procced to Europe 
in company with Captain A. R. Brown, of the 
Marine Burcau and Mr. Saso of the Naval De- 
partment. The President, therefore, has been af- 
forded a good opportunity to purchase ships for the 
Association. He embarked for England in the 
mail steamer of the 27th January last, accom- 
panied by Mr. R. W. Irwin. The party of the 
President arrived in London on the 12th of last 
month, and on the 21st instant a telegram was re- 
ceived from him stating that there were four 
steamers with an aggregate tonnage of 5,6v0 tons, 
whose style of construction corresponded with the 
requirements of the Association and that they 
might be purchased at a reasonable price. This 
was reported to the Agricultural and Commercial 
Department, and, the necessary permission having 
been obtained, a telegram was despatched ordering 
their purchase. It may reasonably be expected 
that these vessels will arrive in Shinagawa about 
June or July next. According to the report of the 
President it appears that the construction of one of 
the large steamers will be completed in ten, and the 
other in twelve, months. So they will afford in- 
creased facilities for transport along the coast of 
Japan in the spring or summer of the 17th year of 
Meiji (1884), flying the flag of the Association. 

The steamer Kosuge Maru, constructed at the 
Nagasaki Engincering Bureau has, it is said, been 
built of excellent timber, and its strength is 
guaranteed by all who have secn it in course of 
construction. As our Association is at present 
short of ships, application has been madc to the 
Authoritics for the immediate dciivery of this 
vessel as one of those which are to be placed at our 
disposal. ‘his has been granted, and she will be 
handed over to us in a few days. As regards the 
price, details have already been given. 

Brancu Orricrs 1NpD AGENCIES. 

As the transactions of the Association require 
the establishment of Branch offices or Agencies in 
all the principal ports of the Empire, the old 
premises of the three Companics have been con- 
verted into offices and storcs. But as it is ab- 
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solutely necessary to have branch offices in all 
places of any size, it is contemplated to appropriate 
some portion of the capital for this purpose. Yet, 
as in the commencement the principal object is the 
curtailment of the expenditure, we have only 
purchased ground and buildings for such establish- 
ments in those places where delay now might make 
it impossible to carry out our ideas in the future. 
There are some godowns now in the course of con- 
struction, but as they have been built with a view 
to economy, it is to be expected that when the 
Association reaches the period of its prosperity, 
many imperfections will be found in them. The 
above are only the principal transactions that have 
taken place, and we submit the report to the con- 
sidcration of the members present at this general 
assembly. More detailed reports, together with 
the accounts, will be presented at the next ordinary 
meeting. 
goth April, 16th year of Meiji (1883). 
Iro Suixxicut, President, 
(now in Europe) 
Yexsu Hipersura, 
Vice-President. 

Masup,a Ko, 

Osx1uRo SHINosu, 

Suipusawa Kisaku, 

Hor: Moror, 

Fugit Saxxicni, 

Harapa Kixnosuxz, 


Provisional Committee. 








CORRESPONDENCE FROM KOREA. 


(Translated from the Fijé Shimpo.) 





The following letter, dated the gth March last, 
has been received from Soul, Korea :—On the 18th 
instant, Mr. Sugimura, our Vice-Ccnsul went to 
Inchhén to arrange matters connected with the pro- 
posed opening of the port and establishment of a 
foreign settlement. The survey of the neighbour- 
hood of Séul has been completed. The commander 
of the Chinese troops in Korea, who is credited 
with playing an important réle in the domestic and 
foreign policy of the country, will shortly return to 
China. It is also reported that at the desire of the 
Korean Government he will take all his troops 
with him. If this is true, it will be a good thing, 
for their presence in the capital is a constant source 
of disturbance. Encouraged by thcir numbers, 
they frequently fight with the Japanese. It is to 
be feared this will lead to serious trouble in the 
near future. The native authoritics are going to 
publish a newspaper under the direction of Mr. 
Ushima, an adviser of the Government. The 
King is decply interested in the undertaking 
and has expressed to his Ministers his approval of 
it. The troops are drilled by Chinese officials and 
wear Chinese uniforms. Many of the children are 
dressed in Chinese costume and the men employed 
in the Chinese Camp usually wear that. dress. 
Natives employed in the Japanese I.cgation, how- 
ever, refuse to adopt our dress, giving various 
excuses. They say that if they were to do so, not 
only themselves, but also their familics, would be 
looked down upon by their countrymen. 

The capital is infested with thieves, whom the 
authorities are doing their best to arrest : they have 
increased in number since the rebellion. About 
five or six streets from the Southern Gate there is 
a large belfry, the bell measures five fect in dia- 

.Mmeter and seven in height. It is one of the 
' most splendid picces of metal ever scen, but the 
date of its manufacture is unknown. At g o'clock 
iin the evening the bell is sounded as a signal for 
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the stoppage of all traffic, after which only the Go- 
vernment officers are allowed in the strects, if a 
civilian is found abroad after that hour he is locked 
up till next morning. This is a very old custom, 
which had fallen into disuse, but has been revived to 
facilitate the arrest of the robbers. On the after- 
noon of the 8th March, a scrious row took place 
between some Japanese and Chinese soldiers. On 
that day a Chinese officer called atthe Japanese 
Legation, leaving his horse in charge of about a 
dozen soldicrs. In the mean time, a number of 
Japanese soldiers returned from rifle practice and 
finding the road blocked up, motioned to the 
Chinese to clear out of the way. But as they did 
Not appear to understand the signs made to them 
one of the Japanese pushed the pony on one side, 
upon which the Chinamen struck him across the 
neck with a whip. The Japanese retaliated by 
hitting him over the head with his rifle, inflicting a 
dangerous wound. Both parties were very excited, 
and a fight would have ensued but for the main- 
tenance of discipline among the Japanese soldiers. 
The wounded man was taken into the Legation 
and examined by the Japanese surgeon, but he 
refused to be treated by him. H.E. Takezoye re- 
ported the matter to the Chinese Commander, who 
replied that the accident was of too trivial a nature 
to be taken notice of. The ill-feeling between the 
two parties increases day by day, so that it has be- 
come the rule to fight whenever they meet in the 
streets. The Chinese soldiers number about fifteen 
hundred and are known by the name of “The 
Three Thousand.” There are only four hundred 
Japanese soldiers, consequently the former behave 
towards them in such a manner as to render fighting 
unavoidable. The only way to remedy this would 
be to keep a larger force here. 

A Korean who brought his child to the Japanese 
Legation to be vaccinated, says that a few years 
ago vaccination was introduced and two of the na- 
tive surgeons practiced it, but prejudice and ignor- 
ance prevented the people from recognising its 
necessity as a medical precaution against small- 
pox. They say that the surgeons take the blood 
of the infants either to sell it to foreigners (Japa- 
nese), or that the foreign devils intend to weaken, 
the people by means of vaccination and then attack 
the country. Last year, when the rebellion broke 
out, the people threatened to murder the two sur- 
geons as a signal for a general rebellion, but the 
surgeons escaped by hiding themselves. The 
Korean mentioned above had been looking every- 
whcre to find them and failed, so he came to our 
Legation. The surgeons have since resumed 
practice. On the 20th February (Korean Calen- 
dar), the King and his son, aged ten years, paid 
a visit to the Feikiden (Palace of Everlasting Joy). 
The prince looks like a girl, but is of aristocratic 
bearing. The repsence of Japanese on that oc- 
casion seemed to excite his curiosity. 

Mr. Yukichichin, who was cducated at the Kei- 
o-gijiku (founded by Mr. Fukuzawa Yukichi), has 
been appointed commissioner of forcign trade. He 
is reported to exercise considerable influence in 
official circles regarding forcign affairs. This is 
his first official appointment ; his rank is low and 
his monthly salary consists of one kok« of rice and 
beans, and thirty rios in cash. He has in his 
service thirtcen employés paid by the Government. 

Some Japanese, to amuse themselves, purchased 
the other day, a go board and goichi. The board 
is a box made of kiri wood (Paulluwnia imperialis) 
which is turned bottom upwards. The curious part 
of it is, that copper wires are strung inside the box 
SO as to emit a sound whenever a piece is placed 
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on the board. The white picces are made from 
shells, but have no uniformity of shape, some being 
others square, the black ones are merely smooth 
triangular and = stoncs picked up on the river’s 
hank. For this rubbish they were obliged to pay 
660 mon, which is nearly 2 yeu. 

On the &th of March the following placard was 
posted in various places in the capital :-— 

«All men should be faithful to their masters and 
attached to their parents. It is the duty of all 

Koreans to pay their respects to Go the com- 
mander of the Chinese troops in Korea. By his 
efforts alone, have our countrymen been preserved 
from destruction during the rebellion last year. But 
for him we should have been plunged into endless 
misery. Our great Prince (Dai-on-Kun) has al- 
ready left Tientsinon hisreturn home. Towhomdo 
we owe the pleasure of sccing him once again in this 
country? It is through the intercession of Go, 
who is now about to return to China. Who among 
us docs not regret his departure and feel sad? 
We, therefore, intend to try and mitigate our 
sorrow by enshrining his image inatemple. Those 
who share our views will please contribute what 
they can.” 

Next morning we went out to copy the pla- 
card, but found it already half obliterated. These 
placards were issued by the Chinese party, who 
resort to practices that no man with any self- 
respect could endorse. Some of the leaders of the 
party are ashamed of such proceedings. During 
the month of February, we frequently saw parties 
of boys playing a game of mimic warfare, the 
opponents calling themselves Koreans and Japa- 
nese. It is said that this sometimes leads to real 
fighting in which some of the lads have been killed. 
In fact we have seen a number of them whose 
clothes were blood-stained. The Japanese side 
always comes off the worst. This game is gencrally 
played between the fifth and fifteenth of January 
(Korean calendar). 

On the 5th of March nineteen prisoners were exc- 
cuted at Gunkcibashi, a short account of which 
might interest you. We passed through a narrow 
strect, decked out as if it were a gala day, and soon 
came to the exccution ground, on which was erccted 
a shed hung round with cloth. The time for the 
execution to take place having arrived, all traffic 
was stopped and shortly afterwards the coroncr 
made his appearance riding on a shaggy pony. 
The criminals were then brought in with their backs 
tied to ladders, which were soon taken off. The 
guards hoisted flags as a signal that the execution 
was about to take place. The prisoners were 
stripped and their faces chalked, crossed ‘arrows 
being placed on their heads. Simultancously the 
executioners commenced to behead them with 
blunt swords. Some heads were severed after 
three or four blows; whilst others hung down, the 
neck being only half cut through: these the exe- 
cutioners sawed off with their swords. The heads 
were then placed on trays and handed to the 
coroner for inspection. This brought the execution 
toanend. We were horrificd at this crucl and 
barbarous scence. The bodies were Icft on the 
execution ground to be claimed by their friends. 


In Korea, official rank is purchased, so that per- 
sons originally of a lowclass are often found holding 
high positions. Ancient history records that Japan 
borrowed her literature and arts from Korca, but 
they have deteriorated so much that now they 
must borrow from us. The Korcan Government 
have engaged a Japanese carpenter to ercct their 
public buildings. Native carpenters are very 





slow. Their tools consist of saw, chisel, mallct, 
axe, plane, wooden rule, and ink-pot. ‘These are 
all the tools the, have. They take at Icast ten or 
twelve hours to do a piece of work onc of our 
carpenters could do in onc hour. ‘They attribute 
this to the inferiority of their tools. They cannot 
draw a plan, so, when building a house, they draw 
the straight lines on a board and represent the 
difficult parts by pasting on bits of paper. 








THE NECESSITY OF CONSTRUCT- 
ING SHIPS IN FAPAN. 


(Translated from the Fis Shimpo.) 





Japan is surrounded by sca on every side, and 
it is absolutely necessary for her to provide vessels 
both for her commerce and defence. ‘The existence 
of the Mitsu Bishi Co. and the recent formation of 
the Union Shipping Co. will undoubtedly facilitate 
transportation over the inland and foreign seas. 
So far, our Government have taken measures to 
protect the Empire by increasing the Navy with men- 
of-war purchased or contracted for abroad. Yet, 
when we sce by what means the number of our 
ships has been increased, we cannot help but fecl 
sorry that most of them have been purchased in 
foreign countries and not constructed in Japan. It 
is true that the vessels of the present day differ in 
construction from those of the olden time, in so far 
as strength and the complicated manner of building 
them are concerned. The ships of to-day look like 
strong castles provided with wings by which they 
are enabled to fly across the the ocean at pleasure. 
One of the most remarkable features of Japan is 
that the progress of civilization has been so rapid, 
that the art of ship-building has improved wonder- 
fully during the last few years, and those con- 
structed in the first year of Meiji (1883) are entirely 
out of date now. As we, however, are inferior to 
Europeans in this art, we cannot yet compete with 
them. This statement may be justified by referring 
to the fact, that even the ships which are absolutely 
indispensible for the maintenance of our country 
are built by aliens, without whose assistance we are 
still unable to carry on the industry. What a 
deplorable thing this is! 

Yct shall webe content to be always dependent on 
foreign assistance ? Shipbuildcrs in our country are 
likely to lose for ever the opportunity of acquiring 
skill in their art, and it may possibly happen that in 
the soth ycar of Meiji they will find that they have 
not madc the slightest progress, or in other words, 
they may not show any improvement on the work 
they turned out in the 16th year of Meiji (1883). 

Therefore in spite of the obstacles that are at 
present thrown in our way, the shipbuilding 
industry ought to be stimulated to such an extent 
that all vessels, no matter how many, that hoist the 
flag of the Rising Sun—bc they large or small—can 
be constructed by native builders. The requisites 
for ship-building are iron and timber. Our people 
in the old days found iron in the intcrior and 
thought there was an abundance of it, but now ex- 
perience has shown that it docs not exist in such 
quantities as was supposed. The Kamaishi mine 
in Rikuchiu was supposed to be an inexhaustible 
store, sufficient to supply the wants of the people 
through all gencrations, no matter how much they 
might increase as civilization progresed. To our 
great dissapointment, however, the minc has been 
abandoncd, as the out-turn docs not pay for the 
labour; and consequently a railway extending 
for many milc-, togcither with the buildings 
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uscd by the miners, stand conspicuously on the 
mountain side as monuments showing that millions 
of yen have been fruitlessly spent for the exploita- 
tion of the mine. 

Indced, to view this scene is enough to excite the 
deepest sorrow in the minds of our fellow country- 
men. As, however, Kamaishi is not likely to be the 
only place in the cighty provinces where iron is to 
be found, it is possible that later on we may discover 
a minc that will give us the iron we desire. But if 
we find out for certain that no such mine exists, we 
shall be placed in a most unfortunate position. 
As our ill-fortune cannot be averted by human 
power, we must try to alleviate it by getting our 
supplies from foreign countries, so as be enabled 
to build our own ships. There is no reason why 
we should abandon this industry, even if we cannot 
produce any of the materials in this country. 
Leaving the question of iron, whether the statc- 
ment is true that there is none suitable in Japan, 
and that therefore it must be procured from abroad 
or whether there is an abundance of the metal, 
we have still to consider the supply of timber, 
which is another of the principal requisites in ship- 
building. Japan abounds in timber, and although 
in most of the South-western provinces, which are 
not mountainous, the timber is not of the best qua- 
lity, still this can be supplicd from Tosando, or 
Hokkaido, where trees of excellent quality and of 
great size grow soabundantly that the supply cannot 
beexhausted. Wehavefrequently heard, that as the 
mountain forests in the north have not been touched 
by man for several hundreds of years, the trees 
have been zllowed to fall to the ground and decay. 
Notwithstanding that timber is so plentiful in 
Japan, it is frequently imported fromtAmerica for 
shipbuilding. We have always regretted this. 
It is simply owing to the want of means for trans- 
portation that the superabundance of forests of 
Tosando and Hokkaido has not becn used for the 
construction of our vessels. Should this be reme- 
died, not only will the trees not be allowed to decay, 
but several thousands of ships can be constructed, 
so that Japan may acquire the reputation of having 
taken the best course to reach a high degree of civi- 
lization. These considerations often lead us to 
ponder on the necessity of laying railways through 
the most important parts of the Empire, and one 
reason would. be the extension of our maritime 
power. Although it is undeniable, that a railway 
is necessary for the perfection of the scheme, still, 
wecannot delay our shipbuilding till it is constructed. 
In the construction of ships, grcen wood must be 
avoided as far as possible, and the older the timber 
the better it is. Prior to the construction of the 
railway, thercfore, trees should be felled in the forests 
of ‘Tosando, Hokkaido, and othcr parts of the Em- 
pire so that they may be scasoned and fit for usc 
by the time the line is laid. Even supposing, 
that for some years railways do not run in the 
locality where the timber is produced, it is not likely 
to decay, but will improve in quality year by year. 
We hope that simultancously with the resolution to 


‘encourage the art of shipbuilding, measures will 


be taken to fell timber in various parts of the king- 
dom (no matter whether the means of transport are 
ready or not), so that when new roads are opened 
up there will bo an abundant supply of well seasoned 
timber ready for the construction of ships. 








The Naval Department has purchased a con- 


i sidcrable quantity of timber in Columbia to be used 


for shipbuilding. It is expected to arrive shortly in 


ja sailing ship.— Fit Shimpo. 
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PROFITS OF SILK CULTIVATION. 
(Translated from the Fiji Shinpe). 


A silk producer, writing to the above journal on 
the subject of silk and rice cultivation, says :— 
Since this country was opened to foreign trade in 
the 6th year of Kaye, thirty years have clapsed. 
During this period, the silk industry has greatly 
improved and consequently, the export has in- 
creased. This is a matter for congratulation. Some 
thirteen ycars ago, say in the 3rd year of Meiji, 
the total amount exported was something like 
12,105 bales. Twelve ycars after, in the 15th ycar 
of Meiji, the total amount sold to foreign houscs in 
Yokohama was 46,739 bales. This shows that in 
twelve years the production increased four-fold. 
To extend our foreign trade, it is neccessary to 
encourage the production of silk. We will endea- 
vour to explain the three main points that have to 


be taken into consideration :—First, the profits to 


be derived from silk cultivation when conducted 
on practical principles ; secondly, the means to be 
adopted to increase the production ; and thirdly, 
the market value of the silk. In Fukushima Ken 
we find that all the farmers cultivate silk, which they 
recl by hand, so that it is not uniform in thickness. 
But lately it has been greatly improved, and in con- 
sequence it realizes a better price than formerly. 
The increase in the value is about $100 per hundred 
kin. This goes to enrich the producer, not the 
merchant. Agriculture is the principal industry in 
Japan, and in this branch the cultivation of rice re- 
ceives the most attention. It is often asked whether 
it is more profitable to cultivate rice than silk. It 
would be interesting to compare the relative value of 
thetwo. Yamada-mura, a small village situated in 
Date-gori, Fukushima Kev, contains about one 
hundred and forty houses with but a small popula- 
tion. Here they annually produce about 25,000 
yen worth of silk, besides rice and wheat, ctc. 
This sum being equally divided, gives to each 
family an income of 175 yen 40 sen. According to 
the statement of a silk producer who has carried on 
the business successfully for the past seven years, 
one silk worm carton, contains about forty thousand 
eggs, of which on an average thirty-five thousand 
come to maturity, the remainder dying from discase 
or weakness during the thirty-five days from their 
commencing to cat. The amount of cocoons and 
the silk obtainable from them is as follows :—Good 
cocoons obtainable from one carton, 1 koku 1 to; 
silk obtainable from 1 sho of cocoons, 12 momme ; 
silk obtainable from 1 koku 1 to of cocoons, 1 
kwan 320 momme. ‘The price of the above at the 
rate of 5 yen per 100 momme, is 66 yen. Besides this 
we can obtain from onc carton, 2 fo of tama mayu, 
7 fo of kudsu mayu, 110 momme of kudsu ito, 
and 70 momme of kibiso ; all these amount to about 
4yen in value. The mulberry Icaves consumed by 
the worms from onc carton can be obtained from 
a plantation covering 1 fan 5 se of land, of cither 
good or ordinary soil. Now, if we divide the 70 yen 
received for the silk by 1 faz § se, we shall find 
that 1 fan of land represents 46 yen 66 sen 66 rin. 
To obtain 100 momme of the best class of silk, 18 
kwan, 938 momme of mulberry Icaves are required. 
The rice raised on a first-class, well irrigated farm, 
is 3 koku, § to per tan which, at the rate of 5 yeu 
per koku, gives us 17 yeu 50 sen. So we arrive at 


the conclusion that the profit derivable from the 


cultivation of silk exceeds that from rice by 29 yer 
16 sen GO rin per tan of land. Supposing, ther 


fore, that we devote 100,000 chobu of land to the 





certainly succeed. 
above is only obtainable on the best irrigated 


so we shall have to extend the cultivation of our 
forests. 





c. [sheep 4; and 
consumed in the 
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We base this calculation on the report of the veteran 


sill producer in question, There is no doubt that 
Other producers, who have not hi- 
skill and experience, may perhaps not be able to 
realize such a large profit as he docs. But if they 
take a litle trouble and are careful, they will 
‘The yicld of rice mentioned 


it is correct. 


farms. We believe that we have clearly shown the 
great advantage of silk cultivation over that of rice. 
In the second place, both oid and young can be 
employed in the industry, so long that they are not 
maimed. If is pleasant work even for the daughters 
of Kwasoku and Shisoku. If all classes were to 
take an interest in the production of silk there would 
be no difticulty in increasing the export, within the 
next twenty or thirty years, to 300,000 bales per 
annum. If this were done Japan would be enriched 
by onc hundred millions of yen or more. There are 
plentry of wild mulberry trees in every part of the 
country; in the west the Riukiu Islands produce 
them, in the north Hokkaido, Awomori, and Iwate, 
more espccially in the two last-mentioned places, 
they flourish abundantly. This being the case, there 
is no difficulty in starting their cultivation. Both 
poor and rich alike will derive benefit from it. If we 
make use of artificial heat for hatching the eggs, 
etc., the operation is completed within thirty-five or 
thirty-six days. There is no doubt but that this 
country can be greatly enriched by the encourage- 
ment of the silk industry. But there is still one 
factor that must be taken into consideration. That 
is the price of fucl. Sometimes steam engincs are 
used in reeling the silk, and at others it is done by 
manual labour. But on all occasions, fuel is more 


or less used. Supposing that a stack of fuel six feet 
square consisting of pieces of wood 1 shaku 8 sen 


long is required to produce one bale of silk; to 
produce 300,000 bales of silk per annum we should 


require three million bundles of fucl. ‘This would 


in the long run exhaust all the wood in the country, 


Thirdly, we find that as our silk has two thirds 


of the world for its customers, there will be no 
difficulty in disposing of hundreds of thousands of 


bales a year. If dishonest practices be given up 


and the quality of the silk improved, better prices 


will be paid for the produce. In the eighth year of 
Meiji the price of the best filature fell as low as 
$620, whilst in the following year it touched the 
highest price ever known, viz., $1,400. Let us take 
the average price obtainable for silk in Yokohama 
as$508.38 per 100 kr, then the cost of transport from 
the interior to the treaty port, packing, commissions, 
exchange feces, etc., will amount to $35.00, which 
deducted from the price leaves us $563.88. This, 
besides covering the cost of production, will leave 
us a handsome profit. We have thus shown the 
advantages of scriculture over the cultivation of 
tice, and it is to be hoped that every one will take 
a direct interest in this important industry. 





The total number of Japanese students receiving 
education in foreign countries, is 1,721; of these, 
192 are learning gencral medicine; 111, pharma- 
ceutic chemistry ; and 473, chemistry, law, etc. 

A rumor says that the Government contemplate 
enlarging the Yokosuka dockyard, changing its 
name, and making it into a naval arsenal. 

The amount of live stock consumed in Yokohama 
during April last was :—beeves, 164; calves, 52; 
pins, 324. The number of those 
oreign concession during the same 
month was :—beeves, 20 and 1,960 kin ; calfs, 2; 


Cultivation of silk we shall obtain yen 29,166,000. | sheep 7; deer, 1; and hares 47.—Fiji Shimpo. 
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NOTES FROM NATIVE PAPERS. 
—_q——_——_ 


Mr. Ishii, the Chief Secretary of the Public Works 
; Depariment, will shortly leave for Fusan, Korea. 
He-was received in a farewell audience by the Em- 
peror. 

The rules for conducting the official business of 
the Council of State are being modified. 

On the 1st and 2nd instant, the gunnery exami- 
nation of the naval cadets will take place at Yetchiu- 
jima, Tokiyo. 

The Shibunkwai (a socicty for promoting Japa- 
nese literature) has at present thirteen hundred and 
thirty-five members. The presidentship is held by 
H.1.H. Prince Arisugawa, and the vice-president- 
ship by Gencral Tani. 

Our Kiushiu contemporaries say that Mr. Shima- 
dzu, the cx-daimio of Satsuma, is devoting himself 
to the study of translations from foreign books. It 
was wants supposed that because he was living 
in retirement, he had given up all intcrest in polt- 
tical affairs. ‘The old aristocrat is reported to be 
on harmonious terms with the local authorities. 


The Ise Shimbun, the Uyeno Shimpo, and the 
Kiochiu Shimpo, published’ respectively in Miyei, 
Gumma, and Yamanashi Kee have been suspended 
by order of the Government. 


The latest news from Korea is to the effect that 
Mr. Pak, the late envoy to Japan, was suddenly 
deprived of his office as Aanin, which corresponds 
with the superintendent of the metropolitan police 
in Japan. ‘The cause is unknown, a rumor 
attributes it to his advanced opinions on matters 
connected with the negotiations carried on by Mr. 
Aston, respecting the Korean-English ‘lreaty. 
Mr. Pak is one of the most influential progres- 
sionists. Mr. Aston brought to his notice many 
questions respecting the tariff regulations, and de- 
manded to have it fixed at five per cent. But the 
Korean Government declined, saying that as the 
treaty between Korea and America is not yet rati- 
ficd, it cannot enter into any negotiation with him 
at present. Mr. Kim Ok-kyun and other Korean 
notables, who returned to Séul in company with 
Mr. Aston, intend visiting Japan again at an carly 
opportunity. 

With a view to improving the manufacture of 
silk and other woven fabrics, a certain person has 
pelidp ato the authorities for permission to send 
some females to China and England to learn the 
art. The authorities have, it is reported, decided 
to send about five hundred apprentices to China 
to begin with, as living is cheaper there than in 
England. 

The Korean Government has purchased Japan- 
ese copper and zinc to the value of yen 500,000, to 
make copper coins. 

A table for facilitating the calculation of the 
salaries of officers either by the month or day, has 
been ia phage in the Foreign Department and 
sent to His Majesty’s Legations and consulates 
abroad. 

H.1.M. the Mikado will shortly visit the Tama- 
gawa to witness the ayu fishing. 


Hitherto, prisoners suspected of high treason, on 
being acquitted, had their expenses for the journey 
home paid by the Department of Justice, but in 
the case of those imprisoned on account of the 
Fukushima affair they will be paid by the local 
authorities of Fukushima. 

H.E. Mr. Bingham, the U.S. Minister, and Gen- 
eral Foote, the U.S. Minister to Korea, went to see 
the wrestling at Kobikicho on Friday last.— tyr 
Shimbun. 

His Majesty the Mikado left the Palace at 8.30 
a.m. on the 3oth ultimo, and proceeded to the Hama 
Palace on a fishing excursion. He was accom- 
panied by the Minister of the Imperial Household 
and other notables. 

Preparations are being made by the authorities 
to establish a hospital within the precincts of the 
Japanese Consulate at In-chhén, Korea. 


There are at present about one hundred and 
twenty Japanese residing in the Hawaiian Islands. 
They are reported to be well off in every respect. 
When Mr. Sugi, the Vice-Minister of the Imperial 
Household Department, visited the islands, there 
was a 
Nicht 


eat demonstration of joy among them.— 
Richi Shimbun, 
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CHESS PROBLEM. 





By Dr. S. Gorn. 
BLACK. 





WHITE. 


White to play and mate in 3 moves. 


Correct solution of Chess Problém of 14th April, 
by Pu. Kuert, received from “W.H.S.” 








METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
——__»—___—_——_- 
For Weex Becinninc Fripay, APRit 27TH 13833. 


Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hong6, Tokiyo, Japan. 
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CLoupy CLoupY rainy 


REMARKS. 
Heavy line represents barometer. 
Light contiovous line—maximum and minimum thermometers. 
-——- —— - - — —- ——-— represents velocity of wind. 
percentage of humidity. 

The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level 
of the sea. 

* Rain in Inches. t¢ Direction of Wind. +t Weather. 

Maximum velocity of wind 38.0 miles per hour oa Saturday 
at 9 p.m. 

The bighest 
Inches on Friday at 11 p.m., and the lowest was 39.653 inches on 
Sunday at 6 a.m. 

The highest temperature for the week was 74.2 on Sunday, and 
the lowest was 45.0 0n Thursday. The maximum and minimum 
for the corresponding week last year were 74.7 and 44.4 
respectively. 

The total amount of rain for the week was 1.456 inches, against 
1.84 inches for the ing week of last year, 
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SHIPPING. 
——_—_.¢——___ 
FREIGHTS. 

The enquiry for coastwise tonnage still exists, 
but shipmasters’ views arc too high to admit 
of business ensuing; various irregular quotations 
having been made during the week for one and the 
same voyage also tends to raise notions of value, 
and until some concession be made on one side or 
the other—and charterers can scarcely afford to 
concede—engagements are rot likely to take place. 
The American ship Chocorua has at last sailed for 
lloilo; the decisions in the Court, in the matter 
of claims made against her for alleged ship damage, 
freeing her from all responsibility, have excited 
considerable comment. 





ARRIVALS. 

Valparaiso, German barque, 486, Meyer, 28th 
April,—Takao 13th April, Sugar.—Tai Tuk 
Tong. f 

Kiushiu Maru, Japanese steamer, 527, Frahm, 
29th April,—Nobiru, General.—Mitsu Bishi 
M. S.S. Co. 

Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 447, Matsu- 
moto, 2gth April, Yokkaichi, es pt 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Santa Clara, American ~~ 1,473, D. H. Rivers, 
29th April,—New York 24th Bveabee, Kero- 
= and General.—China and Japan Trading 

°. 

Godavery, French steamer, 845, Du Temple, 3oth, 
Apr —dten ong jae April, Mails and 
General.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Arabic, British steamer, 2,787, W. G. Pearne, 1st 
May,—San Francisco roth April, Mails and 
General.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Kworio Maru, Lo ewe steamer, 597, G. Withers, 
ist May,—Yokkaichi 3oth April, General.— 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co, 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,229, C. 
Young, 1st May,—Hakodate 28th April vid 
ose ama, General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. 

a.” 


Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,146, R. Swain, 
on May.—Shanghai 25th April and s, 
ails and General.—Mits Bishiu M. S.S. Co. 
Mosser, British steamer, 1,323, Longley, 4th May. 
London vid Hongkong 27th April, General. 
Smith, Baker & Co. 
Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 448, Matsu- 
oy eae sth May,—Yokkaichi, General.—Mitsu 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 





DEPARTURES. 

Sumatra, British steamer, 1,406, J. Fairtlough, 
29th April,—Hongkong, viA Kobe and Naga- 
saki, Mails and General.—P. & O. S. N. Co. 

Taganoura Maru, Japanese stcamer, 448, Matsu- 

aor goth April,—Yokkaichi, General.— 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,133, A. F. 
Christensen, a April,—Kobe, Mails and 
General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Sophie, Russian brig, 330, 1st May,—North Paci- 
fic.—Putz. 


Chocorua, American ship, 1133» E. A. Locke, 2nd 
May,—Kobe, General. - Illies & Co. 

Austria, British bark, 1,105, Dakin, 2nd May,— 
Manila, Ballast.—Frazar& Co. 

Genkai Maru, rr ese steamer, 1,084, G. W. 
Conner, 2nd May,—Shanghai and ports, Mails 
and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 448, Matsu- 
moto, 2nd May,—Yokkaichi, Gencral.— Mitsu 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 


reading of the barometer of the week was 30.330 Clara Babuyan, British bark, 343. Wm. Dick, 3rd 


May,—Guam, Ballast.—Boyes & Co. 

Arabic, British steamer, 2,787, W. G. Pearne, 3rd 
May,—Hongkong, Mails and General.—O. & 
oO. es. Co. 


Horai Maru, J 


ese steamer, 407, 4th May,— 
Yokkaichi, 


eral.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 



























Saghalien, Russian schooner, 89, Johnsen, 4th May, 
—Kurile Islands.—R. Clarke. 

Otome, Amcrican schooner, 30, Nicols, 4th May, 
—Kurile Islands.—Owston, Snow & Co. 

Takasago Maru, My pe steamer, 1,229, C. 
Young, 4th May,—Hakodate, Mails and 
General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 


PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 

Per apanese steamer Taganoura Maru, from 
Yokkaichi :—170 Japanese. 

Per- French steamer Godavery, from Hong- 
kong :—H.E. General Ida Yudzuru and family, 
Messrs. Kamasaki, Tanabe, Tato, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ando Saro, Mrs. Rin Yamashita, Mrs. Fitzgérald, 
Miss Sato, Messrs. de Lucy Fossaricu, Geen, M. 
B. Clitz, Field, F. B. Barry, Vemura, L. Siméon, 
Mimisawa, Sakai, Yamagata, Minakami, Kuwa- 
bara, and T. Obana in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, from 
Kobe :—Mrs. Page, 3 children and servant, Messrs. 
C. A. W. Pamall, Colgate Baker, A. S. S. Aldrich 
and 4 Japanese in cabin; and 184 Japanese in 
steerage. 

Per British steamer Arabic, from San Fran- 
cisco :—General T. B. Van Buren, Ju oO. N. 
Denny and wife, Mr. J. S. Freason and family, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ludwig, Mrs. A. M. Dennan, 
Messrs. Okai, W. Webb, Brown, W. J. Cruick- 
shank, R. H. Smith, H. V. Love, Jno. Middleton, 
H. J. Hunt, and Marshall Bazing in cabin. For 
Hongkong: Mr. J. Ludlum in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Kworio Maru, from Yok- 
kaichi :—150 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Tak Maru, from 
Hakodate vid Oginohama :—131 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Afaru, from Shang- 
hai :—Miss Alexander, Messrs. F. Grunwald, A. 
Ilbert, Sordon, Winckler, Orth, N. F. Smith, W. 
W. Dodds, F. M. McNair, W. Barrie, R. Jaffray, 
D. Hamilton, L. Taylor, A. Vietch, Rev. P. K. 
Tyson, Cudracts, Mentogo, lino, Hamao, Takeda, 

oshida, Hirooka, and Takagi in cabin; and 5 
Chinese and 274 app in steerage. For San 
Francisco: Pére Van Urtherphe in cabin. 


DEPARTED. 
Per British steamer Sumatra, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki:—Rev, C. T. Blanchet, 


Mrs. Wong Puay Choon, Messrs. M. Bottini, J. 
De Rossi, \W. G. Aston, Cheang Tien Luen, and 
Wong Puay Coong in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Genkai Maru, for Shang- 
hai an :—General and Mrs. Foote, Judge 
and Mrs. Denny, Mr. and Mrs. F. B. Cunninyrham, 
Mr. and Mrs. Fearon and family, Mr. and Mrs. 
Yeo and family, Mrs. Drennan, Mes. Center, Mrs. 
Maury, Miss Maida, Dr. Gulick, Messrs. J. i: 
Howard, W. W. Bowen, P. L. Jouy, J. H. Allcock, 
H. V. Love, C. S. Sendder, H: J. Hiaat, A. Ana- 
toley, J. Chambers, Yohura, Ishii, Yoshida, S. 
Saito, N. Sadayama, H. Manabe, G. Mitsui, K. 
Fomoda, Sakabe, J. Sugiyama, and Wong Chi 
Hoh in cabin. 





CARGOES. 
Per British steamer Sumatra, for Hongkong viA 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Silk, for London, 27 bales. 





REPORTS. 


The Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Cap- 
tain A. F. Christensen, reports leaving Kobe on 
the 27th April, with strong S.E. winds to Rock 
Island and thick rainy weather; thence to port 
strong S.W. winds and thick rainy weather with 
heavy sea. Arrived at 8.30 a.m. on the 29th ; 
passed P. & O. steamer off Kanonsaki. 

The British steamer Arabic, W. G. Pearne, 
reports leaving San Francisco on the April roth 
at2 p.m. Arrived at Yokohama on the 3oth April, 
* The Japanese steamer Kworio Maru, Captain 
Withers, reports having experienced variable 
winds and rain during the first part, and fine clear 
weather with light northerly winds on the latter 
part of the passage. 


The Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, Captain 
C. Young, reports leaving Hakodate on the 28th 
April, with strong southerly breeze and rainy 
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weather; arrived at Oginohama on the 2gth April, at 
4-45 p.m. Left that port on the goth April, at 5.30 
a.m. with fresh E. and N.E. breeze and rainy weather 
o Inoboye; thence to port moderate N.W. breeze, 
and clear weather. Arrived in Yokohama on the 
Ist May, at 0.30 noon. 

The Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, Captain R. 
Swain, reports leaving Shanghai on the 25th 
April, at 12.40 p.m. with light southerly wind, 
dense fog, and rainy weather. Arrived at Nagasaki 
on the 27th April, at 8.15 a.m. Left that port on 
the 27th April, at midnight with light S.S.W. winds, 
thick rainy weather, heavy thunder and lightning. 
Arrived at Kobe on the 2gth April, at 4.30 p.m. 
Left that port on the ist May, at 6 p.m. and ex- 
perinced light easterly winds and fine weather on 
the first part of p e, and fresh east winds and 
cloudy weather on the latter. Arrived at Yoko- 
hama on the 3rd instant, at 5.30 a.m. 

The British steamer Mosser, Captain I-ongley, 
reports ae J fine weather up to 2nd instant; 
thence easterly and thick weather. Arrived at 
Yokohama on the 4th instant, at 3.30 p.m. 





VESSELS ON THE BERTH. 
Breconshire, for ondon—Quick Despatch.— 
Adamson, Bell & Co. 
Glenavon, for New York vid Suez Canal—During 
May.—Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
Glenfruin, for New York vid Suez Canal—During 
May.—Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
Lord of the Isles, for New York vid Suez Canal— 
uick Despatch.—Smith, Baker & Co. 
Lydia, for Havre and Hamburg—Quick Despatch. 
imon, Evers & Co. 
Mensaleh, for Hongkong—6th May, at g a.m.— 
Messageries Maritimes Co. 
Minerva, for Hakodate—Quick Dispatch.—H. 
MacArthur. 

Pembrokeshire, for New York viA Suez Canal— 
Quick Despatch.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 
Tokio Maru, for Shanghai and ports—oth May, 

at 6 p.m.—Mitsu Bent MSS Co. , 


VESSELS FOR JAPAN. 
SAILED. 

Abner Coburn, American ship—New York gth 
December. 

Alice D. Cooper, American ship, 1,393—Philadcl- 
phia, 4th November. 

Alice M. Minott, American ship, 1,094—New 
York 31st October. 

Annie H. Smith, American ship, 1,504—New 
York 14th February. 

Auguste, German schooner—Takao 17th April. 

City of Philadelphia, American ship, 1,458—New 

York 14th November. 

Cyprus, British bark, 1,091—New York 3rd 
August.—At Hongkong repairing. 

Elisabeth, American ship—New York oth Dec- 
ember. 

Galveston, German 
N.S.W. 3rd April. 

Gor. Goodwin (Hiogo), American ship—New 
York 22nd pene a6 

Granite State, American ship, 1,684—New York 
goth January. 

Grecian, American ship, 1,677—New York 1oth 
January. 

Guy C. Goss, American barque, 1,572—New York 
13th November. 

Isaac Reed, American ship, 1,550—New York 4th 
November. 

Facob E. Ridgeway, American ship—New York 
8th December. . 

F. V. Troop, British ship—New York 17th March. 

Matchless, American ship, 1,198—New York sth 
August.—Spoken, 27th August, 38 N. 36 W. 

Normandy, American ship, 1,209—New York 17th 
March. 

Northern mage ie (Nagasaki), British bark, 1,379 
—New York 13th October. 

Paul Fones, American ship, 1,257—New York 
17th March.—China or japan, 


barque, 619—Newcastle, 


Go 









LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
——_q———_- 


IMPORTS. 


‘There has been more doing in Yarns, and sales 
during the week amount to some 1,750 bales. Prices 
for Medium quality are again firmer. A few small 
sales of Shirtings have been made, but prices have 
notimproved. In Mousselines and Victoria Lawns 
there has been more doing, but other Goods call for 
no special comment. Woollens generally are quite 
nominal, and there is but little doing in Metals. 


COTTON YARNS. 


PER PKTL. 
Nos. 16to 24, Common to Medium- = -_ $25.50 to 28.25 
Nos. 16 to 24, Good to Best- = 29.00 to 30.50 


Bombay, No. 20, Good to Best - - 25.50 to 28.25 
Nos. 2S to 32, Common to Medium- = - _- 31.50 to 32.50 
Nos. 28 to 32, Good to Best- = == «432.75 to 34.75 
Nos. 3S to 42 - : - ° 35-50 to 37.50 
COTTON PIECE GOODS. 
PER Piece. 

Grey Shirtings—S{B, 38} to 3ginches - $1.70 to 2.20 
Grey Shirtings—glb, 38} to 45 inches - 1.90 to 2.40 
T. Cloth—7h, 24 yards, 32inches- 9 - 1.42} to 1.55 
Indigo Shirting—12 yacds, gyinches - 1.55 to 1.65 
Prints—Assorted, 24 yards, 30 inches - 1.25 to 2.40 
Cotton—lItalians and Sateens Black, 32. ras vano. 

inches - - - - = + 0.07 to0.09 
Turkey Reds—2 to 2}Th, 24 yards, 300 ren risce. 

inches - = + = ee ES to tg 
Turkey Reds—2} to 238, 24 yards, 30 

inches - - = + = = 1.45 to1!.60 
Turkey Reds—3I, 24 yards, 30 inches - 1.65 to 1.S0 
Velvets—Black, 35 yards, 22 inches 


- 6.00 to 6.90 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches - 


0.72} to 0.So 
Taffachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches - 1.75 to 2.07} 


WOOLLENS. 
Plain Orleans, 40-32 yards, 32inches - $3.80 to 5.25 
Figured Orleans, 29-31 yards, 31 inches- 3.25 to 4.00 


Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 30 inches-  - 
Mousselines de Laines—Crape, 24 y 
30 inches - - - 


0.18 to 0.30 


= 0.14} to 0.15} 


Mousselines de Laines—lItajime, 24 

yards,zjoinches - - - = 0.18} to0.25 
Mousselines de Laines—Yuren, 24 

yards, joinches - - + - 0.30 to0.37} 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 yards, sG inches - 0.30 too45 
Cloths— Presidents, 54 yards, 56 inches- 0.40 to 0.50 
Cloths—Union, 54 yards, 56 inches - 0.30 to0.55 
Blankets—Scarlet and Green, 6 to si, 

perb - - - - = 0.35 too.40 

IRON. 
PRR PICEL, 

Flat Bars, dinch- - + + = ~ $2.50 to2.S5 
Flat Bars, }inch-  - - + = 2.95 to 3.05 
Round and square uptojinch - - 2.95 to 3.05 
Nailrod, assorted- = 9 - + + 2.25 to 2.60 
Nailrod, small size + 3 - - + 2.85 to3.00 


KEROSENE. 

Since last issue, the Oil Market has been quite 
lifeless, no sales being reported. Deliveries have 
been 8,000 cases, leaving a Stock of 442,000 cases 
sold and unsold, including the-cargo of the Santa 
Clara. Quotations are nominal. 


PER Cass. 
Dewees = © 25 © © = $1.87} 
Other brands - 2 + + © 1.78 to 1.80 


SUGAR. 

Free arrivals and a depressed Market have had 
the anticipated effect of lowering prices. This is 
most noticeable in Formosa Browns, of which 
Stocks are rapidly accumulating. 


PER PCC. 
White, No.t -  - - + + = + $8.50 to 9.00 
White, No.2 - - - - = «© S.cotoS.50 
White, No.3 - - - += + = 7.25 to 8.00 
White, No. 4 - - - - - = 6.25 to 6.75 
White, No.5 - + + + + © §.25 to 5.50 
Brown Formosa =e * == 3.80 t0 3.90 


gle 


EXPORTS. 
SILK. 

Business has again fallen off. The Settlements 
recorded are 149 piculs only. Prices are well 
maintained, especially for anything having preten- 
sions to quality. The Sumatra took 27 bales for 
London, bringing the total up to 27,010 bales; and 
the Afensaleh, leaving to-morrow, is expected to 
take a fair quantity. Arrivals are not on a par 
with Settlements, and the Stock is again slightly 
reduced. 


Hanks—No.rand2- - - - + None 

Hanks—No.2 - - - + - = - &5t0to 530 
Hanks—No.2}- - - + - = 4$0to490 
Hanks—No 3 and lIaferior- - - - 430to glo 
Filatures—Ext®- - - - - - 6G 
Filatures—No.1,10tos3- - - - None 

Filatures—No.1,14t016-  - - + 610to 630 
Filatures—-No.2- - - -° + = 590 to 600 
Kakedas—Extra- - - - - + 6300 630 
Kakedas—No. t- - - - += «= §90to Goo 
Kakedas—No.2- - - - - = s60to0570 
Kakedas—Inferior - - - - - 6000539 
Hamatsky—1 and2 - - -+- - = 450to4%0 
Hamatsky—3 and Inferior- - - - 330 t0 420 

TEA. 


Arrivals of New Crop made their appearance on 
the Market on the 2nd instant, and up to date 
about 180 piculs-have found purchasers at rates 
ranging from $29 to $35. Settlements of old Teas, 
since our last issue, have amounted to 375 piculs, 
making the total for the season 169,495 piculs, 
against 181,081 piculs for the season 1881-82. The 
P. M. S.S. Company has raised the rate of freight 
per City of Peking (sailing May 15th) to 5 cents 
per Ib. gross. Four Suez Canal steamers have been 
advertised for despatch to New York during this 
month ; rates of freight arc at present unknown. 


EXCHANGE. 
There has been hardly any change to report in 
rates during the week, the business transacted has 


been chiefly in Bank paper, and rates at the close 
are firm. 


Sterling—Bank Billsondemand - - - 3/73 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’sight - - - 3/3} 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight- - - 3/33 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight- - - 3/S} 
On Paris—Banksight- - - - +459 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight - - 4.71 
On Hongkong—Bank sight- - - ~- o0/odis. 
On HongkongPrivate 10 days’ sight - - 20/odis. 
On Shanghai—Bank sight - - - -722 
On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight - — -_ 733 


On New York——Bank Bills on demand - 8S} 
On New York—Private 30 days’ sight-  - Sq 
On San Francisco—Bank Billson demand - SS} 
On San Francisce—Private 30 days’ sight - Sg 





KINSATSU QUOTATIONS. 





YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

The Yokosuka steamers leave the English 
Hatoba daily at 8.15 and 10.15 a.m., and 12.15, 
2.30, and 4.15 p.m.; and leave Yokosuka at 7.30 
and 9.00 a.m., 12.00 m., and 1.30 and 4.00 p.m. 

Steamers also leave Benten for Yokosuka at 8.50 
and 10.15 a.m.; and 12.30, 2.30, and 4.15 p.m. 
These steamers leave Yokosuka at 7.30 and 9.00 
a.m., 12.00 m., and 1.30, and 4.00 p.m. 
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E.P. & W. BALDWIN, 


Tis Prate axp Suret Tron MANUFACTURERS. 

Works :—Wilden, near Stourport; Swindon, 
near Dudley; Horsley Field, Wolverhampton. 
London Office :—4, Corbet Court, Gracechurch 
Street, E.C. 


ROOT'’S PATENT 


| 
TUBULOUS STEAM BOILER, 


Safe, Economical, and Easy of Transport in 
Mountainous Countries. 


Knap’s Patent Mechanical STOKERS, appli- 
cable to all kinds of Boilers and Furnaces ; 


For the excellence of our Manufactures, we | economical and smoke consuming. 


have received following AWARDS :— 

Vienna Exhibition, 1873, Diploma of Merit. 

South African Exhibition, 1877, Gold Medal. 

Paris Exhibition, 1878, Gold Medal.* 

Sydney Exhibition, 1879, First-class Diploma. 

Melbourne Exhibition, 1881, First2lass Award. 

© The ONLY ONE awarded to any Tin Plate Manufacturer. 

Sole Export Agent—Brooxer, Dorr & Co., 

Corbet Court, London, E.C. 


May rst, 1883. 


we mR 


The Patent Steam Boiler Company, 


HeEneaGe STRET, BrRMINGHAM. 
May rst, 1883. 


FOR SALE. 


GOR SALE, Volumes lumes No. 1 and 2 of the 
“ China Review,” bound in Half Calf, and 


in good condition. 


Apply to the Yapan Mail Office. 
Yokohama, May 2nd, 1883. 


HE “JAPAN DAILY MAIL.” is now the 
largest newspaper published in Japan. 
The paper is issued every morning and im- 
mediately delivered in the Settlement and Bluff. 
A new rate of charges for Advertisements has 
been devised on a very moderate scale, and the 
Paper has a good and increasing circulation. 
The “ Jarax Datty Mart” is the only Morn- 
ing Paper published in Yokohama in the 
English language, and is the only English paper 
delivered at places of Business during Office 
Hours on the day of publication. Advertisers 
will therefore see that the “ Jarax Dairy Mart” 
offers unusual facilities for public announcce- 
ments. 
OFFICE, 72, Mats Street, YOKOHAMA. 


Yokohama, 1st May, 1883. 
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OSEPH GILLOTT'’S STEEL PENS. Gold 


“a> Wee 
TRADE MARK On SS x GLASS OW SY every casting. 
ees 
i> 


CEH 


acfarlane’s Castings. 


Plain and Ornamental for Rain Water and Building purposes. 








Railings, Standards, Fountains, = Verandahs, 
Gates, W.H.Basins, Lamps, Covered Ways, 
Balconies, Urinals, Spandrils, Bandstands, 
Panels, Closets, Columns, Conservatories, 
Stairs, Dust Bins, Windows, Structures. 





DECORATIVE TREATMENT BY PAINTING AND GILDING. 


FIRST CLASS AWARD 
INTERNATIONAL SANITARY EXHIBITION. 
Illustrated Catalogue, Price List, and Estimates on application. 


WALTER MACFARLANE & CO. GLASGOW. 
Architectural, Sanitary and General Ironfounders. 
CONTRACTORS by Appointment to Her Majesty’s War Department. 











3 ecishaatel Soe Sendiy 0 conbery past, te of the 
manufacture. 


OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Medal, 
OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Paris, 
OSEPH GILLOTT'SS STEEL PENS. 1878. 


May ist, 1883. 


PERFUMERY;, 


best Part 
¢ ite parity and ureat eaccllence 
obtained Kune Prize Medals, _— par diag 
Vienaa, Puiladel; 


ONLY GOLD MEDAL~PARIS, 1878, 
TWO SILVEA CASDALS ANO “FIRST GROER OF sAERIT,” 
_MELEOURNE, 1881. 


N ATKINSON'S CHOICE PERFUMES FOR 


Ls Drrtotey HANDKERCHIEF. 


Lt White Rose, F eet aut ou nen 
Op»panex, Jockey Club, 


Magnelis, Teamin, Weod Violet, Gola | Medal Eouquet, 
‘ other odoars, of the finest quality only. 


ATKINSO‘’ 3 FLORIDA | WATER, 


) @ most fragran’ Porfame distilled from 


A ATKINSON'S QUININE HAIR LOTION, : 
| Serene ee erases 
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DEATH. 
On the sth May, in the joth year of his age, Mr. De 
Brecac, First Interpreter, French Legation, Tokiyo. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Dvrine the past week the Government of Japan 
have issued a Notification revising some, and 
rescinding others, of the National Bank Regula- 
tions enacted in 1876. “This Notification, toge- 
ther with the Regulations for Bills of Exchange 
and Promissory Notes published last December, 
and the rules for the establishment of the Central 
Bank, enable us to understand pretty clearly the 
financial programme which it is intended tc 
pursue for the present at all events. In the 
first place, it may be briefly stated that the 
principal purpose of the changes made in the Bank 
Regulations is to provide for withdrawing from 
circulation all the paper they have issued, such 
withdrawal to be effected within the period for 
whichthe Banks’ charters were originally granted 
—ie. twenty yeais, from 1876 to 1896. Of this 
period, thirteen ycars have still torun, and as the 
amount of bank paper in circulation is, approxi- 


drawn ¢ach ycar is about 2,600,000. We are} obtained afund suflicienttoredeem 4} per cent.of 
not in a position 40 quote these figures with| that paper every year. Assuming that the total 


entire accuracy, because the aggregate number 
of Ainsa/su issued by the National Banks is 
somewhat in excess of the limit fixed by regula- 
tion. The excess, however, is insignificant— 
about 1} millions—and as it is attributable to 
exceptional privileges conferred on the Fifteenth 
Bank only, it docs not demand special ‘con- 
sideration in this context. 


What, then, is the method to be pursued in 
effecting the withdrawal of the Banks’ paper? 
To begin with, a fund amounting to fifty per 
cent. of that paper is already theoretically avail- 
able for the purpose. The sense in which we 
employ the term “theoretically ” will be pre- 
sently apparent. First, however, let us explain 
whence this fund is derived. When the National 
Banks were established, it was provided in their 
charters that twenty per cent. of their capital 
should be set aside as a reserve fund for re- 
deeming their notes, and that the maximum 
issue of the latter should be eighty per cent. of 
the capital. Thus for every 80 kinsafss issued, 
20 were held in reserve. Further, it was provided 
that the Banks should set aside ten per cent. of 
their annual profits to form a special reserve, 
until the aggregate of the sums thus set aside 
amount to twenty per cent. of their capital. It 
does not appear to have been distinctly provided 
that this special reserve was to be considered as 
applicable to purposes of redemption. Hence we 
speak of its employment for that purpose as 
“theoretical.” In point of fact, the special fund 
itself is not to be thus employed, but only the in- 
terest on it. Of this, however, more anon. At the 
present moment, then, if the Banks have obered 
the terms of their charters, they ought to have; 
lying in their vaults, 40 per cent. of their capital, 
or 50 per cent. of their total note issues. Whe- 
ther they have, or have not, need not be ccn- 
sidered here. 

» * e 

How, then, are these reverses to be employed ? 
Are they to be taken out of the Banks’ vaults 
and applicd forthwith to purposes of redemp- 
tion? By no means. The programme does 
contemplate taking them out of the vaults, but 
only with the object of purchasing public loan- 
bonds. ‘These will then be lodged with the 
Treasury, and the interest accruing on them 
will be annually applied to recalling a portion of 
the Banks’ paper. ‘The rate of mtcrest payable 
on loan bonis at present may be regarded as 9 





paper issues of the Banks are 33,600,000 yer, 
four and a half per cent. of this sum gives us 
1,512,000 yen as the quantity annually re- 
deemed under this item. 


e 
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Next, it is ordered that in future the National 
Banks shall pay into the Treasury, every year, a 
portion of their annual profits amounting to 2 
per cent. of their capital or 2} per cent. of their 
note issue. From this source, then, will be 
derived another yearly sum of 840,000 yen, 
which added to the previous sum (1,512,000 sen) 
gives us a total of 2.352,000 fea. We have 
scen at the outset that the amount annually re- 
quired to complete the redemption in 13 years, 
is 2,600,000. Thus the sum which appears to 
be provided by the new Regulations falls short 
of that actually required by 248,000 sen. We 
cannot do more’ than note this deficiency. 
Presumably it will be met from other sources, 
but these are not explained by the Regulations, 
from which alone we derive our information. 


e 
e e 


Three points will probably strike our readers 
in examining the new scheme. The first is that 
the volume of Japan's’ paper.currency will not 
be largely effected by it. The Avasafsx actually 
withdrawn from circulation every sear will be 
less than onc million yea—that is to say, they 
will be limited to the sums (2} per cent.) taken 
from the profits of the Banks. Bevond this the 
operation will be one of exchange. Bank paper 
will be replaced by Treasury notes. To state 
the case approximately in figures—by the year 
186, the thirty-three millions of bank-paper now 
in circulation will have been replaced by twenty- 
two millions of Government notes, and the whole 
volume of the currency will have been dimini- 
shed by eleven millions. We presume that a 
more drastic measure than this is not considered 
either feasible or advisable. The contraction of 
the currency is an operation which demands 
great deliberation and care. If the Treasury's 
notes be withdrawn in the same ratio as that 
Proposed in the case of the Banks, the volume 
of the currency will be reduced to go million 
yen by 1896. 

e . e 
The second point is, that in applying the 
i Banks’ reserves according to the method here 
explained—/.c., in taking them out of the Banks’ 
strong-rooms, where they are now supposed to 


mately, 33,600,000 sew, the sum to be with- percent. Hence from this source there will be be lying idle, and employing them to purchase 
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Joan-bonds—the volume of the currency in 
actual circulation will be saddenly and sensibly 
increased. There are presumably reposing to- 
day in the vaults of the Banks about sixtecn 
million yen, which, so far as their effect upon the 
currency is concerned, might be burned or cast 
into the sea. Are these to be suddenly 
thrown upon -the market? If so, they can 
scarcely fail to produce considerable deprecia- 
tion. It is not, indeed, impossible that of the 
special reserve fund hitherto set apart from the 
yearly profits of the Banks, a large portion may 
have been already invested in loan-bonds. The 
directors of a bank would naturally’ prefer such 
an investment to keeping the Xixsafsu idle. 
Bat this hypothesis cannot be extended to the 
ordinary reserve fund, since that, according to 
the Regulations, must necessarily have been 
kept in the form of Treasury notes. Under 
the most favorable aspect, then,—assuming 
the correctness of the calculation we have 
based upon the terms of the recent Notifica- 
tion—the bulk of the currency will receive 
an addition of eight million yx as an initiatory 
step towards the withdrawal of the paper issued 
by the National Banks. Possibly—indeed we 
may say, probably—some plan has been devised 
to obviate the disturbance such a proceeding 
must cause in exchange values. But we have 
no information beyond that furnished by the 
Notification, and are consequently unable to say 
anything on this point. 
e*e * 

In the third place, it will occur to the public 
that the Banks are somewhat harshly treated in 
all this. They wiil have to pay out of their 
profits every year a sum amounting to 2 per cent. 
of their total capital. Against this, however, we 
have to set the fact that they will no longer be 
obliged to keep up their special reserve fund. 
Their yearly appropriations on that account 
must have absorbed a considerable share cf their 
profits—probably not much less than the sum 
they will be obliged to pay under the new 
system. It is true that these special reserves 
were limited to a maximum of one-fifth of their 
capital, and that the process of bringing them 
up to that limit went on by annual payments 
amounting to one-tenth of the Barks’ profits. 
But it is not difficult to compare, approximately, 
what the Banks are supposed to have been doing 
in the past with what they are required to do in the 
future. In order thata bank, by annually setting 
aside one-tenth of its profits, may accumulate a 
Freserve equal to one-fifth of its capital in 20 years, 
it must realize a clear profit of 10 per cent. on 
that capital. Thus a bank which up to the 
present has only succeeded in doing this—the 
least it was obliged to do—will now have to 
incvease its yearly profits by one per cent. in 
order to satisfy the Treasury's annual demands. 
Banks whose affairs have been more prosperous 
will feel the change less. Under any circum- 
stances the National Banks have made—or ought 
to have made—so much hay already at the public 
expense that they ought not to complain. And, 
so far as we have been able to learn, they do 
not complain. Had there been any prospect of 


Tur table we have printed above, showing the 
market values of Capitalized Pension and Loan 
Bonds during the past three months, conveys 
information apart from the mere prices of the 
bonds. It shows that Government securities 
have steadily appreciated all through the 
current year. It will be fresh in the minds 
of the public, how, when Atnsafsu were at 
a discount of 45, thcir depreciation was cited as 
an infallible symptom of this country's evil 
plight. We used to be told then that the fluc- 
tuations in the market value of Government 
paper were an index of the financial condition, 
as trustworthy, in their way, as the readings on 
a barometer. Elaborate calculations were also 
published to show how seriously the property 
of the nation was diminished by this deprecia- 
tion, and how much the purchasing power of 
the revenue of the State would be augmented if 
currency could be brought to bear a respectable 
ratio to specic. If only depreciation could be 
reduced to fifteen or twenty per cent., endless 


obtaining an extension of their notc-issuing 
powers at the expiration of their present charter, 
the measures now adopted would doubtless be 
received with dissatisfaction. But there was no 
such prospect, and their sharcholders probably 
feel that the terms arranged are as favorable as 
could have been anticipated. 
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It might be expected that if the details of 
this scheme had become known three months 
ago—if speculators, official or private, had dis- 
covered that within a short time from ten to 
fifteen million yee worth of loan-bonds would 
be purchased by the Banks—the market value 
of that species of security would have largely 
improved. This, however, has not been the case, 
at least to a degree at all commensurate with the 
probable influence of such a prospect. Turning 
to our Japanese files, we find the following quo- 


tations for loan-bonds :— 
TEN PERCEXYTS. SEVEN PER CENTS. SIX PER CEXTS. 
we 67 





Perea, aon — ae rile advantages were promised, and the Minister of 
Mack (oe eos ‘6 | Finance was urged, by every possible species of 
hash goth. - ge . Teas persuasion, to try and compass that result. It 
April qth... Haran “I 30.70 |appears, however, that he was working quietly 
April 18th...... 96 vores 92-79 | but steadily all the while—recalling as many 
May 10th ......900.5 o....-eee BE 72 notes as possible and accumulating a specie 


It will be seen from this table that the market 
values of these three classes of securities have 
steadily appreciated during the past three months 
—the second half of April excepted. _ There 
has been no sudden fluctuation until the issue 
of the recent Notification, when an almost 
immediate rise of from 3 to 4 per cent. took 
place. We note this fact with interest, because 
it furnishes a complete answer to those who 
maintain that certain officials enjoying the con- 
fidence of the Minister of Finance take advantage 
of their fore-knowledge and by their speculations 
produce fluctuations fatal to commercial pros- 
perity. If there be any such persons, and if 
they have let slip such an unique opportunity as 
that furnished by the new Regulations for the 
National Banks, they are the clumsicst operators 
in the universe. ; 


reserve. Xinsafsu began to go up. They had 
the incredible impertinence to contradict the 
predictions of the censors, and to be affected by 
measures which had not previously received the 
latter's approval. They began to go up, and 
what is more, they went on going up. What 
was the meaning of it? Ifthe market values 
of Government securities are really an index of 
the financial condition, then there was no escap- 
ing the conclusion that the financial condition 
d improved, and thatthe measures adopted 
by the Government had accomplished something 
of the much desired result. But anything was 
preferable to admitting that—any alternative was 
easier than to give the Government of Japan 
credit for doing a good thing. . 

Non amo te, Sabidi, nec possum dicere quare 

Hec tantum possum dicere non amo te. 

* 


re 

The earliest resource was to predict a speedy 
and fatal reaction. Like the unfortunate victim 
of the seven devils, the last state of Ainsa/su 
should be worse than the first. Kinsafsu, how- 
ever, not only began to go up, and went on 
going up, but actually stayed up! Nothing 
then remained but a crusade against imaginary 
official speculators. Specie sales, dishonestly 
carried on by members of the Government for 
purposes of private gain, were declared to have 
produced a fictitious appreciation, causing, at 
the same time, fluctuations fatal to commercial 
vitality, and the people were vehemently conjured 
to impeach their “traitorous and thieving” 
rulers. Noz was this all. For these very censors, 
who had been at so much pains to demonstrate 
the immense advantages of appreciation, now 
cried out that until depreciation had once more 
reached forty or forty-five per cent, commerce 
would be paralyzed. All this time, however, 
the prices of commodities were going down in 


s * 
Not the least important feature of this new . 


scheme is the fact that the Government assume 
complete control of the Banks’ reserves. A 
suspicion has recently grown up—a suspicion 
founded on something more solid, we imagine, 
than mere conjecturc—that some of the 
Banks have been playing fast and loose with 
their reserves, and that the periodical official 
inspections have been evaded by means more 
ingenious than ingenuous. Nothing of this 
sort can occur again within the remaining period 
of the Banks’ existence. It is not a long 
period—only thirteen years—and at its expiration 
we shall have in Japan no more banks issuing 
inconvertible paper, nor let us hope, anybody 
else enjoying that fatal privilege. The Govern- 
ment are to be heartily congratulated on thcir 
action with regard to the Banks, and the people 
will doubtless accept it as an earnest of the 
financial reforms which the present administra- 
tion scems resolutely bent upon carrying through. 
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a corresponding ratio. Every one of the 
necessaries of life acknowledged the increased 
purchasing power of the Government's paper 
tokens, and to make matters worsc forthe censors, 
the prices of public loan-bonds steadily ap- 
preciated. It has to be remembered, when 
examining the table we have shown above, that 
the quotations are in paper—paper which has 
appreciated nearly twenty per cent. during the 
past twelve months. The paper prices of 
this class of securities might have fallen ten per 
cent. and still the record would have been very 
favorable. But they have not fallen. On the 
contrary, they show an anparcnt as well as an 


actual rise. They not only sell for a larger 


number of A?sasa/sw, but those Ainsa/su them- 
selves have a greater specic value than formerly. 


Making, then, ample allowance for the facts 
that operations in bonds have probably teen 
increased owing ‘to the virtual closing of the 


Bourse, and that these securities have been 
recently brought into favour by the new Bank- 


ing Regulations, there is still a large margim of 


improvement which can only be attributed to 
increased confidence in the Government. The 
people of Japan do not think that their present 
financiers ought to be arraigned as thieves and 
traitors, or that currency appreciation is entirely 
due to dishonest speculations. Those suspicions 
are left for foreigncensors. Non ame fe, Sabidi. 
e . e 

These quotations of loan-bonds illuStrate and 
bear out what we have said about the unsoundness 
of the peddling operations formerly resorted to for 
the purpose of “‘ bearing ” the market. When the 
Minister of Finance was paying out a quarter of 
a million dollars now and half a million dollars 
again to buoy the price of Ainsa/su, he was not 
only wasting the country’s money—inasmuch as 
the most he could hope to effect was a tem- 
porary change in local quotations—but also 
helping to impair public confidence. The people 
had sense enough to sce that such partial and 
capricious measures meant nothing, for at the 
same time no serious effort was otherwise made 
to reduce the bulk of the currency or even to 
restrict the issyes. It scems most unreasonable 
to doubt that much of the present appreciation 
is due to causes the very opposite of those then 
operating : is due to the confidence with which 
the people have been inspired by the Govern- 
ment's firm adherence to a sound policy. For 
our own part, we are inclined to seck the expla- 
nation of these financial phenomena in the same 
simple conditions which have everywhere pro- 
duced similar sesults. By steadily reducing— 
no matter how litle—the bulk of the currency ; 
resolutely avoiding all fresh issues ; abstaining 
from operations on the Bourse which add to 
public uneasiness, and by sparing no efforts to 
accumulate a specie reserve, there can be no 
reasonable doubt that Japgnese financiers will 
ultimately succeed in bringing the country back 
to specie payments by the quictest and least 
dangerous routcs. 


° e 
We may be pardoned if we quote here a few 
words which we wrote in the Zapan ALail of 


Go 


December 31st, 1880. Looking back at the 
tradal conditions of the preceding twelve months, 


trade during the past ycar must be pronounced 
prosperous. Two causes. have operated to pro- 


The second is the decreased specie value of 









































we said :—‘ On the whole, the state of foreign 


duce this result. The first is the augmented 
wealth of the agricultural classes—wealth which 
has largely multiplied their purchasing power. 


currency. * © © We belicve that the balance 
has been in favour of legitimate commerce (as 
compared with the fictjtious commerce fostered 
by an unsound currency), “and eamestly as we 
desire to sec the currency appreciate, we cannot 
fail to foresee that the earliest effects of appre- 
ciation will be a decrease of the import trade.” 
We were told then that there could not be 
found in all Yokohama two persons who would 
endorse this statement. How many are there 
who admit its truth now? 





Ix regard to the present complication at Peking 
between the Foreign Ministers and the T’sung- 
li -Yamén, the N.-C. Herald lays stress on the 
‘* systematic hostility which is the salient charac- 
teristic ” of the policy pursued at Peking. It has 
been very evident for some time past, says foreign 
opinion, that the Yamén is endeavoring to restrict 
the Treaty rights of foreigners. Angry with 
Francein particular, the authorities at Peking have 
urged that according to the Chinese text of the 
French Treaty, citizens of France have no right 
to establish manufactories on Chinese soil, nor are 
they to engage in any commercial pursuit but 
that of buying and selling. Of course, the next 
step was a completely novel reading of all the 
other Treaties, according to which the only 
tradal privileges granted to foreigners consist in 
the permission to export Chinese produce to 
foreign countries and to import foreign manu- 
factures into China. Astonishing as it may 
seem, the argument of the Yamén is about as 
follows :—No right has ever been granted to 
foreigners to trade between the treaty-ports—in 
fact there is no right to any coast-trade, and thus 
the coast-trade must cease and be abolished. 
Whether the Chinese Ministers seriously expect 
their demands to mcet with ready acquiescence on 
the partof the foreign representatives is a question. 
At all events, they have decidedly overreached 
themselves in this latest exhibition of duplicity, 
and will have to suffer a severe snubbing for their 
whimsical conception. According to the very 


Treaties themselves, the Chinese stand convicted 


of distinct violation of the articles; for it is ex- 
pressly stipulated in all the Treaties that, in the 
event of any dispute arising as to the interpreta- 
tion of Treaty provisions, the Soreign version is 
to be held authentic. Article z of the Treaty of 
June, 1858, says:—“ All official documents 
shall henceforth be written in English ; they will 
for the present be accompanicd by a Chinese 
version, but it is understood that in the event of 
their being any difference of meaning between 
the English and Chinese text, the English 
Government will hold the sense as expressed in 
the English text to be the correct sense. This 
provision to apply to the Treaty now negotiated, 
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the Chinese text of which has been carefully 
corrected by the English original.” And again, 
Article XI. states that “ British subjects are per- 
mitted to carry on trade with whomsoever they 
please, and to proceed to and from (the treaty 
ports) at pleasure with their merchandise and 
vessels.” The Chinese Ministers have thus no 
shadow of an excuse -for their arbitrary and un- 
wise demands, and it strikes one as remarkably 
strange that so shrewd and crafty a body of 
diplomatists, as the Ministers of the T’sung-li 


Yamén undoubtedly are, should indulge in so 


hopeless a controversy, and take the initiative 
towards a complication which will certainly 
result in ignominy and defeat for themselves. 


The argument of the T'sung-li Yamén is based 


upon the supposed mistranslation of the word 
kung-tso (T. ff), which in the French text of 


the Treaty is translated iadus(rics. The same 


expression occurs in the German Treaty (trans- 


lated by ‘trade or industry) and the Belgian 


Treaty (translated by ‘industrie’). Now the 


Yamén contends that kuag-/so means simply 
‘manual labour,’ and this alone. Yet sung 
means actually much more than this : it denotes 
‘ ingenuity,’ ‘an art requiring skill.’ Thus, tuag- 
mo’ means ‘superior employment,’ the direct op- 


posite of manual labour; pek-dung, ‘a hundred 
arts’ is a classical term for all officials; and éa- 


tung pch-kung is said of a polyhistor as well as 


of a jack-of-all-trades. Lobscheid translates the 


phrase kung-fso by ‘quality of work,’ ‘skill’; 
Morrison gives ‘to do or perform work’; while De 
Guignes renders it with ‘opus valde claboratum.” 
Atallevents, though éwag may have the significa- 
tion of manual labour, it is much more frequently 
employed in a wider sense, denoting the ‘arts’ 
which minister to the comforts and necessities of 
the race; and in this sense ‘ industries’ is an apt 
translation. We cannot quite follow the Herald 
when that paper states that éamg “means indiffer- 


ently labour, skill, or workmanship.” It signifies 


primarily ‘skilled labour,’ ‘elaborate workman- 
ship,’ and then the ‘results of skilled labour,’ 
f.e., the mechanical arts or industries. Indeed, 
if we are to believe Dr. Williams, the character 
itself is a rade picture of a compass and rule ; 
or, as De Guignes puts it, la clef d'un artisan.’ 


It seems a pity that America cannot extend to 
China the courtesy she has recently paid Japan. 
The Chinese Minister at Washington has made 
repeated demands upon the U.S. Government 
for indemnification of the losses entailed upon 
Chinese subjects at the election riots in Denver, 
several years ago. But the authorities have 
flatly refused to take up the matter, urging that 
the General Government is not responsible in 
the matter, and that relief can only be afforded 
under the laws of Colorado,—if at all. 


Tue extent to which history may get twisted, 
without any apparent intention to falsify, is illu- 
strated by the version recently given in an Ame- 
rican journal, of Admiral McDougal's connection 
with the Shimonoseki affair. Apropos of a legal 
contest over the Admiral’s will, it is stated that 
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he “commanded a ship in the waters of Japan| because the bath is to him an article of faith, aj ence of the multitude to the sources from which 
in 1863, and while there aided in the suppres-|symbol, a purifying emblem of wholesome) thcir most familar and cherished melodies are 
sion of the Daimio insurrection. Some time}changes in the aspect of his nation’s body}derived. It is not known with certainty to whom 
before his death the Japanese Government agrecd | politic. ‘This, at least, is the natural inference. | we are indebted for * God Save the Queen,” the 
to indemnify the American Government for the] Let us trust, however, that his period of adver-| most majestic of all national anthems; and, what 
assistance rendered. . . . The Admiral came in sity may be brief ; that his hopes of reform may | is more, very few persons care. Most Americans 
for a share of this, estimated at from $20,000 to| not perish ina watery grave, and that we may pre-| are unaware that ‘Yankee Doodle” and ‘The 
$100,000.” This is certainly the most original | sently hear of him being again immersed in public | Star Spangled Banner” are both English ; and 
view of the gallant officer's proceedings that we | business, exercising q healthy hydraulic pressure | few Englishmen have ever heard that “ Kathleen 
have yet encountered. It would appear that he} upon popular sentiment, and pursuing his pro-| Mavourncen,” perhaps the most popular ballad 
conferred a favour upon this Government by| gressive career buoyantly,—we will even say] of the century, was composed by an American, 
codperating with it in subduing a rebellion, and |swimmingly. who may be still living. For most pleasures 
that a sum of money was paid over by Japan in enjoyed by mankind, the sense of gratitude 
recognition of his friendly action. As a matter is instinctive and strong ; but from the genius to 
of fact, Admiral (then Commander) McDougal, which we owe the happiness conferred by truc 
on hearing the ex-parle story of the owners of music, the reward of bare acknowledgment is 
the Pembroke, started for Shimonoseki without commonly withheld. 
orders from anybody, attacked the place and the 
ships lying in harbour, sunk a brig, destroyed a 
. battery, blew up a steamer, and possibly rendered 
other kindly service to the Japanese, for which, 
no doubt, $20,000, or cven $100,000, is an 
extremely moderate acknowledgment. 















































































It is a little singular that the literary production 
by which John Howard Payne is chiefly remem- 
bered, and which served, in a certain sombre 
way, to point most of the allusions in Western 
journals to the recent transfer of his remains 
from Tunis to Washington, is one to which he 
probably attached no value at any time, and 
which he certainly could not have expected to 
attain a lasting fame. Payne, a man of artistic 
taste and fine ability, was the last person likely 
to over-value a set of verses so tawdry and 
common-place as ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.” They 
were written with the perfunctory indifference of 
much of his “hack” work, and their vast 
success is one of the accidents of popular caprice, 
as impossible to account for as any of Dundreary’s 
recondite discoveries. The real charm, of 
course, is first of all in the subject, and also, to 
a large extent in the simple grace of the melody 
chosen, but not composed, by Dr. Bishop. The 
circumstance that Bishop did not think it worth 
while to write original music for the words, 
shows that Payne's adapted drama was not 
considered worthy of the highest attention in 
preparing.and arranging it for the stage. It is 
quite forgotten now, with the exception of one 
or two of the stanzas of “Home.” Although 
the words are English, the vital principle of the 
song belongs neither to England nor to America, 
but to Italy, from which country the music 
came. Thus there is nothing particularly satis- 
factory in the association of either author or 
composer with the poem. Payne's undcubted 
merit is not represented in ‘‘Home,” nor is 
Bishop's rare gift of melody. It is fluent 
doggrel, fitted to the tender strains of an old 
Calabrian air. 


We read in the New York Swa that an attempt 
is to be made in one of the theatres of the 
American metropolis to introduce the Japancse 
revolving stage, the principle of which is 
fantiliar to all who have visited the play-houses 
of this country. The mechanism of the con- 
trivance, and some of the advantageous uscs to 
which it may be put, are correctly described by 
the Sua, but the conclusion at which that paper 
arrives, that there are many establishments in 
New York “in which this form of stage might 
be adopted without much trouble or expense ” is 
probably too hasty. The abnormal value of land 
in that city would stand in the way of its general 
introduction. The space required is exactly 
double that which is occupied by the scene re- 
vealed to an audience, and if an ordinary stage 
has a depth of, let us say, twenty fcet from the 
curtain line backward, a revolving stage of cor- 
responding capacity would require forty feet. 
In Japan, where land is low in price, and where 
excavations or extreme height of construction 
would be costly, the rotatory arrangement is 
cheapest, as well as most convenient. It saves 
time in adjusting scenes, allows of any number 
of changes in a single act,—that is, without the 
fall -of the curtain,—facilitates many striking 
effects which are accomplished only with con- 
siderable difficulty by the present expedients of 
European theatres, and renders possible one or 
two illusions which are unattainable, by any other 
process. The experiment of accommodating it 
to the Park Theatre, in Boston, was tried not 
long since, but, apparently, not with satisfactory 
results, owing to the narrow dimensions of the 
building. In houses like the Philadelphia 
Academy of Music, the Grand Opera in New 
York, the Boston Theatre, or. Drury Lane, 
which are so large that the full depth of the 
stage’ is seldom used, it could be admirably 
utilized. All theatres erected in crowded 
citics within the past ten ycars, however, 
have been so economically planned as to 
necessitate changes in the entire method of sct- 
ting scenes. The carpenter's labors are greatly 
reduced, and the painter is called upon to 
realize, upon a flat surface, many effects which 
were formerly produced by platforms, projec- 
tions, and the like. Views which were once 
built up, piece by piece, to a considerable dis- 


As a helpful sanitary agent, water has long been 
recognized by more than one branch of the 
medical profession, and as an element of religion 
its virtues need no illustration ; but its efficacy 
as a political force has not been so plainly de- 
monstrated. The distinction of utilizing it in 
affairs of State seems to have been reserved for 
Korea. Intelligence has been received that the 
leader of the reform party in that country has 
been disgraced because his progressive views 
were pratically manifested by “ introducing into 
his family"the Japanese custom of taking baths.” 
The Japanese custom of taking baths, so far as 
we are aware, is by means of water, as is the 
case with most human and other creatures, ex- 
cepting hens, which wash themselves with dirt. 
What the Korean process of ablution may be, 
we have no facilities for ascertaining ; but we 
are almost forced to the conclusion that it cannot 
be aquzous, ay the action of Mr. Pak-yong-hyo, 
the liberal chieftain referred to, would not be 
regarded as so dangerous an exposition of radi- 
calism asto call for his degradation. At the 
same time, it is difficult to understand why the 
principles of the continental kingdom should be 
diametrically opposed, in this particular, to those 
of these Asian islands. In the popular Japanese 
translation of. Shakespeare we read that “the| It is odd to observe how indiscriminately, as 
man who hath no bath-tub in his house is fit for} regards poct and musician, the general tribute 
treasons, stratagems, and spoils;~ and we are;for popular songs is awarded. The example 
furthermore warncd,—“‘let no such man be/above referred to is always spoken of as 
trusted.” It appears to be all the other way in|‘‘ Payne's ‘Home.’~ “Moore's Melodies” are 
Korea. Pak-yong'sproceedings are looked upon|sung all over England, though Moore never 
as indicative of a determination to wash not only} made the music of one of them. Even the 
his hands, but his whole body, of the accumu-| great composers of the world have to suffer in 
lated strata of Korean prejudice, and not—as|this particular. The most widely known and 
the statesmen of the old Séul school would pre-| deeply planted “ tunes” of English and Amcri- 
fer—to scour these Japanese hence. The only}can households are sung without the least 
instance in European history brought to mind | knowledge of their origin, and many an air from 
by the present sufferer's misfortune, is that of operas of Mozart, Rossini, and Auber may be 
Marat, who was murdered in a bath; but Marat} heard in cottages or in log cabins, mingling with 
would probably have been murdered just the|the genuine home songs of Britain and firmly 
same if he had omitted that detail of his‘morn-| believed to belong to that category. Nothing 
ing toilet, while Pak-yong is sacrificed expressly ! seems stranger, to a musician, than the indiffcr- 
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tance rearward, are now mainly dependent upon 
the artist's skill in perspective. ‘lo lessen the 
inconveniences of shifting in a limited enclosure, 
room is obtained by increasing the depth of 
cellarage or the altitude of the structure. Onc 
theatre in Boston has excavations fifty five feet 
beneath the flooring. Another, in New York, 
sinks forty feet into the bowels of the carth. 
But in the latter city, a thick underlying stratum 


Some of them have contributed credit- 
ably and effectively to magazines of the higher 
class, and a sketch from the pen of a Japanese 
lady was published not long ago in a Boston 
periodical. 


hours of the day, so that a fixed time shall pre-j press. 
vail all over the world, instead of a varying time 
dependent on the carth’s revolution. In that 
event, it might be urged that the meridian of 
Greenwich would lose the superiority it now in- 
directly possesses bv virtue of the fact that its 
opposite meridian, the 180th, passes through no 
important land. It would be awkward if days 
had to be arbitrarily created or dropped out of 


WHEX a newspaper writer undertakes to em- 
phasize an argument by resuscitating the ancient 
fable of Lord Castlereagh’s appearance without 


of rock frequently prevents deep excavations, 
and, in at least one instance,—from this or some 
similar cause,—an imitation of the “lift” or 
* elevator ” has been adopted, by which, as soon 
as the. curtain closes upon onc act, a duplicate 
stage, all ready for use. descends from the region 
above the “borders.” It may be supposed. 
when such expensive devices are resorted to in 
order to contract the ground area and extend the 
range of occupation as far as is practicable be- 
low and above the surface, that no scheme will 
find favor which demands so much additional 
space as the Japanese circular platform. Ina 
modified way it may be available; and few 
persons who have witnessed the movable prison 
scene in ‘©The Shaughran ” will doubt that Mr. 
Boucicault had been made acquainted with the 
method practised here, before arranging the 
mise en scene of that ingenious drama. If the 
complete “ Japanese revolving staye~ is ever 
adapted to Western requirements, it can only be 
in vast edifices like those above referred to, or 
at the Opéra in Paris, which magnificent temple 
might say of itself,—Embodied invention am J, 
and nothing ingenious is foreign to me. 


Norwrtustanptne the apparent indifference with 
which President Arthur's suggestion of an inter- 
national “meridian convention ” was received, 
the meeting scems certain to take place at no 
distant date. Dairoku Kikuchi, a teacher in the 
‘Tokio Dai Gaku, has been appointed a commis- 
sioner from this country, and will presently start 
for Washington, where the conference is to be 
held. If mathematical calculations form part of 
the programme of proceedings, Mr. Kikuchi is 
well qualified for the excursion. He is a Cam- 
bridge graduate, and was the seventeenth 
wrangler of his vear. Probably, however, no 
arduous duties await him. He will meet no 
Hipparchus or Ptolemy of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, nor will any of the weighty problems, for 
the solution of which such tempting rewards 
were offered by Spain and Holland three hun- 
dred years ago, come under consideration. ‘The 
convention will be largely occupied with social 
transactions, and, after the manner of Mr. Wegy, 
will dcop into science only when required. Mr. 
Kikuchi will not insist very strenuously upon 
the adoption of the line of ‘lokio‘as a first meri- 
dian, although we find it so designated on Japa- 
nese maps; and, if we rightly apprehend the 
intent of the proposed inquiry, it is not easy to 
see how any more convenient point of departure 
can be agreed upon than Greenwich, which is 
already accepted as a basis by the principal 
maritime nations. Still, it is possible that fur- 
ther research will be attempted, and that: steps 
will be taken toward a re-adjustment of the 
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existence along the line of a thickly populated 
territory, but an unchangeable reckoning of time 





devorations at the Congress of Vienna, he must 
not be surprised if his readers laugh at him and 
his.facts together. ‘Ihe story was a very pretty 




















would remove the necessity for that anomaly, 
anywhere. ‘The purposes of the convention are 
vaguely defined, and it will, perhaps, be decided 
that any interference with the present order of 
hourly succession is permature by a century or 
so. It will have to come, no doubt, but not yet 
awhile. 





Ix a report of the famous “ fancy dress ~ ball 
recently given in New York by Mrs. W. K. 
Vanderbilt, we read that one of the guests ap- 
peared as “a Japanese lady of Court,” with 
garments of superb brocade, crape, satin, ete., 
decorated with “the peculiar floral and omitho- 
logical emblems which our Oriental neighbors 
are fond of using in omamentation.” ‘Thus far we 
recognize the description ; but when we are told 
that the lady's hair was in “ accurate imitation” 
of the Japanese style, and at the same time was 
bedecked with “sparkling gems of every kind;~ 
that she wore “a necklace of brilliants,” and that 
‘bracelets of opals and rubies encircled her 
arms,” we are at a loss to conccive where the 
model for her counterfeit presentment was found. 
Japanese ladies, in or out of Court, have not been 
accustomed to embellish their charms by the 
use of precious stones, their country not being 
rich in mineral deposits of that class; and it is 
curious that, in the list of the fair masquerader's 
adornments, no mention is made of pearlsor corals, 
the twoarticles of jewelry with which the gentle sex 
of these islands might naturally grace themselves. 
Perhaps, however, the fantasies of “ dress balls ~ 
should not be too closely criticized. Exactitude 
is not aimed at so much as picturesque effect ;— 
as we infer from observing, casually, in the same 
report, that a distinguished New York citizen 
appeared as an English gentleman of the 15th 
century, “in velvet tunic and silk hose.” It 
must have been a gentleman of abitious and 
enterprising taste, who, in England, and in the 
15th century, possessed himself of a pair of silk 
hose. But Mrs. Vanderbilt's: merry-makers. 
very properly, were not to be trammeled by adher- 
ence to historical precision. ‘The occasion was 
evidently delightful enough, without regard to 
such petty details. 


A New Yorx newspaper, in announcing the 
accession of a“ bright voung Chinaman ~ name 
Ah Wong to the fraternity of reporters in that city, 
calls attention to the fact that several Japanese 
have been employed, at various times, in that 
capacity. We have frequently recognized their 
handiwork as occasional correspondents to both 
English and American journals, but were not 
aware of their regular employment upon the 
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ous, and it is not easy to find a remedy. 


one, years ago, but is not likely to afford much 
help to a lame cause, at this late day. 








NOTES. 
——_q—__—__ 
(From tae “Jaraxs Dairy Mair.” 


Tue Nichi Nichi Shimbun, in an article re- 
viewing the speeches delivered at the opening 
ceremony of Nippon Bank, says :—As many 
difficulties are experienced in the banking basi- 


ness through the public want of confidence, 


bankers are required to exercise penetration and 
shrewdness. 
The question, as to what effect the establishment 
of the Nippon Bank would have upon the other 
banks, elicited the following explanation from 


Here is where the difficulty lies. 


Mr. Shibusawa :—* ‘The National and_ private 


banks are to the Nippon Ginko, what branches 
and leaves are to the trunk of a tree; or, they are 


what hands and feet are. to aman. Without 
trunk or head they cannot stand against the 
wind nor can they grow and flourish. We have 


always been very uneasy about this, but now the 


Nippon Bank is established we have no need to 
fear. We are of the opinion that if it is con- 
ducted with skill it will confer’a great boon 
upon cymmerce.” Again, he says :—‘ Com- 
plaints about the hard times are heard through- 
out the whole country. ‘The causes are numer- 
But at 
any rate, it is very desirable that the banks 
should do their best to improve matters.” We 
notice a great similarity of ideas between the 
speeches of H.E. Matsukata, Minister of Finance 
and Mr. Shibusawa. We believe that if the 
Nippon Bank acts in concert with the other 
banks, the financial position of this country will 
be greatly improved. 


We understand that there is in the press a bodk 
which cannot fail to be of immense value to 
to students of the written language of Japan. The 
abject of the work is to put the learner in 
possession of a limited number of characters 
selected on scientific principles so as tu be suf- 
ficient for all orlinary purposes of reading and 
writing. The greatest difficulty to be encountered 
by any one attempting the study of Chinese 
ideographs is that no efficient guide exists, and 
it is consequently necessary to wade through 
thousands of hicroglyphics many of which are 
afterwards found to be almost useless. Recent 
analyses—chiefly carried on under the direction 
of Mr. William Gamble, of the Presbytérian 
Mission Press in Shanghai—have shown that 
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with 240 properly selected characters, the stu- 
dent possesses more than one half of the whole 
number in commonest use. If to these he 
adds 587 similarly selected, he will have more 
than nine-tenths of the number -necessary for 
ordinary purposes, and, finally, with 1,000 
characters he may confidently expect to read any 
popular work. The method pursued in con- 
ducting these analyses is thus described by Mr. 
Gamble :—‘ When the art of printing first 
sprang up in the Western world, the printers 
found it necessary to compute the relative fre- 
quency with which each letter of the alphabet 
occurred, in order to ascertain how many types 
of cach sort it would be necessary to cast, so 
that there should not be too many of one and 
too few of another. Thus for ordinary English 
book-work the proportions of each letter ina 
fount are—of ¢, 12,000; of #, 9,000 ; of a, 8,500; 
of i, 2, 0, and s, 8,000 each ; of r, 6,200; while 
& only occurs 800 times, g, 500, j and x, 400 
and s, but 200 times. With the view of as- 
Gertaining how many of the 40,919 characters 
contained in Kang-hi’s Directionary are in com- 
mon use, especially in the class of works used 
and published by those engaged in the Mis- 
sionary work, an examination was made of 4,166 
octavo pages, including the whole bible, toge- 
ther with 27 other publications printed at our 
press, and embracing in the aggregate nearly one 
million three hundred thousand characters. . In 
conducting this examination two Chinese scholars 
were employed for two years each, and it was 
carried on in such a manner as to secure as 
much accuracy as possible.” The result was 
that all the characters required for practical 
purposes were distributed into fifteen groups 
as follows :— : 


NUMBER OF DIFFEREXT KUMBER OF TIMES 
CHARACTERS. 





6,c0n 0,066,335 
Thus the first group of 13 characters, from the 
great frequency with which they occur, constitute 
one sixth of the whole, and the first eight groups 
of 521 characters constitute nine-elevenths of 
the whole. Acting upon a knowledge of the 
facts, the dictionary to which we have alluded 
has been prepared by the Rev. W. J. White of 
-Tokiyo. It contains the first 1,088 characters of 
Mr. Gamble’s list, each placed in a square, so as 
to be easily discernible, and each accompanied 
by the Awan-on, Go-on, and Tomi, all in Kala- 
kana, while below are given the most prominent 
English equivalents. In the upper part of the 
square the radical is given, as well as a number 
indicating the page on which the character oc- 
curs in Dr. Williams's Chinese Dictionary. The 
characters are also arranged so that each group 
of eight forms a sentence, arranged in the order 
usually followed in Japanese works. Altogether, 
the Dictionary is likely to prove a most valuable 
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aid to anyone desirous of acquiring a knowledge 
of the language of Japan, without wasting months, 
and perhaps years, upon comparatively fruitless 
study. 





ALTHoucH no data have as yet reached us 
regarding the total eclipse of the sun—which 
occurred on Sunday last—we may predict that 
most interesting and valuable observations have 
been made, which will greatly increase our 
knowledge of the great orb. This eclipse was 
one of unusual duration, for while on ordinary 
occasions the duration of totality is not more 
than one or two minutes, the conditions of the 
eclipse of the sixth were such as to favor a 
totality of no less than six minutes. It is re- 
markable that our knowledge of the sun is far 
from being perfect, though one would expect 
that the importance and brilliancy of the great 
planet would have led to a thorough acquaintance 
with all its conditions and peculiarities. But 
such is not the case ; indeed, of late years it has 
been found that all previous calculations of the 
sun's distance from the earth were incorrect, and 
even at present the exact distance is unknown. 
The eclipse of the sixth has probably matc- 
rially assisted in solving the problem of the 
corona, or coronal atmosphere, which surrounds 
the sun. Respecting the nature of this solar 
appendage but little is known. From its shad- 
ing effect upon the solar disc, astronomers 
have concluded that it has the power of 
absorbing light. This corona, except during 
an eclipse, is quite invisible to the eye, because 
its feeble light is overpowered by the glare of 
the sun; and thus an eclipse of so long a 
duration as that of the sixth is of great import- 
ance. Quite recently, a well-known observer 
has made the discovery that the corona may be 
studied independently of eclipses, by means. of 
the spectroscope ; but the discovery has not yet 
been generally utilised. It may not be long, 
however, before the application of the spectro- 
scope to the problems of solar physics will 
succeed in solving questions hitherto unanswered 
and unanswerable. 


Tue Government of Japan are evidently disposed 
to encourage emigration to the outlying islands 
of the empire. In our last weekly issue we 
published a translation of certain regulations 
recently promulgated with reference to the colo- 
nization of Hokkaido. It does not appear very 
clearly whether the country is entirely chargeable 
with the passage-money of intending settlers, or 
whether some portion of advances made on that 
account are afterwards recoverable, but inasmuch 
as the first article of the regulations limits their 
application to emigrants who “are unable to de- 
fray their own expenses,” we may presume that 
the intention of the authorities is to grant a free 
passage. Briefly, then, as things stand at pre- 
sent, a Japanese subject, by making due ap- 
plication to the local authorities, can obtain 
a free passage for himself and his family to 
any of the portsin Yezo, the only outlay he isre- 
quired to make himself being any expenses incur- 
red while staying at the portof embarkation, toge- 
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ther with boat-hire to and from the ship in which 
he is conveyed. } 
start in business on his own account, the Go- 
vernment undertake to provide him with capital 
to the extent of ten sen for building purposes, 
eight and a half yes to start his business, and 
one and a half _yes to purchase sceds. 
more favorable terms vere never offered to 
emigrants in any part of the world, and when it 
is considered that in wealth of marine products 
and fertility of soil Yezo is not second to any 
part of Japan, the wonder is that large numbers 
of people do not avail themselves of the chance 
thus presented. We now learn from the Tokiyo 
journals that free grants of land are offcred to 
persons emigrating to the Ogasdwara (Bonin) 


Further, if he proposes to 


Probably 


Islands—the amounts promised being half an 
acre (2 fan) for building purposes, and about 
three acres (3,900 /swbo) for purposes of 
cultivation. Addition tracts are also promised 
so soon as those first occupied are reclaimed. 


We learn from the vernacular journals that the 
tea-producers in the province of Suruga have 
combined with the object of improving the 
quality of the staple and preventing adulteration, 
and that with this aim the three following rules 
have been unanimously adopted :—(1) Every 
producer must devote himself to improving the 
quality of the tea and refrain from forwarding 
inferior grades to the Yokohama market. 
(2) For the purpose of enforcing the above rule 
umpires shall be appointed and all tea prepared 
for exportation shall be submitted to their in- 
spection. (3) A committee shall be appointed 
to proceed to Yokohama, there to adopt such 
measures as may be deemed necessary to prevent 
any fraudulent proceedings on the part of 
wholesale merchants. . 
ee 

The Choya Shimbun says that after the above 
rules had been adopted, some members of the 
Kaiko-gumi, recently established in Yokohama, 
arrived at Fuji-gori, in Sunshiu, and made 
known the true objects of the association they 
represented. They were accordingly requested 
to undertake the sale of all teas exported from 
Sunshiu. It is said that similar resolutions have 
been formed by the producers of Yenshiu, and 
that they too have commissioned the Kaiko- 
gumi to act as their agents. 


Tue Bill passed by the House of Commons with 
such unexpected expedition on the 7th of April, 
looks like the commencement of a species of 
legislation towards which guardians of public 
peace in all parts of the world are reluctantly 
but steadily drifting. Henceforward the master 
of a vessel will be empowered to break open any 
suspicious packages among the cargo and search 
for explosives. When six consignments of nitro- 
glycerine find their way in as many months 
from a firm in Glasgow to a gentleman rejoicing 
in the very Fenian-sounding title of O'Herlehy, 
it is time, no doubt, that carriers should be au- 
thorized to take exceptional precautions against 
being despatched on a journey to heaven in 
company with the fragments of a carboy. There 
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are, to be sure, imaginable inconveniences con- 


nected with the necessity of submitting one’s 
baggage to the scrutiny of a gentleman of the 
Jack Bunsby type, and learning, perhaps, that 
a case of valuables sent home by the long sea 
route has been “ hove overboard” because some 
weather-beaten skipper mistook a Japanese clock 


for an infernal machine. But these are mere 
incidents. Every batch of telegrams that reach 
us now-a-days, is full of attempted, completed, 
or contemplated outrages in which dynamite and 
nitro-glycerine constitute a prominent feature, 
‘and it is impossible to escape the conclusion 


that if the mischievous side of inventive genius 
has been developed faster than the faculty of 


‘moral restraint, Governments must re-assume 
some of the paternal functions of which civiliza- 
tion promised so soon to strip them completely. 


The sale of poisons is forbidden by law, except 


under certain conditions : why not also the sale 
of explosive compounds in every form, as well 
as of all the materials employed 
composition? Apparently the chief obstacles 
to human peace at present are dynamite 
and nitro-glycerine, and their uses are so 
small when compared with their abuses, that 
an international convention might very well 
afford to expunge them altogether from the list 
of commercial commodities, just as obscene 
‘prints and immoral publications are expelled 
from the open market. There are not wanting 
persons who think that this wonderful nine- 
teenth century will sooner or later sce fire-arms 
and destructive weapons of all sorts classed with 
contraband articles, and their sale subjected to 
restrictions of such a nature that it will be pos- 
sible to identify every knife, dagger, or revolver 
given out of a store and to determine its owner. 
‘This would involve a somewhat irksome exicn- 
sion of official interference, but it is better to 
submit to a little trouble than to have one’s body 
converted into a receptacle for fragments of 
fulminate. 
; o*e 

Sir William Harcourt, in introducing the bill, 
said that the Government had to deal with “an 
organized plan against all the interests of so- 
ciety.” That is plain language, but the objects 
aimed at by these infernal machinists are not 
equally plain. Fenians, Land-leaguers, and so 
forth, want ‘‘ separation,” believing, no doubt, 
that since they cannot prosper with England's 
aid, they will certainly prosper without it. 
But after all, Fenians and their fellows are 
only a genus of socialists—only a particular out- 
growth of the universal discontent which seems 
more real to-day than yesterday because its 
expression is less restricted. Can any sane 
person suppose for a mornent that during all 
the millions of years of its existence, the 
world has now for the first time become un- 
inhabitable by men living as they have always 
lived and .working as they have always worked ? 
To us the notiyn appears grotesque. We do 
not believe that the structure of society can be 
altered by legislation, any more than the laws 
of chemical combination can be moylified by the 
nomenclature of physicists. We do not believe 
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that the distribution of wealth has become more 
irksome in the ninetecnth century than it was in 
the fifteenth, or that the nature of man is so 
much altered that to limit the reward of labour 
is the wisest way to prevent indigence. It seems 
much morc likely that what the upper classes 
have now to suffer is, in another form, what the 
lower classes had to suffer formerly: that in 
removing the restraints upon freedom of specch 
and limiting the exercise of individual authority, 
agitation has been endowed with a power of 
making itself felt with unprecedented force and 
in unwonted directions. The trouble is not 
really new any more than the remedy need be 
entirely novel. Reforms may, indeed, be neces- 
sary. When have they not been? But to us 
it seems that the first and most essential reform 
ought to be the imposition of some effectual 
check on visionary agitators. 


Apropos of the above, we find the following 
interesting note in the Pall Mall Budget of 
March 23rd :— 

What is dynamite? What are its properties? What the 


dangers of its use? Where is it made, and how is it pur- 


chased? These are the questions which are being asked ; 
and although, since its first introduction in 1866 by Dr. 
Nobel, a Swedish chemist, thousands of tons have been 
sold and used in this country, the public generally have but 
an imperfect idea of its nature and uses. Eight years after 
its first introduction it commanded an anneal sale of no less 
than 3,500 tons, equal in pcint of strength to 10,500 tons 
of gunpowder. Since that time the manufacture of dyna- 
mite has largely increased, and will probably continue to 
increase, secing that it is one of the latest and most power- 
ful blasting agents in use. Miners and quarrymen alike 
prefer it to any other material both because of its plastic 
nature and because, unlike gunpowder, it never explodes by 
contact either with spark or flame. There are several 
dynamite manufactures doing a large business in Londoa, 
and some particulars about the trade in which they are 
engaged may be interesting. The largest manufacturers 
are probably the Nobel's Explosive Company, whose works 
are situated at Ardeer, in Ayrshire. From the manufactory 
there, where some hundreds of workmen are employed, very 
considcrable quantities of this “ giant powder,”’ as the 
Americans call it, are despatched all over the country for 
blasting purposes, while—so greatly has its use increased 
during the past few years—gteat quantities are shipped to 
different parts of the world, chiefly to the gold mines and 
the diamond fields of South Africa and Australia. As 
many as five tons a day are turned out from this factory. 
The production of dynamite is effected by taking a spoagy 
kind of clay called Kiesel;ruhr, which is found in Germany 
and in some parts of England, and impregnating it with 
nitro-glycerine. By this means a soft, plastic material, 
somewhat resembling putty, is obtained, which,. though 
very destructive in its action, can be kandled with ease and 
safety. The production of this material is attendcd with 
considerable risk, but once manufactured it is comparatively 
harmless so long as it is kept apart from the detonators 
which are used to explode it. The plastic material having, 
then, .been produced, it is made up into carteidges, some 
forty of which would represent five pounds, and cost about 
7s. Gl., 1s. Gd. per pound being the present market price of 
dynamite. That which is intended for export is despatched 
to the magazines of the company, situated in diffcrent parts 
of Essex, and eventually shipped abroad. That which is 
destined for use in England, for mining and other purpases, 
is sent to the various district agents, who also store it in 
magazines under their control, which are regularly inspected 
by the Government authoritics. : 

It is popularly supposed that the transit of dynamite is a 
very dangerous proceeding ; but in reality it is much safer 
than gunpowder under all conditions of transport. Many 
thousands of tons have been carricd by rail on the Continent, 
and considerable quantities in this country also, without a 
single accident being reported. In 1S73 3,500 tuas of dyna- 
mite were conveyed by carts and railways over a collective 
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distance of 1,333,250 English milcs in various parts of the 
Continent. Of this about two-thirds was conveyed by rail, 
and one-third by carts, and although much of it was subjected 
to very rough usage, no accident occurred. This was stated ia 
evidence before the Special Committee on Explosives, which 
sat in 1874, and seemed to justify Colunel Majcndie in assert- 
ing, as he did at that time, that “‘ the law relating to dynamite 
was as much too Stringent as that relating to gunpowder 
was too !ax; and that the time had arrived for relieving safe 
nitro-glycerine preparations from the unnecessary restrictions 
imposed upon them.”” The ease with which dynamite may 
be carried about was curiously illustrated last week in a case 
which came before the justices at Chester-le-Street. A 
miner who was engaged in the Pelton Feil Colliery had been 
to Newcastle and purchased ten pounds of dynamite for his 
blasting, the material being packed in two parcels of five 
pounds each. Contrary to the by-laws of the North Eastern 
Railway Company, he took them into the carriage with him 
and laid them upon the seat. At Gateshead another man, 
who had been purchasing a pair of boots, got into the com- 
partment and laid his parcel beside the dreadful dynamite. 
Unfertunately, when he left the train at the next station he 
took with him sibs. of dynamite instead of his new boots. 
Arrrived at his journeys’s end, the miner made the discovery 
that part of his dynamite had been taken away by mistake, 
and in great alarm he took up the remaining parcel 
and and hurried to the station master, to whom he 
was obliged to confess what had happened. The 
telegraph was put into operation, and in a few minutes a 
Messaze was reccived to the effect that the missing parce! 
of dynamite was safe at the other railway station. The 
miner was ordered to pay £5 and costs fora breach of the 
law. To show the harmlessness of dynamite under certain 
conditions, it may be mentioned that a wooden packing-case 
containing 3Glbs. of the explosive has becn set on fire, the 
only result being a dynamite flame, without any explosion 
at all. Given ordinary conditions of temperature, it may be 
subjected to severe concussion with equal safety ; for boxes 
filled with dynamite have been thrown from great heights 
without exploding. A dynamite van has been in a railway 
collision, and, though the van and boxes containing it were 
broken, no explosion tool: place. How, then, are its des- 
tructive propertics brought into play? That question may 
Lest be answered by descriting the method in which blast- 
ing operations are carried on by its means. if a rock is to 
be shattered, the requisite number of loaded cartridges are 
pressed into the burehole, and over thes:,. which form the 
charge, is inserted a different kind of cartridge, called the 
primer. This primer cartridge has previously been pre- 
parcd for firing by inserting im it a ‘‘ detonator,”’ which is a 
copper cap, about an inch in length, containing a small 
charge of fulminate powder. To this is firmly affixed a 
fuse, and when the fuse burns down to the fulminate in the 
detonator it explodes ; and this shock, in its turn, fires the 
dynamite and shatters the rock. Everything depends upon 
the skill of the operator in fixing the detonator and the fuse, 
for if the former is inserted with more than three-fourths of 
its length in the dynamite the fuse may set fire to the dyna- 
mite and bura it harmicssly away before the fulminate is 
reached and exploded. If the charge is a large one, this 
want of skill would at least be attended by a great loss of 
power. No doubt this accounts for the many unsuccessful 
attempts to blow up buildings which have been reported 
of late. It has been said that 20lb. of dynamite must have 
been used in the explusion at Westminster last week ; but 
those acquainted with the properties and power of the ex- 
plosive know that half that amount, if properly used, would 
be quite sufficient to produce the destruction then caused, 
and 2ulb., skilfully manipulated, might have blown up 
the whote Licck of offices. 

What, then, are the conditions of sale of this fearful 
agent of destruction, and what the facilities of its purchase? 
Merchants who trade with the article are compelled to take 
out a licence from the Home Office, and persons who 
wish to purchase 15lbs. of dynamite or more have in 
like manner to obtain a licence fur its use. But supposing 
aman wants to alain a smaller quantity—say 5lbs.—he 
gocs to a manufacturer or an agent, and asks to be supplied 
with the quantity. He is asked to give his name and ad- 
Cress, is called upon to explain what he wants the dyn2mite 
for, and if the would-te purchaser makes a plausible reply, 
such as that it is wanted fur blowing up the roots of trees, 
the dynamite would then be supplicd. No further questions 
would be asked. Practically speaking, there is ao difficulty, 
therefore, in the purchase uf dynamite for improper purposes, 
for one or two such purchases as that just mentioned would suf- 
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which England would experience in joining any 
international league against his murderous as- 
sailants scemed at once to take the subject out 
of the range of practical politics. But the 
Fenian outrage of a week ago gives a new point 
to the question which Russia has raised, although 
it helps us litle to a solution of it.” It is often 
remarked that we folks who live a long way from 
the scene of the outrages here alluded to, are 
better circumstanced to review them calmly 
than those who live in daily danger of having 
their windows shattered or their houses wrecked. 
Certain it is, at all events, that this statement of 
our Iondon contemporary sounds somewhat 
strange to us. It is not exactly what one would 
like to see recorded as an honest expression of 
Englishsentiment. Isitreally necessary that Eng- 
land should herself suffer before she can sympa- 
thise with the sufferings of others?) ‘That is what 
the argument of the S/. Jumes's Budgefamounts 
to, read it how we may. So long as Russians 
only were exposed to be blown to pieces, England 
found a “difficulty ~ in seconding any measure 
intended to prevent the British Isles from be- 
coming the asylum of assassins and conspirators. 
But ‘‘it has suddenly come home to Englishmen, 
as it has come home to the Government of Russia, 
that the main source of our troubles is in forcign 
territory ; and at the same time that the great 
bulk of the Communities which pennit this in- 
jury to be done to us would, if the point were 
pressed home to them, express the utmost loath- 
ing both of the crime and its authors.” Even 
as England has hitherto been the hiding place 
of continental political ayitators, so America is 
constantly sending over to Ireland “ small squads 
of incendiaries and assassins, provided with the 
implements of arson and murder.” Yet Ame- 
rica will give - Great Britain no assistance 
to stamp out these elements of outrage .and 
unhappiness. What is the cause of her reluct- 
ance? Does she think of us as we were wont 
to think of Russia before a community of trouble 
softened our judgment—does she think that 
“the Government of England is not one which 
it is easy to love and respect”? The journal 
from which we have quoted almost admits that 
such is the case, for, after noting the fact that 
the American community is one in which 


fice for the perpetration uf the most diabulical outrage. Yet if 
other restrictions were imposed on its sale, it can readily be 
buaght on the Continent, and, failing that, it could as casily 
be manufactdred from nitro-glycerinc and pulverized paper 
or wood. Hartmana made his dynamite in Russia frum 
atro-glycerine and sugar. It is more than probable that 
the persoas who perpetrate such outrages as that uf Thurs- 
day last, instead of purchasing the dynamite from a mer- 
chant, mansfacture it themselves. There are several com- 
panies in Londoa that manufacture and supply the article. 
The Explosives Company (Limited), for instance, are the 
largest manufacturers after Nobel. At their lange works at 
Pembrey, ia Suuth Wales, where, somewhat recently, an 
explosion caused the death of seven young girls, they produce 
two tons aday. Several Continental manufacturers have 
ageacies in the Cty. Foreign dynamite is more dangerous 
than that made in England, it being manufactured without 
the restrictions which are imposed upon English companies ; 
and aot being subjected to the same crucial tests as in this 
country a good deal of impure material is turned out. When 
any of this is discovered on its importation into England it is 
imenediately scized, the danger lying in the fact that impure 
dynamite is Gable to spontaneous explosion. One of the 
largest dynamite works in France is situated in the Pyrénces 
Orieatales, where the daily output is about twotons. There 
are large dynamite works in Switzerland, where the explusive 
was procured that was used at Montceau-les-Mines, and 
from their central pusition they command much of the 
Continental market. In Australia, the Australian | itho- 
fracteur Company have works at Braybook, in Victoria, 
where they produce twenty tons per month of dynamite 
and other compounds of aitro-glycerine. In addition to this 
quantity manefactured in the culony, Victoria imports from 
four to five tons per moath from abroad. 


Tue steamship Geabs Vara, belonging to the 
Kiodo Unyvu Kwaisha, after having undergone 
extensive repairs at Yokosuka, since the com- 
mencement of the year, has just made her first 
voyage to Yokkaichi. She arrived at that port 
early on Saturday, the 5th inst., and on the 
following day was visited by the Governor of the 
Province and other officials, and by the principal 
merchants of the port, and of Nagova, many 
coming from the latter place specially to see 
the ship. All the visitors expressed themselves 
extremely pleased with her neat appearance 
and the ample accommodation and comfortable 
arrangements made for passengers. In the 
afternoon an* entertainment was given on shore, 
when upwards of 200 of the most influential 
people of the neighbourhood assembicd, 
and of the many speakers on the occasion 
every one agreed that increased shipping 
facilities would greatly benefit merchants and 
shippers, whilst no one could be injured by the 
“new company, as the commerce of the country 
demands an increase of the mercantile marine, 
and more particularly of the coasting branch of it. 
The Gearbu Mars has commenced well, having 
a full cargo each way and a large number of 
passengers. 


account of the wide diffusion of political power 
and the absence of any high type of statesman- 
ship,” it goes on to say :—‘ They (the Ameri- 
cans) accept the British misgovernment of 
Ircland as if it were a fact about which no dispute 
was possible. In all probability, the great 
majority are only half aware that the Penal Jaws 
have been repealed and the Catholics emanci- 
pated. ‘The language of their newspapers is 
often quite consistent. with the continuance of 
Protestant ascendency in all its detail. Still less, 
of course, have they been informed that this 
country has permitted all its most cherished 
ptinciples to be violated, and its own social 
structure to be deeply endangered, for the sake 
of remedying what the Irish declared (and, it 
would now appcar, almost entirely falsely) to be 
their real grievance.” ‘he long and_ short, 


Awxoxe the utterances which the explosion at 
Whitehall have evoked, we find the following in 
the St. James's Budget :-— Only avery languid 
‘interest was excited the other day by the state- 
ment that the Russian Government had proposed 
to the other Powers to take concerted measures 
against the conspirators who, under the names 
of Nihilists, Anarchists, and so forth, infest Eu- 
rope. The Government of Russia is not one 
which it is easy to Jove or respect ; and, acutely 
as one may feel the reckless wickedness of the 
attacks on its chief representative, the difficulty 
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“popular ignorance is unusually important on’ 


then, of the matter is, that the people of the 
United States do not care to assist Great Britain 
in contriving measures for the “universal pro- 
scription of the common enemy ™~ because they 
believe the common enemy to be in the right 
and Great Britain in the wrong. It is hard to 
persuade onesclf that this is so, more especially 
as, to our own knowledge, many of the American 
journals condemn Fenian outrages and Jand- 
league rascalitics in language quite as strong as 
anything uttered in the British Isles. Yet it is 
certainly pleasanter to think that America’s 
indifference—not to use a stronger term—is the 
outcome of ignorance rather than of ill-will, 
and that the moment will come, sooner or later, 
when “a better knowledge of English policy 
towards Ireland will join itself to a sense of the 
enormous scandal which American patronage of 
Fenian assassins is becoming in the eves of the 


‘whole civilized world.” 





Reapers of the home journals cannot fail to 
have been struck by the tone of moderation 
which characterizes all their utterances on the 
subject of the recent outrages in London. 
Whatever injustice and cruelty Ireland may 
formerly have suffered at England's hands, 
Home Rulcrs, Fenians, Invincibles, and Skir- 
mishers must be constrained to admit that the 
earnestness of Great Britain’s desire to repair 
the past is not diminished even by the repulsive 
aspect their ‘‘skulking scoundrelism ” has lent 
to everything Irish. 1t was long ago prophesied 
that with such evil elements at work, concession 
merely signifies encouragement to crime, and 
Mr. Gladstone might well say, when he intro- 
duced his celebrated Land Bill, that in all his 
political career he had never approached any 
problem with such an carnest sense of grave and 
terrible responsibility. ‘I'o what extent concession 
and conciliation have really played the agitators’ 
game must of course remain a matter of conjec- 
ture, but no one can pretend to mistake the 
significance of the fact that the opening of the 
dynamite campaign in London was coincident 
with England's distinctly. expressed resolve 
not to add vacillatiom to complaisance. She 
has done everything that. is consistent—more, 
indeed, many persons think, than is consistent 
—with prudence and right, and she is resolved 
before she proceeds any farther to wait and 
see the effects of her efforts: to give them . 
time, in short, to produce. an effect. To 
wail, however, is what Irish agitators can 
least afford. Purses must be kept open in 
America, if not by speeches in parliament and 
rabid manifestoes, then by dagger-blades and 
dynamite. ‘Ihe men who blow up buildings 
and shatter women and children, do not want 
order and contentment. They want so to exas- 
perate England that in her forgetfulness of mercy 
they may find renewed opportunities to batten on 
the carnings of murder and outrage. Judging, 
however, by the results of their last attempt, their 
designs are not likely to succeed. ‘I'he Dublin 
journals, it is true, wam Irishmen that violence 
may beget violence, and that there is a limit— 
often suddenly and unexpectedly reached—to 
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even English patience, and the S/. James Budget 
says that “the English people and the English 
Government are not quite the samc things,” and 
that, “if it is carried very far, one sort of 
desperation, one sort of terrorism may be 
answered by another at least as natural and 
as dreadful.” But the same journal depre- 
cates the notion that ‘“ mob-violence can be 
roused by here and*¢there an explosion like 
that at Whitehall,” and all the other leading 
papers adopt the same tone. The Pall Vall 
Budget, commenting on a statement in Zhe 
Times to the effect that if Ircland is really going 
to reply to England's gencrosity with dynamite, 
the day of remedial legislation is over, says :— 
“One thing is certain—namely, that if the day 
of remedial legislation is over, the replics by 
dynamite will not slacken,” and reminds English- 
men that they have now an opportunity of 
practicising what they preach, and themselves 
following the advice they have so persistently 
given Russia—namely, to meet the plotters by 
granting legitimate reforms. The Sfecta/or 
writes :—“ Whatever reforms the Government 
thinks needed in Ireland, they ought to urge on 
so soon as may be, absolutely without reference 
either to the monstrous threats of the violent 
Land-leaguers, or to the passionate criticisms of 
the violent land-owners,” and the Sa/urday Re- 
riew concludes a strong article with these 
words :—‘ The blame of such intolerable inci- 
dents as that of Thursday night will not rest 
wholly on Irish shoulders. It will rest, at least 
partially, on those who have not dared to face 
the Irish question ; on those who have abused it 
for party purposes, and on those who in far 
greater number have followed their leaders to do 
both evils.” 


Rererrixc.to the new Banking Regulations, a 
translation of which we published the day before 
yesterday, we find that the first among the specially 
noteworthy changes is the power of suspension 
conferred on the Minisier of Finance. Accord- 
ing to the rules promulgated in 1870, the exercise 
of this power was confined to cases where a Bank 
was proved to have violated the Regulations and 
the report of such violation was to be forwarded 
by the local authoritics to the Central Govern- 
ment. The new Notification brings the Banks 
under the directsupervision of the Finance Mihis- 
ter, and adds two special contingencies either of 
which justifies immediate suspension—first, 
when there is positive proof that a Bank cannot 
pay its debts ; and second, when a Bank incurs 
losses to the extent of more than half its capital. 
It may be reasonably assumed that the actual 
occurrence of instances of this sort is the cause 
of their inclusion in the Regulations. If the 
Government intends to enforce the letter of its 
new edict, not a few of the Banks will probably 
cease to exist. We cannot think that the coun- 
try would suffer much by the demise of the 
whole, were such a result attainable without the 
application of too drastic measures, and cer- 
tainly Banks which are unable to pay their debts 
or which have lost more than half their capital 
can be very well dispensed with. It is further 
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provided that, in the event of liquidation, should 
the proceeds of the public loan bonds deposited 
with the Treasury prove insufficient to redecm! 
the paper money issued by a Bank, whatever 
Property it otherwise possesses may be confiscated 
and applied to that purpose, in preference to 
other claims. This measure sounds a little 
arbitrary. The interests of depositors ought 
surely to be preferred to those of nute-holders. 
The Government is morally responsible for the 
soundness of the paper issucd by the Banks 
under its authority, and it is scarcely acting in 
confonnity with strictly just principles when it 
wholly diverts to the satisfaction of that respon- 
sibility assets against which other valid claims 
exist. Here, however, we speak to a certain 
extent from conjecture. The Regulations are not 
sufficiently clear to justify a definite conclusion. 

Incomparably the most important part is that 
which provides for the withdrawal of the notes 
issued by the Banks. The whole character of the 
institutions is altered by this law. Until the ap- 
pearance of the recent Notification no provision 
whatsoever existed for the redemption of the 
Banks’ paper. It was simply put into circulation 
and there it remained, presumably until such time 
as the Banks chose to redeem it—a time infinite- 
simally remote. There was, indeed, an article in 
the Banks’ charters by which they were required to 
set aside at least one-tenth of their annual profits 
to form a reserve, until the aggregate of the sums 
thus set apart reached one-fifth of the capital. 
Whether this reserve was to be used ultimately 
for purposes of redemption, or how it was to be 
applied, did not, however, appear. On the 
former hypothesis, the sum available for redeem- 
ing notes would finally have amounted to 40 per 
cent. of each Bank's capital and 50 per cent. of 
itsissucs.1. However this may have been, distinct 
provision is now made for the withdrawal of the 
greater part of the notes within the period of the 
Banks’ charter—v.c., 20 years from 1876. Under 
the new Regulations cach Bank will deposit with 
the Central Bank of Japan, every year, a sum 
amounting to one-fortieth of that originally re- 
ceived from the Treasury. It will be remembered 
that, on their establishment, the Banks were 
required to lodge with the Treasury public loan- 
bonds representing So per cent. of their capital 
and in exchange for these they received notes to 
the same amount from the Paper Money Bureau. 
Briefly, then, they are now ordered to recall 
their notes at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum, 
handing over the Avnsafsu thus redcemed to the 
Finance Department, where they will be de- 
stroyed. This measure, though too gentle in its 
nature to afford the Banks any serious cause of 
complaint, will nevertheless be viewed with great 
satisfaction by the public. It is an unmistakable 
proof that the Government is applying itself 
scriously to the task of solving financial problems 
which have wrought incalculable mischief to the 
prosperity of the nation. From the Bank's 
sharcholders we shall doubtless hear some com- 

(1) To understand this it is necessary to observe that in 
addition to the sums (20 per cent.) thus set aside, the nor- 
mal reserve for purposes uf redemption amounted to another 


20 per cent. of the capital, while the total issues were So 
per cent. 
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plaints. Indeed, the note of discontent has 
already been sounded by the Aeisal Zasshi, 
which professes to sec no reason why the Banks 
should be required to appropriate their profits to 
the redemption of their notes, and thinks that 
the proceeds of extra taxation might very well be 
applied to this purpose. But- there are several 
points to be considered before judgment is 
passed in this matter. ‘To begin with, the Banks 
paid nothing, or next to nothing, for the notes 
in question. ‘They merely deposited with the 
Treasury loan-bonds of a face value equal to that 
of the notes they issued. ‘The bonds remained 
the property of the Banks—except under certain 
contingencies which do not affect the general 
problem—and the interest accruing on them was 
regularly placed to the Banks’ credit. In fact 
the Government's action in establishing the 
National Banks was of an extravagantly liberat 
nature. For, under the Regulations then pro- 
mulgated, a man might invest his money in- 
loan bonds—a tolerably good investment in itself 
—hand them to the Treasury for safe keeping 

receive interest on them, and at the same time 
acquire the privilege of issuing notes to their full 
value. How charmed an Englishman would be 
if alaw were passed authorizing him to pur- 
chase, say, £y5 worth of Government scrip at 
95; deposit the coupons with the Bank of Eng- 
land ; draw interest on them every year, and at 
the same time receive £100 in Bank of England 
notes to use as he pleased. He would not, we 
imagine, have any very valid grounds for com- 
plaint, if after seven years the law was changed 
and he was required to repay those notes by 
easy instalments of 2} per cent. per annum. 
On the contrary, even under the provisions of 
the amended law, he would be delizhted to 
commence a new serics of similar speculations. 
The fact is that the National Banks have had 
their day. They could not reasonably expect 
to make hay for ever, and the terms upon which 
they are now allowed to retire from the business 
are quite as favorable as they can possibly claim. 





Ar the Gaiety Theatre on Wednesday evening 
“Cox and Box” and “ Bombastes Furioso” 
were performed by the Yokohama Dramatic 
Corps before a full house and an enthusiastic 
audience. Where, indeed, has “Cox and Box” 
failed to raise a hearty laugh, whether at home 
or abroad, in amateur or professional hands? 
The piece of Wednesday was that adapted from 
Maddison Morton's Haymarket farce (the music 
by Arthur Sullivan and the libretto by F.C. 
Burnand), and as we listened to the peals of 
merriment that rang through the house, we could 
not but remember that the writer of the original 
—the author whose pieces have added so many 
bright moments to the lives of his fellow-crea- 
tures—has fallen a victim to the caprices of fickle 
fashion, and is obliged to spend his latter days 
in a struggle with “ soul-chilling poverty,” be- 
cause the theatre-goers of the time have cast off 
their old love, the good honest farce of former 
years, and chosen instead the musical weakling 
of modern days, the popular-air-and-silk- 
stocking spectacle that finds such favour at 
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present. Of “Cox and Box” itself it is 
unnecessary to speak. We have all scen it 
often enough and laughed at it merrily enough 
to regard it as a familiar acquaintance. It 
may have been, at some other time and place, 
better put upon the stage and better acted than 
on Wednesday evening, but we are not pre- 
pared to admit either hypothesis. Every one 
of the triumvirate was thoroughly up in his 
part—a rare merit in amateurs—and each sang 
the music allotted to him with correctness and 
considerable taste. Bouncer had never worn a 
military stock—that seemed pretty evident—but 
perhaps the Dampshire Yeomanry do not affect 
that article of kit. Cox was delightful—voice and 
acting alike ; Box hush-a-byed his bacon after a 
fashion that displayed the true soul of poetry, 
while Bouncer's “ Rataplan” made a spirited 
accompaniment throughout. The performance 
concluded with the Burlesque Tragic Opera 
“ Bombastes Furioso,” which was made quite 
as much of as it deserves. Miss Willoughby 
made her bow to a Yokohama audience as 
Distafine, and showed herself no tyro in stage 
business. The other réles were well played, 
Mr. Wilson (Fasdes), especially, delivering his 
lines with force and distinctness, while Mr. 
Brewer made a most effective bibulous Krag. 
Mr. Read’s General Bombastes was 2 forcible 
conception—indeed its verve was a trifle too 
much for the acoustic capacity of the house. 
He introduced a song with local hits, which ap- 
peared to be very excellent humour but stood in 
some need of a key. The string band of the 
Yokohama Amateurs played charmingly, its 
performance constituting not the least enjoyable 
feature of a very enjoyable evening. 


Tar Choya Shimbun reports, as an item of in- 
telligence from Miyagi, that four persons, sup- 
posed to be officials, are sojourning there, who 
give themselves out as members of the Constitu- 
tional Monarchical party, and and declare that 
they have been ordered to report upon the social 
condition of the prefecture. These suspicious 
individuals, though apparently not engaged in 
any trade, receive month by month remittances of 
thirty or forty yex a piece, from Tokiyo. This is a 
great mare's nest for the Cheya, but for our part 
we are disposed to hope that the rumour is true, 
and should be glad to learn that similar means 
of obtaining information were more largely 
employed. Commissioners of enquiry might be 
made most useful instraments in Japan at pre- 
sent, and their serviceableness would be im- 
mensely increased did they publish their reports 
in an accessible form. 


Tux statement copied by us a few days ago from 
a vernacular journal to the effect that the Bank 
of Japan proposes to pay 8 per cent. interest on 
specie deposits, appears to be erroneous. We 
gather from an article in the Nichi Nichi Shim- 
bux, that the intention is, not to pay 8 per cent. 
on such deposits, but to lend money at that rate 
against specie security. The nature of this 
Operation is somewhat confusedly explained by 
our Tokiyo contemporary, who speaks of the 
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National Banks obtaining advances from the 
Central Bank when they find themselves short 
of funds to meet the demands of Icgitimate 
commercial enterprise —the rate of interest 
between the Banks being cight per cent., and 
that between the National Banks and the 
private borrowers, nine or ten. In other words, 
the Central Bank places new money lending 
facilities in the hands of the National Banks by 
discounting their bills if necessary. The same 
article which speaks of this mutual accom- 
modation, draws a very dark picture of the 
state of the National Banks, and justly 
points owt that the directors of the Nippon 
Ginko will have to exercise considerable dis- 
cretion in affording them any facilities. It is 
to be remarked in this context, however, that if 
the new Banking Regulations are carried out in 
their integrity, only trustworthy and strong in- 
stitutions can hope to survive, so that the diffi- 
culties of selection will be considerably lessened. 


Wr read in a Tokiyo journal that fuzes manu- 
factured in the arsenal at Tsukiji were lately 
tried at the gunnery practice of the Naval 
Cadets, at Yetchiu-jima, and that they proved 
to be a good deal better than the imported 
article. This they might easily be, for the 
Japanese have probably suffered proportion- 
ately heavier losses through the dishonesty 
of importers in the matter of fuzes than in any 
of their other transactions abroad. They have 
themselves to blame for this, to a certain extent, 
inasmuch as their occasional reluctance—by 
whatever motive inspired—to reject faulty 
material, has doubtless encouraged fraud. 
It is unnecessary to observe, however, that 
faulty fuzes reduce the best artillery in the 
world to a level with the worst. The experience 
of the Mediterranean ficet is a recent and con- 
clusive example. The English ships were there 
provided with guns of enormous power and 
most approved patterns, but for economy's 
sake their magazines were furnished with 
old-type fuzes only. Nobody foresaw the 
remotest probability of fuzes being required 
on actual service. The result was that at the 
bombardment of Alexandria, the big guns did 
no more damage than the little ones. The 
former made a larger hole than the latter—that 
was all—and the reason was that the fuzes 
failed to explode. 


Frox Osaka and elsewhere come rumours indi- 
cating that employers are beginning to take 
serious steps in the direction of making wages 
follow the gradual appreciation of the ‘currency. 
It is in the matters of these fixed payments—as 
for example, wages, rent, &c.—that currency 
appreciation is most severely felt. Most of us 
can endorse this fact from actual experience. 
In former years when our servants came to 
us with complaints that owing to the dimi- 
nished purchasing power of Avtasa/su their 
wages no longer sufficed to support them, 
we found their grievance was just, and met 
it by considerable additions to their stipends. 
Things have gone very sensibly in. the 
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other direction now, but wages remain at the 
level to which they were then raised. None of 
us like to tell our servants that owing to the 
effect of a financial phenomenon which they 
cannot possibly understand, we must cut their 
salaries 35 per cent., yét the same argument 
that induced us to raise them two or three 
years ago, would manifestly justify us in lowering 
them now. It is an unpleasant conjuncture, 
but none the less one that has to be faced souner 
or later. 


Prosaszy no man in Japan has been more per- 
sistently used as a figure-head of conservatism 
that the celebrated Shimadzu Saburo, Daimiyo of 
Satsuma. By foreigners, at all events, ever since 
the Namamugi affair, he has been regarded as 
a foe to the progress of Western civilization. It 
is, nevertheless, a historical fact that he was 
among the very first to make up his mind that 
Japan must emerge from the rusty old groove 
in which she had been rolling for centuries, and 
perhaps the most tragical as well as the most 
dramatic incident of modern annals is that epi- 
sode in his career when a section of the Jéi 
party easayed to force their leadership upon 
him. If we are to credit what the vernacular 
papers now tell us, however, he has again gravi- 
tated in the direction of Conservatism, and is 
collecting about him in his retreat at Kagoshima 
a following of fellow-thinkers. So conscien- 
tiously accurate is the information furnished by 
the Hochi Shimbun that we are even told the 
exact number of his disciples—2,363—who 
“wear their hair after the old fashion and 
wear also—very short clothes! Truly, we had 
never thought to hear such things again, or to 
see retum—even in a newspaper's columns— 
the days when men were wont to sing :— 
Yare ne atama wo tataite mircba 
Yasui suikwa no ofa ga suru ; 
Hagiri ne atama we tataite mireba 


A corrgsroxDent, referring to the items of news 
extracted by us yesterday from the vernacular 
press, asks how the two steamers said to have 
been launched from Kirby & Co.’s works at 
Onohama (Kobe) are to be transported to Lake 
Biwa, where they have to ply. We-cannot tell. 


Resiwrxts of Tokiyo will be glad to learn that 
the Central Post Office has made arrangements 
for increasing the number of daily deliveries and 
collections from fifteen to nineteen. On the 
whole the postal service is excellently conducted 
in the Capital, but this improvement will be very 
welcome, inasmuch as a letter addressed to the 
most distant part of Tokiyo and posted any- 
where in that city will henceforth be delivered 
within 3} hours of the time of mailing. 


Is there so much as one person in Yokohama 
who honestly believes that in complaining of the 
comparative paucity of the orders conferred on 
Englishmen in Japan, it was our intention to 
“sneer at” and “insult, the whole British 
Community?” Most sincerely do we regret 
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that we ever wrote a line on the subject, not 
because there is the smallest danger 6f our 
motives being misunderstood by those whose 
opinions are valuable, but because our words 
have been taken as the text for an outcry which 
is eminently calculated to make Englishmen 
seem ridiculous in the eyes of strangers. 


Ir is announced} that three new prefectures— 
Toyama, Saga, and Miyazaki—are formed, and 
that Messrs. Kawada (Chief Secretary of the Judi- 
cial Department), and Tanabe (Second Secretary 
of the Home Department), have been nominated 
Prefects of Saga and Miyazaki respectively. Of 
these three prefectures, the first is in the pro- 
vince of Yetchiu, the second in Hizen, and the 
third in Hiuga. 


Ir is related that whenever Lady Holland heard 
that a person of any consequence had said an 
ill word of her, she immediately invited him to 
dinner. What a wonderfully hospitable com- 
munity we should be if this rule were observed 
by everybody in Yokohama. 


A Toxtro contemporary states that at a military 
conference held the other day, it was decided 
that mounted officers of the Japanese army, when 
they go into an engagement, shall no longer be 
accompanied by their grooms. We should 
really like to offer a permanent billet as special 
reporter to the gentleman who attended this 
conference on behalf of the Fiyu Shimbun. 
His powers of imagination are something out of 
the common. 


Anorurr piece of intelligence furnished by the 
Jivu Shimbun is that Mr. Okuma, the ex- 
Minister of Finance, and Mr. Iwasaki of the 
Mitsu Bishi Company, have recently taken to 
carrying revolvers about with them, but of the 
reasons which induce them to adopt such extra- 
ordinary precautions our contemporary declares 
itself quite ignorant. The inference, however, 
is plain enough. 


Wr learn that the agents of the Xiyodo Unyu 


unwilling to impose any fresh burden on the 
people. The present rates of assessment are 
not at all proportionate to the market value of 
the land, and the first effect of revision would be 
very largely to augment the national revenue. 


Tux Customs returns of the Finance Depart- 
ment for January and February of the current 
year, as published by the Bukha Shimpo, show 
the following exports and imports of mer- 
chandise :— 
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Merchandise {Tagore eeeeee: oe Herne a eesccesce Thaggeo 
Excess of Exports......... sbe,969 967,548 


Tue annual report of Korean trade during 1882 
shows the following totals :-— 
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Tux Comte Raphaél de Viel Castel, Secretary of 
the French Legation, Tokiyo, has received from 
the His Imperial Majesty the Mikado the Order 
of the Rising Sun of the Fourth Class ; and Mr. 
Gaston Galy, Interpreter, the Order of the Fifth 
Class. 


Tue Mainichi Shimbun announces, on what 
authority we cannot say, that in future officials 
of the Soni# rank-and upwards will-be admitted 
to the. debates of the Council of State. We trust 
sincerely that this news is correct. Every step 
of this nature tends to strip the Government of 
its present bureaucratic character and to bring 
it into closer relations with the country at large. 


OUR MUTUAL DIFFICULTY. 
—_—_¢——__—_ 


tion. If Japan has adopted criminal codes 
of unimpeachable excellence from a legal 
point of view, there is still a national pre- 
judice to fall back upon. They are not 
English codes; or they are not German 
codes; or they are not something else, 
which, if they were, would be equally pre- 
judicial to their universal acceptability. Or 
again, though the codes are excellent, the 
machinery for administering them is. de- 
fective. They are instruments which can 
only be safely entrusted to experienced 
hands, and since Japan necessarily lacks 
experience in the application of laws 
derived from a foreign source, it becomes 
a question whether the semi-barbarous 
codes of former times administered by 
judges familiar with their provisions, were 
not preferable to the highly civilized codes 
of to-day administered by men unversed 
in precedent. Japan to a certain extent 
admits the truth of this criticism. The 
provisions of her new codes are so simple 
and have been so carefully adjusted to her 
social condition, that she does not deem 
their successful application quite beyond 
her unaided strength. Still, the most ex- 
peditious way of securing a competent 
judiciary is to obtain foreign aid. She is 
willing, therefore, to divest herself of all 
national prejudice and give Western experts 
a seat upon her judicial benches. But 
then—they will not be English experts; 
or they will not be French experts; or they 
will not be something else, which, if they 
were, would be none the less prejudicial to 
their universal acceptability. Or again, 
waiving these objections, does not the very 


"LHose who advocate the abolition of | {ct of Japan’s readiness to employ foreign 


exterritoriality find no stronger p 
of the justice of their views than 
querulous and puerile pretexts devised by 
their opponents to bolster up a failing 
cause. The proverbial straw at which the 


Kwaitha have arranged for the purchase of|4towning man clutched seems to be drifting 
about twenty-five thousand tons of shipping in|farther and farther away from the be- 


England, but we do not vouch for the accuracy 
of the figures. 





Ir is announced that a Korean student, educated 
at the Yokosuka Dockyard, has been appointed 
superintendent of the Naval Construction Bureau 
in Korea. We wonder whether this is the young 
gentleman who never could be persuaded to 
understand the notion of measuring steam pres- 
sure by foot pounds. He may be none the 
worse constructor for all that. 


It is announced that the authorities are making 
preparations for a revision of the land-tax in 
1885. According to law, the tax is subject to 
revision every five years. A revision ought to 
have taken place in 1879, but no steps were 
taken, presumably because the Government was 
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wildered “champions of foreign rights,” and 
men begin to ask each other with amused 
expectation, what will be the next hob- 
goblin manufactured to personify the terrors 
of Japanese law and the incompetence of 
Japanese judges. Yesterday it was some 
unfortunate and highly respectable essayist 
who was sentenced to fine or imprisonment 
for “ridiculing a policeman ;"” to-day, it is 
some unoffending and peaceable stranger 
who is deterred from seeking redress 
against the extortions of a truculent jinriki- 
sha coolie by the hypothesis that justice 
is inaccessible; and what it may be to- 
morrow, an omniscent Providence alone 
can foresee. On this side everything is 
ordered perfection ; on that, lawless corrup- 


roof | 25sistance, convict her of that incompetence 
the|°? which the maintenance of exterritorial 


privileges is based? To be sure it does, 
cry these delighted cavillers, perspicuous 
examples of the justice they clamour to pre- 
serve. Japan cannot possibly know 
how to administer the codes she has 
borrowed from us; and if she asks us to 
help her, she admits her ignorance ; and if 
she does not ask us to help her, she betrays 
a fatal inability to appreciate the import- 
ance of securing a competent judiciary. So 
she is wrong whatever she does. ‘ Heads 
I win, tails you lose.” That is ‘the con- 
dition upon which we consent to play pitch 
and toss with her for the recovery or 
surrender of her sovereign rights, and when 
she asks is there no remedy? we reply,— 
patience ! 


My master hes patience to him, and the while 
His man with scissors nicks him for a fool. 


Let it not be supposed that these re- 
marks apply to the general attitude of 
foreigners and foreign Governments to- 
wards Japan. By nomeans. They apply 
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entirely to the self-appointed interpreters 
of that attitude—the pettifogging “ cham- 
pions of forcign rights ;" the Gashfords 
and Tappertits of Oriental politics. It is 
by the quibbling and malevolent advocacy 
of these meddlers that the foreign cause in 
Japan has been untruly invested with a 
character of injustice and unfriendliness ; 
it is by their mischievous representations 
that foreigners are made to appear in the 
light of self-seeking arbitrary intruders, who 
never mean to abate one tittle of the pre- 
tensions they forcibly founded years ago 
upon conditions which have either ceased 
to exist altogether, or been so modified as 
to be virtually non-existent. It is, we 
repeat, by the systematic calumnies of 
these inky mawworms that both Western 
and Eastern national reputations are 
blackened, and the intercourse of the 
Orient and Occident depicted as an affair 
of tyranny and unreason on one side, and 
of sullen resistance and hostile intrigue on 
the other. 

Do any of our readers think this lan- 
guage too forcible ? Think that the assist- 
ance of some gentler and more honey- 
tongued vocabularly should be invoked to 
describe these ill-favoured parasites who 
batten on the bad blood their own unwhole- 
some action has engendered? If so, we 
desire to remind them that the evil has 
passed-beyond the range of common words. 
It is time that the line should be drawn 
with all possible distinction between the 
real sentiments of foreigners towards this 
nation and the false interpretation of thosc 
sentiments which ig daily presented to the 
Japanese. It is time that we should un- 
equivocally repudiate the false, lying theory 
that our business ‘in this country is to be- 
little its inhabitants, to disturb its peace, 
to blacken its reputation, and to depreciate 
its progress. Not one of those qbjects in- 
fluences the cénduct of any respectable 


foreigner, whatever be his nationality: 


With very few exceptions, every stranger 
who has visited, or who resides in, Japan, 
honestly admires the wonderful progress 
she has made, faithfully desires to see her 
prosperous and independent, and is pre- 
pared to welcome gladly the day when it 
will be possible to accord her all the rights 
and considerations claimed and exercised 
by the most powerful nations of the West. 
It may be difficult for Japan to credit all 
this , to recognize that our real feelings are 
so different from the rancorous expression 
they constantly receive at the hands of a 
few mischicf-makers, but we give her credit 
for too much astuteness and good-sense to 
mistake for a faithful portrait the caricature 
presentcd to her by her maligners and ours. 
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self-government. Just in proportion to the 
supremacy of this faculty docs the safe 
enjoyment of liberty become possible, and 
it is because the instinct has been so largely 
developed in Englishmen by the institutions 
under which they live and the traditions of 
their race, that they are so conspicuously 
opposed to everything imperilling, however 
remotely, the stability of their precious 
rights. It were well that the Japanesc 
should thoroughly recognize this, lest they 
fall into the error of classing with tyran- 
nous injustices what is in reality the out- 
come of an instinct not alone respectable 
in itself, Dut also essential to the vitality of 
progress. We are well aware that from 
this standpoint the case assumes for Japan 
a somewhat hopeless aspect, since if the 
propriety of the sentiment which opposes 
her resumption of sovereign rights be ad- 
mitted, its permanence also seems gua- 
ranteed. But it is an integral part of the 
instinct in question, that what it claims for 
itself it does not refuse to accord to others. 
The value men attach to the privileges of 
freedom. and free institutions is, or ought 
to be, exactly proportionate to the respect 
they pay to a similar sentiment in their 
neighbours. Japan’s impatience for the 
abolition of exterritoriality and English- 
men’s reluctance to surrender that privilege 
are only different expressions of the same 
sentiment, and claim at one another's hands 
an equal reciprocity of respect. It is hard, 
perhaps, to discern these things clearly 
across the fog of falsehood and malice in 
which they are too often enveloped, but 
that they are as we have represented them 
here, time will unfailingly demonstrate. 


On the other hand, she may reasonably 
ask why it is that despite these good dis- 
positions towards her, forcigners are so 
unwilling to trust her—why they reccive 
all her propositions with hesitation and 
refuse to credit her with any of the motives 
by which thcy claim to be themselves in- 
fluenced. A clear understanding upon this 
head will go far towards smoothing away 
the rugged points of our intercourse and 
softening the indignation unavoidably en- 
gendered by foreign obduracy. 

There is involved here a point of British 
character—for obvious reasons we confine 
these remarks to Englishmen—which by 
some Orientals is probably not to be ap- 
preciated, but which, unless we are much 
mistaken, the Japanese will find no diffi- 
culty in comprehending. We allude to the 
spirit which gradually grows up in a civi- 
lized nation under a system of representa- 
tive government, the instinct of freedom 
which begets among the people an uncom- 
promising jealousy of their liberties—a 
resolute and unfailing vigilance to resist 
anything like encroachment upon their 
rights—and generates among men in power 
such a respect for those rights that any 
desire to aggress is effectually checked. 
It cannot. be denied that among Eng- 
lishmen this instinct often manifests it- 
self in the guise of intolerance and 
even tyranny—paradoxical as the state- 
ment may appear. They will sacrifice 
generosity and justice to the necessity 
of guarding against every possibility of 
aggression ; they will resort to even ques- 
tionable proceedings for the protection 
of the liberties they have won and 
which they value so highly; they will 
oppose, with almost reckless hostility, any 
attempt to diminish their prerogatives, and 
they will expose a foreign nation to.humi- 
liation'and discourtesy rather than that a 
few hundreds of their: own people should 
incur the temporary peril of seeing their 
privileges curtailed. At home we see them 
accepting without remonstrance the gro- 
tesque jurisdiction of Justice Shallow and 
Magistrate Nupkins, while abroad, if there 
be so much as a whisper of: submitting to 
the authority of native judges, they will 
protest, agitate, and proceca to the most 
ludicrous and illogical extremities of resist- 
ance. Yet it would be a gross error to 
assert that the sentiment underlying all this 
is in any sense blameworthy. It is, on the 
contrary, the same spirit that has worked 
out all the gréat progressive measures of 
Western civilization—constitutional go- 
vernments, liberty of speech, slave eman- 
cipatioh, removal of religious disabilities, 
and in fact éverything that is implied in 


A NEGLECTED AID. 
—__——_q—___— 
NE of the forms which free thinking 
divorced from reason assumes in the 
East, is a tendency to disparage missionary 
labour and to draw invidious comparisons 
between -the fashion of missionary life in 
Japan and its scripless, purseless prototype 
of the New Testament. Who is there of 
this community that cannot recall some- 
experience of sneering criticism excited by 
the announcement of an auction sale at the 
house of a reverend gentleman in Tsukiji, 
where the catalogue of “furniture and 
effects” included some chromo-lithographs 
and a piano? The musical instrument 
especially rouses the scoffer's ire. Colonel" 
BoB INGERSOLL, satirizing the fables that 
grew up in the field of early Christianity, 
when faith had need of concrete props and 
moral systems could only be propagated 
by menaces, draws an imaginary picture of 
the last trial of two enfranchised souls. 
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The one tells that it inhabited the body of 
a man who was faithful and loyal im all the 
relations of every-day life; who loved his 
wife and children ; never spared any toil to 
render them happy, and never wittingly 
wronged his fellow, but who unfortunately 
could not persuade himself to believe that 
Evr was fashioned out of ADAM’s rib— 
that the Power which had created man out 
of nothing should be obliged to dissect him 
in order to produce a woman. The other 
soul relates that its mortal owner had not 
been altogether blameless; had abscond- 
ed with the contents of a bank till ; deserted 
his wife and child; shot his friend ina 
jealous squabble, and escaped the pursuit 
of justice by expatriation. But he had 
believed in the “ rib story ;” believed in the 
whole apha and omega of miracle and fable, 
and only regretted that his faith had not 
been subjected to some severer test. Of 
these two, the former was condemned to 
everlasting fire, the latter to ‘‘ eternal 
harping,” and the blasphemous Colonel 
seems to think that the musical touch com- 
pletes the perfection of his picture. So too 
the missionary’s piano has passed into a 
sort of piece de resistance with your 
“‘ practical cynic,” who while he freely 
invokes the aid of bullet and bayonet to 
open new markets for his cottons and 
cutlery, denounces the whole system of 
Christian propagandism as an unjust at- 
tempt to tamper with men’s freedom of 
thought, and a mischievous obstruction to 
the friendly intercourse of nations. As- 
sociated with this interesting inpartiality, 
there is generally a settled conviction of 
the missionary’s unfitness for the task he 
has undertaken. He is said to be a man 
of insufficient culture ; his attainments are 
not wide cnough to command respect ; 
his knowledge is not deep enough to enable 
him to bring a really intelligent scrutiny to 
bear upon the varied and abstruse problems 
of Oriental creeds and Oriental social con- 
ditions. His critics, in fact, would have 
him a finished scholar and a gentleman 
of unexceptional culture, but at the same 
time, they require him to strip from his life 
all those accompaniments of comfort and 
refinement, the absence of which is only 
tolerable by an uneducated artizan. 


This striking illiberality is very marked 
in Japan,. for a reason which,‘so far from 
justifying, ought rather to condemn it. 
We allude to the fact that owing to the 
restrictions imposed upon residence and 
travel, missionaries are virtually compelled 
to live within the limits of the Foreign 
Concessions at the open ports. How 
enormously the sphere of their labours is 
consequently narrowed, it is unnecessary 
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to estimate. They have to restrict them- 
selves to the work they find at hand, 
instead of going out among the thirty-five 
millions of people who are supposed to be 
in need of their ministration. Forming 
thus a little colony, as it were, and living 
in houses which, although of the least 
ostentatious description, contrast very 
favorably with the humble residences of 
their Japanese neighbours, one can easily 
comprehend that they get the credit of 
leading easy luxurious lives, whereas in 
reality, with the exception of those that 
possess private means, they contrive to 
subsist on incomes of the scantiest pro- 
portions. We fail to see, indeed, why 
they should deny themselves any of the 
comforts civilization offers, or why the 
teachers of morality alone among all tea- 
chers should be expected to set an example 
of asceticism and to surround their philoso- 
phy with everything calculated to render it 
unattractive. A quiet fire-side, a family 
happy and well provided for, and the 
ordinary refinements of gentleman-like 
existence, are luxuries no more forbidden 
to the missionary than are pure air and 
genial sunshine. That the conditions under 
which he is obliged to live in Japan should 
enable cynics to refer his choice of a career 
to mercenary, rather than moral, motives, 
is a misfortune he can very well afford to 
despise, especially when he contrasts it 
with what to him is a far more serious 
source of regret—the obstacle presented 
by those conditions to the wide success of 
his labours. 


We approach this subject because we 
are persuaded that Japan is at present 
passing through a very peculiar phasc of 
her social existence—a phase when the 
need of some strong, widely diffused moral 
code is beginning to make itself painfully 
sensible. It is not for a moment our in- 
tention to assert that the creeds she for- 
merly followed did not comprise tenets 
fairly suited to her needs. Under many 
aspects Buddhism, Shintoism, and Confu- 
cianism represent very respectable morality, 
while as religious codes they are not more 
encumbered with barbarous superstitions 
than some of their Western rivals. But 
how much active faith in either Buddhism, 
Shintoism, or Confucianism survives among 
the educated classes of this country to-day ? 
Very little, indeed, weimagine. The Nichi 
Nichi Shimbun recently published a re- 
markable essay which, starting with the 
postulate that the total absence of a reli- 
gious creed is in a measure synonymous 
with the absence of the law-abiding faculty 
indispensable to social peace, went on to 
point out that the* political changes which 
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occurred at the Restoration had the effect 
of virtually paralysing religious vitality. 
During a long series of centuries the growth 
of intellectual progress had been mainly 
fostered by the priesthood of Buddhism and 
Confucianism, and to the activity of the 
latter under the Tokugawa dynasty much 
of the civilization we admire in Japan owed 
its origin. In the schools the doctrines of 
Mencius and Confucius were carefully in- 
culcated, and under their influence an 
admirable strength of filial piety and an 
excellent code of ethics were gradually 
developed. In many respects the two 
faiths might have worked on a common 
platform, for they differed less in the prin- 
ciples they encouraged than in the senti- 
ments to which they appealed. But since 
human ‘nature is apparently cursed with an 
ungovernable propensity to enlist the worst 
passions in suport of moral ideals, Bud- 
dhists and Confucianists made it a part of 
the business of their lives to prove each 
other damnable heretics. Like the dis- 
ciples of Western creeds in ancient days, 
they preached universal love and hated 
each other with universal hatred. The Con- 
fucianists numbered in their ranks almost 
all the educated classes—especially the 
Samurai—while to the Buddhists be- 
longed farmers, artizans, and merchants. 
It was, therefore, to be expected that the in- 
fluence of the former should predominate, 
and such, in all probability, would have been 
the case, but for the attitude of the Toku- 
gawa Regents, who, if they did not 
promote Buddhism to the exclusion of all 
other creeds, certainly modelled their 
patronage on the lines laid down by the 
founder of their dynasty, the devout IvE- 
yasu. With the Restoration, however, 
religion and politics became interwoven. 
Two influences combined to bring the for- 
mer within the domain of the latter. In the 
first place, the faith favored by the fallen 
dynasty had to be supplanted; and in 
the second, the task of suddenly sub- 
stituting a strong central government for 
a multitude of semi-independent princi- 
palities, involved such vast difficulties that 
the project of enlisting superstition among 
the supports of the throne received the 
earlist attention of the reformers. Of all 
known creeds, Shiztoism was best adapted 
to this purpose, since it refers the sources 
of the MIKADO’s authority directly to the 
gods. Shintoism was accordingly chosen 
as thecreed of the State, while Confucianism 
was ousted from its place in the field of 
education by the advent of Western learn- 
ing. The natural course for Japan to pursue 
woeld have been to adopt foreign sciences 
and foreign codes of morality together. 
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There is such a thing as progress in the 
latter as well as in the former, and when 
she took only what Europe gave her in the 
way of scientific culture, rejecting morality 
altogether, or at least accepting only such 
fragments of it as clung incidentally to her 
other importations, she yoked herself—in 
the very expressive words of the Nichi 
Nichi Shimbun—to a carriage with only 
one wheel. Naturally her gait was halting, 
and nowhere are the consequences of her 
error felt more directly than in her schools 
and colleges, whence the fine old ethics of 
the Chinese sages haye been swept away 
with the other cobwebs of the past, and 
the place they not unworthily filled is left 
altogether vacant. The Japanese of to-day 
sends his sons to school with doubt and 
misgiving, for he knows that whatever they 
may learn there of scientific matters, they 
will not bring home with them a knowledge 
of the duties essential to the happiness of 
household and social life. That knowledge 
is only to be acquired at present in educa- 
tional establishments presided over by 
missionaries or conducted on the principles 
of Christian morality, and if this fact be not 
directly, it is at all events virtually, admitted 
by numbers of Japanese. “In foreign 
lands,” says the Nichi Nichi Shimbun 
“religion is the vehicle for promoting 
morality, while mental developement is 
encouraged by art and science. Morality 
and mental culture stand to each other in 
the same relation as the wheels of a cart, 
and Japan has made the mistake of import- 
ing one wheel only. Instead of adopting the 
other also, Chinese moral doctrine, based 
on the unreality of a future existence, has 
been substituted for the second wheel.” 
And the Fiji Shimpo writes :—“ We do 
not dispute the important services rendered 
‘to our civilization for many centuries past 
by Shintoism, Confucianism, and Buddhism; 
nay, we owe them a debt of gratitude. 
But they have not in the least promoted 
the present civilization, and it is undeniable 
that they are powerless to do so and are an 
essentially retarding influence.” To mis- 
take the import of all this would be to shut 
oureyestothetruth. The Japanese people 
feel the urgent need of a moral code to 
take the place of those that-have lost their 
vitality in company. with the discarded 
philosophy of bygone days, and the Go- 
vernment have to consider seriously whe- 
ther in encouraging the culture of Western 
arts and promoting the abandonment of 
ancient traditions, they are not bound by 
considerations of duty and statesmanship 
aliketo give free access tothe moral sciences 
of the Occident also, since these constitute 
the ennobling essence of all the achieve- 
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ments the Japanese seek toimitateandareall 
essential to the permanence of the systems 
theyhave adopted. Wedonotdesire to with- 
hold from Japan any credit for the liberality 
she has already displayed in these matters. 
It is true that she offers no obstacles to the 
propagation of foreign ethics, nor imposes 
any political or social disabilities on the dis- 
ciples of foreign faiths. But it seems to us 
that she might, with great advantage to 
herself, exempt missionaries from those 
commercial restrictions which she refuses to 
abolish for any less consideration than the 
recovery ofhersovereign rights. Missionary 
teaching is virtually confined to the limits 
of the treaty ports so long as its sphere 
can only be extended by a subterfuge. 
Under exi&ting regulations a missionary 
who desires to visit the interior is obliged to 
pretext illness. True, the plea is generally 
regarded as ameaningless form both by those 
who advance and those who admit if. But to 
a missionary it is none.the less deterrent ; 
and the same may be said of the devices to 
which he must resort in order to live be- 
yond the bounds of a foreign settlement. 
Are these restrictions in any sense neces- 
sary? Surely the days are long past when 
Christianity may be used as a cloak for 
ambitious designs or its propagandists em- 
ployed as the political agents of foreign 
governments. On the contrary, itsteachings 
could not fail to exercise a wholesome 
restraint upon the dangerous sciolism which 
constitutes a salient feature of Japanese 
political agitation. With fuller knowledge 
the people will acquire a stronger power of 
self-control, and greater reluctance to com: 
pass reform by methods which guarantee 
its instability, For the dangerous mood 
which the Government seeks to control at 
present, there can be no better antidote 
than the study of Western moral science, 
and we commend it strongly to the con- 
sideration of the MIKADO’s Ministers whe- 
ther in narrowing the sphere of missionary 
labour they are not rejecting the assistance 
of an efficient and trustworthy ally. 


AMERICA AND THE EASTERN 
TARIFFS. 
—_—_—o——__—— 

HE liberality of the United States 
Treaty with Korea, in respect of 

tariff regulations, has excited consider- 
able comment, not only among European 
residents in the East but also among in- 
telligent Japanese, who are at a loss to 
understand why greater privileges should 
be offered to a nation just emerging from a 
state of ignorant seclusion than are conceded 
to a country which has fairly won its title 
to superior consideration. In the abstract, 
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the Japanese undoubtedly approve the 
terms of the Korean agreement as heartily 
as the Europeans condemn it; but they 
are naturally disturbed at an apparent 
preference which, so far as they can 
discover, is entirely unwarranted. The 
question is asked—How can the American 
Government reconcile its manifestation of 
partiality with its frequent ptofession of 
regard for this Empire ;—or, if not of 
actual regard, at least of a desire to be 
guided by principles of intercourse which 
are not consistent with an act of obvious 
injustice? Officioas mischief-makers, who 
are ever prompt to weaken the effect of 
any proceeding which may tend to the 
ultimate restoration of rights at present 
withheld, have sought, on the strength of 
the Korean tariff stipulations, to arouse 
suspicion and distrust on Japan’s part, and 
to encourage a belief that the feeling of 
the United States toward this Government 
and people are to be measured strictly by 
the alleged injury and discourtesy to which 
the latter were subjected by the ratification 
of the Shufeldt Convention. 

It is fortunate that a brief reference to 
historical records is sufficient to dispel 
the erroneous impressions thus created. 
No one can deny that the “authority to 
levy duties is of right vested in the Govern- 
ment of Chosen,” by the Fifth Article of 
the American Treaty, while no similar 
acknowledgment has been formally pro- 
mulgated with reference to Japan; and 
it is equally undeniable that the clause 
which subsequently restricts the absolute 
freedom of Korea, in this particular, does 
permit the collection of imposts to the extent 
of thirty per cent. ad valorem, on certain 
articles of commerce, while Japan is pre- 
vented from imposing any tax higher than 
the equivalent of five per cent. But a 
little investigation will show that for this 
condition of things the Japanese authorities 
are responsible, rather than the United 
States. Or, to be more explicit, no agent 
of the United States ever attempted to 
fix the rates of duties at so low a general 
figure as five per cent., but, on the contrary, 
the first minister from that country took 
pains to warn those officers of the Shogun 
who negotiated the early Treaties with 
European Representatives, of the loss to 
their revenue which would ensue if such 
a scale were adopted. The Regulations 
of Trade prepared by Mr. HARRIS, in 1858, 
provided for four classes of imports, the 
first of which, including precious metals, 
wearing apparel in actual use, and other 
personal property, was admissible without 
charge. The second, consisting chiefly of 
raw materials essential to the comfort of 
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foreigners, but not intended for trade, was 
subject to a tax of five per cent. The 
third, covering all intoxicating beverages, 
was liable to thirty-five per cent.; and for 
the fourth, comprehending other goods of 
every description, twenty per cent. was 
agreed to. Upon exports from Japan, the 
duty was five per cent. Comparing these 
figures with those of the Korean tariff, it is 
evident that the terms proposed for Japan, 
twenty-five years ago, were quite as favor- 
able as those agreed to with the neighbor- 
ing kingdom to-day. Considering that 
the rates were definitely determined in 
the earlier contract, while they are left 
open and unsettled, to a great extent, in 
the later, the advantages given to the 
Japanese by Mr. HARRIS appear larger than 
those accorded by Commodore SHUFELDT 
to the Koreans. 


We have no purpose of entering into 
questions of the policy of high or low 
tariffs, bpt desire simply to show that 
Japan was at one period,—a short period, 
it is true,—in possession of a scale 
of customs imposts which, if adhered 
to, might have relieved many of the 
Government’s financial embarrassments and 
would have afforded no justification for some 
of the loudest complaints against the 
rigours of foreign intercourse. But the 
officials who dealt with the strangers 
when the Tokugawa rule prevailed, had, 
in the first place, no idea of the im- 
portance or of the consequences of their 
actions; and, in the next, would not have 
dared to resist the pressure brought to bear 
upon them, even if they had understood the 
subject thoroughly. Mr. Harris did his best 
to make the matter clear, but his listeners 
were naturally obtuse, added to which, 
the silent guns of the Western fleets 
were more eloqucnt in argument than 
the active tongues of a dozen HARRISES 
would have been. The privileges secured to 
Japan on the 2gth of July, 1858, continued 
unimpaired for just about one month. On 
the 26th of August, Lord ELGIN’s treaty was 
concluded, the conditions of which were 
generally similar to those prescribed by the 
American Consul-General, but differed in 
one significant item. Cotton and woollen 
goods were taken out of the twenty per 
cent. category, embracing articles to be 
brought hither for trade, and werc added to 
the list of foreign necessaries, at five per 
cent. This was the entering wedge. 
Year after year, new inroads were made 
upon the original agreement, until at last all 
importations, even wines and spirits, were 
averaged at atax of five per cent. To 
speak with strict justice, not one of 
these successive reductions seems to 
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have been proposed by the United States. | schedule of Japanese duties a quarter of a 


Of courscit can be said that American com- 
mercial interests called for no diminution, 
but we are not now discussing the question 
from that point of view. We are following 
out the inquiry suggested by the current 
assertion that the United States Govern- 


‘ment has discriminated in favor of Korea 


and adversely to Japan. 


As the Tokugawa authorities gradually 
surrendered the rights which they felt 
themselves unable to protect, Americans 
were doubtless glad, as by the necessities 
of the situation they were also constrained, 
to accept the conditions granted to the 
other Powers. Indeed, they were ex- 
pressly authorized to do so by a clause in 
Section IV. of the HARRIS Treaty, exempting 
them from higher duties than those exacted 
from other nationalities. . But the spirit in 
which American diplomacy approached the 
business appears to have been generous 
from the beginning. We have mentioned 
that the first Minister,—then holding 
the rank ‘of Consul-General,—seriously 
admonished the Gorojiu as to the need 
of reflection before departing from the 
original tariff schedule. He has left on 
record this additional statement of his 
views and deeds: — “I constantly told the 
Japanese commissioners that before the time 
came around. for revising the treaty, they 
would have gained such experience as would 
enable them intelligently to deal with this 
matter themselves. I never, for a 
moment, claimed a right to interfere in mat- 
ters which purely belong to the municipal 
affairs of every nation. Such interference 
is the result of absolute conquest, and not 
of any international right.” ‘In the same 
connection, it is noticeable that Mr. HARRIS 
empowered the Japanese to insist upon a 
revision of the Tariff in five years after the 
opening of Kanagawa. Other early treaty- 
makers likewise conceded this right, but 
not as belonging exclusively to Japan. The 
American document reads—‘ If the Japa- 
nese Government desires it ;” in most of the 
others, the phraseology is—“ if either the 

or the Japanese Government de- 
sires it." The difference may not be great, 
legally weighed; as a matter of courtesy and 
liberal feeling, it is by no means trivial. 

Nothing, then, is easier of refutation than 
the charge that Amcrica has indicated a 
disposition to deal more unselfishly with 
Korea than with this country. There is, in- 
deed, an excellent opportunity opened for 
Japan if she will use it dexterously, in the 
circumstance that superior facilities for ob- 
taining revenue are vouchsafed to her neigh- 
bor. Since the United States declared a 
perfect willingness to subscribe to a higher 
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century ago, and have just bound themselves 
to a similar higher schedule in the case of 
Korea, there should be no difficulty in now 
obtaining all that is wanted from the Go- 
vernment at Washington. In point of fact, 
there’ probably is no such difficulty, so far 
as Japan and America alone are concerned. 
The latter has already proclaimed herself 
virtually ready to conclude an independent 
convention if necessary; ani it may now 
be stated that, but for one of Mr. EvartTs’s 
overstrained points of etiquette—as to 
which his associates did not by any means 
‘unanimously concur—the relations of the 
two nations night have rested for some years 
past upon a new treaty foundation of mu- 
tual justice and righteousness. If obstacles 
lie in the path of Japan’s realization of her 
reasonable wishes, they were not planted, 
nor are they maintained, by the trans-Paci- 
fic Republic. What is more, the acknow- 
ledgment that Korea controls her own 
tariff, rightly interpreted and discreetly 
acted upon, may be used as a means of 
securing the beneficial active influence of 
the United States in the movements now 
progressing, instead of the passive approval 
heretofore awarded. It would bea pity if 
a ripe opportunity should be sacrificed for 
want of skill in plucking, or the help that 
is perhaps tacitly tendered be lost through 
hesitation in accepting it. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


—_—o——_—- 


(Our readers must distinctly understand that we are ia no 
cnet responsible for te coinage ied Opinions of our 
sorrevponicnts jor the accuracy their assertions, or for 
the juctions they may choose to draw therefrom.) 


THE YOKOHAMA PRESS AND THE 
JAPANESE GOVERNMENT. 


To tue Eorror of tHe “Japan Weexty Marv.” 

Sir,—With any questions between you and the 
Fapan Gasette 1 do not wish to interfere, but I 
desire to join your correspondent “ Englishman” 
in recording my protest against the manner in 
which Japanese affairs are habitually treated by 
the Gazette. In my own circle of acquaintances 
(a somewhat limited one I admit), there is nota 
single Englishman who dves not: deplore and 
condemn the exceedingly hostile attitude assumed 
by that paper towards every measure of the 
Japanese Government ; and I suspect this feeling 
is far more prevalent than the Gasette is aware of. 
The Japanese are no doubt open to criticism, and 
foreign criticism especially might be made exceed- 
ingly useful to them, but, to be of any usc, it should 
not only be honest, but kindly and courteous. If 
you wish a person to follow your advice, you do not 
begin by knocking him down with a bludyeon and 
dancing on the top of him. 

In commenting on the letter of your cor- 
cespondent “‘ Englishman,” the Gasette says that, 
in writing as he has done, your correspondent 
“‘disgraces the nationality he has assumed, and 
plays the réle, no doubt congenial, of a bully and 
a coward. Upon such persons, equally with the 
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editor of the Fapan Mail, courtesy is wasted, for 
it is not understood.” Now, sir, all that need be 
said of language of this sort is that it is decidedly 
ungentlemanly. Notonly would it not be tolerated 
in any first class English newspaper, but T question 
if it would be admitted into the columns of any 
newspaper, provincial or otherwise, published in 
Great Britain. Let me whisper into the ears of the 
Fapan Gasette that courtesy is never wasted. If 
not due to an opponent, it is always creditable and 
becoming to one’s self.—Yours, &c., 
GILBERT B. BRIGHT. 
Tokio, 12th May, 1883. 


THE SHIMONOSEKI INDEMNITY. 





To tHe Eprroa oF THe “ JAPAN WEEKLY Matt.” 

Sir,—You may possibly have observed that an 
amusing logician in Yokohama, writing about the 
restitution of the Shimonoseki indemnity by the 
United States, calls it “‘ Taking of the money from 
England, to whom it belonged, and giving it to 
Japan, to whom it did not.” This brings to my 
mind the harrowing grievance of a certain Jack- 
of-all-Trades who, some years ago, imported a 
lot of paper from England, in the hope that 
the Japanese authorities would purchase it. They 
preferred to supply themselves from a ditfcrent 
source; whereupon the disappointed spcculator 
commenced to obfurgate in these terms: —“ After 
all my trouble, they took the very money out 
of my pocket, and paid it to » who 
served them with paper no better, than mine, and 
only a little cheaper.” The money in question had 
never been in his pocket, any more than the Shi- 
monoseki money had been “taken from” England; 
but that made no difference to the mourner, who 
continues his lamentations to this day. ‘ 

Yours, &c., 

Yokohama, May 12th, 1883. 





RUFUS. 
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NOTIFICATION No. 14 OF THE PRIVY 
“COUNCIL. 
—_—_——_———— 

It is hereby notified that the. Banking Regula- 
tions issued in August, of the gth year of Meiji 
(1876), have been revised as follows :— 

Arr. 12.—The National Banks which were esta- 
blished in conformity with the Regulations, may 
continue their operations for twenty years from the 
date of their charters, unless from pressure of cir- 
cumstances they suspend their business. After the 
expiry of this term, provided they obtain permis- 
sion from the Finance Minister, they may carry on 
their business as private banks; but they ‘will not 
be allowed the privilege of issuing their own notes 
as they did previously. 

Art. 20.—The Banks which come under these 
regulations are required to hold a reserve fund of 
one-fourth the amount of paper money received by 
them from the Government, for the redemption of 
their notes. 

Art. 22.—This article is cancelled. 

Arr. 27.—The note appended to his article is 
cancelled. 

Arr. 49.—The Banks established under these 
Regulations must exchange their notes for any 
description of the State currency when called upon 
to do so. 

Art. 61.—In case a Bank is unable to take up 
its bills of exchange or promissory notes or refund 
deposits out of its reserve fund, the shareholders 
will be held responsible and will have to make 
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good such payments in proportion to the number of 
shares thcy hold. As such calls, however, arc 
only made for temporary purposes and arc entirely 
different from calls upon the shares, the Bank must 
repay them as soon as possible. 

Section VIII.—Drvisiox oF Prorits. 

Art. 79.—The Presidents and Directors of the 
Banks must make up the accounts every half-year, 
and after deducting the losscs, miscellancous 
expenses, allowance for loss, redemption of notes, 
and the special reserve for bad and doubtful 
debts, the balance shall be considered as net 
profit, and shall be divided among the share- 
holders. Before such profits are divided it is neces- 
sary to forward a copy of the accounts ten days 
previously (not including the time they are in the 
post), to the Finance Minister, and upon receiving 
his sanction, the Banks must give a detailed report 
to each of the sharcholders and advertise them in 
the newspapers. Loans, excepting those issued 
on good security or on the guarantee of trustworthy 
persons, which are not repaid within six months, 
must be regarded as “loans, overdue.” 

Art. 80.—This article is cancelled. 

Art. 83.—In case the functionarics of the 
National Banks speculate or enter intoransactions 
which may endanger the welfare of the Banks, the 
Finance Minister may order the Banks to dismiss 
them. 

Section XII.—Tae susrension oF Banks, 

Arr. 92.—This article is cancelled. 

Art. 93.—The Finance Minister has power to 
suspend the Banks for the following causes :—(r) 
When he may deem it advisable on account of 
their having infringed the Banking Regulations or 
having acted at variance with the true spirit of these 
Regulations. (2) When there shall be undeniable 
evidence that the Banks cannot pay their debts. 
(3) When the Banks incur losses to the extent of 
more than half their capital. 

Art. 94.—The Finance Minister, when he thinks 
that any of the Banks have offended in any of 
these respects, shall send inspectors to investigate 
the matter, and if it be proved, he shall suspend 
them and stop all reccipts or payments. 

Art. 98.—The Finance Department may, ac- 
cording to its own convenience, sell the public loan 
bonds deposited by the Banks under article 96 of 
the Banking Regulations, either privately or by 
public auction and appropriate the amount realized 
to the redemption of the paper money issucd by 
the Banks. 

Nore.—If the amount realized is insufficient to 
redcem all the paper money issued, the Finance 
Department will make good the deficiency by 
confiscating the other property of the Banks, having 
preference to any other creditors. Should there 
be a surplus, the balance will be handed to the 
Bank. 

Art. 103.—\When a Bank suspends payment, 
the salaries of the oflicers who are entrusted with 
the winding up of its affairs shall be fixed by the 
Finance Minister, who will arrange to pay such 
salaries out of the funds of the Bank in preference 
to any other creditors. 

Section 16.—Tue Repemrtion oF Bank Parer. 

Arr. 112.—National Banks established under 
these Regulations, are bound to redcem all the 
paper moncy issucd by them, during the pcriod of 
their charter, in the following manner, as arranged 
by the Finance Minister -—(1) All the National 
Banks are required to deposit their reserve funds 
for the redemption of their notes with the Nippon 
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Minister, so that they may be able to redeem their 
paper without difficulty. (2) The Banks must 
deposit with the Nippon Bank a portion of their 
profits amounting to one-fortieth per annum of the 
sum received from the government on their esta- 
blishment. Such deposit must be made half-ycarly 


and will be appropriated to the redemption of paper 
currency. 


(3) The Nippon Bank, on receiving 
such deposit will make special arrangements with 


the other Banks to redeem their notes and will 
afterwards forward them to the Finance Depart- 
ment. 


(Nore.—The Special contracts made with the 
Banks must be forwarded to the Finance Minister 


for his signature and seal.] (4) When the Finance 


Department receive the notes redcemed as above, 


they will be destroyed and the amounts, etc., adver- 
tised in the papers, in conformity with Art. 51 of 
these Regulations. 
will return to the National Banks the public loan 
bonds deposited by them to the value of the paper 
moncy that has been redeemed. 


(5) The Finance Department 


Section 16 is changed to Section 17; and Article 
112 to Article 113. 


Under Imperial Order. 


(Signed) SANJO SANEYOSHI, 
First Minister of State. 
(Signed) MATSUKATA MASAYOSHI, 


Minister of Finance. 





REGULATIONS OF THE KAIKOGUMI. 


Ditirercaek” Wietelaes 
In our issue of Wednesday last we stated, on the 


authority of the Choya Shimbun, that represcnta- 


tives of the Kaiko-gumi, a company of Japanese 
merchants recently established in Yokohama, 
had obtained the agency of all the teas exported 
from Sunshiu and Yenshiu to Yokohama. This 
was the first we had heard of the Kaiko-gumi, 
but as its existence had become a matter of such 
practical fact, we felt considerable interest in its 
story. Accordingly we proceeded to procure its 
prospectus and rulcs, translations of which our 
readers will find below, and very pleasant reading 
they are to our thinking. A less romantic docu- 
ment than the prospectus, we have never perused. 
The Kaiko-gumi will have nothing to do with the 
philosophy of Mencius, who prefers benevolence 
and rightcousness to riches. They mean to 
make money as fast as ever they can, and they 
are of opinion that when they have made enough 
of it, they will be able to command most of the 
theoretical advantages which belong to the ex- 
ercise of the subtler virtues. Currency fluctua- 
tions are indeed a rock ahead, but the members 
of the Kaiko-gumi do not mean to be deterred 
by the inevitable. There is always something 
to excite men’s discontent: now it is the high 
price of commodities ; now it is their low price. 
So the projectors propose to take things as 
they find them and make the best of what they 
find. They are evidently bent upon offering 
every possible inducement to shareholders and 
consignors, board and lodging even being 
provided for the latter when they happen to 
visit Yokohama. The translations, however, 
will tell their own stories, so we present them at 
once to our readers, merely observing that 
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Kaiko-gumi means in English, “the shining ! population of Japan must have increased in wealth, | rules in conformity with such, after consuliing with 


sea association,” a name which has reference, no; but the reverse is the case. 


doubt, to the exporting projects of the Company. 


- INRopuUCcTion. 


‘The majority are now 
characterized by their poverty and the condition 
of others has not improved in the smallest degree. 
In the old days the universal complaint was 


We, the members of the Kaikogumi, having on the high price of commoditics, the people de¢lar- 
the 15th January this vear obtained permission | ing that they could not maintain themselves : now 


from Mr. Oki, Governor of Kanagawa Ken, to 
organise our company, now beg to state the ob- 


they grumble about the falling off in the valuc of 
merchandise, asserting that this is the fundamental 


jects we have in view, and lay before the public a | cause of the stagnation of trade. How wayward men 


statement as to the manner in which our business | are ! 


will be conducted in future. 


Of course, we are unable to prognosticate 
the rise or fall of the paper currency, and can only 


1.-—The principal object of our .\ssociatiun is to | @éndeavour to attain our ends by cooperating with 
encourage the productions of the Empire and in. ! those who are ready to assist us in carrying out our 
crease our exports, so that the beauty of our in-| scheme. Considering that we are incompetent to 


dustrics may be seen in foreign lands. 
however, somewhat differs from the maxim of 
Mencius which says :—‘‘ Scek not profits, but exer- 
cise benevolence and rightcousness.” We exert 
ourselves to acquire wealth for which we have a 
great respect. Benevolence, rightcousness, eti- 
quette, and intellect we honour, but these are not 
matters of trade. Men have different callings, but 
they all equally strive to be rich. For instance, 
officers, agriculturists, priests, inn-kecpers, and 
speculators, etc., perform different dutics, but all 
with the same object. We, in conjunction with all 
those in the Empire who take an intcrest in our 
scheme, desire to obtain wealth by legitimate 
means. National prestige as well as popular 
rights, in most cases, grow by the accumula- 
tion of wealth; for it is hardly possible for men 
to acquire freedom, cxercise their rights, or 
secure the confidence of thcir fellows when they 
live in rented houses and are without property or 
hampered with debts. Whatever they preach, 
no matter how reasonable it may be, it will make 
no impression upon others. This leads us to the 
conclusion that the best means of securing human 
welfare is by constant exertion to acquire wealth. 
{t is worthy of -notice that ignorance of the laws 
which regulate the social phenomena often results 
in heavy loss, Look, for instance, at the exchange- 
able rate of silver ; during the summer of last year 
the rate was 173, and in the middle of last January 
it fell to 130. From this it is evident that mer- 
chadise purchased last summer for yes 17,000 is 
now only worth yeux 13,000, the loss amounting to 
yen 4,000 in so short a space of time that it has 
passed like a dream. Suppose again, that mer- 
chandise to the ¢alue of twenty million yew was 
imported into Yokohama last year, then the loss 
caused by the fluctuation of the paper currency 
amounts to eight million yen. Such anomalies 
could not fail to decrease the capital of our merchants 
and in some cases have destroyed thcir business. 


Should the same thing occur for several ycars in | cided. 


Our aim,!do the work ourselves and that our Association 


owes its formation to the assistance of local con- 
signors, we have appojnted the officcrs from among 
the sharcholdcrs, so that we may be enabled to 
promote the interests “of the public, increase our 
intimacy with the local merchants, and extend our 
commercial connections in foreign countries. ‘The 
present stagnation in the circulation of money 
renders it necessary that some means should be 
found to ameliorate it, and this can be done by 
putting an amount of money on the market in such 
a way that it will circulate through the various 
cities and prefectures. In order to carry out our 
scheme it will be necessary to open branch offices 
in all the principal towns in the interior as well as 
in England, America, China, and other foreign 
countrics and to publish a circular giving the 
market prices of native and foreign products, 
together with commercial and agricultural intel- 
ligence. Some persons may assert that to ensure 
the success of our undertaking all these things 
should be started simultancously ; but this is idle 
talk. We think it best that we should conduct 
our business with honesty, regarding credit 
as our capital, and not merely trading with our 
limited capital. As our business prospers we shall 
extend it under the advice of our local consig- 
nors. Our Association, as at present organized, 
may be very insignificant, but we intend to cxert 
ourselves to the utmost in the hope that in the 
future it will be a glorious success. For the pre- 
sent we must be contented with small things. 

We beg to direct the attention of the public to the 
following special privileges that will be granted to 
consignors of silk and other commodities who hold 
shares in the Association :—(1) They will be allowed 
2u per cent. discount on the commissions chargeable 
for the sale of their goods, in accordance with 
Article 18. of the Regulations. (2) The daily 
interest on advances will be lower than the current 
rate, though how much lower has not yet been de- 
(3) The native consignors, whilst staying 


succession the result would be that our merchants | in Yokohama may lodge at the premises of the 


would be reduced to the last extremity. 


necessary to take their present condition into our 
calculations as they are only of a temporary 
character. ‘There are many nations in the world 
which are suffcring from a depreciated paper 
currency, but the fluctuations have never been so 
sudden as in Japan, excepting when they have 
been at war. Looking back at the history of our 
Empire, we find that the one mou coins that were 
in circulation about twenty years ago are now 


worth twenty mon, so that it would appear that we’ 


have made a profit of nincteen mon without any 
exertion, while the buckwheat which formerly cost 
eight: mou is now one sen, and the hotel charges 
which were generally 125 mon now exceed 3,000 
mon, From this it would scem that the whole of the 
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In con-' Association free, and thus curtail their cxpenses 
sidering the actual state of affairs, it is not: by a considerable amount. 


Besides the above 
advantages they will enjoy the special privileges 
mentioned in the 14th Article of the Company's 
Regulations. Our Association has been organized 
with the sanction of the Authorities, in such a way 
as to secure the greatest facilities for conducting the 
business, and the rules have been modelled on those 
of the best foreign companies. As no statutes for 
the superintendence of companies exist in Japan, 
Mr. Oki, the Prefect of Kanagawa, has issued a 
notice that, until such regulations are framed, the 
Association may conduct its business in its own 
way. ‘The charter of the Company has been 
granted for a period of ten ycars, but in case the 
Government issue regulations for the guidance of 
Companics it will be necessary for us to-alter our 
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the shareholders. Nevertheless, we are of the 
opinion that such alterations would not make any 
“material difference to the Association. 


Sectrios L.—Fuspawentat Ruces. 
Arr. 1.—This Association devotes itself to the 
encouragement of national productions and the 
sale of exportable commuoditics. 


Art. 2.x—The Head office of the Axsociation is 
established at No. 77, Honcho Rokuchome, Yoko- 
hama. , 

Aart. 3.—The Company has fixed its capital at 
yer tov,ooo. Of this, half the amount will be 
subscribed by the two projectors of the Company 
and the balance by the sharcholdcrs. 

Arr. 4.—The projectors may increase the capi- 
tal should they deem it necessary to dv sv on ac- 
count of an extension of the business. 

Art. 5..-The Company shall not, under any 
circumstances, purchase merchandise, but act as 
middle-men between the consignors and forcigners. 

Arr. 6.—The period for which the charter is 
granted is ten years from the date of its opening, 
but at the expiry of this term, the business of the 
Company may be continued at the will of the 
Projectors. 

Arr. 7.—The Company is of limited liability. 

Section If.—Suarenorpers. 

Arr. 8.--The shares of the Company are one 
hundred yeu cach, and may be held by anyone but 
forcigners. 

Aart. 9.—-The subscription for the shares must 
be paid to the Company on or before the 28th Feb- 
ruary of the 16th year of Mciji (1833), by cheques 
on any of the Yokohama Banks. 

Arr. 10.—The Company will, on recvipt of such 
payments, furnish debentures for the shares. 

Arr. 11.—In casesuch debentures are mortgaged 
or sold, they must be endorsed by the President of 
the Company, otherwise such mortgages or sales 
are invalid. : 

Art. 12.—The sharcholdcrs of the Company 
may enjoy the special privileges mentioned in 
Articles 13 to 19 of the Regulations. 

Art. 13.-—Advances will be made to the share- 
holders, as far as may be possible, at a low rate of 
interest. 

Art. 14.—Advices as to the fluctuations of specie 
and the market value of commodities will be sent 
to the shareholders. 

Art. 15.—The shareholders may lodge on the 
premises of the Company free of charge whilst 
staying in Yokohama. 

Arr. 16.—The sharcholders are entitled to in- 
vestigate the transactions of the Company, ex- 
amine the registers and acvount bouks, and give 
their advice upon them. 

Arr. 17.—In case their views are at variance 
with those of the President, a special meeting may, 
be called, provided the application is signed by 
five of the shareholders. 

Arr. 18.—There will be a discount of 20 per 
cent. allowed to the sharcholders on the commission 
charged for the sale of their goods. 

Art. 19.—On the request of the consignors, 
officers of the Company will be sent into the 
interior to make .advances on merchandise. In 
such cases contracts must be entered into, fixing 
the charge for travelling expenses, etc. 

Sscrios IU{.—Tranxsactioxs 
Art. 20,—The business of the Company, shall be 


conducted on the same system as that adopted by 
the wholesale merchants of Yokohama, 
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Arr. 21.—All goodssent inby consignors will be 
accepted as being according to the invoice and will 
be stored in the godowns. : 

Arr. 22.—The price at which goods are tobe sold 
will be fixed by the owners. The Company not 
having made any valuation, will simply reccive 
their commission and cannot be held responsible 
for any loss. 

Art. 23—Reasonable advances will be made on 

at the request of the owners. 

Arr. 24-—When goods are sold by order of the 
owners, the Company will at once hand them an 
account and the balance of the money. 

Arr. 25.—In all cases where advances have been 
made, they will be deducted from the amount re- 
ceived for the goods. 

Arr. 26.—The Company will afford consignors 
all possible assistance, but it must be remembered 
that the privileges mentioned in Articles 14 to 19 
are accorded to the shareholders only. 

Sscriox IV.—Prorir axp Loss. 

Arr. 27.—The losses of the Company shall not 
exceed the subscribed capital. 

Arr. 28.—The profits shall bedivided in January 
and July of each year. 

Art. 29.—The President of the Company shall 
make up the accounts from 1st January to 30th 
June, and send a copy of the balance-sheet to 
each shareholder by the 16th July. The accounts 
from 1st July to 30th December must be settled on 
the 1st January of the ensuing year. 

Arr. 30.—After the rents and taxes have been 
deducted from the profits, 20 per cent. of the 
balance will be set aside to form a reserve fund, 
and another 20 per cent. towards the fund from 
which rewards will be given to the officers. The 
balance will be divided among the shareholders. 

Szcriow V.—Orricers. 

Art. 31.—The officers of the Company are 
as follows :—President, Vice-President, Director, 
Manager. / 

Ant. 32.—The President takes entire charge of 
the affairs of the Company and after him the Vice- 
President. The Director assists the President, 
and will act in his stead should occasion require. 

Arr. 33.—All officers subordinate to the Mana- 
ger will be appointed by the President or Director. 

Arr. 34.—The officers of the Company must 
serve for the first six months after it is started, 
without any remuneration, after which time their 
salaries will be fixed. : 

Section VI.—Mzgrines. 

Art. 35.—The Company dges not only seek its 
own interest, but also wishes to increase the pro- 
ductions of the Empire, therefore, those who are 
interested in the scheme are requested to furnish 
the Company with all the information im. their 
power. The Company will also be gratcful to 
others than shareholders, who will report on the 
commercial condifion of the various provinces, 
so that in concert with them, it may be enabled 
to promote the national welfare. 

Arr. 36.—A general meeting of the Company 
will be held on the rst of May this year. 

Arr. 37.—The ordinary meetings of the share- 
holders will be held on the 15th January and 15th 
July of each year, at which the business of the 
Company will be discussed. 

Art. 38.—The President of the Company will 
be elected by vote. : 

Arr. 39.—Discussions on political subjects are 
strictly forbidden at any of the meetings, and the 
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Arr. 40.—In case alterations are made in the 
foregoing Regulations, they must be submitted to 
the Authorities for their sanction before they can 
come into force. ; 

Kaikogumi, 3rd January, 16th year of Meiji 
(1883). 
————————————————————————————— 

_ TRANSLA TIONS FROM THE 

«+ NATIVE FOURNALS. 
———_——_—_ 
THE NIPPON BANK. F 





(Translated from the Nichi Nicki Shimbun 





On the 2nd instant, the Nippon Bank announced 
its rate of interest to be as follows :—On loans 
secured by gold or silver deposits 8 per cent. per 
annum and when secured by public loan-bonds 9 
per cent. to 10 per cent. ; discounting notes issued 
by the Bank, 8.76 per cent., and the interest allowed 
on current accounts is 2.4 per cent. The advertise- 
ment of the Bank states that the rate of discount 
charged by the other banks is 9.855 per cent. and 
the- interest on current accounts is 2.7 per cent. 
The inaugural ceremony took place on the 28th 
ultimo, and the announcement of the scale of 
interest within so short atime shows the alacrity 
with which the directors have applied themselves to 
business. The objects of the establishment arc two- 
fold : (1) to equalize the distribution of capital, and 
(2) to lower the exorbitant rate of interest now 
ruling. Although trade is dull and there is a great 
amount of unemployed capital, still the rate of in- 
terest is very high, ranging in fact from 10 per cent. 
to 15 per cent. Under these circumstances, there- 
fore, the action of the Bank in lowering its scale will 
be welcomed by many. Whether it proposes to 
charge these rates to private individuals or to the 
other banks only, acting as their bankers, is not 
yet stated. This will exercise a great influence on 
the moncy market, since it leaves only two alterna- 
tives open to the National and private banks. 
They must either act as middle-men between the 
Nippon Bank and the public, or lose their business, 
as the public will certainly not borrow from them 
when they can do so on more favourable terms 
elsewhere. It is to be hoped thatthe Bank will 
solve this doubt by announcing its intentions as 
soon as possible. It is only by assisting the 
smaller banks and thereby improving the cir- 
culation of money, that it can be considered 
as the trunk of the tree, without which the branches 
and leaves cannot grow. Suppose a merchant 
wishes to borrow money on gold or silver from one 
of the National or private banks ; the security being 
ample and the person trustworthy, the bank wishes 
to enter into the transaction, but is short of money, 
and has unwillingly to state its inability to do so. 
This of course prevents the merchant from carrying 
on his business. Now, however, this difficulty is 
surmounted, the smaller banks can borrow from 
the Nippon Bank at 8 per cent. handing it the se- 
curity, and charge the merchant 9g per cent. thus 
making a profit of 1 per cent. on the transaction. 
This equally applies when the security is in Public 
Loan Bonds, but more especially will it be done in 
the bill discounting business. The National and 
private banks in order to prevent their capital from 
falling short will apply to the Nippon Bank to re- 
discount the bills for them, as, unaided, they have 
not the powcr to encourage the circulation of drafts. 
There are two causes which impede the circulation 
of bills, first that the system is new to the public, 


debatcs must be confined to commercial topics only. !and secéndly that frequent losses have occurred 
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owing to the failure of the endorsers. Although 
many persons appreciate the convenience of the 
system still it has not been adopted to the extent 
that it is in foreign countrics. The Government 
has issued regulations on the subject of bills, pro- 
missory notes, etc. protecting the public from fraud 
or loss. The principal thing that prevented the 
extension of the bill system even after these safe- 
guards were afforded by the legislature wa; 
that the banks had no means of getting them 
discounted again. Consequently they were obliged 
to lock up all the bills they discounted in their 
vaylts and wait till they fell due, being deprived of 
the use of the money. This difficulty is now 
removed. The Nippon Bank will make bill dis- 
counting the principal feature of its business, so 
that the other banks if they conduct thcir business 
in a trustworthy manner can without fear discount 
any quantity of bills, knowing they will be able to 
sell them again. Thus the Nippon Bank, acting 
as banker to the others, will stimulate commerce 
and promote the interests of the commercial world— 
an achievement quite in kceping with its character. 
Indced, we confidently expect to see considerable 
improvements in commerce ensue from the for- 
mation of the Nippon Bank. 

But while the prospects of the Nippon Bank 
look flourishing, we fcel very anxious when we 
look at the condition of the National banks. 
From time to time suspension of payments is 
announced. Lately a report reached us that 
some of them were subscribing a sum of money 
to avert the failure of one of their number. O 
course we did not believe it, as we thought it 
impossible for them to carry out the plan. Had 
it been carried out by a private individual, there 
would have been né objection to his spending 
a hundred thousand yeas in assisting the bank: 
it would rather have been a meritorious action. 
But for corporations to try and raise money 
to help each other, seems rather absurd, es- 
pecially as without the consent of the sharc- 
holders not one yen can be spent; in other 
words A and B might agree, but if C and_D did 
not give their consent the plan would fall through. 
The ruin of the banks is traceable to their ignorance 
of business and indulgence in speculation. They 
frequently lend money to double the amount of 
the security, thus incurring heavy tosses. In some 
instances they have encroached, upon their reserve 
fund to help them tide over temporary difficultics, 
but no sooner have they resorted to this means 
than other troubles have sprung up which have over- 
whelmed them. We should like to explain our 
views on this subject at some length, but for the 
present will content oursclves with remarking, that 
the ruin of the National banks has been brought 
upon them by their own actions and they well 
deserve their fate. _The Nippon Bank wiil do well 
not to assist such rotten banks, but must exercise 
discretion in distinguishing which are trustworthy 
institutions, so that in case a panic should occur 
it may be possible to help them and not Ict them 
suffer with the guilty. 


Information has been received announcing that 
Go-chokei, Commander of the Chinese troops in 
KKorea, returned to his-country on the 1Sih of 
March last, for the purpose of conferring with his 
Government about the withdrawal of Fis (roops 
from Korea. The construction of ten forts round 
Soul has been commenced by the Chinese soldiers. 

Some citizens of the capital propose to invite the 
dignitaries of Government and other men of dis- 
tinction to a concert to be held in the Musical Hall 
of the Educational Department.— Fis Shimpo. 
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JAPANESE INDUSTURIES. 
(Translated from the Fiji Shimpo) 


There are many industries in the World, among 
which may be mentioned the manufacture of por- 
celain, lacquer, copper and glass wares, as well as 
shipbuilding, iron works, spinning, and weaving. 
Saké brewing, sugar refining, flour mills, and 
paper making, require complicated machinery, and 
are generally carried on in extensive establish- 
ments, enabling the manufacturer to turn out a 
supcrior quality than if they were produced on a 
small scale. 

It appears that in Japan the manufactorics have 
always been small, as will be seen by reference to 
the “ Treatise on Art, Commerce, and Agricul- 
ture.” Not only has there been no encouragement 
to enlarge them, but in many instances restrictions 
have been placed upon them. It has, thercfore, 
been impossible to establish lange works and so to 
improve the quality of the productions. The 
industries of Japan have until lately consisted of 
agriculture and the production of works of art. 
The fault does not rest with the manufacturcrs, 
but is owing to the fact that, there being no foreign 
commerce, the demand for their productions was 
purely local, and there was no encouragement to 
increase the outtum. The spinning and weaving 
of cotton fabrics were done by the wives and 
daughters of the farmers who grew the cotton, 
also the rearing of silkworms in the spring, the 
reeling of the silk from the cocoons, and the 
weaving of it into textiles was done in the house. 
The manufacture of sugar, wax, paper, and tea 
was also household work, the benefits to be derived 
from the division of labour not being understood. 

In some localities, however, there were manu- 
factories where a number of men were employed, 
and a considerable amount of capital invested ; 
but owing to the rudeness of the machinery and 
the imperfect arrangements, it was scarcely possible 
to produce superior work in large quantities. The 
manufacture of small porcelain and lacquer and 
copper wares was carried on.by a distinct class of 
artizans who worked at the mansions of the feudal 
Lords, Ministers, and other wealthy people. It is not 
a matter of wonder, therefore, that the industries did 
Not progress. Sometime ago we perused a report 
drawn up by the Statistical Bureau and found it was 
systematically and ‘judiciously arranged and gave 
a variety of information, but, under the heading of 
industrial enterprises, nothing but sak¢é brewing 
and the manufacture of weights and measures were 
mentioned. Frum this we judge that there is no 
other industry in Japan worthy of record. We 
have shown in the foregoing that the industries of 
our Empire have been mainly conducted with the 
extra labour of the agricultural class or consisted 
of individual effort and that no attempts were made 
to construct large factories and apply machinery 
so as to increase the output. Since the opening 
of our ports to foreign commerce, imports have 
increased and this has led to an augmentation 
of exports. The balance of trade could not be 
maintained by the amount of silk, porcelain, and 
lacquered ware produced by the farmers and 
artisans without the aid of machinery. 

The modern prosperity of forcign trade and the 
conversion of clans into prefectures seriously affec- 
ted the domestic productions. For instance, Kutani 
porcelain being the production of the House of 
Mayeda, not of the province of Kaga in general, 
the decline of this house could not fail to affect the 
manufacture of the porcelain. Again, the manu- 
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facture of wax, which is the, most important of the 
productions of Kumamoio, has chicfly been carricd 


on by the House of Hosokawa instead of by all 


the pcople of that locality, so that the removal of 
the Hosokawa family to the Eastern provinces has 
scriously affected this industry. Take again the 
Himejicotton fabrics. ‘The purchase of the materials 
and sale of the manufactures were entrusted to a 
special office, which issucd its own paper moncy 
and made advances to the wholesale merchants. 
This system afforded them facilities to purchase 
the fabrics from the manufactures ; while the trans- 
portation was made easy under the auspices of the 
provincial authorities; but the clans having been 
abolished these privileges are stopped and the 
manufacture has consequently declined. 

In all other industries the .chiefs of the clans 
have directly or indirectly furnished the capital 
to the manufacturers, therefore any misfortune that 
Happened to the persons or families of the former 
necessarily affected the power of production. The 
influence exerted by these Feudal Lords was not 
altogether beneficial to the industries they fostered 
for they issued despotic rules as to the manner 
and description of manufacture. This brought 
in its train countless abuses, the worst of which 
arose from the efforts of the petty officers to pro- 
mote their private interests. Although this system 
did not tend to establish the industrics on a sound 
basis, still, looking upon the Lords as private 
wealthy capitalists, they tendered great assistance 
to the manufacturers. As to the articles manufac- 
tured by the wives and daughters of the agricultural 
classes, they were made in their leisure hours when 
there was no field work, and thercfore they did not 
depend upon them for their sustenance, as they did 
Not consume any more food than if they were idle. 
Whatever they could realize for such work was 
profit, and they not being avaricious, the things 
were sold cheap. These products taken collectively 
represented a considerable sum. In short, the 
industry of Japan is directed more to agriculture 
than to commerce, but it is evident that the 
closer these two are connected the greater will be 
the benefit to all. The agricultural classes will do 
well to continue their manufactures so long as they 
are in actordance with the soil and climate. There 
is no reason why they should give up such work. 
In all countries the improvidence and ostentation 
of the nobility has promoted the growth of the fine 
arts. The progress of art in our country has been 
promoted by the Daimios. The principal produc- 
tions were porcelain, lacquer, and bronze. In the 
early days of the Restoration when the clans were 
abolished the Daimios lost their position as patrons 
of the fine arts, and had it not been for the introduc- 
tion of foreign commerce it is most likely that the pro- 
duction of these articles would have decreased. In 
fact through foreign commerce our industrial classes 
have been enabled to exhibit their productions to 
the whole world. 

Yet we hope that instead of being content with 
the skill they have acquired they will endeavour 
to improve, and though not forgetting their old 
arts, will make such progress as will enable them 
to compete favourably with other civilized countries. 
Since we have entered into commercial relations 
with foreign countries the demand for our produc- 
tions has largely increased, and if proper arrange- 
ments were made for their sale we should then be 
enabled to establish and carry on factories on a 
large scale. We beg to call the attention of the 
industrial classes of the Empire to the above state- 
ment, and hope that they will give it their scrious 
consideration. 
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NORTH BORNEO. 
———~———_——_ 


The grant of a royal charter to a 8ritish com- 
pany for the occupation of the northern portion of 
Bornco, the largest island in the Eastern Archi- 
pelago—in the world indccd, if Australia be rank- 
ed among the continents, as it may well be in view 
of its vast area—has attacted much attention not 
in this country only but on the Continent and in 
the East. The concession of a territory, nearly as 
large as Great Britain, formally recognised and 
sanctioned by the Crown, could hardly fail to be 
the object of much hostile criticism on political and 
economic grounds. The Spaniards and the Dutch 
were not slow to put forward rival claims, and 
oppose the grant of a charter as an encroach- 
ment on their sovereign rights in the Easter seas, 
where they have practically been allowed ‘during the 
last half-century to claim a monopoly of territorial 
possessions. ‘The opportunity of turning this con- 
tention to account in party warfare was too inviting 
to be resisted. So novel an incident as the grant of a 
charter to a private company for the founding of a 
new colony under the xgis of the British flag, 
furnished another charge of adventure and inno- 
vation. And accordingly a debate was raised in 
both Houses of Parliament, and m the Commons 
pressed to a division. The result, in spite of all 
hostile comment, left the new company and its 
charter invested with the sanction of a large ma- 
jority; while in the House of Lords there was such 
a concurrence of approval on both sides, that no divi- 
sion was taken. 


The Eastern Archipelago, of which Borneo forms 
the centre, corresponds in many respects with the 
rich and fertile cluster of islands constituting the 
West Indies in the opposite hemisphere. Both 
abound in sources of weath, and only require 
cultivation under an equitable and civilised govern- 
ment. Nominally the whole range from Sumatra 
to New Guinca, and exter.ding over some forty 
degrees of longitude, has been daimed alternately 
by Portugal, Spain, and Holland, and a remnant 
of this contention has recently brought up many 
half-forgotten transactions and treaties on which 
such pleas rested a hugdred years ago for justi- 
fication. “The correspondence now published 
in the two ‘Bluc Books’ very effectually dis- 
poses of all these asa bar to the North Bormeo 
charter, and shows that if any right of pre-emption 
existed, that right was vested in England, and not’ 
in Spain or Holland. 

The contention raised by Holland is quite distinct 
from that of Spain, although the object of both was 
to establish prior rights of suzerainty or pre- 
emption in regard to the occupation of North 
Borneo. In reference to the Spanish claims foun- 
ded upon alleged treaties with the Sultan of Sulu, 
and cessions under them of suzerain rights over 
the castern coast of Borneo, Ear Granville in his 
despatch of December 7, 1881, while repudiating, 
as his predccessors in office had done, any right on 
the part of Spain to sovereignty over dominions of 
the Sultan of Sulu, summarily disposes of the ques- 
tion by a declaration that the Spanish claims 
might be ‘described as paper claims, inasmuch as 
they had never been acted upon,’ and the Spanish 
Government had on more than ‘one occasion de- 
clared that it wasnot their intention todo so.’ This 
was in answer to the Spanish Minister’s request 
that the authorization to the company granted by 
the charter might be cancelled; and it was final. 
If mere ‘paper claims’ could be sustained, Eng- 
land could have shown a better title by virtue of 











long antecedent treaties with the Sultan. When, 
in 1762, we captured Manila and virtually the 
Philippines, we found the then Sultan of Sulu in 
prison. We released and reseated him on the 
throne, on a clear understanding that the whole of 
the territory in North Borneo, together with the 
south of Palawan and the intermediate islands, 
should be transferred to the East India Company ; 
and a treaty to that effect was signed the year follow- 
ing. Other treaties were entered into in 1 761 and 
1769; but, as Lord Derby when he was Forcign 
Minister frecly admitted, they must be considered as 
having lapsed for want of de facto occupation. 
Precisely the same argument applies to the Spanish 
treaty of 1136 on which their recent claims mainly 
rested. ‘The right of the Spanish Government to 
exercise jurisdiction in the Sulu Archipelago and 
to the detriment of forcign trade by instifuting a 
blockade, was indeed so late as 1877 formally pro- 
tested against, and effectually resisted by the Ger- 
man and British Governments combined ; and a 
protocol was in consequence signed, the result of 
which was to restrain the Spanish authorities from 
any interference with free trade throughout the 
Sulu Archipelago. 

The contention of the Dutch was quite as unten- 
able, and ended in the same way. It rested on the 
interpretation of a treaty of 1824 between Holland 
and England, designed to scttle all differences 
arising out of our occupation of the Dutch posses- 
sions during the wars under Napolconic rule, and 
*to effect a division and final demarcation of ter- 
ritories in the Malayan waters.’ By this treaty it 
was agreed that ‘no British establishment shall be 
made on the Carimon Islands or on the islands of 
Battam, Bingtang, Lingen, or any of the ‘ other is- 
lands south of the Straits of Singapore.’ Upon this 
shadowy foundation the Dutch wish to assert a 
right to exclude us from Burnco. The answer was 
simple and conclusive, that Bornco is not onc of 
the islands south of the Straits of Singapore, but 
lies some 350 miles to the cast, and that the portion 
of the island in question is to the north of the 
equator. Failing in this, the exclusion of the 
British was put forward as a right conferred by. the 
principle from which the treaty started, that it 
would be desirable to avoid any mixed possession 
of one and the samc island in the Indian Archi- 
pelago, warned probably by the disastrous experi- 
ence of Amboyna of the danger of a mixed 
occupation. But any right founded on this plea 
had already becn discussed and disposed of in an 
adverse sense when Sir James Brooke first occupied 
Sarawak under a cession from the Sultan. And 
even in Holland public opinion did not support 
this view with any unanimity. These two grounds 
of contention dismissed, there only remains a 
question of disputed delimitation or boundary with 
the Dutch, who have asserted the existence of a 
gtant of territory in ‘ the southern half of the island, 
overlapping the portion ceded to the North Borneo 
Company. An offidal map and decree of the 
Dutch Government, dated 1846, defines the limits 
of the territories of Sulu over which they claimed 
no political jurisdiction—as having for bound- 
aries the rivers Kumanis on the west and 
Atas on the east;’ though they now seck to assert 
rights over territory some three degrees further 
north. This, however, will have to be discussed and 
settled between the British and Dutch Govern- 
ments; and of course the latter will be required to 
show on what grounds this advance of boundary 
can be maintained, as accruing since their own de- 
claration in 1846, and again in 1857 by maps 
published undcr authority. No doubt such a 
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question as this can ‘be easily and satisfactorily 
settled in the spirit already shown between two 
friendly powers such as Holland and Great Britain 
the interests involved being avowedly, as far as the 
former is concerned, morc nominal than real. 

As matters stand at present, Bornco is practically 
divided into four scparate Governments, The 
whole southern portion of the island, as far west as 
the frontier of Sarawak; and on the cast coast, 
according to the resolution of the Governor-Gencral 
of Java in Council, passed in 1864, the river Atas 
in three degrees north latitude is their boundary on 
theeast. ‘The remaindcr is divided between the 
state of Sarawak and the Sultan of Brunci on the 
west coast; and the territory of the North Bornco 
Company, which embraces the whole northern scc- 
tion of the island. 

‘This newly conceded territory, now placed under 
the protection of the British flag by the Royal 
charter, has been well described in a despatch, 
dated January 1878, of the ‘Blue Book,’ and 
addressed to the Foreign Office, from Mr. ‘Treacher, 
then acting Consul-Gencral for Borneo. He 
Says :-- 

This portion of Borneo at the present time, from 
want of asettled government, is very sparsely inhabited, 


and for the most part still clothed wit jungle, much of 
which, however, would become valuable as timber for 


‘exportation ; but the soil in many places, notably up 


the Kinabatangan River, is known to be of excellent 
quality, and well adapted for tropical produce, while 
everything—reports of nattves and the character of the 
country, &c.—is in favour of the existence of valuable 
mineral resources, and the trade in birds’ nests, rattans, 
camphor, seed pearls, has been ascertained to be valu- 
able, and only tu require ido aeiang Such being the 
case, and a settled government being established, in no 
long time Chinese and others would flock into the 
country ; and if the British Government gave its moral 
support, there need be no fear of any great difficulty in 
dealing with the natives, who, from the operations 
undertaken by her Majesty's naval forces in the time 
of Sir James Brooke, have been taught the power of 
the Europeans. So that the way is in a measure pre- 
pared for a company undertaking the development and 
the civilisation of the country. . 

In a report presented by J. Hudt, Isq., to Sir 
Stamford Raffles in 1812, the following paragraph 
speaks in a still more sanguine spirit of a future 
for Borneo, which, though seventy years later, there 
seems a possibility now of accomplishing : — 

Should so fortunate an occurrence ever fall to the 
lot of Borneo—should a strong and a wise government 
ever be established on her shores ; a government that 
will religiously res roperty, and secure to industry 
the fruits of her labour ; that will, by a wise system of 
laws, protect the ble, and punish the vivlator of 
the laws of a well nised society ; that will direct 
their industry to useful purposes, and check their pro- 

sities to violence and plunder—such a government, 
in a short series of years, would behold, as if by magic, 
a paradise burst from her wilds, see cultivation smile 
upon her jungles, and hail a vast and increasing 
population, blessing the hand that awoke them to life, 
to happiness, and to prosperity. That so felicitous a 
change is not the mere reverie of a glowing imagina- 
tion, or the sheer effusion of benevolence alone, is 
easily demonstrable. 

With this territory, estimated at some 20,000 
square miles in extent, sparsely populated, and 
almost wholly uncultivated, the new company has 
now to deal. An area larger than that of Ceylon, 
and rather less than Ireland, with great natural 
capacities—5uo miles of coast, and several capacious 
and excellent harbours, with numerous navigable 
tivers—a range of mountains from 5,000 to 8,000 
feet in height, with a lofty peak rising 13,700 feet 
above the sea, as picturesque in form as the 
sacred mountain of Fusiyama in Japan, and equally 
an object of superstitious reverence to the natives— 
there ought to be the making of a flourishing colony 
of great future importance in a national point of 
view, strategic and commercial, : 
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Such undoubtedly was the conclusion to which 


her Majesty's Government came after long deli- 
beration and three years of diplomatic corre- 
spondence with Spain and Holland, when they 
determined to recommend the grant of a Royal 
charter. 
both as to motives and objects, not always found in 
diplomatic documents, in a despatch to Mr. 


Indeed, Lord Granville with a frankness, 


Morier, our Minister at Madrid, under date 


January 7, 1882, so informs him in a review of the 
whole correspondence, and in answer to the protest 
of the Spanish Government against the issuc of the 
charter. 
equivocal than the following :— 


Nothing can be more explicit or less 


The Protocol of Madrid, which secured foreign 
trade from further molestation in the Sulu Archipelago, 
does not extend to the mainland of Borneo. The 
territorial limits of the sovereignty formerly claimed by 
Spain in the Sulu Archipelago are clearly defined in 


the treaty between Spain and Sulu in 1836, wherein 


they are declared to extend from the western point of 
Mindanao to Borneq and Palawan, with the exception 
of Sandakan and the other countries tributary to the 
Sultan on the continent of Borneo. 

North Borneo lies in the fair-way of an immense 
British maritime trade between China, Australia, India, 
and the United Kingdom. Its occupation by a foreign 
power would be a source of disquietude to this country, 
and for that reason clauses were inserted in the British 
treaties of 1847 and 1849 with the Sultans of Sulu and 
Brunei, under which they respectively engaged not to 
make any cession of territory to any other nation than 
Great Britain without the consent of her Majesty's 
Government. 


This able and exhaustive despatch concludes 


a summary of the British Government's a 


ia- 
tion of the general features of the cauleriakeny in 


these words :-- 


As regards the features of the undertaking, 
that the territories granted to the 
have been for generations under the govern. 
the Sultans of Sulu' and Brunei, with whom 
Great Britain has had treaties of peace and commerce ; 
and far from any disorders arising out of the occupation 
of those territones by British subjects, under the coa- 
cessions of the Sultans, the advent of the company has 
been welcomed everywhere by the inhabitants. The 
experience of three years shows that the peaceful and 
intelligent development of the great natural resources 
of the country is steadily increasing, and there is every 
reason to believe that a sound and liberal system of 
administration will be established by the company, 
which will spread the benefits of civilisation among 
the native population, and open up new and important 
fields to British trade and enterpnse, and to the com. 
merce of all nations. 

It is but fais to say that, both as regards the 
company and the Government, there has from the 
beginning been an entire absence of any attempt 
at concealment or disguise cither as_to the national 
importance of the objects sought, or the means to 
be employed for their attainment. The opening 
specch of the chairman, Sir Rutherford Alcock, at 
the first public meeting, held in March 1879, per- 
liminary to the formation of a company, struck the 
true keynote with no uncertain sound :— 

I confess, in taking a larger range than a merely 
commercial view admits, that it seems to be a matter 
of very , ems national importance that this northern 
pirt of Borneo should not pass into the hands of any 
other country, considering the naval supremacy we 
have in those seas, and that it is on the fair-way to-so 
many of our possessions. Remembering, too, that for 
some 1,400 miles from Singapore to Hongkong we 
have not a single port where'any fleet of merchant 
ships could find refuge in case of warfare ; and that 
there might be the greatest possible injury, if not de- 
struction, to our commerce and to our mercantile navy, 
from any enemy possessing such a port as there is in 
Gaya, on the north-west of Borneo, within the territory 
now conceded. It is a magnificent port, and in these 
seas theie is nothing until you come to Labuan, which, 
it is very well known, possesses only a coaling station, 
and affords anchorage for but a few ships. Certain it 
is, that if we were at war to-morrow, and an cnemy 
had possession of the country and port now under 
consideration, the first thing we should have to do 
would be to drive them out of it. It is wiser, in my 
opinion, to take it when it is offered, and, extending 
the protection of our flag over it, to occupy the ground, 
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than to let others take and fortify it. So that, whether 
you look at it commercially or politically, I consider 
this acquisition one of the greatest importance. 

How little Borneo and these islands in the Sulu 
Archipelago, with all their tropic fertility and 
valuable products, have benefited by the exclu- 
sive right to their occupation asserted by 
Spain and Holland, is painfully apparent at 
the present day; and on looking back to the 
descriptions given in the carly voyages by our own 
and other navigators, there scems to be no doubt 
that many possessed an amount of trade and 
industrial prosperity of which there is now no 
trace, unless it be in F.uzon, in the Philippine 
islands, of which Manila is the capital, and in 
Java. In the ‘ New Account of the East Indies,” 
by Captain Hamilton, who spent his time there 
from 1688 to 1723, we are told that ‘the first Euro- 
peans that settled at the Cape were the English 
in Queen Elizabeth's time, and the East India 
Company early discovered its importance as a 
half-way port of call on the outward and home- 
ward voyage.’ The Dutch, however, had pre- 
ceded us in making a settlement and enforcing 
an exclusive policy. Sumatra he describes as the 
largest island in the world, and Acheen, its port, as 
a noted port for trade with neighbouring countries, 
including India, China, and ncighbouring islands 
in the great Archipclago as far as Japan,’ until 
in 1675 the Dutch obtained possession. What 
between the Dutch, the French, and the pirates, 
however, our Captain found trading in these seas 
a perilous undertaking. Again, Captain Daniel 
Blackman in 1714, relating his voyage to Borneo, 
alludes to a considerable trade with China, and 
to ‘the rich natural products of the island—black 
and white pepper ; plenty of birds nests, the best 
in the world, which are sold at go or 100 dols. per 

icul. Their sanguis draconis, or dragon’s blood, 
is also the best and finest in the world—it is the 
juice of a tree whose fruit is as red as a cherry— 
the best is sold at about 40 dols. picul.’ He 
also enumerates, ‘ Jambe canes, selling for 4 dols. 
eed hundred ; rattans; ironstone and very 
loadstone ; gold of three sorts.’ ey have also, 
he tells us, ‘ the best refined camphire in the world ; 
the fine monkcy bezoar sold at four and five times 
its weight in silver.’ 

Mr. Hatton, in his “ New Ceylon,” quotes an 
official statement made by Mr. J. Hunt to Sir 
Stamford Raffles in 1812, where he says that 
when the Portuguese first visited Borneo, if 1520. 
the whole island was in a most flourishing state. The 
numbers of Chinese that had settled on her shores were 
immense; the products of their industry, and an ex- 
tensive commerce with China in junks, gave her land 
and cities a far different aspect from her dreary appear- 
ance at this day, and their princes and courts exhibit- 
ed and displayed a magnificence which has long since 
vanished.” This is borne out by Pigofetta, who spoke 
of the town of Brunei having 25,000 houses and being 
rich and populous.” Later accounts describe the 
frequent visits of Chinese and Japanese junks to the 
Bornean ports. In 1809, however, there ‘were not 
3,000 houses nor 6,000 Chinese in the place, and up to 
that time (nor since, I believe) a junk had not for years 

seen in Bornean waters. ‘‘ But,” says Mr. 
Hunt, “the ports of Borneo have not dwindled away 
more than Acheen, Johore, Malacca, Bantan, Ternate, 
&e. All these places likewise cut a splendid figure.in 
the eyes of our first navigators, and have since equally 
shared a proportionate obscurity. 

Mr. Hunt attributes this decay of commerce and 
Prosperity to the dircct action and mistaken 
policy of 
the Portuguese first, and subsequently the Dutch, 
mistress of the Eastern seas. who exacted, by treatics and 
other ways, the Malay produce at their own rates, and 
were consequently srabled to undersell the junks in 
China. But these powers went further; by settling at 
ports in Borneo, or by their ‘‘ Guardas de Costas,” 
they compelled the ports of Bornco to send their pro- 
duce calculated for fe China markets to Malacca and 
Batavia, which at length completely cut up the direct 
trade by means of the Chinese junks. The Rajahs, 
finding their revenue reduced, turned their attention 
from trade and commerce to maritime and piratical 
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enterprise, 





Agriculture was neglected. and tends! vices it special strategical importance. The entire 


hithertu profitably cultivated were allowed to run to! fleet of Great Britain might ride at anchor in its dcep 


jungle and to waste. 

‘Thus these European powers, by an overgrasping 
policy for their own exclusive benefit, reduced the 
island, by a natural process of degradation, toa 
state of waste, and sent the inhabitants for a living 
to the resources of piracy. Neglect and want of 
enterprise scem to have left all these rich territories, 
in Bornco especially, to go to waste, by the ruin of 
the commerce they found existing; while both 
Holland and Spain, though ready enough now to 
claim rights suzcrainty, have never in fact 
sougist to justify them by the only course which 
could give any valid title—useful occupation. At 
this day Holland, claiming as she does all the 


southern half of Borneo, has never utilised the 


territory or made any lod, t, except ot one or 
two insignificant points on the coast; the rest is left 
in a state of primitive barbarism. They warm others 
off, but take no steps towards utilising it them- 
selves. As to the commercial value and political 
importance of this new possession in British hands, 
notwithstanding some adverse opinions ‘elicited in 
a free discussion both in the press and in Parlia- 
ment, there has been upon the whole a very general 
approval of the action of the Government in the 

‘ant of a charter, on the promds stated by Lord 
sranville in the House of [ords, and by the Prime 
Minister himself in the Commons. Mr. Hunt 
remarks in his Report :— 

That the English were not insensible to the value 
and importance of the once valuable commerce of 
Borneo may be inferred, not only from the number of 
the Honourable Company's regular ships annually 
despatched to her ports prior to the year 1760 (vide 
Hardy's Shipping Register), but from the efforts they 
have repeatedly made to establish themselves on her 
aes i Ls still exist = riage of a British 
‘actory at Borneo Proper. ‘ore t 1706, th 
baa teste two caccessive' attempts to Sonify themselves 
at Benjarmasing; twice they have attempted an 
establishment on the sickly island of Balambangan 
(ying north of Borneo, near Maludu) ; and in 1775 the 

onourable Company's ship Bridgewater was sent 
to Pasir with similar views. The failure of these 
British attempts, as well as the exclusion of all other 
Powers from the of Borneo, may be principally 
attributed to the sordid desire of the Dutch of mo- 
nopolising the whole produce of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, and their rooted jealousy in opposing the 
establishment of other Power ia the vicinity of 
Java, or that of the Spice Islands. 


It is curious to observe in this last contention 
on the part < sae Dutch with nell peaks neg 
strong this feeling of jealousy passion for 
exclusive occu y 4 the Eastem Archipelago 
still rules in the breasts of Dutch statesmen and 
officials, if not in the nation :— 

The English have been very desirous of a port in 
China Seas for ages past, but have generally appeared 
to stumble on the most unhealthy and ill-adapted 
places possible, such as Balambangan, Pulo Conodore, 
&c.; and even the principal object of Lord Macartney's 
embassy was the obtaining of acession of the same nature. 
But if a capital harbour, a navigable and majestic 
river, a productive country, a healthy site, population 
ready formed, and a commerce all-sufficient to pay the 
expenses of an establishment (within one hundred 
miles of Balambangan), are utred, the East India 
Company ought to have pitched upon Borneo Proper. 
It was once a mast flourishing country, and a very short 
period under British auspices would render it the first 
mart in the east for China-Malayan commerce. 

The Bay of Maludu, on the north of Borneo, is 
thirty miles in length, and from four to six in breadth, 
with numberless nvers flowing into it. There is no 
danger on the right-hand shore going up, but what is 
seen; on the larboard shore consi le reefs are 
met with. 

The great harbours which give such importance 
to North Borneo, in view of our vast commerce in 
these regions and future eventualitics, are Gava 
and Ambong on the west coast. Maruda on the 
nothernmost extremity, and the nearest to the great 
fair-way of our trade with China and Japan, is in 
close proxmity to the Palawan Passage, nearly 
midway between Hongkong and Singapore ; and 
Sandakan on the eastern coast. This latter has 
been described as the ‘finest in the world’ by Mr. 
Hunt; and Gaya Bay, Mr. Hatton writes, 
will bear comparison with any harbour in the China 
Seas. Having one entrance capable of easy defence, 
and with accessible coal beds, its commanding position 
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and extensive waters. Sandakan, having, like Gaya 
Bays an entrance that specially lends itself to easy 
defence, is a sheet of deep water, fifteen miles long by 
five miles broad. It has many excellent anchorages 
that afford perfect shelter’ in either monsoon for the 
largest shi The Admiralty have published a chart 
of this h: r,and there is no doubt that Sandakan 
will eventually became the great rendezvous of trade 
of the Souloo and New Guinea seas, as a place of call 
for vessels bound to and from Australia. 

And he very justly observes, in continuation :— - 

No more remarkable example of the u lored 
character of the country can well be menti than 
the fact that one of its finest harbours has only just 
been discovered. Commander Johnstone, of H.MS. 
Egeria, sent home the first notification of the exist- 
ence of Kadat,a harbour in Mareda Bay, in August, 
1881, and it now appears for the first time on the 
Admiralty chart. The Governor of the new territory, 
Mr. Treacher, with Mr. Everett and Mr. Witti, visited 
it on the 25th of August in the Company's launch 
Enterprise, and it has been decided to establish the 
chief seat of government in Maruda Bay, overlooking 
the newly-discovered harbour. Any one entering 
Kndat, says a despatch dated Au 29, 1881, cannot 


fail to be struck with the commodi of the har- 
bour, and the eligibility of the site selected for the future 
town. I am assured that there is ‘6 of a square mile of 
deep-water anchorage, that is, with a h of not 


under five fathoms at low water. Scarcely any clear- 
ing will be a on the p town site for 
some time, and there will ¢ lore be probably less 
sickness to contend with at first than is asually to be 
expected on opening a new station. . 

Mr. Everett, one of the Company’s officers, speak- 
ing of harbours, has reported highly in favour of 
Kudat, observing that a 
harbour on the mainland has many advantages over 
one on a detached isiand, since, in addition to the 
transit trade it attracts, there is that of the country at 
its back to help to swell its returns of im and 
ex In the case of Kudat this will in all pro- 
bability be of considerable importance, for Mr. Witti 
states the country to abound in gutta-percha. india-rab- 
ber, ebony, &c., and he seems to have little doubt, from 
the information he has obtained from natives, that coal 
exists in Maruda Bay. He also states that there is a 
large and tractable Dusun population. Sir Stamford 
Raffies has recorded his opinion to the effect that any 
settlement by Europeans on an island off Borneo would 
be a failure, and he recommended Maruda Bay as the 
best locality for a European settlement. Mr. Everett 
remarks -—"‘ Kadat is so situated. that it would inevit- 
ably come, in time, to int all the trade from 

wan, Balabac, Cagayan Sulu, and Sulu, that now 
passes westward through the Malawali Passage,” and he 
thinks it possible that much of the tradeof the Southern 
Philippines may find its way hither in course of time. 

We can, after thesc descriptions of the great 
advantages offered by North Borneo, im soil, 
climate, products, and harbours of unrivalled ex- 
tent and security in these seas, better enter into 
Mr. Hunt's feelings when he remarks, in conclud- 
ing his report (written in 1812) to Sic Stamford 
Ra ing evidently that Borneo as well as 
Java would be retained by the British Govern- 
ment— 

In looking over the map of the world it is a 
melancholy reflection to view so large a portion of the 

abandoned to barbarism 


habitable globe as all Borneo to 
and desolation ; that, with all her productive wealth 
and adv 


of physical situation, her valuable and 
interesting should have been overlooked by all 
Europeans ; that neither the Dutch nor the Portuguese, 
with centuries of uncontrolled power in these seas, 
should have shed a ray of civilisation on shores 
bordering apon their principal settlements ; that her 
ports and rivers, instead of affording a shelter to the 
extensive commerce of China, should at this en- 
lightened period of the world hold out only terror and 
dismay to the mariners ; and that all that she should 
have acquired from the deadly vicinage and withering 
' grasp of Dutch power and dominién has been the art 
| of more speedily destroying each other, and rendering 
themselves obnoxious to the rest of mankind) Now 
that her destinies are transferred to the enlightened 
heads and liberal hearts of Englishmen, now that her 
fortunes are embarked under the administration of a 
wise and liberal government, we may confidently 

that a happier aclee of things will, under the blessing 
of an all-raling Providence, speedily restore these en- 
tensive shores to peace, to plenty, and tocommerce; and 
we ardently trust that another age may not be suffered to 
pass away without exhibiting something consolatory to 
the statesman, the philosopher, and the philanthropist. 
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CHESS PROBLEM. 
—_———- 
Prize Problem in Free Press Tourncy, by J.C. J- 
Waixwricut, Walpole, Mass. 
BLACK. 





WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 2 moves. 








METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
———_———_- 
For Weex Bectxxinc Fripay, May 4TH 1583. 
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REMARKS. 
Heary line represents baromcter. 
Light continuous line—maximom and minimum thermometers. 
represents velocity of wind. 
—_—__—_—_———__ percentage of humidity. 
The barometer is reduted to the freezing point and to the level 
of the sea. ‘ 
* Rain in Inches. ¢ Direction of Wind. “: Weather. 
Maximum velocity of wind 35.¢ miles per hour on Wednes 
day at 4 p.m. 
The highest reading of the barometer of the wrek was 90.228 
Inches on Tuesday at 11 p.m., and ‘the lowest was 29.654 inches 


on Saturday at ¢ a.m. 

The bi tem; ture for the week was 65.4 on Monday and 
Wednesday, nnd the lowest was 40.00n Tose The miaxtonaen 
and minimum for the corresponding week of last year were 
214-9 and 44.2 respectively. 

The total amount of rain for the week was 1.736 inche: nst 
857 imches for the corresponding week of last ear. sat 
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SHIPPING. 
——_+—— 

A little business has been done coastwise, and 
rates have fallen so low on the China Coast that 
masters are much more amenable than was the 
case a week ago; off coast some slight enquiry 
exists, but rates hinted at, not offered, are in no 
way tempting; the Ferdinand sailed for Takao 
yesterday, there to load sugar for either this port or 
Kobe, and we have now four vessels to expect from 
that place. For London, and/or Havre, a quantity 
of cargo is offering, and the steamship Breconshire, 
now in port, has taken the berth for the former 
port. For New York, vid Suez Canal, we have 
the Glenavon, Glenfruin, Pembrokeshire, Mosser, 
and Lord of the Isles all circulated for early des- 
patch, . 


Se 
ARRIVALS. 
British 3-masted schooner, 283, Thom- 


A te, 
ns 6th May,—Takao, Sugar.—Walsh, Hall 


sen, 

Co. 

Khiva, British steamer, 1,419, P. Harris, 6th 

, May,—Hongkong agth April, Gencral.—P. 
& . S.N. Co. - 


Oceania, British bark, 320, Firth, 5th May,—Ta- 
kao 23rd April, Sugar.—H.MacArthur. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,133, A. F. 

: Christensen, 6th May,—Kobe 4th May, Gene- 
ral.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Mindora, British barque, 974, Sinclair, 6th May,— 
Victoria, B.C., Lumber.—Takata & Co. 

Niigata Maru, nese steamer, 1,096, J. Wynn, 

ode sted akodate May 4th, > sdb a 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 
Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 448, Matsu- 
pyr th M9 Yokkaichi, General.—Mitsu 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Awajishima Maru, Japanese schooner, 511, 
Creighton, 8th Loaf iY arc 2nd May 
Coals.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 670, F. J. Brown, 
8th May,—Yokkaichi 7th May, Gencral.— 
Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha. 

Breconshire, British steamer, 1,902, Tiddy, gth 
May,—London vid Hongkong 2nd May, 

* General.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Horai Maru, Japanese steamer, 407 Be May,— 
Kobe, Gencral.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 
oe Peking, American steamer, 3,129, G. G. 

try, 11th May,—Hongkong sth May, Mails 
and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 





DEPARTURES. 

Mensaleh, French steamer, 1,273, Homery, 6th 
May,—Hongkong, Mails and General.—Mes- 
sagerics Maritimes Co. - 

Continental, American ship, 1,712, C. Clarke, 8th 
May,—San Francisco, Ballast.—China and 
Japan Trading Co. 

Undaunted, American ship, 1,764, J. Hamilton, 
8th May,—Phili pines, Ballast.—China and 
Japan Trading Co. 

Centaur, German barque, 468, 9th May,—Naga- 
saki, Balalst.—H. MacArthur. 

Minerva, German brig, 319, Buhme, gth May,— 
Hakodate, Coals. —H. MacArthur. 

Mosser, British steamer, 1,323, Longley, 9th May, 
Kobe, General.—Smith, Baker & Co. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,146, R. Swain, 
gth May,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. _ 

Horai Maru, Japanese steamer, 407: toth May,— 
Kobe, Mails and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. 
S.S..Co: 

Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 652, Carew, 1oth 
May,—Hakodate, Mails and General.—Mitsu 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

L. B. Gilchrist, American ship 1,158, S. Watts, 
11th May,—San Francisco, Ballast.—Fraser, 
Farley & Co. 

Ferdinand, German bark, 416, Westergard, 11th 
May,—Takao, Ballast.—Soon Ho. 


[May 12, 1883. 






PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVED. 

Per British steamer Ahiva, from Hongkong :— 
Colonel and Mrs. Hobson, Dov pean and servant, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ashmore, child and servant, Mr. 
and Mrs. Hoi Soon, Mrs. F. Bridge, Mrs. Bleyard, 
Lieutenant Armitage, Lieutenant Charley, Messrs. 
Lum Lai Tong, and Look Hoon in cabin; and 18 
Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, from 
Kobe :—Rev. and Mrs. James Williams and 2 
children, Rev. H. Loomis, and Mr. H. Painder in 
cabin ; and 185 Japanese in steerage. : 

Per Japanese steamer Nitgatu Maru, from 
Hakodate :—5 Japanese in cabin; and 124 Japa- 
nese in stecrage. 

Per Japanese steamer Taganoura Maru, from 
Yokkaichi :—200 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Gembu Maru, from Yok- 
kaichi:—10 Japanese in cabin; and 67 Japanese 
in steerage. 

Per American steamer City of Peking, from 
:—Messrs. T. H. O. Wilson, T. Fesch- 
. Mackenzie, py G. Morrison in 
cabin; and 1 European, an inese in steerage. 
For San Francisco: Mr. and Mrs. R: G. Alford, 
Mr. and Mrs. Don Scbastian Vidal, Mr. and Mrs. 
Granville Sharp, Messrs. E. L. Reuter, Pedro 
Alex. Paterno, A. Swingler, Godfrey Walkden, 
and Jno. D. McGavin in cabin; and 768 Chinese 
in stcerage. 

DEPARTED. 

Per French steamer Mensaleh, for Hongkong :— 
Messrs. C. Rundall, Auguste Cruzel, J. Kojio, N. 
Okochi, and Y. Yabe in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, for Shanghai 
and ports:—Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Morse and 
family, Mr. and Mrs. Thurburn, Mr. and Mrs. 
Yamaguchi, Mr. and Mrs. Kobayashi, Miss Na- 

asaki, Master ge and servant, Dr. Biddle, 

fessrs. D. McKay, C. A. W. Pownall, K. Wakai, 
Otakasaka, Matsui, Mori, Takammi, Tanaka, S. 
Tamaura, S. Buto, Okamoto, T. Iwanaga, Iwata, 
Okamoto, and Nagaki in cabin. 


CARGOES. 


Per French steamer Afensaleh, for Hongkong :— 
Silk, for France, 283 bales; for England, 31 bales; 
Total, 314 bales. 





REPORTS. 

The British steamer Khiva, Captain P. Harris, 
reports leaving Hongkong on the 29th April, at 10 
a.m. and experi strong N.E. winds to Rock 
Island; thence to port fine weather. Arrived at 
Yokohama on the 6th instant, at 6 p.m. 


The Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Cap- 
tain A. F. Christensen, r leaving Kobe on 
the 4th instant, at 6 p.m. with thick rainy weather. 
Arrived at Hiogo Bay on the same évening at 7 
p.m. with clear weather. On the sth instant the 
weather cleared, and weighed anchor, and pro- 
ceeded towards Yokohama with moderate north- 
westerly winds and fine weather. Arrrived at 
Yokohama on the 6th instant, at 0.42 p.m. Passed 
the wreck of the Carnarvonshire all broken but 
stern whith was above water. 

The Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, Captain 
J. Wynn, reports leaving Hakodate on the 4th 
instant, at 5.30 a.m. with strong S.E. les, dull 
cloudy weather, and heavy sea till midnight ; thence 
to at ages light westerly winds, and changeable 
weather with heavy easterly swell. Arrived at 
Oginohama on the - instant, at 2 p.m. Left the 
latter port on the 6th instant, at 5 a.m. with light 
winds and fine weather. Arrived at Yokohama on 
the 7th instant, at 11 a.m. 

The Japanese schooner Awajishima Maru, Cap- 
tain Creighton, reports having left Nagasaki on 
the 2nd instant, at 6 a.m., and experienced easterly 
winds with thick rain and heavy sea during the 
first part of the passage ; thence to port light south- 
westerly winds and fine weather arrived on the Sth 
instant, at 5.30 p.m. 

c¢ Japanese steamer Gembu Maru, Captain F. 
J. Brown, roperts neripr left Yokkaichi on the 7th 
instant, at -m. and experienced hazy and f f 
weather in Swari Bayi hom Ranmedion te 
Omac-saki strong northerly breezes and fine 
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weather; thence to Vrics Island fresh easter! 
breeze and clear sky ; and thence to port light winds 
and smooth water. Arrived at Yokohama on the 
8th instant, at 4 p.m. Time, 20 hours from Yok- 
kaichi. 

The American steamer City of Peking, Captain 
G. G. Berry, reports having cxerienced strong S.E. 
monsoon during the voyage from Hongkong. 


VESSELS ON THE BERTH. 


Arabic, for San Francisco—31st May.—O. & O. 
S.S. Co. 


Auguste, for Nagasaki—about 14th May.—Walsh, 
Hall & Co. 


Breconshire, for \ondon—Quick Despatch.— 
Adamson, Bell & Co. = 


City of Peking, for San Francisco—1s5th May.— 
Oe tS € Co Dali 
Glenavon, for New York vid Suez Canal—During 
May.—Jardine, Matheson & Co. : 

Glenfruin, for New York vid Suez Canal—During 
May.—Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

Khiva, for Hongkong, vid Kobe and Ae Semi 
12th May, at Noon.—P. & O. S. N. Co. 

Lord of the Isles, for New York viA Suez Canal— 

uick Despatch.—Smith, Baker & Co. 
Lydia, for Havre and Hamburg—Quick Despatch. 
imon, Evers & Co. 
Nagoya Maru, for Shanghai and ports—16th May, 
ar 6 p.m.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. : 

Pembrokeshire, for New York viA Suez Canal— 

Quick Despatch.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 


SHIPPING IN YOKOHAMA. 


STEAMERS. 
Breconshire, British steamer, 1,902, Tiddy, gth 
May,—London. vid Hongkong 2nd May, 
General.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 


City Peking riieeaars Bebarosbal p12, < G. 
y, ith May,— kong sth Ma ails 
and eral.—P. MSS ce fd 


Godavery, French steamer, 845, Du Temple, 3oth 
April,—Hongkong .23rd April, Mails and 
General.— Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Khiva, British steamer, 1,419, P. Harris, 6th 
May,—Hongkong, General.— P. & O. Co. 

SAILING. VESSELS. 

Ada: Stott, German bark, 506, Ed. Bruss, 26th 

April,—Callao 15th: February, old Iron.— 
‘alsh, Hall & Co. 

Alma, American schootler, 35, Tibbey, 17th Nov- 
ember,— Hakodate 8th November, Furs —J. 
D. Carroll & Co. 

Auguste, Britith 3-masted schooner, 283, Thom- 
oy gs May,—Takao, Sugar.—Walsh, Hall 


Black Diamond, German barque, 
ind, 


8 h 
. September,—Puget Sou ink I a 


Lumber. 
mon.—P.. Bohm: . ‘ j 
E. con. Beaulien, British barque, 353, 20th Novem- 
ber,—Nagasaki 7th November, Coals.—A. 


Hieronymus, German bark, 325, M. Ipland, 26th 
Pg I aad 12th April, Sugar.—Boyes & 
‘0. 


Kaisow, British bark, 795, J. Gadd, ‘24th April,— 
eeraaes N.S.\W. Men Coals.—Cornes 


Mindora, British barque, 974, Sinclair, 6th May,— 
Victoria, B.C., Lumber.—Takata 8 Co. 
Northern Light, American bark, 380, Hamilton, 
—Whaling cruise, repairing.—Captain. 
Oceania, British bark, 320, Firth sth May,—Ta- 
kao 23rd April, Sugar.—H. MacArthur. | 
Santa Clara, American ship, 1,473, D. H. Rivers, 
-2gth April,—New York 24th December, Kero- 
_ and General.—China and Japan Trading 


Sybil, British schooner, 150, 26th April,—Auck- 
land, N.Z., 13th March, Timber.—Adamson, 
Bell & Co. 


Valparaiso, German barque, 486, Meyer, 28th 


April,—Takao 13th April, Sugar.—Tai Tuk 
Tong. 


Go 














LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
——_¢q———_ 


IMPORTS. 


The improved demand for Yarns mentioned in 
our last report has continued, and there has been 
fair sales made during the week at advancing 
prices. Shirtings, too, have at last attracted more 
attention, and more transactions are reported at 
higher prices for glhs. A fair business has been 
done in Victoria Lawns, but other Cottons are 
quict, and Woollens are neglected. In Metals the 
business continues on a very small scale. : 

COTTON YARNS. 


PER PICTL. 
Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium-  - $25.50 to 28.50 
Nos. 16 to 24, Good to Best- - - 29.50 to 30.00 
Bombay, No. 20, Good to Best - - 25.50 to 28.25 
Nos. 28 to 32,CommontoMedium- - 31.35 to 32.25 
Nos. 28 to 32, Good to Best- - - 33.00 t0 35.00 
“Nos. 3Stogz = - + + © 35.25 to 37.75 


COTTON PIECE GOODS. 


PER PIECE. 
Geey Shirtings—S}Bby, 38} to sginches - $1.70 to 2.17} 
Grey Shirtings—glb, 33} to 45 inches - to 2.45 
T. Cloth—7Bs, 24 yards, 32inches- — - to 1.55: 
ladigo Shirting—12 yards, 44 inches - to 1.62} 
Prints—Assorted, 24 yards, 30 inches - to 2.40 
Cotton—lItalians and Satcens Black, 32 PR TARD. 
inchs - - + + + = 0.07 to009 


Trrkey Reds—2 to 2}, 24 yards, jo PEa ruse. 

inches - - - + = © 5.95 to 1.45 
Turkey Reds—2} to 2 yards, 

pat Arai me aoe er ny 
Terkey Reds—3B, 24 yards, 30 inches - 1.70 to 1.82} 
Velvets—Black, 35 yards, 22inches - 6.00 to6.75 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches - 0.72} to 0.So 
Taffachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches - - 1.75 to 2.07} 

WOOLLENS. 

Plain Orleans, 40-32 yards, 32 inches - $3.80 to 5.25 
Figured Orleans, 29-31 yards, 31 inches- 3.25 to 4.00 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 30 inches-  - 0.18 to m29} 
* Mousselines de Laines—Cra; yards, 

goimchess + - pagal! = 0.14} to 0.15} 
Mousselines de Laines—Itajime, 24 

yards, 30 inches - -. - - 0.18} too.25 
Mousselines de Laines—Yuren, 24 

yards, 30inches - - - - 0.30 t00.37} 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ SGinches - - 0.30 to0.45 
Cloths—Presidents, 5;@ sSinches - 040 to 0.50 
Cloths—Union, 53 € SGinches - - 0.30 tooss 
Blankets—Scarlet and Green, 6 to sib, 

perb - - - + © 035 toa.4o 

IRON. z 
PER PICTL. 

Flat Bars, jinch- - - - -&2.50 to2.85 
Flat Bars, Jinch- - - = == 2.495 103.05 
Round and square uptofinch - - 2.95 to 3.05 
Nailrod, assorted - - - + © 2.25 to2.50 


Nailrod, small size -  - = 
KEROSENE. 

There has been some demand during the past 
week, and salcs to the extent of 23,000 cases have 
been madeat prices showing adecline of about 5 cents 
from last quotations. Holders are willing to sell 
at the undermentioned rates, but dealers look for 
still lower prices. Deliveries during the interval 
14,000 cases. Stock, 430,000 cases. 
Dewe- - + «© = = 
Otherbrands  - - - - 
SUGAR. . 

Free arrivals of the commodity continue, but a 
better business has to be reported, and modcrate 


= 2.7$ to 3.753 


PER CASE, 
- $1.85 
= 1.72} to 2.75 


sales have moved off a fair quantity of accumulated |: 
Stock. Prices in the interval have becn fully 


maintained, and are fairly firm at the quotations 


PER PICTL, 
White, No.1 - += + + + + §8g0to 
White, No.2 - - - - - 8.00.to0 
White, No.3 - + + = = «©. 7.25 to 80a 
White, No.g - + + + + = 62§t06.75 
White,No.5 - - +* + = = 5§.25t05.50 
ormosgn. = tee 3-80 80 3-90 


gle 





















EXPORTS. 
SILK. 

Very small business during the week. Recorded 
Settlements are but 60 piculs. News from Euro- 
pean Markets is not healthy; but there is some 
demand here at full rates for the best qualities of 
all descriptions, especially Filatures suitable for 
the French and American Markets. Medium and 
Common sorts are in full supply; and prices for 
these kinds weak. The Mensaleh took 309 bales, 
bringing total export to 26,419 bales, and the 
Khiva will probably take a few. Stock is about 
1,200 piculs, mostly inferior kinds. The weather 
so far is propitious for the New Crop. The rearing 
is proceeding in Bushiu and Joshiu; and natives 
prophecy a Crop fully equal in quantity and 
quality to that of the season which is now upon the 
wane. 

Hanks—No.1and2- = - 


Hanks—No.z - - + + - = «& 5100530 
Hanks—No.2}- - —- - - « 480t0490 
Hanks—No 3 and Inferior- - - + 430t0 460 
Filatures—Extra-" - - - - + 60 to 660 
Filatures—No. 1, 10t013- + - +. 630t0630 
Filatures—No. 1,14t016- - - + 625 to 635 
Filatures—No.2- - - = = -« §90to 600 
Kakedas—Extra- - - - + + 620t0 630 
Kakedas—No. t- - - - + «+ §90to600 
‘ No.2" - = + + + s60to570 
amie Rar - © 2+ 2 © pathos 
Hamatsky—1 Z- 2 + + + 450to 

Hamafsky—3 and Ieferior- - - - 38010420 


TEA. 

Buying has been pretty general during the past 
week, but the aggregate Settlements are much 
smaller than those of the corresponding period for 
the past few seasons. Supplies of New Leaf, in 
bulk, are now daily coming forward, and consider- 
able quantities are reported to be on the way from 
the producing districts. Settlements aggregate to 
4,417 piculs, making a total, since the opening of 
the season, of 4,617 piculs, against 14,518 piculs at 
the same period last year. Total arrivals are 
5:328 piculs, against 17,364 piculs at the corres- 
ponding date in 1882. 

Common - 





Medium - - -+- + « «© « 

Good Medium - - + - - «| 

Meg oe a: ae 

Cotte) 2. atk he. a) ae epee 

Choicest - : - - - - . 
EXCHANGE. 


There has again been a quiet business in Ex- 
change during the week, rates have slightly de- 
clined, but close steady at the following quotations. 


Sterling—Bank Billsondemand - - - 3/7} 
Sterling—Bank 4 mosths’sight - - - 37} 
Sterfing—Private 4 months’ sight- - - 3/3 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight- - - 3S] 
On Paris—Bank sight- = = = +457 
On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight - - 4.67} 
On Hongkong—Bank sight- - - - tojodis. 
On Hongkong Private 10 days’ sight - - 2.0/0 dis. 
© On Shanghai—Bank sight - - - - 72} 
On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight -.  - 733 


Ona New York——Bank Bills on demand - 83 
Ona New York—Private yo days’ sight-  - SS} 
On San Francisco—Bank Bills ondemand - SS 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days’ sight - SS} 


KINSATSU QUOTATIONS. 
The following table shows the rate of the day, 


Monday, May 7th ........... suasdeatsesssennseasee 13 
Tuesday, May 8th .........csscccsescesesseeees 131} 
Wednesday, May oth .........cccscsscssseseeeseees 1312 
Thursday, May roth .........ccscsecsseesseetees 132 
Friday, May 11th ........cccccsssscssssssesseeneees 133k 


Saturday May 12th ..ccccccsssccessec snsssecoeees 
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A Mostuty Macazixk RELATING OF JAPAN AND 
que Far East. . 





HIS MAGAZINE has been ENLARGED and 
EXTRIELY REMODELLED, and several Writers 
of acknowledged ability have been added to the 
list of Contributors, A LARGE CIRCULATION is 
guaranteed, and, as a New Scale of charges for 
Advertisements has been devised at’ a low rate, 
Tux Cuarsaxruexcx offers unusual facilities to 
Advertisers. For.Terms, application should be 
made to the Maxacer, at the Office of the Japan 
Afail, 72, Main Street, Yokohama. 
May 1st, 1883. 


sitidelaias S Castings. 


Plain and Ornamental for Rain Water and Building purposes. 
Reilings, | Standards, ‘Fountains, 








Gates, W.H.Basins, Lamps, 
Balconies, Urinals, Spandrils, 
Panels, Closets, Columns, 


Stairs, Dust Bins, Windows, 
DECORATIVE TREATMENT BY PAINTING AND GILDING. 


FIRST. CLASS AWARD 
INTERNATIONAL SANITARY EXHIBITION. 
Illostrated Catalogue, Price List, and Estimates on application. 
WALTER MAOFARLANE & 00, GLASGOW. 


Architectural, Sanitary and General Ironfpunders, 
CONTRACTORS by Appointment 'to Her Majesty's War Department. 


MEDAL ; 
"AWARDED: e 


THE. CHRYSANTHEMUM, | 
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BE. P. & W. BALDWIN, 


Tix. Peate axp Sueet, IRox Maxuracturers. 

Works :—Wilden, near Stourport; Swindon, 
near Dudley; Horsley Field, Wolverhampton. 
London Office —4, Corbet Court, Gracechurch 
Street, E.C. 

For the excellence of our Manufactures, we 
have received following AWARDS :— 
Vienna Exhibition, 1873, Diploma of Merit. 
South African Exhibition, 1877, Gold Medal. 
Paris Exhibition, 1878, Gold Medal.® ‘ 
Sydney Exhibition, 1879, First-class Diploma. 
Melbourne Exhidition, 1881, First-class Award. 

® The ONLY ONE awarded to any Tia Plate Manufacturer. 
Sole Export Agent—Brooxer, Dorr & Co., 

Corbet Court, London, E.C. 
May rst, 1883. 
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NOTICE. 


Pests of every description, at Prices 
which will bear favourable comparison 
with any in the East, can now be executed at 
the Office of the Fapan Mail. 
CARDS. 
CIRCULARS. 
BILL HEADS. 
PRICES ‘CURRENT. 
AUCTION CATALOGUES. 
CHEQUE BOOKS. 
ORDER BOOKS, 
&e., &e., &c. 


OFFICE, 72, MAIN STREET. 
Yokohama, May rst, 1883. 














OSEPH GILLOTT'S ST EEL PENS. Gold 
evtay casvine. OSEPH GILLOTTS STEEI. PENS. Medal, 
OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Paris, 
J OSEPH GILLOTTS STEEL PENS. 1878. 
= ist, 1883. 
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OLD BROWN WINDSOR SOAP, 
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DEATH. 


Oa the 17th May, at No. 177, Swamp, Yokohama, 
Frances THEODORA, wife of H. Collins, aged 3S years. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Dunrinc the past week the details of the new 
Banking Regulations have been discussed by the 
leading’ Japanese journals, and from the informa- 
tion thus furnished we are enabled to form an 
accurate idea of the course to be pursued with 
regard to the Banks’ note issues. We have 
entered into the subject at length in our leading 
columns, and shown that the result of the new 
scheme is to withdraw from circulation all the 
paper issues of the National Banks —amounting 
to nearly 32 million yen—during the next fiftecs 
years, and that the operation, while doing no 
violence to the interests of the Banks, will not 
entail.any extraordinary expenditure on the part 
of the State or any fresh issues of Treasury notes. 


Ox Thursday morning pcople looking out over 
the harbour were surprised to find that a familiar 
object had disappeared from the scene. The 
Lightship ‘was gone. She had been struck 
during the night by an outward bound steamer, 
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| Qing down a ship which was suddenly discovered 

















the Breconshire, and sunk at her moorings. It 
was at first reported, by way of addition to the 
extraordinary features of the occurrence, that 
the Breconshirehad steamed straight ahead. »~d 
left the people in the Lightship to take care of 
themselves, a feat which they performed with 
some difficulty, as the larger of their deck boats 
had been destroyed in the collision, and the 
smaller, a mere cockle-shell, was never intended 
to carry eleven men. They paddled ashore, 
however, without accident, and it was subse- 
quently stated that the Breconshire had been 
obliged to alter her course in order to avoid run- 


at anchor in the fair way without any light, 
and a boat full of men which she observed 
steering across her course. The agents of the 
steamer further claim that she was going dead 
slow, that she sent a boat to enquire into the 
condition of the Lightship, and that she only 
went ahead on Ieaming, or inferring from ob- 
servation, that the Lightship was making no 
water. It must be confessed that this explana- 
tion is not entirely satisfactory. If the Brecon- 
shire was going dead slow, a boat steering across 
her bows ought not to have been in any danger, 
and a ship at anchor in the steamer's fairway 
ought t have been discovered quite soon enough 
to be easily avoided. The night too, was fairly 
clear, and it is not easy to see how any vessel 
can have been anchored so near the Lightship 
that a collision with one or the other was inevit- 
able. Further particulars are required to satisfy 
the public. 


Reuter’s recent incorrect announcement that M. 
Bourrée was to retain his post as Minister of France 
at Peking, obtained a very different reception in 
China and Japan. In the former country the 
English local journals regarded the supposed fact 
with unqualified satisfaction. They accredied 
M. Bourrée with an accurate knowledge of all the 
details of the Annam question, and described him 
as an experienced Minister and skilful diplo- 
matist whose loss would be severely felt by his 
colleagues. The Ecko dw Fupon, on the con- 
trary, wsa not a little perturbed by the news. Our 
Yokohama contemporary—whose writings on 
this subject betray some symptoms of “ Jingo- 
ism,” if he will pardon the expression—speaks 
of M. Bourrée as ‘‘a Minister seeming to have 


no wish beyond that of avoiding at every price | 
everything displeasing to the Government of the ; 
and charges him with “ piti-j 


Celestial Empire.” 


lessly sacrificing the interests of France.” After 


















ness will be seriously limited, inasmuch as he. 
will have been deprived of whatever remnant of 
prestige he still enjoyed by the marked disap- 
proval which his conduct has received at the 
hands of his Government, the Echo goes on to 
say :—“‘ We belicve, and all those who have any 
care for the interests of France in the Far-East 
think with us, that it is imperative that M. 
Bourrée, that Minister so dear to the North 


China Daily Nacs, which without any doubt 


belongs to the list of journals inspired by the 
Chinese Government, should be removed as soon 
as possible from the post of French Representa- 
tive at Peking.” This list of “inspired journals” 
alluded to by our contemporary, comprises 


certain English local newspapers, which, accord- 
ing to no less an authority than M. Challemel- 
Lacour, are prompted bythe Cabinet at Peking 
to “vie with each other in declaring that the 
French entertain no intention of remaining in 


Tonquin; that they cannot maintain themselves 


there, and that they are going to disappearinashort 
time.” Any testimony less weighty than that of the 
rench Minister of Foreign Affairs would have 
failed to convince us that English journals pub- 
lished in China suffer themselves to be cajoled 
into espousing Chiua’s cause when France is in 
the opposite camp. We should have been dis- 
posed to ascribe to a different and more credible 
motive their approval of M. Bourrée's policy. 
M. Challemel-Lacour ought to know that while 
Englishmen in general will be glad to see France 
assert her treaty rights in Annam and rescue 
from comparative barbarism a region destined 
to occupy a most important place in the geo- 
graphy of commerce, there are some English- 
men, notably those of Shanghai, whose interests 
will not be benefited by that consummation, and 
who may therefore be pardoned if they regard it 
with mixed satisfaction. 
e 
e e 

As for M. Bourrée, secving that his recall has 
not been cancelled and that he only remains at 
Peking until the arrival of his successor, it is 
unnecessary to discuss the contingency of a 
change of French policy such as wou!d have 
been implied in suffering him to retain his post 
Nevertheless, we cannot but think that the !angu- 
age used by the Echo du Fupor is unjustly severe. 
If M. Bourrée has ‘‘ pitilessly sacrificed French 
interests,” it should also be stated that he acted 
in accordance with the advice of his own country- 
men. ‘Those whose knowledge of the story is 
most intimate, say that there are in China French- 
men who view with much disfavoux the prospect 


pointing out that M. Bourred’s sphere of useful-! of a French protectorate in Tonking. They 
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found it a most difficult object to sketch. Four 
days later, the penumbra, though not materially 
altered in shape, had added about 6,000 miles 
to its length and 1,000 to its breadth, and _ the 
one large wméra had changed into a nest of 
smaller ones, amongst which extraordinary 
activity was noticed—so much so that within 
the space of three hours two of the larger ones 
had joined themselves together and again 
separated, the channel of communication thus 
opened and refilled having been about 2,000 
miles wide and 8,000 or 9,000 miles long. On 
the same day, Mr. Maunder, at the Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich, examining the spot with 
a spectroscope, observed on the edge of its 
nucleus a broad bright flame, which, according 
to the spectroscopic indications, had a velocity 
of approach (earthwards) of about 134 milcs 
per sccond. - Of the true causcs of sun-spot out- 
breaks very little-is yet known. But it seems not 
unreasonable to suppcse that this particular 
display may have had some connexion with the 
Great Comet of last autumn, and have been 
caused by the absorption into the solar mass of 
swarms’ of meteorites attending on the comet, 
following far and near in its wake, but in this 
case rushing to destruction, on account of their 
inability to achieve the close circuit of the sun. 


think that M. Challemel-Lacour’s programme 
includes some very inconvenient items, and that 
when their nationals are “definitely established 
at certain points in the delta of the Red River 
as protectors of order, security, and public 
tranquillity,” unpleasantly narrow limits will 
be sct to the range of priestly ambition. Tra- 
yellers in Annam tell strange storics of the 
influence, more-temporal than spiritual, en- 
joyed by French priests at present in that part 
of the Orient, and it is no secret that M. 
Bourrée allowed himself to be guided by the 
representations of these propagandists rather 
than by the dictates of commercial expediency. 
Republican France cares. very little about con- 
cessions granted to missionarics by Eastern 
Powers. Her ideas of progress have passed 
into a different groove from that worn so deep 
and smooth by centuries’of untiring priestcraft. 
The change, however, is not yet so marked that 
M. Bourrée’s deference to obsolete influences 
need be called a ‘‘pitiless sacrifice of French 
interests.” 


the recent regulations restricting the sale of 
cocoons emanated,: not from Peking, but from 
the Governor General of Nanking, T'so T’sung- 
tang. The distinction is probably of litle 
moment. It is sugg¢sted, however, that General 
Tso’s supposed aversion to gunboats might be 
turned to good account at this jancture. The 
General is reported to have said, last year, to the 
Belgian Consul :—‘‘I Jike your country greatly, 
as you have no men-of-war.” Meanwhile the 
people of the silk districts are reported to be 
indignant at the new regulations, and rumour 
says that a few more “straws” of a similar 
nature will render the burden of official squeezes 
quite unbearable. 
ee 

It will be seen that if Sir Harry Parkes gocs 
to China he will at once find a ficld for the exer- 
cise of his well-known energies. Indeed, the 
mere announcement of his appointment is said 
to have produced a “‘salutary effect.” A 
certain Chinese Official of high rank, who 
although he once spent several years in 
Europe, did not become an uncompromising 
advocate of that curious compound called 
Western civilization, is said to have thrown up 
his hands on hearing the news, exclaiming :-— 
“Better a hundred British men-of-war in 
Shanghai than this one diplomatist in Peking!” 
The Foreign residents in China, on the other 
hand, are singing pocans over the prospect of 
being represented by an official whose name is 
so intimately associated with the history of 
civilization in the East. 


e*e 


Up to the present the comparison between 
French words and French deeds in Annam has 
been in favour of the latter. The seven hundred 
men who have virtually disappeared in Tonking, 
persisted in getting jn the way of any really 
practical result. People for the most part were 
disposed the think that the action contemplated 
by the French Government in sanctioning the 
despatch of such a paltry force, and the action 
contemplated by those destined to have the 
direction of the force, were two very different 
things. These reflections will be altered by the 
announcement that Mr. Tricou, Minister of 
France in Japan, has been ordered to proceed 
to Peking on a special mission. The character 
of M. Tricou’s diplomacy is not such as to permit 
any apprebension that the Chinese claims will 
receive unnecessary consideration at his hands. 
A thoroughly satisfactory settlement—-satisfactory 
of course, from a French point of view—of the 
question at issue is what he means to compass, 
by fair means if possible, but if not 
well, there are 5,000 French troops in Saigon, 
3,000 more are under orders to embark from 
France, and 700 are already in Tonking. An 
army of seven or eight thousand Frenchmen 
ought to be able to push M. Bourrée's line of 
compromise so far north that it will include the 
points in the delta of the Red River, about 
which, according to M. Challemel-Lacour, are 
concentrated eight-tenths of the Annamese 
population and riches. But at the same time 
all accounts agree in*describing China as very 
restive at the prospect. And she has reason to 
be restive. A French protectorate’ in Annam 
would mean that not the mere extremities of 
the Celestial colossus, but his very heart, is to 
become accessible to forcign intercourse. It 
would be a rude shock, and after all China is big 
enough and old enough to be allowed a voice 
in transactions which concern her so closcly. 


AmusING accounts are given in New York jour- 
nals of the vicissitudes encountered by the 
Chinese periodical recently established in that 
city. The “strike” of a single attaché, it ap- 
pears, nearly brought the whole concern to 
irremediable grief, within a mouth of its inau- 
guration. In describing, not long ago, the 
method by which the Chinese-American is pub- 
lished, we mentioned that no types are used, the 
manuscript “‘ copy ” being reproduced by photo- 
lithography. We now learn that the original 
handiwork of the editor was not thus transferred, 
but that a skilful writer was employed especially 
to transcribe the entire body of the paper. His 
salary was $13.50 per week, and was not con- 
sidered insufficient for the labor performed ; but 
he believed himself indispensable to the pro- 
prietors, owing to the scarcity of accomplished 
Chinese caligraphists in New York. So he 
Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical | called himself together, on a certain Tuesday, 
Society, was confirmed in an interesting manner | held a debate in his own mind, argued the ques- 
on the occasion referred to. From the 12th to|tion all around, and unanimously resolved to 
the 25th of November there appeared upon the | organize a “strike.” The capitalists at the 
sun a spot of extraordinary,size, one of the big-| head of the enterprise rejected his demands and 
gest, if not quite the biggest, ever critically | he withdrew in high rebellion. Complaint was 
observed, and remarkable also for the extreme | made at the police courts, somewhat in the style 
magnitude and rapidity of the changes which it] of Dogberry's charges.:—Firstly, Lon Zoo had 
underwent. On the 15th the huge irregular|fcloniously abstracted all the news confided to 
oval crater, or penumbra, with rugged glacicr-|him for the forthcoming issue of the weekly. 
like sides, in which the darker spot, or sm5ra, was | Sixthly and lastly, he had purloined ink in slabs 
situated, measured about 56,000 miles by 51,000] and in a state of dilution. Thirdly, he had 
miles. What its depth may have been none can|spread alarm in tbe editorial corps by im- 
tell, but its area alone would have taken between | perilling the regularity of their publication. Se- 
forty and fifty Earths to cover it. ‘The umbra|condly, and to conclude, ‘he had become 
contained in this space was of very irregular | arrogant.” The magistrates were embarrassed. 
shape, measuring in its greatest length and|That he had plotted with himself to the injury 
breadth about 39,000 miles and 23,000 miles, | of his employers, was plain; yet the application 
but changing its outline so quickly that Mr.]of the conspiracy statute was not so clear; and 
Brodic, observing it from the Isle of Wight, | it would be difficult to read the riot act and dis- 


Many of us must recollect hearing of the violent 
magnetic storm which eccurred about the middle 
cf last November, and during which persistent 
“‘earth-currents ” so interfered with the working 
of the telegraph lines that a great deal of time 
was lost, and sometimes no messages could be 
sent for hours together. It is well known that 
these disturbances have their origin in the sun, 
and are associated with periods and epochs of 
great solar activity, as made apparent to us by 
unusual excitement of the solar surface and by 
an increase in the size and number of sun-spots. 
This, we learn from a recent number of the 




































Frox Shanghai, news reaches us to the effect 
that according to the Taotai’s latest admission, 
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perse him, as might be done in the case of 
disorderly demonstrations by ordinary bodies of 
strikers. It was admitted he had presumed 
abominably on the knowledge that he was the 
best scribe in America, but for none of his prov- 
able offences could a penalty he awarded. So the 
owners had to content themselves with the em- 
ployment of another writer, Ah Chu by name, 
“not so good a penman, but a man of better 
education,” and, we may suppose, less arrogant. 
The paper appeared on Saturday, and every- 
body's anxiety was appeased,—except that of the 
insurrectionary Lon Zoo, who, like most baffled 
strikers, begged to be taken back when he found 
himself not quite so indispensable as he had 
imagined. But no;—the propietors had it in 
them, also, to “become arrogant.” “ We will 
not take him back” they said ‘not if he offers 
to come for twelve dollars, or even eleven dollars 
and ninety cents.” Such, let it be understood, 
is the fate of those who, for the gratification of 
their selfish personal vanity, would obstruct the 
onward march of the mighty engine of modern 
civilization. ; 


For a curious specimen of conditional courtesy, 
proffered with thrifty caution, and saddled with 
a saving clause which stops payment of all 
politeness excepting for material value duly re- 
ceived, we invite attention to the Japan Gaselte 
of the 15th instant. “‘If ‘commerce were in a 
flourishing condition” says our contemporary, 
“every resident of Yokohama would be delighted 
to have an opportunity of testifying tespectful 
devotion for the Emperor of Japan.” Further- 
more, the same newspaper informs us, the com- 
munity would take pleasure in “‘ assuring His 
Majesty of the loyal respect of all foreigners 
resident within his territory ; but the wish -has 
been kept in check owing to the prolonged 
depression in commerce, the losses inseparable 
from it, and the consequent want of heart 
noticeable among foreign residents of all the 
ports of Japan.” Commend us to a better ex- 
ample, if it can be found, of what we may call 
a well balanced average adjustment of mutual 
obligations. We are not making as muck 
money as we wish, in this country, and there- 
fore we will not take off our hats to the sovereign ; 
but if he will do sqmething to help us fill our 
pockets, we will go down on our knees to him. 
That is the proposition, as plain as words can 
make it. In the same frugal spirit, mediaval 
worshippers were accustomed to vow candles to 
the saints, if their worldly projects should be 
made to prosper; and it is thus that a savage 
tribe in America will exalt its “medicine man” 
and give him a new gold ring for his nose, if he 
renders the elements conducive to agriculture, 
whereas if the crops fail they will disrespect- 
fully cook him. Not long ago, an Indian poten- 
tate called for his artillery and annihilated his 
entire collection of family divinities, because 
his prayers on some question had not received 
an acquiescent answer. But such manifestations 
seldom obtain tie approval of intelligent men, 
nor are the eccentricities of inflammatory rajahs, 
red barbarians, or superstitious fanatics likely to 
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excite emulation among civilized people. It is 
true, however, that they are not so uncommon 
as they will become, when education is better 
diffused. Even in England, the sordid instincts 
of certain classes cannot always be controlled. 
The seclusion of the Queen during a period of 
sorrow was noisily resented by the lower order 
of London tradesmen, who complained that 
their gains were diminished by the absence of 
Her Majesty from theatres and other public 
resorts. ‘Twenty years ago, language similar to 
that of our contemporary was heard in many a 
west end shop, though it did not often get into 
print. But the throne was not shaken, and it is 
highly improbable that misfortune will be brought 
upon the imperial line of this country by the 
Gazetle's “ want of heart,” or by the exhibition 
of a churlishness which is certainly confined 
to the narrowest possible circle, and which, we 
may hope, will be disavowed by the single voice 
that has blundered into expressing it, now that 
the offence is pointed out. 
e * e 

That His Majesty the Mikado does not receive 
upon the race-course a welcome such as for- 
eigners are wont to accord their own crowned 
heads, is due to-a simple cause. It is not the 
custom in Japan to cheer and throw caps in the 
air when potentates make their appearance in 
public, and the Emperor would probably be 
somewhat embarrassed if this Western fashion 
were suddenly introduced. The most courteous 
course strangers can pursue in such matters is 
to follow the example of the people of the 
country. It is not for foreigners to take the lead 
in boisterous demonstrations which a dozen 
years ago would have been regarded as grossly 
impolite by the Japanese. 


REFERRING again to the Great Comet, of 1882, 
the remarks concerning it which appear in the 
last Annual Report of the Council of the Royal 
Astronomical Society furnish a striking illustra- 
tion of the great uncertainty of even the mathe- 
matical part of cometary research. After the 
appearance of the Great Comet of 1843, a 
rigorous investigation showed that a period of 
533 years was that which best satisfied the obser- 
vations. But when, in 1880, another great 
comet appeared, moving in very nearly the same 
orbit as that of 1843, and when it was found 
that the observations of this body could without 
difficulty be taken to represent an elliptical orbit 
of 37 years’ period—the limits derived from the 
calculations having been 31.5 and 47.7 years— 
suspicion naturally arose that the two comets 
were identical. In order to establish this, how- 
ever, it was necessary to show that the obser- 
vations of 1843 could also be represented by a 
period of 37 years, instead of the 533 years pre- 
viously computed. The attempt to do so was 
only partly successful. Practically, it necessi- 
tated doing violence to the obscrvations, and 
assigning to them unduly large errors. The 
difficulty was at length sought to be explained 
away by assuming that the centre of condensa- 


tion, to which the observations referred, did not 
correspond with the centre of gravity, and this 
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view was reluctantly but pretty generally accepted. 
Matters were in this unsatisfactory state when the 
magnificent comet of last year made its appear- 
ance, moving in the same track, after an interval 
of only 2.5 years. This was a very bad business 
for the adherents to the previous theory, and we 


are not surprised to find the Council describing 
it as ‘‘ inconvenient‘and perplexing.” To account 


for the phenomenon, a former theory, that the 
comets of 1880, 1843, 1668, and B.C. 371 were 


“each apparitions of the same object, whose 


orbit was gradually being curtailed by succes- 


sive passages through ‘ the resisting medium, ’” 


was revived, and extended to include the new 
arrival, and for atime obtained some favour. 


Even on this assumption, however, there was 


something very wrong. The comet was not due 
again until 1897, so that its premature arrival 
had to be explained. For this purpose it was 
assumed that the comet's velocity had been 
seriously impeded at its previous passage through 
the neighbourhood of the sun. At first this 
View received some support from the fact that a 


difficulty in reconciling the early observations of 


last year's comet—v.c., these made before and 


immediately after perihelion—scemed to indicate 


that there had been some such resistance on 
that occasion. But further observations have 
not only to some extent removed this disagree- 


ment, but havealtogether upset the notion that the 


comet was an old acquaintance, by conclusively 
establishing that its period cannot be a very short 
one. 


“Definitive elements are not yet known, 
but the best orbits yet published give such 
periods as 794, 843, or 652.5 years.” The 
extraordinary circumstance of the apparition, in 
the space of less than forty years, of three grand 


comets moving along very nearly the same 


path has therefore to be accounted for. Anda 
theory is now gaining ground that they may all 
be parts of one great original comet, which has 


gradually disintegrated, and parted with frag- 


ments that pursuc slighdy different tracks and 
reach their perihelions at irregular intervals. 


The behaviour of last year's comet, the nucleus 


of which underwent constant changes of form 


suggestive of disintegration, lends strength to 


this hypothesis ; in addition to which, a small 
nebulous body, believed to have formerly formed 
a part of it, and moving in ncarly the same orbit, 
has been observed in its near neighbourhood. We 
shall look with interest for the final scttiement of 
the whole question, which, the Report says, may 
be expected from the complete discussion of all 
the observations that is now in progress. 


—— 


Tur Special Correspondent of the Berliner 


Tageblatt (under date of March 10th), in an 
otherwise well-written digest of the Swatow land 
affair, is quite at fault in his conclusions in the 
following paragraph :——"* The land was purchased 
(by Messrs. Dircks & Co.) on the strength of 
a title-deed the Iegal validity of which was 
questioned because it did not bear that uncondi- 
tionally necessary ‘final seal,’ by virtue of which 
the holder of the titie deed legally and finally 
gets possession of the ground mentioned in the 
said title-deed, and in consequence of which the 
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property is enrolled in the name of the title-deed 
owner in a kind of ground register kept by the 


Chinese local authorities.” The legal validity of 
the title-deed, originally in the possession of 


Messrs. Dircks & Co.'s compradore, never was 

The Tageblat/s correspondent is 
evidently unacquainted with the transferment of 
tide-deeds according to Chinese Taw. The 
original title-deed was perfectly en régleaccording 
to Chinese law, and had the then possessor 
chosen to build on the ground designated in the 
deed, no legal formalities would have been 
necessary. It might possibly have been incum- 
bent upon the possessor to produce his deed in 
this particular case, for, as we have already stated, 
the Customs were anxious to erect buildings 
upon the ground for their own purposes ; but in 
the sight of the law of China it was the bond 
fide property of Dircks & Co.'s compradore. No 
stamp or ‘final seal’ was required to attest the 
validity of his deed, for all the necessary stamps 
were upon the deed when it came into the hands 
of the original possessor; nor does this ‘final 
seal’ entitle a deed to be enrolled in the Ground 
Register kept by the Chinese local authorities. 
It was already noted in this register as the pro- 
perty of the compradore,—and this is what 
makes the subsequent actions of the Chinese 
authorities entirely unwarrantable. But when it 
comes to the transferment of a title-deed, or to 
the sale of property under such a deed, the 
papers of the original possessor must needs 
receive the seal or stamp of the authorities, and 
the ground in question is then enrolled in the 
Ground Register as the property of the buyer. 
This was all that Dircks & Co. required of the 
Chinese magistrate; an every-day proceeding, 
in fact, which is rarely the cause of discussion. 
Long before the affair had assumed its present 
complicated aspect the magistrate, verbally— 
and in writing—acknowledged the decd to be 
legal and valid, and declared himself ready to 
stamp the document. But here the Customs 
stepped in and prevented him from carrying 
out his intention. The Zageb/a/t continues: 
“ AXthough—notwithstanding the absence of this 
‘final seal’ on Dircks’ title-deed—a legally well 
founded claim of the German firm or their 
compradore to the disputed land cannot be 
roundly denied, but, considering the circum- 
stances, is even thought a probable one, 
yet,® there is, on the other hand, no doubt 
that the formal lawful validity of Dircks’ title- 
deed can be Icgally contested owing to the 
absence of the ‘ final seal.’” Putting the matter 
of the -‘final’s<al’ aside, this sentence—from a 
non-German standpoint—strikes us as non- 
sensical. How cana claim or a document be 
kegal, and yet contcstedly illegal? Or does the 
Tageblat{s correspondent mean to say that 
there's a chance of its being legal if the Chinesc 
authorities kindly refuse to press the litle matter 
of the ‘final seal’? As the sentence stands it is 
a dark and inexplicable mystery. Our corre- 
spondent continues :—“ The Chinese authoritics 
are always prone to suspect behind any such 
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irregularities some act of their own subjects} to give 


which tends to be detrimental to the Chinese 
Government; such subjects often, on the one 
hand, claiming their natural rights as Chinese 
citizens, and, on the other hand, evading Chinese 
jurisdiction by making their property figure under 
the name of a European amenable only to Con- 
sular jurisdiction, so as to formally put forward 
the European in case of an action of the Chinese 


authorities.” This is, unfortunately, quite true ; 
yet is does not give sufficient reason for the un- 


warrantable proceedings of the Swatow Magis- 
tracy. Nor can it explain—far less justify— 
their systematic persecution and intimidation 
of Dirck’s compradore. Simple suspicion of 
underhand dealing does not give even a Chinese 
Magistrate the ‘legal’ right to suspend a Damo- 
cles’ sword above the head of the suspect. 
What that compradore has undergone in the way 
of abject fear will probably forever remain a 
sealed book. The China Afail of the 30th ult. 
remarks, ‘Dirck’s compradore, who played 
a prominent part in the land dispute, has 
absconded,"—the words tell their own artless 
tale. Another important point is alluded to in 
the following sentence :—‘‘ The Chinese Swatow 
Customs authorities—who are under the supreme 
control of Sir Robert Hart in Peking—had, 
some years ago, also acquired a title-deed of the 
disputed territory, on the strength of which these 
authorities maintained that the piece of land was 
their property.” After the Chinese Authorities 
found that Dircks’ compradore was not to be 
bullied into declaring his title-deeds null and 
void, and when they saw the German firm was 
resolved to push the matter though, it is said that 
they actually had the audacity to fabricate new 
title-deeds, dating back to 1873 (the genuine 


deed is nearly a decade older), by which they 
claimed the ground as the Customs property. 
They refused, however, to let the German 
Consul see this deed, although they were willing 
to make him a copy of it. But the very face of 


it was palpably false, since it was impossible that 
two deeds of the same piece of land should be 


of equal validity; and even in such an impos- 
sible case Dircks’ deed would have the priority. 
The new deed was eventually withdrawn—from 
very shame—but whether jit has been put on the 


fapis again or nor we cannot state. 


NOTES. 
—_—_e————_ 
(From THE “Japan Datcy Mat.”) 


Tux appointment of Sir Harry Parkes to repre- 


sent the Queen in Pcking, in succession to Sir 
Thomas Wade, is announced by a Reuter’s 
legram, which still lacks official confirmation. 
We are inclined to believe, however, that the 
news is correct. ‘The choice virtually lay be- 
tween Sir Harry and Sir John Pope Hennessy, 
and though the latter's protracted stay in Eng- 
land scemed significant, the probability of his 
nomination was never seriously contemplated in 
the East at all events. Should: it turn out that 
Sir Harry goes to China, we may confidently say 
that a better appointment, or one more calculated 
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universal satisfaction has never been 
made. True, the first feeling of foreign resi- 
dents in Japan will be one of regret. They will 
feel that their interests can scarcely be so safe 
in other hands, and that in losing Sir Harry, 
they lose an official whose name has been 
associated with the majorjty of Japan’s best 
reforms and the most important episodes of her 
modern Kistory. But reflections of this nature 
will immediately be merged in a less selfish 
sentiment, and Sir Harry will take with him the 
hearty congratulations of every foreigner in 
Japan. It would, however, be premature to 
comment further on the event at present. More 
trustworthy information will doubtless come to 
hand before long, but in the meanwhile we are 
ina position to say that up to last night (Sunday) 
no official confirmationof Reuter’s announcement 
had beeri received at Her Majesty's Legation. 





A Favorite resort of Japanese beggars in the 
days gone by used to be the hollows in the 
trunks of the grand old pines along the Tokaido. 
Indeed, it was not an uncommon trick of the 
gaberlunzies to burn themselves habitations in the 
hearts of the trees, content if their houses lasted 
them half a dozen seasons. This was all 
miserable enough, but not so bad as living in a 
churchyard, which latter variety of domicile is 
said to be affected at present by the Tokiyo 
beggars. The Fiysw Shimbun ‘says that 
the places of the dead are so infested by 
mendicants that it has been found necessary 
to issue special instructions to the police on the 
subject. We should have thought that Japan was 
the last cuuntry where beggars would have chosen 
to sleep among tombstones. The mysterious 
hito-dama—that ghastly ball of flickering ether, 
which is supposed to creep along the house-tops 
and hover over the sepulchres where the corpses 
it once inhabited repose—is such an article of 
faith with the lower classes that its supposed 
presence ought to have guaranteed the church- 
yards against intrusion. 


Wr observe that the series of lectures delivered 
in the Meiji Kaido, Tokiyo, between January and 
April on the “Social, Political, Historical, Scienti- 
fic and Ethical Relations of Christianity” is 
announced as shortly to be published. It would 
be out of place here to attempt any criticism of 
these lectures, but we desire to record our con- 
viction, founded upon evidence which -reaches 
us from all quarters, that they have proved a 
most remarkable success in attracting the atten- 
tion of the educated classes of Japanese to the 
principles of Christian morality. In a recent 
issue of the Rikugo Zasshi we find the following 
remarks with reference to the lectures :—‘‘It is 
difficult in the limited space at our disposal to 
criticise with anything like justice such a course 
of lectures, and we therefore confine ourselves 
to noting a point or two. They appear to have 
exactly hit the mark, by attracting the attention 
of the upper classes of the Japanese, more 
particularly and efficiently because they were 
given in both English and Japanese. For 
keeness of argument, depth of thought, and 
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eloquence of utterance, they have no rivals. 
The only noticeable drawbacks were, perhaps, 
an occasionally severe criticism of opponcnts, 
and a few imperfect renderings into Japanesc. 
These defects are, however, insignificant, and 
not worthy of mention in the same context as 
the success which the lectures have achieved. 
As to their effects—it is cf course not easy to 
tabulate the results of indirect efforts like these. 
Even in the case of local preaching or the 
efforts of churches and societies, all the results 
cannot be estimated—much less those of public 
lectures. Yet we are quite sure that the lectures 
under review have largely contributed to the 
spread of Christianity. For they have roused 
the educated classes from their wide-spread in- 
difference to the problems of Christian morality. 
Many will now begin to sce that there is some- 
thing noble in the system and will be led to 
examine it for themselves. Not alone in Tokiyo, 
but throughout the whole country, the report of 
the Iectures will awaken a new interest in the 
subject, and there can be no doubt that, in 
conjunction with other influences, they have had 
much to do with the fact that public attention in 
Japan is so largely directed towards Christianity 
at present. If such courses were repeated each 
spring, much good could not fail to result.” 
e 


but also of translation into Japanese, fell entirely 
on this gentleman, the public will admit that 
his undertaking deserved success. ‘The expenses 
incurred were, we understand, nearly covered by 
a fund of $300 subscribed among foreigners in 
Tokiyo, the list being headed by the names of 
Sir Harry Parkes and Judge Bingham for $50 
each. On the days appointed for the delivery 
of the first two lectures, the weather was 
fine, but subsequently it was unfavorable 
—sometimes, indeed, exceptionally so. Never- 
theless, the Japanese were not deterred. Audi- 
ences numbering from 400 to 800 invariably 
assembled, and in spite of blinding sand storms, 
each of the last two lectures was attended by 
fully soo perscns, every one of whom listened 
with eager attention for more than two hours. 
There were not wanting times when the dis- 
ciples of Confucianism or Buddhism made their 
presence and their dissent very audible, but they 
were always obliged to yield to the liberal and 
enthusiastic spirit of the bulk of the audience. 
Once, after speaking for fully an hour and a 
quarter, the lecturer, fancying that his hearers 
must be wearied, proposed to postpone the con- 
clusion of his address, but the audience tehe- 
mently objected to such a course and listened to 
the end with unflagging attention. If any other 
evidence were needed of the spirit roused by 
the lectures, it was furnished by the numerous 
enquiries, verbal and written, subsequently 
addressed to Mr. Eby, all of them, we under- 
stand, distinguished by a tone of honest and 
anxious thoughtfulness. The subjects of these 
enquirics are said to be more than sufficient to 
furnish matter for another course of lectures 
which we hope to see undertaken next spring. 
Indeed, it seems to us very plain that the remark- 
able tendency recently displayed by educated 
Japanese in the direction of Christian morality 
must be attributed in no small degree to the 
impulse of these lectures. 


parently deserving to be classed as public 
property and certainly containing intelligence 
of public interest. The functions of the Of- 
cial Gazelle, as defined in the Notifica- 
tion announcing its establishment, are not of a 
very extended character, since it is to con- 
cer itself only about “ notifications and notices 
of the Government,” but it may, and we trust 
will, be extended so as to embrace a good deal 
which in other countries is freely suffered to 
appear in journalistic columns. A quaint feature 
of the Gasef/e's programme is that, though a 
Government publication composed and printed 
in the precincts of the Council of State, it is to 
be supported by subscriptions from the various 
Departments, the number of copics thus dis- 
tributed amounting, it is said, to 3,400. The 
price is reported to be 3 sen, so that jour- 
nalistic enterprise will probably prove a profitable 
business to the Council. Still we fail to detect 
the rationale of keeping a staff of accountants to 
re-collect driblets of public money from the vari- 
ous Departments. Better circulate the Gazelle 
gratis at once and save the accountants’ salaries. 


It is announced that the Principal of the Tokiyo 
University has issued a notice, prohibiting 
students from attending political meetings or 
joining political societies, and promising that 
offenders against this regulation will be severely 
punished. It is certainly time that measures of 
this sort should be peremptorily adopted. The 
term Shosei (student) has come to be synony- 
mous with “political agitator,” and if these 
young men’s first acquaintance with the prin- 
ciples of Jean Jacques Rousseau inspires a 
desire to distinguish themselves by running 
amuck against something or somcbody, it is well 
that they should be kept as much as possible 
out of harm's way. There is an old Chinese 
saw which says :—‘ Better be the comb of a 
cock than the tail of ox;” or in other words, 
better be a leader, never mind what one leads. 
This is the sort of feverish ambition that scems 
to disturb the young men_ of Japan now-a-days, 
and though the spirit has many admirable 
aspects, it will be none the worse of a little 
wholesome restraint. 


e e 

It must be exceedingly gratifying to the 
gentlemen who projected and carried through 
this coyrse of Icctures, to find that their labours 
have produced such marked results. The idea 
that the cause of Western moral science needed 
some advocacy outside the ordinary grove of 
schoo!s, sermons, or the means provided by any 
single board of Missionaries, had occurred to 
others besides the projectors of the Icctures. 
But the difficulty was, how to go to work. Our 
readers will remember that the building known 
as the Meiji Kaido was originally used as a 
platform for the enemies of Christianity, and 
nothing seemed more unlikely than the notion 
that it should one day serve exactly the opposite 
purpose. When, however, the Rev. C. S. Eby 
—with whom the lecture scheme originated 
and by whom it was maifly carried out—applied 
for permission to use the building, it so happened 
that its Buddhist lessees had just failed to carry 
out their financial obligations, and the proprietors 
were thus released from their bond of exclusion 
against Christianity. The hall was promised, 
but before the lectures could commerce, it 
became Government property. This, how- 
ever, as might have been expected, proved no 
obstacle. The Minister of Agriculture and 
Commerce immediately placed the building 
at the disposal of the lecturers, by whom it 
was used for 14 wecks. There was a meeting 
every week, six lectures being delivered in 
English and eight in Japanese. Of the former, 
one—on “the rclation of the Christian religion 
to natural science, especially to the doctrine of 
evolution "—was by Professor Ewing ; and one— 
on Christianity and history—by Professor Dixon. 
All the rest were the work of one person, the 
Rev. C. S. Eby, and when it is remembered that 
not only the labour of composition and delivery, 





Tue Hochi Shimbun publishes a story to the 
effect that the Korean Cabinct has declared 
itself in favour of the Chinese party, and that the 
Prime Minister has petitioned the King to decree 
the expulsion of all Japanese from the peninsula. 
This pleasant little canard is accompanied by 
two other pieces of tittle-tattle—by way of de- 
coration no doubt. The first is that the imme- 
diate outcome of this philo-Chinese mania is to 
take the form of entrusting the publication of a 
proposed official .Gaseffe to Chinese editors and 
compositors : the second, that Korea's sympathy 
for the Middle Kingdom has been developed 
since China agreed to lend her two million taels. 
The only trouble of the thing is that China has 
lent her, not two million, but three hundred 
thousand, taels, and that the terms on which the 
loan was obtained are not of a nature to evoke 
Korean gratitude. 


Ix the St. James's Budget of March 30th we 
find the following :— . 

A correspondent at Vienna has received information 
to the effect that—'' The Chinese Government has re- 
solved to establish a permanent naval station in 
Corea, in order to prevent Japanese from settling on 
the peninsula. The continuous increase of the arma- 
ments of Japan, and notably the augmentation of the 
Japanese navy this at an outlay of three million 

n, has convinced the Chinese authorities that a col. 
lisicn with that nation will eventually prove unavoid- 
able. Preparations for war are aceordingly being 
now commenced in earnest; and it is to this tact that 
the recent orders given by the Chinese Government in 
Germany for additional arms, ammunition, and vessels 
of war are to be attributed.” 


This paragraph is eminently misleading. To 
pretend that Japan's military preparations arc 
the origin of China’s reported intention of esta- 
blishing a permanent naval station in Korea, is 
to mistake effect for cause. Whatever Japan 
proposes to do in the way of increasiag her army 
and navy, is due, in great part, if not altogether, 





Tue announcement that an Official Gasetle is 
about to be published will be received with 
satisfaction. Under the present Press Regula- 
tions newspapers are not permitted to produce, 
without special santtion, many documents ap- 
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to China's inexplicable attitude in Korea—an 
attitude so inconsistent with the acknowledged 
relations between the two kingdoms that it 
justifies Japan in contemplating any contingency 
however unlikely. We are persuaded that if 
China could only lay aside the unrcasoning 
jealousy to which she has apparently been 
moved by the sight of Japan's successful progress, 
nothing would remain to disturb the prospect of 
the two empires’ permanent peace and amity. 
e°e 

Doubtless to other Powers besides China the 
notion of establishing a permancnt naval station 
in Korea is exceedingly tempting. ‘‘ Crichton 
Harbour,” says Captain St. John, in the Wild 
Coasts of Japan, “is safe and good, and large 
enough to hold the ficets of the world.” 


It is formed by a group of islands of the same name, 
five miles off t eelaad. Port Hamilton, about 
twenty miles from the nearest point of the continent, 
and thirty-five from the north-east end of Quelpacrt 
Island, is a harbour of the very best description, 
of rer aparend protected, and of regular depth ; it 
could ly be improved upon ; its capacity is sufficient 
to bold the largest fleet of any nation ; and its position 
most commanding. In the preseht state of affairs in 
the East, this admirable harbour ought to be jealously 
watched. It is unlikely that Korea will much longer 
remain the unknown country it at present is. And I 
should think, almost equally unlikely that it will remain 
intact much longer. The - Russians appeared to hesi- 
tate about advancing at the very moment they might 
have advanced almost with impunity. This short- 
sightedness, however, may, and no doubt will, be 
retricved some day. It appears to me absurd to sup- 

that having the interest, and this continnall 
locreasing, in these quarters, they will rest satisfied 
without having a port open to navigation all the 
year round. In fact, no nation would, if situated as 
they are, and one could not blame them. Again it is 
time that the Korean coast should be—if not opened 
—well surveyed and known to the world at large, and 
icularly to us, who have more at stake than othcrs, 
in the way of merchant shipping peering to and fro 
along their coasts, which abound with excellent shelter 
and anchorage, as yet not only unknown, but shut to 
the public. At present a vessel sceking shelter any- 
where in Korean waters is almost sure to be attacked 
by the natives. We should insist at least on the coast 
being surveyed, and that our shipping should find pro- 
tection if obliged to come to an anchor. This might 
be done as the Japanese did in 1877, by sending over 
half-a-doren men-of-war and a few troops as a guard 
to the minister plenipoteosiscy , whose demuods were, 
seeedy. t . were to be allowed to 
survey coast, that three ports were to be o 
aed that a mail service between the to ‘couatiios 
should be established. All this was done at once. 
And I found, wherever I went in Korea, my Japanese 
servants were upon in a most friendly manner, 
the officials always nraking them presents, and asking 
at once, on coming on board, ‘‘ Have you any Japancse 
with you!” There was no bloodshed, or anything 
approaching it, when the people from the country of 
Rising Sun crossed over, and quietly but firmly 
insisted on their demands. I should imagine that an 
isolated harbour, such as Port Hamilton, is not exactly 
what would suit the Russians. They ought, and must 
have, one on the mainland, a-continuation in fact of 
their at present extensive coast line, including a port 

_ Or , as the case may be. Port Hamilton ought, in 
anticipation of such an event, to be taken possession of 
by ourselves. 


Before establishing a permanent naval station 
im Korea, it will be necessary for China to pro- 
ceed a step farther than she has hitherto ventured 
toward the annexation of the peninsula. A year 
ago that step might not have involved any very 
serious complications. To-day, however, the case 
is different. Other Powers besides Japan have to 
be considered. Certainly if the latter desires 
war or contemplates aggression, she went to 
work in a very contradictory fashion when she 
threw all her influence into the scale to assist in 
establishing a guarantee of Korean independence. 












































Acco 
the silk cocoon trouble is still unadjusted. Al- 
though distinctly an offshoot of the general 
question at issuc—namely, whether or no fo- 
reigners have a right to establish factories at the 
open ports—the cocoon affair does not appear 
to have been submitted to the Consular body 
en masse, but only to the Consuls representing 
the nationalitics—British and American—of the 
three firms which lend their names to the silk 
factories. It is to be observed, however, that 
there are others whose intcrests in the matter 
considerably outweigh those of the nominal 
proprietors; in the first place certain Chinese, 
who are said to have supplied the bulk of the 
capital for the undertaking, and in the second 
place the Italians, who furnish the expert labour 
as well as the machinery and are the consignees 
of the filature’s products, the main part, if not 
the whole, of which are sent to Milan. The 
Acting Italian Consul, Chevalier Haas, is con- 
sequently conducting negotiations on his own 
account with only so much prospect of success 
as is suggested by his large experience and in- 
timate acquaintance with the ways of Chinese 
officialdom. The British and American Consuls, 
meanwhile, have reported the affair to Peking, 
and are awaiting instructions—a proceeding 
which seems to indicate that the terms of the 
Treaties do not admit quite such an unequivocal 
interpretation as the public has been Iced to sup- 
pose. We are prepared to Icarn that the whole 
matter has been settled by a special Convention, 
securing to foreigners privileges which will no 
longer leave room for uncertainty and will pro- 
bably cover considerably more ground than 
China ever contemplated yielding. The best 
that can happen for the Middle Kingdom is that 
the crooked astutencss of its rulers should be 
diverted from a course which is not at all con- 
sistent with their well established character for 
shrewdness and practicality. If we in Japan 
were to be told to-morrow that our iron works, 
paper mills, tea-firing establishments, ship- 
building yards, and so forth are violations of the 


first impulse would be to accuse the Japanese 
Government, not of a gigantic misunderstanding, 


but of suicidal lunacy. 
e 


a baby with eyes protruding four inches. The 
supposition is that the mother of this infant 


Barnum’s agent in this country. 
e 

Another vernacular journal tells a horrible 
story of an accident which has just occurred in 
Tokiyo. The child of a poor woman had been 
adopted by well-to-do people without an heir of 
their own, and was treated by them with the 
greatest kindness. The poor little lad—etat, 
two years—seems, however, to have been afflicted 
with some malady which his infant intelligence 
was incapable of describing but which neverthe- 
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of a Presbyterian church. 


Treaties and must be immediately shut up, our 


ee 
We read in a Japanese paper that there has 
been born to a couple in some provincial district 


prodigy must have beef purturbed by the aspect 
of a cuttle-fish at some critical period of her 
existence. Obviously there is still a ficld for 
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RDING to our latest advices from Shanghai less made itself manifest in constant weeping. 
Apprehensive lest this lacrymose habit should 
mar the child’s prospects, its mother came in 
one day, and by way of experiment pressed her 
hand tightly over the boy’s mouth to stop his 
cries. 
smothered by his own mother. 
details furnished by the Yomi-urt Shimbun 
which adds the intelligence that the unfortunate 
woman has been sentenced to a term of im- 
prisonment. Probably she deserves it, but for 
all that we cannot help pitying her. 


When she released him he was dead— 
Such are the 





Ir is stated that His Majesty the Emperor has 
subscribed one thousand yen towards the con- 
struction of the temple called Z6j6-ji in Shiba. 
It will be remembered that this, the main temple 
of Shiba, was destroyed by fire nine years ago 
under very suspicious circumstances. Indeed, 
public opinion has refused ever since to be dis- 
abused of the idea that the priests themselves 
were the incendiaries, and that the purpose of 
the sacrilege was to conceal the disappearance 
of many valuable heir-looms which had been 
secretly made away with. That through all 
these years the devotees of the Jédo sect could 
not be persuaded to subscribe a sum sufficient 
for the restoration of the temple, is doubtless to be 
attributed, in great part, to the suspicions attach- 
ing to the priests. Now, however, the Mikado’s 
gift cannot fail to evoke similar liberality on 
the part of the people, and we may expect to 
sce some practical inception of tbe elaborate 
plans which have so long been hanging at the 
temple gatés. The Emperor's act is significant 
under another aspect also. Comparatively speak- 


ing, it is as though an Episcopalian were to con- 
tribute a handsome sum towards the restoration 
Shintoism is the 
avowed faigh of the Imperial family; or at 
all events, their political faith, while Z6jé-ji 
is a Buddist sanctuary, and at the same time the 
temple specialiy chcsen by Iye-yasu, first of the 
Tokugawa Shoguns as the repository of his own 
and his descendants mortuary tablets. Old 
enmities have surely been consigned to oblivion 
when the Mikado's advisers suggest such a pro- 
ceeding as the donation now announced. 


Tue uncertainty which still attaches to Reuter's 
announcement of Saturday last, might, under 
ordinary circumstances, acquire the force of a 
contradiction. Apart, hgwever, from the fact 
that a private telegram received in Yokohama 
conveyed the same intelligence, it has to be 
remembered that the Legation at Peking will 
not be vacant, until the end of June, at which 
time Sir Thomas Wade's period of service ex- 
pires. It is therefore very possible that for once 
Reuter may have forestalled news which in the 
normal course of events could not have reached 
us for another month. For our own part we 
have not much doubt that Sir Harry Parkes will 
go to Peking and that he will be succeeded in 
Japan by Mr. Plunkett. But we do not look 
for any decisive intelligence just at present. A 
Western Government generally makes a 
point of ascertaining beforehand the nature of 
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fie reception likely to be accorded to its Re- 
presentative by the State to which he is ac- 
credited. J'7s-d-z's Oriental Powers this custom 
is not so carefully observed, but in the case 
under cbnsidcration, there are circumstances of 
past history which, while they establish Sir 
Harry Parkes’ claims to his own country’s con- 
fidence and gratitude, may possibly have the 
effect of diminishing the cordiality of the welcome 
he would receive from the Court at Peking. It 
is not improbable, therefore, that while his 
nomination is an accomplished fact, so far as 
England is concerned, its public announcement 
will be postponed until China has been given an 
opportunity of making known her sentiments in 
the matter. 





Littte by litde the Treaty of Paris which cost 
so much blood and treasure and over which the 
bells of London rang so merrily, is being tom 
to pieces. The Fournal de St. Pélersbourg, 
commenting in a recent issuc on the terms of 
the Danubian “Convention, says :—‘‘ We have 
reason to believe that we have cbtained all that 
we wished. One of the last vestiges of the 
Treaty of Paris disappears ; but in claiming her 
due Russia in no wise forgot what she owed to 
others nor did she fail to bear in mind the fact 
that the Danube is essentially an international 
stream, subject to the convention, and, above all, 
at its mouths, so important to European com- 
merce. . . . But henceforth Russia is absolutely 
free to profit by the natural advantages of the 
Kilia branch as she sees fit, on the one condition 
only that she does not abuse her privileges to the 
detriment of her neighbours at the Sulina; and 
this does not prelude a legitimate competition if 
such should prove desirable.” 


e 
e e 


Curiously cnough the paragraph in the S/. 
James Budget which quotes the above utterances 
of the Yournal de St. Pétersbourg, is im- 
mediately succeeded by -the following bit of 
news :—“ Disquieting reports are again current 
as to the attitude of Russia on the Armenian 
frontier. It is stated that a Russian force of from 
eighty to a hundred thousand men is stationed 
along the frontier, and that business is virtually at 
a standstill, in consequence of the Russo-Turkish 
conflict. The Varna correspondent of the 
Standard says that the arrests of notable 
Armenians have begun afresh, and a long report 
from the Governor-General of Erzeroum to his 
Government accuses the Armenian Archbishop 
of fomenting insurrection among his flock, and 
concludes with a demand for his arrest. Wearied 
out by what appcars to them the indifference of 
the British Government to all their wrongs, the 
Armenians in the Asiatic provinces of the Porte 
show a strong disposition to throw themselves 
entircly into the hands of Russia; and it is only 
too probable that a Russian occupation as far as 
Erzcroum will be welcomed by every sign of 
rejoicing on the part of that long-suffering 
people. Another correspondent says that the 
Porte has been sounding the Ambassadors on the 
question of calling a conference to ask for the 
fulfilment of the unexccuted clause’ of the Berlin 
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Treaty. France, Austria, and Germany have 
thrown cold water on the idea, and have pointed 
out that the Armenian clause remains a dead 
letter.” 





Tur Europeans resident in Egypt are evidently 
indisposed to endorse the policy of the Home 
Government. They want to have the army of 
occupation kept where it is, or in other words, 
they are not satisfied to trust themselvés to 
Egyptian guardianship. This is very natural, 
but we are not surprised to learn that Lord 
Dufferin could not find much encouragement 
for the petitioners who approached, him on the 
subject. Their memorial was as follows :— 


1, That your memorialists recognize that it is owing 

to the action taken by the naval and military forces of 
her Britannic Majesty during the past year that Egypt 
has been rescued from a state of anaechy and disorder. 
2. That during the present occupation of Egypt by the 
British troops the lives and property of Europeans are 
safe, and the rights of all classes, both natives and 
foreigners, are protected. 3. That, notwithstanding 
that five months have elapsed since the late rebellion 
was suppresscd, the state of the country remains such 
that in the opinion of your memorialists the presence 
of a strong European force in Egypt is still necessary 
for the protection of forcigners and for the welfare of 
all. 4. That under the circumstances aforesaid your 
memorialists view with disquietude the steps now 
being taken with a view to the withdrawal of the army 
of occupation, and, in the interest of European re- 
sidents, desire to point out the danger of leaving the 
lives of foreigners and the maintenance of order in 
Egypt to the protection of the local authorities. 
Therefore your memorialists, irrespective of nationality, 
unite in begging your lordship to make such representa- 
tions to her Britannic Majesty's Government as will 
ensure the retention in Egypt of a portion of the 
British army adequate for the protection of your 
memorialists’ lives and property. 
Lord Dufferin replicd that though there is no 
immediate intention of removing the troops, 
there is equally no hope of their remaining for 
any considcrable length of time, and with this 
announcement the memorialists had to be 
content. Yet if some of the London jourfials 
are to be credited, the European residents in 
Egypt have nothing to apprehend as yet. Here 
is the St. James’ Budget interpretation of Lord 
Dufferin's memorandum—that now celebrated 
memorandum, as cloquent as it is subtle, which 
has so much exasperated the French that they 
do not hesitate to call it a piece of glaring 
hypocrisy :— - 

“Europe may rest assured that England's only 
business in Egypt is the creation of the machinery of 
self-government, in order that the ple may live 
henceforth in peace and prosperity. Till that is done, 
and till the new system is well-rooted and flourishing, 
England will remain under a moral obligation to direct 
the affairs of the country, and to prevent any sort of 
foreign interference that ea fi retard the growth of 
Egypt's young institutions. In all likelihood this task 
will be a very long one; yet England must submit to 
that, for wnat is the alternative? ‘The masterful 
hand of a Resident,’ an avowed protectorate, from 
which her Government and people recoil with invincible 
repugnance at present. Even if the task lasts for half 
a century—which is not impossible under the circum. 
stances—yet it must be borne. The Egyptians must 
still wait for the maturity of theirown peace-and-pros- 
perity’institutions: meanwhilethe English must go on 
with the burden of controlling the government of the 
country, and of keeping all disturbing influence out 
of it.” 


The fact is that everybody in England is by no 
means satisfied with the course which the Glad- 
stone Cabinet is pursuing towards Egypt. The 
journal from which we have just quoted employs 
the following singularly strong language with 
reference to the Government's proceedings :— 
“Tt is not for the fun of the thing that a Ministry 
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of good and serious men present themselves to 
all the world, including the more honest-minded 
of their own followers, as a set of canting 
hypocrites—as canting hypocrites who, while 
they know how enormously advantageous it is to 
have possession of Egypt, and while they are 
determined never to Iect that vast and tceming 
farm out of their hands again, pretended that 
nothing but anxiety to grow native institutions 
keeps them on the land, The pretence was 
never credited at any time or by anybody, and it 
is rendered less credible than ever by Lord 
Dufferin’s ingenious memorandum.” 





WE observe that the commanders of five sailing 
vessels plying between Shimoda and, Yokohama 
were recently summoned to the police station at 
the latter port, and ordered to make immediate 
Tepairs to their vessels. There are we believe 
seventcen sailing ships on this line, and it is high 
time that they should be subjected tosome efficient 
supervision. The same might be urged, even 
Mmore.imperativelv, with regard to the little steamers 
running between Yokohama and Shidzuoka. We 
learn that some of the latter are absolutely with- 
out deck-boats or indced any life saving apparatus 
whatsoever, and when it is remembered that little 
Or no attempt is made to preserve discipline on 
board, and that the native engineers are not yet 
invariably trustworthy, the chance of a terrible 
disaster occurring at any moment is uncomfort- 
ably.imminent. 


Tue day before yesterday fiftcen of the crew 
of the American barque Northern Light were 
brought before the U.S. Consular General Court 
on a charge of refusal of duty. It appears that 
there is a so called ‘“sea-lawyer” among them 
who is about $100 in debt to the ship, and that 
the crew are also more or less in debt. A cal- 
culation based on the above facts gave the re- 
sult that in six months hence there would be 
nothing comingeto them, so that according to 
their logic they would be losers by the trans- 
action, and that they had better separate them- 
selves from such an unprofitable enterprise by 
leaving the ship. They all had a patient hearing 
before the Court, no reasonable grounds for 
complaint, however, being adduced, the men 
were ordered to go on board of their ship. 


Cricxetinc is not a bad business when men 
develop a certain proficiency in its mysteries. 
Murdoch's team which visited England last year 
must have had a “‘ high old time.” of it while they 
were inthe mother country, and now that they have 
returned home and counted the spoils, it appears 
that each man’s share of the profits tots up to 
something like £700. Altogether they deserved 
to succeed. The following extract from one of 
the London joumals gives a fair idea of their 
performance :—‘‘ From a table of “ averages,” 
embracing all the matches played by Murdoch's 
team, we learn that their captain is well ahead of 
his men in batting, with an average of 30.51. 
His top score out of seventy-six innings played 
was 286, not out; his total runs 2,091, and he 
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thieves, pirates, robbers, and murderers. and 
which were inaccessible by the emissaries 
of the law, for the simple reason that their 
proprictors could afford to bribe the police 
with sums entirely out of proportion to their 
regular stipends. The Governor adopted 
two means of grappling with this evil. He 
licensed the gambling houses, thus converting 
their-owners into detectives, and he imported a 
body of constables from India. Both these 
measures were severely, indeed we may say, in- 
temperately, criticized but the Governor did not 
yield. His next step was to order the branding 
of habitual criminals—a terrible procceding, 
when judged by Exeter Hall standards, 
but one which really entailed very little pain, 
and effectually succeeded in freeing the 
Colony of the worst class of offenders. 
This, however, was scarcely less unpopular 
than the gambling licenses, and public 
indignation was raised to fever heat by a 
stamp act which aimed at imposing taxes on a 
scale reasonably proportionate to the advantages 
enjcyed by the tax-payer. Altogether Governor 
MacDonnell had a very rough time of it, and 
we note with no little interest that his obnoxious 
measures were the very ones which Sir John 
Hennessy incurred:so much unpopularity by 
attempting to remove. Public opinion is obvi- 
ously a fickle affair. 









































has carried his bat out on cight scparate occa- 
sions, Of the bowlers, Spofforth has taken most 
wickets (264); but his average is beaten by 
Boyle, who in 1518.2 overs bowled 684 maidens, 
and took 101 wickets for 2,049 runs, thus show- 
ing an average of 10.130.” 


pf Pe eos 
Ix a recent issue of the Pall Afall Budget 
we find the following statement :—“ The agita- 
tion now going on among the European residents 
of Calcutta against the proposal of the Govern. 
ment of India to extend. the jurisdiction of 
native recalls” («rites a corre- 
spondent lately resident in China) “a similar 
agitation a few years ago in Hongkong. In 
1877-78 Governor Pope Hennessy was engaged 
in bringing’ the penal code of the colony into 
accordance with modem ideas, He employed 
the prerogative of the Crown to suspend the, 
flogging and branding of China criminals. 
and the wholesale deportation of the latter 
to the neighbouring mainland. The European 
portion of the community used every endeavour 
to prevent the Governor carrying out this policy. 
An indignation meeting, from which the Chinese 
retired en masse, was held, and it is curious to 
note that, as at the recent meeting in Calcutta, 
the first hostile resolution was moved by a Mr. 
Keswick, also a member of the well-known firm 
of Jardines. It was declared that the lash was 
the only suitable punishment for criminals of 
Chinese descent, and the ‘undue leniency’ of 
the Governor was reprobated in sundry speeches 
by irate colonial orators. Two years’ trial 
of the new system showing that it caused a 
diminution in crime, the Governor had the 
satisfaction of obtainining the sanction: of the 
Homé, Government to the abolition by law 
of the use of the lash except in cases where 
it would be permitted in courts at home. 
“The result of another step taken in Hongkong 
at the same time has a direct bearing on the 
_ Indian jurisdiction question. A Chinese, Mr. 
Ng Choy, who was called to fhe English bar, 
was appointed by the Governor to act as onc of 
the two police magistrates of the island. Some 
outcry was raised at first, but ultimately it was 
ackhowledgéd on all hands that this gentleman 
filled the position with uprightness and ability. 
The cases which came before him included 
many in which Europeans were defendants, 
and no allegation of hardship or injustice 
appears to have been made.” Sir John 
Hennessy was certainly one of the most 
unpopular representatives that Her Majesty's 
Government ever sent to Hongkong, yet strange 
to say, these measures which he is said 
to have undertaken for the purpose of bringing 
the penal code of the colony into accordance 
with modern ideas and which led to an indig- 
nation meeting of the European community, 
were devised and carried through by a Governor 
who in his time was, only a little less unpopular 
Sir Richard Mac Donnell. When Sir Richard 
came to Hongkong the police force was virtually 
powerless to cope with the peculiar conditions 
of the time. There existed a number of gam- 
bling hcuses which were also the haunts of 





Rererrinc to the Notification recently issued, 
by which remarkably liberal terms are offered 
to persons desiring to emigrate to Yezo, we now 
read, in the columns of the Hochs Shimbun, 
that the Shipping Agents at Kobe contemplate 
purchasing a sailing vessel, at present lying in 
that port, with the intention of using her for the 
transport of emigrants. The Government is 
evidently in carnest in this matter, and having 


ought soon to possess a thriving population. 


Tue Mainichi Shimbun informs its readers that 
a resident of Orii, in the Prefecture of Niigata, 
has petitioned the authorities fora grant of one 
hundred thousand ye, to be employed in pro- 
pagating the’ views and extending the organiza- 
tion of the Constitutional Imperialist Party. 
Either the people of Niigata must be singularly 
sanguine, or the editor of the Afainichi Shimbun 
remarkably gullible. There is another alterna- 
tive, but we do not care to state it explicitly. 


We learn that it is the intention of the China 
Merchants Steam Navigation Company to esta- 
blish a direct line of steamers from Shanghai 
vid Suez to Brazil, touching at Genoa. Messrs. 
Tong King-sing and Butler, who started recéntly 
for Europe on behalf of the Company, are to 
spend a short time in Italy, where, with the 
assistance of the Italian Minister to China, who 
is now. at home on leave, they will establish an 
agency at Genoa. Thence they will proceed to 
Paris to meet and consult with Mr. Callado, 
formerly Brazilian Minister in China. After- 
wards they are to visit England, for the 
purpose of purchasing steamers, and then 
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regard to the facilities granted to colonists, Yezo | 
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go on to Brazil. It is well understood that 
one of the chief objects *contemplated by the 
projectors of this enterprise is the import of 
Chinese labourers to Brazil. 





A TELEGRAM from Paris was received yesterday at 
the French Lagation, Tokiyo, desiring M. Tricou, 
the Minister for France, to proceed at once to 
Peking on a special mission. The object of the 
mission was not explained, but we may reason- 
ably presume that it has some reference to the 
Tonking affair. M. Tricou will leave on Sun- 
day by mail steamer for Hongkong, whence he 
will continue his journcy in a man-of-war. He 
will be accompanied by M. Gaston Galy, intcr- 
preter to the Legation. 


e* 


In this context we may mention that the an- 
nouncement made on Tuesday by the Echo du 
Japon with reference to the cancelling of M. 
Bourrée’s recall from Peking, is incorrect. M. 
Bourrée only remains in China until the arrival 
of his successor, who, we believe, has not yet 
been nominated. The Legation at Peking was 
offered to M. Tricou, but that gentlemen de- 
clined the post on account of the state of his 
health which is unfortunately so much broken as 
to require a period of repose. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is scarcely necessary to say that 
he does not go to Peking as M. Bourrée's 
successor. 





Mucu curiosity is naturally felt as to Sir Harry 
Parkes’ successor, should Reuter’s announce- 
ment of Saturday prove correct. We believe 
that the choice of the Foreign Office would fall 
upon Mr. Plunkett, formerly First Secretary of 
Legation in Tokiyo. Mr. Adams has long been 
spoken of as likely to represent Her Majesty in 
Japan, but we understand that he has declared 
his unwillingness to revisit the East. Sir Julian 
Pauncefote’s name is also mentioned, but if it be 
true—and we are credibly informed that it is— 
that he declined the Legation at Peking, there is 
very little probability of his coming to Japan. 
Altogether Mr. Plunkett may be regarded as most 
likely to succeed Sir Harry Parkes. 


There is at Chefoo a silk factory said to belong 
in great part if not altogether to His Excellency 
the Grand Secretary Li Hung Chang. We 
cannot discover that any obstacles have recently 
cropped up in the path of that undertaking, or 
that its business has been impeded by any pro- 
clamation whatsoever. Can it be that the fear of 
competition is at the root of China's hostility to 
foreign manufacturing enterprise? 


Tue British barque Wandering Afinstrel is 
loading at Takao for this port. 


Tue American ship Alice D.. Cooper from 
Philadetphia for this port with oil, passed Anjcr 
on the 14th April last. 





Tne American ship Anéelope, 1,306 tons, cleared 
from New York for this port on the 31st March 
last with the following cargo, viz., 46,250 cases 
refined Kerosene oil. 
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THE NATIONAL BANKS PAPER 
ISSUES. 
ey Cre 
HE Nichi Nichi Shimbun has discussed 
the new Banking Regulations at 
some length, and the information it fur- 
nishes enables us to form a fairly accurate 
idea of the Finance Minister's scheme. 
In the calculations which we founded upon 
the Regulations themselves, our figures 
were of necessity approximate, and a com- 
parison with those of our Tokiy:o contem- 
porary exhibits -some differences. In the 
first place, it appears that the average 
period remaining unexpired under the 
Banks’ charters is fifteen years, not thirteen 
as we originally cstimated. Thus the 
complete withdrawal of bank paper will 
not be effected till 1898. Further, we 
learn that the 15th National Bank, com- 
monly known as the Nobles’ Bank, does 
not come within the scope of the new Re- 
gulations—an exception which might have 
been anticipated, inasmuch as the entire 
paper issues of that institution have been 
lent to the Government. The means of 
redeeming the notes of the other banks are 
to be obtained, in the main, as we ex- 
plained in our last issue, but the figures 
given by the Nichi Nichi Shimbun were 
inaccessible when we wrote. They are as 
follows :— 

First, the total of the Banks’ reserves 
is put down as 7,953,220 yen, and as 
this is supposed to be’ twenty per cent. 
of their capital, the latter amounts to 
39,766,100 yen, and their aggregate paper 
issues to 31,812,880 million. These re- 
serves the Treasury takes, and with them 
purchases seven per cent. loan-bonds, which 
are now at a discount of 20 per cent., and 
consequently pay interest at the ratc of 
8.75 per cent. Next, each bank is to pay 
annually, out of its profits, a sum equal to 
2.5 per cent. of its note issues, and this 
also will be invested in loan-bonds, so that 


our final results are thus :— 


Interest on reserve of 7,953,220 yen at S.75 
Per cent.=695,906 yen per annum; 
which sum amounts in 15 years to........ 10,435,590 yen. 
pee eae a interest, at inset rate ‘on 
teen ann syproesistions ot 2. ies 
cent. of total note issues ve 8,350,S00 ven. 


Total value of notes redeemed in 15 years 18,789,390 yen. 
At the end of fifteen years there will 
therefore still remain in circulation bank 
paper to the value of 13,023,490 yen, 
while the Treasury will hold, to the credit 
of the Banks, loan-bonds of a total face 
value of 24,853,811 ye and a real value 
—calculated at the present market price 
of such bonds—of 19,883,050 yen. Of 
these bonds, the portion purchased with the 
proceeds of the annual appropriations from 


(1) In our previou¥ calculation we assumed this figure to 
be 33,600,000 yen, 
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ithe Banks’ profits will then be applied 
to cffect a further redemption. The real 
value of that portion, assuming present 
rates, will be 11,929,830 yeu; and thus, 
finally, the quantity of bank paper remain- 
ing in circulation will be reduced to 
1,093,660 yeu. 
available the profits accruing on the bonds 
themselves, which as they full due, are re- 
deemed by the Government at their face 
value. In other words, a bond which costs 
80 yen in the market has a face value of 
100 yen. Under this item we obtain the 
following figures :-— 


Face valuc of bonds Loe spasiee with annual 
appropriations from Banks’ protits...... 14,912,287 yen. 

Original cost of hoped Spee at the sii ae 
rates now ruling ......... seuss 11,929,830 ver. 





2,982,157 yon. 
1,093,510 ven. 


Difference i 
Amount of bank-paper still, to be ‘be redeemed 
after various operations noted above..... 


Difference, = iced bad Mies seasgp to the 
Hanks .. seeseesee 1y8S8,797 yor. 
Of course it. may happen that between 


1883 and 1898, the market value of loan- 
bonds will fluctuate considerably, and 
ultimately be found at a point lower or 
higher than that assumed in the above 
calculation. This, indeed, is the only 
element of uncertainty in the scheme, and 
whatever risk of disturbance that uncer- 
tainty involves has to be borne by the Trea- 
sury and the Banks alike. 

It will be seen that the details of the 
scheme as now explained are more favour- 
able to the Banks than our previous sup- 
position. The difference, however, is 
insignificant. Instead of applying di- 
rectly to purposes of redemption the sums 
yearly appropriated from the Banks’ 
profits, the interest only on those sums 
will be thus applied, and there will remain 
to the Banks a chance of recovering at 
the end nearly two million yen of the 
principal. 

With regard to the merits of the scheme, 
we observe in the first place that it 
costs the country nothing. The interest 
on the public loan-bonds which enter into 
the transaction has to be paid under any 
circumstances, and this is also true of the 
sums required for their periodical redemp- 
tion. In a word, then, the new plan may 
be described as a method of exchanging 
National Bank paper for Treasury notes 
without any fresh issues of the latter. By 
a skilful redistribution of a part ef the 
State’s annual disbursements, already pro- 
vided for in the estimates, pearly thirty- 
two million yex of bank-paper will be with- 
drawn from circulation by the year 1898S, 
the total bulk of the fiat currency being, of 
course, reduced by a like amount. 

Against this excellent result has to be 
set one disadvantage. The _ reserves, 
7,953,220 yen, now lying or supposed to be 
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To meet this there wi!l be! 


iying, in the Bank's strong-rooms will be 
put into circulation. These reserves are 
included in the total bulk of the currency, 
but so long as thcy do not come into the 
market, their influence upon cxchange 
must Gbviously be inappreciable. Ik would 
yerhans be unwarrantable to assume that 
the prospect of their addition to the cir- 
culating currency has anything to do with 
the latter's recent tendeacy to ceprectate. 
Some such effect must, however, be pro- 
duced sooner or later by their emergence 
from the Banks’ strong-rooms. Further, 
these extensive operations in public 
loan-bonds cannot fail to distury the 
market, and thus invalidate some of the 
calculations based upon its present con- 
dition. This however, is an affair of 
fractions. The main result will not be 
imperilled. That result is—the withdrawal 
of thirty-two million yen of bank paper from 
circulation in the space of fiftecn years, 
without any cost to the country, any 
increased taxation, any fresh issucs of 
Treasury notes, or any serious sacrifice 
on the part of the National Banks: 





FAPANESE INDUSTRIAL ABILITY. 
—__¢—___- 
MONG the translations which we 
published last week from the verna- 
cular press was an article from the columns 
of the Fiji Shimpo on the subject of 
Japanese industries. The Fiji Shiu:po is 
rapidly earning a title to be called the 
leading journal of Japan. The moderate 
and discriminating tone of its writings, 
combined with their erudition and the 
soundness of their information, render them 
exceptionally valuable exponents of Japa- 
tiese educated opinion. A great deal was 
expected from Zhe Times of Japan when 
the name of its chicf editor was announced; 
but whether owing to interested misrepre- 
sentations, or whether the paper in its 
infant days was intended to serve not as an 
exhibition but as a workshop of reputation, 
an impression certainly went abroad at 
first that Mr. FUKUZAWA’S pen was devoted 
less to composition than to correction. 
Such, however, is no longer the case; or, 
at least, popular opinion no longer admits 
anything of the sort. The ripe scholarship 
of this remarkable man, his breadth of 
judgment and large patriotism, may daily 
be traced in the columns of the Fiji 
Shimpo, rendcring it, as we have said, one 
of the most influential and trustworthy 
journals in Japan. 

We sct out, however, to speak of some- 
thing apart from the general character of 
the Fiji Shimpo—namely its remarks upoa 
Japanese industrics. Discussing this sub- 
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ject, our Tokiyo contemporary propounds| Again, the houschold industrics carried on 


two theorics—one by way of accounting 
for the apparent tardiness of develop- 
ment displayed by the manufactures of Saal 
country; the other, an explanation of the 
cause which has saved them from complete ; 
decadence. With regard to the first, 
we observe that the views expressed by 
the ¥iji Shimpo are in substance the 
same as those put forwatd by ourselves 
more than a year ago. Japanese manu- 
factures under the feudal system owed 
their vitality to two causes—the patronage 
of the feudal chicfs and the household 
labour of the Samurai families. In almost 
every province and under the dircct aus- 
pices of every local magnate, flourished 
some once of the art industries which have 
contributed so largely to Japan’s popularity 
in the West. Genuine labours of love, 
conceived and executed in an atmosphere 
to which “ chill penury ” never gained ac- 
cess, the works of those days bear the 
cachet of gentle fancies and unconventional 
conceptions now rather a pleasant memory 
than a surviving feature of Japanese art. 
Those werc the times of the artist artisan, 
who combined the manual skill of an expert 
workmen with the genius of a draughts- 
man: who carved the temple frieze from 
a design limned by himself, and with his 
own hands prepared the clay which they 
afterwards modelled or decorated. Nothing 
could well have been more unlike the 
methods pursued in China, where a dozen 
persons were employed in the fabrication 
of one object, each with mechanical 
regularity contributing his quota of special 
labour and never departing in the smallest 
degree from the limits of the sphere as- 
signed to him. It will therefore be seen 
that while individuality was a marked fea- 
ture of Japanese productions, those of China, 
on the contrary, altogether lacked that char- 
acteristic. As to which of the two systems 
isto be preferred from an artistic stand- 
point, there cannot of course be any doubt, 
but, on the other hand, the Japanese method 
was only rendered possible by the condi- 
tions under which it existed. It could not 
hope to hold its own in any competition 
where celerity and cheapness of execution 
were required, for it altogether ignored 
the first principle of industrial progress— 
division of labour. We should, perhaps, 
be justified in inferring the differences 
between the dispositions of the two peoples 
—Chinese and Japanese—from this retro- 
spect, but without going so far as that, we 
may at least say that under the feudal 
system Japanese manufactures assumed a 
character which eminently unjitted them to 
make their way in modern markets. 


by the familics of the Samurai, though 
they cannot be said to have specially 
contributed to the cducation of this 
character, certainly did nothing to alter it, 
and their virtual abandonment after the 
Restoration caused a sensible decrease in 
the bulk of industrial productions. Al- 
together a review of the conditions that 
obtained in Japan prior to 1870 shows that 
there existed nothing calculated to develop 
manufacturing enterprise, and that by the 
fall of feudalism a large number of charac- 
teristic industries were deprived not only 
of motive but of maintenance. 


This conclusion is interesting both as 
affording an explanation, more or less 
satisfactory, of the difficulties Japan has to 
overcome before she can hope to enter into 
stout rivalry with the manufacturers of 
other countries, and as justifying the atti- 
tude assumed by the present Government 
towards the industrial classes of the people. 
The Central Administration was naturally 
unable, even had it desired, to assume all 
the functions formerly exercised by the 
local chieftains, but it certainly would have 
been acting most unwisely and improperly 
had it adopted the /atsser faire principle 
in its entirety, and made no attempt to 
stimulate or support the industrial spirit 
which had depended so largely on the con- 
ditions supplanted by the new régime. lye- 
mitsu devised such ordinances for the 
guidance of ship-wrights that sea-going 
vessels could not be constructed and com- 
mercial enterprise was effectually diverted 
from forcign channels. Plainly after these 
ordinances had been strictly enforced during 
two centurics and a half, their mere repeal 
would not have relieved the Government of 
all further responsibility. It was necessary 
also, as far as possible, to reanimate the 
spirit which laws of this nature had depressed. 
So, too, when industries generally were 
deprived of the patronage they had re- 
ceived under the feudal system, it was the 
business of the latter’s successors, if not 
to provide a substitute for that patronage, 
at Jeast to devise some means of mitigating 
the effects of its sudden withdrawal. We 
cannot doubt that a consciousness of this 
duty, as well as a perception of the people's 
total incxpericncein matters of industrial or- 
ganization and enterprise, were the founda- 
tion of the Government's various educa- 
tional manufactorics. How many abuses 
sprang up in the same field with thesc 
sound instincts—how often vexatious inter- 
ference grew out of well-meant assistance— 
there is no necd to discuss at present. We 
mercly note the fact that when men speak 
of Japanese official meddling with trade, and 
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injurious excursions into the arena of 
private industry, they will do well to con- 
sider the peculiar nature of the task which 
the Government of the Restoration in- 
herited. In nearly all the elements which, 
according to Western standards are essen- 
tial to industrial success, the Japanesc 
people were presumably deficient, and 
there are not wanting indications that a 
knowledge of this deficiency has made 
them more or less timid of encountcring 
foreign competition or of affording forcign 
enterprise the same local privileges which 
they enjoy themselves. Thus, whether as 
incapacitating them to occupy an indus- 
trial position even approximately pro- 
portionate to the ability which their ancient 
works display, or as encouraging their 
mistrust of foreign intercourse, the habits 
of hand and mind bequeathed by the feudal 
times were among the very first things that 
demanded reform. It may be that the 
Government of the Restoration has been 
too’paternal, but certainly it inherited an 
unprecedented share of the dutics of a 
parent. 

The agent which has preserved Japancse 
industries from complete decadence, is of 
course, foreign commerce. This the Fiji 
Shimpo thoroughly recognises. Of late 
the Japanese Government hasbeen so persis- 
tently assured of its antagonism to foreign 
commerce and its anxiety to drive forcign- 
ers from the country, that it may possibly 
be beginning to believe in the reality of the 
sentiments attributed to it. There are, in- 
decd, no evidences that such is the casc, but 
the best intentions are not always proof 
against unvarying misinterpretation, and it 
is reassuring to find an influential journal 
like the $17 Shimpo advocating what is, 
after all, Japan’s only safe route to wealth 
and consideration. 





IMPROVING AN OCCASION. 
————_——___—— 

ie was said of the famous Parliamentary 

foe of the French revolution that his 
views were so distorted by prejudice as to 
prevent him from looking at or thinking 
of France otherwise than as the home of 
outrage and rapine ; and that in any debate 
where that country was concerned, he could 
never keep himsclf to the subject in hand, 
but invariably mounted his hobby and en- 
tertained the listeners with irrelevant and 
worn-out recitals of carnage, until his fero- 
cious invectives at last excited nothing but 
laughter. French history, French politics, 
French arts, religion and manners, had no 
existence in his mind apart from the 
excesses committed by a misguided rabble. 
In a small way, we find in this ncighbor- 
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hood amusing examples of the same nar- 
rowness of vision. The recent history of 
Japan, we are invited to believe, is inex- 
tricably mingled with villainics perpetrated 
by the people of this country against inno- 
cent and unoffending foreigners. No in- 
cident can be suffered tostand by itself, or be 
discussed on its own merits ; but all must be 
wrapped in a general atmosphere of hatred 
and uncharitableness. No matter what the 
theme, opportunities are made for encum- 
bering it with hostile associations; and if 
any particular event scems likely to be 
judged with less severity than was formerly 
displayed, the gentler fecling is combattcd 
by a revival of darker memories, remote in 
conncction and void of application, but cal- 
culated to rcawaken all the bitterness of 
the past and keep alive the fading fallacy 
that Japan's attitude toward the nations of 
the West has been and always must be one 
of savage and implacable enmity. 

A pretended attempt, by a Yokohama 
journal, to clucidate a certain momentous 
passage in Japancse annals, supplies the 
latest illustration of this vicious spirit. Not 
many wecks ago, the attention of the com- 
munity was drawn, by correspondents of 
the Fapan Afail, to the half-forgotten cir- 
cumstances of the encounters at Shimono- 
seki in 1863, and a discussion’ of some 
length ensued upon a subject which can 
not be considered exhausted so long as it 
continucs to be imperfectly understood. 
By an unexpected coincidence, the news 
arrived, about the same time, that the 
Government of the United States had 
given back its share of the indemnity 
exacted from Japan in connection with the 
Shimonoseki disturbances. It was natural 
to suppose that the arguments of those who 
presented the action of this country ina 
less obnoxious view than that gencrally 
adopted, would receive support from Ame- 
rica’s striking and unusual acknowledgment 
of error. We may be at least equally sure 
that any means of counteracting the im- 
pressions thus produced, would be eagerly 
welcomed by those whose task it is to pre- 
vent the growth of confidence and goodwill 
between the Japanese and the foreigners 
here residing. If a rational course of inquiry 
were left unopposed, it might happen that 
Europeans would eventually discover that 
there were two sides to the Shimonoscki 
question, and that the proceedings of this 
Government were not so utterly and inef- 
faceably black as they had been painted. 
Even if a plain and accurate record of the 
facts should obtain currency, unaccom- 
panied by incitements to animosity or sus- 
Picion, aconviction might arises that the 
demands of justice could have been satis- 
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fied with less rigour than was exhibited 
by the allicd powers, twenty years ago. 
Decidedly it was not desirable that public 
opinion should have a free course, unwarped 
by appeals to revengeful recollections, and 
guided only by the disclosures of truthful 
and unshackled history. 

Toward the cnd of last month, an an- 
nouncement appeared in the newspaper 
above referred to, to the cffect that the full 
and complete details of the Shimonoscki 
affair would be published in its columns, 
from .official sources of unquestionable 
authenticity, so that the material for form- 
ing a proper estimate of the successive 
occurrences should be accessible to all 
readers. Under thetitle of “Shimonoseki,” 
the first installment was given on the 28th 
of April, and successive installments, simi- 
larly headed, have followed in due course. 
The public was carefully reminded that the 
object was to clear away obscurities from 
the single episode of the Shimonoseki 
transactions. No other purpose was de- 
clared. No other topic was hinted at. On 
the contrary, reiterated assurance was 
given, on the r2th of May, of a determi- 
nation to “preserve unbroken the con- 
tinuity of the one important subject.” As 
we have stated, the “‘ one {mportant subject” 
was taken up April 28th, when eleven 
documents were copied from the “bluc 
book” containing the correspondence of 
1863, respecting Japan. Imagine the asto- 
nishment of any honest investigator at 
finding that not one of these documents 
related to Shimonoseki in the slightest 
degree. The word “ Shimonoseki,” which, 
in large type, precedes the series, is not to 
be found in the text of a single extract. 
They are all upon totally different matters. 
In point of fact, they are all of a date pre- 
ceding the first incident of the Shimono- 
seki drama, viz:—the firing at the steam- 
ship Pembroke. Nothing to facilitate 
inquiry into “the one important subject” 
can be found in them, from beginning to 
end. But very much can be found which 
tends to the 
grudges on other grounds. The first is a 
narrative of the burning of the British 
Legation by an irresponsible mob. The 
second records the murder of a Legation 
watchman. Others refer to various acts of 
violence, real or suspected, and all are 
couched in terms which may have seemed 
appropriate at the period, but which do 
not appeal to the dispassionate discernment 
of these latter years. Of their valuc as 
trustworthy testimony, we may offer one 
example. In a letter dated June gth, to the 
British Envoy (Licutcnant-Colonel NEALE), 
Mr. Pruyn, the U.S. Representative, de- 
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scribing the destruction of a part of his 
dweiling, wrote—"I am assured that the 
evidence taken establishes beyond a doubt 
that the fire was accidental. . . Ihave 
no wish to attribute the destruction to 
design, nor have I any reason for any such 
belief.” Two days later, June 11th, Licu- 
tenant-Colonel NEALE wrote to Lord 
RUuSSELL,—‘“ Mr. PRvYN, I am satisfied, is 
quite justified in entertaining some suspi- 
cions that the fire was mot accidental.” 

Our contemporary’s sccond collection of 
extracts was printed, May s5th,—ceight in 
number. The first three of these, again, 
had no connection with “ the one important 
subject.” In the next following.—that is 
to say the fifteenth of the entire series, the 
first allusion to Shimonoseki appears. The 
adventures of the Pembroke, the Aledusa, 
and Aten-chang are set forth, and in the 
remaining four, the story is continued. 
On the 12th of May, nine more despatches 
were published; and of these, one bears 
direct, and a second indirect, reference to 
Shimonoseki. The others deal with the 
assassination of a French officer, near 
Yokohama, and with political complications 
in which the obstruction of the Strait had 
no part. Thus we find that out of twenty- 
eight documents sclected from a volume of 
official correspondence and republished with 
the ostensible design to provide an unim- 
peachable and unprejudiced record of “ onc 
important subject,” only six are admissible 
on any ground of relationship to the same; 
—and that twenty-two—more than threc 
fourths of the whole number thus far given 
—are devoted to the formulation of grave 
charges against the Government of this 
country, or to the enumeration of deeds of 
violence on the part of Japanese, some of 
which are contradictory to each other, 
while all are of a nature to excite feelings 
quite incompatible with the exercise of a 
deliberate or an impartial judgment. This 
it is, in the estimation of a Yokohama jour- 
nalist, to lay before the public the calm 
and passionless pages ef history. This it 
is to present with “ unbroken continuity” 
the records which illuminate an obscure 
chapter of Japanese relations with the 
Western world. There may, perhaps, be 
those who will look with approval upon the 
originator of so ingenious a contrivance, 
but the fair dealing majority will find in 
him only, to use the words of one well 
qualified to pronounce upon such practi- 
tioners, ‘‘a finder out of occasions; no 
further conscionable than in putting on the 
mere form of civil and humane sceming ; 
slippery and subtle; that has an eye that 
can stamp and counterfeit advantages, 
though true advantage never present itself.” 
To the verdict of that fair dealing majority 
we refer him and his devices. 
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THE TROUBLES IN CHINA. 
——_———_ 
T is not casy at this distance to follow 
with accuracy the course of the diffi- 
culties which have cropped up in China 
with reference to foreign manufactories. 
Our own private advices from Tientsin— 
advices, we may state, which reflect the 
tendency of official opinion—imply that 
China’s claim is just, but we confess that 
wefailto apprchend the fullreason of sucha 
conclusion. . The question at issue is easily 
stated. Have the subjects of treaty Powers 
the right to establish factories at the open 
ports or have they not? For two years 
the T’sung-li Yamen has denied that any 
such right exists, and for two years the 
Foreign Representatives have refused to 
endorse the denial. One would imagine 
that such a point ought to be capable of 
easy adjustment, but treatics sometimes 
zdmit as many readings as the plays of 
ARISTOPHANES. The dispute in the pre- 
sent case is represented as hinging upon the 
meaning of one word, Aung-tso, which in 
the French, German, and Belgian Treaties 
alike is translated “ iadustrie” but by the 
T’sung-li Yamen is rendered “ manual 
labour?” Now it may be confidently 
stated that in Japan, at all events, Aung- 
tso, or Koscku as it is pronounced here, 
means a great deal more than manual 
labour. It means any sort of industrial 
operation, and it might be applied with 
equal propricty to the manufacture of um- 
brellas or the casting of bronzes. Thus, 
among the burcaus of the Japanese Govern- 
ment, are the Kosak’stiyou and the Kosaku- 
rtyo, the former being nothing more or less 
than the Akabane Iron Works, and the 
latter, the silk-reeling establishment in the 
compound of the Public Works Department. 
Did this term (Kosaku) occur in a treaty 
with Japan, there could never be the 
slightest doubt about its propersignification. 
Foreigners would interpret it to mean any 
species of industrial enterprise, and that 
interpretation woul? not for a moment be 
called in question by the Japanese Govern- 
ment. 


Still Iess ought there to be any perplexity 
in dealing with China, for although with 
regard to the signification of a purely 
Chinese term, the meaning attached to it 
by the Chinese themselves must receive 
due weight, it ‘so happens that in the case 
under consideration, special provision is 
made against any such dilemma. It is 
distinctly stipulated in all the Treaties that, 
in the event of any dispute arising as to 
the interpretation of their provisions, the 
fureign version shall be accepted as final. 
Now the foreign version of the article in 
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question runs thus :—" Les Belges et leur 
familles pourront se transporter, s’établir 
et se livrer au commerce ox 2 l’industric 
cu toute securité ct sans entrave d'aucune 
espice, dans les ports ct villes de Canton, 
Swatow,” &c., &c. This is surely plain 
enough. The word txdustrie covers all 
the ground of contention, and did the Treaty 
end here, it would confer on foreigners an 
indisputable title to establish whatever 
factories they please within the limits of 
the Concessions. But the next article 
introduces a new source of doubt. It 
says:— Tout Belge qui, conformément 
aux stipulations de I’Article précédent, 
arrivera dans l'un des ports ouverts au 
commerce étranger, pourra, quelle que soit 
la durée de son sejour, y louer des maisons 
pour déposer ses marchandises, ou bicn 
affermer des terrains et y batir lui méme 
des maisons ct des magazines. Les Belges 
pourront, de la méme maniere, ¢tablir des 
églises, des hopitaux, des hospices, des 
écoles, et des cimetiéres.” Now it cannot 
be denied that the terms of the latter article 
impart to the former an interpretation very 
much narrower than the ordinary significa- 
tion of the word industric. For they 
include no reference whatsoever to manu- 
factories, and there is no escaping the 
conviction that the omission supplies a 
strong argument in favour of the Chinese 
contention. Plainly, too, the opening 
words of the second article impart to it the 
character of a definition of the first, and 
thus to a great degrce deprive the word 
industric of a force it would otherwise 
have unquestionably possessed. We can- 
not of course pretend to pass judgment in 
a case of which the outlines only are before 
us, but having regard to the letter alone of 
the Treaties, there docs not appear to be 
sufficient ground for denouncing the Chinese 
claim as totally baseless and unjust. 

The curious part of the thing, however, 
is that such a claim should be seriously 
advanccd at all. Even if the treaties did 
not contain a word on the subject, China’s 
rational and profitable course would be to 
encourage rather than to resist the esta- 
blishment of factories or any other in- 
stitutions representing foreign capital and 
enterprise. The wisdom of a liberal policy 
in these matters is so obyious, the objections 
to it so obscure, that one cannot imagine 
any body of politicians, more especially 
Chinese politicians, committing themselves 
to an opposition, which, if it escapes defeat 
by a quibble, will certainly invite mistrust 
and ridicule. Indecd, so inexplicably ill- 
advised does the T’sung-li Yamen’s attitude 
appear, that one is disposed to ascribe it 
to some motive other than the “systematic, 
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hostility” of which Chinese officials are 
accused by the Shanghai journals. It is 
well known that although the silk-factorics, 
which are the proximate cause of the con- 
troversy, carry on their business under 
British and American titles, a great part of 
their capital has been supplied by Chinese 
merchants, who gladly avail themselves of 
every possible opportunity to evade the 
capricious rapacity of their own officials. 
We are strongly inclined to believe that 
this is where the shoe pinches. Probably 
what the T’sung-li Yamen objects to is, not 
that foreigners should establish factories 
in Shanghai, but that Chinese subjects 
should establish factories under foreign 
names and thus elude the taxes, just and 
and unjust alike, to which they would 
otherwise be subject. This is an intelligible 
ground of complaint. It does not, indeed, 
enlist our sympathies, but it avoids the 
alternative suspicion in itself little more 
rational than the anti-foreign rabies it 
points to. In Japan it is well known that 
many Japanese rent houses in the Foreign 
Concessions, and, while carrying on various 
businesses there, elude the taxes by re- 
presenting themselves as the agents or 
servants of theic landlords. Hitherto the 
Local Authorities have taken no steps in 
this matter, but that they are perfectly 
cognizant of the existence of such abuses 
cannot be questioned for a moment. Some 
day or other they will probably adopt the 
simple expedient of requiring that all 
Japanese subjects acting in the capacity of 
foreigners’ agents or employés shall be 
registered as such. This simple measure 
will fully mect the difficulty, and they have 
a right to demand that it be carried out. 
The case is different, however, when Chinese 
merchants borrow the cgis of a foreign 
name and invest their capital in firms 
trading under foreign titles. In such an 
event it is not easy to see how the Govern- 
ment can proceed safely and satisfactorily. 
It is, however, quite easy to see that they 
had much better not proceed at all than 
commit themselves to such a roundabout 
and riliculous device as that of attempting 
to demonstrate that the only operations 
contemplated by commercial treaties are 
those of buying and selling. 





There are fifty pupils in the School for the Blind 
at Tsukiji, Toktyo. 

Tea occupies the most prominent position among 
the exportable commodities in Kobe. Lacquer 
ware comes next, and then pottery. Of late, how- 
ever, the pottery merchantshave been competing 
against each other and have been selling at a losss 
which has Ied to the manufacture of inferior qualitic 
only. Stepsare nowbeing taken to revive the trade. 

His Majesty the Mikado proposes to attend the 
ceremony of. awarding medals and certificates to 
the exhibitors of the fate Marine Produce Exhibi- 
tion, held at Uyeno, Tokiyo.—Mainichi Shimbun. 
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KOREAN RESOURCES. 


——¢—_____ 

WE could appreciate and sympathize 

with the spirit which induces the 
Celestial Empire to undertake the cham- 
pionship of Korea's financial reputation did 
we not observe that our Shanghai contem- 
porary, in seeking to build up one reputa- 
tion, has no conpunction about throwing 
down two or three others. He writes as 
follows :— One circumstance in connection 
with Corea is especially noteworthy, whichis 
that the Japanese press lose no opportunity 
of expatiating on the poverty of Corea, 
both asregards money and natural resources. 
Not only the native papers harp on this 
string ad nauscam, but the Fapan Mail 
follows suit with a determination worthy of 
a better purpose. All suchrepresentations, 
we have no hesitation in saying, may be 
simply taken for what they are worth, 
which is—nothing. Of their lack of truth 
no stronger proof can be afforded than that 
the number of Japanese residents at the 
open ports has almost trebled during the 
last two or three years. Now, if the coun- 
try is really as poor as they would have us 
believe, far otherwise would be the case. 
The conclusion, therefore, forces itself on 
the intelligent and unbiassed reader that 
all such statements are simply the outcome 
of selfishness. Japan knows only too well 
how rich are the resources of Corea and 
has adopted the unworthy expedient of 
unduly influencing the press to further 
their (sic) unrightcous purpose by systema- 
tically publishing falsehoods.” 

Now, so far as Korea’s natural resources 
are concerned, we frankly confess our- 
selves almost completely ignorant, Nearly 
everything hitherto published on this sub- 
ject is matter of pure conjecture. There 
are not wanting travellers who profess to 
see in the Hermit Kingdom a land destined 
to rival the richest gold-bearing regions of 
the universe, and it cannot be denied that 
some colour is given to this estimate by the 
fact that gold dust constitutes a_ staple 
article of export. Looking at the returns 
of Japanese trade with Korea from 1878 to 
1882, we see that among the exports gold 
occupies the second place. Rice comes 
first, the aggregate export for 5} years 
being 1,529,606 yen, while that of gold 
during the same period was 829,132 yen. 
It may be presumed that where gold dust 
exists, gold is also to be found, and the 
apparent paucity of the precious metal 
among the people is referred by sanguine 
explorers to the influence of laws which 
restrict mining operations and of custom 
which has not yet suggested the use 
of gold as a medium of exchange. 


But, however, this may be—whether 
Korea’s offering to the comity of nations 
which she is about to enter is destined to 
furnish mono-metallists with a new argu- 
ment, or whether her mineral wealth will 
be found altogether mythical—it is at all 
events certain that up to the present she 
has reaped no material advantage from the 
gifts nature is supposed to have bestowed 
upon her. He manner of living is about as 
squalid and miserable as need be, and if 
she has the ability, she at least lacks the 
will, to’ discharge her debts. We have 
seen that to pay a bagatcelle of five hundred 
thousand dollars she was obliged to solicit 
ten years’ grace, while to establish a Cus- 
toms Service she had to raise three hun- 
dred thousand taels in China. She has also 
contracted a debt of two hundred thousand 
dollars in Japan, for what purpose we have 
not been able ,to ascertain, so that, in a 
word, her first acts on going into society 
have been entirely of the borrowing type. 
All this does not tend to suggest a very 
pecunious condition. On the contrary, 
when we find a nation raising loans paltry 
enough to be included among the every- 
day transactions of private individuals, it 
is fair to infer that her actual resources are 
very limited whatever her potential may 
be. Everything that we have written on 
this subject had reference wholly to the 
former, and it may interest the Celestial 
Empire to learn, what is otherwise a point 
of no moment, that our information has 
been derived, for the most part, from Chi- 
nese sources. We know nothing of the 
Japanese Government's “ unrighteous pur- 
pose,” nor did we imagine, until en- 
lightened by our Shanghai contemporary, 
that there is any desire on Japan’s part 
to disparage Korea’s resources. It may 
be that such is the case. Japanese news 
of a very startling nature often comes from 
China. The Celestial Empire itself, for 
example, awoke us the other day to a 
sudden perception of the fact that a most 
extraordinary natural phenomenon was 
going on unperceived under our very eyes. 
Corea was dancing a war-dance round 







































Empire was “beating a bush” peopled by 
‘turbulent, egotistical Japanese” of such 
peculiar gastric anatomies that “ throwing 
up hob-gobblins ” was a simple post-pran- 
dial amusement with them. In comparison 
with these miracles the “ unworthy expedi- 
ents ” resorted to by the Japancse Govern- 
ment for the purpose of proving Korea’s 
impecuniosity, are matters easily credible. 
Nevertheless, we are not yet convinced. 
Those who had the pleasure of listening to 
Mr. J. C. HALL’s graphic account of-a trip 
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herself, while the writer in the Celestial 
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to Korea, read the other day before the 
Asiatic Society, will be disposed to endorse 
our unfavorable estimate of that country’s 
present wealth. 
generously dowered by Nature do not 
generally live in a state of unmistakable 


The people of a land 


filth and apparent penury, and though we 


shall be charmed to find that Korea is 


really destined to become the El Dorado of 
the Orient, we must be permitted to remain 
incredulous until confronted with some 
better evidence than the ipse dixit of the 
Celestial Empire. 








THE OTHER SIDE OF THE 
QUESTION. 
———~»——___ 

I N a recent issue of the Shanghai Courier 

we find the following :—" A glance at 
the files of the Fapan Weekly Mail for the 
last two years will show that he (sc) has 
strenuously advocated all that the Japanese 
Government has most strongly contended 
for, even to the abolition of extra-terri- 
toriality and the enforcement of the native 
press laws on foreign journals in Japan— 
itself perhaps specially excepted.” We 
should not notice this statement had it not 


been copied without comment by a local 
contemporary, who knows and has stated 


that the Japanese Government does not 
ask for the immediate abolition of exterrito- 
niality, and who ought to know that during 
the past three years the question of submit- 
ting foreign journals to Japanese press laws 
has never been officially raised, and never 
advocated in the columns of the Fapan 
Mail. Wehave, indeed, contended, and do 
contend, that the Japanese Government 
ought to be competent to check, within 
its own territories, displays of foreign 
journalism which are calculated to excite 
sedition among the people and which, by 
the comparison their unrestrained license 
suggests, render the enforcement of the 
Japanese press laws doubly invidious and 
difficult. But that those laws in their 
entirety should be made applicable to 
foreign local journals, is a point we have 
never discussed or advanced. With re- 
gard to the question of jurisdiction, we 
can only repeat what we have written 
and re-written ad nauseam, that we do not 
believe the time has yet fully come for the 
complete abolition of exterritoriality ; that 
Japan is not prepared for such a measure ; 
that it would be at least dangerous, certainly 
injudicious, and that whatever obstacles 
the continuance of the system opposes to 
complete intercourse, there are other and 
gtaver objections to its total discontinuance 
at present. So far as the Shanghai 
Courier is concerned, we are not surprised 
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that it confuscs our truc position with that 
falsely attributed to us by our opponents, 
nor are we surprised that it should call 
this journal a “ subsidized foreign organ of 
the Japanese Government,” sceing that 
from the very first hour the fai! passed 
into the hands of its present editor, the 
samechargehas been iterated and reiterated 
day after day and week after week by our 
local contemporaries. Truth is not streng- 
thened by asseverations. In the face of 
our unequivocal denial that the Japan Mail 
is a ‘subsidized organ of the Government,” 
it has been, we frankly confess, a new ex- 
perience to find that there are still persons 
who persist in assigning to us that character. 
But there are many new experiences to be 
learned by those who espouse an unpopular 
cause. We do not claim to be infallible, 
nor can we pretend that the curiously dis- 
courteous treatment we have experienced 
at the hands of the local press, the abuse 
that has been heaped upon us, the gross 
personalities of which we have been made 
the mark, may not have aroused in us some- 
thing of that spirit of obstinacy which is 
human naturc’s commonest reply to the 
more brutal forms of intolerance. Vit has 
given us pain—how much we need not 
discuss—to find ourselves at variance with 
many of our fellow residents, but while we 
respect their opinions, we cannot consent 
to surrender our own. Still more painful 
is it to find that we are, misunderstood and 
misrepresented ; that while honestly advo- 
cating what we believe to be the best 
interests of our own countrymen and the 
Japanese alike, we should be accused of 
sacrificing the former to the latter. Yet 
with eyes now fully opened to the con- 
sequences of our choice, we accept the 
position in its entirety, fully persuaded that 
time will vindicate alike our policy and its 
purpose. 

If the Shanghai Courier or any other of 
our Chinese contemporaries, cares to be 
just in this matter, we beg them to examine 
our columns witha little more attention. 
The portrait which a man’s enemies paint 
of him, ought not to be accepted without 
question as acorrect likeness. The time 
has not come for the complete abolition of 
exterritoriality, but the time has certainly 
come to recognize that the Japanese are 
right in seeking to procure its abolition, 
and that Foreign Powers, when they claim 
for their subjects exemption from native 
jurisdiction, are bound in common justice 
to provide some efficient substitute for that 
jurisdiction. “It is natural,’ says M. VAN 
HAMEL, writing in the last number of the 
Review of International Law, ‘it is even 
praiseworthy, that Japan should seek to 












































At the time when the treaties were made, 
she would have driven forcigners out, had 
that been possible, and, forced to admit 
them, she willingly left them the care of 
judging their own nationals. Dut under 
the new régime, since 1867, a situation so 
exceptional and of such large scope is not 
to be long endured.” This extcrritorial 
system, repugnant to all the instincts of 
a free nation, now stands out as the one 
grand barricr to the unrestricted inter- 
course of Japanese and foreigners, the one 
remaining cause of the isolation to which 
we are condemned, and in consequence of 
which the energy and enterprise of our 
countrymen are confined to the limits of 
a few miserable treaty ports. It is not 
less a reproach to us than to the Japanese 
that after an acquaintance of twenty 
five years duration we should still be 
unable or unwilling to trust one an- 
other, and beyond all doubt no journalist 
could propose to himself a better or 
more useful task than that of combatting 
international prejudices which are in great 
part fostered by false representations and 
which are at any rate unworthy of the age 
in which we live. We are well aware that 
the fate of one who combats prejudices is 
to become in a measure their victim. But 
the prospect does ‘not disturb.us. We 
shall still continue to direct all our efforts 
towards the removal of obstacles which 
prevent Japanese progress from receiving 
at the hands of Western Powers the re- 
cognition essential to equality of inter- 
course and therefore to mutual prospcrity. 
Foremost among those obstacles is exterri- 
toriality, which though not yet capable of 
complete abolition, might long ago have 
been so modified as to soften its most 
offerisive features and suffcr Japan to dis- 
cern some prospect of reaching the goal 
she strives for with such carnestness and 
so little sympathy. 


TIDES. 
————__>———_———. 

F the manifold operations of Nature 

which, taking place daily before our 
eyes, become so familiar that we are apt to 
lose sight of their wonderful minutia and 
harmony, few perhaps surpass in scientific 
interest, and in peculiar complexity of 
movement, the oscillations of the ocean 
tides. Only of late ycars has anything 
like extensive systematic observation been 
brought to bear upon these phenomena, 
which, it is now recognised, enter, in many 
ways formerly unsuspected, into some of 
the most important questions in physics. 
One of the great problems now engaging 
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free hersclf of this burden (exterritoriality).| attention, and of which a solution may be 


obtained from analyses of certain of the 
tidal movements, is the evaluation of the 
exact degree of rigidity of the carth’s 
mass. Thus far the observations sccm to 
show that the earth, as a whole, has at least 
as great a modulus of rigidity as if it were 
formed of stecl. But this result, derived 
from only a limited number of observations, 
cannot be regarded as anything better than 
an approach to the truth. For an accurate 
solution it is necessary to await the ac- 
cumulation of data from places much more 
widely scattered over the globe’s surface. 
It follows that, for this investigation, as 
well as for others which might be named, 
careful tidal records from all parts of the 
world are earnestly desired by men of 
science engaged in certain branches of 
research. But a knowledge of the tides 
has a direct utilitarian as well as scientific 
value. As was shown in these columns 
about a year and a half ago, the possession 
of accurate information as to the direction 
and rate of the tides and currents, the times 
of high and low water, and the depth of 
water in certain places at any required 
period of time, is of great importance to all 
who are engaged in seafaring. pursuits. 
The navigation of this archipelago, with its 
vast extent of seaboard, numcrous outlying 
islands, deep littoral indentations, inland 
seas, and narrow straits—giving risc to 
peculiar and highly varicd tidal phenomena, 
which are further complicated by the great 
occan current that sweeps past the southern 
coast —especially calls for the fullest 
knowledge on the subject. To this it 
may be added that for the numerous 
wants of harbour engineers, for large drain- 
age schemes, and reclamation works, 
information of this class is of very great 
value. It follows that if, as is the case, 
tidal researches are simple and inexpensive, 
there are strong reasons for setting about 
them as soon as possible. We therefore 
take the liberty of once more inviting at- 
tention to this matter. In doing so, it may 
be welf to say a word or two about the 
theory and history of the subject, and the 
inexpensive facilities which modern scicnce 
affords for turning the simplest as well as 
the most elaborate observations to good 
account, 


Tidal phenomena, as most persons know, 
are mainly produced by the action of thc 
sun and moon, and for the most part depend 
upon the distances and positions of thosc 
bodies with respect to the globe, and upon 
the carth’s axial rotation. It might be not 
unnaturally supposed that, with our present 
advanced knowledge of astronomy and 
physics, the calculation of causes and effects 
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in such a case would be a tolcrably simple 
matter. But any one who will consider for 
a moment the highly complex character of 
the celestial motions will at once recognize 
that the computation is onc of very scrious 
difficulty and labour. The distances and 
apparent positions of the sun and moon 
with respect to the earth, or to any meri- 
dian or parallel on the earth, are evcrlast- 
ingly changing, and changing in a way 
which, though really as regular as the rest 
of Nature’s operations, exhibits phases of 
extraordinary intricacy and sceming irreg- 
ularity, and of such long period that a 
complete cycle occupics about nincteen 
years. Corresponding with these changes, 
and presenting phases of similar intricacy, 
ase the movements of the tides. We find 
irregularities of long period, and others of 
short pcriod, tides produced by one sct of 
causes superposed, so to speak, upon tides 
produced by another set of causes. With 
the chief of all the tides, namely the 
lunar semi-diurnal and the solar semi- 
diurnal, are thus mixed up certain tides 
of diurnal range, others of fortnightly 
tange depending on the moon’s position 
with respect to the equator, others of half- 
yearly range depending on the declination 
of the sun, and so on. Though these phe- 
nomena, when first critically examined, 
seemed to be in the highsst degree irregu- 
lar and perplexing, observation and analy- 
sis soon showed that they were subject to 
laws just as orderly and definite as those 
which govern the motions of the heavenly 
bodies. In fact, without theory of any 
kind, it was directly evident from the re- 
cords that the periods of the tides corres- 
ponded precisely with the periods of 
certain elements of the sun and moon with 
respect tothe earth. And it may be inter- 
esting to observe here, in proof of the value 
of applying systematic investigation to 
natural phenomena, that, before the dis- 
covery of the true laws of the tides, the 
observed inequalitics, or variations from the 
regular semi-diurnal movements, were com- 
monly sct down to errors of observation 
or winds blowing out at sea, or were other- 
wise vagucly sought to be accounted for. 


Besides the regular astronomical influ- 
ences producing cffects of long and short 
periods, there are, for every place, constant 
effects depending upon the intensities of 
gravity and centrifugal force which exist in 
different latitudes, and others depending 
on the local distribution of sea, land and 
tivers. Other effects, small in amount, 
and apparently irregular or accidental in 
point of time, are produced by variations 
of rain, wind, atmospheric pressure, &c.; 
the most remarkable being those noticed 
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lin sufficient amount to be of practical im- 
portance. Thus, by payment of very 
moderate fees, it is now possible for any 
one to cbtain accuratc, valuable, and ex- 
peditious results from tidal observations, 
both as regards the elementary constituents, 
;and predictions for any requirgd future 
period. 

All then that is necessary is to make the 
observations. This also is an undertaking 
which needs no great expenditure, either of 
time or money. A year’s good records are 
sufficient to give excellent results. For 


produce the whole tidal rise and Aral . 
may be possible to: evaluate the actual method of recording, automatic 


during thunderstorms | and _— cyclones. 
Greater in extent, but of rare eenucrence| 
and rare interest, are the influences duc to 
shocks of earthquake, which occasionally 
give risc to extraordinary disturbances sis 
the sea-level. 





Now it is not very dificult to understand 
that, if we can obtain for any particular 
place, and fora sufficiently long pericd, a 
serics of observations of the heights of the 
tide—in other words, the sum of the 
effects from all the causes operating to 








constituents, to split up the total result into tide-gauges are certainly the simplest and 
its several parts, and to determine, for|>¢st, and probably the cheapest in the 
that place, the constant coefficients which|!ong run. Eyc-observations, to be of 
enter into the thcoretical formula. The|V@lue, must be taken every half-hour if 
constants, once thus found, can be used for | Possible, or at least every hour—work 
predicting the tidal movements and heights | Which, as well as the subsequent plotting 
for any required period in advance. of the curves, needs labour that has to be 
paid for, and also involves risk of errors of 
observation; though, on the other hand, 
cheap and temporary gauges, which can be 
made and set up for twenty or thirty dollars 
apiece, will sufficiently answer the purpose. 
But self-recording gauges, though they cost 
from two hundred to five hundred dollars 
each, in addition to the cost of erection and 
shelter, last for long periods, can be used 
at many places in succession, need ex- 
tremely little attention, and perform their 
task with unerring accuracy. In either 
case, the expenditure can only be very slight 
in proportion to the benefits to be derived, 
and we should be glad to see the work 
inaugurated in Japan, at say eight or nine 
well chosen stations, because it would be 
work of real. practical value, and an im- 
portant contribution to science. 


On account of the complicated astrono- 
mical movements, the number of tidal 
constituents is large (from twenty to thirty 
are usually evaluated), and the problem of 
computing them by ordinary mathematical 
processes—a class of problem of frequent 
occurrence in physical astronomy and 
physical research of other kinds—is one 
of immense trouble and intricacy. For- 
tunatcly, however, mechanical aid comes to 
the rescue at this point, and the work can 
now be performed by a machine called the 
Tidal Harmonic Analyser, devised by Sir 
WittiamM THOMSON. With this apparatus, 
which is a wonderful.example of the ‘“ sub- 
stitution of brass for brain,” a very little 
time and trouble suffices to extract from the 
tidal curves for any station the values of 
the principal elementary constituents, from 
which the remainder may be estimated 
with sufficient accuracy for practical pur- 
poses. Further than this, another instru- 
ment, the Tide Predicter, equally entitled to 
rank as one of the wonders of the age, has 
been invented by the same astute and 
ingenious mechanician, for the purpose of 
“ predicting the tides for any port for which 
the tidal constituents have been found by 
the harmonic analysis from tide-gauge 
observations: not merely to predict the 
times and heights of high water, but the 
depth of water at any and every instant, 
showing it by a continuous curve, for a 
year, or for any number of years, in ad- 
vance.” This extraordinary machine, even 
whea worked at a very slow rate, will turn 
off a ycar’s tidal curves in twenty-four 
minutes, and it is fitted with an arrange- 


INDIA. 
—_——_-_-_@—_——- 

HE Governor General of India, Lord 
LAWRENCE, in a letter to the Secre- 

tary of State said :—“ Our difficulties and 
dangers are at home in the country ; not, 
I mean, in the present, but in the future; 
in the bad feeling between the two races, 
English and native; in the difficulty in re- 
conciling their interests. These things are 
never out of my mind night or day ; but 
how to reconcile people to what is wise, 
and politic, and good for both, there is the 
rub!" Again, in a letter to Sir ERSKINE 
PERRY, he wrote -—" If anything is done 
or attempted to be done to help the natives, 
a general howl is raised, which reverberates 
in England, and finds sympathy and sup- 
ment by which, in addition to the as-jport here. I feel quite bewildered some- 
tronomica! tides, the meteorological tide!times what to do. Every one is, in the 
may be taken into account in the case of|abstract, for justice, moderation, and such 
any port whcre it has been found to exist! like excellent qualities, but when one comes 
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to apply such principles so as to affect any- templates nothing more than an extension 
body's interests, then a change comes over) of a system which has already stood the test 


them.” 

How strangely prophetic these words 
sound at the present juncture! “If any- 
thing is done or attempted to be done to 
help the natives, a general howl is raised.” 
Mr. ILBERT'S Criminal Jurisdiction Bill is 
not avery large measure. The injury it 
threatens to English interests is of the 
most hypothetical description. Among 
all those that have come forward to con- 
demn it, from Sir JAMES STEPHEN to the 
most obscure correspondent of a local news- 
paper, not onc has advanced any better or 
sounder argument than an apprehension 
that such a measure tends to “shift the 
foundations on which the British Govern- 
ment of India rests.” Yet it has raised a 
“howl” of unprecedented loudness and 
unanimity. Those that find a word to say 
in its favour can scarcely make themselves 
audible. Their voices are overwhelmed, 
lost, in the general outcry. 

It has been somewhere said that public 
opinion is seldom wrong ; public sentiment, 
never. With such an immense majority 
against him, the probability is that Lord 
Reon has fallen into an error of some sort. 
Anything” says the Saturday Review, 
“which derogates from the Englishman's 
position of mastery, which implies that he 
is not the superior of the Hindoo, is incon- 
sistent with the principles of British tenure 
of India. It is from this consideration, and 
not from petty commonplaces about de- 
centralization and prejudices of race and 
colour, rights of natives and so forth, that 
the question must be argued.” The Satur- 
day Review, therefore,—and the same may 
be said of all journals which have opposed 
Lord RIpPON’S measure—docs not attempt 
to reconcile its opposition with any re- 
cognized code of morality. ‘“ England 
gained India by the strong hand ; she holds 
India by the strong hand ; and the majority 
of the English people have not shown the 
slightest intention of giving it up until some 
hand stronger than theirs turns them out. 
Englishmen are desirous of doing to India 
all the good that they can, but of doing that 
good as masters, not as guardians.” Such 
is the gist of the arguments advanced 
against a measure of which the native In- 
dian papers say that it is just and ncces- 
sary; Lord RIPON and ‘his advisers, that 
it is in accordance with the declared policy 
of the Crown and with the QUEEN'S Pro- 
clamation, and that it is intended to correct 
a state of affairs which is not only anomal- 
ous but also destined, if continued, to lead 
to administrative inconvenience ; while all 
parties admit that the proposed reform con- 


of practical experience, inasmuch as justice 
has for some time been satisfactorily ad- 
ministered in presidency townsto Europeans 
by natives. Having regard, then, tothe na- 
ture of Lord Riron’s so-called fault and to 
the character of the judgment passed upon 
him, one is forced to conclude that in this 
ycar of grace 1883, to err against expediency 
impcrils a man’s popularity much more 
than to err against justice. Lord RIPON 
has incurred a very large measure of un- 
popularity. It is truc that in this respect 
he is not singular. ‘The same befel Lord 
NORTHBROOK, Lord LAWRENCE, Lord 
CANNING, and indeed every Governor- 
Gencral who departed ever so little from 
the “strong hand” policy. But if this 
reflection should serve, in some sort, to con- 
sole Lord Ripon, it’'makes his error of judg- 
ment less excusable. The advocates of 
reforms may aspire to lead public opinion, 
but the institutors of reforms must be con- 
tent to follow it. Lord Ripon was not 
without precedents, but he has disregarded 
them, and so misinterpreted the temper of 
the time that a comparatively unimportant 
issue has been magnified into the dimen- 
sions of an international animosity. Indian 
judges would probably have been content 
to go on for many years waiting until 
the good time came for removing the 
last remnant of their disabilities, but they 
have been suddenly and rudely taught that 
any concession to native feeling is intoler- 
able to the British community of India. 
Viewed from the stand-point of those 
who seek to entrust the task of governing 
England's great dependency chiefly to the 
confidence and loyalty of its people, noresult 
could be more unfortunate than that which 
has been induced by Lord RiPon’s prema- 
ture policy. In short, he has erred gravely 
against expediency, and the most his 
defenders can say is, that had his error 
been less emphatically recognized, ‘ts 
effects would have been comparatively im- 
perceptible—a defence which begs the 
whole question at issue, for public opinion 
can only be apathetic when it is in the 
main consentient, and, were it consentient, 
Lord Biron had not erred. 


Admitting all this, however, we come 
back to the question which perplexed us 
at starting—the danger which Lord 
LAWRENCE so plainly and truly foresaw. 
England gained India by the strong hand ; 
she holds India by the strong hand, and any- 
thing which derogates from the ‘ English- 
man’s position of mastery is inconsistent 
with the principles of British tenure of 
India.” If this be really true, then surely 
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the whole course and spirit of British 
administration in India has been fatally 
inconsistent with the “principle of British 
tenure.” Lord RIPON has not set, but 
followed, the example. Sir RICHARD 
TEMPLE, in his celebrated work on India, 
tells us that the only educated class worthy 
of note in the great peninsula consists of 
men brought up under British supervision, 
for whose mental and moral condition the 
British Government is responsible. And 
to what are they educated? What is the 
tendency of a system under which natives 
are appointed members of the Governor 
General's Legislative Council and of the 
local legislatures ; under which they become 
honorary magistrates in the interior, jury- 
men, assessors, members of arbitration 
tribunals; under which they take part in 
the administration of certain public funds, 
and in the management of schools, hospitals, 
dispensaries ; under which they furnish the 
great majority of the commissioners in the 
municipalities; are employed as responsible 
trustees, administrators or controllers of 
rates of taxation; under which they are 
allowed to preside over civil courts whose 
judgments may affect not only the pro- 
perties but the persons of Englishmen? 
What is the inevitable and intentional 
tendency of this system? Surely it is to 
create a spirit of self-government. For 
the past fifty years Great Britain has been 
employing every possible method of sweep- 
ing away race distfhctions, and teaching 
the people of India that whether a man be 
born a Hindu or a Christian he has equal 
rights; teaching that she governs India 
with not less regard to the good of Indians 
than to that of Englishmen, and that her 
ultimate aim is to establish her Govern- 
ment, not on the compulsory obedience, 
but on the hearty allegiance, of the natives. 
If all this has not been inconsistent with 
the “principle of British tenure,” one fails 
to see how such a charge can be brought 
against a measure which only takes one 
step farther in the same direction. We are 
not now discussing the actual wisdom or 
propriety of the step. Upon that point 
it is sufficient to observe that the proposed 
extension of native judicial competence is 
obviously premature and consequently im- 
politic. The point we wish to make is, 
that if mastery and the strong hand are 
really the fundamental principles of British 
rule in India, then half, if not the whole, 
of what we have been doing there for many 
years is suicidal. Lord Ripon’s measure 
is not the beginning, but only a too 
sudden and manifest prosecution, of the 
mischief. England is teaching her Indian 
subjects to understand and long for free 
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institutions, which are csscntially based on 
equality of rights, and at the same time 
assuring herself and them that ‘the 
Englishman is a superior being,” and that 
anything which impairs the belief in that 
fact impairs the foundations of English 
rule. There is food for serious reflection 
here. 


MACAO AND PORTUGAL. 
——o__—_——_ 

It has been truly said that Portugal is 
falling out of the ranks of European coun- 
tries: European in the sense of liberal, 
enlightened, progressive. Strange that this 
can be said of a country which, only a few 
centuries ago, owned more colonies and 
enjoyed a larger commerce than any other 
nation onthe globe. The Portuguese were 
not only world-renowned as explorers, but 
they were famous for the tenacity with 
which they retained a footing in distant 
lands. Energy and perseverance, pluck 
and endurance, enabled them to plant their 
flag in the very midst of inhospitable and 
half-savage peoples, and, though they re- 
ceived a thousand buffets and repulses, they 
always held their ground. A very notable 
instance of this national trait is given in 
the history of the Portuguese colonies in 
China. The first attempt to open com- 
mercial relations with China was made by 
Thomé Pires in 1516, but owing to political 
complications with Malacca his embassy 
failed, and he was murdered with his suite 
at Canton. After repeated minor attempts, 
these pioneers of European commerce 
established a settlement on the site of 
the present port of Ningpo, which after 
flourishing for a few years was attacked 
by Chinese fanatics, and more than 1200 
colonists were murdered in one night. 
Undaunted, the Portuguese formed a new 
settlement at Chin-chew, but here again 
overwhelming numbers of natives fell upon 
the place and massacred most of the set- 
tlers. Despite all their suffering, we find 
another Portuguese colony on the island 
of Shang-chuen, where quite a number of 
bold, enterprising traders speedily collected 
(1552); and in 1557 we find Macao officially 
ceded to Portugal, at a yearly rental of 
500 taels. No other nation, not even 
excepting the Dutch, has undergone such 
a series of disasters in establishing rela- 
tions with Asiatic countries, and certainly 
it is the most remakable instance of im- 
domitable perseverance on record. 


Portugal has not retained her pristine 
vigour. In the fifteenth century the Portu- 
guese were the most enlightened and 
enterprising people of Europe, and their 
efforts to enlarge the scope of geographical 
knowledge led them to undertake the 
most difficult and daring voyages. In this 
nineteenth century the nation is marked 
as the slowest in adopting modern civiliza- 
tion ; when the priest-ridden peasantry are 
overburdened with taxes and imposts; 
when the spirit of chivalry and daring 
enterprise is fast dying out; and when 
injustice and oppression find favour in the 


can only be replenished by the employment 
of such means. But the decay of political 
carnestness in Portugal is more strongly 
marked by the manner in which her 
dependencies are governed than by her in- 
ternal troubles. Her wretched colonial 
policy is a standing reproach to the Go- 
vernment, and would alone suffice to deny 
her a position among the European Powers. 
Not only does the country support a na- 
tional debt of over one hundred and fifty 
millions of dollars, but its colonies also, 
with two exceptions, show large negatiye 
balances. Among the seven colonial de- 
pendencies of Portugal, only Cape de Verd 
and Macao have a surplus to their credit. 
One might reasonably expect that the na- 
tion would be eager to insure a continuance 
of the prosperity of these two colonics, and 
yet one of them has been of late subjected 
to the most despotic and inexcusable treat- 
ment. Demands have been made of Macao 
contrary to the first principles of justice 
and political economy, and which, if carried 
out, will leave the colony without the means 
of subsistance, ruin its scanty commerce, 
and render a great body of the colonists 
destitute. 


It is well known that since the abolition 
of the coolie-trade the commerce of Macao 
has greatly fallen off. Moreover, the im- 
mense damage done by the typhoon of 
1874 was a great shock to the commercial 
prospccts of the colony. Trade has been 
steadily decreasing for the past ten years, 
for the Macaenses scem unable to recover 
from their losses, and have let opportunity 
after opportunity slip from their grasp in 
that listless, apathetic manner which has 
become proverbial. Like Barbarossa in his 
ancient burg Kyffhauser, the people of Ma- 
cao have slumbered and dreamed amidst 
the ruins of their one-time commercial 
prosperity. The aspcct, too, of the colony is 
melancholy and has a depressing influence, 
for ruined churches, crumbling walls, and 
moss-grown heaps of brick and stone attest 
the general decay. The streets are narrow, 
badly paved and worse kept; the houses 
are low, old-fashioned, in poor repair, and 
not at all adapted to the wants of the 
climate. What little trade still exists is 
held by foreigners and Chinese and has 
completely passed out of the hands of the 
Macaenses, so that the only return which 
the Government enjoys from this source is 
in the petty licenses paid by the tea-traders 
and a few others. But it is not our inten- 
tion to moralize on the maladministration 
of the colonial resources. It is enough to 
note that, so far as its trade is concerned, the 
future prospects of the colony will be no 
brighter than the history of the past de- 
cade,—unless a radical change takes place 
and Portuguese capitalists can be induced 
to interest themselves in the welfare of 
Macao. 


Despite all the disadvantages under which 
the colony has laboured, the treasury has 
generally shown a favourable balance. 
During the past year the colonial trade 
amounted to twenty-four millions of dol- 
lars, and although little of this finds its 
way into the coffers of the Government, 


sight of the Cortes, if the national coffers|it is proof positive of the importance of the 
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interests concerned. Again, though many 
firms have disappeared from the scene, 
the tea-trade is still carried on with con- 
siderable success, the exports of last year 
amounting tono less than $1,300,ooo against 
$1,000,000 imported. And so it comes 
that the Macao Budget shows a positive 
balance of some $166,000. “We thus see,” 
remarks O Macaense, “that the finances of 
this colony have a favourable aspect, and 
that it can subsist independently of the 
metropolis, applying its own funds tc its 
own. development.” Within the last year 
or two the colony has been fortunate enou 

to find advocates of its cause in two of its 
own officials, Dr. Cérte Real and Sr. Ci- 
natti. The first-named gentleman, thanks 
to his position of Colonial Secretary, was 
entrusted with the: administration during 
the temporary visit of Governor da Graca 
to this country, and it is chiefly owing to 
him that same of the ing evils of the 
colony were abolished, while other pressing 
wants were alleviated. Ably written ar- 
ticles dealing with Macao and its financial 
prospects have appeared from his pen in 
the leading Lisbon journals, while a care- 
fully prepared treatise on the Census of 
Macao and Timor was favourably noticed 
by the Government. Sr. Cinatti, on the 
other hand, has compiled the trade reports 
of several years past in an admirable man- 
ner, and has proposed the abolition of 
several sources of revenue by the substitu- 
tion of others “ worthier the name of civili- 
zation.” For the revenue of the colony is 
unfortunately largely dependent upon mo- 
nopolies and corrupt licenses: besides the 
direct and indirect taxes, there are the 
pork, fish, salt, and opium monopolies ; the 
Fan-tan gambling, the Wei-sing and Pak- 
ko-piu lottery monopolies; the brothel 
licenses ; the permits for the obstruction of 
the inner river by oyster fisheries, and so 
forth. - These doubtful sources of revenuc 
are forced upon Macao, because all that the 
Portuguese Government wants is money, 
regardless of its origin. But the Macaenses 
are beginning to be aware of the pernicious 
influence of the licensed gambling-hells, 
and are themselves ashamed of the degrad- 
ed morals of the lower classes. Priest- 
ridden though the colony be, its morality is 
of the flimsiest condition, and exists rather 
in the imagination of the pious few than in 
very deed. 


Despite the multitude of the despatches, 
relative to the decay of the colony and its 
commerce, which have been sent to the 
Lisbon authorities for the last four or five 
years little or no attention has been given 
them. In all probability the Cortes had 
too many vexations closer at hand to 
command their time and _attention. 
Macao has hardly been a Portuguese 
dependency for quite a number of years, if 
by ‘dependency’ we are to understand 
‘dependent upon.’ Indeed, the continued 
silence of the Home’ Authorities in re 
to the urgently requested appropriations 
for the alleviation of some of the most 
pressing wants—such as proper drainage 
and the dredging of the harbour — has 
long ago aroused a bitter spirit of indigna- 
tion among the colonists. Portugal has 
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up till the present time only remembered 
the existence of Macao when a new mem- 
ber of the Cortes was to be fabricated, or 
a protegé rewarded. The latest Governors 
of the colony, too, have been mere men of 
straw : helpless, amiable, aristocratic dum- 
mics, whose suave despatches have had 
about as much effect on the Government 
as so much blank paper. Then look at 
the ‘troops’—heaven help the mark! 
Item :—A detachment of ‘cavalry.’ num- 
bering 40 men and—sixteen horses (the 
others have died). Of these sixteen steeds 
no two are of a size ; China ponies, Indian 
cobs, and one or two decrepit foreign- 
breds,—none under twenty years of age. 
Item :—some foot-soldiers, average height 
4 feet 6 inches, badly trained and worse 
commanded. Item :—several barracks, ill- 
. built and unhealthy: certain forts—there 
are four or five-of them—in a ruinous con- 
dition, perfect curios, and their guns of a 
description calculatéd to convey the ampere: 
sion of greater safety in front than behind. 
Small wonder that the Macaenses instituted 
a National Guard, which, if nothing else, 
was a charitable institution, as the pay, 
though scanty, sufficed to keep many of 
the members from actual starvation. 


In the midst of these dispiriting circum- 
stances a very aatural wish ‘for a better 
state of things gained greater possession 
of the colonists year after year, until it 
culminated in forcible despatches, urgent 
petitions,—and a careful exposition of the 
resources of Macao, by which the promoters 
of the colonial welfare proved that the sur- 
plus funds in the Treasury would be amply 
sufficient to rejuvenate the place. Before 
allit was necessary to have the harbour pro- 
perly dredged and enlarged, as only craft 
of very small draught can enter it at pre- 
sent ; the Educational Department greatly 
needed revision and reconstruction, and 
schools must be built ; the sanitary system 
improved by proper drainage, and by the 
abolition of some of the hotbeds of infection, 
ctc. The Macaenses well knew that it would 
Le useless to trust their cause to the hands 
of their representative in the Cortes—Sr. 
Scarnichia—for long expericnce had taught 
them that whatever he might bring forward 
would reccive noattention, and that he would 
only be snubbed for his pains. Trade had 
been looking up slightly, and the necessity 
for dredging the harbour was becoming 
daily more urgent. Then, too, Govenor 
Graga was about leaving his post, and 
hopes were entertained that the Go- 
vernment would at last send the colony 
an able, energetic administrator. Macao 
awakened partially from its long period of 
inactivity ; the press, which had ceased to 
exist, revived again, and no less than three 
periodicals starting up one after the other 
gave expression to the pubjic opinion. And 
80 it came about that the Colony of Macao 
carnestly requested the Secretary for the 
Colonics at Lisbon to authorize the ex- 
penditures required for dredging the har- 
bour and for other pressing wants. It was 
clearly demonstrated that the balance in 
the colonial treasury would more than 
cover all expenses ; and that the trade of 
the colony would be doubled op trebled 


by the prompt cxecution of the proper 
measures. Then it was that Portugal sud- 
denly awoke to the existence of her depen- 
dency, and the papers which had been for- 
warded reccived the attention of the Foreign 
Office. The Secretary for the Colonies, 
Sr. Mello Gouveia, immediately pounced 
upon the one item in the Budget that 
gave him any satisfaction, #.c., the fact that 
there was a surplus in the Macao treasury. 
Portugal is in a bad way for ready money, 
he reasoned, and here are $166,000 lying 
idle ; and so in answer to the eager, hopeful 
despatches of the Macao Government, he 
replied as follows :— Remit monthly fif- 
teen thousand milrcis, or 180,000 per an- 
num; remit also the whole surplus funds 
that may-stand to the credit of the treasury 
at the expiration of every year; as to the 
requests for appropriations, and the like, 
they can receive no attention.” But beside 
these extortionate demands, the Foreign 
Office considerably modified and tampered 
with the Macao Budget, in order to guar- 
antee.the monthly and yearly remittances. 
On the side of reccipts, they approved all 
the direct and indirect taxes ; the gambling, 
lottery, and other monopolies ; the brothel 
licenses, and all the other questionable 
sources of revenue. On the side of Ex- 
penditures, they issued a strict prohibition to 
expend any monies for the benefit of the 
colony ; the whole National Guard to be re- 
duced to‘a minimum, leaving thus some five 
hundred persons destitute; some dozen minor 
officials to be dismissed from office, among 
others two septuagenarians (one blind), who 
after thirty years of service were legally 
entitled to pensions. Finally, every species 
of gratuity to be done away with, thus de- 
priving several pensioners of their income. 


Such utter disregard for the welfare of a 
colony has never been equalled, and the 
decree of Sr. Mello Gouveia has been 
universally stigmatized as monstrous and 
tyrannical. We hear that the municipality 
has officially requested a copy of the decree, 
and that they intend to assemble a public 
meeting to raise a solemn protest against 
the decision of the Foreign Office. Itis use- 
less for the Macaenses to appeal to the new 
Governor, Sr. da Roza, for redress, for he, 
as is well known, is one of the creatures of 
the Foreign Office, and owes his present 
situation to the caprice of Dom Luis. 
“What confidence,” exclaims OAfacaense, 
“‘can the government deserve, when it so 
proudly disdains our welfare, and so per- 
tinaciously works our ruin? What grati- 
tude are the government authorities entitled 
to, when they are endeavouring to sink us 
in ignorance, when they deny us instruction, 
when they allow our scanty trade to disap- 
pear entirely, careless as they are in re- 
moving the obstructions to our shipping ; 
when they prevent us from earning a decent 
livelihood abroad, as they deny us even the 
benefits of a Treaty with China, as well-as 
competent Consular Courts that might in- 
sure our persons and property ; when they 
expose us to the dire consequences of an 
epidemic, through the utter want of proper 
drainage and the abolition of the focuses 
of infection which prevail in certain quar- 
ters of the town; when, for the height of 
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misfortune and scandal, the said govern- 
ment, being cager for money, but as equally 
devoid of both tact and the science of 
creating and exploring the true sourccs of 
wealth, now come down on us, like birds 
of prey, extorting from us the very funds 
of which we stand in the utmost need? At 
all events, if there be any shadow of justice 
and morality still lingering in the region 
where live our home authorities it is to be 
hoped our protest will have due attention. 
Otherwise, we might be prone to despair in 
earnest, and that er oa may be fatal in 
its consequences. We might be led to 
believethat our political institutions at home 
are simply undergoing some deadly pa- 
roxysm ; and in that case, it would be far 
better for us to gaze on other flags waving 
in the breeze than the notorious white-and- 
blue ensign.” 





ASIATIC SOCIETY OF FAPAN. 
eee CEN 

The monthly meeting of this Society was held in 
Yokohama on Wednesday the gth instant, in the 
Chamber of Commerce Rooms, which had becn 
kindly lent for the occasion. The Chair was taken 
by Sir Harry Parkes as President of the Society, 
and a large number of members and visitors, in- 
Gluding several ladies, were present. 

In opening the proceedings the PresipEentT ob- 
served that he should first express the satisfaction 
felt by the Council on recently receiving an intima- 
tion that the members of the Society at Yoko- 
hama wished that meetings should again be held 
there. He needed not to assure them that the 
Members of Tokiyo most gladly welcomed any 
active co-operation on the part of those of 
Yokohama. He was aware that their transactions 
were open to the charge that might be brought 
against any literary or scientific Society of being 
dry and uninteresting to the general reader, but 
the most useful work was often the least amusing, 
and their papers might be compared to nuggets of 
information, or to foundatiorT stones which were 
generally placed out of sight, but on which those 
who write books might rear the more attractive 
fabric of popular description. The Society had the 
satisfaction of knowing that their papers had served 
this purpose, and that’ all the recent writers on 
Japan had liberally acknowledged the advantage 
they had derived from the repository of accurate 
and instructive information which had thus becn 
provided. The ‘two papcrs which would be read 
could certainly not be called uninteresting. The 
voyage of the Dutch ship Grol from Japan to 
Tongking in 1637, was a description of an enter- 
prise of some early commercial pioneers, which had 
its origin in this country and was conducted ina 
neighbouring state now coming into political pro- 
minence and putting forth some new commercial 
promise. ‘The “ Lepidoptera of Japan¥ was a 
useful contribution to its Natural History, and he 
was glad to sec that so many of those close ob- 
servers of nature—the ladies,—had favored the 
mecting with thcir attendance. 

Mr. Dattas, the Recording Secretary, then read 
the minutes of the previous monthly meeting held 
in Tokiyo on the 11th April (see Zapan Weekly 
Mail of 28th April), which were duly confirmed ; 
and reported the election, as members of the 
Society, of Mr. Archibald F. Macnab and Dr. F. 
Dubois. He also announced, on behalf of the 


Council, that Part 1. of Vol. XI. is now published, 
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and that the Council have decided to proceed im- 
mecdiatcly with the reprint of Part 11. of Vol. III. 

The Rev. C. S. Esy, the Corresponding Scc- 
retary, reported that a large parcel of valuable 
books had been received from the Smithsonian 
Institution. He had not yet had time to examine 
the contents of the parcel thoroughly, but had 
found one specially valuable work on Ethnology, 
which he thought would be of interest to the 
general reader as well as to the specialist. He 
also mentioned that complete sets of the back 
numbers of the Transactions could now be obtained 
on application, and that members were entitled to 
take them at half price. 

Mr. J. M. Dixow then read his paper on the 
voyage of the Dutch ship Grol from Japan to 
Tongking in A.D. 1637, which he had prepared 
from the French of Dr. Gcerts. 

The journal of the voyage of this vessel from 
Hirado to Formosa Hué (Annam) and Tongking, 
was found among other papers in the archives 
of the Hague by Mr. °F. Rose, at one time 
head of the Dutch Factory at Deshima. He made 
copies of these MSS., with the intention of using 
the same as materials for a projected history of 
Dutch enterprise in the Far East. A premature 
death cut short his labours, and the copies he had 
made were sold, and finally came into the posses- 
sion of Mr. E. M. Satow of H.B.M’s Legation in 
Japan. The present journal was translated from 
the Dutch by Dr. Geerts, and was printed at 
Saigon by the French Government. 

The vessel sailed from Hirado harbour in the 
beginning of the year 1637, that is, two years after 
the publication of the famous edict forbidding 
Japanese to leave their native shores. It seemed 
a fitting time for the Dutch East India Company 
to venture upon some trade with the Indo-Chinese 
peninsula, now that Japanese merchants could no 
longer make voyages thither. The commander of 
the expedition was Karel Hartsinck, and on board 
by special invitation was a private trader, Vincent 
Romeyn, whose business partner Melchior Sant- 
xoort had come to Japan 37 years before along 
with Will Adams. The first port the Grél touched 
at was Fort Zelandia in Formosa, which was a 
depot for the trade with the neighbouring coasts of 
China. Thence sbe made direct for the harbour of 
Luran, twelve leagues from Hué, where she dis- 
charged part of her cargo. Here and afterwards 
at Kachu, Japanese residents offered their services, 
and on both occasions the Dutch found that it was 
only a cover for swindling them out of their profits. 
Making north for the mouth of the Red River of 
Tongking, they found there a Japanese pilot. 
The mandarins and customs-ofticers proved very 
rapacious and obstructive. After delays and dif- 
ficulties they secured an audience of the King, aJapa- 
nese woman, Uru-san, being of greatservice to them 
as interpreter. The King, his son, and the officials, 
would not allow them to trade with the people, but 
asked for the silver they had brought, and supplied 
inferior silk at their own price. At length, how- 
ever, on receiving further gifts they allowed the 
Dutch to trade freely. The King adopted Hart- 
sinck as his son, and asked for his assistance 
against the King of Annam with whom he was at 
War. Hartsinck replied that he was not empowered 
to give aid in war. Before they sailed a band of 
ruffians attacked some of the crew, and danger- 
ously wounded one of the mates. 

This Karel Hartsinck eleven years later founded 
a settlement a Kachu, the Capital, which continued 
until the year 1700, but, was then broken up by 
Jacob van Loo, on account of difficulties with the 
mandarins. 
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In inviting discussion on this paper the PresiDENT 
drew attention to several points of interest which 
it suggested. It proved that intercourse between 
Tongking and Europe had existed from very early 
times, it threw considerable light on the compara- 
tively modern period of that intercourse, and it 
showed that the experiences of the Eastern traders 
of two centeries and a half ago were not wholly 
dissimilar to those of our own time. Mr. Dixon 
had demonstrated in his introductory note, on the 
high authority of Colonel Yule, which is supported 
by that of Baron Richtofen, that the Kesho or 
Hanoi of the present day is the Kaltigara Portus 
Sinensum of Ptolemy, and the point from whence 
the famous Embassy of Marcus Aurelius Antonius 
entered China in A.D. 166; also that the ancient 
namceof Tongking—Finam—gaveto China (among 
Europeans) the name of Sing, which, as Colonel 
Yule forcibly observes, “has travelled so far and 
spread over such libraries of litecature.” Then the 
paper in its connection with this country takes us 
back to Will Adams” day—the romantic period 
as it might be called of our first relations with 
Japan, to Fort Zelandia then the seat of Dutch 
power in Formosa and now known to us as a 
monumental ruin, to the historical contest which 
it depicts in the common dealings of life then 
waged between the Dutch and the Portuguese 
adventurers in these seas, and to the time when 
Japanese soldiers were the Swiss troops of the 
East, and when their traders were spread 
through the trans-Gangetic nations and the 
Eastern Archipelago. We are also reminded 
by it that the names by which we know those 
countries—Cochin-China, Cambodia, and Siam— 
are all Japanese designations. From Kiotchi or 
Kochi we derive Cochin, to which was afterwards 
added China to distinguish it from China proper ; 
from Kabochiya we derive Cambogia or Cambodia, 
and Siam from Shiam. Some of the commercial ex- 
periences of the adventurers of the “Yacht Grol” 
have been repeated here in our own day. Thus 
they found the relative values of silver and gold in 
Tongking to be as nine or ten to one, interest on 
money was two per cent. per month, they dealt in 
“ taffachelars” and other commodities peculiar to 
our trade here, they sustained losses on their 
imports but recouped themselves by their gains 
on silk (in this respect fortunately differing from 
ourselves), which however they could only obtain 
by means of heavy specie advances, and their 
great grief was that they could not trade direct 
with private individuals but only through the com- 
pulsory intervention of official monopolists. It is 
curious to notice that Tongking in those days pro- 
duced silk and ¢innanou or cassia in considerable 
quantity, the trade in which articles was afterwards 
diverted to Canton when that place became the 
seat of an active foreign commerce. If order were 
to take-the place of the chronic internecine strife 
which has so long desolated Cochin-China, trade 
might again revive there. The day is past when 
Japanese may profitably send there supplies of 
iron, but the elements of a trade in manufactured 
Japanese goods still exist. The raw materials of 
Cochin-China such as hides, horns, gums, dyewoods 
etc., are in requisition in this country, and we have 
seen how largely Cochin-Chinese rice may oc- 
casionally be imported here. The potent instru- 
mentality of foreign trade, in bringing the nations 
of the Fast into far more active relation with each 
other than they had previously ever originated of 
themselves, may not be wanting in reviving bene- 
ficial intercourse between Tongking and Japan. 

Owing to the lateness of the hour, the paper by 
Mr. H. Pryer on the Lepidoptera of Japa was 
taken as read, and the meeting was then adjourncd. 
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GOVERNMENT NOTIFICATION, No. 22. 
—————_o@—___——_ 

To THe Departaents, Boarps, Bureaux, CITIEs, 
AXD PREFECTURES. 


Whereas, it has been decided that the Council 
of State will undertake the publication of the 
Kwas-po (Government Bulletin) the following 
notice is hereby promulgated. The date of 
publication will be hereafter announced. 

SANJO SANEYOSHI, Prime Minister. 
roth May 16th year Meiji. 

Arr. 1.—That, the Composition Bureau has 
been established in the Council of State to publish 
the Official Journal. 

Arr. 2.—That the journal shall be devéted to 
the publication of the items mentioned below. 
Any reports intended for publication must be for- 
warded to the Composition Bureau by the official 
who is responsible for such report. 

Art. 3.—That, when it is impossible to publish 
all the matter sent in, only such as requires imme- 
diate publication shall be inserted, cither in full 
or in part, according to the discretion of the Chief 
of the Bureau. 

Art. 4.—That the Official Journal shall be 
sold by the Post Office at a fixed price. 

Arr. 5.—That all notifications and notices of 
the Government shall be published in the said 
journal. Those, however, emanating from the 
local authorities other than those of Tokiyo, are 
not included in this rule. 

Arr. 6.—That, all notifications and notices are 
allowed to be published in the other journals 
simultaneously with their publication in the Official 
Journal. is . 

Arr. 7.—That the following Offices and Courts, 
etc.,~—must subscribe to it :—Judicial Court, Police 
Station, General Staff Office, Bureau of the Im- 
perial Body Guards, Garrisons, Gendamerie, Ad- 
miralty Office, and Government Schools, as well as 
all military and civil officers above the rank of 
sonin, and the Chief District and Ward Officers. 








VRIES PAST AND PRESENT: 
————_¢——___—_. 
By Bastz Hatz Caanserraix. 


so conspicuous an object on approaching or quit- 
ting Yokohama, that Ihad long teen desir 
of visiting it, the more soas what little has 
been written by the Japanese themselves about 
the island describes ts as the home of some 
liar ‘customs and of a peculiar dialect. 
far_as the dialect is concerned, I was 
disappointed. Increasing intercourse with Tokio 
durifg the last few years obliterated almost all 
ia rar peculiarities, especially among the male 
half of the population. Of customs differing from 
those of the main land a few fragments, ver, 
survive. Moreover a description of the state of the 
island at the present day, and a survey of what is 
known of its past, may be of interest to some per- 
sons, and I therefore p to give all the details 
that I have been able to collect from 
observation during a short sojourn there at the end 
of December and beginning of January last, and 
also from native documentary sources. So far as 
I am aware, the only modern notices of Vries 





2 It seems better to retain the name of Vries Island, 
by which the place has long been known to Europeans 
and is still commonly designated in local parlance than 
to adopt the Japanese name Oshima, as the latter has 
aliases in several parts of Japan, and notably one well- 
known to mariners near the southern extremity of the 
the province of Kishiu, and another of the coast of the 


. ' provice of Suwo at the western end of the Inland Sea. 
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Island to be found in European languages are a 
somewhat fragmentary paper by Mr. J. L- Hodges 
of HILB.M. Consular Service, printed in Vol. V. 
Pu. I. of these “ Transactions ;" a paper by Mr. J. 
Milne, entitled “A Visit tothe Volcano of Oshima,” 

rinted in the “ Geological Magazine,” Decade II. 

‘ol. 1.; a paper by Dr. E. Naumann, entitled “ Die 

Valcanisel Ooshima and ihre jucngste Eruption,” 

printed in the “ Zeitschrift der Deutschen Geolo- 
ischen Gesellschaft,” 1877, and an account pub- 

ished in the “‘ Fapan Herald” newspaper of a trip 

madetothe island last spring bya party of Yokohama 
residents in a steamer hired 4 them for the 
pu . This last account is, however, chiefly 
occupied with personal details, while Messrs. M ilne 
and Naumann’s valuable papers are mainly 
concerned with the geology and the volcanic pheno- 
mena of the island, and in particular with the 
eruption of January, 1877. In Japanese I have 
been able to collect three works bearing on the 
subject, viz :— 

“Ideu Kai-t6 Fi-do Ki” (4 Vols. MS.) § @ iff 
6 Bh + BB, “An Account of the Customs of 
the Islands Off Idzu,” illustrated with maps and 
botanical and other drawings. The last date 
mentioned is 1778; but the work bears neither 
date nor author’s name. There would, however, 
secm to be some reason to suppose that it was 
composed by an official who is elsewhere men- 
tioned as having resided in the Islands of the 
Idzu Group, and as having helped to reform the 
local customs in A.D. 1781.4 

A second MS. work of the same title, but different, 
and devoted entirély to the flora of the islands, 
of which it gives a great number of coloured 
drawings. 

“ Idsu Shichi-t6 Ki” (1 Vol. MS.) ff FE f Be, 
“An Account of the Seven Islands Ott Idzu,” 
illustrated with maps. Anonymous and undated, 
but later than 1792. The author in many places 
copies textually from the first work on this list, 
but adds a good deal of historical and other 
information. 

To these should be added— 


“Idsu Shichi-td Zen-deu,” HG YB a fa. 
«A Complcte Map of the Seven Islands Oif 
Idzu,” published in 1842, and containing some 
statistical information in the shape of notes. 

The 8th Vol. of the 

“Nihon Chi-shi Teiyd,” QQ RH PEBE, 

“A Hand-book of the Geography of Japan,” 

ublished in 1874, which devotes a few lines to 
‘ries, but is both meagre and untrustworthy. 

Vries Island, calicd by ane, Japenese Idsu no 
Oshima, t.e., “the Great Island Off Idzu,” is the 
first of a group of seven, known collectively as /dsu 
no Shicht-td5, te., “the Seven Islands Off Idzu.” 
which stretch away from the promontory of Idzu in 
a south-easterly direction. Vries is situated 15 
miles from the nearest point of Idzu, 24} miles from 
Shimoda, 28} miles from Misaki in Sagami, and 
67 miles from Tékis, in lat. 34degrees 40 minutes N. 
andlong. 139 degrecs 27 minutes E. ftom Greenwich. 
Its extreme length,—from north-west to south-cast, 
—is 10 miles, and its greatest breadth 5} miles. 
Somewhat to the south of the middle of the island 
rises the volcano of Mihara,—or rather it may be 
said that the volcano ts the island, for not only is 
the whole soil of the interior volcanic, but the coast 
is in reality nothing but the gradually widening 
base of the mountain. Indeed it seems everywhere 
to consist either of black lava of quite recent ap- 
pearance, or of volcanic scoriz and dust. 

The island contains no permanent water-courses, 
Nor any pools worth mentioning, and is only 
scantily provided with springs of water. It has 
also one hot vapour spring, which is resorted to in 
cases of wounds and bruises. ‘The vegetation 
consists thicfly of cherry-trees, camellias, shikims 
(Skimmia japonica), yuasha (lancea Thunbergi), 
tame, a sort of Cleycra (shita-kusa), hydrangeas, 
azaleas, ferns, short bamboo-grass, pine-trees, 
cryptomerias, and the creeping juniper (‘Funiperus 


2 The MS. entitled “‘ Jdsu Kai-t6 Ki,” HBB i, 
“An Account of the Islands Off Idzu,” quoted by Dr. 
Naumann, is a later work founded on this one, which it 
often copies textually. It is dated 1791. The present 
writer, who has been unable to obtain a copy of the 
original, has, through the courtesy of Dr. Naumann, 
been allowed to peruse an unpublished German transla- 
tion by that gcnticman, 


sinensis). \Vith regard to the pines and crypto- 
merias, the first irameeanion produced by the sight 
of them from the sea, perching as they do most 
picturesquely in apparently inaccessible positions 
among the lava crags, is that they must form part 
of the natural vegetation of the place. But further 
observation during my various wandcrings through 
the island, combined with information derived from 
the natives, convinced me that it is at least equally 
robable that these conifers were originally imported. 
The pine-trees are grown for fire-wood, and are scar- 
cely and away from the coast, the same remark ap- 
plying to the cherry-trees. My special reason for 
sdvening to this point is because it touches the 
question of the historical botany of Japan, and would 
seem to support, instead of contradicting, the opinion 
that the pines and cryptomerias, now so plentiful, 
were really introduced into the country by human 
agency. “It may* likewise be noticed that the 
bamboo is so scarce that the inhabitants are obliged 
to import it for household purposes from the main- 
land, and that several species of oak and also the 
orange-tree, which are comnion on the neighbouring 
mainland, are conspicuous by their absence. * 


The birds would seem to be those of the pri 
bouring coast,—crows, pheasants, sparrows, ni 
ingales, cuckoos, cormorants, etc.; but the larger 
mammals are wanting, excepting the horse and 
cow, which thrive in considerable numbers. Thus 
there are no deer, foxes, badgers, hares, monkcys, 
etc.; but only rats and weasels, and a few domestic 
and cats. Goats, which existed in large 

numbers within the recollection of living persons, 
were exti:pated by common consent some thirty 
years ago on account of their destructive habits. 
The winter climate of Vries is milder than that of 
Tékid, but the summer is said to be rather cooler. 

The island contains six villages, all situated on 
the coast, and named res iiji 


ively Niijima, No- 
mashi, Sashikiji, Habu, Sendzu and Okada. Niijima 
is also known as Motomura, f.e. ‘‘ the Original, or 
Main, Village,” because it was the first to be built 
on the island; and by this name it will be most 
convenient to designate it, in order to avoid con- 
fusion with Niijima, one of the neighbouring islands 
of the group of seven. Habu, though smaller than 
most of the other villages and of much more recent 
origin, is practically the most important place in 
the island, as it alone possesses a harbour, and as 
it is consequently from there that most of the com- 
munication with the Capital takes place. The 
harbour, which is an old crater, is of quite modern 
formation, the narrow passage which unites it with 
the sca, and which is still only 13 feet dcep at the 
highest tides, having only become available at the 
beginning of this century. Before then,—at least 
so 1 was informed by the intelligent Headman of 
the village,—the entrance was barred by a reef at 
low water-level, and what is now the harbour must 
then have been a useless lagoon. At present its 
greatest depth is said to be 75 feet and the diameter 
goo feet, while the width of the entrance is 160 feet; 
but only a small channel through the latter has the 
above-mentioned depth of 13 fect. It will thus be 
seen that it affords accommodation for none but 
small vessels. The statistics of the population, etc., 
according, to the census of 1881, is as follows’ :— 


HOUSES. MEN. WOMEX. JUXES. 









Niijima...... 0. eceeceeeeecee 373 703 92 8 
Nomashi................ see 156 384 or 7 
Sashikiji....... + 2$ 455 510 3 
Habu....... oe w+ 78 319 304 3 
Okada | soi .cceiciasssics «e 142 307 372 4 
Sendzu ...........cceeeeeee 64 #120 116 2 
Totals... eee eee 1017 2318 2628 27 

Syed 

4946 


A considerable element of the population is for- 
med by settlers who have come: over from the 
southern island of Hachijé during the present 
century. Besides its junks, here called Kohan 
tht HB, ie, sea-ships,” each village possesses a 
number of fishing-boats. But the chief occupation 
of the inhabitants is the cutting of fire-wood which 
is sent to the capital, and pilcs of which are to be 
seen along the beach awaiting transport. Almost 





(3) It will be seen by adding up the two middle 
columns, that the island arithmetic is at fault. The 
totals should be 2288 men and 2622 women,—in all 
4910 souls, 
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the whole available ground in the island is devoted 
to the growing of cherry-trees, pine-trces, yasha, 
and camcllia-trees for this purpose, and the sight 
in spring, when the white cherry-blossoms are all 
out, must be extremcly graceful. In winter, on the 
other hand, there is a profusion of red camellias, 
whosc petals about the time of the new year posi- 
tively litter the ground-in many places. Except 
arboriculture there is little cultivation, and the 
inhabitants are dependent on the capital for their 
supplies of rice. ‘They live fairly well, and, thou 
there are no rich among them, there are likewise 
no very r. Most of those who are not taken 
to Tokid by business, afford themselves the luxury 
of an occasional holiday excursion thither. t 
is likewise from Tékid that they obtain all their 
domestic utensils. The better sort of houses genc- 
rally consist of a large kitchen and one other room, 
and the family lives in winter round the kitchen- 
fire of logs. Hot baths are in general usc, as on 
the mainland. 

The women do not only the domestic, but also a 

deal of the outdoor work, including such 

coolie labour as carrying loads. . All their loads 
they bear on the head on a little circular pad with 
a hole in the middle of it, and their firm erect gait 
is the first thing that strikes the visitor to the island. 
The next noticeable points are the prettiness of 
their faces and,—when they can be got to speak, — 
the soft modulations of their voice. But they are 
as shy as they are mannerless. Their dress is 
universally of a dark blue verging on black, and 
their jet-black hair, instead of being subjected to 
the elaborate coiffure that is universal on the 
mainland. is simply tied, and then bound round 
with a black cloth that sticks up round the head, 
and looks like a sort of cap,—a style of headdress 
which is called the tbo-siri-moki. It should like- 
wise be observed that almost all the women have 
the same type of features—a type slightly different 
from that seen on the neighbouring coast, and 
distinguished among other things by a rather 
fairer colour of the skin. On the other hand, 
the appearance of the men is absolutely identical 
with that of their brothers on the mainland both 
as regards physique and wearing apparel. The 
only peculiarity,—a very trifling one,—is that the 
kind of straw sandals named waraji are not used, 
géri being universally worn by both sexes. The 
men, too, have perfect Tékié manners, making up 
by their bows and polite speeches for the untutored 
simplicity of the women. It would appear that, 
notwithstanding some efforts that have recently 
been made, few girls are sent to school, whereas 
the boys all attend, and moreover, as soon as they 
grow up, come into a bea contact with the world 

yand the island. I should add that I was every- 
where received, not only with politeness, but with 
what is so much more grateful to the traveller, 
genuine hospitality. There are no inns on the 
tsland, but accommodation can be procured in 
each village at the house of the Nanushi or Head- 
man. 

_.A curious custom which obtained in Vries Island 
tll about ten years ago was that of removing to 
a special house to mourn the death of a parent. 
Each village contained two or three such mourting- 
houses, which were at the general disposal of he 
inhabitants as occasion might require. At the 
prevent day the custom has bee in so far modi- 
ied that the mourning ceremonies,—which consist 
chiefly in fasting and secluston for fifty days,—are 
performed at home. It should be noticed also 
that it has never been for any but a parent that 
this rigid mourning has been prescribed. It was 
likewise ten or twelve years ago that the Vries 
Islanders finally abandoned onc of the oldest and 
most cruel of Japanese customs, that namely which 
compelled women about to be delivered of child 
to leave their homes and shift as best they might 
for themselves and their offspring during the ia 
month.¢ Details regarding this custom will be 
found in the present writer’s Introduction to a 
Translation of the “ Ko-ji-ki” or “Records of 
Ancient Matters,” forming the Supplement Vol. X. 
of these Transactions (p. xxviii) and it may here 
be sufficient to state that in latter times, as I was 
informed by the Headman of Scndzu, the rigour 


A 


(4) In InsulA Vriesiana tuebatur antique mos ista non 
tantum, a mulieribus parturientibus, sed et a men- 
struantibus : scilicet menstruantes septem dies seques- 
trabantur, 
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of the custom had been in so far relaxed, that all 
that was required was that the birth of the child 
should take place away from the family dwelling, 
while the mother was provided with food, medicine, 
etc. 


Though anciently noted for its soothsayers, 
Vries Island is now remarkable for the general 
absence of superstitious or religious rites of any 
kind. Indeed there are but one Shinté and four 
Buddhist priests in the whole island. The funeral 
ceremonies and the cemetcries arc however, as 
throughout Japan, under Buddhist management ; 
ard on the occasion of a death in a village, —Habu 
for instance,—which has ho resident priest, one is 
sent for to Motomura to conduct the funcral. All the 
four Buddhist temples on the island are very poor, 
and three out of the four are situated within the 
jurisdiction of the one village of Motomura. 


The Vries Island bull-fights, or, as Mr. Hodges 
aptly terms them, “ bull-wrestles ” (Japonice shi 
no tsuki-awase), have become nearly obsolete in 
the ten and a half years that elapsed since that 

tleman’s visit, the alleged reason being the 
increased value of cattle consequent on the 
eater demand at the Capital. Formerly 
ulls were so numerous that their owners did 
not grudge a few being disabled in. these con- 
tests of strength. The usual price for a bull was, 
within the memory of persons still living, 2 sbé of 
sake,s and about fourteen years ago they were 
sold to the Government at 3 yen 50 sen a head, 
as now they cost about 50 yer a head: 
Many of them are the offspring of a cross with 
American stock. But these half-breeds are not 
much liked, as they have the reputation of being 
somewhat unmanageable. 


One of the few island peculiarities of which I was 
informed is the custom of performing dances on 
the 15th and 16th days of the ist moon. Thedances 
are said, however, to be of the rudcst description, 
and none of the females of Vries Island are suffici- 
ently skilful to be able to accompany them with 
music. It is likewise customary to ascend the 
volcano on the Ist day of the 6th moon; but in 
accordance with universal Japanese usage, it is 
exclusively the men who are premitted to scale the 
actual summit, the women being only allowed to 
go as far as the base of the cone. 


In the use of methods for computing time the 
islanders are in a transition stage, the old native 
calendar being preferred in some villages, and the 
newly introduced European calendar in others. On 
New Year’s Day (New Style),—one of those which 
I spent on the island,—the Japanese national flag 
was everywhere hoisted in accordance with the 
usage of the mainland ; but there were no special 
rejoicings, the latter being reserved for the 15th 
and 16th days of the 1st moon, Old Style. The 
European method of counting the hours is rapidly 
coming in, and every house of the better class 
contains an American eight-day clock, which, with 
the American paraffin lamp, forms the chicf out- 
ward evidence of Western civilization. 


With regard to administrative arrangements, I 
may quote the words of one of my hosts, which were, 
‘the Government, for the most part, kindly leave us 
to our own devices.” Such taxes as are raised are 
almost nominal; the conscription for the army does 
not extend to any of the severf Islands Off [dzu, and 
the usual administrative machinery is absent. A 
few years ago some policemen were sent across 

_ from the mainland, and two police-stations establi- 
shed,—one at Motomura, and one at Habu. But 
they were withdrawn again at the end of 1881, and 
the control exercised by the ‘Tékié-Fu would seem 
to be almost nominal. Statistics are kept at Moto- 
mura at a litde Bureau called the Ripuewane 


(Hb 1% B), to which is also attached a small 
Prison. Butthere is not business cnough to render 
regular office-hours, or even daily attendance on the 
part of the old man in charge, necessary. In the 
other villages, any differences between the inhabi- 
tants are adjusted by the Headman. 


Excepting between Habu and Scndzu,—a dis- 
tance computed at 5 4r/,—there are good paths, 
deserving in many places the name of road, between 
all the villages. “The distances, as inscribed in the 





(5) Je., a little over 3 quarts of rice. beer, 
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registry at Motomura, are as follows :— behind; to the left of To-hima the longer and lower 


Rif outline of Niijima, with little Udone in tron: and 
Sendsu to Okada .......00 1 HManshima behind. ‘Yo the left again, but consi- 
Okada ~ to Motomura .................- 2 derably more distant, are the larger. i-lands of 
Motomura to Nomashi ..............:005 1 Miyake and Mikura, while on exceptionally clear 
Nomashi to  Sashikiji.................. over 3 days the outline of Hachij6,—<o at Ivast it is 
Sashikiji to Habu.............. ee 1 assertcd,—can bedescried. To the west and north- 


But I incline to think all these figures exaggerated. | west are seen Amagi-san and other pcrtions of the 
Indeed the distance from Sashikiji to Habu is only | peninsula of Idzu and the towering cone of Fuji 
reckoned at 19 chéd by the inhabitants of those two] with the lesser Hakone and Oyama ranges, to the 
villages, and is certainly not more. For the most} north Misaki in Sagami, and to the north-cast the 
part, the main road or path round the island runs] outline of the peninsula of B3shiu, which shuis in 
at some distance from the coast, which it only | Yedo Bay from the open Pacific. The climb hence 
rejoins on rearing a village, and there are also| up to the top of the mountain takes a quarter of 
numerous paths in all directions, used by the inha-jan_ hour. t the time of my visit,—Jan. st, 
bitants for bringing down fire-wood from the hill-| 1883,—all that was to be seen’ on glancing over 
sides. Usually the way lies through a low wood of | was a ledge a few fcet beneath the lip, and below 
camellia, shikimi, etc., and occasionally,—as be-/that a wide abyss filled with white, odourless 
tween Motomura and Nomashi,—long a charming | vapour. I found no trace of sulphur anywhere 
fern-clad dell. The greater portion of the coast is/on the island, but it is said that the sulphur fumes 
surrounded by a wall of rock more or less thickly | are at times unbearable even at a distance, and 
covered with pine-trees, and having a bold andj that this was especially the case in former days. 
striking appearance. But occasionally this wall is| Mihara may also be ascended from Habu or from 
absent, and is replaced by a beach of volcanic dust | Sendzu, the climb on that side of the island being, 


which makes walking particularly arduous. This] however, much longer and more arduous. I am 
is especially the case on the southern side of the} unable to state the txact time required for the 
island, which has suffered most in recent times] ascent, as I was misled by a so-called guide and 


from the frequent eruption of the volcano. Indeed 
a great of the way from Nomashi to 
Sashijiki is desolate in the extreme, the path 
lying over crags and scoriz, with to the right a 
wild sea beating upon the almost coal-black shore, 
and to the left the shapelcss pile of the volcano. In 
that ror there is no vegetation at-all near the 
strand, and on the heights above thcre are only. 
the creeping yeniper and stunted pines. In the 
immediate neighbourhood of Habu the traces 
of recent volcanic action are fewer. The little 
harbour,—nearly circular in shape, and with a 
narrow neck,—is picturesquely surrounded by 
almost perpendicular walls ot rock over two hundred 
fect high, and the junks and boats lying at anchor 
or rowing in or out give a quaint animation to the 
scene. The coast between Sendzu and Okada is 
precipitous, but wooded. The Motomura side of 
the island is that which has the most peaceful ap- 
pearance. 

The ascent of the volcano Mihara is usually 
made from Nomashi. I went up from Motomura, 
whence the distance is slightly greater. The climb, 
however, docs not require more than two hours, 
and the whole expedition, including stoppages, can 
easily be made during a forencon.? assing 
through the village, the “ascent, as made from 
Motomura, leads for the first hour through the 
wood, and then emerges on to volcanic scorix, 
where nothing grows but small tufts of grass and 
dwarf yasha. ‘The eminence scen ahead to the 
left and called Kagami-bata is not the summit of 
the mountain, but only a portion of the wall of an 
immense ancient crater, in the midst of which 
stands the present cone with its much smaller, 
though still considerable, dimensions.§ From this 
point it is a five minutes’ walk to the lip of the 
ancient crater—which is here a flat oval expanse 
of finely triturated scoriz with stones scattered 
here and there. Its greatest length on this side I 
estimate at nearly a mile, and it 15 surrounded by 
low broken hillocks of lava, against whose sides the 
sand is piled up. Half an hour’s walk across this 
desolate waste, whereon not even a bladc of grass 
is to be secn, brings one to the little tort, or 
Shinté gateway, marking the Nomashi approach 
to the mountain, and forming, as alrcady stated, 
the limit beyond which women are not allowed to 

rocecd. From this point there is a fine view. In 
tront, and most conspicuous of all, are the other 
islands and islets of the group,—the curious trian- 
gular-shaped Toshima,9 with Shikine and Kédzu 


taken over a great deal of unnecessary ground on 

theday (3rd Jan., 1883) when I made theexpedition. 

Messrs. Naumann and Milne would seem to have 

had an cqually unfortunate experience: Probably, 

however, at Icast six hours should be allowed. This 
side of the volcano is barren, and almost the entire 
climb is over scoriz, while the eye rests on nothing 
but black desolation. The highest point of the 
wall of the ancient (exterior) crater on this side is 
called Heitateba. From there it is possible to 
climb down to a flat ash-covered expanse similar 
to that on the Motomura side, but larger and 
thence up the cone. But on the occasion of my 

— a $now-storm ~ the sang of the hour 

made progress beyond Heitatcba impossible. The 

height’ of the volcano, as given in the British 

Admiralty chart, is 2,550 feet (Dr. Naumann 

makes it 740 metres, which is about 100 feet less). 

The chief recorded eruptions are the following :— 

A.D. 684, roth'moon. (According to the “ Nikou- 
Gi” or “Chronicles of Japan,” it was in 685.) 

A.D. 1421, 5th May. “An eruption at Oshima, 

with noise like thunder. The sca boiled, and the 
fish died in shoals.” 7 

A.D. 1684, 31st March. ‘ This eruption lasted 
seven years.” 

A.D. 1703, 30:h December. ‘Great earthquake 
and tidal wave; the land about Habu broke 
down, and became part of the sea.” 

A.D. 1777, August. ‘Four or five inches deep of 
ashes.” The mountain remained in a state of 
almost perpetual activity tillthe autumn of A.D 
1792. 

A.D. 1837-1857 7 

A.D. 1869.“ Only lasted four days.” 

A.D. 1876, 27th Dec. Lasted till 

A.D. 1877, oth Feb. This last erugtion is that 
ne was observed by Mess7s. Naumann and 

filne. 

Besides the ascent of the volcano, there are few 
walks in the island descrving of mention. The 
collector of ferns will, however, find numerous and 
beautiful species, not only in the cutting already al- 
luded to between Motomira and Nomashi, but a!so 
ata place called Bédsu ga Hora, t-e., “the Pricst’s 
Dell,” about a mile out of Habu in the direction of 
Sendm. <A spare day at Habu may also be devoted 
to walking along the coast toward Sendzu. Futa- 
go-yama, the double-crested mountain whose red 

ue caused by the presence of brittle lava of that 
cclour is so conspicuous from Habu, is a mere spur 
of the volcano, and hay no spccial interest. 

The carlicst expticit historical mention of Vries 
is the already quoted record of the eruption of A.1). 
O84 or GS5. We likewise read in Japancse histor- 
cal works of the banishment of disgraced nobles 





(6) 1ri—2.44 miles. 36 chd go to the v7. 

(1) Mr. Hodges, who also went up from Motomura, 
states ‘the ascent is rather difficult.” Probably, as that 
gentleman's notes were put together four and a half 
years after his visit to Vries, his memory of the cir- 
cumstances had become a little vague, for there is in 
reality no difficulty whatever. 

(8) The third and smallest cone, viz., that described 
by Messrs. Milne and Naumann as being situated in 
the interior of what is here called “‘ the present cone,” 
was (if it still exists) completely obscured. by vapour at | of sulphur fumes poisoned the plants at this time, and 
the time of my ascent. great harm was done to the vegetation. There were 

(9) The Admiralty chart, which distorts the names of | frequent subterranean rumblings, and the island was 
almost all the islands, calls Toshima ‘‘ Rio Sima,” shaken by earthquakes.” 





(?©) This date and those which followare taken from 
Dr. Naumann's already quoted paper. With regard to 
this one, he writes (in the year 1877):—"According to 
the account of the inhabitants a strong eruption began 
forty years ago, and lasted twenty years. Great massex 
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and priests to the Islands of the Idzu Group at a 
very remote period, the earliest such mention 
‘i under date A.D. 676. Indeed, Eastern 
Japan, which long lagged behind the civilization of 
the Central part of the country, was used for many 
centuries as a place of exile, and when the Eastern 
mainland provinces gradually became settled, it 
was but natural that the islands should assume 
more definitively the character of ‘penal settlements. 
It is quite a mistake to suppose that Hachijé, the 
southernmost of the group, was liar in this 
pes TOY There were exiles living on Vries Island 
as late as the end of the last century. The only 
two, however, whose names are famous are the 
Buddhist priest and ician En no Shékaku, who 
“was banished to tbe Islands Off Idzu” in the 
year 699, and the noble warrior Tametomo, who 
was banished to Vries in the year 1156, and whose 
with the bow, until his enemies caused the 
sinews of his arm to be peer co of the favourite 
tales of the warlike days apan. : 

In the reign of the Emperor Horikawa (died 
A.D. 1107), dives Vries Islanders were sent for to 
court to exhibit their skill as sorcerers, and gave 
His Majesty all satisfaction, the commom Beople 
of Oshima near Idzu [so says the native chroni- 
cles] being all skilful at divination by means of 

the shell of the tortoise.” 

- In 1643 the island first became known to Euro- 
peans, being then discovered by the Dutch navi- 
gator Martin Gerritsz Vries, who called it Barne- 
veld’s Island, but by whose own name it has since 
been designated. 

“In the period Kuwam-bun (1661-1673), officials 
were sent to the island with authority over the 
neighbouring smaller islands; but this arrange- 
ment came to anend in 1723." At present [end 
p Bhd century] the authority is vested in the 

intd priests of 


the Fujii family and in two Vil- 
lage Headmen. . 

n the period Kid-hé C716 17.95) Oe inhabitants 

of the of Sashikiji, Sendzu, and Okada 
abandoned the occupation of salt-burning for that 
of cutting fire-wood. 
81 the official Inspector of the Islands 
comman the le to shave ee aoe of 
their hair, and also their beards, a ing to the 
custom of the mainland. Thenceforward their 
ancient customs were lost,—a circumstance much 
to be regretted. Their system of names was also 
then for most part reformed.” 

It will be seen that the annals of Vries Island 
are short and-simple. Indeed, as is but natural 
in the case of so insignificant a spot, it has alwa 
remained out of the current of the history of the 
country to which it phically belongs. Hence 
doubtless the preservation during many centuries 

its inhabitants of customs that had become 

ete on the mainland. I have already alluded 

to the remnants of these peculiarities. which surviv- 
ed till a few years ago, and I propose to conclude 
this paper by some extracts from one of the Japan- 
ese works titles were mentioned at its com- 
mencement, accompanying the extracts with a few 
eluci Se ¢ work quoted from is the 
“ITdsw Kai-t6 Fii-do Ki,” or ‘Account of the 
Customs of the Islands Off Idzu,” all the historical 
or other information not contained in it, but found 
in the other native works in the present writer’s 
» having already been utilized in the 


i The Japanese author writes as 
follows af de state of Vries d in his day (latter 
part of last century) : — 

“So far as the two Villages of Niijima and 


Okada are concerned, neither the customs, nor the 
ts of the inhabitants differ in any way from 

that obtain in the province of Idzu, with 
which the maritime habits of the people bring 
them into perpetual contact. Their occupation ts 
commerce, whence the meanness of their character 
trade being considered a dishonourable eccupation 
tn old feudal Fapan}. But none of the Sashikiji, 
Sendzu, or Nomashi people have ever crossed over 
to the mainland. .They do not shave any portion 
of their heads, and use neither cue-fasteningsnor hair 
oil. They bind their hair(whichis, however, mostly 
dishevelled) which the tendrils of a sort of creeper, 
—a style of -headdress with is also followed by 
the women. The latter have not so much as an idea 





(1) Here and below I have substituted the European 
forthe Japanese date, without otherwise altering the 
Japanese author's text. 


of the existence of such things as rowge and powdcr, 
neither do even the more clderly among them shave 
their eyebrows or blacken their teeth, so that they 
present a most singular appearance. The clothing 
of both sexes is made of cotton stuff dyed dark blue 
or brown, a single garment being worn in summer 
and an additional one in winter, while a bit of 
string gencrally serves as asash. The people seem 
to be stupid, but honest. Neither men nor women 
have names properly so-called, but appear. to be 
known, for instance, as “Eastern Fourth Son,” 
“ First Son’s Third Son,” etc., the name of the 
individual’s place of residence, and his father’s or 
grandfather's appellation, being prefixed in order 
to obviate confusion. Thus the eldest son of 
Eastern Fourth Son will be called Eastern Fourth 
Son’s First Son, while his third son again will be 
Eastern Fourth Son’s First Son’s Third Son. The 
dialect, too, is hard to understand. The word for 
boy is atu, for girl amaa, for father tekko, for 
mother akko, while a husband, too, will call his wife 
akko and the wife will call her husband tekko. 
When calling upon a friend, and in eral when 
mecting each other, they say: ‘ Asa-akei kuia wa,'!2 
which signifies ‘Have you had breakfast?’ thus 
commencing by a mutual enquiry concerning food, 
after which they sit down and enter into conversa- 
tion,—a custom which must have originated in 
their poor circumstances and the esteem in which 
food was always held. The plants cultivated are 
wheat, millet, beans, dai-kon, and toes. The 
soil is fertile, but produces little, owing to bad cul- 
tivation,—a point to which I drew special attention. 
[He then goes on to speak of some medicinal trees 
that had been introduced by the government early 
in the 18th century, and continues:] The other 
trees and plants and the birds are similar to those 
on the mainland, and there is an abundance of 
wild cattle and horses, so that the people catch 
them when their own tame cattle and horses run 
short. The Sashikiji, Nomashi, and Sendzu men, 
when going out on such a chase, ride their horses 
bare-backed and fly over moor, valley, and hill as 
they might over a training ground, till they reach 
the place where the cattle or wild horses are, and, 
retaining their seat, catch hold of the animal 
by the root of the tail, or else charge at it 
and roll it over. Even when a strong bull turns 
to attack them with its horns, they are in no wise 
alarmed, but dismount, and easily overcome it by 
catching hold of its horns and pushing it down to 
the ground. Goats likewise are too numerous to be 
counted. They come down to the homesteads in 
sixes and sevens or in twenties and thirties at a 
time to devour the crops, and they wander about 
on the hills in herds of one or two hundred. They 
are all the descendants of a single pair anciently 
sent over to the island -by the government, 4nd 
whose Progeny continually increased. In the period 
Kid-hd (A.D. 1716 to 1736), two or three were 
ordered to be taken alive and sent to the Shégun,— 
a Circumstance which gave rise to the opinion that 
it would be a grave crime to kill any of them. It 
has thus come to pass that they are never dis- 
turbed, but continue to increase and flourish ever 
more and more. The only other quadrupeds are 
€ats and rats.” 

With regard to the above extract it may be 
noticed that it incidentally bears witness to the fact 
that human agency has been busy during the his- 
toric period in replenishing both the fauna and the 
flora of the island with the forms that inhabit the 
neighbouring mainland. The dog would seem to 
be the newest comer of all on Vries; for it did not 
exist there in the old Japanese writer’s day, was 
said to have been “recently introduced” at the 
time of Mr. Hodge’s visit in 1872, and is still re- 
presented by a very few specimens. I should add 
that all that I gathered during. my stay on the 
island makes me belicve that the Japanese writer’s 
statements on each of the subjects to which he 
alludes may confidently be accepted. The only 
one which may be doubted is the alleged reason 
for the prejudice against killing the goats, which it 
would be much more consonant to analogy to trace 
to the Buddhist prohibition of all life-taking than 
to the fortuitous and insufficient circumstance here 
mentioned. The great changes in manners, cus- 
toms, and speech that have taken place since his 





(13) The 47 3 & SS 3% gives it as asa-yakei kuwat- 
al the character §&, ‘‘rice” being used to write 
yakei, ; 
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day proceed from three causes, viz., the recent de- 
struction of these goats, the diminution of the cattle 
and horses, and especially the opening of the port 
of Hahu, which has turned what was before then 
the Icast accessible, and consequently the most 
old-fashioned, portion of the island into the chief 
centre of intercourse with the mainland. It will 
be observed that the Japanese author never men- 
tions the name of Habu, for the good reason that, 
as already noticed, it was not till some years after 
his time that the old crater forming the present 
basin was finally united with the sca by a passage 
deep enough to allow junks to pass in and out. 

His description of the appearance of the volcano 
in his day is brief. All he says is :— 

“The summit of Mount Mihara is about one 
chd [whether in diameter or otherwise ts left 
vague], and there is a crater about eighty feet 
deep, inside which are ever so many burnin 
streaks, whence smoke rises up and from whic 
eruptions occasionally take place. Besides this 
[he continues] Komi-zawa, Naka-zawa, and Aka- 
zawa, which were formerly three deep valleys, have 
been filled up by volcanic action, which has also 
extended even into the sea. There are many such 

laces that were anciently devastated, but which 
love now become covered with plants and trees ; 
but my enquiries concerning the details and dates. 
of eruptions did not bring to light any trustworthy 
documents bearing on the subject.” He does not 
seem to have been at the patns of consulting the 
standard histories on this point. He then goes on 
to give the dates of some eruptions that were recent 
in his own day, and to tell us that the islanders 
had formerly regarded the crater with superstitious 
reverence, and considered the volcano to be “a 
divine fire.” With good-natured rationalism he 
half jokingly acknowledges the justice of this appel- 
lation: for if this god in ancient days was a de- 
vastator who filled up fertile valleys with fava and 
laid waste the woods and fields, he might also be 
acknowledged as the cause of the gradual exten- 
sion of the island, and of its consequently in- 
creasing fitness to support a grateful population. 
With this pious sentiment the Japanese author 
closes his account of Vries Island, and it is time 
also to bring this paper to an end. 

In conclusion it may be useful to say a few words 
as to the means of reaching Vries. There is no 
steam or other lar communication, but the 
island is not difficult of access to those who do not 
mind trusting themselves on board the native craft. 
One way is to hire a fishing-boat at Misaki, 
whence, with a favourable wind, the passage to 
any of the villages on the coast can be made in a 
few hours. The price, which has apparently re- 
mained fixed for several years, is 10 yen for 
a boat with five men, or 8 yer if only four 
be engaged. The safer plan is to engage five 
men, as the current on nearing the island is 
extremely rapid, and the strength of the rowers is 
often taxed to the utmost if the wind fails or be- 
comes adverse. Another way is to take passage 
in a junk from Tdkié at a charge of from 50 sex to, 
1 yen, the , under favourable circumstances, 
being made in one day. The address to apply to 
is Reigan-Fima, Echisen Ché, Oshima-ya, Sangoré, 
while at Minami Shimbori, NiChé, Me Go Ban, Chi, 
Naité ShOjiré, information may be obtained re- 
specting junks about to sail for all the islands of 
the Idzu Group. Not infrequently the junks touch 
either at Uraga or at Misaki both on the outward 
and on the homeward way, and a of the sea- 
voyage may thus be curtailed. It is also possible 
to cross: from Shimoda or Ajiro in Idzu, while a 
final, but very expensive, alternative is to engage 
one of the little steamers that ply between Yoko- 
hama and Yokosuka. The plan [ myself pursued 
on going to the island was to hire a Sahni rbaat at 
Misaki for Habu, and on returning to take passage 
in a junk from Habu direct to Téki8. Without 
entering into unnecessary personal details, I may 
state that un both occasions my plans became the 
sport of the winds and waves, and that on neither 
did I, except by a long détour, reach the harbour 
for which I sct out. It need scarcely be added 
that the trip is not one to be recommended to 
persons unacquainted with the language, and not 
willing to put up with possible hardship. In any 
case, delays and accidents must be reckoned with. 
The best time for visiting Vries and the other 
islands of the group is the early spring; the next 
best is the winter. 
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SPRING. 
—~>—- 
RETRANSLATED FROM THE ARABIC, BY F.\W.E. 








Oh breeze of Spring ! oh breeze of Spring 
That rousest from its sleep 

The verdure of the mossy gica, 
And of the forest deep ! 


When kissed by thee, the jasmine flower 
Puts forth her tender vine: 

Oh breeze of Spring! thus softly woo 
This heart, this heart of mine. 


Return, when green with vigorous growth 
The forest branches wave, 

And thou shalt sce the jasmine droop 
Her tendrils o'er my grave. 








METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


———_»—___——_ 
For Weex Becixyinc Fripay, May 11TH 1883. 


Observatory of Daigaka, Moto-Fujicho, Hongd, Tokiyo, Japan. 
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Heavy line represents barometer. 
Light continuous line—maximum and minimum thermometers. 
So ae = represents velocity of wind. 





5. percentage of humidity. 
The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level 
of the sea. 


© Rain in Inches. ¢ Direction of Wind. : Weather. 

Maximum velocity of wind 17.7 miles per hour on Wednes- 
day at 10 p.m. : 

The highest reading of the barometer of the week was 30.063 
inches on Monday at 11 p.m., and the lowest was 29.545 inches 
oa Wednesday at 6 a.m. 

The highest temperature for the weck was 76.6 0n Wednesday, 
and the lowest was 48.7 on Friday. The maximum and minimum 
for the corresponding week of last year were 96.4 and g0.0 
respectively. 

The total amount of rain for the week was 1.§t§ inches, against 
1.946 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
—_q—___. 
IMPORTS. 
The past week has been a very quict one, Yarns 


and Shirtings being sold in small quantities, and 
prices are weaker. Other Goods call for no special 


remark, business all round being quict. 
COTTON YARNS. 


PER ritL. | 
Nos. 16 to 24,Cummon to Medium- —- $25.50 to 28.50 
Nos. 16 to 24, Good to Best- - = - 29.50 to 31.00 


Bombay, No. 20, Good to Best - 
Nos. 28 to 32, Common to Medium - 
Nos. 28 to 32, Good to Best- - 
Nos. 38to4q2  - + = =) = 35.25 to 37.75 
COTTON PIE GOODS. 
PER PIECE. 
Grey Shirtings—S{B, 38} to 39inches - $1.70 to 2.17} 
Grey Shirtings—oB, 38} to 45 inches - 1.90 to 2.45 


e 25.50 to 28.25 
= 33.25 to 32.25 
- 33.00 to 35.25 


T. Cloth—7B, 24 yards, 32 inches-  - 1.45 to 1.55 
Indigo Shirting—13 yards, 44 inches - 1.55 to 1.62} 
Prints—Assorted, 24 yards, 30 inches - 1.10 to 2.40 


PER YARD. 
0.07 to 0.09 
- PER Pisce, 

1.15 to 1.40 


Cotton——Italians and Sateens Black, 32 
Reds—2 t:) 
Terk Redes al 24 yr 0 
Turkey Reds—2} to 2]f, 24 yards, 30 
inches - - - - - « 
Turkey Reds—3B, 24 yards, 30 inches - 1.70 to 1.82} 
Velvets—Black, 35 yards,22inches - 6.00 to 6.75 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches - 0.72} to 0.80 
Taffachefas, 12 yards, 43 inches - = 1.75 to 2.07} 
WOOLLENS. 


Plain Orleans, 40-32 yards, 32 inches - $3.S0 to 5-25 
Figured Orleans, 29-31 yards, 31 inches- 3.25 to 4.00 


1.45 to 1.60 


Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 30 inches- _- 0.18 too. 
Mousselinesde Laincs—Crape, 24 yards, aot 
30 inches - (7 (= = = 0.14) to0.15$ 
Mousselines de Laines—Itajime, 24 
goinches - - - = 0.18} tv.0.26 
Mousselines de 


Laines—Yuzen, 24 


arene 
— E56 ii eT 4a) 
Gloths—Presilente’ss ; SGinches = - 


0.30 to 0.37} 
0.30 to 045 
0.40 to 0.50 


Cloths—Union, 54 i - 0.30 too.55 ° 
Blankets—Scariect : Green, 6 to si, 
per - - - 2 + 035 too40 
IRON. 
: PER PICeL. 
Flat Bars,dinch- - - ~ ~~ $2.60 to2. 
Flat Bass, }inch- = = 2 e+ 2.95 tans 
Round and square up tofinch - - 2.95 to 3.05 
Nailrod, assorted- = = = = 2.25 to. 2.50 
Nailrod, small size - - + + 2.75 to3.c0 
KEROSENE. 


Some small sales have been made during the 
past week, but prices realized have not transpired. 
The Market continues to be depressed, and 
dealers only offer at the undermentioned quota- 
tions. The Guy C. Goss has arrived with 54,500 
cases, making our present Stock about 483,000 
cases. : 


PER CASE. 
Dewee - = - += + + ~-$1.80 
Other brands - - - - = 1.70 to1.72 
SUGAR. 


Sales small, but no change in values. Stocks 
accumulating and floating cargocs to arrive. 


PER PICTL, 
White, No.1 - - - - -S.s0to 
White, No.2 - - - -s - = 8.00 to 8.50 
White,No.3 -  - + - - + 7.23t08.00 
White,No.g -  - - + = = 6.25t06.75 
White,No.5 - - + + + = 5.25to 5-50 
Brown Formosa - =) - == 3.80 to 3.90 





EXPORTS. 
SILK. 

The Market has been more active during the week 
now ending, Settlements reaching 270 piculs at 
former quotations. There is a report that the crop 
in North China is damaged by bad weather, but 
nothing certain is known, and all may yet be well. 
On the other hand, reports from Canton are 
favourable, and a full first crop of 3,000 bales is 
looked for there. In Japan we have no complaints 
up to the present. - Export to date reaches 26,780 


gle 


bales, and the Godar<ry, to-morrow, is expected to 
take an avcrage shipment. 


Hanks—No.rand2-  - - - + Nome 

Hanks—No.2 - - + + + + $310 to 520 
Hanks—No.2}- = - - © = g8oto 4g 
Hanks—No 3 and Inferiorn- - - - 430to 460 
Filatures—Extra- - = - - +2 © Gyo to Gc 
Filatures—No. 1, 10 to 13 - - - - G30 to 630 
Filatures—No.1,1yto1G- - - + 6250635 
Filatures—No. 2- - - - - = §$y0 to 600 
Kakedis—Fxtra- - + - - = 62040630 
Kakedas—No. 1- + + - + = sgotoGvo 
Kakedas—No.2 + + + + = Shoto570 
Kakedas—Inferior - - - - + 450t0520 
Hamatsky—1 and 2 - xe. - - = 450 to 460 
Hamatsky—3 aml Inferior- - - + 3S0to420 


TEA. 

A considerable business has been done since our 
last report at somewhat easier rates for the finer 
grades, but the choice sorts, being in small supply, 
are held for full prices. Settlements during the 
interval are 10,225 piculs, viz. :—Fine 4,545, Finest 
4:395» Choice 1,075, and Choicest 210 piculs. The 
cargo despatched by the steamship City of Peking, 
on the 15th instant, comprised 842,686lbs. Tea 
from this port, viz. :—455,484lbs. for New York, 
235,687 Ibs, for Chicago, 6,778Ibs. for Detroit, 
110,969 Ibs. for San Francisco, and 33,768 Ibs. for 
Canada. The steamers Gléeuavon and Pembroke- 
shire are loading for New York, vid China ports ; 
the former at 75 shillings, and the latter at 70 
shillings per ton of 40 cubic fcet, and both are 
promised immediate despatch. 

QUOTATIONS. 
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EXCHANGE. 

Another quiet weelehas to be recorded in Ex- 
change. Banks were closed for holidays on 16th, 
17th, and 13th instant, and on resumption of 
business, to-day, rates have again slightly declined. 
Quotations are :-— 


Sterling—Bank Billsondemand -  - = - 37} 
Sterling—Rank 4 months’ sight -" - -37 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight- - - 3/8 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ aght- - = - 3 S$ 
On Pars—Bank sight- - = + +4. 

On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight - - 4.67 . 

* On Hongkong—Bank sight-  - - -o0,0dis. 
On HongkongPrivate 10 days’ sight - - foodis. 
gia Ratsare cat: 22 

jai—Pnivate 10 days’ - : 
On New Vork——Bank Bills on Cemand - ee 
On New York—Private yo days’ - . + SS} 


On San Frarciseq—Rank Bills ad -S 
On San Franciace—Private yo days’ aight - sot 
KINSATSU QUOTATIONS. 


The following table shows the rate of the day, 
and the fluctuation during the past week :-— 





Monday, May rgth ......cccccccsscsseeceeceeceeees 136 
Tuesday, May 15th ........... soddessteseeaecerecaces 1362 
Wednesday, May 16th ..........c0scccssceesssees 134 
Thursday, May roth ...........06. ee eddedusessss 1342 
Friday, Ma yi TSUN .ccscacececsoctacsesesdscsaccntedece 134. 
Saturday, May rgth ......... soicecsascanesascaced 133 





SHIPPING. | 
Some further business was done coastwise during 


‘| the week, but at nominal rates; the Auguste, 


Hieronymus, and Valparaiso all left for Nagasahi, 
there to load for various destinations; the Sybil 
sailed on the 18th instant, with a cargo of table 
rice on ship’s account: the steamship Breconshire 
sailed on the 18th instant, for London, via Kobe 
and ports, coming into collision with, and sinking 
the Treaty Point Lightship on her way out of har- 
bour. For New York, vid Suez Canal, the Pem- 
brokeshire and Glenavon are in port waiting, and 
others are shortly expected. 
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RE. P. & W. BALDWIN, 


ae PLaTe axp Sneet Iron MANUFACTURERS. 


Vorks :—\Wilden, near Stourport ; Seaiiéa| z 


near = pais: ; Horsley Field, Wolverhampton. 
London Office 4, Corbet Court Gracechurch 
Street, E.C. 

For-the excelJence of our Manufactures, we 
have received following AWARDS :— 
* Vienna Exhibition, 1873, Diploma of Merit. 
South African Exhibition, 1877, Gald Medal. 
Paris’Exhibition, 1878, Gold Medal.® 
Sydney Exhibition, 1879, First-class Diploma. 
Melbourne Exhibition, 1881, First-class Award. 

© The ONLY ONE awarded to any Tin Plate Manufacturer. 
Sole Export Agent—Brooxer, Dore & Co,, 

Corbet Court, London, E.C. 
May 1st, 1883. : 


NOTICE. 


HE “JAPAN DAILY MAIL” is now the | 


largest newspaper published in Japan. 
The paper .is issued every morming and im- 
mediately delivered in the Settlement and Bluff. 
A new rate of charges for Advertisements has 
been devised on a very modcrate scale, and the 
Paper has a good and increasing circulation. 
The “ Japan Dairy Matt” is the only Mom- 
ing Paper published in Yokohama in the 


-| English language, and is the only English paper 


delivered at placés of Business during Office 

Hours on the day of publication. - Advertisers 

will therefore see, that the “ Japan Datty Matt” 

offers unusual facilities for public announce- 

ments. 

OFFICE, 72, Main Street, YOKOHAMA. 
Yokohama, rst May, 1883. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


S* ALL CAPITALISTS, wishing to establish 


a business, should sec if there is an open- 
ing for a Mineral Water Manufactory in their 


District. All information and recipes for the 
purpose of making Lemonade, Soda Water, &c., 
is given, previous knowledge is not necessary. 
The demand for these drinks is so much on the 
increase in all parts of the world, that the outlay 
for the machinery in all cases leads to a pro- 
fitable and safe business. Catalogue forwarded 
frec, on application to 
BARNET & FOSTER, Engincers, 
' 23¢, Forston Street, London, N. 
May ist, 1883. 








acfarlane’s Castings. 


Plain and Ornamental for Rain Water and Building purposes. 


Railings, Standards, Fountains, 
Gates, W.H.Basins, Lamps, 
Balconies, Urinals, Spandrils, 
Panels, Closets, Columns, 
Stairs, Dust Bins, Windows, 


DECORATIVE TREATMENT BY PAINTING AND GILDING. 


FIRST CLASS AWARD 


INTERNATIONAL SANITARY 


Illestrated Catalogue, Price List, and Estimates on application. 
WALTER MACFARLANE & CO., GLASGOW. 


Architectaral, Sanitary and General Ironfounders. 
CONTRACTORS by Appointment to Her Majesty's War Department, 


PRIZE 








*MEOAL 1676 


OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Gold 


Verandahs, 
Covered Ways, 
Bandstands, 
Conservatories, 
Structures. 


EXHIBITION. 


i] a very setreshing 


, PHILADELPHIA 
7 “EXHIBITION 





FCABINET GLASS PAPER ECd 
— ~~ WELLINGTON. EMERY.& BLACK. LEAD MILLS: 


‘mer LONDON; —morioes 





Google 


vold ecen 
ane wie the aires 
s Trade Mark, a 





OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Medal, 
OSEPH GILLOTT's STEEL PENS. Paris, 
‘OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. 1878. 
May rst, 1883. 


WS. & E. ATKINSON’ Se 


PERFUMERY, | 


H cclebrated for nat, fo of th best : 


Prive Medal, tesleding Lenton, 
Vienna, 
‘YY GOLD MEDAL—PARIS, 1878, 


S Two caver BACDALS AND “FIRST ORDER GF MERIT,” 


MELBOURNE, 1881. 


quality only. 
_ ATKINSON'S FLORIDA | WATER, 
ATKINSON'S. g QUININE Hi HATA LON LOTION, 
i euuene ae 


o beatahy 


acewemet <<con hase. 
se ATKINSON'S 


ETHEREAL L ESSENCE OF F LAVENDER, 


1 ‘ATRUNGnNS WarTe Rese TOUT VusceAE, 
4 @ pew and in Toilet 


Perfame for the 
Mo aertenls WHITE ROSE TOOTH PASTE, 
tre Sreaghons tho W World, and of he OF 


J- & B. pean 


.24, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, Ww. 


PRICE LIST FREE ON ON APPLICATION, 


ecunterfeite by o! that each article IR 


Rose” ca a <7: 


P 3, 
Figted at Pub reed & for the Propricror, - 72, Main Street, _ 


Yokohama.—Saturpay, 


James Ectacurr Beare, of 


May 19, 1333. No. 106, Lluff, 


THE 


Sayan eekly Tail, 


A REVIEW OF 


JAPANESE COMMERCE, POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND ART. 





No. 4. Vov. I.] 


CONTENTS. 


Leapiwo Agniciss: 


Mersoaococicat Reroar. 


Com mGrctat INTELLIGENCE oo.......cccseccscceseeseseesseserssessessesereseees os 


The Japan Weekly Mail. 


“ FAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE PouRRA!”’ 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
V is i for insertion in the ‘ JAPAN 





is in 

Weexcy Mai,” must be authenticated by the name 

and address of - aut not for eseeaiee, but = 
guarantee of ‘aith. Itis particularly requested 

all letters on bysiness be addressed to the MANAGER, 

hat literary 


and Cheques be made ble to same ; and ¢! 
coutributions he addressed to the Epitor. 








Yoxonama: Sarurpay, May 267TH, 1383. 








BIRTH. 

On May 23rd, at No. 85, Club-street, Yokohama, the 

wife of Captain JouN STEEDMAN, of a son. 
DEATH. 

On the 22nd of April, at the residence of his brother, 
Commodore E. Simpson, United States Navy, 1,737 Pine- 
street, Philadelphia, Cnarces Ripcery Simpsox, of 
New York city, and late of Japan, aged 42 years. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Tue Postmaster General has published his 
Eleventh Report, the period referred to being 
the year ending June 30th, 1882. The figures 
it sets forth are satisfactory. The revenue and 
expenditure were 1,660,896 yex and 1,470,913 
sen respectively. Looking back to the reports 
of previous years, the former figure shows an in- 
crease of 16.6 per cent. over the revenue of 1881 
and of 41.5 percent. over that of 1880, while the 
same comparison for the expenditure gives in- 
creases of g and 34.7. The correspondence 
between the estimated and actual figures for the 
period under review is remarkable, the difference 
in the case of the revenue being only 725 yen, 
and in that of the expenditure, 93 ye, both in 
favour of the actual figures. The aggregate 
number of letters, newspapers, &c., transmitted 
during the year was 96,915,235, being an in- 
Crease of 16.4 and 40.6 per cent. over the figures 
for 1881 and 1889 respectively. ‘The mail routes 
were increased by 497 miles (English) during 
the twelve-month, thus bringing the total mileage 
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up to 48,972; while 350 post offices, 3,821 
stamp agencies, and 3,721 street letter-boxes 
were established, the resulting totals being 5,169 
post offices and receiving agencies, 9,105 stamp 
agencies, and 8,385 letter-boxes, or a grand 
total of 22,665 mail receptacles of all kinds. 
Since the publication of the last Report six 
foreign countries have been admitted into the 
Postal Union—namely, Colombia, Barbadoes, 
St. Vincent, Hawaii, and Nicaragua. A Con- 
vention for an exchange of money-orders between 
Japan and Great Britain was concluded and came 
into operation on October rt, 1881, and it is 
expected that similar conventions will shortly be 
signed with France, the United States of Ame- 
rica and Germany, On the other hand, the 
Japanese Postal Agencies have been abolished 
at Chefoo, Chinkiang, Hankow, Ningpo, Foo- 
chow, Newchwang, Kiukiang, and Tientsin. 


laid down for British officials, namely to defend 
English interests and make them triumphant at 
all costs, in preference to the French policy of 
rsacrificing everything to the necessity of avoid- 
ing complications, he nevertheless did not fail 
to win constantly increasing confidence from the 
Mikado and his Ministers. It is highly to the 
credit of Japanese officials that they are able to 
appreciate merit even when its display is effected 
at the expense of their own country. Hopes 
have been expressed that a diplomat of M. Tri- 
cou’s ability will not be confined to such a nar- 
row field as China and Japan, but, while fully 
endorsing the wish, we observe with satisfaction 
that, according to the latest news from China, 
the French Envoy will not be altogethet without 
a worthy antagonist. The Grand Secretary Li 
Hung-chang has been placed in diplomatic and 
military charge of the Tongking bestmess, and 
the Grand Secretary Li is an official of some 
stature, both morally and physically. 









































e e 
From January 1881 the minimum amount 


received on deposit in the Post Office Savings 
Banks was changed ftom 3 to 10 sen, and the 
consequence was that the number of deposits 
during the year under review decreased 17.5 per 
cent. as compared with the preceding year, 
while the total amount deposited increased 18.8 
per cent., the aggregate being 746,811 yen. 
The sum on deposit at the end of the year was 
943-767 yen. The number of depositors during 
the twelve month decreased by 657, the total 
figure being 20,923. The whole number of de- 
positors at the end of the year was 42,919, the 
average amount deposited by each individual 
being 12.69 ye, and the average amount of each 
deposit 3.38 yn. These figures are not by any 
means remarkable in themselves, but when 
considered in connection with the relations 
between the pcople and their rulers fifteen or 
even ten years ago, they afford a very satisfactory 
index of the former's growing faith in the 
security of property. 





Tue immediate effect of the new Press Regula- 
tions, which require that all newspaper proprie- 
tors shall lodge with the police bureaus sums 
varying from 200 to 1,000 yea by way of secu- 
rity, has been to cause the suspension of fifteen 
journals and periodicals. Of these some were 
of such a nature .that their discontinuance is a 
matter for congratulation, but others, to the 
number of nine, were publications devoted 
entirely to the interests of science, commerce, or 
religion, and it is felt that their suppression is 
an incontrovertible proof of the unnecessary and 
unwise harshness of the new regulations. Per- 
haps the best that can be said is that all restraints 
upon freedom of speech, however necessary they 
may be rendered by considerations of public 
tranquillity, must inevitably betray some injustice 
in their application. It is hoped that since the 
new Press Laws cannot have been designedly 
framed to bring about this result, steps will be 
speedily taken to exempt from their scope all 
publications which are entirely of a scientific or 
commercial character. 


Tue French Representative in Tokiyo, M. 
Tricou, sailed ‘on Sunday, zoth instant, for 
China, having been directed to proceed thither 
on a special mission in connection with the 
Tongking imbroglio. Owing apparently to an 
unfortunate combination of causes, M. Tricou's 
foreign colleagues were prevented from coming 
to sce him off, but about ten of his countrymen 
and some strangers accompanied him to the 
Hatoba. M. Tricou’s career in Japan has 
been more than ordinarily successful, for al- 
though—as a French local contemporary has 
graphically explained—he followed the lines 





Mx. Astox, H.B.M.’s Consul for Kobe, has 
been for some time in Korea, vhere he is 
understood to be negotiating a practicable 
tariff and making other arrangements pre- 
paratory to the ratification of the treaty. No 
official intelligence of his doings reaches the 
public, but if we may judge from allusions 
contained in Japanese letters, he has succeeded 
in establishing very friendly relations with the 
Ministers of the hermit kingdom. Indeed, it 
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could scarcely be otherwise, for Mr. Aston 
brings to his task exceptional qualifications—a 
remarkable knowledge of the Korean language, 
unwearying ‘patience, and excellent tact. We 
have before remarked’ that among Englishmen 
the study of Korean has been hitherto confined 
to three gentlemen, Messrs. Aston, Satow, and 
Chamberlain, of whom the first commenced his 
labours in this dircction fully six years ago, 
when the prospects of intercourse with the 
people of the peninsula were of the most remote 
description. Strangers are very fond of attribut- 
ing the ascendency of British influence in the 
Orient to an uncompromising policy and a 
liberal use, or, at all events, exhibition, of 
force. They would be much nearer the truth if 
they attributed that ascendency to the fact 
that English interests are generally served by 
men who, like Mr. Aston, combine the temper 
of an earnest student with thé practical qualitics 
of a shrewd official. 
ee 

Speaking of Japanese letters and Mr. Aston, 
a correspondent of the Choya Shimbun secently 
contributed the following interesting intelligence 
to the columns of that journal :— 

On the rst April, the King caused a banquet to be 
given to the jzpancee Minister, and Messrs. Aston and Ma, 
the Chine&e Minister, through the officers of the Board for 
Fereign Commerce. The menu was a mixture of European 
asd: Korean cookery, and the spread took place at the 
country villa of Mr. Min Youg-ik, and under the direction 


of Mr. Kim Ok-kuyu. The Japanese Minister pro 
the ; health of the Sovereign,’’ saying that he 
saw a great element in the entertainment conducive to the 
of mutual friendship and esteem between Korea and 
Powers, and the consequent expansion of trade ; 
as she enjoys the protection of China, there is no doubt 
she will speedily advance in strength and wealth; and 
Engiand and Japan will be anxious to take steps to 
encourage such progress. Then Mr. Aston spoke enthusi- 
astically about the friendship that had been established 
between E and Korea. The Chinese Minister and 
Korean officials arose and warmly thanked the kers. 
On the 1oth of the same month, Mr. Pak entertained the 
above three representatives at his residence. The occasion 
was enlivened by the presence of native female musicians, 
who performed on guitea number of different instruments. 
This being the first “occasion on which native female 
musicians have appeared at any banquet given to foreigners, 
much curiosity was felt. The affair was not, however, 
without a somewhat my episode. Whilst the mern- 
ment was at its height, a subordinate officer brought the 
news that the Cabinet had decided to dismiss the host fram 
the Government, and tnat Min Thai-ho had forvarded a 
memonal to the throne desting Si seventeen matters, and 
advising the abandonment of the publication of the proposed 
journal. Mr. Pak was not annoyed by the intelligence at 
all, and conducted himself most sociably. 
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Tux apprehensions which we expressed some 
time ago with reference to the prospects of the 
silk crop this season, are Teceiving confirmation. 
‘News from the principal silk producing districts, 
Joshiu, Koshiu, Shinshiu, is to the effect that a 
serious mortality exists among the worms and 
that the crop is consequently expected to be 
fifty per cent. short of last year's yield. 


Tue only bright spot in the commercial horizon, 
so far as foreigners are concerned, is the look-. 
out of the tea-trade, and even there, the gain is 
at the cost of the Japanese producer who has 
been at length compelled to adapt his prices to 
the depressed state of the American market. 


A rgcorp of conflagrations in Tokiyo shows that 
during the period comprised between January 
1879 and January 1883, there were no less than 
1,361 fires in the city, and the number of houses 


l buried down was 21,525. 


The average, there- 
fore, was 349 fires and 5,381 houses destroyed 
every year. The current year has a much better 
record, but looking at these figures, one ceases 
to be surprised at the old Japanese aphorism 
which said that to live in Yedo a man must be 
quite indifferent to being burned out. 





Japanese trade with Korea during 1882 is ex- 
pressed by the following figures :— 






Exports, commodities......-..-- 1,587,682 yen. 
Exports, specie ........+--+s+++8 74,746 yen. 
Imports, commodities.......-.--- 1,202,495 yen. 
Imports, specie ..........0-s0-e00+8 578,135 yen. 





In the course of an elaborate article on paper 
hangings, a Massachusetts newspaper, while 
acknowledging the skill which Japan has sud- 
denly developed in this branch of industry, com- 
plains of the lack of genuine taste in the 
specimens sent from this country. ‘ Their 
distorted conceits,” it says, ‘‘and unique com- 
binations of color are not destined to more than 
a temporary popularity anywhere outside of 
Japan.” This js criticism entirely misapplied, 
as the writer would have discovered if he had 
reasoned a little upon the facts evidently within 
his knowledge. “Indeed,” he adds, “when a 
Yankee originates any device so odd that he 
does not care to father it himself, he dubs it 
‘Japanese.’” Undoubtedly ;—and the strong 
probability is that all the ‘distorted conceits” 
and “unique combinations "—whatever the 
latter, may be—which offended the fastidious 
American, eye may be traced to this very “ odd- 
ness ” of Yankce invention, which ventures upon 
rash and preposterous experiments, and then, like 
Macbeth, afraid to think what it has done, 
shifts the responsibility to this distant and much- 
enduring land. Under any circumstances, paper 
hangings are produced here solely in obedience 
to a foreign demand, and must necessarily be in 
conformity with what is required by foreign 
taste. If they are not popular “outside of 
Japan” they cannot be popular anywhere. In 
fact, they would have no raison défre. They 
are not used by Japanese at all, excepting in the 
few cases where houses are furnished and 
decorated in European style. We are not, of 
course, referring to the small-sized papers, used 
chiefly for /usuma and the like, for that sort 
would hardly ever be exported ; but to the richly 
gilded leather and velvct imitations of recent 
manufactere, which are quite unequalled in 
breadth and splendour of effect. It is somewhat 
singular that a country where simplicity is the 
rule, in interior adornment, and where the 
massive magnificence of the heavy wall paper 
would be wholly out of place, should have taken 
a start in this particular enterprise ; which is 
much more suggestive of Moorish luxury and 
opulence. The Moors, indeed, were the first 
fabricators of the article, and examples still 
exist in Spain which date back more than three 
centuries, and which curiously resemble the 
finest examples of modern workmanship. The 
industry was transferred later to Holland, and 
gradually extended into Frante and Italy. But 
it died out, and in its revival, the Japanese 
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seem to have taken a distinct lead. If they 
maintain it with due artistic care and integrity, 
they may find in it a very profitable addition to 
their export trade. 
; e e 

As with paper-hangings, so has it been with 
all conceivable things, ever since the existence 
of Japan became known, and its availability as 
the home of the impossible was discovered. 
For the past three centuries, whenever inven- 
tions, contrivances, fabulous conceits, artistic 
enormities, and mechanical monstrosities have 
been found incompatible with a credible origin 
in more familiar places, the simple device of 
attributing them to Japan has been employed,— 
and generally with succes. It suited Swift, 
exactly, when hunting for a connecting ground 
between the realities of travel and the wild 
fantasies of Gulliver's exploration, to send his © 
hero to Japan by the route of practical naviga- 
tion, and start him off afresh vsd the air line of 
imagination. As a field for riotous satire, where 
fictitious incidents could be clothed with a thin 
semblance of truthfulness, the same author 
utilized this country in every direction. Through 
successive generations, the builders of romance 
have sought here a refuge for marvels which 
could elsewhere find no natural growth or habi- 
tation. To the purveyor of theatrical wonders, 
Japan has been a constant and unvarying 
resource. He need shrink from no extravag- 
ance, hesitate at no defiance of the laws of the 
universe, recoil before no violation of the social, 
zesthetic, or moral veracities, so long as Japan 
might be the canvas of his caricatures or the 
platform for his fanfoccini displays. That the 
same principle is carried down to lower depths, 
should be no matter for surprise. The artisan 
who sets up for an original genius, turns out 
some piece of vulgarity which shocks even an 
uncultivated popular sense, and finally realizes 
his blunder, is of course delighted to rid him- 
self of the responsibility by calling it Japanese. 
Sqon we may hear, or ought to hear, the voice 
of some Roland in these isles,—no matter of 
which sex,—crying plaintively, “Oh, Spirit of 
my country’s ingenuity, what horrors are per- 
petrated in thy name!” Horrors, indeed; but 
there is a wholesome Icsson in them, all the 
same, even for the Japanese themselves. 


TravELLers of Mr. Pigeon’s stamp, who get 
themselves inoculated with the fever of fault- 
finding so soon as they land in Yokohama, have 
gencrally a great deal to say about the want of 
considcration,—not to call it inhumanity,— 
shown in the employment of Jef/os who overtax 
their strength by running excessive distanccs at 
immoderate speed. No doubt the practice is 
injurious, and many would be glad to sce it 
discontinued ; though it may be questioned 
whether men of Japanese habits of life, dict, - 
ete., are so liable to evil consequences therefrom 
as natives of Western countries similarly em- 
ployed. It may not, perhaps, be known by all 
that the custom so frequently deprecated hcre, 
was common enough throughout Europe at the 
beginning of this century, and wag not altogether 
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discontinued forty years ago. The word ‘ foot- 
man,” applied to a particular class of domestics, 
originated with the fashion of keeping men ser- 
vants to run before the carriage of the master 
or mistress. Not far from the Marquis of 
Lansdowne’s residence, in Berkeley Square, there 
was, a few years ago, an cld public-house called 
“The Running Footman,” the sign of which was 
decorated with the figure of a man in livery, 
staff in hand, trotting briskly along.a highway. 
Possibly this memorial of a former usage, which 
must have been well in “the ficlds ” at the time 
it was built, still stands amidst the more modern 
structures that grew up about it. At any rate, it 
cannot be forgotten. ‘The Duke of Qucensbury 
was attended, on his drives abroad, as late as 
1809 by a body of these “ running footmen,” 
each of whom carricd a pole tipped with a 
hollow ball, in which light refreshment was kept. 
The footmen of to-day continue to wield the 
long stick, but get their refreshments from other 
repositories. A thoroughly trained runner, one 
hundred years since, was expected to get over 
seven miles an hour, on an average, and would 
undertake his sixty miles a day; and the best 
performances of Japanese de//os do not surpass 
these rates. It is curious to observe that writers 
of that period express nearly the same views on 
the subject as the critical visitors to tucir country. 
Ont lady speaks of the couriers as “these 
unhappy people,” and states that ‘“ they seldom 
live above three or four years, and generally die 
of consumption. Fatigue and disease are 
painted in their pallid and drawn features.” 
But the effects of the habit are not portrayed 
as so painful or destructive in a description of 
the King of Saxony’s ex/ourage in 1845. One 
of his running heralds was ‘a tall, thin, white- 
haired old man, six feet high, about seventy 
years of age, but as lithe asadeer... Behind 
him, one on each side of the road, came his two 
sons, handsome, tall young fellows,” etc, The 
appearance of these retainers is highly lauded, 
and not a word is said of discase or fatigue. 
The most remarkable achievements of English 
or Scotch footmen, that we find on record, are 
those of the servant of the Earl of Home, who 
went to Edinburgh and back, thirty-five miles 
each way, in one night; of the Duke of Lauder- 
dale's courier, who ran from Lethington to 
Thirlstane, fifteen miles across the Lamme- 
moor hills and back, between the laying of a 
cloth for dinner and the serving of the meal ; and 
of Lord Berkeley's man, who, for the needs of 
an invalid, went from Callowdon to London, 
remained one night at a physician’s house, and 
returned with medicine, having traversed one 
hundred and forty-eight mites in less than forty- 
two hours from the time of starting,—including 
the stoppage in London. This excels ‘any 
Japanese exploit of which we remember to 
have heard,—and the reward for it was quite in 
Japanese form, viz., asuit of new clothes. The 
standing boast of the best British runners was, 
that on a long journcy they could beat a horse. 
But all these deeds would sink into insignifi- 
cance beside the alleged marvels of the Peruvian 
“‘chasquis,” or runners for the Incas, if the 
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Storics tolil of them could be credited. Prescoti 
notes the report that they carried cespatches 
one hundred and fifty miles a day. Supposing 
that they did so, they must have availed them- 
selves of the currents of rivers along their course, 
or possibly descended mountain sides with the 
tremendous velocity of the Swedish skee-sliders. 





Two of Hurper's recent illustrations are, 
accidentally and unintentionally, very suggestive 
of Japanese associations. A landscape in the 
April magazine is so thoroughly characteristic of 
the sea-coast scenery in this neighborhood that 
it might well have been copied from a photograph 
of some familiar shore and hillside. A plain 
wooden fence, in a style of ordinary Japancse 
workmanship, surrounds the comer of an en- 
closure which might be a burial ground, and 
which is sheliered by the spreading branches of 
precisely such pine trees as are the pride of the 
Tokaido or the Nikko avenues. The only 
pathway visible is flagged in simple Japanese 
fashion, and the shrubbery resembles the sparse 
grov:th common to this soil. The glimpse of 
ocean, partly shut in by a contiguous promontory, 
is like that of many an inlct along the coast of 
Yedo Bay, and the aimosphere is of the purity 
which seems to belong especially to these islands. 
But the fyures contradict the theory. They are 
unmistakeably European, and not easily re- 
conciteable with Japanese surroun:lings. The 
second engraving is a portrait of Porfirio Diaz, 
ex-I'resident of Mexico, so exactly like one of 
the most popular members of the Ministry at 
Tokio as to be easily mistaken for his ‘‘counter- 
feit presentment ~ by all who know him. Another 
of J/arper's latest publications Contains an ex- 
cellént series of cuts, full of humor and unusually 
faithful in detail, designed to illustrate a versitied 
narrative of what brought about the tailless 
condition of the Japanese cat. The legend. 
however, unlike the pictures, has no local color, 
an: disappoints the expectation created by the 
expert delineator. 





It is impossible to read the report of any public 
discussion upon the manufacture of sugar, 
without mentally reverting to the decline of this 
industry in Japan, and the possible prospect of 
its revival. Whatever ingenuity may be wasted 
in the manipulation of details, there remain 
always the two stubborn facts that enough sugar 
was made here twenty years ago to satisiy all 
the wants of the people ; and that upwards of 
three million dollars are now annually expended 
for the import of the article. Undoubtedly there 
are few subjects upon which more contradictory 
opinions have been expressed. In almost every 
country where the growin of rich sugar-bearing 
plants is not profuse, it has been found next to 
impossible to induce farmers cr manufacturers 
to consider the question. “Yet the sugar pro- 
duct, when once firmly established, has always 
proved a prolific source of national wealth. 
The history of its introduction into France, at 
the beginning of this century, has almost 2 
romantic interest, notwithstanding the proverbial 
dullness of everything connected; or supposed to 
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Le connected with the science of political 
economy. The extraction of sugar from beets 
had almost to be forced upon the French people, 
and now the goverment revenue from that 
source amounts to many millions a vear. - It is 
the same with Germany and other European 
naticns. But this is not a new starr. We ob- 
serve, however, that a serious proposition has 
been made in the Massachusetts legislature, to 
encourage the beet sugar interest by authority 
of the State. This proposition was at first met 
with the usual apathy, although it was shown 
that New Jersey and Illinois, by exteuding a 
tritling aid, had created within a few years a 
froduct of 350,000 pounds in the former, and 
of 150,000 pounds in the latter. - It was sub- 
sequently decided that further investigation 
shouid be made. That is what would be desir- 
zble in this country. We should be glad of 
statistical information as to the gradual falling 
of of the manufacture since the advent of 
foreigners, and the increase of the supply from 
abroad. If in a soil like that of New Jersey or 
Massachusetts the’ growth can be made pro- 
fitable, it should surely thrive in Japan. It may 
not be understood, for the moment, whether 
beet-root, or cane. or sorghum is best suited to 
the possibilities of the country,—that could be 
afterwards ascertained ; but an examination into 
the causes of the virtual extinction of an in- 
dustry which is said to have flourished less than 
a quarter of a century ago, could not be out of 
price, and might lead to valuable results. 





News comes from Siam that the project of a 
canal thrcught the Isthmus of Kraw is regarded 
unfavorably by the French engineers appointed 
to examine and report upon the locality. The 
traffic is net, and for many years may not be, 
sudicient to warrant the estimated outlay. It is 
only where the mighty rush of Western commerce 
needs new or improved highways, that such 
enterprises can be remunerative. Japan, although 
her cities are netted with small canals, wiil never 
be a field for the extensive operations of a De 
Lesseps; not alone because she is outside of the 
greatest mercantile routes, but because she is 
already too well cut up by nature to need further 
artificial divisions. Most of the heavy works of 
this kind now in progress are on the North 
American continent, the bisection of the Isthmus 
of Cerinth being, we believe the only important 
one in Europe. This, it is expected, will be 
finished within four years, the line being less 
than five miles in length. Its dimensions are 
similar to those of the Sucz water-way,—72 feet 
wide and 26 feet deep,—and it will shorten 
the vorage from ports in the Adriatic to the 
Archipelago by 135 miles. The Panama canal 
is an object of great maritime interest in America, 
but the statements concerning it are so contra- 
dictory that little credence is given either to its 
advocates or its opponents. It seems certain 
that the work is steadily going on, the agent of 
M. de Lesseps reporting, at last accounts, six 
thousand laborers in active employment, and a 
daily outlay of thirty thousand dollars. This 
speculation is not encouraged by the United 
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States Government, which, if well disposed to 
any passage through the Isthmus of Panama, 
prefers the Nicaragua scheme, as supported by 
General Grant. Nest in magnitude to the 
Central American undertaking is the cutting 
across the northern part of Florida, by which a 
saving of much time is promised, together with 
the avoidance of the dangerous navigation around 
the peninsula. Natural water-courses so facilitate 
this project that only 50 miles of the 150 to be 
followed will require artificial excavation. The 
cost will be $60,000,000 at the most,—all of 
which, it is hopefully calculated, will be regained 
in less than four years from the commencement 
of trafic. The width of this canal will be 100 
feet, at the surface, and the depth 20 fect, at 
low tide. A minor speculation is the contem- 
plated severance of Cape Cod, Massachusetts, 
from the main land, which can be accomplished 
in four years, and will save 140 miles of difficult 
New England coasting. Finally, an old plan 
for connecting Delaware and Chesapcake Bays 
has been revived, the principal part of the funds 
required, $8,000,000, having been subscribed in 
France. The opening will be 170 feet wide 
and 27 feet deep at low water, and its utility in 
cheapening communication between several large 
cities,—as Baltimore, Philadephia, and Wilming- 
ton,—is plainly demonstrable. This is the era 
of industrious canal building. At no previous 
period has so much money been invested in these 
generally useful, though sometimes extremcly 


speculative, enterprises. 


Ow the 12th of April, the Kingdom of Italy 
resumed the specie payments which circum- 
stances compelled her to suspend seventeen 
years ago. At that period her credit was low, 
and the national requirements could be met only 
by the issue of a paper currency. The enemies 
of the new consolidated nation were loud in 
protestations that she could never redeem her 
obligations, and not a few declared she had no 
honest intention of doing so, but proposed to 
disgrace her fresh life of progress and hopeful- 
ness by a wholesale repudiation at some con- 
venient opportunity.. The same outcry was 
noisily enough heard with respect to the United 
States, whose weight of debt was even heavier 
than that of Italy. But the American Republic 
was ready for resumption in, we believe, seven- 
teen years from the date of the first paper issue, 
and now the Italians have, by a coincidence, 
started upon the same work after the same lapse 
of time. The preliminary toil has been painful 
and severe, but the result shows that no such 
effort is beyond the power of a nation, if she is 
earnestly resolved to undertake it. Japan's task 
in ridding hersclf from debt will be almost light 
-in comparison with the struggles of Italy. The 
determination of the Government at Rome was 
heartily seconded by the people, who cheerfully 
consented to a taxation they had never endured 
or deemed possible, under the old system of 
Separate monarchies. Nothing but the patriotic 
codperation of the whole community could have 
enabled the authorities to accomplish their end 
in so short atime. As it is, the present Prime 


Minister, an aged man, witnesses the virtual ful- 
filment of the plans prepared and put in ¢xecu- 
tion by himself when x member of the Cabinet 
in 1876. ‘There is no reason why the like 
endeavour in this country should not be crowned 
with similar success. The resources of Japan 
may be at present limited, but the burden to 
be cleared away is not overwhelming ; and if 
the exampte of Italy could be laid before the 
people, and the gradual steps explained by which 
apparent evils were tumed to ‘lasting good, the 
sufferings of a day assuaged by the certainty of 
future prosperity, and the spirit of the entire 
nation concentrated upon a labor demanding 
greater energy and courage than the conduct of 
a war, a lesson might be taught which would 
smooth away difficulties heavier than any that 
now stand in the financial course of this empire. 
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(From tHe “Japan Darty Marr.”) 


Tue steamer Oceanic, which arrived from San 
Francisco on Friday, brought twelve Japanese 
seamen whose story is somewhat singular. They 
were rescued from the wreck of a junk in the 
vicinity of the Riukiu Islands by the British bark 
Tiger, and carried by that vessel to Victoria, 
Vancouver's Island. On arriving at the latter 
plaée, Mr. Newby, the master of the Ziger— 
which vessel also had suffered so severely on the 
voyage as to become a wreck—placed himself 
in communication with Mr. Wymond Hamley, 
Collector of Customs, and requested him to take 
charge of the distressed Japanese. This, how- 
ever, Mr. Hamley refused, and Mr. Newby ap- 
pears to have been considerably embarrassed, 
when fortunately Mr. Charles Gabriel, a gentle- 
man formerly in the service of the Mitsu Bishi 
Company, and now residing in Vancouver's Is- 
land, hearing of the case, kindly came forward, 
and being able to communicate with the Japa- 
nese in their own language, learned the parti- 
culars of their story and interested the local 
authorities in their behalf. Mr. Gabriel also 
telegraphed to the Japanese Consul at San 
Francisco, Mr. Tanabe, who immediately wired 
back instructions that the men should be for- 
warded to San Francisco. Mr. Gabriel's exer- 
tions in the matter deserve to be recognised, and 
the unaccountable conduct of the Collector of 
Customs should certainly be brought to the no- 
tice of the Government of the Dominion. 


Tue consequences of the new Press Regulations 
are beginning to be apparent. It will be re- 
membered that, under the revised system, editors, 
publishers, and proprietors alike, are legally 
responsible for the contents of their journals. 
Formerly the editor only was required to an- 
swer, the result being that in nine cases out 
of ten the nominal editor, who appeared before 
the magistrates and went to prison when neces- 
sary, had no hand, act, or part in the compilation 
of the newspaper. He was merely a dummy 
who resorted to this means of making a liveli- 
hood, faule de mieux. These scapegoats were 
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not very expensive. No disgrace, or very little, 
attached to offences against the press laws, and 
any number of young men were always ready to 
get caught in the thicket of the law by vicarious 
horns. But journalistic enterprise is now de- 
prived of this protection. Moral and legal re- 
sponsibility can no longer be separated, and it 
has resulted—if the Choya Shimbun be credible, 
—that the occupants of the editorial chairs have 
becn almost entirely changed since the promulga- 
tion of the revised regulations. From the same 
source we learn that steps have been officially 
taken to institute an enquiry into the moral and 
political antecedents of the various editorial staffs, 
as now registered, though with what object such 
a course is pursued no information is furnished. 
The Fiji Shimpo recently discussed the advis- 
ability, if not the necessity, of contriving some 
device for weeding the editorial ranks of their 
present sciolists and recruiting them from a 
higher stratum of education and morality. The 
same plan was advocated by a correspondent of 
this journal, but practical persons will probably 
agree that if the Authorities are to be charged 
with the very selection of public journalists, the 
simplest course would be to make journalism an 
official undertaking altogether. We are, there- 
fore, disposed to doubt that any such inquisition 
as that described by the Choya has been really 
set on foot. 


One most lamentable result appears to have 
attended the action of the new regulations. No 
less than nine newspapers or periodicals, all 
devoted to the promotion of education, science, 
or industry, -have been obliged to suspend 
publication, owing to their inability to find the 
security now required. It was anticipated that 
this feature of the new system would prove highly 
inconvenient to many of the magpies and jays of 
Tokiyo journalism, but whatever regret the 
prospect suggested to the juvenile section of the 
population, was dispelled by the reflection that 
domestic peace and morality would be immensely 
benefited by the decimation of these frivolous 
sheets. ‘‘ Gossip,” says George Eliot, “is a sort 
of smoke that comes from the dirty tobacco- 
pipes of those who diffuse it; it proves nothing 
but the bad taste of the smokers.” There used 
to be a good deal of this dirty smoke circulating 
in the social atmosphere of constant subscribers 
to such newspapers as the Ukiyo Zasshi (the 
World), the Iroha Shimbun (Alphabetical 
sews) and the Ochaguashi O-nemuke Zasshi 
(the Post-prandial Eye-opener). Fortunately, 
however, a good many of these mischievous 
tattlers have failed to find anybody willing to stake 
money on their good behaviour, and have ac- 
cordingly quietly disappeared from the horizon of 
journalism. But if this be a matter for congratula- 
tion, the same cannot be said of the nine journals 
alluded to above. It is a pity—nay, we may 
say, an inexcusable violation of the principles of 
progress—that newspapers or periodicals of a 
purely scientific, educational, or commercial type 
should be subjected to regulations which virtually 
prohibit their publication, There can only be 
one verdict about a system which crushes out of 
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existence the Bungaku Zasshi (Literary Jour- 
nal), the Sugaku Kwaisha Zasshi (Magazine 
of the Mathematical Society), the Jjf Shimbun 
(Medical News), the Kokiyo Bampo (Religious 
Magazine), the Zokiyo Kiyo-tku-gaku Kwaisha 
Zasshi (Journal of the Educational Society of 
Tokiyo), the Gaku-yu Zasshi (Friend of 
Science) and the Chiugwat Kogtyo Shimpo 
QJournal of Domestic and Forcign Industries). 
If it is intended that the new Press Laws are to 
exterminate publications of this nature by com- 
pelling them to lodge security in excess of any- 
thing warranted by their. financial opportunities, 
then we can only say that the framers of the new 
laws have committed a grave error. Journals 
or periodicals of these types have necessarily a 
very limited number of subscribers. Often they 
barely pay their way, leaving no remuneration 
at all for the men who contribute to their columns 
the outcome of untiring study and unselfish re- 
search. It cannot be that the intention of the 
Government is to throw obstacles in the path of 
students and philanthrophists. If any such re- 
sult attends the operation of the new regulations, 
we prefer to believe that it was not foreseen, and 
that its recognition will be contemporaneous 
with its remedy. 


Axonc the various devices for ‘raising the 
wind ” suggested from time to time by patriotic 
journalists and amateur financiers, perhaps the 
most ingenious is that of sending Colonel Murata 
to England to shoot for a prize of $100,000, 
which, says rumour, is to be competed for at 
Wimbledon by riflemen of all nations. Colonel 
Murata is a wonderful marksman, no doubt. 
He can hit, the Fryu Shimbun tells us, even 
copper coins thrown into the air, and that is 
more than the great Leather-stocking himself 
attempted. Accordingly, it is under serious dis- 
cussion to pay his passage-money out of the 
public funds, and despatch him to win kudos 
and dollars together. 
s * s 

It is related in the Encyclopcedia of Ma-touan- 
lin that in the seventh century of the Christian 
era there arrived in China cerain Japanese Am- 
bassadors, in whose suite were a number of 
Ainos with beards nearly four fect long. These 
aborigines were wont to exhibit their skill in 
archery by setting ~ man at a distance of 100 
yards and putting on his head a pumpkin, which 
every one of them shot at without missing. 
This is a ‘“tallstory” but it is eclipsed alto- 
gether by the rifle-bullets and the copper coiris. 





In the British Court the case was heard on 
Saturday, Regina, on the prosecution of Samuel 
Roberts, second officer of the British ship 
Mindora v. Arthur Pennell, able seaman on 
board of the same ship, who-was brought up 
on a charge of assault and battery committed 
-on Roberts on the 17th inst.—Roberts, who had 
a very bad cut over the left eye, being sworn, de- 
posed that on the day in question, while washing 
decks, a quarrel arose between him and an 
ordinary seaman, when the prisoner interfered 
and struck him with a bucket, inflicting a bad 
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wound over his left eve-—T. Bennet, an able 
seaman, sworn, said the second officer had 
thrown a bucket of water over a boy and 
knocked him down, when the prisoner had tried 
to separate them. Prisoner had certainly not 
locked the second officer's arms, and he 
(witness) had not scen the blow struck.—The 
carpenter testified to the same effect.—The pri- 
soner, questioned by the Court, said he did not 
like to see a man like the second officer illtreat 
a boy, but he did: not strike him intentionally. 
It must have been done byaccident.—A. Sinclair, 
master, sworn, said he had heard a noise, but 
when he came out all was over, and he saw the 
second mate bleeding from a wound over the 
eve. A wound like that could not have been 
inflicted accidentally.—Another witness called 
by the prisoner also denied having seen him 
strike the second officer with a bucket—The 
Court said it did not quite belive the prisoner's 
version, but the evidence gave him the benefit 
of the doubt. The evidence did. not reflect 
great credit on the second mate. It was, never- 
theless, certainly not the prisoner's duty to part 
the second mate and the boy; he would, there- 
fore, be sent to prison for three weeks without 
hard labour.—W. Patterson appeared for the 
fifth time on a charge of being drunk and in- 
capable, and was sentenced to 14 days’ imprison- 
ment. 


THe Mainichi Shimbun states that twenty-four 
students have graduated at the Nippon Bocho 
Hikké Gakkwai or College of the Stenographical 
Society of Japan, and that they have all been 
engaged by the Ward Assembly of Yotsuya and 
by socictics for promoting marine industries. 
The intelligence is very interesting. Stenography 
is in its infancy in Japan. Indeed, we believe that 
the first successful attempt to adapt a European 
system to the language of this country only dates 
from 1880. If this be so, very little time has 
been [ost in ultilizing the result. The difficulties 
to be overcome were great, but the advantages 
will be proportionate, and it is pleasant to 
observe that in this, as in other matters, the spirit 
of Japanese progress shows no symptom of 
flagging. We cannot quite see what use the Ward 
Assembly of Yotsuya and the Marine Industries 
Societies will find for these twenty-four students, 
but that is a different question. 


We are glad to sce that the long expected per- 
formance of Byron's “ most successful ~ Comedy 
“Our Boys” is announced for Monday nest. 
We learn that the piece will be produced by the 
Dramatic Corps and the Dramatic Association 
jointly ; and that the cast will contain the names 
of the pick and flower of both Socicties. The 
comedy itself is well-known to those fortunate 
individuals who have had the happiness of being 
in England any time during the last eight years. 
It was first produced in London at the beginning 
of 1875 and was found to be so much liked that 
it had a continuous run of over 1,500 nights. 
Altogether we look for quite a ga/a performance 
on Monday. The Amateur Orchestra will dis- 
course swect music, and the play and the cast 
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will be unexceptionable ; it is likely, also, that 
this may be the last play put on the boards of 
the Gaiety by our Local Amateurs. The ladies 
have generously come forward with their help, and 
the proceeds are to be invested in New Public 
Hall shares. All these conditions and attractions 
combined should. secure an overflowing house, 
and we counsel candidates for good seats to 
apply betimes at No. 82, to-morrow morning. . 


Tue latest piece of English legislation, the new 
Bankruptcy Act, suggests some curious and not 
very comfortable reflections. It shows that those 
who believe in the gradual narrowing of the 
limits of State-duty, are considerably before their 
time. All the tendency of modem philosophy 
is to teach that a Government cannot safely or 
properly undertake other offices than that of pro- 
tector. The latter is its special function, and if 
it attempts to go beyond it, a corresponding 
sacrifice of true efficiency is inevitable. At the 
root of all Herbert Spencer's teachings—teach- 
ings which, so far as sociological questions are 
concerned, may fairly be said to represent the 
most enlightened spirit of progress—is the prin- 
ciple that official interference, however worthy 
its object may appear, ultimately retards adapta- 
tion by interposing between the people and the 
conditidns to which they must become adapted. 
Nothing could be more diametrically opposed to 
this theory than the system represented by the 
new law of bankruptcy. The affairs and doings 
of bankrupts and trustees are to be looked after 
by a department of Government provided with 
a special staff for the purpose. The objects of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s bill are doubtless excellent. 
It is designed, first, to secure a rapid and cquit- 
able distribution of a bankrupt's assets among all 
his creditors, and second, by a public and offi- 
cial examination into the circumstances of his 
case, to prevent a continuance of those frauds 
which are at present so numerous and so easily 
effected. There was good reason to devise some 
machinery for putting a period to the “‘ ludicrous 
facility with which a reckless trader could, by 
going through some very simple forms, laugh at 
his creditors and begin again as if nothing had 
happened.” There was good reason, too, for 
preventing the “waste and absorbtion of the 


‘debtor's estate by trustees.” But it cannot be 


said that these objects will be cheaply obtained 
at the expense of an official excursion into 
the domain of every-day life. Under the 
proposed system, the Board~of Trade is to 
appoint receivers, whose duty will be to hunt 
up the debtor, to investigate his conduct, 
to report anything for which he ought to be 
in any way punished, or anything about him 
which the Board of Trade may desire to hear, 
and to exercise the closest supervision over the 
personal conduct of the trustee. Of course an 
honest debtor need fear nothing from all this, 
and the feelings of a dishonest one need not be 
specially consulted. But the point is that the 
State thus charges itself with duties which by 
every principle of modern sociology ought to 
devolve entirely on the creditors. The answer 
made to this objection is, that in the majority of 
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cases creditors grossly neglect such duties, and 
that the Government should therefore undertake 
them. “If commercial men, however competent 
to look after their own interests, signally fail to 
do so when those interests are mixed up with 
the estate of a bankrupt, the public good demands 
that what individuals decline to do, Government 
shall undertake for the prevention of fraud, the 
punishment of dishonesty, and the praection of 
honest trading.” This is what we are told, and 
there is no denying its truth. But it leaves us 
just where we were so far as the main principle 
of the measure is concerned. The new system 
is adistinct step in a backward direction; a 
retarn to the days when men were contcnt to 
accept the absurd theory that their interests are 
not so safe in their own hands as in those of 
salaried officials. Pe 





Ix connection with what we wrote a few days 
ago, we note that the London and China Ex- 
press of the 16th ult. takes a very different view 
of the Swatow land affair from that of the Ber- 
liner Tageblatt. It is also interesting to note 
that the London and China Express has cor- 
rectly interpreted the value of that “final seal” 
upon which the Zugeb/ati's correspondent laid 
such stress; and further that the London 
paper entirely upholds Herr von Mdllendorff's 
policy, and does not apply to the landing of the 
troops any more condemnatory term than a 
“strong action.” ‘‘ Everything was done, we 
believe,” says the Express, “‘in accordance 
with diplomatic etiquette in the way of 
notifying the claim, and had it not been for 
the open assumption of property by the Chinese, 
no cause for active intervention on the part of 
the Germans would have arisen. In the first 
place, the transaction of purchase was perfectly 
bond fide and valid in every way, the vendees 
Teceiving a proper tifle from the vendor, whose 
papers were all in order and his right indis- 
pxtable,—except by Chinese. The transfer 
having been effected, the papers were taken to 
the Taotai to be stamped, but this was refused, 
and a claim set up by the Customs authorities, 
who possessed some adjoining land and who 
wanted this particular piece also. Had the 
Chinese at this period protested in the ordihary 
way, the matter would no doubt have been 
referred to head-quarters and a proper investiga- 
tion ordered, so that the rights of the disputing 
parties might be settled. It would thus have 
been a mere question of evidence of.title, and if 
the vendor had failed to produce proof of his 
contention the sale to Messrs. Dircks & Co. 
would have been invalidated, and the Customs 
might have taken possession without any further 
trouble. If the Customs had right on their side 
there was nothing to fear, and they might be 
sure of getting every piece of evidence that 
could be procured in their favour. But the 
high-handed proceedings commenced on the 
part of the Chinese authorities, who procecded 
to seize the land by staking it out, and practically 
insulted and put pressure on a German subject. 


This was naturally strongly taken up by the 
Consul . 


. and he prepareda counter move: 
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of which he gave duc notice.” The London and 
China Express is, however, in error in suppos- 
ing that Herr von Méllendorff was, or is, Con- 
sul at Swatows The position of Vice-Consul 
was held by Mr. B. Schaar, and Herr von 
Méllendorff acted during the whole of the com- 
plication as interpreter simply. Nor can we 
understand that the Z.vpress should believe that 
any one of the officials has been censured. So 
far from this being the case, we hear that the 
Captain of the Liizabeth has been promoted 
to flag rank, while Herr von Méllendorff is 
shortly expected so assume charge of the 
Consulate at Canton. But even the Express 
says, “It can hardly be credited thata real 
censure is intended, but rather that ‘an ex- 
change of diplomatic courtesies has been 
effected.” Minister von Brandt has not been 
recalled, but has left Peking on furlough ; 
we may be sure that if any misapprehensions 
still exist in the Foreign Office of Germany they 
will be thoroughly removed by this energetic 
Minister. 
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But what of the Cheng Hai magistrate? He 
who so proudly refused to stamp the deed, and 
publicly announced that he would rather suffer 
degradation or lose a part of ,his large fortune 
than give way to the German firm? He who in 
the open streets in broad daylight defied the 
authority of Germany, and snapped his fingers 
at the threat of a gunboat? Perhaps the aptest 
expression of his present condition is found in 


the lines— 
Nil cupientium 
Nudus castra peto. 
Construc nil cupientium hopelessand deserted,” 


and for casfra read “ Swatow.” 


Tue telegraphic announcement that three Eng- 
lish musicians are to be knighted suggests many 
interesting considerations for those who value 
the recognition of art, and who belicve *that 
public interests may be served by awarding 
honors to the guides or directors of a refined 
and liberal zsthetic taste. Two of the com- 
posers selected for the distinction are compara- 
tively unfamiliar to the present gencration, 
although their labors and achievements long ago 
eared the gratitude of connoisseurs and secured 
for them a popular acknowledgment which has 
now been formally confirmed. The third name 
is probably more widely known than that of any 
mousician England has produced, owing to his 
lucky association with one of the most brilliant 
and attractive dramatic authors of. the day. It 
is not likely, however, that his pleasant settings 
of Mr. Gilbert's charming extravaganzas would 
have been rewarded in the manner just an- 
nounced, nor that the kind of work which 
has given him the widest notoricty would be 
esteemed worthy the approval of a government. 
Mr. Sullivan won his highest reputation by 
compositions of the most ambitious order, 
having been successful as a writer of oratorio 
music before he joined hands with his present 
partner in the lighter creations of the London 
stage. Since he has proved his ability in the 
loftier sphere, he doubtless feels himself justified 
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in exploring the lower and far more profitable 
field to its fullest extent. However judged, 
he is as certainly entitled to his elevation as 
any of his class that have been advanced to 
knighthood before him,—two of whom, by the 
bye, were not Englishmen by birth, but only 
by adoption. We belicve he has already 
received a doctor's degree from one of the 
universities, and consequently enjoys all the 
dignities that are bestowed in England for 
eminence in his art. Even upon the continent 
of Europe, he cou'd have no additional tokens 
of appreciation, the apostles of the gentle muses 
being nowhere permitted to grasp the more 
imposing symbols which fame reserves for those 
whose renown is built upon other foundations 
than the innocent enjoyments of mankind. The 
bdton of the composer will not, for centuries to 
come, if ever, shine with the dazzling splendour 
of the field-marshal’s. Per contra, the hand that. 
wields it has the consolation of shedding nothing 
but ink, and of feeling that the spirit it invokes 
is always one of harmony and peace. In 
France, a great musician may sée his name 
inscribed upon a thoroughfare, and that is about 
the only recompense he can gain after the Cross 
of the Legion of Honor is vouchsafed him. In 
Germany he must rely chiefly upon the rank 
which belongs to his vocation. Perhaps that is 
enough, but when the official stamp is so lavishly 
used in other directions, the devotees of a refining 
art may well inquire why its touch is not oftener 
applied to their fraternity. 
e 
e e 

A report has been circulated in London that 
Henry Irving, the well-known actor, will be 
knighted before his approaching departure for 
America. If this prove correct, it will be the 
first instance of the bestowal of such honor for 
theatrical prowess. No English actor, or mana- 
ger, or writer of plays has been thus rewarded, 
nor has any serious proposal ever been made to 
thatend. There is a peculiar difficulty in Irving's 
case, which might make him personally reluctant 
to accept the distinction, but that could probably 
be overcome. In case it should be, England will 
take a step in advance of France, where dramatic 
artists have always been denied this mark of 
Government favor. It was solicited on bebalf 
of Samson, of the ThéAtre Frangais, and after 
his withdrawal from the stage,t¢he announcement 
of his name in the list of new chevaliers was 
yearly expected. But the Empire went out before 
the old comedian’s ambition could be gratified. 
Since the Republic came in, rumor has pointed 
to Regnier, the most accomplished and respected 
of the sociéfarres, as hopeful of the prize which 
his elder colleague coveted in vain, but the veri- 
fication of the report is yet to come. 


THE most interesting news that reaches us from 
China by this mail is the appointment of Li 
Hung-chang to the command in chief of the 
Imperial forces in the South. The nomination, 
from a practical point of view, is not so strange 
as might be supposed by those who remember 
only the story of the Grand Secretary's recent 
carcer, and forget that in the Taiping Rebellion 
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he displayed qualities of a sterner nature than 


those generally considered esscntial in diplomacy. 
But whether Li Hung-chang’s spccialities lie in 
the direction of generalship or statesinanship, his 
new appointment is not without significance at 
this particular juncture. The Shanghai press 
finds, of course, a great deal to say on the 
subject, but its expressions are far from un- 
animous. One journal regards the Grand 
Secretary's nomination as a specics of degrada- 
tion, and thinks that the T’sung-li Yamén is 
sending the great patriot southwards because his 
foreign policy, especially as displayed in Korea, 
has become somewhat troublesome to pursue, 
Other newspapers, on the contrary, think that 
this unexpected move means war with France, 
- and it is understood that the Chinese them- 
selves, while denying the truth of the latter in- 
terpretation, nevertheless go so far as to admit 
that the distinction has been conferred on Li 
Hung-chang because his character and abilities 
are peculiarly adapted to extricate China honor- 
ably from the dilemma in which she is con- 
fessedly involved by French aggressions in 
Annam. The valuc of this explanation plainly 
depends on the meaning which China attaches 
to the word “honorably.” If her rights of suze- 
rainty in Tongking are anything more than 
empty shadows, her “honour” must inevitably 
be compromised by the establishment of a French 
protectorate there; and if no such rights exist 
at all, it is difficult to see why she should 
defend them. Well informed persons profess to 
think that the Cabinet at Peking is quite re- 
signed to the prospect of Tongking becoming a 
French dependency, and that China, knowing 
her inability to offer any opposition stronger 
than empty remonstrance to Western agression 
in that region, is simply throwing a sop to her 
own conscience when she sends the Grand 
Secretary to exercise his diplomacy on her 
Southern frontiers. At all events her repre- 
sentation of the case is that Li Hung-chang’s 
new duties are to be entirely of a diplomatic 
nature, and that the object of his nomination as 
General in Chicf is simply to give him greater 
official dignity. This may be true or it may not, 
but in either case we cannot forget that H.E. 
Li is universally accredited with a special know- 
ledge of the Tongking imbroslio, and that he 
represented his country at the recent conferences 
with M. Bourrée in Tientsin. The public will 
also be inclined to regard his new appointment 
as curiously coincident with M. Tricou’s special 
mission—a’ coincidence which, while it cannot 
be counted altogether intentional, scems to imply 
that the Cabinets of Paris and Peking have 
conceived a somewhat similar programme with 
regard to the delta of the Red River. Meanwhile, 
that people have not yet begun to regard the 
situation with serious uneasiness is proved by 
the fact that Chinese loan shares show no sign of 
depreciation. 


It is said that the priests of Buddha, with the 
exception of the Shinshiu Sect, contemplate 
calling a grand meeting of their order at Kiyoto, 





the prohibitions against marriage and meat diet. 
It is eight years since these prohibitions were 
removed, and little by little an opinion has 
gained ground among the priests that their 
prestige was gradually disappearing through the 
exercise of a license forbidden to them by the 
first principles of their faith. That they will be 
able to recover their lost ground by a revival of 
these*ancient usages, or that they have really 
lost ground by abandoning them, we may be 
permitted to doubt. Other and more subtle 
influences are at work to undermine the edifice 
of Buddhism, and the hearts of those that have 
fallen away from their old allegiance are not 
likely to be won back merely because their priests 
once more confine themselves to a diet of herbs 
and eschew the society of women. 


The Shanghai Mercury of the 14th instant 
has the following :— 
Latest TELEPHONES. 


London, May rst. 
Captain Thos. Francis Wade, Master of the 
Britannia, a ship of State sailing in Chinese waters, 
while endeavouring to save a Chinese junk called the 
Ta Tsing Dynasty, allowed his own vessel to drift 
helplessly ashore. Lat. 39degrees 53 minutes N., Long. 
116 degrees 29 minutes E. 
London, May 3rd. 


The owners of the Britannia have telegraphed out 
for another Captain to take command. She is to be 
overhauled in the T’sung-li Yamén dockyard. 
London, May 11th. 

The owners of the Britannia are daily receiving 
evidence convincing them that the Junk 7a Tsing 
Dynasty was souly not worth saving; for after bein 
kept afloat throug! 
his crew, she soon after fell into the hands of the 
French near Tongking. : 


Sir Thomas Wade could have no better com- 
pliment paid him, than aminadversions of this 
nature. 


Tue Echo du Fapon publishes an extraordinary 
story to the effect that the Swiss Government 
have been unable to find a delegate to represent 
the Federation at the Coronation of the Czar. 
Lots were drawn, but the individual thus selected 
declined altogether to undertake the duty, and 
it is under consideration, says our contemporary, 
to send a convict! Doubtless this is meant for 
wit, but it is wit of a very questionable order. 
Modern history contains no such memory of 
horror as that bequeathed to us by the 13th of 
March, 1881, and if now, after an interval of 
litle more than two years, we are called on to 
contemplate the spectacle of Alexander the 
Second’s son risking his life for a cause that 
tradition, if not duty, has rendered sacred, 
something very different from a jest is the inter- 
pretation of our sentiments. 


THE programme to be pursued with regard to 
the Oficial Gaselfe is furnishing food for much 
curious conjecture. Thus we are told by one 
journal that a special office is to be established 
in the Educational Department for forwarding 
reports to the Compilation Bureau, a measure 
which sounds reasonable enough. -Another 
newspaper, however, informs its readers that 
whatever literary work is published in the 
Gazette is to be confined to translations from the 
writings of a German Professor connected with 


for the purpose of adopting a resolution to revive | the Council of State. Doubtless, the reference 
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is to Dr. Herman Roesler, a distinguished poli- 
tical economist, whose services to the Japanese 
Government are spoken of in the highest terms, 
but whose writings are scarcely of a nature to be 
selected for constant publication in an Oficial 
Gasetfe. Our own information is to the effect 
that nothing has yet been definitively decided as 
to the lines upon which the Governmental 
Journal is to be carried on. The original idea 
scems to have contemplated nothing more than 
a sheet containing Notifications and other offi- 
cial intelligence, but the scheme has gradually 
been enlarged, so that, as at present advised, 
the Guzeffe will differ little from an ordinary 
newspaper. On the whole, it is to be hoped that 
the more extensive programme will be carried 
out, for it is certainly mest desirable that some 
trustworthy vehicle should be provided for 
giving the people an insight into the Govern- 
ment's policy and enabling them to appreciate 
the reasons which dictate it. 





We lear from the Hochi Shimbun that a 
detachment of the Fukuoka garrison has been 
despatched to the Riukiu Islands for the purpose 
of preventing the people from running away to 
China, some of them,—presumably the Fuhkien 
families of Chinese extraction—having been 
discovered in the act of making preparations to 
return to the place of their nativity. ‘TLhis is 
another of those marvellous rumours which 


the exertions of Captain Wade ani |J®panese reporters either invent to amuse or 


amuse themselves by inventing. The people of 
Okinawa Prefecture are just as free to go cbroad 
as any one clse in Japan, and if the Fuhkien 
families—who represent the head and front of 
the very small minority of the islanders hostile 
to Japanese rule—are really desirous of taking 
themselves and their intrigues away altogether, 
the Japanese authorities, so far from opposing, 
ought to assist, the manceuvre. 





It is stated that the acting editor-of the Suayo 
Shimpo has been condemned to 50 days’ im- 
prisonment and a fine of 7 yen for publishing a 
story to the effect that the police of Wakamatsu 
resorted to cruelty little short of old-fashioned 
torture in their treatment of the Fukushima 
suspects. This action of the authorities is 
severely criticized as an arbitrary attempt to 
silence public opinion, and a wanton persecution 
of men who sct -themselves to “expose abuses 
which should not be tolerated even in countries 
far Iess advanced than Japan in civilization and 
modern humane usages.” The criticism would 
no doubt be just and proper if only the critics 
gave themselves some concer about facts. But 
suppose the Wakamatsu police did not maltreat 
their prisoners, suppose the editor of the 
Sanyo Shimpo was not exposing, but manu- 
facturing, abuses—would his punishment still 
be improper? We do not mean to assert- 
that the police were guiltless in this matter. 
On the contrary, we are inclined to believe 
that rumour cannot have been entirely mis- 
taken, and that the Fukushima suspects have 
at all events some ground of complaint. But it 
is impossible to avoid a reficction that the justice 
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meted out to the Japancse Government when 
questions of this nature, or indeed any nature, 
are at issue, very much resembles that accorded 
by Irish Fenians and Invincibles to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Judges and Magistrates. Nothing at all 
is said about the savage rascality of the miscreants 
that receive punishment, or the hcinousness 
of their offences. The whole clamour is about 
mastiffs of the law bribed or bullicd into hunting 
down patriots, and corrupt officials who contrive 
or compel convictions. The Fukushima police 
may have been quite as much at fault as 
their most vehement accuser claims, but the 
rudimentary principles of fairplay forbid us to 
condemn them absolutely unheard. It is under- 
stood that a commission has been appointed to 
investigate their conduct, and our readers will 
probably agree with us that, while the affair is 
sub judice, neither the Sanyo Shimpo nor any 
other Shimpo has any business to deliver a 
verdict. 





Tue railway between Tokiyo and Kumagaye is 
reported to be nearly finished. The Nichi 
Nichi Shimbun says that a trial trip was made 
on the 22nd instant with complete success, and 
that stations are. established at Uyeno, Oji, 
Kawaguchi, Urawa, Miya, Okagawa, Konosu, 
and Kumagaye. The fare, also, is said to have 
been fixed at one and a half sen per mile—an 
extraordinarily cheap rate, being very little more 
than a half-penny.. C 
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Now that the journey to Ikao and Kusatsu is 
about to be rendeted so easy, it would be well 
worth some speculator's while to establish a good 
hotel, after a European model, at these excellent 
sanitariums. Under existing circumstances a 
tourist's first business is to accustom himself to 
be soothed to sleep by a lullaby of clapping 
hands, yelling voices, and twanging samisens. 
It is excellent discipline for an invalid to steel 
his nerves against a complicated din of this 
species, and there could be no better medi- 
cine for people wom out with heat and work 
than to accustom themselves to be satisfied with 
a maximum of five hours repose in the twenty- 
four. But as men do not always know what is 
good for them, we may safely predict that out 
of the two thousand tourists constantly sojourn- 
ing at Ikao and Kusatsu during the summer 
months, there will be two or three hundred who 
like to begin their slumbers befcre 2 a.m. and 
to continue them for a few minutes after sunrise. 
At present the only place at. Ikao where these 
Sybaritic fancies may be indulged is a godown 
which has been converted into a bed-chamber. 
The accomodation might therefore be increased 
with advantage. 


We have often pointed out that one of the 
greatest difficulties an English diplomatist has 
to contend with in the East is the advocacy and 
applause of a local press, which too frequently 
attributes to him sentiments and motives better 
befitting the commander of a hostile force in 
time of war than the peaceful representative 
of a friendly power. Sir Harry Parkes has 
suffered sufficiently from this cause in Japan. 
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If the Japanese believed him to posscss and| 
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make room for dancing, and the centre of 


exercise the qualitics and proclivitics which his; gravity was thus so completely displaced that a 


noisy admirers attribute to him, his sphere of 
usefulness in this country would be immensely 
circumscribed, if, indeed, he could perform his 
functions at all. We observe that the same fate 
is in store for him in China. Already, even 
before his appointment to Peking is publicly 
assured, some of the Shanghai journals- arc 
doing their best to persuade the Chinese Go- 
vernment that Great Britain’s relations with 
the Middle Kingdom are henceforth to be con- 
ducted in that masterful spirit, constant displays 
of which have ceased to be subjects of pride 
or congratulation to sober-minded Englishmen. 
Here is a specimen of this most mischievous 
writing -— 

Sin Harry Parkes TO THE REscue.—We understand 
that some of the principal causes of Sir Thomas Wade's 
resignation were his Chefoo Convention fiasco and discredit 
brought upon the British flag by such acts on the part of 
Chinese officials against British Treaty Rights and against 
British interests, as the seizure of steam launches at 
Foochow (Harman is the plaintiff in this case), the Wu- 
shih-shan riots, also at Foochow (which the English 
missionaries figured as the casus belli), on which occasion 
he advised war with China, but was ousted in his pretty 
little scheme for covering his Chefoo Convention difficulty, 
by the astuteness of the Chinese officials of the Fuhkien 
province; and further on account of the disrespectful 
way in which the Eastern Extension, Australasian, and 
China Telegraph Company has been treated by Li Hung- 
chang; it being shown and proved beyond the shadow 
of a doubt that the British Minister's influence at Peking 
had less effect than that of the Danes, the latter having 
been able, on account of their secret (?) agreement with 
Li Hung-chang, to debar the English company from the 
right of laying a cable as far in on Chincse soil as they 
have. The conduct of the Chinese towards the British, in 
connection with the laying of the Eastern Extension’s land 
end in the vicinity of this port, has been the laughing stock 
of the foreign diplomats for months past at Peking, and 
many a time have the representatives of other powers asked 
each other the question “How long will British in- 
tercsts be allowed to suffer on account of Wade's idiosyn- 
cracies?” Ve also hear that Sir Harry Parkes's first 
duty will be to obtain, by force majeure, if necessary, such 
tights for the English Company as the Danes (Great 
Northern Telegraph Company) do now enjoy, and have 
in the past enjoyed, at the hands of the Chinese Go- 
vernment through their connection with ‘that curse to 
China,’ Li Hung-chang the Viceroy of Chilli. We have 
pointed out on more chan one occasion lately how this 
treacherous and dishonourable villain has embroiled his 
country in undignified diplomatic difficulties, and it is evi- 
dent that a fresh trouble of t itude is about to 
arise. A great Feperct called the Yellow River ‘China's 
sorrow ;’ some other will have to call Li Chung-t‘ang 
“China's scheme.’—Shanghai Mercury. 


Tue anniversary of Her Majesty’s birth-day was 
celebrated in Yokohama with the usual honours. 
In the evening Her Majesty's Minister and 
Miss Parkes held a reception at the British Le- 
gation in Tokiyo. Nearly three hundred persons 
were present, and dancing was kept up till one 
o'clock, when a special train carried the Yoko- 
hama guests home. 


AN extraordinary story is published by the 
Courier de San Francisco to the effect that 
a British man-of-war has sunk before Hono- 
lulu while a ball, given by the officers of the ship, 
was in progress. The details furnished are 
not full, but ‘they are sufficiently exact to 
stamp the story as an absurd invention. 
The guns, we are told, had all been trans- 


ferred to one side of the ship in order to 
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sudden squall ‘rolled the cannon overboard,” 
upset the ship and sent her to the “bottom 
before even one boat could be launched. 
the consequence being that out of 337 persons 
who were on board at the time, forty only suc- 
ceeded in swimming ashore. The report gocs 
on to say that the whole town of Honolulu is in 
mouming, as the victims of the catastrophe be- 
longed to the best families of the place, native 
and foreign. The name of the ill-fated vessel 
was the Royal Albert, but the only ship bearing 
that name in the English Navy is a hulk lying, 
we believe, at Devonport. Even without this 
evidence, however, it will be plain that the story 
emanates from that race of marvel-mongers by 
whom half the outward-bound ships of Her 
Majesty's fleet are sent to the bottom of the sea 
before they get out of the Bay of Biscay. 





At page 50 of the last issue of the Yapan 
Weekly Mail, the second paragraph commences 
as follows :—‘ Up to the present the comparison 
between French* words and French deeds in 
Annam has been in favour of the latter.” Owing 
to a printer's error, the word ‘“‘ not” has dropped 
out of this sentence. It ought to read :—“ has 
not been in favour of the latter.” 


THE exports and imports during March last are 
stated to have been as follows :— 












Merchandize { TonPorta ITI Meaelga Jews 
Excess of Exports..... 194,569 yen. 
Balog iar ee eee 
Excess of Exports............. 142,660 


Tur Bukka Shimpo contains a statement to the 
effect that the Union Steamship Company's 
steamer Kosuge Afaru, when in a disabled con- 
dition at sea, sighted one of the Mitsu Bishi 
Company's steamers, and hoisted signals of dis- 
tress, but the M.B. S.S. Co.'s ship proceeded on 
her voyage without attempting to render any 
assistance. We cannot believe that there is any 
truth in the story. 


By an announcement in our advertisement 
columns it will be seen that before the close of 
the season there will be one more theatrical treat 
for the Community, the Yokohama Amateurs 
having decided to play “Our Boys.” This 
popular work of Byron’s had a run in London 
unprecedented in the history of the stage, ancient 
or modern, and has since been played on nearly 
every stage in the world where the English lan- 
guage is spoken. It is to be hoped that the 
Amateur Orchestra will again appear. 


Just when we were beginning to hope that the 
cholera would grant us one year's respite, news 
comes that it has already made its appearance in 
Tokiyo. An old man of sixty years of age is said 
to have been attacked by the terrible discase at 
7 a.m.on the 2oth instant and to have died at 
11 p.m. on the same day. The Hochi Shimbun 
is responsible for this rumour. 
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labour for §100 worth ot French labour, the 
French consumer gives $169 worth of 
French labour for §130 worth of English 
labour. Both have. purchased what they 
wanted at precisely the same rates. Nei- 
ther has gained and neither haslost. Hence 
we see that even BASTIAT'S most favorable 
case comes to nothing when closely 
analyzed. ‘Fhe same transaction may result 
in a balance of exports for England and of 
imports for France, and yet be equally 
profitable for both countries. 

Examining this case under another aspect 
we arrive at an interesting result. The 
sum of the imports which figure in the fran- 
saction is §176, and the sum of the exports 
$130. The balance in favour of imports is 
consequently $46, which also represents the 
total amount of freight, insurance, and 
charges, calculated at 20 per cent.—our 
original hypothesis. Plainly, this result 
must hold good, with occasional modifica- 
tions, for all international trade. In other 


words, the international trade of the whole 
world ought to show a balance in favour of 


imports. Such is indeed the case, and that 
balance at present amounts to two thousand 
five hundred millions of dollars, approxi- 
mately. How large a portion of this sum 
finds its way into the pockets of English- 
men, the carriers of the world, it would 
not be difficult to determine with tolerable 
accuracy, but such a calculation is beside 
our present purpose. 

Turning now to Japan, we find that she 
constitutes an exception to the system pre- 
vailing elsewhere. It would be easy to 
state her case in general terms, but so many 
curiously contradictory theories have been 
published on the subject, that to fix our 
ideas it will be best to examine a single 
transaction. A bale of silk is purchased 
by an English merchant in Yokohama for, 
say, $100. Certain expenses of sorting, 
packing, &c., are then incurred by him, but 
we may disregard these for the moment. 
The bale appears in the Customs’ entries 
as an export of $100, and that ‘sum is 
actually received for it by Japan. Arrived 
in England the silk is shown as an import 
of $120—never mind whether 20 per cent. 
be too large or too small an allowance for 
freight, insurance, &c.—and sells, let us 
suppose, for $130, which sum- is invested 
in shirtings for export to Japan. These 
shirtings do ‘not appear in the Yokohama 
Customs’ entries as an import of $156 
($130 plus 20 per cent.), but as an import of 
$130, for according to the system pursued 
here, imports are entered at their cost in the 
country of production without any addition 
for freight, &c. Nevertheless, the shirtings 


must be sold in Japan for more than §156, on 
the hypothesis that the trade is profitable. 















































cial prosperity or adversity cannot be 
truly inferred from a mere comparison of 
its exports or imports. An excess of im- 
ports may be the result of very skilful and 
lucrative operations of foreign commerce, 
and an excess of imports may signify a 
serious loss to the nation at large. But 
the very opposite may also be the fact. 
Witness the case of the United States of 
America, whose people have grown into 
very wonders of wealth and prosperity all 
the while they were exporting from two 
to three hundred million dollars worth of 
produce more than they imported, and 
witness again the case of Japan; which 
certainly has not become appreciably 
richer during the past fifteen years, though 
-her imports have exceeded her exports 
throughout almost the whole period. 


JAPAN'S FOREIGN COMMERCE. 
> 
66 T BORDEAUX,” says BasT1AT, for- 
mulating one of those typical 
cases for which he is famous, “I purchased 
a cask of wine which cost me 50 francs. 
I sent it to Liverpool and the French 
Customs entered it as an export of fifty 
francs. At Liverpool the wine sold for 
seventy francs. With these seventy francs 
my correspondent purchased a quantity of 
pit-coal worth ninety francs in the Bor- 
deaux market. The Custom House at the 
latter place accordingly registered an im- 
port of go francs. Balance in favour of 
imports—forty francs. Another operation 
of mine, however, had a very different result. 
I had procured from PERIGORD, truffles 
which cost one hundred francs. They were 
destined for the table of two well-known 
English Ministers, and I expected to obtain 
for them a high price which it was my 
intention to invest in books. I would have 
done better had I eaten the truffles myself, 
for the ship that carried them was lost a few 
miles from the port. The Custom House, 
however, made an entry of one hundred 
francs in the export column, and as there 
was no corresponding entry in the import 
column, it was evident, according to the 
theory of the Mercantile School, that France 
had gained one hundred francs. 













































Let us, however, consider M. BASTIAT’S 
first illustration a little more attentively, 
since it represents the hypothesis most 
favorable to their theory who measure the 
prosperity of a nation’s foreign trade by 
the quantity of its imports. It will at once 
strike the reader that there is in the French 
economist’s reasoning a point which, if not 
absolutely inaccurate, is certainly of an ex- 
ceptional character. He assumes that coal 
imported from England to Bordeaux is 
entered by the French Customs at its Value 
in the Bordeaux market. Suchasystem of 
entry may be occasionally employed, but it 
is quite out of the common. The system 
pursued all over the world—with certain 
exceptions to be hereafter noted—is to 
show imports, not at their value in the 
country which receives them, ‘but at their 
cost price p/us an allowance for freight, 
insurance, and charges. Assuming that 
allowance at 20 per cent. for the sake 
of simplicity, we can easily construct an 
illustrative case. Thus:—A French mer- 
chant ships to England a cask of claret 
which costs him §100. In London this 
is entered as an import of $120. It is 
sold for $130, which sum is invested 
in coal for exportation to Bordeaux, where 
the Customs record an import of $156. 
Assuming equal rates of commercial profit 
in the two countries, the coal sells for 
$169 in the French markets. The net 
result of this transaction is a balance of 
trade against France—to uSe the language 
of the Mercantile School—of $56, and a 
balance of $10 in England's favour. Accord- 
ing to modern theories, however, France 
is largely the gainer since she has obtained 
a commodity worth $156 in exchange for 
a commodity which only cost her $100. 
But is she really a gainer to that extent? 
The Englishman, on the contrary, will reply 
that, while he gives $130 worth of English 


To these very instructive illustrations the 
disciples of the Mercantile School reply 
thus :—" We have an estate in Piedmont 
where we grow grapes and corn. Under 
ordinary circumstances our crops suffice 
to supply our wants and to stock the 
market of the neighbouring village, the 
surplus, which we export, giving us the 
means of living in comparative luxury. 
There came a year, however, when the 
phylloxera and other visitations reduced 
the whole produce of our estate to a nomi- 
nal quantity. We could not supply the 
villagers, nor could we sell anything to 
meet our current expenses. The people 
were therefore compelled to purchase 
imported corn and wine at a largely in- 
creased cost, and we, for our parts, had to 
draw on our savings. Our only consola- 
tion was that, according to the modern 
school of economists, France was largely 
the gainer that year. Herimportsexceeded 
her exports to an: unusual extent. 

There is not much to choose between 
these illustrations. The storm that sent M. 
BASTIAT’S truffles to the bottom of the Bay 
of Biscay finds a parallel in the phylloxera 
and oidium which destroyed the grapes and 
wheat of the Piedmont proprietors. At 
the end of the chapter we see ourselves 
obliged to admit that a country’s commer- 
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Let us assume that they sell for $169, the 
rates of profit at both sides of the water 
being thus considered uniform. 

Now at first sight it will appear that the 
French merchant’s export of claret and the 
Yokohama merchant's export of silk, pro- 
duce exactly the same cffects upon the 

ckets of Frenchmen and Japanese. 
Such is not the fact, however. For while 
the Frenchmen recovers from England the 
freight and charges on his goods in one 
direction, the Japanese pays the freight 
and charges in both directions. This will 
be evident when we remember that of 
§169, which the French consumer pays 
for his coal, England contributes $130, 
whereas of $169 paid by the Japanese 
consumer for his shirtings, $100 only is 
contributed from abroad. It is true that in 
the latter case, no less than in the former, 
the English consumer disburses $130, but 
only $100 of this finds its way into Japa- 
nese pockets: the remaining $30 goes to 
English merchants in Yokohamaor London, 
and is ultimately repaid by the Japanese 
who buy the shirtings. 

The fact here set forth is incontrovertible, 
‘but to be quite accurate it is necessary to 
apply some corrections to the details of 
our data. We proceed to do so. 

From the Tables published by the Japa- 
nese Bureau of Customs we obtain th 
following figures :— 
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These figures must be modificd as fol- 


lows :— 
Imports, $289,017,55S + 18 percent. for freight, 
baad a and che incurred before land- 
ing, which are not included in the Customs 
valuation = $341,040,718 + 1 per cent. for 
smuggling and undcr valuation... ... -.- 834424519125 
Exports, $230,586,293 + 10 per 
at for charges incurred in 
preparing merchandise for ex- . 
portation, such charges, al- 
though not included in the 
Customs returns, clearly form a 
portion of the cost of the gouds 
and are paid by the forcizn 
consumers = $253,754,922 + 
cent. for smuggling and 
under valuation... ... ...  ... $2§6,292,47! 
Exports for ships’ use not included 
inthe above ...... ... «.  4s978,089 
As nearly all the exports from 
| Japan are peculiar tothe coun- 
and are not consequently 
forced to enter into competition 
in foreign markets with similar 
oomoaiiesy ee fair egies 
that export duties are 
by the consumers, hence the 
total export duties collected 
should be added as a portion of 
the total amount realized by 
Japan and the Japan-se from 
exports aa! tacbius woe so see 8,168,035 —269,438,595 


Actual balance of trade against Japan during 


the ten years ended Dec. 31, 1831 ... $75,012,530 
Excess of specie exported... ... «.. wee 72,402,073 
Diff - $ 2,609,857 


Assuming that the balance of 
trade 1s paid by the excess of 
bay exported, it follows that 

foreign debt of Japan, re- 
maining unpaid Dec. 31, 1881, 
less the deductions hereafter re- 
ferred to, represents the amount 
then due from Japan to foreign 
countries on account of ¢ 
excess of imports over exports. 
The foreign debt was about ... $10,000,000 

From this latter sum 
should be deducted 
hovever,the money 
which Japan dis- 
bursed in foreign 
countrics during 
Yhe period under 
review, in return 
for which no equi- 
valent in the shape 
of merchandise has 
been received. 

Installments of the 
Shimonoseki —_In- 
demnity =... 

Interest paid and dis- 
bursements made 
in connection with 
the foreign loans, 

the last for 
$12,000,000 having 
been issued at 92} 
cents.) 00... 


$1,500,000 


6,000,000—7 ,500,000—2,500,000 
oe 

$109,857 

| 


The years 1868, 1869, 1870, and 1871“are not 
included in the foregoing table, because the 
returns regarding the movement of je are 
incomplete. Theofficial statement, however, 
from which the figures were taken shows :— 





Imports 1S6S... - $10,693,073 
Imports 1869. 20,753,633 
33,741,633 
21,916,728 





$87,135,071 
Adding to this amount 18 0/0 for freight, Tee 


rance, and charges, and 1 0'o fur smugglin 
and under-valuation we have a total ie ks $103,847,577 
Exports 1586S... - $15,548,306 
Exports 1869... ... 12,798,706 
Exports 1870... °... ve 14,353,636 
Exports 1871... 17,741,074 
$60, 371,722 


Adding to this amount 10 0’0 for charges and 
1 0/0 for smuggling and under-valuation, we 
obtain the total value of exports for the 
peried named... ... 2. 867,184,083 

Exports for ships’ use not included 


intheabove 0... 502,351 
To the foreyoing should be added 
the export duties collected :— 
6S... - $4@,o0r 
1869 365,173 
1870 425,316 
1871 


647,035 — 1,910,515 —69,595,949 
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Balance of trade against Japan for the four 
years ended Dec. 31, 1871 se ee $345250,628 


Adding to this, the balance for the ten years 


immediately following 75,012,530 


we have, as the grand total balance of 
trade again%t Japan from 1868 to 1381 in- 
clusive... 60.0.1. ee rier ... $109,263,158 


It has been shown that the balance for the last ten years 
of the period under review was met by an export of specie, 
and it is fair to assume, knowing that Japan has no other 
way to liquidate her debts, that during the four years ended 
1871, the balance of trade against Japan was paid by an 
export of spccie to the amount of about $30,000,000. 


Sir Harry PARKES in a despatch to Lord CLareNDON, 
dated March roth 1870, said :—“‘ This comparison (sum- 
mary of import and export trade with Japan for the ycar, 
1869] shows an increase, in 1869, in foreign imports of more 
than $32,000,000, and a decrease in Japanese exports of 
nearly $9,000,000. This disparity between the import and 
export trade has, however, been balanced by the exportation 
to foreign countries of Japanese coin as bullion to the 
amount it is estimated of $10,000,000.” 

And in another despatch dated March 31st, 1870, he 
added :—“‘ This balance against Japan of 1876, was met by 
large shipments of native coin which was exported to India 
and San Francisco as bullion to the extent it is estimated 
of $10,000,000. The money thus parted with has been 
replaced by paper,’” etc., etc. 

The other $90,000,000 of specie parted with have also 
been replaced by paper. 

It has been stated that Japan does not 
export specie to pay for her surplus-im- 
ports, but the propounders of this theory 
have never attempted to explain how she 
does pay forthem. An examination of the 
figures we have given above shows a re- 
markable equivalence between the excess 
of specie exports and the excess of im- 
ported commodities during the period under 
review. This equivalence alone is too re- 
markable to -be a mere coincidence, and 
for the rest, it cannot be demonstrated by 
any process of reasoning that Japan obtains 
from her foreign trade a larger return than 
the declared value of her exports p/us cer- 
tain charges incurred in preparing them 
for shipment and a few ef ceteras noted 
in our tables. Whatever is realized over 
and above this goes, not into her pocket, 
but into that of her foreign agents. We 
do not note this result with any intention 
of discrediting the réle performed by the 
latter. Without them the foreign trade 
of this. country could never have been 
developed at all. But it is impossible to 
ignore the significance of. the facts that 
since 1868 Japan’s imports of merchandise 
have exceeded her export by 109 millions 
of dollars ; that during the same period her 
exports of specie have exeeded her imports 
by an approximately equal amount, and 
that she has been obliged to issuc fiat 
notes of which the aggregate specie valuc, 
at the rates of depreciation now ruling, is 
virtually equal to that of the excess of 
specic she exported. 
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THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. not represented. Universal suffrage ¢a| foreseen. Contemporaneous with the de- 
+ invested with complete omnipotence, so| centralization of local administrations, there 


T is said that to the uneasy and almost | that Governmental effort and what men call; was brought intoforcein that country'a “law 
bellicose feeling excited in Italy by] administrative tutelage alone are competent , of public security,” the object of which was 
France’s African doings of 1881 and 1882,|to oppose any barriers to the financial|to arm the central power with police func- 
there has succeeded a studied coldness of |impulses of parliaments, and of general, or|tions of such a nature as to deprive ill- 
national demeanour, the causes of which| municipal, councils. But siace the so-called| disposed persons of the means to make 
lic deeper than the friends of the new)reforms of 1871, members of Government, | themselves mischievous. According to the 
Republic are disposed to admit. To many | Ministers and Prefects, having been obliged | provisions of this law, prefects and sub- 
minds a sufficient explanation of this mood|to abandon almost completely the ancient] prefects are constituted superintendents of 
is furnished by the fact that in the present|system of official candidature, are them-| policc,and the gendarmerie is supplemented 
mercurial instability of French temper and|selves also at the mercy of the majority, |by a new armed corps, called Peace Guards, 
French institutions, there lurk contingences | and cannot therefore oppose any obstacle| whose duty is to establish crimes and to 
which a prudent neighbour cannot contem-|to excessiye expenditure or effectively per-| searchforand apprchend malefactors. Fur- 
plate with indifference. But however] form any.tutelary functions. On the other| ther, there is vested in the Judges a special 
closely this reasoning may apply to the|hand, the main body of those enjoying| power, exercised by each within the limits 
case of Germany and perhaps Austria, it| universal suffrage are young men between | of his cantor, by which they are enabled to 
leaves something to be still accounted for}25 and 30, with little education, less] give warning (ammonitione) to any indivi- 
where Italy is concerned. Even when|experience, and for the most part in|dual recognized as a dangerous character ; 
supplemented by the memory of such fitful| straightened circumstances. It is natural] while the Minister of the Interior, on his 
aggressiveness as the Tunisian affair dis-|that such voters as these, who pay but a|side, is authorized to assign a compulsory 
played, French inconstancy does not seem|small portion of the taxes and whose|domicile to any one who has been thus 
to imply any immediately appreciable dan-| intellectual horizon has very narrow limits,| warned. Last year about 25,000 persons 
ger to Italian interests, and it will be worth| should desire to develope the expenses of| received these warnings, and the majority 
while to consider for a moment how the|the State, more especially when the result} of them, unable to endure the. surveillance 
Government of the Quirinal secs itself|is to create a demand for labour and to] of the police, crossed into France. 
affected by the circumstances of its trans-|increase salaries; and it is natural that 
Alpine neighbour. deputies, senators, and councillors of all 
descriptions should be incapable of resisting 
the pressure thus put upon them by the 
majority of their supporters. 

















































































Italian public opinion, in short, is un- 
animous in declaring that a free, democratic 
State needs at the same time administrative 
decentralization and political centraliza- 
tion. Thus while the Government of the 
Quirinal and its agents exercise police 
functions of a powerful character, the 
Chamber of Deputies steadily refuses to 
make the office of mayor elective. In 
France, on the contrary, this sweeping 
change was carried out with very little re- 
flection or opposition. The parliamentary 
majority which voted the new law, did not 
appear to realize the fact that in 32,857 com- 
munes the mayors elect would thenceforth 
be the sole representatives of judicial ad- 
ministrative authority; that these same 
mayors elect would thenceforth propose, 
and in effect choose, all the subordinate 
police agents, and that it does not come 
within either the province or the power of 
prefects and sub-prefects to concern them- 
selves specially about public security. The 
result is that in France, the most cen- 
tralized country in Europe, the cxecutive 
power no longer possesses, in matters of 
police, any complete machinery for ob- 
taining information or exercising authority. 

Again, the new French Constitution, 
while founded on the principle of self-go- 
vernment, prescrves some of the forms 
specially adapted to the régime of the Em- 
pire. Thus, in communes and departments, 
are little enlightened and virtually un-|it is the mayor only, or the prefect only, 
restrained by contact with the conservative | who attends to the daily duties of admini- 
classes, oan long hold out against such| stration, who comes..into contact with 
assaults. In Italy this danger has been! individuals, who instructs, expedites, noti- 


At the present moment the most trust- 
worthy accounts agree in stating that 
France’s parliamentary friends and allics 
in Italy are confined to some thirty Radical 
deputies. The last elections proved that 
the great mass of the Italian people is 
sincerely attached to the established order 
of things, and an apprehension has gradu- 
ally gained ground that Italian radicalism 
acquires much of its vitality from the spec- 
tacle of French mutability in matters of 
internal policy. A nation which scarcely 
yet feels thoroughly assured of its own 
unity cannot trust itself to contemplate 
with indifference such a kaleidoscopic spec- 
tacle as French pdlitics have presented of 
late years, and Italy instinctively turns 
from the instability of the new Republic to 
the comparative firmness and self-reliance 
of Germany and Austria. What then are- 
the aspects of that instability which spe- 
cially present themselves to Italian obser- 
vers? Lying before us is an excellent 
essay on this subject from the pen of 
M. FERRAND, and we proceed to extract 
some of its most important conclusions, in 
the conviction that they cannot fail to be 
of service to our Japanese readers. 


Further, it is very evident that the French 
aristocracy, still deterred by dynastic 
prejudices and not yet prepared for free 
institutions, has not placed itself in 
contact with the masses, has not studied 
their spirit or adapted itself to their 
conduct ; in other words, has not behaved 
in such a way as to gain an ascendancy 
over them. A great portion of the better 
classes is also virtually excluded by 
centralization from any active share in the 
administration, and thus it results that the 
elective body is, for the most part, with- 
out those elements which instruct and re- 
strain, and has in general no other guides 
than political partisans. An administration 
thus circumstanced must always experience 
great difficulty in not adding yearly to its 
national and local charges, and it may be 
taken as an axiom that the greatera coun- 
try’s financial liabilities, the less is the 
value of its alliance. 

Another fact which inspires mistrust is 
the violence displayed at public meetings 
and in the columns of the press in France. 
It appears almost impossible that a socicty 
and a government which depend upon 
universal suffrage exercised by persons who 


First, it is maintained that the electoral 
-and administrative laws of France are 
opposed to any system of sound finance, 
as well as to the maintenance of internal 
order and political unity. With regard to 
finance, the pertinent feature of French 
polity is that the interests of minorities are 
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fies, confers and cancels appointments 
and assumes responsibilities. Municipal 
councils, departmental councils, and ge- 
neral councils are confined to the réle 
of deciding, controlling, and criticizing. 
In Italy, on the contrary, and indeed 
among all peoples enjoying free institu- 
tions, it is these councils themselves who 
assume the direction and responsibility 
of affairs; it is the collective powers, the 
municipal juntas, provincial delegations 
and so forth, who carry on the daily 
business in common, mayors and prefects 
confining themselves to acting as pre- 
sidents of executive committees, to repre- 
senting the State, and to watching that no 
attempt is made against the laws or the 
public interests. The French system, how- 
ever well adapted to a personal govern- 
ment, is ill-suited to the France of to-day, 
since it concentrates the daily service of 
the country in a few hands—the hands of 
the Republican clientelle—prevents many 
well-disposed "persons from entering into 
relations with the established power and 
making themselves useful to it ; deprives 
the nation at large of acquaintance with, 
or experience of, affairs, and takes away 
from individuals, classes and opinions the 
most natural opportunities to communicate 
with one another and accustom themselves 
to mutual tolerance and consideration. 

It is not wonderful that all these con- 
siderations, supplemented by others into 
which space forbids us to enter here, 
should have induced strangers to regard the 
French nation of to-day as one needing an 
increase of practical sense and the French 
Government as one lacking independence 
and force. 





HONEST CONTROVERSY. 
——_4¢————— 

T has been observed that though a man 
should live to the oldest of the ages said 

to have been common about the period of 
the Deluge, he would still find food for fresh 
astonishment in the experiences of every- 
day life. Difficult of credence as the 
statement may appear, it assumes the 
aspect of a truism in the eyes of any one 
who has followed the profession of a jour- 
nalist in Yokohama. More than a year 
ago we imagined that our opponents had 
exhausted all the resources of perversion 
and misrepresentation, and that if no sense 
of justice deterred them from further dis- 
plays, they would at least understand the 
necessity of paying some respect to public 
intelligence. We were strangely mistaken 
—so strangely, indeed, that it may be 
worth our readers’ while to give their atten- 


tion for a moment to what, but for the in- | {Ticodly and beneficial relations between his own'and fi 
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and threatens, with each 


tri ws surely fainter, 
pasragedn yack wanton malice, to disap- 


new ote of, mendacious and 
t z 
Per he acertions that injustice and unfriendliness are the 


credible injustice it betrays, would be a 
useless and unprofitable study. 

Under the heading “Our Mutual Diffi- 
culty,” we published, on the 12th instant, 
an article of which the object was twofold : 
first, to distinguish between the reality of 
foreign sentiment towards Japan and the 
false interpretation- it receives at the hands 
of the local English press; and secondly, 
to explain that the instinct which underlies 
foreign reluctance to abandon exterritorial 
privileges, so far from being in any sense 
blameworthy, is, on the contrary, akin to 
“the spirit that has worked out all the 
great progressive measures of “Western 
civilization.” To the consideration of this 





































Japanese Government, and : 
mischievous, arbitrary, unfriendly, 
feelings of respect in common. 

The italics in the above are our own. 
Their object is to point the comparison 
between what we are accused of saying 
and what we really said. Incredible as it 
may seem, the article against which our 
contemporary’s attack is directed, contained 
the following words :— 

It is time that the line should be drawn with all 

inctness between the real sentiments of forei 


possible 


| 


that our business in this country is to be-little its inhabitants, 


Government,” and goes on to say that it 
was “inspired by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs,” adding further :— The known 


article the Fapan Gasette has devoted six to disturb its peace, to blacken its reputation, and to depre- 
columns of its issue of the 1gth instant. | Cats its Pre ay oe one ay those Sgt emerson os 
We shall try to be less prolix. ; ST Se vs teasin, eee yates 
Our contemperary begins by calling our | the ul progress she has made, faithfully desires to 
article “an attack made by the Japanese | tq sad y the day when it pa fi pouline to = 
her all the rights ai iderats and exercised 

ul nations of the West. ey 


connection of the Afa:/ with the Japanese ts rhea rn ss the caricatans 
Government, combined with the knowledge | Presested to her by her mafiguers and ours. . 
This then it is to “libel foreigners, 


common to all that the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs employs it for the purpose of com- 
municating with foreigners, gave unusual 
weight,” &c. Every one of these state- 
ments is false. Not one line which at 
present appears, or which has appeared 
during the past two years, in the columns 
of the Japan Mail, owes or owed its in- 
spiration, directly or indirectly to the 
Japanese Government or to any Japanese 
source whatsoever. So faras we know, 
the English language affords no plainer or 
moie comprehensive form of denial than 
that. There are intelligences which can 
only be reached by violent forms of speech, 
but, as a celebrated English “judge ob- 
served :—" Absolute truth is only truth 
with an adjective.” 

On the assumption, then, that the article 
in question is ‘an attack made by the 
Japanese Government” and that it is “ in- 
spired by the Minister for Foreign Affairs ;” 
on the assumption that the Fapan Marl is 
known to be connected with the Japanese 
Government and “ employed by the Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs for the purpose 
of communicating with foreigners,” here is 
what our contemporary proceeds to say :— 


The §apan Mail has itted no unity ¢ 
ae it BD recein ‘inudation a fapant eed 2 "bel 
foreigners, and especia nglis rtion of the latter : 
8t has done its pay a eiaats ue % 


especially the English portion of them ;” 
this it is “todo one’s best to create ill- 
feeling between the natives of the country 
and foreigners ;” this it is to indulge in 
“‘ new outbursts of mendacious and wanton 
malice ;”’ this it is to “‘ depict foreigners as 
maligners of Japan ;” this it is to “assert 
that injustice and unfriendliness are the 
characteristics of foreigners towards Japan;” 
this is the ‘attack made by the Japanese 
Government” and these are the sentiments 
“inspired by the Minister of Foreign Affairs.” 
Lozp Dunpreary, who was not without a shrewd 
perception of rhetorical incongruities, was wont 
to say he hated a bird that did not know its own 
mind ; and his list of apposite illustrations was 
often extremely comical. If he could visit Japan 
in these days, he would find opportunities of 
adding to his store. 2g. A Yokohama journal 
of the roth inst. states that the Government of 
this country “have never yet made a single 
concession to the strangers on their shores by 
way of relaxing any of the conditions of the 
treaties; nor made any movement capable of 
being construed into a real desire to improve 
their relations with foreigners and the nations to 
which they belong.* In the same issue, the 
same paper says, as a matter of history, that ‘a 
customs tariff was in force, which was sub- 
sequently voluntarily modified, and the 20 per 
cent. scale on many articles was reduced to 5 per 
cent.” It its issve of the previous day, the 18th 
inst., we find the following :-— 


For the excellent lighthouses on the coast and the fi ht. 
ships, buoys, and beacons in and at the approaches bari 
ports of Japan, foreign shipmasters and shipowners are 
ly grateful; and as the Japanese government are 

at present to supply these to navi- 

out chee, although light dues are not onl 
reasonable but would be cheerfully paid, every effort wil 
pl pales of male Roo any a ich may be caased 
jore | even misadventure, or as causes beyond 
oreign harnan coetrol. : = 


q feeling between the 
natives of the country and the few foreigners whose pre- 
,Jerae é& of the highest value and importance to 
e $apfan Mail has endeavoured to blacken the re- 
putation of the unsubsidized ion of the foreign press: 
to wilfully falsify all it has said: to throw upon it the onus 
of creating bad blood: and to depict it as a maligner of 
Fapan equally with the foreigners whose interests it pre- 
sumes to champion. 
His Excelle Inouye must understand that while his 
journal pursues the course it has adopted the hape of 


sence in 
the 
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MADGASCAR. 
——_»—_—___. 

ADAGASCAR has a superfices very 
nearly equal to that of France. It 
is the largest island in the world next to 
Borneo, Australia being classed among the 
Continents. Curiously enough just as 
Borneo seems about to become an ap- 
panage of the British Crown by a process 
similar to that through which India passed, 
France is turning eyes of longing towards 
Madagascar. It is said, indeed, that 
France’s immediate designs are limited to 
the establishment of a convict station in 
the bay of Autongill, but the tone of the 
French journals is scarcely consistent with 
such an insignificant prospect. They talk 
of rights to be defended and rich regions 
to be re-appropriated, and there is a ring 
of Jingoism in their tone that suggests 
something more than the mere acquisition 

of a site for a prison. 

However this may be, judging from the 
accounts of Madagascar, or to speak more 
accurately, the eastern side where alone 
Europeans have hitherto attempted to 
settle, is in some respects better fitted 
for a goal than for a settlement. Rivers 
creeping sluggishly through long flats, and 
stagnant marshes from which evil vapours 
are perpetually rising, occupy the greater 
part of the littoral, and over them 
broods a heat in itself sufficient to make 
life uncomfortable. The Western coast, 
however, and the high lands are said to be 
healthy and the soil almost everywhere is 
singularly fertile. Rice grows well-nigh 
without cultivation, and the same ‘is true 
of maize, wheat, oats, barley, and millet. 
The.vine gives two crops every year, and 
pines, citrons, oranges, bananas, cocoa- 
nuts, and figs are to be had in any quantity 
for the gatheting. The‘sugar-cane and 
cotton plant, however, are the staple pro- 
ducts, and so well are the soil and the 
climate adapted to their growth that under 
proper management they could not fail 
to render Madagascar one of the wealthiest 
spots in the world. Tobacco, indigo, cof- 
fee, pepper, and flax are also to be added 
to this list, and the extensive forests offer 
a supply of splendid timber as well as of 
other materials essential in cabinet-making 
and ship-building. The island is of vol- 
canic formation and is frequently visited 
by shocks of earthquake. Precious stones 
are to be found there in considerable 
quantities, as for example, the amethyst, 
the topaz, the jasper, the opal; and the 
garnet, and gold and silver are not lacking 
if report may be credited. Apropos of 
these latter, a certain traveller, LEGUEVEL 
DE LACAMBE, says that there is in the island 
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an extinct volcano called Pangouri, which, 
according to popular tradition, is watched 
by a redoubtable giant who makes his bed 
upon the gold ingots he guards. To all 
these natural advantages Madagascar adds 
the further recommendation of being free 
from lions, tigers, rhinoceros, and venomous 
reptiles, the crocodile excepted. Cattle 
and sheep, on the other hand, multiply 
there at a prodigious rate, and pigs once 
enjoyed a period of prosperity, having 
been introduced by the English, but they 
were exterminated by order of Queen 
RANAVOLO. 

Such is the island towards which France 
is turning eyes of longing. The popula- 
tion is variously estimated at from three to 
six millions, and is composed of.distinct 
types, the negro, and the Malay, witha 
slight admixture of Arab blood. The 
representatives of the former type are 
known as Sakalaves, while those of the 
latter are called Hovas. For centuries the 
supreme power has been wielded by the 
Hovas, whose soveigns are veritable des- 
pots, the story of their doings between the 
years 1800 and 1860 being a long series of 
bloodshed and brutality. The administra- 
tion of justice is specially barbarous. Of 
punishments, indeed, fines and slavery and 
imprisonment are the only recognized 
forms, but the truth is that very few 
persons require punishment; the great 
Majority of supposed criminals perish 
while undergoing trial. For the system 
of judicial ordeals is employed after a fatal 
fashion in almost every case. Sometimes 
the accused is led to the sea-side and 
placed so that the waves have access to his 
body. If they wet him higher than his 
girdle, he is pronounced guilty and stabbed 
to death forthwith. At other times, he is 
thrust into a lake filled with alligators, and 
if the reptiles spare him, so also do his 
judges. The only recorded case of escape 
under these conditions is that of a fair 
young girl whose virtue had been called in 
question. Her the alligators refused to 
molest, and they were rewarded for their 
forbearance by a feast on the body of her 
accuser. But the most favorite fashion of 
trial is that known as the fanghin. It con- 
sists in administering poison to the accused, 
who is released if he survives the ordeal. 
Should he die, however, he is found guilty, 
and his possessions are confiscated, to be 
divided among the monarch, the judges,.and 
the accuser. Acertain King of Madagascar, 
RADAMA I, is said to have admitted that 


the fanghin was his most certain means 
of raising a revenue, and that during 
his reign it had endowed him with all the 
worldly goods of one hundred and fifty 
thousand persons. 


gle 


|qualities of a knight errant. 


It seems strange that an island of such 
magnitude and natural advantages should 
have so long escaped colonization by Eu- 
ropeans, and that the title to colonize it 
should still be in dispute. The history of 
its relations with Europe has, indeed, been 
somewhat singular. , It was first visited by 
FERNAND SUAREZ, who was cast ashore 
there in 1506, and it was afterwards sur- 
veyed by TRISTAN D’ACUNA, the name 
under which it was known at the time 
being Sao-Lourenco. The French did 
not make their appearance there till 
1642, when Lovuis' XIII. conferred on a 
company, formed in 1637, the privilege 
of exclusive trade with the island. This 
method of creating a right and leavingitshy- 
pothetical possessor to assert it, was com- 
mon enough in those days, and the fortunate 
company lost no time in sending one Cap- 
tain RIGAULT, with Messrs. PRONIS and 
FOUCQUEMBOURG, to make what they could | 
of the new privilege. The result was the 
establishment of a little settlement called 
Fort Dauphin, in the Bay of Sainte-Luce. 
During thirty years of a somewhat che- 
quered career this tiny colony maintained 
itself at Fort Dauphin, but one fine morning 
in the year 1671, the natives rose en weasse 
and butchered all their French visitors with 
the exception of a handful of men who es- 
caped on board a little vessel which hap- 
pened to be in port at the time. Before 
this, however, in 1686, Louts XIV., by royal 
edict, declared the island of Madagascar 
French territory, and subsequent decrees, 
in 1719, 1720, and 1721, confirmed this 
claim. But nothing whatsoever was done 
to give practical effect to the assumption, 
nor even to punish the natives openly for 
their hostility. The French seem to have 
confined themselves to doing the islanders 
whatever damage they could when an oc- 
casion presented itself. It was not till 
1768 that a certain M. DE MANDAVE raised 
Fort Dauphin from its ruins, and six years 
afterwards Count BENIOWSKY, a Polish 
refugee in France, conducted an expedi- 
tion to the Bay of Autongill and established 
there several settlements, especially at 
Tintongue and Fort Choiseul. BENIOWSKY 
seems to have possessed all the noble 
He en- 
deared himself so much to the natives 
that they pretended to recognise in him 
the son of a princess, herself daughter 
of the last Chief of Manahar, and one 
day twelve hundred Hovas waited on the 
Polish noble and saluted him as King 
of Madagascar. The Count then presented 
himself at the Court of Versailles and tried 
to get his title recognized or even to be 
nominated Governor of the island. Un- 
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England, and receiving there also a cold 


reception, finally made up his mind to 


regain his kingdom by force. Landing in 
Madagascar on the 7th of July, 1786, he pro- 
ceeded at once to expel the French settlers 
from Foulpointe, pilleging, at the same 
time, a number of stores which belonged 
to colonists of the Isle of France. The 
Governor of the latter place ultimately 
came to the rescue, and BENIOWSKY was 
killed after a short but stubborn resistance. 

About the year 1786, the French aban- 
doned their establishments in the Bay of 
Autongill, and remained in possession of 
only two places in Madagascar, Tamatave 
and Foulpointe. These the English seized 
in-1811, but retired after an occupation of 
a few months, destroying the fortifications 
before they went away. The treaties of 
1814 and 1815, however, restored to France 
her ancient rights over Madagascar, and in 
1818 and 1819 possession was officially 
taken, in the name of the French Crown, of 
Sainte-Luce, Tintingue, Fort Dauphin, and 
Sainte-Marie. Two years later the king of 
the Hovas, RADAMA I., caused his troops 
to occupy Faulpointe, and in 1825 he drove 
out the handful of men who constituted the 
garrison of Fort Dauphin. His son pur- 
sued the same tactics, until finally, in 1829, 
the French Government was roused to 
action. Five men-of-war flying the tricolor 
appeared before Tamatave and took posses- 
sion of it, failmg completely, however, in 
their attempt against Foulpointe. Subse- 
quently, in an engagement at Pointe-a- 
Larrée, the Hovas were totally routed and 
their Queen made a treaty with the French 
commander—a treaty which she tore in 
pieces so soon as the hulls of the squadron 
had sunk belowthe horizon. Internal troubles 
in Madagascar afterwards gave the French 
a temporary footing, but in 1831 they 
abandoned their last station on the main 
island and left only a dozen men in the 
isle of Sainte Marie. Once more, in 1843, 
the few European settlers at Tamatave 
were driven out and their-dwellings de- 
stroyed by the troops of Queen RANAVOLO. 
Apunitory expedition was than organized in 
France, but though extensive preparations 
were made, it was abandoned in deference, 
it was supposed, to English remonstrances. 

In this condition things remained until 
1862, when a convention was signed con- 
ferring on French subjects the right of 
acquiring property in Madagascar. This 
convention is said to have been supple- 
mented by another, to the same effect, in 
1868, but the Hovas to-day refuse to re- 
cognise engagements, treaties, conventions, 
or anything else. They have sent ambassa- 


successful in France, he betook himself to 
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in reality for the purpose of seeing how far 
their independence is likely to be recog- 
nized, and France professes to believe that 
these Envoyshave not addressed themselves 
in vainto the Court of SaintJames’s. With 
regard to England’s attitude in the matter, 
M. DE FONTPERTUIS, from whose essay we 
extract most of the above details, says :— 
“The English are brave, energetic, and 
sometimes even amiable people, but in 
truth they are too insular, that is to say, 
too egotistical. When their own interests 
are at stake, the principles of personal right 
and international law have very little 
weight : per fas et nefas they take what- 
ever they have a fancy for. But when 
other people's interests are in question, 
they become scrupulous, casuistical, timor- 
ous, and it is charming to hear them dis- 
course, with tremulous voices and tearful 
eyes, about the protection due to the feeble 
and the obstacles which must be placed 
before the strong. We are none the 
less of opinion that the miller ought 
to be master in his own mill, and if 
our Government thinks it has certain 
rights in Madagascar, it will be behaving 
withun becoming pusillanimity if-it fails to 
exercise them merely because Lord GRAN- 
VILLE does not regard the affair witha 
kindly eye. It will not be the first time 
that the French Government has found 
itself confronted by English ill-humor with- 
out paying serious attention to it.” 

We imagine that those who examine 


these so-called “rights” by the light M. DE 


FONTPERTUIS himself has brought to bear 


on them, will not be dazzled by their dis- 


tinctness. 





AGRICULTURE IN FAPAN. 
—___—_¢——__--- 
(Translated from the F:ji Shimpo). 


Agriculture, being one of the principal means of 
enriching the country, ought to be constantly 
improved and encouraged, but we must at the 
same time remember that this industry alone can- 
not give us power and wealth. The husbandry of 
our country has been carried on with the experience 
gained by many years of practice, and therefore it 
has improved, in fact, this industry has made more 
progress than any other. The soil being fer- 
tile, the farmer reaps plentiful harvests. Can we 
assert that the world does not look with contempt on 
the slight improvements we have made and that our 
produce holds a foremost position in the foreign 
markets? With regret we must answer in the 
negative. . This may be traced to two causes—(1) 
ignorance of the scientific principles of agriculture, 
and (2) the’vast area of uncultivated land. Let us 
carefully consider these two causes. Ignorance is 
the characteristic of our farmers. They have no idca 
of the first principles of the science of agriculture. 
True, they have had experience, but it has been 


confined to one branch or to one particular kind of 
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produce, and they are unable to formulate rules or 
draw deductions from their experience so as to 
transfer them to their descendants or apply them 
to other localitics. This is owing to their ignor- 
ance of the science. Thus they have never at- 
tempted to improve on their old customs so as to 
reap larger profits. Unconscious that they were 
wasting their labour and money in a fruitless pur- 
suit, they have remained in the same position for 
hundreds of years. Allegorically, they may be 
looked upon as a blind man walking slowly by the 
aid of his stick. He finds no difficulty in taking a 
path that he is used to, but when he goes to another 
locality, or has to travel in a route he does not know, 
he stumbles and loses himself, so he is obliged to 
to return to the path he is accustomed to.. At any 
rate, he is unable to run at the same speed as a 
perfect man. Look at the farmers of our country. 
They do not know anything about the formation 
or growth of an ear of wheat even, but consider it 
is all in the course of nature, and believing in the 
doctrine of male and female influences; they 
have never attempted to solve the probleni why 
sewage should make an excellent manure; nor 
have they considered the best way to preserve it ; 
they only know it is manure because it assists the 
growth of plants. They have no idea how worms 
come into existence or how to destroy them, but 
simply think that they grow suddenly and that no 
human power can prevent it, so they keep amulcts 
and hang up straw ropes which they believe will 
propitiate the god of agriculture. They do not 
examine the quality of the seeds they plant nor the 
implements they use, and havenever tried to invent 
more convenient ones or a better style of cultiva- 
tion. In fact the evidences of the ignorance of the 
farmers are too numerous to be mentioned here. 
Some of the learned men of our country have from 
time to time commented upon the principles of 
agriculture, but as these comments were confincd 
to their own: class no good has actually been done 
to the farmers; that they had no connection with 
the agricultural classes may probably account for 
the backwardness of the industry. It is true that 
even in Western countries science and practice 
have not always gone hand in hand, but since hus- 
bandry has become a science, men of erudition 
have exerted themselves to perfect it, and the agri- 
culturists have tried to put theories into practice, 
so their joint efforts have resulted in rapid improve- 
ment and progress. Moreover, the sciences of 
chemistry, physiology, natural philosophy, natural 
history, meterology, and engineering have been 
brought to bear and have naturally improved the 
system of agriculture. Indeed, every proposition 
tending to increase production or curtail labour 
and expense has been laid before the public and 
practically tried by the educated farmers, and even 
those who are ignorant are beginning to see the 
advantages to be derived from these improvements. 
Some people assert that our system of cultivation is 
superior to that which existed in foreign countries a 
hundred years ago; but when we compare it with 
the system adopted in the West at the present 
time it is greatly inferior, The plough used in 
America was originally made upon our model, but 
since it was introduced into that country it 
has been improved some twelve or thirtcen 
times, until it has reached its present perfect 
state, while Japan is still using the old pattcrn. 
We cannot vouch for this statement, but should 
it be true, one can easily imagine the state of our 
agriculture. This leads us to the conclusion that 
there are good reasons why the husbandry of Japan 
has made no progress and production has not 
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increased. Our farmers must yrive up working by 
the rule of thumb alone. ‘There are two methods 
of improving affairs, namely, to induce the farmers 
to study the principles of agriculture, or to pursuade 
scientific men to try their hands at practical farming. 
It is true that to instruct our farmers in the highly 
scientific methods adopted in Western countries 
would he utterly useless, for they would be no more 
able to understand them than a deaf man can dis- 
linguish the notes of music. Again, it it is hardly 
possible to expect scientific men to become 
busbandmen, for it would take them ycars to 
fain the necessary experience. The shortest way 
to attain our ends would be for the learned men to 
familiarise themselves with the present system and 
then for these to verbally explain to the farmers 
the improvements they ought to introduce, of 
course basing them on scientific data. As we have 
stated, the farmers have ample experience but are 
ignorant of scientific principles, it will therefore 
be necessary to teach them by plain facts not by 
theory. In short they must be taught what is 
necessary, through what they already know. If 
the scientific men only know the theory and can- 
not explain the practice their lessons will not result 
in much good. 


Our farmers understand the value of manure 
and its application, to acertain extent. They know 
that it is necessary to mix water with it to prevent 
the escape of the ammonia, but they have yet to 
learn that if they take the water from a drain 
which is already saturated with ammonia, it will do 
more harm than good. Again they abstain from 
planting the same crop on the land year after year, 
believing that in will exhaust the soil and absorb 
all its nutritive qualities, but they do not under- 
stand that planting different crops but of the same 
species will produce the’ same result. As regards 
the worms that injure the plants, they think 
that the worm which lives on the rice plant is a 
distinct insect from the butterfly that it pro- 
duces. It is only the silk producers who undcr- 
stand the fact, that the worm first grew from the 
egg, and that afterwards it will become a moth, 
which, in its turn. will lay eggs. From this we per- 
ceive that these worms that destroy vegetables pass 
through several stages of existence. If the farmers 
will investigate the principles of nature they will 
acquire knowledge which will enable them to pro- 
gress in the science of agriculture. We, therefore, 
state that in order to bring about the much desired 
prosperity of our agriculturists, it is necessary that 
theory and practice should work hand in hand, and 
for this purpose it is necessary that the principles 
upon which nature works should be explained to 
the farmers. ; 

We now pass to the second part of our theme, 
viz, the vast area of uncultivated land. Our 
country is prolific in the production of cereals, 
so much so that from time immemorial we have 
called it Midsuho-no-Kuni (Land of the Cornu- 
copia). This only held good when we were shut 
out from the rest of the world and our people 
were ignorant of the fertility of other countries. 
India and America produce large quantitics of rice 
and wheat respectively, and supply most of the 
foreign markets. Every year, India exports rice in 
increasing quantities, and in 1875 the total export 
reached 2,280,000,000 Ibs., or about seven million 
Xoku, valued at more than 27,000,000 yeu. The 
export of wheat from America to England alone is 
8,460,000,000 Ibs. per annum, which is valued 
at about one hundred and eighty mitiion yen. 
Looking at the amount of rice grown in this 
country, we find it is estimated by the Government 
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at from 23,090,000 to 24,000,000 kok, but taking 
into consideration the fradulent returns made by the 
farmers to evade taxation, we think it must reach 
39,000,000 koku. Deducting from this 5,000,000 
koku, used for brewing and other purposes, it leaves 
us 25,000,000 kok to feed thirty-five million people, 
which will give us, upon the average, 1 go 9 shaku 
per head per‘diem. ‘This is not sufficient, so the 
people have torely uponother a:ticles of diet such as 
barley, millet, buckwheat, potatoes, and vegetables. 
Some thirteen years ago, when there was a paztial 
failure of the rice crop, food was so scarce that rice 
had to be imported from abroad to the amount of 
537:710,7561lbs. For this Japan had to pay 14,598,114 
yen and in the following years 5,600,000 yen worth 
was also imported. On the other hand, take our 
export, which from the sixth ycar of Mciji (1873) 
tothe 15th year (1883) amounted to barely ten 
million yen, and we find that in ten years we are 
unable to recoup the loss sustained in one year. 
Should a famine occur we must at once import 
food, and then we shall not know where to look for 
the money to pay for it. It seems to us, therefore, 
considering the condition of the country, rather 
presumptious to call it the land of the Cornucopia. 
True, everywhere we go through the country we 
find well watered and fertile valleys and plains 
which are easily cultivated, but to an experienced 
man they do not séem of such vast extent as to 
justify our boasting. Even, of this land a con- 
siderable quantity is left uncultivated, especially in 
the North. In fact the extent of land under 
cultivation is only 4,818,000 cio, or in other words 
there is about one-third waste land, therefore, 
however fertile it may be, we canrot expect an 
excessive production from such a small area. ~ It is 
evident from this, that no matter how skilful we 
may become in the cultivation of the soil, we can- 
not hope to rival European nations. Therefore we 
cannot rely solely upon agriculture as the back- 
bone of the nation. [et us glance at some of the 
other productions such as sugar and cotton. The 
amount raised annually is about 30,000,000 kin of 
each, and we import 20,000,000 #12 of sugar and 
33,000,000 kin of cotton. Since the country was 
opened to fureign commerce the cultivators of these 
articles havesuffcred great loss, but still nostepshave 
been taken to revive these industries. Of course 
some allowance must be made for the climate and 
other causes. 

If plants are cultivated in small patches only, 
the production of cach species will be propor- 
tionately small ; whereas, if one species only were 
grown the yicld would. be abundant. If we con- 
tinue to cultivate things on a small scale, we shall 
never be able to compete with foreign countries. 
We find an analogy in the old feudal military 
system. In those days the various clans adopted 
different military systems, each according to thcir 
own taste as though they were different nations. 
If at that time we had been at war with any forcign 
power we should have been defeated in the first 
battle. Since the Restoration however, the military 
organization, together with other matters, has been 
brought under the control of the Central Govern- 
ment, which has consolidated and made it into one 
compact body. On the other hand, agriculture, 
has been left in the same condition as before; 
consequently we are unable to fight in the field of 
commerce. If we wish to take our proper share 
of the commerce of the worid, we must devote our 
encrgies to the cultivation of one or two articles 
that other countries cannot produce. This is the 
only plan we can pursue with any degrec of hope. 
Ifthe soil is not suitable for the cultivation of sugar 
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and cotton, Ict us leave them alone; it is uscless to 
waste manure and labor on things that can make 
us no proper return: rather let us turn our attention 
to the cultivation of something that we know will 
succced and by this means increase our export 
trade. In Kiushiu, the cultivation of the sugar 
cane requires a great amount of care and costly 
manure ; whilst in Oshima it flourishes without any 
manure. This fact alone should confirm what we 
have written above. The Japanese farmers pay 
considerable attention to the cultivation of rice. 
In the valleys, plains, on the sides of the hills, 
no matter where, so long as water can be obtained 
they immediately make irrigated fields, but where 
water cannot be casily conveyed, however fertile the 
land may be, it is left uncultivated, because 
the farmer cannot utilise it for the cultivation, 
of rice. What we want isto have these lands, 
which are at present lying idle, planted with 
mulberry trees or anything else that is suitable 
to the soil, because in times of drought nothing will 
grow in the irrigated fields. It is earnestly to be 
hoped that the farmers will emancipate themselves 
from their old prejudices and adopt improved sys- 
tems, devoting their attention to the cultivation of 
tea, mulberry trees or anything else that will be 
profitable, instead of depending upon the rice crop 
only. Then we shall be able to compete with 
foreign nations. 








TRANSACTIONS OF THE GERMAN 
EAST-AS?ATIC SOCIETY. 
—_———_o-—_——- 

We have received a copy of the Afittheilungen 
der Deutschen Gesellshaft far Natur and Volker- 
kunde Ostasiens (Band III., Seite 330-369) 28 stes 
Heft. Februar, 1883. 

These “* Transactions ” have always held a high 
rank among the voluminous literature of recent 
years on Japan, and distinguished themselves by 
their thoroughly trustworthy information, and the 
universally recognized ability of their contributors. 
The present number, however, will be found of more 
than usual interest, cn account of a treatise from the 
already well-known pen of Professor Dr. Baelz, on 
“* Physical Qualities of the Japanese.” 

This essay, in view of the deplorable want of 
conscientious scientific research into an important 
element in the study of a country and people, so 
apparent in some of the works cited by the writer, 
we propose first to discuss. 

Study of works on the subject in question, Dr. 
Baelz says in his introduction, gives the result 
that up to the present absolutely nothing definite 
is known of the physical qualities of the Japanese. 
Harsh as this statement may sound, it is fully 
borne out by a number of quotations from the 
most prominent authors on Japan. Wrernich re- 
gards the Japancse as a weakly race, and even 
heads one of his chapters ‘General Debility ;” 
whilst Janka, speaking of the mass of the people, 
says, “‘ They are of strong and robust build, with 
marvellously developed muscularity.” Miss Bird 
remarks that “their physique is miserable ;” and 
that “leanness without muscularity is the general 
tule,” and so forth. 

Dr. Baelz made observations and measurements 
on a great number of individuals. His statements 
on height and span are based upon the measures 
of more than twelve hundred subjects. He regrets 
to be in opposition to such an authority as Quetelet 
who in his Anthropometry says, ‘Experience 
teaches that measurements of a lange number of 
persons are not necessary to arrive at certain re- 
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sults.” Inanother of this author’s works, on Man and 
the development of his faculties we find nevertheless : 
“Each large number of occurrences of the same 
kind, which periodically ascend and descend, leads to 
an immutable proportion. This is the law of large 
figures, to which all things and all events are 
subject without exception.” This passage, in its 
simple force, clearly corroborates and supports Dr. 
Baelz's views, so that we may accept his deductions 
with confidence. The first part of his dissertation, 
which is now before us (on Anatomy), treats of the 
physical structure of the Japanese, according to ex- 
aminations of living persons and skeletons. ‘‘ The 
majority of the Japanese people as represented by 
farmers, artisans, labourers, and boatmen, are un- 
doubtedly of stalwart and muscular build, and con- 
sidering the appearance which naked coolies present, 
it seems incomprehensible how anyone could talk-of 
their poor physique.” ‘ However, by the side of 
those and often athletic figures, not a 
small number of ill shaped people, devoid of 
muscle, of delicate bone-structure, and bad carriage, 
are met with. Such, however, principally belong 
to the higher classes who come into more frequent 
contact with Europeans; and from their type con- 
clusions have often been drawn embracing the 
entire people. Still, they are the descendants of a 
race who in the handling of heavy weapons pos- 
sessed skill which astonishes the reader even to- 
day,” and very few Europeans indeed would be able 
towield their long two-handed swords even for a few 
minutes. 
Opinions in regard to the origin and ethnogra- 
_ phical elements of the Japanese people are as con- 
tradictory as those concerning their physical 
organization. Whilst some say that the natives of 
this country are undoubtedly of Mongolian origin, 
others ascribe to them a very essential Malay 
element, a thesis positively denied by another groap 
of ethnologists. The Aino element only is recog- 
nized by all; but even this consensus gives rise to 
another difficulty. Davis, Anutschin, Scheube and 
others, find in the Ainos more resemblance to 
Caucasians than to Europeans, whilst Sicbold, 
Rein, Doenitz, and Wernich consider them pure 
Mongolians. In the arguments pertaining to that 
subject, craniology must undoubtedly be held a 
very important factor, and the writer warns us not 
to give undue importance to an_ accidentally 
acquired skull as a ‘race skull.’ Three Aino 
skulls examined by Anutschin were found to be 
more European than Mongolian. The cephalic 
index of the Aino skull in Topinard’s Anthropology 
is given as 76, and in the same work we find 
the strange fact that the cephalic index of 
the Bulgarians is 76.60, that is within 6 tenths 
mm. the same. In Barnard Davis’ Thesaurus 
Cranierum the measurements of thirty-six Anglo- 
Saxon skulls show an index of 76, exactly the 
same as that of the Ainos; and Broca, in the Revice 
od’ Anthropologie gives the cephalic index of eighty- 
one Mongolians as 76.36. All these are facts on 
which Dr. Baelz may fairly claim the resemblance 
of Aino to Europeans skulls; he has nevertheless 
arrived at the conclusion that there does not exist 
_ a“race skull” among Ainos. As to hirsuteness, 
the formation of the malar bone, prognathism, etc., 
the observations of Doenitz and Scheube are in 
direct contradicti6n, he says, but his experience 
confirms that of Scheube, who states that elderly 
men of the race often appear to be bodily covered 
with a fur; that the malar bone does not project ; 
thatthere is no prognathism, and that he cannot find 
any characteristic of the Mongolian type. More- 
over, the horizontal position of their eyes and their 
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hairiness indicate a relationship to Europeans. | definition of anthropology and the second that of 


That the eye is not so oblique as that of the Mon- 
golians is a fact which needs no further explanation. 
In their growth of hair, however, there is a cardinal 
factor of the ethnographical conditions of Japan 
which has not yet been sufficiently considered. 
Nearly all travellers have given the most exagger- 
ated and drastic descriptions of this hairy race 
and all mention that the Japanese generally have 
a remarkably weak growth of hair and beard; 
yet, nevertheless, they talk about the large 
proportion of Aino blood among Japanese, 
and classify the Ainos as Mongolians. The ethno- 
grapher, however, has no right to pass lightly over 
this feature. The degree of hirsuteness is one of 
the most constant characteristics of race, so 
important, indeed, that the hair has repeatedly been 
made the basis of classificatign of human families. 
Peschel, who is of opinion that the Ainos are not so 
hirsute as has been commonly stated, and who be- 
lieves that tufts of hair on the breast and nape of the 
neck are the exception, says, nevertheless :—“ In 
any case even this moderate degree of shagginess 
in the neighbourhood of such nearly beardless 
(bartarmer) peoples as the Japanese and Chinese, 
will embarrass us in giving the Ainos a fit place 
in the classification of races, for we are obliged to 
recognize the appearance of hair on the body as one 
of the most constant characteristics of species.” 
“« How much more definitely would Peschel have 
expressed himself if he had known that the thick 
hair on breast and neck, which he considered to be 
the exception, was the rule. How the attempt 
could be made to rank the hair of the Ainos, on 
account of its ‘flatness,’ nearer to that of the 
Japanese than Europeans, must be an enigma to 
everybody who knows that East Asiatics, as well 
on the mainland as on the islands, as also all 
Mongolian and sleek-haired peoples generally, 
show a very small degree of ‘flatness’ (Abplat- 
tung) of hair throughout, whereas Europeans, and 
especially the curly-haired among them, show 
a far higher degree of the same peculiarity. We 
have in the Ainos the most hairy race known. 
They have a thick, curly beard, and their breast, 
shoulders and extremities are covered with hair, 
much more profusely even than Caucasian-peoples. 
On the other hand, the overwhelming majority of 
the Japanese people have a very sparse growth of 
beard, and are almost destitute of hair on breast, 
shoulders, and extremities. If a Japanese grows a 
beard, that appendage comes late in life, and is 
limited to the upper-lip, chin, and the region of the 
inferior maxillary angie. Moreover, it is not curly 
but sleek. This condition of hirsuteness is of 
paramount significance for the decision of two im- 
portant questions. It proves :— 

1.—That the Ainos are not Mongolians. 

2.—That there is very little Aino blood in the 

veins of the present Japanese people. 

The Ajinos have always inhabitated relatively 
Northern regions, and it is not quite certain whether 
they ever crossed the Southern borders of Mikawa, 
in about 35° N.; and therefore the Aino type is 
not so very rare in the North of Japan, whereas in 
the South it is quite an exception. 

1.—The Mongolian ; and 
2.—The Malay element. 

The definition ‘ Mongolians,” the author, in 
accord with former writers on Japan, applies in its 
general sense, according to which it embraces the 
entire yellow race, and not only the descendents of 
the Mongolians (in that limited sense) who, under 
Gengiskan in the East, and Batu and Kublaikan 
in the West, harassed the old world. The first isthe 
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comparative etymological research. “‘The Japanese 
in their physical structure and especially in their 
features have much of the Mongolian, so that it is 
astonishing to find how Mongolian influence on 
the culture of the population could be so undcr- 
estimated, or how the attempt could be made to 
entirely eliminate it. That, however, has been 
done repeatedly ; and especially in recent times. 
More and more have the Malay features in 
the Japanese been brought into prominence and 
the Mongolian elements thrust into the background. 
Indeed, there have been weighty reasons adduced 
for the opinion that the Japanese are related to the 
Malays, as, for example, the custom of building 
houses on piles above the ground, and the habit of 
sitting on the ground on mats, which are also 
found among Malays, but not among Chinese and 
Koreans. Maget is of opinion that the Malay 
element preponderates, and that the Japanese of 
to-day are a mixed race of the aboriginal Ainos 
and their Malay conquerors. Wernich says that 
the Japanese cannot be cleared from the ‘reproach 
of Mongolism’ inasmuch as the source is evident 
in the strongly preponderating Mongolian qualities 
of the people. Doenitz also holds that the Mon- 
golian element preponderates, but says that in 
addition to it a Malay immigration in the South 
must be assumed; Rein excludes the Malay element 
entirely, and says the natives of Japan are divided 
into two tribes of Mongolian race, the Japanese 
proper and the Ainos. In view of these facts Dr. 
Baelz now makes a very significant remark, the 
truth of which cannot fail to be apparent to even a 
casual observer :—*“ On the whole, here as in a good 
many other things concerning Japan, it will be 
observed that the positiveness of opinion is in in- 
verse proportion to the thotoughness of the author’s 
insight into the Japanese. People who have stayed 
here a short time—weeks or months perhaps—give 
their decision with the greatest assurance and an 
enviable self-confidence on questions upon which 
men, who for ten years, or longer, have made Japan 
the special subject of their studies, express them- 
selves with the greatest caution and reserve.” The 
author himself says that the more he occupied him- 
self with researches into the origin of the Japahese, 
the more difficulties he encountered, and that he 
did not feel himself in a position to assert anything 
as certain in this respect, except that apart from 
the Ainos two essentially different types must be 
distinguished, between which of course there would 
be found transition types. Among the higher 
classes, a type is frequently found which distinguishes 
itself by a slender, elegant, and often too delicate 
figure, dolichocephalous skull (cephalic index 75.00 
and under), narrow, long face, oblique eyes, a fine 
curved nose, and small mouth; and side by side is 
the type common among the people, a stout, solid 
frame, short skull, broad, thick face, very prominent 
cheek-bones, less oblique eyes, flat nose, and large 
mouth. In all countries the higher classes, and 
especially members of old aristocracies, are of a 
more perfect physique and nobler features than the 
working masses; but that difference in European 
countries is not nearly so distinct as in Japan. 
Since craniology took rank as a science, these 
differences of type have attracted the attention 
of scientists; and from the standpoint of the 
theory of descent it has been observed that there 
is a remarkable conformity of the colour of the 
skin, as also of the formation of the skull, between 
the farthest extremes of human races and those 
anthropoids which still inhabit the same regions 
with them, The orang-outang is of a yellowish 
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red colour and brachycephalous like the Malay, ! the author saw not one), but, apart from the com- 


both inhabiting the Asiatic insular world, whilst the 
chimpanzee and gorilla, both indigenous to Africa, 
are black and dolichocephalous like the negro. K. 
Vogt and Pruner-Bcy assert that there existed at 
least two prehistoric races, one of which was brachy- 
cephalousand theother dolichocephalous. Professor 
Wilson, who instituted researches into the prehistoric 
times of Scotland, is also of opinion that a dolicho- 
cephalous race was conquered by an invading 
brachycephalous race. Broca, however, is of opinion 
that these formations of the skull have no distinct 
relations to the intellectual development, an opinion 
which Dr. Baclz seems to share. Thus :—‘‘ The 
finer Japanese type certainly does not agree with 
that which is considered a Mongolian physiognomy 
in Europe, but, so long as the Chinese also are 
accepted as representatives of the Mongolian race, 
this type must be taken as Mongolian, for it is the 
characteristic of the higher classes of Chinese; and 


seems also to be a very constant one.””” In * Types. 


of Man,” referring to Pauthier’s work on China, 
which is described as being the only veritable key 
to Chinese history and literature yet put forth in 
Europe, we find that the work of Pauthier is 
illustrated by an infinitude of Chinese likenesses of 
all ages; and it is so very accessible in form and 
price, that Dr. Baelz refers his readers to the 
original for proofs that, with the exception of the 
“ pig-tail” introduced by the Tartars, the Chinese 
have not altered in the 4,000 years for which we 
possess their records—a testimony which un- 
doubtedly gocs very far to prove the vitality and 
latent power of Mongol or Mongoloid races. 
The question is, whcther the circumstance that 
some classes in China and a portion of the Malays 
do not resemble one another, givesany right to place 
Mongolians and Malays in such sharp contrast, as 
has been done aliké by the propounders of the 
Mongolian and the Malay origin of the Japanese. 
The common charactcristics are—yellowish skin, 
sleek cylindriform hair, thin beard, scanty bodily 
hirsutencss, brachycephalous, or approximately 
brachycephalous skull, mostly very prominent 
cheek-bones, and more or less oblique eyes. All 
those characteristics are common to Mongolians 
and Malays. Peschel, in his classification of the 
human races, following the precedent of Latham 
and others, saw himself obliged to connect the 
Malays with the commonly so-called Mongolian 
race as a Mongoloid people, and this, in the 
author’s opinion, is the correct standpoint. M. 
Wagner says :—* Cranial formation, shape and 
colour of the face, and the physical qualities of the 
Malay race generally, are so nearly related to the 
Mongolian, that in the same costume the difference 
of race can ‘hardly be distinguished. Beyond the 
above mentioned characteristics, however, those 
tribes do not resemble one another; they are.as 
similar as a Greek is to the blond German of 
Northern Europe. Among the Chinese, individuals 
are found with fine features and curved nose, and 
beside them the abominable caricatures which have 
been so vividly described by our ancestors as the 
type of the Huns and the hordes of Gengiskan ; 
and frequently enough we see the less frightfully 
ugly, but stil] low, flat features, which are so often 
found among the Malays.” 

‘And the same theory, by the way, holds good of 
the Koreans. The members of the Korean mission, 
says the writer, all belong to the higher classes, 
some even to the royal family ; but not half a dozen 
could be seen together, without several totally 
different types being represented. All are Mongo- 
lian or Mongoloid (of Koreans of Caucasian type 
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possible. 















then another one to Kiushiu, is, for historic and 
literary reasons, adopted by the first Japanese 
sinologues, as E. Satow and T. Kempermann, and 
has becn endorsed by Rein. For, on critical ex- 
amination of the oldest Japanesc book—the Koytki, 
compiled in 711 A.D.—among a chaos of myths, 
there is found a historical germ which only admits 
of this explanation. We hear that Amaterasu, the 
Sun Goddess from whom the Emperors of Japan 
descend in a direct line, resolving to make one 
of her family the lord of the land, meets re- 
sistance, because there are powerful earthly gods 
on the West coast of Idzu, who will not give way 
to the Sun Goddess’s hcir, descended from heaven to 
Kiushiu. The latter sends messengers to Idzumo 
several times, till at last they succced in inducing 
the god and sovereign there to come to a friendly 
understanding. The god of Idzumo (who accord- 
ing to one legend is a brother or a descendant of 
the Sun Goddess) is given the realm of the in- 
visible; he tries the hearts of men. The de- 
scendants of Amaterasu assume the rule over the 
visible world, that is the political government. Later 
on the descendants of the first political rulers mzke 
their appearance_on the main island, in Yamato, 
and the importance of Idzumo vanishes altogether. 
Dr. Baelz gives the following very plausible ex- 
planation of the legend :—When the rulers of 
Kiushiu, who belonged to the sccond continental 
immigration, attempted to extend their power to 
the main island, they met with resistance, at first 
in Idzumo, finding there—to judge from appear- 
ances—a kindred people, that of the first conti- 
nental immigrants. The long hostilities ended 
peaceably, and the ruler of Idzumo was satisfied 
with a nominal reign. Perhaps he was made a 
kind of spiritual ruler, and thereby rendered 
harmless, as later were, for their part, the then 
“‘worldiy” rulers through centuries by the Sho- 
guns, or as the last Merovingian was by the 
father of Charlemagne. The princes from Kiu- 
shiu were now—their ancestor was, according to 
the legend, Jimmu Tenno—masters of a part of 
the main island, but soon afterwards a new Em- 
pire made its appearance on the latter. This was 
the Empire of Yamato, probably only a little more 
powerful than the many smaller principalities. A 
Chinese story says that it was conquered, and the 
Emperors took their seat in Yamato, where, how- 
ever, from time to time, they were still disturbed 
by the previously pacified “Gods” of Idzumo. 
Thenceforth history swaysto and fro between Yama- 
to and Kiushiu, now one and then the other place 
being the seat of the Imperial House, till, at last, 
in the fifth century, Yamato became the perma- 
nent residence. There are numerous other accounts 
in the Koyiki of expeditions, conquests, etc., but 
they are so intimatcly interwoven with palpable 
myths, that they cannot very well be considered 
historic. Extant literature, scanty and little trust- 
worthy as it may be on the whole, neverthcless 
affords very plain evidence of several historically 
separated immigrations or conquests. Consider- 
ing the situation of the country, it cannot easily be 
doubted that they originated on the continent. 
Later, after a state had already been organized in 
Idzumo, a second migration to Kiushiu followed, 
principally localising itself in Satsuma and that 
neighborhood. The question of language, hitherto 
not touched, say's the author, would in this manner 
find its simplest solution. The Japanese language 
belongs to the Ural-Altaic group ; it is agglutina- 
tive. If both immigrant tribes sprang from the 
same Ural-Altaic branch of the yellow race, the 
unity of the language is at once explained. If, how- 

























































mon race characteristics they are as different as 


This somewhat long exposition is necessary 
to show that, even assuming several different 
immigrations into Japan, such necd not neccs- 
sarily have been by different races, because the 
same species (Mongoloid) in other countries, 
and especially in Korea and China, presents 
varieties similar to those found in Japan. Thus 
these contrasts may be reconciled, and Dr. Baelz 
assumes two invasions of Mongoloid peoples 
at various times, the one from the East through 
Korea, and the other from the same country, 
or a little more from the South perhaps. Withal, 
it is not necessary to consider the Malay 
islands and trans-gangetic India, or as Peschel 
more correctly puts it, the Malayo-Chinese coun- 
tries, as the bed of the invasion. The most 
natural way to get to Japan from the mainland of 
Asia still remains the one across Korea ; the dis- 
tance between that country and this is only 200 
kilometres, and the island of Tsushima, is within 
the horizon of both: So long, therefore, as no im- 
portant reasons directly compel us to exclude Korea 
as a middle link between Japan and the continent, 
we shall always have to consider the peninsula the 
bridge which served for populating Japan. A less 
probable, but still possible, hypothesis would be an 
immigration directly from the continent, through 
Formosa and the Riu Kiu islands; and Wernich 
says that the Malays took the latter road, and for 
that reason speaks of the distinctly Malayan type 
of the inhabitants of those islands, but Dr. Baelz 
from personal inspection affirms that Wernich is 
wrong, as the Riu Kiu people have not a trace of 
the Malay type, bearing a much more striking re- 
semblance to the Koreans, on which fact the Japa- 
nese themselves have laid some stress. While 
among the Koreans totally different faces appear 
beside the most common type, the author, among 
more than one hundred Riu Kiu islanders only 
found one and the same type, and that of such uni- 
formity. that all might have been taken for mem- 
bers of one family. 

If, therefore, the Riu Kiu islands have to be ex- 
cluded as a vehicle for Malay immigration, then 
Korea and the rest of the Asiatic continent 
alone remain. That from the latter Japan 
could be reached by means of ships, and was so 
reached, is proved by Japanese intercourse with 
China, and especially by the great attempt of 
Kublai Khan to conquer Japan with fleets sailing 
simultaneously from the mainland and from Korea. 
All this happened in an historically not very re- 
mote time, and an earlier mass-immigration, as 
long as shipbuilding was imperfectly developed, 
can only be imagined from Korea, and the author 
is led to the conclusion that both immigrations, 
which without any doubt must be assumed, took 
place through that country. The immigrants were 
in both cases Mongoloid tribes; the first invaders 
a tribe answering to the finer type of Chinese and 
Koreans; the second a warlike tribe resembling the 
Malays, probably coming from the Southern parts 
of Eastern Asia, which crossed the Straits of Korea, 
first settled in Riu Kiu, then gradually emigrated 
to the main island and by degrees subjugatcd it. 
This view, in addition to geographical probability, 
is matcrially supported by the circumstance that 
in Korea, as in Japan, the two types, whose ex- 
planatian has caused so many difficulties to scientists, 
are found. 

The supposition that at first an immigration took 
place from the continent to the main island, and 
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ever, the onc belonged to a quite southern branch 
of the Mongoloid race, to the original stack of the 
Malay peoples, then it must simply be assumed 
that, although that tribe conquered the country, it 
adopted the language of the conquered, perhaps as 
the Germanic Franks and Normans adopted the 
French language. The decision as to which of the 
two hypotheses is the morc probable must, however, 
be left to professional philologists. 

The question whether, in the provinces in which 
both immigrations scttled—Idzumo and there- 
abouts, and Satsuma—traces of those types have 
still been preserved with particular distinctness, 
must be answered in the affirmative. Even to-day 
_ the Government of Japan is essentially, nay almost 
exclusively, in the hafids of men from Satsuma and 
Choshiu (which latter neighbour to Idzumo gra- 
dually usurped from the latter the leadership of 
the Southern provinces of the West coast), and if 
they now work together peaceably, that has only 
been attained by mutual concessions. Choshiu 
men are looked upon as comparatively physically 
feeble, but are credited with great diplomatic 
cleverness ; whereas Satsuma men are of more 
powerful build and of uncqualled personal bravery, 
always ready to fight and to die for their cause, 
plain-spoken, good-natured, and of open, upright 
character. The general custom of adoption, how- 
ever, and the facility of matrimony and divorce, 
have in no small degree contributed to the intimate 
intermingling of originally heterogencous elements, 
and thercfore it cannot to-day be stated with any 
distinctness what share cach single element 
which entered into the composition of the popula- 
tion has in the mass of the peopie. Only this may 
be gencrally asserted—namely, that in Kiushiu the 
flat Malayoid type is relatively frequent, whilst the 
inhabitants of the Central provinces, especially 
those of Idzumo, have the reputation of a light 
skin and great physical beauty. To sum up what 
has been said so far, Dr. Baelz, whose clear defini- 
tions we have followed with the greatest interest, 
modestly says that he lacks the courage and does 
not believe himself justificd in giving a sharp and 
detailed classification of the Japanese into Ainos, 
Mongolians, and Malays, as has becn done by 
Wernich. 

To find the original types in thcir purest and 
most characteristic form amongst an ethnologically 
mixed population, it is neccessary, the author be- 
lieves, to take into consideration the women more 
than the men, especiaily those of the non-labouring 
classes, as in the men, through athletic exercises, 
the use of arms, and hard labour for daily bread, 
the original disposition is easily effaced. It is 
different with the female, and especially with the 
lady of noble birth. In her case education docs 
not interfere with the further development of the 
inner mental hereditary factor, and in the life, 
which Japanese women led and still Icad, the 
second factor, the constitution of the body, repre- 
sented by the effects of exterior induences on the 
individuum, is of the lcast imaginable moment; 
and in consequence of these conditions, typical 
faces everywhere, and especially in Japan, are 
found much purer and the contrasts far more 
marked among women than among men. The 
hypothesisof a connection between Japanese and 
the aborigines of North America is supported by 
references in Chinese works to a country in the 
Far East, called Fusaa, and also by the fact that 
* even within the few last decades Japanese vessels 
have been carricd away to America by the 
Equatorial current, and, moreover, by the indisput- 
able resemblance of some Japanese to Indians. 


This resemblance was especiaily stiiking in 
some Indian children scen in Nevada, while the 
Delaware Indians on the East coast represent an 
entirely different type. ‘The close resemblance 
of the former to the Japanese is increased by 
the -similarity of their cranial formation. — In 
tables furnished by M. Broca, we find that the 
measurenrents of thirty-six North Americans (In- 
dians) give an average cephalic index of 79.25 
which, according to his nomenclature, classes them 
with the mesaticephatic races. Dr. Baelz, from 
measurements of sixty-four Japancse skulls, found 
an average cephalic index of 80.3, showing the 
merely nominal difference of only 1.05 millimetres. 
But even if a connection exists between the 
two pcoples, the immigration into America was 
in any case a secondary one, and is therefore of 
little importance to the question at issue. It has 
been frequently mentioned above that the noble 
type of East Asiatics which is commonly attributed 
to the Mongolian and Mongoloid races, materially 
deviates from Mongolians in a narrrower sense ; 
and in addition to this it is observed that the 
crania of these types, too, in Uheir proportions, 
are a nearer approach to the dolichocephalous 
tribes of Western races than to Mongolians proper 
(an almost purely brachycephalous race); while 
the orbital index also, of which measurements are 
given later on, sharply separates the Japanese 
from purely Mongolian peoples. Neverthcless, for 
the reasons previously adduced, the Japancse must be 
classed as a Mongoloid race, and their language, 
belonging to the Urai-Altaic group is, in this respect, 
of great significance. 

How, then arc these contrasts to be reconciled ? 
The following ingenious and at the same time very 
plausible hypothtsis deserves particular attention. 
There must have been a time when Turanians 
and Semites were in intimate intercourse or in 
even closer relations with each other, and, thanks to 
recent researches of Assyriologues, the time and 
locality of those relations are no longer limited to 
hypotheses. Much more has the deciphering of 
cuneiform characters of the sccond order on the 
Assyrian tablets, and the inscriptions on rocks of 
the Persian Kings, taught that in the twilight of 
history there was a people, who, speaking an Ural- 
Altaic language themselves, handed over to the 
Chaldaeans their written language and culture, 
when the latter, in about the cighteenth century 
B.C., advanced to Mesopotamia. The seat of this 
very ancient cultured people, the Akkadians, was 
in’ the region of the later Babylonia. The Ak- 
kadians are the oldest among all the pcoples of 
the Asiatic continent of whom traces are prestrvcd, 
and if they served as bearers of culture for Semites, 
this will perhaps hold good in a still higher degree 
for their -own Ural-Altaic associates of tribe or 
language. Those, however, it seems, made less use 
of the trust held by them than the Semites, and did 
not only not take an enviable part in the history of 
culture, but, on the contrary, a very sad one, that 
of its destroyers. Their hostility to learning 
was considercd so rdére a peculiarity, that it 
created quite an uncommon sensation and many 
doubts in the scientific worid when Oppert stepped 
forth with the discovery that the language of the 
Akkadians belonged to the Ural-Altaic group. 
Nevertheless, the Ural-Altaic stock was represenicd 
in the world by one pcople of culture, and by a 
very original’one at that, although for a long time 
no one guessed the fact because the race lived at 
the farthest end of the world, in a secluded insular 
realm. It was the Japanese. 

Would it be too bold, then, to assume that the 
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Japanese, at a relatively early timc, when there 
still existed a truly Ural- Altaic culture represented 
by the Akkadians, separated themselves from their 
tribe and migrated to the East? That tribe 
necd not have been the Akkadians in Mesopot- 
amia, but the Japanese might have represented a 
tribe that lived farther East or farther North, 
but which still had connection with the centre of 
culture, where, as the old inscriptions show, 
there took place a permeation of Ural-Altaic and 
Semitic elements, and perhaps the position of 
Chaldaeans and Akkadians was a genetically near 
one, although they spoke different languages. 

Dr. Baclz says that as yet he cannot furnish any 
proofs to sustain the above hypothesis, but, he 
observes, it should be in the nature of the subject 
to look for a connection between the oldest Ural- 
Altaic people, which is only imperfectly known to 
us through old inscriptions, and that nation which, 
amongstall modern Ural-Altaians not only possesses 
the oldest literature, but has also reached the 
highest independent degree of civilization. Espe- 
cially the high degrce of art and refined taste which 
we admire in the Japanese, is as unknown to their 
remaining associates in language within the Mon- 
golian race, as to the Malays, whereas, according 
to all accounts, the Akkadians must have been an 
art-loving and settled (sesshaftes) people. The 
Japanese, too, in contrast with the other Ural- 
Altaians (the name is hardly appropriate to a 
people living in the region of the Euphrates), are 
an agricultural people. Precise proofs of a con- 
nection between the two species must not be 
looked for in Japan, but in Assyria, and if, says 
the author, his remarks only succced in calling the 
attention of specialist Assyriologists to that view, 
their purpose is already partly attained. 

The genealogical period of Assyria as stated in 
“Types of Man” veaches back as far as 1250 B.C., 
but up to the King Awaku Merodax the successive 
reigns are a matter of conjecture. With Sardana- 
palus, 930 B.C., however, the monumental period 
begins ; and, although comparatively few of the As- 
syro-cuneatic inscriptions have as yet been dccip- 
hered, yet, half obliterated as some of themare, there 
can be no doubt that, with the constant discoveries at 
Nineveh and other Assyrian ruins, and the decreas- 
ing difficultiesof deciphering those old inscriptions, 
many an historical and ethnological enigma will 
be solved, and we share the expectation that Dr. 
Baelz’ hopes will be realized. 

With regard to the Akkadians and their suc- 
cessors, the Chaldzans, it is remarkable that the 
account of the Flood which is preserved by those 
people throughout, is not known by the Japanese, 
or at least is not mentioned. Further, it must not 
be concealed that the tenacity with which the Japa- 
nese have always adhered to wooden structures, 
forms a striking contrast fo the stone buildings of 
the Assyrians. It is true, however, that the latter 
had their hot sun to bake their bricks and were in 
want of timber, whereas those preliminary re- 
quisites of stone and brick-building are absent in 
Japan. 

With this we cannot quite agree, for, without 
knowing the exact degree of natural heat required 
for baking bricks, we are inclined to believe that 
the sun here would be quite hot enough for that 
purpose. Morcover, a people, one of whose most 
ancient manufactures is that of pottery, would 
certainly think of using artificial heat for making 
bricks if there had been a disposition to build in that 
material. The fear of earthquakes can hardly come 
intoconsideration here, for that fear, in all earthquake 
countrics, would instinctively prompt the inhabitarts 
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to adopt the same, or nearly the same, precautions 
and the Icast dangerous materials in their styiec of 
building, and yet in Mexico—a country certainly 
not exempt from destructive earthquakes—are to 


be found the three and four story high pueblos of 


the almost prehistoric Pueblo Indians, marvellous 
remnants of giant Aztec structures, and, at the 
present time, adobe buildings, as also in California, 
Pcruand Chili, although the Iaiter country possesses 
an abundance of light timber. 


winter in the Scottish Highlands, no substantial 


buildings are constructed, whercas in the High- 


lands we find a great number of small houses with 


walls of granite boulders, aluhough there is perhaps 
as much wood there as in the mountain regions of 
In Sweden and Norway agzin, in spite of 
the mdch severer climate, wood is the favourite 
building material, and the agricultural classes there 
arcundoubtedly subject tomorc privations than their 
fellows in Japan, and are generally less favourably 
situated, yet they build substantial double-walled 


Japan. 


houses. From all this we arrive at the conclusion 


that the want or abundance of one material or the 


other cannot have been the only or most important 


reason for the national custom of constructing merce 


shelters instead of family homes—homes which 
form one of the strongest and most sacred tics 
between men and the country of their birth. 
Despotic oppression, the fear of bcing considered 
rich, and the migratory propensities of the Japanese, 
may have exercised some influencc in this respect in 
centurics gone by; but such motives scarcely secm 
sufficient to account for the facts under consideration. 

But to return to the question of the origin of the 
Japanese. A brief recapitulation of his views is 
given by Dr. Buaelz as follows :— 


In the Japanese people, omitting occasional less 
important points, three ethnical elements are 
represented. 


1.—The Ainos, the original inhabitants of Middle 
and North Japan. Their share in the present 
Japanese people is small. 


2.—A Mongoloid tribe, resembling the better 
classes of Chinese and Koreans, which immigrated 
from the continent across Korea, first settled in 
the South-western part of the main island, and 
thence spread over this island. 

3-—Another Mongoloid tribe, bearing a distinct 
resemblance to Malays, which first scttled in the 
South, in Kiushiu, and, crossing to the Main 
island, gradually conquered it. That tribe, to-day 
most purcly represented in Satsuma, gave the 
Japanese their Imperial House, and, with respect to 
numbers, is still prepondcrant among the people. 

Regarding the second clement, that is Mon- 
golians with fine features, the author conjectures 
that it originated in far Westerly and Southerly 
situated regions, and was perhaps connected with 
the Akkadians. ‘The decision of that question he 
expects from the progress of Assyriology. In any 
direct connection of the Japanese with the Semites 
he does not believe. 

2.— MEASURES AND Prorortioxs or THE Bony 
AND ITS SEPARATF. Parts, FROM MEASURE- 
MENTS OF SKELETONS axD Livinc Bonles. 

The measures in question have been obtained 
from fifty well-preserved skulls and fourtcen com- 
plete skeletons, giving a total of sixty-four skulls, 
and the results will afterwards be supplemented by 
measurements of living bodics. 
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Moreover, in the 
mountainous regions of Japan, where there is no 
lack of boulders more or less adapted for building 
purposes, and where for atime at least the weather 
is as inclement as it is during the first part of the 








The average height of the skeleton (from the 


fourteen spccimens of which eleven were males and 
three females) is 153 cm., ranging from 145 to 166 
cm. The average height of these three and two 
other female skcletons was 142 cm., the separate 
measures being 136, 139, 144, and 150 cm. Among 
the scp2rate measurements, the length of the ex- 
remitics and their proportion to the total height and 
spinal column are of interest; and respecting these 
the examination of skeletons and still more that of 
the living, shows that the spinal cotumn, arm, and 
leg of the Japanese have proportions diffcrent from 
those of Europeans. The conclusions drawn from 
the bones of the fourteen skclctons, supported by 
measurements of numerous single extremital bones, 
peint to the striking peculiarity, ‘hat the spinal 


column and the arm of the Fapanese are about of 


the same length, whereas the arm of the European 
is usually materially shorter. ‘The average value 
for both spinal column and Icngth of arm is 66 
cm., or 43 per cent of the total height. This pro- 
portion may have its cause cither in the greater 
shortness of the arm, or the greater length of the 
spinal column, and as the arm of the Japanese is 
about as long (in proportion) as that of the Euro- 
pean, the difference consists in the spinal column 
being relatively long, which explains the conspi- 
cuously great length of the body of the Japanese. 
The humerus, from a mean of thirty-three speci- 
mens, has an avcrage length of 285 mm., the 
separate measures ranging from 240 to 310 mm. 
The average Iength of the fore-arm is 225 mm. 
{190 to 230), and that of the hand 174 mm. 

The leg of the Japanese is very short ; its average 
length in the fourteen skelctons is 760 mm., equal 
to 49 per cent of the total Iength. Of this 385 mm. 
fall to the upper, and 330 mm. to the lower thigh, 
and the remainder (forty-five mm.) to the ancle 
height. The average length of foot of the skcletons 
is 210 mm. Subjoined is a table of mean values of 
measurements of single cxtremital bones in cen- 
timetres :— 

Humerus.  Clna. Radins. Fonar, Tikia, Fibula. 
290 24-300 22-40 YS 33-3 33-3 

The bones of the extremities present nothing re- 
markable, but it may be mentioned that material 
platycnemia of the tibia is not observed. By 
platycnemia is understood a sabre like appearance 
of the transverse scction of the tibia which then 
has only two surfaces, an external and an internal 
one. The first time it was observed, we find in 
Topinard’s Antrophology, was in the tibie of the 
family of Cro-Magnon, at the Ancient Stone period, 
and it has also frequently been described as cxist- 
ing in England, both at the pre-Gallic and the 
Polished Stone periods. 

Tne Sxutt. 

Special importance has always been attributed 
to the cranial part of the skull, and often enough 
attempts have been made to utilize the proportion 
of the diaméters of the cranium as an important 
characteristic of race, or even as a basis for the 
classification of races generally, but it has become 
moreand more apparent that race skulls in the earlier 
sense do not“possess the conjectured importance, 
and that for many peoples there exist no “race 
skulls”? at all. Transverse and antero-posterior 
dimensions proving insufficient at last, vertical 
height, cubic contents, etc., were brought into 
the foreground more than before,-but the author 
believes that even in this manner, although valu- 
able details may be obtaincd, decisive fundamental 
differences cannot be found, at least not where the 
more important of the peoples of today are con- 
cerned, 
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With all duc re-pect for the certainly indis- 
putable value of the classification of races into 
brachycephali, dolichoccphali, ctc., and into 
others of more or less voluminous cranium,” the 
author says, “it may well be asserted that crani- 
ologists have attached too much importance to the 
cerebral skull and too little to the facial skuil.”” 
So far as classification according to ecphalic index 
is concerned, a glance at M. Broca’s tables will show 
that ethnologically they can only have a relative 
value, and a more or less high degree of eury- 
cephaly would hardly present sufficiently clear race 
charactcristics, so that the conspicuous divergencies 
in the formation of the facial skull afford the safest 
indications of a race type. : 

The skull of the Japanese is relatively large, as is 
that of all smail peopics, and therefore approaches 
the female and infantile type. Especially the 
facial skull is strongly developed, strong-boned, 
heavy, and, so far as the not very numerous exa- 
minations in regard to volume permit an opinion, 
of good capacity. The cranial arch is the same as 
that of the European, and the forehead well de- 
veloped. It is frequently observed that the sagittal 
suture forms a distinct ridge, which, seen from the 
front, gives the skull a peculiar triangular appear- 
ance. Welcker and Weissbach give the cephalic 
index of the Japanese as 76, which according to 
the method of the former would class them among 
the mesaticephali, and according to that of Broca 
among the sub-dolichocephali. Neither classifica- 
tion, however, Dr. Baelz says, is correct. The 
Japanese skull is much more exactly on the borders 
of mesaticephaly and brachycephaly as will be seen 
by the following figures :—From measurements of 
G4 skulls, the mean length was 17.6 cm.; the mean 
breadth, 14.1 cm.; the mean height, 14.3 cm.; 
giving the anteroposterior-transverse index of 80 
(more exactly 80.3); the anteroposteriorvertical 
index of 80 (more exactly 79.8); the transverse- 
vertical index of rot. 

The anteroposterior dimensions of these skulls 
ranged between 15.5 and 20 cm. ; the large majority 
was close to 18cm. Breadth and height ranged 
between 13 and 15.5 cm., and the maximum 
breadth often seemed remarkably great, in com- 
parison with’ European skulls. Comparing the 
cephalic and vertical indices with those of other 
peoples, the tables of Welcker and B. Davis show 
that the Japanese approach nearest to the following 
peoples :—the Malays in Java, Madura, and Cele- 
bes; the Araucarians; Kanakas, and finally the Chi- 
nesc—that is to peoples distributed over all latitudes 
and.longitudes. Most remarkable is the similarity 
of the measurements to those of the Malays, as well 
in the index figures themselves, as in the propor- 
tion between the cephalic and vertical indices 
which are very nearly the same. This similarity, 
the author says, confirms his assumption that the 
second immigration originated from a southern 
Mongoloid tribe, related to the Malays, whose type, 
numerically, is even to-day predominant among 
the common people of Japan. The nobler, finer 
type, with “narrower face and aquiline nose, has a 
smaller cephalic index and is nearly always purely 
mesaticephalous or even dolichocephalous. The 
resemblance to the Chinese is not difficult to under- 
stand, but that the South Sea Island Kanakas and 
Araucarians exhibit the same index proportions 
cannot be reduced to relationship, and should 
serve as a warming not to attribute too great im- 
portance to cranial proportions. 

The mean derived from twenty-nine measure- 
ments of the vertical transverse arch of the skull 
was 31 cm., the single measures ranging between 
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28 and 33cm. Of the antcro-postcrior arch, the 
mean of the coronal arch was 12.2cm.; the mean 
of the parietal arch was 12.3. cm.; the mean of the 
occipital arch was 11.5 cm. The mean of the entire 
antero-posterior arch was thercfore 36 cm., being 
17 per cent. in excess of the vertical transverse arch. 
The frontal breadth varies considerably. The 
mean of the superior frontal breadth was 11.6 cm. 
(ranging between 10.5 and 13.2 cm.). The mean 
of the inferior frontal breadth was 9.6 cm. (ranging 
{rom 8.8 to 11 cm.). 

The Facial Skull shows at the first glance a 
strong prominence of the malar bonesand frequently 
morcorless pronounced prognathism. Thcordina- 
rily described parts and proportions are: Jugal 
breadth; orbita (Height, breadth, index); nose 
(height, breadth, index), and shape and position of 
thealveolar processesof thesuperior maxilla. Broca 
specially measured the orbita and pointed to the 
orbital index as a very important race charac- 
teristic, stating that the orbital index of the 
Ethiopian is 75, that of the Mongolian at least 
87.5, and that Caucasians are between the two 
with 77.90. According to this the orbital index 
should be one of the most valuable ethnographical 
characteristics, but unfortunatcly she rules scem to 
be very uncertain and inconstant, for among 
nine skulls, from Berlin, which were described 
as normal, Dr. Baciz found that no less than seven 
{cll under the Mongolian department of the index, 
and even the mean index of these European skulls 
was much higher than that of Japanesce.. 

The separate indices of the European skulls 
were ; 975 97 100, 97, 84, 97, 93, 100, 87. 

Even one serics of such observations is qualified to 
throw a very significant light on the importance of 
the orbital index ; for if the accumulation of the above 
extremcly high indices is an accident, it is a very 
strange one indecd. The average breadth of the 
orbita of sixty-four skulls was 3.95, and the avcrage 
height 3.47 cm. The orbital index of the Japanese, 
calculated from these sixty-four skulls, is 88, so 
that according to Broca’s terminology, the Japanese 
must still be considered as mésoséme (of modcrate 
index), but at the same time pretty well bordering 
on mcgasémia (large orb. index). 

It is remarkable that this value (88) pretty 
closely approaches the lowest limit of the Mon- 
golian orbital index, as given by Broca. It is found 
however that the orbital indices vary from 75 to 93 
and that among sixty-four skulls there are 38 per 
cent. mégaséme ; 43 per cent. mésoséme, and -19 per 
cent. mikroséme. It is plain therefore that from 
the orbital index no conclusions can be drawn as 
to the position of the Japanese in the system of 
races. 

The shape of the orbital cavity, however, shows 
a deviation from the European form, which de- 
serves to be mentioned : its median septum docs 
not run vertical and parallel to the median plane 
but diverges in its downward and antero-posterior 
direction, owing to the position of the os ethmoi- 
deum. Mcasuring the septum ethmoidale of Euro- 
pean skulls, it is found of almost exagly equal 
breadth from the os lachrymale to the foramen 
opticum ; whereas in the Japanese skull the dis- 
tance in the latter place is materially greater than 
in the former. Further, the distance between both 
ethmoidal bones at their lower edge is much 
greater in a Japanese skull than in a European. 
The downward divergence in the case of Europeans 
is on an average less than 3 mm., and in that of 
Japanese 7 mm., that is nearly double. 

The os lachrymale of the Japanese shows quite 
an extraordinary development of the crista and 
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hamulus. The erista in some Japanese skulls is 
so strongly developed that it, and not the sufura 
lachrymo-maxillaris, forms the median boundary 
of the orbital cavity. 

The proportions of the nose, measurcd on sixty- 
four skulls were :—Hcight 50.1 mm.; breadth 25 
mm.; index 50 mm.; the separate figures ranging 
for height from 43 to 58 mm.; for breadth from 20 
to 22 mm.; for indices from 42 to 63 mm. 

These figures give the result that the proportions 
of the long part of Japanese noses are very variable, 
and that Japanese in any case are more broad- 
nosed than Europeans. 

It must be expressly emphasized that, especially 
in the region of the root of the nose, the nasal 
bones have not the significance which seems to be 
generally attributed to them. It has been men- 
tioned above that the orbital septum of the Japan- 
ese is relatively (and also absolutely) larger than 
that of Europeans. Looking closer into the propor- 


tions, it is found that the nasal bones of Japanese’) 


are not, as is supposed of Mongolians, wider and 
shorter than those of @aucasians, but in platyrhine 
skulls they are frequently very narrow and long. 
More important than their width is the angle 
under which they join. This angle in well-formed 
skulls is a very acute one (whence the sharp bridge 
of the nose of the finer Japanese type), in others 
it is very obtuse, in others again both nasal bones 
form a horizontal plane and hardly project above 
the plane of the orbital margin. Frequently, too, the 
lower part of the nasal bones is bent sharply in- 
wards and thus furnishes the base of the Japanese 
aquiline nose. <A table of lengths of superior 
maxillary and nasal bones of both Japanese and 
European skulls here follows, according to which 
the proportionate lengths of these bones in the two 
cases are 43: 100 for Japanese, and 37 : 100 for 
Europeans. : 

Most Japanese skulls are slightly prognathous, 
some however in the highest degree which has ever 
been observed in man. Prognathism appears both 
in the noble and low types. In the first it is 
observed even more regularly, but always only in 
a moderate degree. The degree of prognathism 
depends upon the more vertical or oblique position 
of the tecth, so that a different prognathism of the 
face may exist with the same prognathism of the 
alveolar proccss, which’ is of importance in dcter- 
mining the facial angle. From measurements of 
twenty-four skulls the facial angle of the Japanese 
was obtained, and found to range between 78 and 
go degrees, which latter figure was only reached in 
two (that is in 8} per cent.), of the cases. One of 
these skulls exhibited a metopic suture. The 
mean of the jugal width of the sixty-four skulls 
measured was 13.2 cm., ranging from 12.0 to 
14.5 cm. It is therefore a little more than 
that of European, but not so much so as one would 
belicve from the appearance of the living. The 
malar bones are doubtless larger than those of 
Caucasians. The main point however, is their posi- 
tion; their facial surface is much smaller and 
their temple surface much larger than in Europeans. 

The superior maxillary bone has however the 
most important share in the prominence of the 
malar bones; and so far as comparison between 
Mongolians and Arians is concerned, the author 
docs not hesitate to assert that the superior 
maxillary bone is the true “race bone.” Its 
cthnographical importance surpasses that of all 
other cranial bones put together. Both the general 
proportions of the bone and the shape of its 
separate parts in the Japanese are characteristic. 
In bricf it has the following quatitics: It is broader 
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| andlower than in the European ; the fossa maxillaris 


(fossa canina) in its upper portion is almost entircly 
absent; the alveolar process is more or less pro- 
mincnt ; the median part bounding the nosc is flat, 
and the superior maxillary cavity large. The 
breadth of both bones, from a mean of twenty-one 
skulls, was 10.1 cm., the separate figures ranging 
from 8.8 and t1.1cm. The average of cight Euro- 
pean skulls was 8.8cm. Among Japanese skulls 
the breadth of the sup. max. bone in go per cent. 
was 9.4 cm. or more; among Europeansg.4 cm. is the 
maximum. Considering ‘the greater bodily size of 
Europeans, this proportion is all the more striking. 
The reverse is the case with the height of the sup. 
max. bone. Its average is 7.0 cm. ranging from 
6.4. cm. to 7.4 cm. (except metopic suture skulls, in 
which it reaches 7.6cm.) The average height in 
European skulls was 7.3 cm., ranging from 6.6 to 
7-8 cm. 

The difference between the sup. max. bones of 
both races is best shown by thd palatine index, 
given by the proportion of the height of the sup. 
max. frame to its breadth, the latter taken as 100. 
That index among all other cranial indices is by 
far the most important in an ethnological respect. 
For Dr. Baelz finds that (apart from metopic-suture 
skulls) the highest Japanese palatine index is still 
lower than the lowest European one mcasured by 
him. 

The palatine index of Japanese is 69}, ranging 
from 66 to 74; of Europeans 79, ranging from 75 
to go, therefore:—highest Japancse index, 74; 
lowest European index, 75. 

A principal characteristic of the Japanese 
superior maxilla is the shallowness or entire absence 
of the fossa canina in the region of the foramen 
infraorbitale. This shallowness is only partly 
caused by the greater thickness of the bony sub- 
stance and larger volume of the Highmor’s cavity 
(antrum maxillare) ; it is principally produced by 
the horizontal position of the median superior 
maxillary section, bounding the apertura pyri- 
formis. That part in the European is erect, 
strongly pointing forward, whereas in most Japa- 
nese skulls this curve is only faintly indicated. 

The following points must be specially mentioned. 

1. The greater jugal width of the Japanese face 
is essentially caused by the great breadth of the 
superior maxilla. 

2. The broad flat bridge of the Japanese nose is 
caused by the position of the nasal process of the 
sup. maxilla, and not by the nasal bones. 

3. The characteristic flat facial expression of the 
sup. maxilla; the absence of the fossa maxillaris 
in the region of the foramen infraorbitale; and 
the flat position of a median part of the anterior 
sup. maxillary plane. ; 

Ow Jarangse Cross-Sxutts. 
(Skulls with persistent metopic suture—Stirnnath). 

“ Welcker, and with him most anatomists and 
anthropologists, have tried to ascertain the influence 
which the remaining open of the metopic suture 
exercises on the formation of the skull, and have 
arrived at the conclusion that, through this suture 
(which normally ossifics in the first years of life), 
the skull attains an uncommon lateral development, 
with small height and short base. Such skulls are 
said to be of unusual capacity. 

According to Anutschin  (Virchow-Hirsch’s 
Fahresbericht 1881) the persistent metopic suture 
is found in Caucasians in 8.4 per cent.; Mongo- 
lians in 5.1 per cent.; Melancsians in 3.4 per ccnt.; 
Americans in 2.1 per cent.; Malays in 1.9 per 
cent.; Negroes in 1.2 per cent.; Australians in 
0.6 per cent. 
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On account of its frequent occurrence among the 
higher races, it has rather been considered as a 
favourable sign than an abnormal or at all disturb- 
ing variation. Among 119 Japanese skulls it was 
found in 17 cascs, that is in 14.3 per cent. Among 
those 17 cases there were 12 with fully developed 
and 5 with partial, but always distinct, suture. If 
therefore the mctopic suture really indicated high 
intellectual development, the Japanese would, 
according to this statistic, take the lead of all 
other peoples. A table of dimensions of 8 of the 
above skulls is then given, and the results are 
compared with the dimensions of common skulls, 
showing that the consequences which the remain- 
ing open of the suture in question is alleged to have, 
do not follow in the case of the Japanese skulls ex- 
amined by the author at Icast. It is remarkable, 
however, that of those 8 cross-skulls 5 at the same 
time show a suture of the malar bone—in three 
cases a total double-sided one. 

On BirartTiTion oF THE MALaR BONE. 

The os malare bipartitum, or os incae, is an 
anomaly consisting in a bipartition of the os 
sygomaticum by a horizontal suture. Hilgendorf 
and Deenitz have pointed out that this formation 
is found with remarkable frequency in Japanese 
and especially Ainos, and Virchow’and others have 
later confirmed this. Among 124 skulls of all ages 
Dr. Baclz found the zygomatic suture in 24 cases, 
that is in 19.3 per cent.: among thesc, however, were 
some where the suture was only partial. ‘The above 
figures prove the great frequency of this anomaly 
in Japan, for if the number of the skulls examined ex- 
ceeds a hundred, accidental cases may be considered 
aseliminated. A lesser number ofskulls examined 
may explain contradictions of various authors in 
this regard. Thus, Virchow says that the suture in 
question is found more frequently among Malays 
than Mongolians, whilst Anutschin gives the follow- 
ing statistics :-— 

The os malare bipartitunt, is found in Americans 
in 5.3 per cent.; Negroes in 2.6 per cent.; Mon- 
golians in 2.3 per cent.; Melanesians in 1°6 per 
cent.; Malays in 1.4 per cent. ; Whites in 1.2 per 
cent.; Australians in 0.8 per cent. 

However this may be, the fact remains that this 
suture in Japan practically occurs in nearly 20 
per cent. of all cases, whilst hitherto the maximum 
observed in America (of how many skulls?) only 
reached 5.5 per cent. Even considering only the 
cases of complete fissure, there still remain 10 
per cent. 

Dr. Baielz whom, we trust, our readers have 
followed with the interest his patient and difficult 
labours deserve, concludes his highly interesting 
treatise in the present number of the Afittheilungen 
with a few brief introductory remarks on Aino 
skulls. It will be continued in the next number of 
the “ Transactions.” We have rarely if ever had 
the pleasure of considcring a treatise of such high 
ethnological interest, or one that even in its least 
details shows Such an immense amount of faithful 
and arduous labour. In the interests of science 
we heartily welcome its issue in pamphlet form, 























of Mr. Yoshiwara Shigetoshi, Vice-Minister of 
Finance. ‘This socicty aims at one of the most 
important reforms for Japan, but one of the most 
difficult to attain, the abolition of Chinese idco- 
graphy and its replacing by the phonctic Kana of 
forty-seven syllabic signs. It is as difficult however 
to see why all that can be expressed by twenty-five 
Roman letters could not be equally well expressed 
by nearly double the number of Japanese. 
The Chinese wall of Chinese ideography, built 
centuries ago between-the Government and the 
people, and the different classes of the pcople 
themselves, who might be classed according to the 
number of Chinese characters they know, must 
fall, and the sooncr, it falls the better for 
the union of all classes within the empire, 
and the possibility of the language, being made 
comparatively accessible to Western students. 
Next in practical importance to the socicty just men- 
tioned scems to be the Chigaku Kiohwat, as a 
thorough topographical and geographical know- 
ledze of the country is a most important clement in 
the education of any people. To what exent, how- 
ever, the work of the Chigaku Kiokwai has benefited 
or benefits the people and their schools at large, 
foreigners gencrally, are not in a position to judge, 
as at present there Gocs not exist a single transla- 
tion of a general geography of Japan. Whether 
the Chi-shtriyaku (Outlines of Geography) pub- 
lished by the Afoubusi:o would lend itself to pur- 
poses of translation is an open qucstivun ; but it is 
certain that the want of a good English geography 
of Japan in a small compass is felt by all intelli- 
gent foreigners resident in or visitors to this country. 

Dr. C. Gottsche, in acknowledging the merits of 
the paper furnished by Mr. O. Schitt last year 
with regard to the topography of the Fuji-region 
rectifies several inaccuracies in text and maps. 
His observations corroborated by Mr. Satow, are 
however of more special and scientific than gene- 
ral interest. Nevertheless great credit is due to 
Dr. Gottsche for the pains he has taken thus 
to maintain the reputation of the Mittheilangen for 
trustworthiness. 

The present number of the Afittheilangen, to 
which Dr. Balz’s paper lends espccial interest, 
closes with the Session reports, wherein Dr. Groth 
makes some remarks on higher education in Japan, 
and with a supplement to “ the Socicties of Tokio” 
by P. Mayet which will be translated in full in the 
June number of the Chrysanthemum. 


NOTES FROM NATIVE PAPERS. 
———_~———— 


At 1 p.m. yesterday, H.I.M. the Mikado left the 
Palace and proceeded to the Noble’s Club to wit- 
ness an assault of arms. 

Owing to the prolonged sitting of the Extra- 
ordinary Court and increase of the criminal appcals, 
the number of Judges has been augmented. 

There is a pressure of business in the Compilation 
Bureau in consequence of the approaching publica- 
tion of the Oficial Gasette. 

H.1.J.M.’s ship Fuso Kaa is now undergoing 
repairs at the Yokosuka Dockyard. 

Messrs. Nishiyama and Nakayama, officers of 
the Foreign Department, have left for Kobe for the 

urpose of giving an ofncial reception to the 
laharajah of Behar who arrived at Nagasaki on 
the 15th instant. : 

The Rikken Seito Shimbun has been suspended 
by order of the authorities. 

A rumor has it, that a number of officers have 
been commissioned to report upon the antecedents 
of the new editorial staff of the various journals 
as regards their moral and political conduct, there 


The remaining papers of the Afittheilungen 
are :—“ Japanese Societies in okiyo,” by P. 
Mayet. “ Remarks on O. Schitt’s Topographic 
Sketch of Fuji,” by Dr. C. Gottsche and E. M. 
Satow, “ Session Reports.” 

Supplement to No. 2 (till March, 1883). 

A translation of Dr. Mayet’s paper appeared in 
the March number of the Chrysanthemum. We 
shall therefore only have to revert to a few points 
of special interest, and among these is the patriotic 
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work of the Kusa-so-to, under the able presidency | having been a comp!cte change in the editorial 
chairs since the issue of the new Press Regula- 
tions.—Choya Shimbun. 


e” ¢ 
H.1.J.M.’s ship Hiyei Kan has come back from 
Inchhén, Korea. ‘The /waki Kan will shortly leave 


for that country. 


The American schocner Aliza has been tcem- 


porarily converted into a lightship. 


The districts in the vicinity of Tsugaru, Awomori 


ken, have always been exposed jo dangers from 
inundations. 
river Iwaki suddenly overflowed, rushin 
the Normal and_ High schools and Judicial Court 
at 
climbed up on the roofs and called out for aid, 


At 3 a.m., on the 2gth ultimo, the 
toward 


Kawara. The inmates in these buildines 


but no assistance could be rendered till Loats were 


procured. The water wus aiready on a level with 
the tables in the school rooms. 
rescuing party reached them it was a 
and the two boats rowed into the buildings. 
students were all saved and taken to higher 
ground. The weter still continued to rise rapidly 
owing to a severe gale then prevailing. The con- 
fusion in the town was great. 
man did his best to protect the embankments ; 
whilst the old people escaped with the children on 
their backs, carrying their lives in their hands. 
The police and ward officers distinguished them- 
selves by doing thcir utmost to protect the lives 
and property of the 


yy the time the 
cfect sca, 
The 


Every able-bodied 


te. After a few hours, 
however, the water subsided. No lifes were lost. 

Eleven Japanese shipwrecked seamen were 
brought back from American by the steamshi 
Oceanic. ‘They had been picked up by an English 
ship bound to Colombia.—Matnichi Shimdur:. 

e 
ee 

Some of the graduates of the Imperial Engincer- 
ing College have been engaged By the Nippon 
Railway Company. 

The stcamship Koswge Maru, which was lately 
built in the Government Iron Works at Nagasaki, 
met with an accident on her way home from 
Miyagi ken, having broken her screw, off Inuboye- 
sale China. She was sailing under canvas, but 
the water having given out the distress of the two 
hundred paverres was great, so a telegram was 
sent to the Public Works Department for assist- 
ance.— 1/1 Shimpo.. 

On Friday last the French Minister was received 
in audicnee by H.1.M. the Mikado. 

Mr. Brown, th® representative of the Union 
Shipping Company now in London, has nted 
ode to General Saigo. They cost, it is said, 
$150 each. 

ee 

A reporting office has been established in the 
Home rtment in consequence of the publica- 
tion of the Official Gasette. 


Mr. Sano, the President of the Genro-ia, has left 
for Atami. 

During the last three years from the 13th ycar of 
Meiji (1579) to the 15th year of Meiji (1882) 1,361 
fires have taken place in Tokiyo and 21,525 
houses have been burnt down. 

The ceremony of conferring medais upon the 
exhibitors at the Marine Produce Exhibition came 
off on the 21st instant. They were summoned 
before H.I.M. the Mikado, who personally handed 
them the certificates. In honor of the occasion, His 
Majesty gave some saké, also some eatables made 
of sca produce, both of which were put ino 
utensils made in the ancient style.—Fiyan Shimbun. 


A compromise has been effected between the 
Kobe and Osaka Kerosene Oil Companies throu 
the exertions of the American firm at No. 3 in the 
former plac@.—Choya Shimbun. 

* 
ee 

The spring meeting of the Union Race Club will 
take place at Toyama, Tokiyo, on the 26th and 
27th instant. 


Insects are again damaging the tea plantations 
at Uji. A large number of girls are employed in 
destroying them at daily wages of from 12 sen to 
15 sen. “Phe crop of leaf is expected to be less than 
last year’s by one-sixth.—Hochi Shimbun. 
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TIPPING. Hirosiima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,158, E. W. 
CHEST FRODLER: . Haswell, 2: d fay,—Shanghai and ports, 
NEN ag Rt Dea Mails and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 
An End Game, from the Chess Player’s Chronicle. FREIGHTS. | Tebachihe Barn, Japanest seat: Lise ©. 
SLACK: Nothing of any moment has been done during Nye, 23rd May.—Hakodate, General.—Mitsu 


Bishi M. S.S. Co. 
Sumanoura Maru, Japanese barque, 715, Spie- 
cerned. For New York, viA Suez Canal, the Ithal, 24th May.—Nagasaki, Ballast.— 
steamship Benveiue is added to those already | | litsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 


"eat h ers remain in| 2¢g@voura Maru, Japan€sc steamer, 448, Matsu- 
eee in other die ae iE moto, 24th Maj, Yokkaichi, General.—Mitsu 
statu quo. 


Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Santa Clara, American ship, 1,473, D. H. Rivers, 
25th May,—Manila, Ballast.—China and 
Japan Trading Co. . 

Kashgar, British steamer, StS: W. Webber, 26th 
Kiay,—Hon kong vid Nagasaki and Kobe, 
Mails and eral.—P. & O. S.N, Co. 


the week just ended, absolute stagnation being 
the rule so far as coasting employment is con- 


ARRIVALS. 
uno, German barque, 266, H. Nielson, 20th 
~~, —Takao 14th May, Sugar.—\alsh, 
Hall & Co. 

Kamtichatka, Russian port gy Sn a _ 
May,—Nagasaki 171 ay, -—Jardinc, 
Bacenen & Co. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 597, Hub- 

Gerd. 20th Ma Joitakedare General.— Mitsu 
Bish M. S.S. C ‘ 

Wakanoura Maru, Japancse steamer, 1,342, A. F. 
Christensen, 20th May,—Kobe 18th May, 
Mails and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Mosser, British steamer, 1,325, Longley, 21st 
May,—Kobe, Ballast.—Smith Baker & Co. 

Kashgar, British steamer, 1,515, W. Webber, 21st 

fay,—Hongkong 14th May, vii Nagasaki 
and Kobe, Mails and General.—P. & O. S.N. 
Co. 

Kworio Maru, Japanese steamer, 617, G. Withers, 
22nd = May,—Yokkaichi, General.—Mitsu 
Bishi M. sé Co. 

Kongo Kan, Japanese corvette, 13 guns, 1,431, 

Ceptain Aiura, 22nd May,—Yokosuka. 

Leipsig, German corvette, 20 guns, 3,200-H.P., 

3,000, Captain Herbig, 22nd May,—Honolulu. 
. B. Rid , American ship, 1,750, J. Cail, 

F 23rd pil York, 12th December, 
Gencral.—-China and Japan Trading Co. 

Genkai Maru, Japancse steamer, 1,084, G. W. 
Conner, 24th May,—Shanghai and ports, Mails 
and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Horai Maru, peewee steamer, 407, Steadman, 
24th May,—Kobe 21st May, General.—Mitsu 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 448, Matsu- 

gree 24th Freee ee General.— 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Coptic, British steamer, 2,787, Kidley, 25th May.— 
San Francisco 5th May, Mails and General.— 
O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 2,121, C. 

Young, 25th N ay, —Hakodate 22nd May, vid 





PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 

Per Japanese steamer Kosuge Maru, from Kama- 
ishi and rts:—Mr. and Mrs. Lister, and 2 
children, Pm a Cuthbertson and Atwell in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, from 
Kobe :—Rev. E. C. Hopper, Mrs. Girken, and 5 

apanese in cabin; and 2 Europeans and 112 
apanese in steerage. : 

Per British steamer Kashgar, from Hongkong 
via Nagasaki and Kobe :—Mr. and Miss Mors Le 
Blanch and_European nurse, Mr. and Mrs. Mulloy, 
Captain and Mrs. Murray, and European maid, 
Mrs. Beadon and amah, Lieut. Lane, Messrs. E. P. 
Lempriéve, A. W. Glennie, J. Oppenheimer, Wau- 
chope and servant, J. Walter, Yong Ching Chow, 
Woo Pun, Ah Mun, Achee, Chun Hung Chee, 
Tow Foe, Luck Sang, and Mun Foo in cabin ; and 
20 Chinese and 5 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Genkai Maru, from Shang- 
hai and ports :—Professor and Mrs. Haselmayer, 
Dr. and Mrs. Maclay, Mr. and Mrs. Nanba, Mrs. 
Alex. Center, Mrs. Addis, Lieutenant E. Liycth, 
gp «A J. C. Watson, Dr. Clouth, Messrs. Evers, 
b: ‘alter, P. H. Robertson, W. Ramsay, Yoshi- 
‘awa, Oieston, Ziezler, D. Benjamin, C. W. Jan- 
sen, Andersen, Speed, M. Bernard, E. Parry, C. 
H. Lindsay, Matsuo, Majima, Kanai, Kusuma, 
Yokomura, and Aoyama in cabin; and 3 Euro- 
peans, 5 Chinese and 229 Japanese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Coptic, from San Francisco : 
Mrs. R. Rush and daughter, Messrs. C. J. Geo- 
ghehan, W. A. Fritze, A. Busing, Percival Lowell, 
and L. P. Morsein cabin; and 1 European, 1 Chinese, 
and 2 Japanese in steerage. For Hongkong: T. 
Mayo ckwell and wife, and On Lew, and family. 

Per Japancse steamer Takasago Maru, from Ha- 
kodate vid Oginohama :—108 Japanese in steerage. 





WHITE. 


In reply to Whfte’s, move of Kt. to K. 8 ch. : 
to mate in 3 moves. 
Correct solutions received from “ Tesa” and “ W.H.S.” 
to Mr. Wainright’s problem of 12th May. 
Correct solution recieved from “‘Tesa” to Mr. Klett’s 
problem 14th April. 


METEOROLOGICAL, REPORT. 
—_——__»—__—— 
For Weex Becinninc Fripay, May 18TH 1883. 


Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hong}, Tokiyo, Japan. 






RAROMSTER. 






























£19 - Oginohama, Mails and General.—Mitsu Bishi 
2 ss MSS. Co. adi DEPARTED. 
g == ew. : : 
= 2 ae ee Akitsushima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,146,|__Per French steamer Godavery, for Hongkong :— 
i See eee met pe ‘ parca anh tie Nestott Cool = Ailoe H.E. A. Tricou, French Minixer, Mr. Iutoi a 
3} ——k 7} 7 | Bishi M. S.S. Co. servant, Messrs. G. Galy, A. Casoneuve, Philipson, 
oo and M. Kakimoto in cabin. 
s S—_ Af x Per Japanese steamer Hiroshima Maru, for 
E a DEPARTURES. Shanghai and ports:—His Excellency Iwakura, 
[-— S$ Kamtchatka, Russian steamer, 702, Ingman, 25th | Governor Kitagaki, Mrs. and Miss ‘Tanabe, Mrs. 
== ae ae May,—Nagasaki, General.—Jardine, Mathe- | Carssia and child, Mrs. Harman, Miss Cobden, 
— ——_ + son & Co. gabe rig nae Pa nen ag F.W. Reicke’, 
Ss ee See Pe ees God. , French st , 845, Du Temp! h| B. Munster, F. F. Sulye, Kondo, Hasegawa, Hori 
SS Sa Se “Mayi—Henghong, blate and General. | Goto, Henmi, M. Hirooka, Yema, Segihara, G. 
E—}—}——_f j|__ Messageries Maritimes Co. ee oryee F. ee en 
essay ° rg Oo SastAKE Taganoura Maru, Japanese,steamer, 447, Matsu- “pacdh ey, Seg oweng wre ima, Shimotsu, 
i. my . = he i : Je: | moto, 20th “May,—Vokkaich;, maeiat Kagami, R Kan, Asami, and Yadg in cabin. 
1 { I vs 1 | Mitsu Bishi M. sé Co. 
TCLOUDY FAIR CLEAR FAIR ata_cuoeey_usve_|ll etcom, British bark, 795, J. Gadd, 21st May,— CARGOES. 
REMARKS. Swatow, Ballast.—Cornes & Co. Per British steamer Kashgar, from Hongkong 
Heavy line represents barometer. Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 652, Carrew, 21st | Vid Nagasaki and Kobe :—12,738 bags Sugar, 


Light continuous line—maximum and minimum thermometers. 
ee eae coe meee ees ——=<fepresents velocity of wind. 
Tl Percentge of humidity. 

The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level 
of the sea. 

* Rain in Inches. tf Direction of Wind. 1% Weather. 

Maximum velocity of wind 25.0 miles per hour on Friday 
at noon. 

The highest reading of the barometer of the week was yo.183 
inches on Monday at 10 a.m., and the lowest was 2).78y inches 
ny fy for the week 8 

i temperature for the w was 78.8 on Saturday, ishi ; 
and the vest was 48.20n Saturday. The toixienen aoa miele i Bishi M. S.S. Co. 
— col ee a week of last year were 81.1 and | Nisagata Maru, Japanese steamer, 11096, J. Wynn, 

-§ rex Ld . 5 . 

"Fc tocal amount of rain for the week was .o13 inches, against 22nd | May,—Hakodate, — General.—Mitsu 
4°88 inches for the corresponding week of last year. Bishi M. S.S. Co. 


and 42 head Cattle. 

Per French steamer Godavery, for Horgkong :— 
Silk for France 193 bales. 

Per Jipanese steamer //iroshima Afarn, for 
Shaaghai and ports :—Treasure, $82,000.00. 


May,—Hakodate, Mails and General.—Mitsu 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 
Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,343, A. F. 
Christensen, 22nd May,—Kobe, Mails and 
_ General.—Miteu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 
Kworio Maru, Japanese steamer, 617, G. Withers, 
22nd ~Mav,—Yokkaichi, General.—Mitsu 





REPORTS. 


The Japanese steamer Kosuge Maru. reports 
having cn her shaft off Toshima eit, aad 
remained tossing in the trough of the sea till 
picked up by a toate gunboat. 


Original from 


Digitized by Google UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


May 26, 1883.] 
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The German barque Funo, Captain H. Nielson, | 
reports having experienced rainy and hazy weather | 
withwariable winds during the whole of the voyage. 

The Russian steamer Kamtchatka, Captain Ing- 
man, reports having experienced fine weather 
throughout the whole voyage. 

‘The Japanese steamer Wekanoura Mart, Cap- 
tain Christensen, reports leaving Kobe on the 18th 
instant, at 6 p.m., with light variable winds and 
hazy to Oo-sima; thence to port light W.E. and 
S.W. winds, arriving at 4 a.m. of the 20th instant. 
On the rgth instant, at 1 p.m., passed an American 
ship bound in 50 miles W.S.W. of Omai-saki, 
signalled JVKP, and had light south-casterly 
winds, : 

The British steamer Kashgar, Captain W. 
Webber, reports having experinced fine weather 
all the way up, but strong head winds from Kobe 
with fine weather. 

- | The American ship’ F. E. Ridgeway, Captain 
J. Call, reports rth § fine passage on the whole 
voyage. On the 18th March, passed Anjer ; thence 

light variable winds throughout. 

The Japanese steamer /orai Maru, Captain 
Steadman, reports having experienced N.E. winds 
to Oo-sima ; thence to port strong head winds. 

The Japanese steamer Takasago Mart, Captain 
C. Young, reports leaving Hakodate on the 23rd 
May, at 11 a.m. with thick fog, and light winds to 
Oginohama ; thence to port fine weather through- 
out the whole passage. 
























VESSELS ON THE BERTH. 
Avene ve San Francisco—31st May.—O. & O. 


Benvenue, for New York vid Suez Canal—June, 
Despatch.—Mouri!yan, Heimann & Co. 

Glenavon, for New York vit Suez Canal—During 
May.—Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

Glenufruin, for New York vid Suez Canal—During 
May.—Jardine, Matheson & Co. 

Genkai Maru, for Shanghai and ports—3oth May, 
at 6.p.m.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Lord of the Isles, for New York vit Suez Canal— 
uick Despatch.—Smith, Baker & Co. 
Lydia, for Havre and Hamburg—Quick Despatch. 

—Simon, Evers & Co. 
Mosser, for New York vid Suez Cana!—Quick 
Despatch.—Smith, Baker & Co. 
Pembrokeshire, for New York vid Suez Canal— 
Quick Despatch.—Adamson, Bell & Co. 





SHIPPING IN YOKOHAMA. 


STEAMERS. 

Benledi, British steamer, 1,000, J. Ross, 18th 
May,—Antwerp and London’ 20:h Masch, 
General.—Mourilyan, Heimann & Co. 

Coptic, British steamer, 2,787, Kidley, 25th May,— 
San Francisco 5th May, Mails and Gencral.— 
O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Genkai Maru, Japanese steamcr, 1.086, G. W. 
Conner, 24th h ay,,—Shanghaiand ports, Mails 
and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Glenavon, British steamer, 1,935, Donaldson, 17th 
May,—Shanghai 13th May, General.—Jar- 
dine, Matheson & Co. : 

AMfosser, British steamer, 1,325, Longley, 21st 
May.—Kobe, Ballast.—Smith, Baker & Co. 

Pembrokeshire, British steamer, 1,717, Rickard, 
14th May,—Hongkong 7th, and Nagasaki 
12th May, General.—Adamson, Lell & Co. 

Tanais, French steamer, 1,735, Drujon, 13th My, 
—Hongkong 6th May, Mails and General.— 
Messageries Maritimes Co. 


MEN-OF-WAR. 
Kongo Kar, gees corvette, 13 guns, 1,431, 
Captain Aiura, 22nd May.—Yokosuka. 
Leipsig, German corvette, 20 guns, 3,200-H.P., 
3,000, Captain Herbig, 22nd May,—Honolulu. 





TIME-GUN. 


A time gun is fired every Staturday, from onc of 
the Messageries Martitimes’ steamersat, noon, 


Go 





LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
—_—_—_4—______. 
IMPORTS. 


es eee ————— 





EXPORTS. 


SILK. 
Business has again failen off, and the Market 


$ reverts to its form iescen a S& 
Business during the weck has been on a small its former quiescent state. Settlements 


scale for Yarns, some 775 bales being reposted 
sold, with no appreciable change in Prices. 
Shirtings have attracted more attention, some 
12,060 pieces having changed hands, amongst 
them a pretty large parcel of Medium chhs. re- 
ported at a very low price. There has been x 
large Lusiness done in Mousselines, and generally 
there is rather more enquiry for “ Fancies” at low 
prices. Metals very quiet. 

COTTON YARNS. 


PER PICTL. ; 
Nos. 16to24,CommontoMedium- + $25.50 to 28.50 
Nos. 16 to 24, Good to Best- =e 29.50 to 31.00 
Bombay, No. 20, Good to Best - e 25.50 to 28.25 
Nos. 25 to 32,Commonto Medium- + 31.25 to 32.25 
Nos. 28 to 32, Good to Best - - = 33.00 to 35.25 


Nos. 38toyz2  - + + - 35-25 to 37.75 
COTTON PIECE GOODS. 


Grey Shirtings—S}h, 38} to 3ginches - $1.70 to 2.178 
Grey Shirtines—glb, 33 to 45 inches - 140 to 245 
T. Cluth—7}b, 24 yards, 32 inches- —- 145 to 1.55 
Indigo Shirting—12 yards, gginches - 1.55 to 1.62$ 
Prints—Assorted, 24 yards, 30 inches - 13.10 to 2.40 
Cotton—Italians and Satcens Black, 32 PER YARD. 
. inches - - - + - = 0.07 to 0.09 
Turkéy Reds—2 to 2}fh, 24 yards, 30 rea ries. 
inches = - - 2 - 92 3.15 to 1.40 
Turkey Reds—2} to 220, 24 yards, 30 
inches - - + | = °« 
Turkey Reds—32h, 24 yards, 30 inches - 
Velvets—Black, 35 yards, 22 inches - 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches - 
Taffachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches ~~ 


PER PIECE. 


135 to 1.60 
1.70 to 1.S2} 
6.00 to 6.75 
0.721 to 0.0 
1.75 to 2.07} 


WOOLLENS. 
Plain Orleans, 40-32 yards, 32 inches = $3.80 to 5.2. 
Figured Orleans, 29-31 ya fe, 31 inches- “y35 to ed 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, yo inches- = 0.13 to 0.245 
Mousselines de Laines— 


rape, 24yards, 
30 inches - 2 2+ 2 
Mousselines de Laines—Itaiirae, 24 

yards, 3oinches  - - = 0.88} tv 0.26 


0.133 to 0.15} 


Mousselines de Laincs—Yuren, 24 

yards, 30inches - = - ~- 0.30 to 0.37} 
Cloths—Pilots, 54 @ 56 inches - 0.30 to 0.45 
Cloths—Presidents, 54@ s6inches = - 0.40 to 0.50 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ ay inches - + 0.30 00.35 
Biankets—Scarlet and Green, 6 to 5h, 

per - - - - = 035 too 4 

IRON. 
PER Picty 


Flat Pars,Jinch- -  - 
Flat Bars, }inch- - ct 
Round and square up to } inch 
Nailrod, assorted - - 
Nailrod, small size - 


KEROSENE. 


="$2.60 to 2.90 
= 2.05 to 3.05 
= 2.95 to 3.05 
- 2.25 to 2.50 
- 2S80 to 3.05 


During the past week some 15,000 cases have 


been sold, at $1.S0 for Devoe and $1.70 for Comet 


brand. About 13,000 cases, damaged, have also 


found buyers at $1.65. Our Stozks have been 
further increased by the arrival of the Facod E. 
Ridgeway with 58,550 cases, and they now amount 
to some 535,009 cases. Delivezies for the week 


have been 12,000 cases. 
PER CASE. 
$1.78 to 1.80 
1.68 to 1.70 


Devoe - - - + + «| | 
Otherbrands - - + «| « 
SUGAR. 
Although there is not much doing in Sugar, 
prices are very firm at the quotations given below. 
This is mainiy due to recent light arrivals, and 
although the Stock on hand is sufficient for im- 
mediate requirements, the present state of the 
Market indicates a hardening of prices all round. 
A great rise has taken place in Brown Formosas, 
and transactions yesterday have to be recorded at 


‘$4.40, our last quotations being $3.90. ‘This is 


accounted for by an impression amongst holders 
that the shipments from Takao are nearly at an 
end for the present season, but we believe this not 
to be the case. 


PER PICTL. 
White,No.t - + = 2 «2. f S°.50 to 9.00 
White, No.2 - - - - - §.00 to 8.50 
White, No.3 - - 2 2 = © 7.25 to S.co 
White, No.g - 2-00 + 5 ee G.25 to 6.75 
White, No.5 - - 5 2 + © §.25 to 5.50 
Brown Formosa - = > == 4.30 to 440° 


gle 








' for the week are hot over 1co0 piculs, and some of 


this quantity may yet be rejected by the inspectors. 
Crop reports gencrally, are, on the whole, fa- 
vourable; and, as far as Jspan is concerned, the 
yield is estimated at fully equal to that of the 
season new closing. We leave quotations un- 
changed, the smzii business doing being on basis 
of these rates. Export to date reaches 26,973 
bales; and the Kashgar, \eaving this aften.oor, 
will take a few. - 


Hanks—No.rand2-  - + . . None 

Hanks—-No.2 -  -  - eke $519 to 520 
Hanks—No.2}- 0 - 2 ee 4°0 to 490 
Hanks—No 3 andInferion- - - . 430 to 460 
Fratures—Fxtrae = 5 eek Gyo to Go 
Filatures—No. 1, 10 to $- + + + 620 to 630 
Filatures—No.1,14to16-  - - « 25 to 635 
Fiatures—No.2 = ss 2k Syo to 6u0 
Kakedas—Extrae  - - 2. - . 620 to 630 
Kakedasa—No.te se eek 590 to Goo 
Kzkedas—No.22 0 - se kk 560 to 570 
Kekedas—Inferion 9 - seek 450 to 520 
Hematsky—1and2- 0 - . 2. oC 450 to 460 
Hamatsky—3 and Inferior- - - « 380 to 420 


TEA. 

The Market has been fairly active since date of 
our last report. Fine to Finest grades have 
commanded the most attention at fully former 
quotations. * Settlements for the week aggregate 
12,395 _piculs, viz.:—Good Medium™ 790, Fine 
5.310, Finest 4,920, Choice 1,945, and Choicest 430 
piculs. The Market closes firmer with a pretty 
general enquiry. The steamships Glenavon and 
Afosser are loading Tea for New York at 75 shil- 
lings and 7o shillings per ton of 40° cubic feet, 
ce=pectively. 





Qvotartioxs. 

Common - - ~~ 2. 2 2. 

Good Common -  - ss kk 

Medium - - . 2. 2. 1 

Good Medium - - - - - . $25 & under 
Fine - 2 se - - - 26to27 
Finest = - - = + + «| 28to30 
Choice = = : so, As oe - j2to 3s 
Choicest - - - - - - - 37 & up’ds 

EXCHANGE. 


A slight advance in rates took place at the com- 
mencemeat of the week; transactions both in 
Private and Banks’ Bills have been small, and 
closing quotations are :— 


Sterling—Bank Billsondemand - - ~ 3.73 
SterEng—Bank 4 months’sight - - = - 3.8 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight. - - 3.8$ 
Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight- - - 3s} 

On Paris—Bank sight- - = - - 4.57 

On Paris—Private 6 months’ sight -  - 4.69 

On Hongkong—Bank sight- - - -to/odis 
On HongkongPrivate 10 days’ sight - =~ 2 o/o dis. 
On Shanghai—Bank sight - - + - 72} 

On Shanghai—Private 10 days’ sight- —- 73% 

On New York——Bank Bills on demand - SS} 


On New York—Private 30 days’ sight- -S 
On San Francisco—Bank Billsondemand - 838} 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days’ sight - S9 


KINSATSU QUOTATIONS. 

The following table shows the rate of the day, 
and the fluctuation during the past week :-— 
Monday, May 21st 
Tuesday, May 22nd 
Wednesday, May 23rd 
Thursday, May 24th o...c..ccccscecsesssececeeees 
Friday, May 25th........cccccescsssessecceecesees 
Saturday, May 26th 
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CONTENTS. tions then in force; and we observe with much | secured by this modification. For it appears 
Borromsat, NOTES oececsececscscecsvenseneentectnennsneneeeesnee g| interest that these modifications have been, for|from the returns that the business of coining 
Noves moss rus “Javan Datuy Matt" «—.-ccccccsncccssescecouee #|the most part, included in the new Code. |silver at Osaka has been hitherto confined almost 


Leapixa Articiss: 
The Equal Taxation of Foreigners and Natives in Japan..... 
An American Journal on Japanese Finaace ..............0.00.:000: 


In the first place, it was essential that the Mint 
should be rendered directly accessible to foreign 


entirely to the first half of the year. Some 
millions of yex were struck between January and 


The Chinese in New York...0.......ssss-s0000 importers of bullion. The compulsory agency | June, and since, in every case, the Commissioner 
Epos Baas apr Ga of the Oriental Bank was an injurious feature,|of the Mint could pay his customers no coin 


Tus Naw Pawar Leoiscanion of Jarax 
Tas New Mixt Reov 
Ox Ratioiox ... 
Cusss Prostex. 
Mersorocoaicat R 
Saterixc lnrecciasnce.. 


and one which, however expedient it may have 
been formerly deemed, could not fail to deter 
foreign custom. There was another mischicf, 
too, connected with this condition. It had the 
effect of deceiving outsiders as to the sphere 
of the Mint's functions. People abroad, reading 
the Mint's returns by the light of their own 
ignorance, necessarily imagined that its Western 
clientelle was confined to the Oriental Bank, 
and were thus liable to infer that the silver yer 
found favour almost exclusively with natives. 
By the new Regulations any foreigner can com- 
mand the services of the Mint directly. The 


value of this improvement cannot be questioned. 
e 


except what he made out of their own ingots or 
sycee, a large amount of over-time work was 
inevitable. This of course added considerably 
to the working expenses of the establishment, 
the staff being a constant quantity, however its 
activity might vary. That a seigniorage of one 
per cent. did not suffice to cover the cost of 
coining silver yen, was probably due, in a great 
measure, to this uneconomical application of 
labour. Now that bullion can be purchased 
with coin immediately on the completion of 
assays, it will be possible to avoid a good deal 
of over-time work a the Mint, and uniformity 
of service being secured, a reduction in the 
numbers of the staff will doubtless be possible. 
Altogether, the Minister of Finance is to be con- 
Gratulated on the palpable improvements intro- 
duced by his new Minting Regulations. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “ JAPAN 
Weexty Mair,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of ood faith. It is particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payable to same ; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Epitor. 


e 

Ancther rule demanding change was that br 
which receipt and delivery of coined bullion 
were restricted to Osaka. So long as the 
Treasury and the Mint are hundreds of miles 
away from cach other, some inconvenience of 
this nature is inevitable. But there scemed to be 
ne valid reason why silver required for use in 
Yokohama or Tokiyo should not be paid directly 
out of the Treasury Vaults at the latter place. 
This very simple improvement does not seem 
to have been previously considered worthy of 
thought. By the new Regulations, however, it 
is provided that bullion may be delivered cither 
at the Bank of Japan in Tokiyo or at the Mint in 
Osaka, and that the resulting coin shall be 
paid at whichever place its owner desires. 

ee 
Yerhaps the most important modification of 








Discoverers of great philosophic traths are 
benefactors to society, and the results of their 
meditations ghould be received with gratitude by 
mankind. It is, we trust, with becoming feelings 
that we accept the enunciation of a rare and 
subtle economic theory just put forth by a 
Hongkong contemporary, in the course of sun- 
Gry polite criticisms upon an article in this 
newspaper. We learn, for the first time, that 
‘Consuls, Judges, Ministers, and so forth in 
Japan, and also, in China, are not maintained 
specially or primarily to watch over the interests 
of the handful of Englishmen in those countries. 
They are maintained as part of the machinery 


Yoxonama: Saturpay, JUNE 2Nxv, 1883. 








DEATH. 

On the 7th April, at Runnels, Texas, Cecerann Hamit- 
SON, aged 8 yours, thd sou ol lets done tassios, 
Engineer, Glasgow. 

At her Residence on May 2Sth, 1833, Mrs. NickéL, aged 
45 years. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





WE publish this week a translation of the first 
of a series of four essays on the New Penal 
Code of Japan. The essays are from the pens 
of eminent European jurists. On account of 
their special interest they have been extracted 


from the Review of International Law and Com- 
parative Legislation, and printed in pamphlet 
form. We desire to bring them to the notice 
of our readers in Japan, as they embody the 
opinions of eminent experts on a question which 
very closely concerns foreigners resident in this 
country. 


A New code of Coinage Regulations has been 


issued over the signature of the Prime Minister and | 
We publish elsewhere | 
a translation of the Notification accompanying the | 


the Minister of Finance. 


Regulations and of the Regulations themselves. 


Tt is now just a year since we commented at; being .oo01 per cent. per diem, or to wait 


for promoting and protecting the great trade 
which England carries on with these countries, 
and in which the Englishmen dwelling there 
are engaged as middlemen.” Nothing could be 
clearer or more convincing. But when a ma- 
jestic principle bursts like a meteor upon the 
world, its application should not be restricted 
to a single, isolated object. The axiom pro- 
pounded by our contemporary is too valuable 
to be wituheid from general employment. Since 
it is now cemonatrated that British Consuls, etc., 
in the East exeicise guardianship only over 
English trade, and not particularly over the 
Englishmen who carry on that trade, let us fully 


all is that by which provision is made for the 
immediate issue of coin in exchange for bullion. 
In England if a man carries his ingots to the 
Bank, he receives sovereigns over the counter so 
soon as the assay is completed, subject, of 
course, to a small deduction by way of interest 
on the gold: for the period occupied in minting. 
In Japan no such arrangement used to exist. 
Now for the first time the convenience of the 
public is consulte:l. By the new Regulations it 
is optional with the owner of bullion either to 
receive his coin at any time within the period of 
minting, the charge for this accommodation 






some length on the necessity of introducing: until the expiration of that period and thus|avail ourselves of the ingenious doctrine, and 


certain modifications into the Minting Regula- 


save his interest. A farther advantage is agree that while British sea-captains enjoy an 
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undisputed authority over the ships they com- 
mand, they are by no means entitled to assert 
control over the crews that work the ships. 
British Generals may and do direct armics, but 
to order the movements of the men composing 
those armies would be to assume an unwar- 
rantable supremacy. The Sovereign reigns 
gloriously over the United Kingdom, but those 
who imagine that she represents the slightest 
governing power as regards the people of Eng- 
land, Scotland and Ireland, are laboring under 
an error which they will immediately renounce 
upon being informed of our Hongkong col- 
league's newly developed social law. It is true 
that some difficulties may be found in so re- 
gulating affairs as to conform to the novel 
system, but the manifestations of progressive 
abstract science must not be impeded by the 
concrete necessities of individuals. Hereafter, 
an Englishman who has his house set on fire, 
or his nose broken, or his pocket picked, must 
be prepared to prove that trade has suffered in 
his person, before he can seek redress at the 
hands of a Judge or Consul. If, in his capacity 
as a “channet of communication between pro- 
ducer and consumer,” he undergoes injury, let 
him hasten to the Consulate and obtain com- 
fort;” but if he is simply one of ‘‘a hand- 
ful of Englishmen” not occupied as a “ mid- 
dleman,” or otherwise in pursuit of traffic, 
let him attend to his own afflictions, and con- 
sole himself the best way he can. Although 
the altered condition of things may be confusing 
to the average. citizen, there is no doubt that it 
will vastly simplify the transactions of those in 
authority. An applicant for justice presents 
himself before Her Majesty's Court. ‘Are you 
a channel of communication between producer 
and consumer ?”—asks the Judge. ‘‘ No, I am 
not,” says the visitor.” ‘“‘ Then get you gone from 
the premises ; you have no business here. This 
establishment is not maintained to watch over 
the interests of a handful of Englishmen, but to 
promote and protect trade.” The whole scheme 
is so intelligent, luminous, and sagacious, 
regarded in the highest and purest philosophic 
light, that we are disheartened at the possible 
prospect of its rejection by the genera! public; 
but there is always danger of delay in the 
popular recognition or appreciation of even the 
mightiest discoveries. The history of science is 
full of such disappointments, and it is as likely 
as not that the “handful of Englishmen” in the 
East will continue for a considerable time to 
cherish the illusion that ‘Consuls, Judges, 
Ministers and so forth” are maintained here to 
“‘ watch over their interests,” in spite of the lucid 
and irrefragable argument of our Hongkong 
logician to the contrary. 
e . e 

This is not the only ray of enlightenment 
which our contemporary sends forth for the benefit 
of, we fear, a somewhat unreceptive community. 
British merchants, being ‘channels of com- 
munication” as aforesaid, ought to be exempt 
from taxation everywhere and altogether. “To 
tax them would be to tax the trade,” explains 
the new teacher. ‘The province of the English 


merchant and all those connected with him is 
to extend the trade of England, and by the 
enterprise he displays in doing so, he contributes 
to the well-being of his country to an extent to 
which any petty sum he might pay by way of 
special taxation would bear no comparison what- 
ever.” Here, again, we have a theory not only 
delightful in itself, but which, strangely enough, 
noone has ever thought of advancing before. 
The merchant must not be taxed, for the reason 
that he extends the trade “ between the producer 
in England and the consumer in the Far East, 
or nice versd.” The condition of “ vice versa” 
is a matter of course, as it-is a poor rule that will 
not work both ways. This being the case, the 
merchant at home is just as much entitled to 
relief from taxation as the merchant in China 
or Japan, because he is equally engaged 
with the other in ‘extending the trade of 
England.” The “channel of communication ” 
described by our colonial savan¢ must have 
two ends, and any privilege pertaining to the 
end in Asia belongs similarly to the end 
in Europe. Not only this. The admirable 
doctrine of our contemporary comprehensively 
embraces the “ English merchant and all those 
connected with him;” from which we draw 
the inevitable conclusion that everybody con- 
nected with trade is free from the necessity 
of paying taxes. As almost the entire popula- 
tion of Great Britain is, in one way or another, 
connected with trade, it follows that nobody is 
to be taxed any more, excepting the very few 
who can be shown to be totally outside of mer- 
cantile associations. How the revenue is to 
be raised, and what is to support the Govern- 
ment, we are not yct informed; but that, we 
presume, is no concern of our contemporary. 
When we get a brilliant economic revelation, let 
us welcome it thankfully, and not pester its 
author with impertinent inquiries as to conse- 
quences. As well might George Stephenson be 
expected to answer, categorically, what would 
become of the cow, if that adventurous quadru- 
ped got in the way of his newly invented 
locomotive. Stephenson contented himself with 
remarking it would be ‘bad for the coo ;” and 
our contemporary might likewise tell us it would 
he “‘ bad for the revenue,” if he thought himself 
called upon to respond at all. That, we appre- 
hend, would indeed be the result; for, whereas 
there may be a limited minority in Great Britain 
now unconnected with trade, the knowledge 
that taxation could be avoided by the simple 
process of establishing a trade communication 
would drive every inhabitant, from Lands End 
to Johns o’ Groat's into some sort of commercial 
alliance. Everybody would be connected with 
trade, and nobody would pay any taxes; and what 
a blessed country England would then be, can 
be known only to the prophctic instinct of a seer 
like our colleague in Hongkong. 
e 
e e 

‘“‘Tarry a little; there is something else.” It is 
tolerably evident that the voice from Hongkong 
is pitched in too high a scientific key to approve 
itself to the ear of the inconsiderate multitude, 
but our contemporary will be calmly indifferent 


Google 


to misconception if—as we may judge—it rates 
the intellect of the ‘‘ handful of Englishmen” as 
contemptibly as it reckons their morals. In- 
tegrity, it would appear, or the sense of honest 
obligation, has little claim to their attention. 
‘The object of taxation,” we are instructed, “is 
to raise necessary funds for the support of go- 
vernment, municipal and general,” but foreigners 
do not regard themselves liable to taxation, be- 
cause they are ‘“‘amenable only to the laws of 
their own countries.” In other words, the law 
of Japan cannot compel them to pay taxes and 
therefore they will not pay them. Our con- 
temporary is of opinion, then, that Englishmen, 
one and all, hold themselves free from an obli- 
gation, when they cannot be forced to meet it. 
They are aware that taxation is requisite “for 
the support of government, municipal and gene- 
ral,” but they avail themselves of privileges 
which it costs money to provide, and feel no 
compunction about letting other persons pay for 
them. They use the streets, bridges, and country 
roads, and are conscious of no claim for a part 
of the outlay required to maintain them. They 
invoke the aid of the police, on occasion, but 
recognize no indebtedness for a police organiza- 
tion. They bring suits before the Japanese 
courts, but who compensates the judges is 
no affair of theirs. And so following. This 
according to our colonial colleague, is the at- 
titude maintained by Englishmen in these parts 
of the world. Well, there was a time when 
certain Englishmen nearer home entertained 
like views. They resorted in bodies to the 
Isle of Man and similar retreats, where, by 
favor of peculiar local institutions, they were 
not “amenable” to the laws of those districts 
of Great Britain from which they had migrated. 
They paid no taxes—in fact they did not pay 
anything. But they were not looked upon 
as exemplary members of the community, 
nor were they held in any deeper respect than, 
—accepting the picture displayed before us,— 
our Hongkong contemporary would vouchsafe 
to the “‘ handful of Englishmen ” who, it alleges, 
think themselves likewise justified in paying 
nothing that they cannot be compelled to pay. 
Whether the public of this neighborhood will be 
willing to endorse the theory, any more than the 
others concerning which we have expressed a 
doubt, is a question beyond our present limits. 
Should it be rejected, with its doctrinal compa- 
nions, we trust the originator will accept the 
decision with the unimpassioned equanimity 
which characterizes the truly philosophic mind, 
and enables it to bear without discomfiture the 
conviction that it has hazarded propositions too 
utterly far in advance of the spirit of the age. 


NOTES. 
——_—___. 
(Frou tHe “Japan Datry Mat.”) 


Tue ultimatum addressed by President Grévy 
to King Norodom, and the appointment of Li 
Hung-chang to the Commandership of the 
Forces in Southern China are not without signi- 
ficant connection. Whether Annam is virtually 
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a vassal State of China is not the question, nor 
can it be of vital importance to the [Peking 
authorities whether China loses her prestige 
with Annam or not. But the fact remains that 
the welfare of several Chinese provinces—from a 
Chinese point of view—will be jcopardized if 
once Annam becomes a French suzerainty. 
After the explorations of Garnier, and the ex- 
pedition for the exploration of the Met-kong, no 
one can fail to see that France looks eagerly 
forward to commercial relations with the two 
great provinces Yannan and Kiangs@ ; nor can 
one doubt that the mismanagement and mal- 
administration of the people of these provinces 
will tring them into continual conflict with 
the French in Tongking and Annam. The 
Kroumirs or ‘‘ Black Flags” have their strong- 
holds on the border-land, and need but slight 
incentives to recommence their raids, and since 
these wild clans claim China as their country, 
France will only too soon find pretexts for inter- 
ference upon Chinese territory. China had the 
wisdom to forsee that to permit the mere open- 
ing of the Red River would be a guarantee for 
the rapid developmentof commerce with Yiinnan, 
—a commerce which would be greatly influenced 
by the position of the Saigon Government—and 
now it requires bat little acquaintance with the 
cclonial policy of France to foretell her speedy 
entry into, and probably forcible annexation of, 
the border-lands of the great Empire. If the 
supremacy of France throughout south-eastemn 
Asia is to be avoided, China must challenge the 
claims of the French upon Tongking. 
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The exploration of the Red River has proved 
that a complete and effectual opening of its 
waters to foreign trade will be most advantage- 
ous. The concessions made to Admiral Dupré 
in 1873 might have been utilized in effecting 
the necessary steps, and the fact that Annam 
definitely recognized France's annexation of the 
three provinces seized in 1867 could have been 
employed to free the country from Chinese 
suzerainty. Indeed, a clause in the treaty of 
1874 declared the independence of the King 
in respect of every foreign power, as he dis- 
tinctly promised to conform his foreign policy 
to that of the Republic. Dissensions among 
the ministry and local mismanagement have 
proved fatal to the proper utilization of the 
Annamese concessions, and have given China 
ample opportunity to intervene in behalf of her 
vassal. 

s ba e 

It has evidently long been the fashion in France 
to regard China as an inert mass, devoid of 
energy or impulse; but now the French will 
have to come face to face with China's ablest 
statesman and most energetic leader. Li Hung- 
chang has not hitherto had much scope for the 
development of strategic talent, but still we must 
remember that it was principally through him 
that the “ Ever victorious Army,” under Colonel 
Gordon crushed out the Taiping rebellion. Li 
Hung-chang has long viewed the operations of 
the French in Annam with distrust. Had he 
not memorialized the throne, Chinese troops 
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would never have been sent to the relief of the 
besieged in Hanoi; nor would Marquis T’seng 
have represented to the French Forcign Office 
that China had not ceased to regard Annam as 
a vassal State, and that anything which might 
alter the internal relations of the country could 
not be viewed with indifference. In many of 
the districts about Hanoi there are to-day large 
settlements of Chinese. Even the troops sent 
three years ago into Annam have only been 
recalled in part, while many of the soldicrs 
have enlisted in the service of petty Anna- 
mese Mandarins. In disputing, therefore, 
the French claims upon Annam, China cannot 
only consider Annam as a vassal State, but as 
one in which many of her own citizens have 
found houses and employment. China therefore 
cannot fail to see that, if the authority of France 
is once asserted throughout Annam, not only 
will her hold upon the distant provinces of the 
south-west—Yiinnan, Kwei-chau, and the two 
Kiang—be endangered, but the safety and in- 
terests of her own citizens in Annam will be 
imperilled. 


Wonperrvt stories have been current recently 
among the Japanese to the effect that some non- 
descript animals—half beasts, half birds—were 
prowling or flitting about the neighborhood of 
Yenoshima and Kamakura. Several persons 
were said to have been severely wounded by these 
monsters, and in some cases report went so far 
as to speak of death. Ry and by rumour brought 
the animals to the vicinity of Yokohama, and 
ultimately located them in the lonely regions 
near the Rifle Range. The police, accordingly, 
took the matter in hand. A party of baton- 
bearers, accompanied by three local Nimrods, 
went out to do battle with the savage intruders. 
The combat took place between the Rifle Range 
and the Race Course, where four of the monsters 
were discovered in their lair. They suffered them- 
selves to be shot without much difficulty, pre- 
senting in death the spectacle of very gaunt and 
very mangy—cur-dogs. 


Tue London and China Express, speaking of 
the unsatisfactory condition’ of Chinese and 
Japanese relations—in which, however, our con- 
temporary docs not detect any elements of serious 
danger—says :—‘It certainly is time that the 
powers interested in both the countries should 
set themselves the task of mediating and trying 
to bring about an understanding. Arbitration 
was suggested at the time when General Grant 
made his tour in the East, but since then nothing 
more has been heard of it.” To those who are 
acquainted with the story of General’ Grant's 
intervention and its strange sequel, the idea of 
Japan and China submitting their differences to 
arbitration will appear almost laughable. Every 
condition recommended by the ex-President was 
fully carried out by Japan, whose Plenipo- 
tentiary Commissioner even went so far as to 
accept China’s proposal that half the Riukiu 
Islands should be surrendered to the Middle 
Kingdom ; that is to say, the moiety of a group 
of islands which—whatever the ancient history 
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of their national status—have for several years 
formed an integral part of the Japanese empire 
and been under the direct administration of the 
Japanese Government. At the eleventh hour, 
however, China drew back, and since she could not 
declare herself dissatisfied with her own proposi- 
tion, she resorted to the subterfuge of pretending 
that the Commissioners whom she had appointed 
at Gencral Grant's suggestion, were not invested 
with any plenipotentiary authority; were not 
competent to do more than submit the result of 
their deliberations to other commissioners arbit- 
rarily selected by the occupant of the Dragon 
Throne. By this piece of diplomatic chicanery 
China virtually declared that, while holding 
Japan to a strict observance of the course 
suggested by General Grant, she herself meant 
to behave exactly as though the ex-President 
had never appeared upon the scene at all. So 
novel a rendering of the obligations incurred by 
persons who mutually accept the intervention of 
a mediator is not likely to render arbitration 
popular when the Celestial Empire is among 
the disputants. China must be left to find her 
own way out of international dilemmas, until she 
can furnish some competent guarantee that 
she means to abide by her own proposals as 
well as by the decision of an arbiter chosen by 
herself. 





Mewmeers of the Craft will regret to learn that a 
telegram in an American paper announces the 
total destruction by fire on the 3rd instant, of 
Freemasons’ Hall, Great Queen-street, London. 
The telegram says :—“ All the insignia, furniture 
and paintings were destroyed. Among the paint- 
ings were the portraits of all the Past Grand 
Masters. The loss is mostly irreparable.” 


Some interesting particulars with regard to the 
foreign trade of Korea during the year 1882 
are furnished by the Nicki Nichi Shimbun. 
The returns for the port of Woosan show that, 
during the second half of the year, business was 
less brisk than during the corresponding period 
of the preceding year. The total value of the 
imports—exclusive of goods imported for the 
use of the Japanese settlers and of those 
reéxported to Japan—was yes 321,093, and 
that of exports, vex 305,015. The excess of 
imports therefore amounted to sex 16,078, 
whereas in 1881 the exports exceeded the im- 
ports by 36,883 sex. The following table shows 
the trade for the two periods :— 
1881. 1883. Decrerss. 


Exports. ..426.355 ven ...305,015...121,.340 yer. 
Imports...389,472 yen ...321,093... 68.379 yen. 


Total decrease of trade 189.719 yen. 


e 
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As may be inferred from these figures, the 
year 1882 is regarded by Japanese merchants 
as the most unfavorabie they have hitherto ex- 
pericnced in the history of their transactions 
with Korea. In 1SSo they scem to have suffered 
to some extent from the same cause which 
has proved 90 disastrous in Yokohama—namely 
over trading brought about by too keen com- 
petition. Against this evil, however, they found 
means to protect themselves, and prospects 
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were beginning to brighten, when, in July last, 
the rebellion broke out at the capital, and for 
a time trade was completely paralyzed. The 
Japanese settlers believed themselves to be 
in constant danger of attack. Just as it 
was with the foreign residents of Japan in 
1863 and 1867, they held meetings, organized 
-schemes of defence, and even went so 
far as to keep watch by night. On the 8th of 
August things looked so dark that they despaired 
of being able to maintain themselves at all. Not 
having any Minister to summon gunboats and 
troops to their aid, they finally shipped their 
goods back to Japan and shut up their stores for 
the nonce. These troubles occurred, too, at a 
specially unfortunate time, for August, it ap- 
pears, is the month during which the Koreans 
lay in the bulk of their stock of grey shirtings. 
An interruption of commerce in August con- 
sequently Significs a virtual loss of all the profits 
on the import trade for the season. Thereare in- 
dications, indeed, that trade will soon revive and 
attain considerably larger dimensions than before, 
but in the meanvhile, it is not encouraging to find 
that the returns for the second half of 1882 
show a decrease of 20 per cent. in imports and 
40 per cent in exports as compared with the 
preceding year. 


It appears, however, that though an improve- 
ment may be looked for in Korea's foreign trade 
as a whole, the demand for Japanese goods is 
gradually falling off. Thus in the second half 
of 1881, the total importation of Japanese com- 
modities was .14,633 yen, while in the cor- 
responding period of 1882, it was only 5,060 yen. 
Among the commodities in this list copper, 
crude and refined, constitutes an important item, 
and in this alone there is a diminution of over 
50 percent. The figures are as follows :— 


Quaxtity. watce: 
Copper imported during the second half 
OF OBE oe cee ete cess: 39,809 bia, 8,675 yen. 
tmported during the second half 
OF 8FBZ 00... ee vadisuubacidddasabsaces 6 10,443 bia. 3.$37 yen. 
Decrease.........0..0..... 4. 25,300 kim. $148 yer, 


This decrease is ascribed to the fact that 
Korea has at length begun to work her copper 
mines, so that her need of Japanese metal cannot 
fail to become less and less. Again, to an ex- 
ceptionally abundant cotton crop is attributed 
the fact that the demand: for shirtings fell off 
nearly 10 per cent. The figures were 261,186 
yen for the second half of 1881, and 239,151 yen 
for the corresponding period of 1882. This is 
bad enough, but it becomes still worse when we 
remember that Japanese trade with Korea is 
Virtually one of barter alone, and that every de- 
crease inimports means a corresponding decrease 
in exports also. 


Among exports, that of gold shows the largest 
diminution. It is true that the returns are not 
an entirely trustworthy index of the trade in this 
metal, since Japanese buyers are in the habit of 
carrying away as much on their persons as they 
ship in the ordinary way. It is possible, there- 
fore, that the exceptional circumstances of last 
autumn may have affected the nominal, more 
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than the real, export of gold-dust. But what- 
ever allowance may be made on this account, 
the figures remain highly unsatisfactory. They 


are as follows :— : 
Quastity. Vatcs tx vex. 


of gold-dust during second 
eat 1 er se ate 95 Kwan, 765 Memme. 248,475 
te in, 
Espa estos ria Doe tiveateerss 64 Kwan. 18 Mfemme. 203,872 
Decrease ........0..ecceccesceeee 1 Kwan. $81 Memme. $9,603 


The exports of ox-hides during the same 
periods were as follows :— 


Second half of 188: 
Second half of 1883 ... 


Wraiant, Vatce tx vex. 
Wasctesceseieates 286,913 Ain. 83,S9t 
-+ 1$9,240 Kim. 96,714 


127,673 Kin. 496,877 Yea. 











In his interesting paper upon Vries Island, 
published in the Weekly Afasl of the 19th inst., 
Mr. Chamberlain mentions the fact that the 
goats which existed there ‘‘in large numbers 
within the recollection of living persons, were 
extirpated some thirty years ago, on account of 
their destructive habits.” It is a pity that the 
advantages to which these animals might be 
turned scem hardly yet better understood in 
any part of Japan than at the time of their general 
slaughter on the island in question. That, 
however, was before the advent of foreigners, 
when the merits of animal food, milk, and kid 
gloves were alike unknown to the people of this 
country. At the present day, there should be 
no need of explaining that there are many ways 
of disposing of goats, much more economical 
than putting them to death. Numerous tracts 
of land may be found, too sterile for profitable 
agriculture, yet upon which goats would have no 
difficulty in subsisting. A few years’ occupation 
by these rapidly increasing fertilizers would 
change the quality of the soil, and render it fit 
for planting. Or, if difficulty in managing 
them were apprehended, the plan could first be 
tried upon some of the desolate islands along 
the coast, and especially in the Inland Sea. 
Their milk and flesh are nutritious, and their 
skins are of considerable value. The method 
of stocking the islands would be simple. The 
government has an enormous accumulation to 
draw from in the Bonin groups, where Commo- 
dore Perry, thirty years ago, left half a dozen 
pairs which have multiplied until they might 
now be counted by hundreds of thousands, if 
they could be counted at all. One or two couples 
transferred to nearer districts would in time 
have the result cf covering with vegetation many 
a spot now virtually barren, and probably of 
assisting other desirable improvements. Soeasy 
an experiment ought at least to have a trial. 


It may be said of ‘Our Boys” that its most 
interesting feature is the mystery of its remark- 
able success. There is little to explain why such 
a piece should run for 1,500 nights, except the 
want of dnything better to displace it and the 
practically infinite number of play-goers in 
London. Two old gentlemen completely re- 
moved from each other in every point of charac- 
ter, education, and social position; their two 
sons equally unlike on the surface, but equally 
sterling fellows at heart; two young ladies, 
the one an insipid heiress, the other a merry 
penniless lass; a spinster ready for anything 
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in the shape of matrimony; a maid of 
all work, and two exaggerated footmen—such 
are the types of humanity Mr. Byron has 
chosen to group together in common-place 
positions and under ordinary circumstances. 
Yet not altogether ordinary. It is a puzzle to 
conceive by what freak of fortune a retired 
grocer, his conversation reeking with olive oil 
and molasses, and his whole bearing imbued 
with shoppy.essences, can have thrust himself 
into association with a superfine baronet, whose 
life is devoted to contented contemplation of 
aristocracy under its most exclusive aspects ; 
and it is also a puzzle to conceive how, having 
suffered that association, the baronet can be 
tude enough to betray the difficulty he finds in 
enduring it. But the writer of plays may fairly 
travel a little out of natural grooves to furnish 
his piece with striking contrasts, and it cannot be 
denied that the caricatures represented by Perkynx 
Middlewick and Sir Geoffry Champneys are 
very effectively framed in one another's idiosyn- 
cracies. The former's réle was played by Mr. 
A. Mitchell on Monday evening at the Gaiety, 
and we need scarcely say that it was well played. 
A little exaggerated, perhaps, but we have never 
found Mr. Mitchell's exaggerations displeasing 
except when they have to do with sea- 
sickness. The only trouble on Monday evening 
was that he scemed a little toe strong for his 
associates. The verve of his acting is infectious, 
and there were times when it betrayed Sir 
Geoffry (Mr. Wilson) into lapses from that im- 
perturbability of calm which ought to have been 
a salient feature of his part. On the whole, 
however, Mr. Wilson’s performance was good. 
He was required to be a colourless sort of 
person—not by any means an easy character to 
simulate on the stage—and he succeeded. Of 
his son Zal/bof (Mr. A. C. Read), we cannot 
speak in terms of unqualified praise. He 
showed a good deal af power, but his limbs were 
not as well trained, or, indeed, as well got up 
as his face. It may have been part of his con- 
ception to let his hands and legs show that he 
was not quite such an apathetic creature as he 
pretended, but we doubt whether the idea was 
altogether worthy of the ability he unquestion- 
ably possesses. His friend Charles Middlewick 
(Mr. G. G. Robinson) was not an eminent 
success. His love-making was a superficial 
performance, voluble, self-conscious, but never 
earnest or passionate. The range of experience 
in this occupation is too wide to permit an exact 
definition of what love-making on the stage 
ought or ought not to be, but its representation 
is invariably so opposed to our ideas of the 
reality that Charles Afiddlewick’s failure at the 
Gaiety did not surprise us. Mr. Robinson was 
out of his depth, but on the other hand there can 
be no question that he had a most difficult— 
perhaps the must difficult—part to play. Ladies 
manage these things much better, or at least 
to observers of the opposite sex they seem 
to manage them better. Thus Violet Melrose 
received Charles ALiddlewick's attentions grace- 
fully and naturally. She was not thoroughly 
self-possessed, indeed, but this was a merit 
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chequered. The objects and methods alike of 
its promoters have been criticized in the most 
unfriendly spirit, and every effort has been made 
to bring discredit on the enterprise. But, as we 
have before obscrved, it promises to survive, and 
the Japanese can afford to laugh at these rude 
exhibitions of querulous jealousy. The Liberals 
(Fiyu-to) still continue their onslaught upon the 
former patron of the Mitsu Bishi Company, and 
hint very broadly that Mr. Okuma’s financial re- 
lations with its directors were not purely unselfish. 
It seems a pity that such charges should be left 
without investigation or refutation. They cannot 
be officially noticed unless one at least of the 
parties against whom they are directed lodges a 
complaint with the authorities. Messrs. Okuma 
and Iwasaki may feel themselves strong enough 
to despise idle clamour, but it were better that 
the public should know whatever there is to be 


known than suspect everything. 


rather than a defect. Stage ladies are generally’ 
parodies, and we should be sorry to sce our 
local amateurs acquire the ways of artists at the 
expense of artlessness. Mary Melrose's role, 
for example, might casily have been spoiled by 
over-acting, whereas at the Gaiety in Monday 
it was really a pretty performance. A little more 
vivacity would, perhaps, have better suited Mr. 
Byron's conception, but if there was any fault of 
that nature, it was a fault in the right direction. 
Of Clarissa Champneys, it is enough to say that 
she acted as usual. Each one of her per- 
formances seems better than the last, though the 
public verdict on her ability has been for a long 
time expressed in superlatives. The same is truc 
of Belinda, whose performance in Mrs. Patchem's 
three-pair back was a gem ofacting. We cannot 
close our brief notice without complimenting the 
gentlemen of the Amateur Orchestra on their ex- 
cellent performance, which added immensely 
to the pleasure of the evening, and also the 
state manager (Mr. B. Durant) and the scenic 
artist (Mr. C. B. Bernard), whose duties were 
carried out in a way that left nothing to be 
desired. The Bu/terman's sitting room might 
have been a trifle less artistic in its accessories 
and their arrangement, but with this exception, 
and the stifling heat of the house, the event 
which marked the reunion of the two amateur 
corps was an unqualified success. 


instructions to offer his congratulations to Baron 
Rosen, H.1.R.M.'s Chargé d'Affairs, and similar 
visits of ceremony were paid by all the Foreign 
Ministers and Consuls. In the evening a 
banquet was given, at which about twenty-eight 
persons were present, including their Impcrial 
Highnesses the Princes Arisugawa, Kita Shira- 
kawa, and Fushimi, as well as Messrs. Komatsu 
and Yoshida. The health of His Imperial 
Majesty the Czar of all the Russias was proposed 
by H.I.H. Prince Arisugawa ; and Baron Rosen, 
replying to the toast, proposed the healths of 
their Imperial Majesties the Emperor and 
Empress of Japan, as well as of the Sovercigns 
and Presidents whose Representatives were pre- 
sent. The Legation and grounds were beautifully 
illuminated, and the entertainment was not less 
successful than the occasion was memorable. 














































































































We note the retum of Mr. W.G. Aston from 
Korea, where he has been successful in arrang- 
ing for a postponement of the ratification of the 
treaty with Great Britain until the end of the 
current year. This, we believe, was the chief 
object of Mr. Aston’s visit, and he is said 
to have accomplished it with great tact. We 
are not in a position to speak with any con- 
fidence as to the reasons which induced Her 
Majesty's Government to take this step, but 
it is generally understood that there are 
points in the treaty which require modifica- 
tion, if it is to lead to any practical results. 
England's policy isto put everything on a cut 
and dry fuoting from the very outset, but there 
are other Powers, notably America, who think 
it better to have even a defective treaty at once 
than to throw initiatory difficulties in the way 
of a consummation which has been brought 
about with so much difficulty. For our own 
part, while endorsing the latter view, we are 
quite prepared to find that Mr. Aston has suc- 
ceeded in obviating any contingencies which 
might have been induced by Great Britain's 
comparatively exacting attitude. 





Tere appears to have been a good deal of 
uncertainty with regard to the prospects of the 
silk crop this season. In the early part of the 
year the Tokiyo folk spoke very gloomily of the 
outlook. The severity of the weather in 
February and March could not fail, they said, 
to injure the mulberry trees. Indeed, indications 
of such injury were already apparent, and silk- 
producers were reported to be seriously appre- 
hensive lest the worms should be hatched before 
a sufficient supply of food was torthcoming. 
Owing to this cause it was predicted that the 
yield would be from 30 to 50 per cent: short of a 
full crop. These unfavourable rumours recently 
received confirmation in the columns of more 
than one vernacular journal, though at the same 
time information coming directly from the 
producing districts was generally satisfactory. 
Careful enquiries tend to prove that the fears 
originally entertained are not likely to be realized. 
The eggs were hatched about the znd of March 
—those in the hands of private persons being, 
however, a week earlier—and the worms are just 
now entcring their third period of Icthargy. The 
weather during the first two periods was excep- 
tionally favourable, and that of the present period 
has opened well, so that some of the time lost 
through previous unscasonableness will be re- 
covered. Nevertheless, the crop will probably be 
from 15 to 20 days later than usual. A great 
deal depends upon the weather during June. Ex- 
cessive rains or violent southerly winds may 
still cause much mischief, but the forecasts of 
the country-folk in this respect are favourable. 
Everywhere the mulberry plantations have been 
entirely disposed of, and this alone is an indi- 
cation that the rearers of worms do not anticipate 
any accident. On the whole, therefore, it may 
be confidently asserted that up to the present 
the prospects of the crop are not below the 
average. 


INTELLIGENCE from China is to the effect that 
Admiral Willes has sailed for Nanking in the 
Audacious, accompanied by a little flotilla of 
four men of war. The ships are to “parade” 
in front of His Excellency Tso-tsung T’ang’s 


It is announced that a telegram has been 
reccived in Tokiyo to the effect that the corona- 
tion of the Czar came off with entire success on 
the 27th instant. Rumours had been current 
pointing to a postponement of the day originally 
named, but among wellnformed persons there 
never was any doubt that the ceremony would 
be carried out in strict accordance with the pro- 
gramme. A postponement would surely have 
been attributed to causes which could not pos- 
sibly be suffered to weigh with the principal 
actors. That there was reason for anxiety— 
terrible anxiety—might not be denied. The 
Czar must have laid aside all care for his life 
before he set out for the Kremlin on Sunday. 
On his way thither it was doubtless possible to 
guard him against risks, and there need not 
have been any insuperable difficulty in excluding 
dangerous elements from the Cathedral of the 
Assumption, where the coronation took place. 
But when it is remembered that he was expected 
to appear absolutely unescorted at the subse- 
quent festival in the Petrovsky plains as well as 
at the ball in the Kremlin, to which every one 
has a traditional right to come without invitation, 
we can appreciate the extent of the peril he was 
required to encounter. It is a matter of sincere 
congratulation, not to Russians alone, but to all 
civilized peoples, that the ceremony has been 
accomplished without accident, and we venture 
to hope that the happy fact may be regarded as 
an earnest of completely restored confidence 
between the Czar and his subjects. 


At the Russian Legation in Tokiyo, Sunday 
was a gala day. H.E. Tokudaiji, Minister of 
he Imperial Household, received the Emperor's 


Apurrat Kawamura appears to be interesting 
himself actively on behalf of the Union Shipping 
Company. One of the vernacular papers says 
that on the 2gth instant, in company with the 
Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, he 
visited the Nobles’ Club and, in an interview with 
the President, explained the objects of the Com- 
pany, pointing out that it is intended not only to 
promote mercantile facilities but also to increase 
the resources of the Navy. The Admiral is said 
to have dwelt upon the benefits that must accrue 
to the nation from the successful issue of such 
enterprises, and to have encouraged the Nobles 
to become shareholders by drawing a rosy pic- 
ture of the Company's projects. It is to be 
hoped that these representations will meet 
with a favorable response. The Government, 
as holding a third of the Company's scrip, has, 
or ought to have, a very keen interest in its 
future, and it devolves more especially on the 
Ministers of Marine and Commerce to enlist 
public sympathy on behalf of the undertaking. 
So far the Company's carcer has been somewhat 
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Yamen, and remain there until the question of 
the silk factories enters a mere satisfactory 


phase. We have spoken before of Gencral Tso’s 
acknowledged objection to arguments which 
assume the shape of gun-boats, and it may 
therefore be anticipated that the daily aspect of 
a British squadron will not add to the pleasure he 
experiences in contemplating the view from his 
Yamen. But the question suggests itself—will he 
be very much concerned about the demonstra- 
tion? Even Chinese Mandarins have learned 
that a parade of ships is one thing and their 
active employment another. Tso is an old 


soldier. He is not likely to be softened by a 


mere exhibition of force, and for our own part 
we could wish that these somewhat obsolete de- 
vices were more sparingly resorted to. 





Tue excitement in Peking with reference to the 
Tonquin affair is said to be very great, but in 
the midst of it all a feeling prevails that Chinese 
good-sense will ultimately gain the day. The 
war party, which is also known as the anti- 
foreign party, is small and comparatively power- 
less in the absence of its leader, the redoubtable 
Tso Tsung-tang, who at present is virtually 
rusticating at Nanking, where his occupation is 
said to be that of devising schemes for promot- 
ing his country’s welfare by opposing foreign 
intercourse. His patriotism is sti!l too blind to 
perceive that hostility to the latter is hostility to 
the former also, and under certain aspects his 
crassness docs not astonish us. Meanwhile, it 
is stated that the Grand Sccretary and Com- 
mander-in-chicf of the forces in the South will 
establish his head-quarters for the moment at 
Shanghai. It cannot be denied that this vener- 
able statesman and soldier is the central figure 
in the arena at present. His enemies, of whom 
aman so famous must necessarily be blessed 
with a large number, hint that at this season of 
the year he prefers a luxurious dwelling in a 
foreign settlement to the hypothetical comforts 
of a residence in the burning climate of Cochin 
China, and do nct even hesitate to assert that he 
cannot let go the threads of his commercial 
projects or sever himself from the company of 
his steam navigation profégé. The Grand 
Secretary will hardly feel the prick of these 
petty shafts of malice in comparison with the 
weight of care which he is called on to support. 
The immense difficulties of his position as well 
as of his country are admirably analysed by the 
North China Herald. His abilitics and the 
opportunities which they created brought him 
long ago within easy reach of things which 
subjects are not supposed to contemplate. Yet 
he has been content always to halt on this side 
of attainment, and the fair inference is that am- 
bition is not a ruling trait of his disposition. 
Required, however, to save his country’s prestige 
either by successful diplomacy, when pitted 
against the representatives of a Government 
which has even less room to be magnanimous 
than his own, and which moreover enjoys the 
consciousness of superior strength, or on the 
field of battle, where he knows well that his 
semi-barbarian forces could hope for nothing 
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better than procrastinated annihilation, there 
suggests itself a contingency that his instinct, of 
seli-preservation may supply the stimulus which 
ambition alone fails to furnish. “Far away,” 
says the North China Herald, “ on the frontier 
of the south, with a great army at his command, 
and a great question of state left to his solution, 
he may prove a more formidable figure. If the 
counsels of Peking are wise counsels, [i is not 
likely, we think, to prove dangerous to the Man- 
chus. But, if he fails to give satisfaction to his 
Government; if he loses some decisive battle 
against the French; if his adversaries obtain 
ascendancy in the North; if, as might be, there 
should be talk of dealing with him as there was 
talk of dealing with Chung Hou,—then few 
could blame him were he to show his tecth.” 


The “great army” of which our contemporary 


speaks, may be a little problematical. Sixty 
thousand is the maximum at which its numbers 
are estimated, and of these half are to be fur- 
nished from Chili. But however this may be, 
it cannot be denied that the time scems pregnant 
with a crisis in the carcer of the Colossal empire. 
Events do not fail to complicate the situation. 
A story of shocking massacres of native Chris- 
tians in Yunnan comes to accentuate French 
impatience, while wide-spread and formidable 
disaffection scems to prevail in Wuchang. If 
China has any statesman capable of grappling 


with all these difficulties, that statesman is cer- 
tainly Li Hung-chang, but on the other hand, if 
she has any subject capable of converting them 
into an uncontrollable factor of disturbance, that 


subject is surely the commander-in-chicf of the 


army in the south. 


Reroxts were busily circulated the other day 


reflecting injuriously on the conduct of an 
engine-driver and two stokers who were in 


charge of an engine which met with an accident 
last Saturday on the Tokiyo-Yokohama railway. 


The gist of the story published was that one of 


the boiler-tubes having burst, the driver and 
stroker immediately jumped off the engine, 
leaving the train to its fate, and that it was ulti- 
mately stopped through the exertions of the 
guard. Such a tale is not calculated to augment 
the confidence of persons travelling by the line 
in question, and its details seemed very in- 
consistent with the character for carefulness and 
presence of mind which the Japanese have 
earned in their management of railways. It 
turns out on enquiry, however, that the facts of 
the case do not exactly justify the complexion 
which has been imported to it by mischievous 
newsmongers. What really happencd was this. 
A train from Tokiyo to Yokohama had nearly 
reached the summit of the incline at Kawasaki, 
when the driver shut off the steam as usual, 
and immediately one of the tubes burst. An 
assistant stoker, who was attached to the engine 
for purposes of instruction, happened to be 
stoking at the moment of the accident, and 
a cloud of steam and ashes being blown into 
his face through the open door of the furnace, 
he sprang backwards, upsetting the stoker who 
fell off the engine, dragging the assistant with 
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Liu, The driver, though his hands were 
scalded, reversed the engine, and put on tlic 
brake, and having thus done everything in his 
power to stop the train, attempted to avoid 
unnecessary peril by retreating to the brake-van 
behind the engine, a difficult performance at 
the best of times, and one which he was unable 
to accomplish owing to the state of his hands. 
The train of course soon came to a stand, and 
so the outcome of the whole affair was an escape 
of steam and some trifling injuries to the driver 
and one stoker. 


Tue Choya Shimbun writes that Mr. Shina- 
gawa, Japanese Consul at Shanghai, has for- 
warded to the Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce in Tokiyo a report stating that there 
has been a constant downfall of rain at that place 
since April; that the thermometer has ranged 
between 64 degrees and 73 degrees F. unusually 
low temperatures for the season ; that the silk 
worms have suffered considerably in con- 
sequence ; and that the crop is expected to be 
much shorter than usual. Referring to the 
Meteorological Reports for Shanghai, we find 
that between April 4th and May 18th there werc 
23 wet, and 29 fine, days, and that during the 
month of May the thermometer has ranged be- 
tween 51 degrecs and 80 degrees F. This is cer- 
tainly a very unfavorable record, and one which 
to some extent bears out the rumour published by 
the Choya. But the market reports of the English 
local press take a less gloomy view of the situation. 
The North China Herald says that “‘ the bad 
weather of 13th to 15th May caused some specu- 
lation as to the amount of damage done to the 
new crop (of silk),” but adds that “ the time is 
still too early to form any accurate estimate of 
the out-turn ;” while the Jfercury says :—‘‘ The 
damage done to the young worms by the heavy 
rains is said to be very trifling ; and silkmen 
expect the crop, even now, to be larger than the 
present season's.” The ‘even now” in this 
sentence is a little confusing, but on the whole it 
seems fair to infer that the wish, if not actually 
father, stood at least in some close relationship, 
to the Choya Shimbun’s forecast. 


We recommend, to our readers’ perusal, an 
interesting article on Religion, from the columns 
of the Choya Shimbun, a translation of which 
we publish to-day. The writer gives a brief 
historical sketch of Christianity, Brahminism 
and Buddhism, excluding Shintoism to which he 
denies the title of a religion. By a process of 
reasoning which leaves something to be desired 
in point of vigour and lucidity, he arrives at the 
conclusion that Buddhism occupies the same 
position with regard to Christianity which 
Brat.minism occupies towards Buddhism. Brah- 
minism is essentially a religion of caste, and so 
soon as it came into contact with the wider and 
more humane principles enunciated by Shaka, 
it ceased to exercise any important sway 
over the human mind. So, too, Christianity, in 
its turn, is destined, he thinks, to supplant Bud- 
dhism—to substitute its all embracing charity 
and universally just tenets for the narrower, 
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plied.” This is an interesting analysis of 
our motives. It loses nothing of its piquancy 
by being diametrically opposed to the truth. 
Openly to argue against a consummation 
which we secretly desire to promote is not 
our habit, so far as we know. Such a 
course is sometimes judicious, indeed ;_ for 
example, when dealing with swine, whose 
sympathies can be most surely cnlisted on 
behalf of any given course by endeavouring, 
in the first place, to drive them in the 
opposite direction. But we were not ad- 
dressing ourselves to swine when we wrote 
as follows :—“‘ Since foreigners do not enjoy 
equal rights of commerce and citizenship 
with natives, it seems only just that they 
should be exempted from some of the taxes 
whose proceeds are applied to the conser- 
vation of those rights. It is true that 
Japanese subjects have to pay more than 
foreigners for the privilege of carrying on 
trade in Japan, but it is also true that the 
facilities granted to the former are greater 
than those granted to the latter. It is true 
that the land-tax levied upon foreigners is 
less than that levied upon Japanese, but it 
is also true that the state of enforced isola- 
tion in which foreigners live has the effect 
of largely depreciating the value of land 
in their settlements. When all the dis- 
abilities at present imposed upon foreigners 
are removed, there will be no valid reason 
for their partial exemption from taxation. 
Till then we have little apprehension that 
the question will be seriously raised. The 
Government of this country have always 
exhibited an equitable and liberal spirit in 
their dealings with the outer world, and so 
long as they do not see their way to place 
foreign residents on the same footing as 
their own people in the matter of privileges, 
they will doubtless consent to leave them 
on a different footing in the matter of tax- 
ation.” We did not imagine that this 
language could be construed into an attempt 
to get foreigners taxed at all hazards. 
Even now such a construction scems a 
little strained. 


more exclusive and less independent dgesines |teradiees to an intercourse with Japan,—which 
of the creed hitherto followed by the Japanese. | are known to have existed,—may also be found 
Whether the faith of this writer be widely shared; in them. For this reason we take the oppor- 
or no, its enunciation in the columns of a lead-| tunity of calling the attention of our sinologues 
ing vernacular journal has a significance which| to the pamphlet in question. 

may not be overlooked. Already we have scen 
the Nicki Nichi Shimbun and the $j Shimpo 
confessing with unmistakable distinctness that 
Japan has no less need of the moral, than of the 
physical, sciences of the West. It would be 
absurd to shut our eyes to the import of this 
consensus. 



































War between China and France is apparently 
contemplated as a very possible contingency. 
The opinion in Shanghai seems to be that China 
is really roused, and that while she means to 
defend her interests in Tonquin by force, if 
necessary, France on her side, can scarely retire 
without a loss of prestige which she will not care 
toendure, A weak point in China’s position is 
the state of affairs in Wuchang. The spirit of 
sedition is reported to be widespread there, and 
trouble with a foreign Power would probably be 
the signal for a rebellion by no means confined 
to the southern provinces. M. Tricou's task 
will not be of the simplest nature. Whether his 
Egyptian education will serve him in a diploma- 
tic encounter with Li-Hung-Chang remains to 
be seen, but for ourselves, we cannot pretend to 
be over-sanguine as to his prospects. 


THERE was a slight shock of earthquake at 1.15 
p.m. yesterday (Monday, 28th). The vibrations 
lasted about 30 seconds. 


Gexerat Foors, U.S. Minister to Korea, reached 
Sdul on the 14th instant, and was to have been re- 
ceived in audience by the King on the 19th, when 
the ratifications of the Shufeldt Treaty were 
exchanged. It is expected that the General 
will have little difficulty in making whatever 
arrangements may be necessary for the practical 
inception of commercial relations. 





We lear that the scope of the Government 
Gazette is to be narrower than recent rumours 
tended to indicate. It will be modelled on the 
lines of the Peking Gazette, and will conse- 
quently be confined, for the most part, to the 
publication and occasional explanation of official 
announcements &c. Intelligence from the vari- 
ous Local Governments as well as from Legations 
and Consulates abroad will also be included in 
the programme, and measures of a very thorough 
nature are in process for collecting and editing 
this class of matter. Mr. Tanabe, formerly 
Secretary of Legation at Peking, who is now 
on his way back to Japan, is spoken of as 
Manager in Chief, but a large share of the duties 
will doubtless be undertaken by Mr. Inouye Ki, 
Secretary of the Department of Stato, a gentle- 
man whose literary attainments constitute a 
special aptitude for the position. 


Tur Hochi Shimbun says that a British man-of- 
war recently visited Pusan in Korea, and selected 
a place called Jigoku as the site for an English 
Consulate. We cannot vouch for the orthogra- 
phy of this word. It has apparently undergone 
a Japanese transformation. In its present form, 
however, it signifies “Hell,” which is not pre- 
cisely the place we should have liked to see 
chosen for the residence of the first English 
Official in the Hermit Kingdom. 


Comparisons are made every now and then 
when a new vessel is added to the Chinese navy 
between the relative naval power of that country 
and Japan, but we seldom hear anything re- 
specting the personnel of the Chinese fleet. 
According to the Hochi Shimbun, it is the in- 
tention of the Japanese Government to send the 
Kaimon Kan ona criuse to Europe so soon as 
she is put in commission, which will probably 
be about September next. The corvette 
Tsukuba Kan, Captain Kamasa, has now been 
cruising for over a year, and was last reported in 
South America, having visited Australia and 
New Zealand. This vessel is entirely manned 
and officered by Japanese, and a very pertinent 
query might be put—when will China send a 
man-of-war round the world under similar 
conditions ? 


WE notice, ina New York newspaper, a state- 
ment attributed to the Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, that the Japanese do not teach arithmetic 
to any great extent “because they belicve it 
tends to make men sordid.” Mr. Hale is justly 
celebrated as one of the most imaginative of 
American writers. 

There is not much to be gained, however, 
by discussing our colonial contemporary’s 
rendcring of our motives, or welcoming his 
wonderful discoveries in economical science 
—discoveries which prove conclusively that 
the principles according to which Govern- 
ments raise national revenucs in Europe are 
entirely perverse and mischievous, and that 
the incidence of taxation must in future be 
arranged so that those who profit indirectly 
by a business shall contribute more to its 
maintenance than those who profit directly. 
This theory not having yet received prac- 
tical recognition, we shall doubtless be held 
excused for having failed to apply it to the 


THE EQUAL TAXATION OF FOR- 
EIGNERS AND NATIVES 
IN FAPAN. 
— 
UR recent remarks on the subject of 
the equal taxation of foreigners and 
natives in Japan have been criticized by 
our Chinese contemporaries, and notably 
by the Hongkong Daily Press, which 





Tux Indépendant de Saigon announces the 
receipt of a pamphlet from France entitled “‘ The 
Sanscrit inscriptions of Cambodia,” which gives 
an account of the results obtained by MM. 
Barth, Bergaigne, and Sénart, who were com- 
missioned by the Asiatic Society to decipher the 
Sanscrit inscriptions, copies of which were taken | - us 
by M. Aymonier. Although the majority of journal plaintively observes that the Fapan 
these inscriptions are incomplete and evenaltered, | 4/a#/'s “‘ first object is to have the foreigner 
they still furnish useful information with regard | taxed,” and that it “regards as a secondary 
to the ancient history of the Indo-Chines | consideration the purpose to which the 
peninsula, and it is not improbable that re-'funds raised by the taxation shall be ap- 
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case of Englishmen in Japan. These, we 
now learn, are mere “channels of communi- 
cation between the producer in England 
and the consumer in the Far East,” and as 
such must be exempted from taxation, as 
well as from all other burdens which might 
cripple their energies. They arc the per- 
sonifications of commercial philanthropy, 
whose unselfish toil is wholly devoted to 
the interests of others, and who deserve to 
be treated by their Government and their 
countrymen with corresponding muni- 
ficence. This isadefinition so comfortable 
and convenient that we accept it with 
pleasure. The lines of the English mer- 
chant will be cast in pleasant places so 
soon as it is officially admitted that “the 
enterprise and sagacity he employs in ex- 
tending the trade of England” relieve him 
from the necessity of paying “any petty 
sum by way of special taxation.” 

It is a pity that the enunciator of such 
a doctrine should be obliged to do violence 
to the most elementary principles of logic. 
“The object of taxation,” he says, “is to 
raise funds for the support of Government, 
municipal and general ’—a postulate which 
we readily admit. He then proceeds to 
tell us that foreigners in Japan, being 
“amenable only to the laws of their own 
countries, do not come under the Govern- 
ment of Japan, and it would therefore be 
unreasonable to tax them for the support 
of that Government.” Under what Gov- 
ernment, then, do they come? Either 
they do not come under any Government 
at all—which indeed is virtually the 
case with some of them—or else they ought 
not to be wholly exempted from taxation. 
This is the dilemma to which we alluded 
when we spoke of the pretence that 
Englishmen, ‘being exempted from pay- 
ment of taxes at home on the ground of 
residence abroad, should also be exempted 
from the payment of taxes in Japan be- 
cause they are not Japanese.” Yct to this 
very argument of ours, couched in these 
very words, the Hongkong Daily Press 
applies the epithet “somewhat peculiar,” 
declaring, at the samc time, that its own 
“reason rests on perfectly logical grounds.” 
Where are these grounds? We confess 
ourselves so obtuse as to be unable to dis- 
cover them. If the fact of not being sub- 
ject to Japanese laws relieves Englishmen 
resident in Japan from contributing to the 
support of the Japanese Government, then, 
by the “negative pregnant,” they are in- 
evitably liable for the support of the 
Government to whose laws they do owe 
obedience. But our colonial contemporary 
says, No. They cannot be called on to 
support the English Government, because 
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‘they are engaged as middlemen in the 
England carrics on with! in the principles of political economy. He 


great trade which 
the Far East;" because they are “ channels 
of communication between the producer in 
England and the consumer in the Far East, 
or vice versd.” But as “ channels of com- 
munication” they confer, according to 
their own constant showing, at least as 
great a bencfit on the Far East as on Great 
Britain. Therefore, if the status of “ chan- 
nels” exempts them from English taxation, 
it exempts them equally from Japanese 
taxation. Therefore they are exempt from 
taxation 2 fofo. Therefore they are not 
amenable to any laws; for, if they were, 
they would be liable to support the Govern- 
ment enforcing those laws. No laws, no 
taxes, “no nothing.” This indeed is ideal 


freedom. 
« [ must have liberty . 
Withal, as large a charter as the wind, 
To blow on whom I please.”” 


Writing on this subject some time ago, 
we said that nothing more clearly demon- 
strates the fallacy of the foreign residents’ 
position with regard to taxes than the 
arguments advanced in defence of that 
position. We did not then anticipate 
that our words would so soon re- 
ceive such signal confirmation ; and it is 
only just to express our sense of gratitude 
to the Hongkong Daily Press for its ad- 
mirable support. - 

Lord DUFFERIN, in his now celebrated 
despatch to EARL GRANVILLE on the sub- 
ject of Egyptian affairs, has somcthing to 
say with reference to the exemption of 
foreigners from taxation in Egypt. His 
view of the case was expressed thus :— 


In your Lordship’s Circular despatch of the 3rd January, 
on the pee of Her Majesty's Government in Egypt, it is 
stated that the equal taxation of foreigners and natives is a 
question in which all the Powers are interested. There is 
no doubt that the fact of forei; s in Egypt being exempt 
from taxation to which its inhabitants are subject is ex- 
tremely galling to the native mind. The removal of so 
glaring an in ustice would do much towards suppressing the 
very general feeling that the philanthrophy of forei 
ments towards the Egyptians becomes paralyzed the moment 
ss nae as interests of their own subjects are affected. 

e taxes paid by natives from which foreigners are ex- 
empt are as follows :— 

professional tax, house tax, stamps and registration 
tax, weighing tax, carriage tax, market tax, succession 
duty, oil press tax, assay tax, registration fees, duty on 
permanent debts, besides certain miscellancous and special 
taxes, which yield a very small yearly sum, and need not be 
considered. 

The total yield of these taxes at present is about 430,000/. 
out of a total revenue of 8,046,560 

The extension of the above taxes to the foreign traders 
and residents would not increase to any considerable degree 
the amount of their yield. It is not, however, a case in 
which we should consider how much or how little the E ‘p- 
tian revenue would profit by the change. We should rather 
bear in mind what is due both to ourselves, our own dignity 
and honorr, and to the natural feeling of the natives. We 
must remember that the inequalities complained of are ever 
ape to the Egyptian. They meet him at every turn. 

je sces numbers of Christians come to his country to profit 
by the advantazes of its soil and climate. He enters into 
competition with them already seriously handicapped by 
their superior education and larger canal: He is naturally 
indignant at finding himself still further overweighted in the 
exercise of his livelihood by the payment of ducs from which 
his European rivals are exempt. Her Majesty’s Government 
has already declared itself willing that its subjects should 
contribute their equitable share to the house tax. It is 
scarcely to be supposed that any Power in Europe would 
decline to enter into a similar arrangement, or refuse their 
assent to the removal of this and every other cognate 
grievance. 


It is much to be regretted that so emi- 
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nent a statesman should be so little versed 






seems to know nothing about “the great 
trade which England carries on with 
Egypt ;” nothing about the privileges of 
“ middlemen” ; nothing about the rights of 
“ channels of communication.” He has no 
appreciation of the doctrine that to be 
exempt from Egyptian jurisdiction is to be 
exempt from Egyptian taxes also. His 
moral vision is so oblique that he thinks 
any such exemption must be “ extremely 
galling to the native mind”; nay even 
regards it as a “glaring injustice,” which 
lies at the root of a “very general feeling 
that the philanthrophy of foreign Govern- 
ments becomes paralyzed the moment the 
pecuniary interests of their own subjects 
are affected.” Lord DUFFERIN has much 
to learn. It is plain that his “ first object 
is to have the foreigner taxed,” never mind 
to what purpose the proceeds of the taxa- 
tion are applied. Indeed he even admits 
that the amount yielded by the taxes would 
not be increased to any considerable degree 
by their extension to the foreign traders 
and residents. He pretends that the ques- 
tion of how much or how little is not to be 
considered. He prefers to think of ‘what 
is due to our own dignity and honour and 
to the natural feeling of the natives.” 
Elsewhere he goes so far as to declare it 
“hardly possible that foreigners should up 
to the present have remained exempt from 
taxation to which natives are subject, if 
Egypt had had agents abroad who could 
have brought home to foreign statesmen 
the injustice of the privilege.” If he ven- 
tured to ventilate these views in Japan he 
would be called a renegade. As it is the 
Hongkong Daily Press has shown him to 
be a person of most superficial and erro- 
nious views. 





AN AMERICAN FOURNAL ON 
FAPANESE FINANCE. 
—————_——_—_ 

SAN FRANCISCO journal contains 
the following, on the subject of 
Japan’s paper currency :— 

Japanese finances at this time offer a good field for the 
study of theorists in currency. Her paper money has been 
heavily depreciated for several years, and what is much 
worse in its effects on trade and production, the fluctuations 
in the value of the notcs have been great and violent. 
During the years 18So and 1SS81 there appeared to be 
a natural explanation of the constant depreciation of 
Japanese currency in the course of foreign trade. The 
country’s imports of merchandise were largely in excess of 
her exports, and a hcavy exportation of treasure was neces- 
sarily sent out of the country, and as the quantity of spccie 
diminished, it was natural that it should rise in value from 
time to time. As the margin to be drawn upon to meet a 
Prospective unfavorable balance in foreign trade grew 
Narrower, specie acquired an abnormal value by force of 
scarcity, as it did in New York at various times when this 
country was struggling with a depreciated paper currency. 
In 1SS2 the balance of trade turncd in favor of Japan, 
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so that the exports of merchandise exceeded the imports 
by $8,000,000, and there was a return movement in the 
flow of specie. Under this stimulus the value of the 
paper currency rose rapidly, and between the middle 
of August last and middle of January the increase 
was equal to an appreciation of 20 per cent. But at that 
point the tide turned again, and the value of currency has 
since been declining. There are many things which can 
affect the value of an irredeemable paper currency 
besides the course of forcign trade. Such a currency is, to 
a nation, an evil, like a low state of bodily health to an 
individual, making him an easy prey to all sorts of maladies. 
A prospect of trouble between China and Japan, a possibility 
that military necessities may compel the Government to 
resume the issue of paper, the condition of the tea and silk 
industries and similar causes, easily affect the tone of the 
money market. There is a large speculative element among 
the Japanese financiers, who bull and bear gold with a 
Spirit quite worthy of the palmiest days of the same business 
in the United States. The result of it all is frequent flucta- 
tions, which bear heavily on the peasantry, whose little 
hoardings are apt to shrink visibly in value just at the time 
when they need them most to purchase the necessaries of 
life. For a year or more past the Japanese Government has 
been seeking to unload sume portion of the heavy burden it 
has assumed in the race of competition with Western 
nations, and in the disordered conditition of the industries of 
the country, it has ample evidence that it has been trying to 
go too fast. 


The surmises of this writer are not likely 
to find much favour in Yokohama, for the 
simple reason that their endorsement 
might possibly be injurious to the trade in 
imports. Men are slow to believe what 
they do not wish, and accordingly we find 
some very wonderful theories constructed 
to persuade the Japanese that however 
much their imports exceed their exports, 
their material wealth is increasing all the 
while. They are unhesitatingly assured 
that no export of specie is necessary to pay 
the difference between their purchases and 
their sales, but that by some inexplicable 
process, the liabilities they incur on account 
of the former are discharged by the in- 
visible proceeds of the latter. We should 
be less disposed to doubt this miracle of 
liquidation if anybody would take the 
trouble to remove it from. the region of the 
supernatural by intelligible explanation. 
But inasmuch as we know that Japan has 
no other means of discharging her debts 
abroad than the proceeds of her export 
trade, and inasmuch as she loses all pe- 
cuniary interest in her exports so soon as 
they leave her ports—the total income 
accruing from them being, therefore, re- 
presented, with sufficient accuracy, by the 
Customs Returns—we cannot honestly 
accept a hypothesis which in any other 
part of the world would be denounced 
as grotesque. The simple fact is that 
since 1867 Japan has disbursed on account 
of imports and other payments abroad 
about a hundred million dollars more 
than she received from the sale of her 
exports, and whether she has matcrially 
gained or lost by the transaction, she has 
certainly been obliged to pay for her ac- 
quisitions in hard cash. The valid conten- 
tion of modern economists is that a country 
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like Great Britain may go on year after 
year with an immense preponderance of 
imports, making, all the while, no inroads 
on her accumulated capital ; for the simple 
reason that, directly or indirectly connected 
with her foreign commerce, she has half a 
dozen sources of constant revenue more 
than sufficient to pay for everything she 
purchases over and above her apparent 
sales. Japan is absolutely without any such 
sources of income, and we shall be willing 
to believe that she obtained her excess of 
imports in former years without drawing 
on her accumulated capital when anybody 
points out how the operation was effected. 

On the other hand, it would certainly be 
unwarrantable to lay currency depreciation 
entirely to the charge of the import trade. 
It cannot be denied that the law of supply 
and demand extends to the region of media 
of exchange no less than to that of or- 
dinary commercial commodities, and that 
any factor which deprives a country of its 
specie must at the same time have the 
effect of depreciating its fiat notes. Under 
this aspect, Japan’s excessive importation 
of foreign goods, by inducing a scarcity of 
metallic media, has unquestionably tended 
to impair the purchasing power of her 
currency. But on the other hand, it may 
be said, with at least equal truth, that the 
Government's excessive paper issues have 
been an active promoter of that importa- 
tion. Notes which are in process of depre- 
ciation inspire their holders with a desire 
to get rid of them. This is no longer a 
hypothesis, but a fact established by uni- 
versal experience. Large issuesof fiat paper 
create everywhere a speculative tendency 
to expenditure; so that an inflated cur- 
rency and an excess of imports exercise 
a reciprocal influence upon one another, 
the former by its depreciation encouraging 
the latter, and the latter by its abnormal 
activity depreciating the former. On the 
other hand, while the drain of specie which 
Japan suffered in connection with her fo- 
reign trade during 1880 and 1881, doubtless 
affected the purchasing power of her paper 
to a considerable extent, the appreciation, 
which commenced in 1882, and has since 
continued with tolerable steadiness, is not 
wholly attributable to an alteration in the 
balance of trade. Another important in- 
fluence has been at work—namely, the 
Government’s adoption of a sound financial 
policy and the consequent revival of public 
confidence. Readers of history are familiar 
with the effect produced upon currency in 
America by the mere assurance that 
a specie reserve was beginning to accu- 
mulate in the Treasury. Beyond doubt 
a similar effect has been produced in Japan 
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by the knowledge that the silver in the pos- 
session of the Okurasho has grown from five 
to eighteen millions in less than eighteen 
months. The present Minister of Finance 
has largely benefited by the experience of 
his predecessor. We say this without any 
desire to depreciate Mr. OKUMA'S capacities. 
Difficulties similar to those with which that 
gentleman was required to grapple proved 
too much for greater statesmen in America, 
and if his policy was not directly successful, 
it was at all events attended by the indirect 
advantage of showing his successors what 
they had to avoid. It has been contended 
that his attempts to buoy the market by 
fitful supplies of silver, had at least the 
effect of reducing the bulk of the currency, 
however vicious the process. Such an 
argument scarcely merits comment. Mr. 
Oxuma’s device was before all things 
calculated to weaken public confidence. 
An administration which contented itself 
with the temporary effect of these ped- 
dling transactions, which frittered away 
its resources for the sake of producing 
fictitious and momentary appreciations, 
which furnished continual opportunities 
for speculative gambling and thus ac- 
centuated fluctuations fatal to commercial 
vitality, could not hope to be counted a 
solvent debtor or to be credited with any 
scrious resolve to discharge its liabilities. 
The results of such a partial policy are still 
apparent in the reluctance of foreign critics 
to place any faith in the reality of Japan's 
financial reforms. Strangers refuse to be 
persuaded that she is in earnest, and their 
scepticism is not without warrant. Her 
people, however, having better opportuni- 
ties to judge, are less incredulous. They 
appreciate the superior strength of a Go- 
vernment which husbands its resources 
until they can be employed with decisive 
effect, and which has sufficient self-reliance 
to pursue an independent system in the 
face of criticism as violent as it is un- 
reasoning. The writer in the Alta Cali- 
ornia, from which we have quoted above, 
when he speaks of Japanese financiers as 
“bulling and bearing gold with a spirit 
quite worthy of the palmiest days of the 
same business in the United States,” tells 
us what was partially true three years ago 
but what is quite untrue to-day. Under 
Mr. Okuma’s régime, attempts were fre- 
quently made to “bear” gold, but that they 
were of a purely speculative nature, or that 
they ever took the direction of “‘bulling,” 
there is no evidence. At all events such 
operations are things of the past. As 
a matter of fact the range of currency 
fluctuations during the present year has 
been comparatively small. Looking back 
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at the records of the price of silver for the | neighbour willingly, respect authority even 


past four years, we find the following 
maxima of appreciation ard depreciation 
for the periods comprised between January 
and May (inclusive) :— 





Vesa. Mariuce Maxine Maxiwem 
Derncctatiox. Appasciatiox. Raxos. 
1880... 00-0000 7 + 27 
1881... t 26 
1882... 77 Ry" 
1883... cee 7v erry 16 





It thus appears that silver is cheaper this 
year than it has been since 1880, and that 
the fluctuations in its value are less severe. 
The Minister of Finance by retiring from 
the Bourse has put an end not only to the 
direct, but also to the indirect, disturbance 
caused by official interference. He has 
left things to follow their normal course, 
and has, at the same time, deprived private 
speculators of the opportunities which his 
predecessor’s operations furnished. If the 
Government will only persist steadily in 
its present route, abstain from all partial 
remedies, devote its energies to accumu- 
lating a specie reserve, and to withdrawing 
whatever quantities of currency may be 
safely and easily withdrawn, it is certain, 
in so far as anything human can be certain, 
that Japanese financial difficulties will soon 
be things of the past. 








THE CHINESE IN NEW YORK. 
—_—_e—_———_ 

HATEVER we may choose to think 

of the Chinese as a people, when 

we are in near association with them; and 
however much we may distrust the Govern- 
ment which rules them and seems to repre- 
sent only too fairly the national character 
and principles ; there is no denying that, in 
all foreign lands where they have estab- 
lished themselves, they have won the right 
to be called model citizens. In America 
especially, notwithstanding persecutions 
that would have maddened a less patient 
race, and driven them to a desperate re- 
venge, their lives have been devoted to 
industry and economy ; their duties to the 
law and to society have been faithfully 
fulfilled, and their attitude and behaviour 
have been a credit to themselves and an 
example to the laboring communities in 
which they dwell. Of course, we are 
speaking of them in their relation to the 
public and in their collective condition. 
Their private existence we have no need 
to consider, and if the exaggerated reports 
of their vicious habits could all be sustained 
by evidence,—which we have no reason to 
believe,—their position as bodics of useful, 
peaceable, and trustworthy men would still 
be unassailable. They seek their humble 
livelihood by honest means, injure no 
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working harm even to their encemics. The 
sufferings they have been compelled to 
endure in a country which proclaims itself 
a sanctuary for the necdy and oppressed 
of the whole world, will be remembered 
hereafter in American history with feelings 
of shame which the consciousness of a 
century of liberal progress cannot stifle or 
relieve. 

Until recently, the maltreatment of the 
Chinese appeared to be confined chiefly to 
the Pacific Coast, and more particularly to 
the city of San Francisco, where the fury 
of an ignorant mob has been encouraged 
by many intelligent and influential leaders 
of popular opinion. But we now begin to 
receive reports of similar atrocities from 
other quarters. The latest, and in many 
respects the most humiliating, come from 
New York,—the spirit of animosity having 
evidently originated among the same class 
which inaugurated the inhuman revelry in 
California. The lowest Irish immigrants, 
unquestionably the worst element in every 
crowded city of the United States, are 
thrown into a state of savage jealousy at 
finding that the quiet, orderly Mongolian 
can support himself in a comfort which 
they envy but which they are disinclined to 
earn by the work of their own hands. It 
is not true that the Asiatics interfere in 
any way with the opportunities of the Irish. 
In the large towns, they follow totally 
different avocations, in which no rivalry is 
possible. Fancy a poor brute, just from 
the bogs of Wicklow or the wilds of Con- 
nemara, attempting delicate needlework 
or the cleansing of fine linen. Undoubtedly 
the Chinese do undertake heavier labor, but 
it is generally in the open country, where 
the Irish cannot be persuaded to go, their 
instincts being allin favour of cities and their 
slums. As a rule, the first chance has 
always been given to the Celt, but he will 
not avail himself of it unless the conditions 
are entirely to his taste. He would never, 
for example, touch the Pacific Railroad, 
which could not have been built to this 
day but for the steady, trustworthy toil of 
the Chinaman. The hostility is blind, unrea- 
soning, brutish. It aims to inflict deadly 
injury absolutely without cause, and to mar 
modest prosperity which cannot under any 
circumstances be transferred to or enjoyed 
by the destroyer. 

A late number of the New York Herald 
contains a description of several cruelties 
prepetrated in the American metropolis 
within a few days of the date of publication. 
The'narrative is not complete, nor does it 
pretend to be more than a casual chronicle 
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of depredations hurriedly gathered and 
put together without the least endeavour 
to produce a “sensation.” It seems as if 
the attention of a reporter had been ac- 
cidentally drawn to some act of violence, 
and that his recital grew out of conversa- 
tions resulting therefrom. The account 
can be taken only as faintly indicating the 
nature of outrages systematically and 
habitually inflicted by marauders as wanton 
and ferocious as the sufferers are placable 
and enduring. It is needless to repeat the 
miserable tales. They are all of the kind 
with which that ornament of San Francisco 
civilization, the ‘ hoodlum,” has made 
us familiar, though varying in details of 
ingenious villainy. Bloodshed, limb-break- 
ing, mutilation of the Chinese, are the 
favorite sports of the east-side rowdies of 
New York, occasionally enlivened with 
murder, when the milder excitements pall. 
In the streets they are waylaid and beaten, 
and in their houses they are wounded by 
missiles. ‘There is scarcely a Chinese 
laundryman in the city,” we are told, ‘““who 
has not an assortment of stones, bricks, and 
weapons which have crashed through his 
windows.” They are often compelled to 
board up their doors and windows, and 
work in darkness. For the damages to 
property, the victims alone are required to 
pay. They are charged higher rents than 
others, because of the assaults to which 
their premises are liable. It costs the few 
Chinese in that single city three thousand 
dollars a year for mending broken panes 
of glass. They walk the streets in terror, 
and not one of them is sure, when he goes 
forth, that he will return a whole man. 
The crowning iniquity is that for these 
infamies there is ho certain redress. Two 
police captains, and two only, have taken 
upon themselves the responsibility of pro- 
tecting the Chinese in their precincts, but 
the majority of the injured never get a 
hearing for their complaints, either from 
American magistrates or from the repre- 
sentatives of their own country. The 
editor of the Chinese American,—who was 
asked for his views on this latter branch of 
the subject, and who has learned, at any 
rate that freedom of speech is not punish- 
able in the United States, though Asiatic 
life may be insecure,—expressed himsclf 
thus :—“ The Chinese Minister at Washing- 
ton cares no more for these unfortunates 
than an Egyptian mummy does. He will 
not so much as lift his little finger to aid 
in putting a stop to outrages which are a 
standing reproach to this city.” But it 
ought not to be necessary for a diplomatic 
agent at the national capital to stir in such 
a matter. The local laws should be suffi- 
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cient, in any decently governed city. That 
they are not sufficient may be owing 
to causes readily explicable by special 
pleaders ; but no explanation can justify, 
and no sophistry palliate the enormities 
which are of daily occurrence there, and 
to terminate which no true effort is made. 

“The world does move,” said GALILEO 
GALILEI!; and its advance in science, since 
his day, has been great enough, per- 
haps, to satisfy even that ardent scholar. 
But its progress in Christian civilization is 
slow enough to make men _ sometimes 
wonder how it ever had a starting point 
nineteen centuries ago. 


CURRENCY FLUCTUATIONS. 
—_—_—_q——__—_ 
E have referred elsewhere to the 
range of currency fluctuations 
during the first five months of the four years 
comprised between 1880 and 1883, inclu- 
sive. The figures upon which we based 


our statement are interesting, and we ac- 
cordingly append them in the form of a 
table, showing the minimum and maximum 
prices of silver in each period of seven 
days from the beginning of January till the 
27th of May :— 








1880. 1881. 
Maximes 0 Mixiwea | Masisus 

eee PRICE. PRICE. 
in 165 170 
a tbo 377 
137 174 07 
139 193 14 
134 78 177 
1gf 173 195 
149 174 176 
142 174 176 
: 143 124 178 
wagons 143 173 198 
Eleventh week..... 143 143 ‘4 197 
Twelfth week...... 2 146 1 18 
Thirteenth week... 1 149 a 381 
Fourteenth week. 149 187 177 180 
Fifteenth week... 149 156 177 180 
Sixteenth week. 352 155 178 180 
Seventeenth week 144 1g3 175 180 
Eighteenth week.. 142 144 363 1g 

Nineteenth week. 136 143 1g$ 1 
Twentieth week .. 135 137 187 163 
Twenty-first week 133 130 158 161 

1883. 1883. 
Miwiwus = Maxiwese bata Kt AxIMUM 

pric PRIC ce, 
178 ao 138 
178 128 338 
177 139 140 
170 131 13$ 
167 133 140 
. 139 140 
rT 139 190 
166 140 341 
164 143 143 
368 142 144 
1$9 137 140 
Iss 137 19 
18 138 139 
Fourteenth week.. 144 use 138 139 
Fifteenth we 149 164 137 139 
Sixteenth week. 163 156 13t 137 
Seventeenth week 15$ 163 129 138 
Eighteenth week.. 154 159 139 13s 
Nineteenth week.. 163 she, 187 138 333 
Twentieth week... 152 oss. 16 sae ce ae 136 
Twenty-first week 1$3 15 134 


From this table it appears ‘that: the record 
for the current year is the most favorable 
of the four, not alone as regards the actual 
appreciation of the currency, but also in 
point of fluctuation. The range of fluctua- 
tion during the period under consideration 
was 27 in 1880, 26 in 1881, 34 in 1882, and 
16 in 1883. Whatever policy Japanese 
financiers have pursued during the past 
year has, therefore, been a successful policy 
when judged by results. 
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Another interesting feature of this table 
is the changes noticeable in the quotations 
at or about the commencement of the tea 
season when considerable quantities of 
specie are thrown upon the market. It is 
evident that since commercial operations of 
this nature are fixed as to time and of 
tolerably certain magnitude, their effect 
upon the currency will be in some degree 
prospective. The last four weeks of our 
table may therefore be taken as the period 
during which that effect operates, the week 
immediately preceding the commencement 
of the tea season being thus included. We 
have the following figures :— 

Avsacas price Avance price 
OF SILVER OF SILVER 


PURING FOUR DURIKG FOUR Qcaxtitr of QuaxtiTy oF 
WREES FROM WEEKS FROM TEA SOLD stLver 


rency has become less sensitive. Being no 
longer kept in a feverish condition by the 
action of speculators who used to find their 
opportunity in the Government’s mistaken 
policy, it has ceased to feel the effects of 
a moderate addition to the supply of silver. 
If Japanese financiers turn their attention 
again to “bulling” Kinsatsux, they will 
have to operate on a larger scale than that 
which sufficed three years ago. 
























REVIEW 
tralian 
We made some allusion in a recent issue to a 
book, then in the press and announced as shortly 
to appear, which promised to afford invaluable 
aid to students of the written language of Japan 
by furnishing them with a carefully prepared 
and thoroughly trustworthy list of the characters 
required for every-day use. This book, ‘‘Sen- 
ji-mon,” or the Thousand Characters, is now 
published, and justifies, in every respect, the 
high expectations we had formed of it. The 
characters have been selected after a laborious 
and careful analysis conducted by Mr. William 
Gamble of the Presbyterian Mission Press in 
Shanghai. The methods pursued in making 
this analysis are fully described in the preface of 
the work under review, and it is therefore un- 
necessary to refer to them at any length here. 
It will be sufficient to note the final results of 
Mr.Gamble’s investigations—namely, that though 
a knowledge of six thousand characters is 
generally considered necessary in a thoroughly 
educated Chinese scholar, 237 perform more 
than one half the work of the whole number, 
while nine-elevenths of that work is accom- 
plished by 521 characters. Proceeding in this 
way, it is found that 1,088 ideographs may be so 
selected that the student who has acquired them 
can be confident of his ability to read any 
ordinary book or write any document of an every- 
day description. It is these 1088 characters 
which the Rev. W. J. White of Tokiyo has now 
collected and printed in a clearcompendious form. 
His work consists of four sections. The First 
Section contains the 214 radicals arranged ac- 
cording to the number of the strokes which enter 
into their composition and accompanied by their 
equivalentsin Englishand Japanese. The Second 
Section contains Mr. Gamble's 1,088 characters 
grouped in sentences, each sentence containing 
eight characters arranged according to the order 
usually followed in Japan and accompanied by 
a translation into Japanese. The idcographs are 
enclosed in squares, which device has the effect 
of rendering them admirably clear and greatly 
facilitating reference. By the translation into 
Japanese the student is saved the unnecessary 
labour of studying Chinese characters at the 
expense of the Japanese, since with each eight 
ideographs he acquires a Japanese sentence, 
which, in the majority of cases, is constructed 
according to the rules of ordinary composition. 
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It will be at once voticed that the ce 
parent influence of the tea trade upon cur- 
rency appreciation was much greater in 
1880 and 1881 than in the two following, 
years. In fact at the moment of writing, 
although the scttlements of tea during the 
past fortnight were larger than usual, the 
price of silver is exactly the same as it was 
on the 2oth instant—namely 133}. 

Two inferences may be deduced from this. 
The first is that commercial transactions 
are carried on with greater skill now than 
was formerly the case. In past years the 
silver obtained by sales of tea found its 
way immediately into the market for com- 
modities. Now, on the contrary, it is 
anticipated, and passes at once into the 
hands of the banks, by which advances 
have been made against the tea. Judging 
from our tables alone, this change would 
appear to have taken place between 1881 

and 1882, but there entered into the record 
of the former year another and a totally 
distinct element of* disturbance—namcly, 
the operations of the Treasury. In 1881 
there seems to have been a wish to demon- 
strate the elasticity of the value of silver, 
or in other words, to show that Arasatsx 
were capable of responding vigorously to 
local influences. The Minister of Finance 
accordingly came to the assistance of the 
dollars which emerged from the foreign 
banks’ strong-rooms in exchange for tea, 
and the result of the combination was to 
“bear” silver fourteen per cent. Of 
course this consummation was about as 
disastrous as possible to the native tea- 
merchants, but it proved that Japan's fiat 
paper was not utterly down in the world, 
and with that financial trick the good 
people at the Treasury were apparently 
content. 

The second inference is that the cur- 
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Further, with cach word in the sentence he | passed between the decay of the Roman Empire 


acquires two or three synonyms, and the character | 49 


itself being one of those in most common usc, 


d our own days. : 
In effcct, in this lapse of fourteen centuries 
there have occurred great movements, great 


its equivalents, as well as the sentences into! crises, which the tribes that peopled, and the sta- 


which it enters, will generally constitute a mate- 
rial addition to the student's vocabulary. The 
Third Section contains the same 1,088 charac- 
ters arranged in sentences according to the 
Chinese order, and having the marks (Awa/en) 
by which transposition into Japanese order may 
be effected; and in the Fourth Section the 
characters are repeated under their radicals in the 
form of an index. — 

On the whole the “ Sen-ji-mon ” promises to 
supply a want long felt by students of Japanese. 
It offers a course of study which is compara- 
tively short and practical, and by which learners 
will be saved from burdening their memories 
with anumber of litue-used ideographs. Indeed, 
remembering how terribly deterrent the most 
earnest student used to find the prospect 
of wading through hundreds of compara- 
tively useless characters, which, in the days 
when such a work as the “ Sen-ji-mon” was 
not accessible, used to be presented to him in 
the ordinary routine of instruction, we can- 
not but think that Mr. White's book will receive 
a hearty and well deserved welcome. It is 
clearly printed and comparatively free from 
typographical errors, while every alternate page 
is blank, so that the student will be enabled to 
preserve his notes and refer to them without 
difficulty. The method of placing the characters 
in squares is excellent, since each can thus be 
accompanied by all the requisite information 
without any of the confusion that myst otherwise 
attend a scheme so elaborate. Thus we have 
the radical, by means of which the character can 
be looked out easily in native vocabularies, if 
necessary ; the page in Dr. Williams’ dictionary 
in which the ideograph is to be found; the 
Kan-on the Go-on and the yom, all given in 
every case, and yet free from that wearisome 
indistinctness which is the great drawback of 
Chinese lexicons. Finally, the book is strongly 
and neatly bound, and has the great merit of 
costing only two dollars. 





THE NEW PENAL LEGISLATION 
OF JAPAN: 
———--+ 


(Translated from the French of Mr. G.A. van 
Hamel, Professor in the University of Amster- 
dam. Extract from La Réowe de drott inter- 
nationale et de législation comparée). Brus- 
sels, Muquardt, Librarian to the King of the 
Belgians, and the Count of Flanders, 1882. 

It is ever interesting to study the legislative 
work of a great people which is realizing vast 
reforms in the domain of law and judiciary 
institutions. The interest augments, when the 
case is that of a people which, so far, has lived 
in a certain isolation, has had its own separate 
history, has not grown with the nations of Eu- 
rope, and has not participated in those vicissi- 
tudes through which European civilization has 





(0) The Editors of the Rrt-we de droit internationale, etc., mention 
that im their periodical has already appeared a short potice by 
Mr. Lefort upos the *“ Keform of Penal Law in Japan.” The: 
add that the mure profound study of Mr. Van Hamel, “thoug! 
conceived in a spirit that may perhaps be found more of less 
optimist’’ appears to them to merit publicity. 


tes that have formed and at present form Europe, 
have felt, without exception, more or less. This 
is specially true in regard to the development of 
Penal [aw and Criminal Procedure. _ Private 
vengeance, Compositions, the influence of Roman 
Law, Canonical Law, Philosophy; the Land 
System, the Prison System ; Accusatory Proce- 
dure, Inquisitorial Procedure ; Torture, Secret 
Procedure, Publicity of Pleading :—so many 
phases in the history of Criminal Law, through 
which almost all European peoples have passed 
together. 

Doubtless their Criminal Codes and (systems 
of) Criminal Instruction present, in the very 
nature of things, a great diversity, not merely in 
their details. But, if we abide by the general 
features that I have just signalized, it is impos- 
sible to contest their close resemblance, due to 
history and sanctioned by it. 

Let us compare with this European society 
(and I include here America, the child of Eu- 
rope) an Asiatic people which has known 
nothing either of our traditions or our crises, 
whose civilization is anterior to ours, which has 
developed itself far from us and without us, and 
which, in entering only a few years since into 
regular intercourse with the States of Europe, 
found the latter nearly the same as it still sees 
them. If we compare these States with mem- 
bers of a large family, who for the most part 
have grown up together, we shall see in Japan a 
child which has been educated away from home, 
and has only rejoined the family at a more ad- 
vanced age. 

This people, in the first instance timid and 
suspicious, is more and more desirous to cnter 
into relations with us. It is making itself ac- 
quainted with our laws and institutions. It 
desires to adapt them, without, however, sacri- 
ficing its originality, without losing sight of its 
past history, its peculiar needs, its character, and 
its proper tendencies. It ought, therefore, to be 
interesting to watch this people at work. It is 
about to choose from among the various legis- 
lations as much material as it needs to borrow 
from them ; and, for as much as it needs not, it 
will mix its own riches with those that Europe 
furnishes. 

To the theoretical scientific interest that the 
study of Japanese Codes of recent date affords 
us, is added a considerable practical interest. 

Japan, when concluding international treaties 
of commerce and friendship, was both obliged 
and willing (a dd ef voulu) to resign herself to 
recognize, in its fullest extent,* the privilege of 
exterritoriality as regards jurisdiction over aliens 
residing on her territory. The Consuls or Con- 
sular Courts of the different foreign States take 
upon themselves a portion of that task which, 
according to the ordinary rules of International 
Law, should not be confided to any other person 
than a Japanese Judge himself. 

The law administered by the Foreign Judges 
is that of their own nations. The consequences 
of the principle of exterritoriality are well known. 
In civil causes the plaintiff, whatever be his nation- 
ality, follows the and the law of the 
defendant's nationality, be he foreign or indi- 

(a) As regards the Netherlands, see the Treaty of Nagasaki of 
the joth of January, 18:6, with the additional clauses of the 16th 
of October, 1857, and that of Yedo of the 18th of August, 1868. 
The system ot exterritoriality was only formally stipulated for 
and amply developed by Art. § of the last mentioned treaty. The 
first merely contained the general rule that the authorities in 
Japan should not meddle in Spates between strangers; and that, 
in view of trouble between Dutchmen and Japanese, even such 
as bore the character ot a crime, the authorities on both sides 
should endeavor to bring matters to an amicable solution.—The 
treaties concluded with the other powers date from about the 
same period. They were arranged by the Shogun or Taikun, and 
sanctioned by the Mikado in 1865. America revised several 


stipulations of her treaty on the asth of July, 1878; but the scheme 
of exterritorial jurisdiction remained intact, 
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gen. In penal cases, the nationality of the 
author of the offence, be he native or alien, de- 
termines the tribunal which shall take cognizance 
of it, the procedure to be followed, and the penal 
law to be applied. It would be superfluous to 
revise here all the difficulties that the admini- 
stration of Justice must necessarily encounter 
under such a system. The learned English 
jurisconsult, Sir Travers Twiss, in the remark- 
able memoir which he read last year at the ninth 
Conference of the Association for the Reform 
and Codification of the Law of Nations, gave 
some eloquent details on this subject. I need 
only add, conceming Criminal Law, a remark- 
able trait, communicated in the Berne Conference 
by Mr. M. N. Iriye, of Tokio, proving, as might 
have been presumed, that sometimes, almost 
necessarily, crimes remain unpunished, specially 
if they be directed against the institutions of the 
land. An English subject had once fabricated 
false paper money so closely resembling the 
national currency, that to be deceived by it was 
very easy. The English Authorities exhorted 
their countryman to renounce his experiments ; 
but no interpretation of the English Penal Code 
can punish such a crime committed in Japan ; 
and a criminal suit was impossible.¢ 

It is in penal cases that the diversity of the 
laws governing Procedure and Judgment causes 
the most harmful effects. Whereas in mat- 
ters of Common Law the agreements and 
stipulations of the parties may remedy to a great 
extent the defects of jurisdiction, the public 
character of Penal Law excludes from its domain 
all transactions, all means of redress, which 
depend only upon the will of an individual. 

Further, Criminal Law is pre-eminently terri- 
torial. It is there that the principle of territori- 
ality triumphed first and wholly over the principle 
of the personality of laws. ‘The administration 
of Penal Justice is the mainstay of public order, 
the protection of right against the most dan- 
yerous attacks and such as threaten general 
security. A State, proud of its rights because it 
appreciates the full scope of its duties, should 
be jealous of this portion of its functions. All 
those who reside upon the territory of a State 
are irrevocably nee to the Penal Laws of the 
country, are treated according to its procedure, 
judged by its Judges. This is a principle gene- 
rally recognized ; and the exception of exterri- 
toriality can nowhere weigh more heavily than in 
this respect. 

It is natural, indeed—it is praiseworthy—that 
Japan should seek to free herself from this 
burden. At the epoch of the treaties she would 
have repulsed foreigners if she could. Com- 
pelled to admit them, she willingly left to 
them the care of adjudicating on their compat- 
riots. But under new régime, established 
since 1867, an exceptional situation of such 
momentous bearing is not to be endured for 
ever. 

Although the sovereignty of the Empire may 
not be personally infringed, its dignity suffers. 
It has demanded the revision of the treaties, 
and submitted to the Powers formal propo- 
sitions to that end. 

Negotiations have been opened, and at the 
moment of writing this, the representatives of 
the Occidental Powers are deliberating, in Japan, 
to arrange a common base whereon each one of 
them may found stipulations for a new treaty. 
Japanese diplomacy will neglect nothing that 
may contribute to the final end which it desires 
—the absolute emancipation of the Empire, the 
achievement of the right to march on an equality 
with other civilized States. 

The Envoy of the Mikado, now at the Court 
of St. James demanded personally, in 1876, at the 


(3) Report of the Ninth Annual Conference, p. 129. 
(4; Report of the Eighth Anaual Conference, p. 53. 
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Frankfort Conference, that the Association for 
the Reform and Codification of the Law of 
Nations should take up this subject. The 
Association made it the theme of its discus- 
sions, as well during the Conference in question 
as at those held in London in 1879, in Berne, 
1880, and, as I remarked above, Cologne, 1881. 
The diplomacy of Japan has continued to 
follow these discussions with a lively interest ; 
and the honorable English Secretary of the 
Japanese Legation in London, Mr. Stuart Lane, 
took personally a large share in them. 

On the other hand, it is part of the duty of 
the Occidental States to renounce only with 
extreme caution rights once acquired. That 
which induced Europe and America to stipulate 
for exterritoriality was the distrust excited in 
them by the administration of justice, according 
to the laws and by the judges of Japan. Will 
it be easy to inspire confidence? This is a dif- 
ficult question to solve, specially as regards 
Penal Jurisdiction. 

I observed, just now, that the public cha- 
racter of Penal Law renders exterritoriality less 
supportable in criminal than in civil matters. 
This same character, on the other hand, con- 
tributes to render the abolition of exterritoriality 
the more dangerous. The application of Penal 
Law should rest entirely and exclusively with the 
authorities and the laws of the country. It 
would be impossible to neutralize its defects by 
ae ulation whatever. 

ut Japan desires to merit the equal treatment 
that she demands. The Administration of 
Justice commences by the promulgation of laws, 
and Japan has undertaken to revise her legisia- 
tion. She has chosen to begin with criminal 
legislation, for what reason I know not. It is 
true, perhaps, ‘“‘ that, in theory at least, the as- 
similation of the Japanese Penal Code to Euro- 
pean Codes appears to present more difficulties 
than the assimilation of a Civil and Commercial 
Code, because the East and the West differ 
more in their estimate of crime than of civil 
wrong."$ On the other hand, Civil Law is much 
more complicated, insomuch that it concerns 
itself with great civil institutions, such as 
marriage, succession, landed property, on which 
national ideas are more deeply rooted than 
in other respects. May be, also, as I said 
above, the need to be delivered from the 
exterritorial system is felt the more when 
the maintenance of public order is in question. 
As I write, the Japanese authorities are prepar- 
ing the project of a Civil Code; and the 
reform of Criminal Law is already an accom- 
plished fact.§ 

The new Penal Code and the new Code of 
Criminal Procedure were determined and pro- 
mulgated, according to their title, by decrees of 
the Sovereign, Nos. 36 and 37 in the seventh 
month of the eleventh year of Meiji—that is to say 
in the month of August, July 1880.7 An official 
French translation was published by the Imperial 
Printing Office in Tokio, in the third month of 
the 14th year of Meiji, that is to say in the 
month of March, 1881. Next, conformably to 
a decree issued in the course of last year, the 
two codes were introduced and came into legal 
operation on the 1st of January, 1882.8 





(5) Sir Travera Twiss. Op. cis. p. 137. 

(6) A Penal Code of 1&1, amended in 1873, had already ame- 
liorated In many respects the rigour and cruelty of the former 
Penal System ; but this was only a first step. 

(7) The Nenge Meiji (era of the publication) Is reckoned trom 
October, 1868. The Calendar of Japan does not difter from ours. 
January is the Gret month: December the last. But the fret year 
of the Meiji epoch did not contain twelse months. 

(8) Tam indebted for this last positive information, as well as 
for other that I have given on the subject of dates, to the Legation 
of Japan in London. I desire to name my authority because of 
an iacident which otherwise might throw a doubt on the accura 
of my intelligence. In a German juridical Review, der Gerichtsseal, 
Vol. XXXIII, p. 381 ef seq., a learned and emioent crimimal 
lawyer (criminaluste), Professor A. Berner, of Rerlin, writes that he 
has been consulted u a draft of a Penal Code which was 
submitted to his opinion on the qth of January, 181; and ina 
letter which my illustrious co!league did me the honor to write to 
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Although the Government of Japan, as it 
appears, has not circulated its codes (n'ait pas 
livré ses codes a la librarie) 1 know, neverthe- 
less, that it is very anxious that Europe should 
take notice of them. It is partly by means of 


Copies have been sent to all the 
egations of Japan and to foreign Govern- 
ments. 

No statement of motives has been published. 
No preface indicates how the Codes have been 
composed, who drafted them, and from what 
sources the compilers drew. The text must, 
then, suffice us for the investigation of some of 
their contents. ; 


The Penal Code of 1880 does not mark the 
first step taken by Japan in the field of legislative 
reform since the opening of the era of Meiji. 
As early as 1871 a first Penal Code had 
regulated the complicated condition of the 
Penal Law previously obtaining, and had 
corrected its defects in many respects. Parti- 
cularly after the revision of this Code in 1873 
did the old penal system lose much of its cruelty 
and barbarities. This work, however, could 
only be a work of transition. According to Mr. 
Reed'® the Code of 1871 remained founded 
upon the old Chinese Codes of Ming and T'sing ; 
and Sir Travers Iwiss, who had occasion to 
take notice of a published summary,'' declared 
it insufficient from a European point of view."* 

It may be said that the Code of 1880 is com- 
posed in the spirit common to the existing 
Legislations of Europe. As to the general 
system the preponderating influence of the 
French Penal Code is incontestible. The tri- 
partite division into Crimes, Delicts, and Con- 
traventions (Crimes, délits, ef contraventions) has 
been borrowed therefrom by Japan as by so 
many other States. However, since Japan has 
not adopted trial by jury, she might have done 
as Holland has in her new Code, and abandoned 
the distinction between Crimes and Delicts, 
‘a distinction of convenience and not of obliga- 
tion,” as Mr. Ortolan remarks, and which has 
done more harm then good to healthy ideas of 
Penal Law. Still the French Code has not 
been followed in its integrity : the German Code, 
Italian Drafts, English Law, seem to have left 
more than one trace, as we shall soon see. 

The Code contains 430 Articles, divided into 
four Books :—I. General Provisions; II. On 
Crimes and Delicts against the Common 
wealth ; IIT. On Crimes and Delicts against 
the persons and property of individuals; 
IV. On Contraventions. This division is 
not irreproachable, inasmuch as the title of 
Books II. and III. at bottom corresponds with a 
subdivision of the general division; but it is 
deserving of remark and praise that the first 
Book contains all the dogmas so called ‘‘General 


me he maintains the accuracy of that date, adding that he has 
under his eyes a manuscript in the French language, while his 
two Japanese collaborators, Mesers. Murata, Deaient Br} the 
Couricif of piste: baat te Gurzi farck tate Incas sou Lega 
tion in Berlin, coasa! inted ia ti japaoese age. 
Their deliberations Resned these conathe, aad were extended toa 
ject for Crimtmal Procedure. But, as I have Just said, the 
‘odes had been ulgated as established law many months 
before the gth of January abore mentioned; and the French 
translation appeared in Tokio in the month of March following. 
I can only reconcile this contradiction by assuming that the 
Government of Japan only awaited the opivion of Mr. Berner to 
decide if the codes should be introduced aad at what date. 

(9) I take pleasure in mentioning here the kindness of His 
Excellency Nagaoka, Japanese Miarster at the H. who lent 
me a copy of the Penal Code, and the goodness of His Excellency 
the Min:ster of Foreign Affairs in my own country, who at 
my disposal the copy of the Code of Criminal Precedure furnished 
to his Departmeat.—To the expression of my titude toward 
these authorities I wish to join my thanks to H.E. the Minister 
for Japan in London for his solicitade that [ should be dul 
informed: to Mr. Stuart Lane, his S ot Legation; and, 
finally, to the Baron de Hogendorp, Chef de Bureaw in our Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, for the iafurmation with which they have 


been guod enough to supply me. 
Sir Edw. J. Reed, J. 1. p. 323. 
Hh Publi ty by Mr. ‘over’ hi: Longf of the British 


lord, 
Legation, and inserted in the Transactions of the Asiatic Secuty of 
7 Ls 
tia) In his paper read at the Congress of Cologne. 
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Dogmas,” in that. according to commonly 
received opinion, they belong to material law. 
From this point of view much more unity reigns 
in the Japanese Code than in the French or 
even the German. 
Chapters—many Chapters are subdivided into 
Sections. 


The Books are divided into 


To judge from the translation, the authors of 


the Japanese Code have conscientiously com- 
pleted the drafting. 


In the very first Article :-— 
“« Infractions punishable by virtue of the Law are 
.” is more correct than the first 
Article of the French Code ; because in point of 
fact it is not laws which punish. In the 
same way, after having laid down the principle 
that the Law has no retroactive effect in regard 
to infractions committed before its promulgation, 
the Code adds an exception which we look for 
in vain in the French Code :—‘“ that the most 
lenient provisions of a new law are applicable 
to infractions committed before promulgation 
and not yet adjudicated.” And in this very 
phrase the terms “the most lenient provisions of 
anew law” are more correct than those of the 
corresponding Article in the German Code 
which speaks of ‘the most lenient law ;” for it 
may well happen that the same law may contain 
provisions more lenient and more severe at the 
same time. In my quality of Dutchman, I 
should feel flattered if 1 had the right to presume 
that the almost identical wording of our new 
Code had served as a model here. 


But Iect us quit these details, which I quote 
simply as proofs of the care with which the work 
has been done. It is a question of the great 
principles. It is in the first place a question of 
the foundation of all Penal Jurisdiction, categori- 
cally expressed in Article 2:—‘‘ No action can 
be punished except in virtue of an express pro- 
vision of the Law,” that is to say, according to 
Article 3, of a law anterior to the infraction. No 
arbitrary jurisdiction: no creation of crimes 
afterwards: dfe Law alone can be the source of 
Penal Law. The Law, that is the fundamental 
law above all else in penal matters, except in the 
case of persons amenable to military and naval 
laws, is “‘¢he present Code.” Nevertheless, 
there may be, as in every other State, other laws 
and regulations beside the Code. ‘ Peculiar 
penalties provided by special laws and regulations 
shall always be applicable for all that is not 
otherwise provided for in the Code” (Art. 5). 
“Infractions of the regulations made by local 
administrative authority (in so far as they are not 
foreseen in the fourth Book of the Code) shall 
be punished in conformity with the said regula- 
tions” (Art. 430). ‘In all cases the General 
Provisions of the present Code shall apply to all 
special laws and regulations which do not con- 
tain provisions to the contrary” (Art. 5). Thus, 
in Japan as elsewhere, it is necessary to supply 
the inevitable defects of codification. Japan 
has, then, used the liberty that each State ought 
to reserve for itself. ‘This liberty should be 
If the Code, in its enumeration of 
Crimes, Delicts, and Contraventions, is as com- 
plete as ordinary Justice can require, the exceptions 
mentioned should not of themselves arouse any dis- 
trust. If the special laws of Japan are to be feared 
because the legislative power is not organized 
according to a constitutional system, I have only 
to mention Russia to recall a European State 
which is treated as a peer, and which will per- 
haps wait even longer than Japan for the advent 
of a constitutional system."3 


(t3) The legislative power in Japan is wielded by the Emperor 
through his Grand Council of Ministers (Daije-Kwan!, and with 
certain restrictions by the Gewre-in or Senate. It appears to be 
part of the intention of the Government to prepare, slowly, a 
constitutional system. See Sir Edw. J. Reed, Japes, I... p. 96s. 
The papers hare of it in connection with a vovage recency 
undertakea br one of the high functionaries of the Empire, wha 
te sinegat to be going to study the diticreat constitutions of 

urope. 
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From the fundamental principle, there is, 
above all things, question in a Penal Code of 
three cardinal points :—the choice of penalties ; 
the scientific value of the Code as judged 
according to the manner in which it treats 
eneral dogmas; its legislative value as judged 
rom the manner in which the various crimes 
and delicts have been enumerated and defined. 

1.—The enumeration of penalties, in Articles 
6 to 10, reminds one of the French system, but 
not without original modifications. 

The Pain of Death occupies the first place 
among the Principal Penalties of Crimes. It 
is executed in the English manner, by hanging ; 
and further, according to the English system, 
adopted at the present day in Germany, the exe- 
cution takes place in the interior of a prison in 
presence of persons designated. The number 
of crimes to which the pain of death is awarded 
is not excessive. It affects crimes of high trea- 
son only in cases of attacks achieved or attempted 
upon the person of the Emperor, Empress, 
Empress-dowager, or Prince Imperial, heir pre- 
sumptive to the throne: attacks consummated 
(not merely attempted) upon the person of a 
member of the Imperial family: participation as 
instigator or Commander-in-Chief in civil war or 
armed insurrection whose object is to overthrow 
the Government of the country; and—for 
Japanese subjects—bearing arms against the 
nation or its allies, and rendering direct assist- 
ance to an enemy. Next come, as in many 
other Icgislations, assassination ; actual poison- 
ing, that is to say murder by means of poison: 
murder preceded or accompanied by acts of 
barbarity : murder having for its aim to prepare 
or facilitate another crime or misdeed contem- 
plated by its author or to aid in his impunity: 
parricide in the sense of the French Code—murder 
of any ancestor (ascendan/.) : wilful incendiarism 
of inhabited edifices, or which serve as habitation 
to another, ships, boats, or railway carriages 
containing travellers. There are other capital 
offences not perhaps generally considered as merit- 
ing the extreme penalty of the Code ; but no one 
has the right to reproach the Japanese Code, 
because of these instances, with exceptional or 
unjust severity. They are murder, and burning 
of edifices, houses, shops, ships or vessels by 
persons assembled in seditious bands, the 
penalty attaching alike to the direct authors of 
the crimes and the chiefs and ring-leaders of 
the bands in question, if having had cogni- 
zance of these acts they have not prevented 
them: throwing a train off the rails, or ship- 
wreck caused wilfully and with culpable intent, 
if the death of a person ensues (often a deliberate 
case of assassination): false witness against an 
individual who has been condemned to death 
and executed, if the false witness is convicted of 
having had the intention of bringing about the 
capital condemnation (at bottom a case of 
assassination) : the act of him who has wilfully 
caused to sink or founder any ship or vessel 
cantaining people, if the death of a man ensues 
therefrom ; and even robbery with violence if 
homicide is a result. 

The infraction provided for by Articles 363 
and 364 deserves to be particularly signalized, 
because these Articles, like many others, bear 
witness to the great value that Japancse legisla- 
tion attaches to family ties, especially in the 
ancestral line. The pain of death is pronounced 
as the reward of every unjust and wilful act of a 
descendant, resulting in the death of an ancestor: 
blows and wounds, sequestration, threats, 
abandonment, privation of sufficient nourish- 
ment and other attentions necessary to health, 
calumny, or even defamation. But the Code 
goes further, too far in my opinion. Not only 
is the principle enunciated in the French Penal 
Code, that ‘‘ parricide is never excusable,” re- 


excuses or exemplion from special penalties in 
cases of murder and blows and wounds can be 
admitted in favor of descendants guilty of these 
or other misdeeds towards their ancestors.” 
And as the justifying fact of legitimate self- 
defence, according to the example of the French 
Code, is classed among these special exemptions, 
one may ask if the rights of justice have not 
been here sacrificed to patriarchal traditions. 
The principle of fraud is safeguarded by the 
words, “except in cases where the descendants 
may have ignored the quality of the victim at 
the moment of the action ;” but the juridic fault 
does none the less exist. To be able to excuse 


that fault, we must believe that the fathers of, 


families in Japan never forget themselves to- 
wards wives and children, and that the odious 
family scenes which criminal justice sometimes 
unveils in Europe, scenes wherein the fathers 
alone are culpable, are unknown there. 

I thought it best to give first of all the com- 
plete list of capital offences. Attempt is 
punished with a lighter penalty than crime 
achieved; and, although the Code recognizes 
causes in aggravation of punishment by the 
gradual augmentation of penalties, it contains 
the formal prescription that the pain of death 
must never be pronounced as an effect of such 
augmentation. 

Corporal punishments have not been pro- 
nounced against any breach of the law. Per- 
haps the right to apply them in preservation of 
discipline in the prisons has been reserved ; for 
“a General Regulation ” determines the method 
and details of the execution of each penalty, and 
the disciplinary system for convicts. 

If even such (corporal punishment) means of 
discipline may be necessary in Japan, as indeed 
they are employed in many German States, we 
have no reason to fear that abuses will be 
authorized by a Government which has con- 
ferred on its people a Code so exempt from all 
cruelty. It would, however, do well to publish 
its General Regulations on the exccution of 
penalties, which, in reality, are a complement of 
its Code. 

The principal penalties for crime are, next to 
the pain of death, for common crimes :—Penal 
Servitude, employment upon “ works determin- 
ed by the regulations,” for men in an island, for 
women and girls in a prison situated in the interior 
of the country, whether for d:/e or for a lerm— 
from twelve to fifteen years :—next, Confinement, 
in a prison situated in the interior of the country, 
where the convicts are subject to toil determined 
by the regulations, whether in major confine- 
ment, from nine to eleven years, or minor 
confinement, from six to eight years. Political 
criminal penalties are, below the death ferfeit:— 
Deportation, that is to say transportation to an 
island, where the convicts are kept in a special 
prison without being obliged to work, or after a 
certain time, on the decision of the Government, 
outside the prison in an allotted portion of the 
isle. This is for Jie, or a ferm—sixteen to 
twenty years. Next, Defention in a special 
prison situated in the interior of the country, 
also without enforced labor, be it major detention 
from nine to eleven years, or minor detention 
from six to eight years. We have here, in sum, 
the penalties, and distinctions of penalties, that 
are found in many European Icgislations, and 
Japan has been able to choose more casily than 
Occidental States, in consequence of the quantity 
of islets which belong to her. Work for persons 
condemned to penal servitude or confinement 
will be determined by the “regulations ;” and 
what I have said above upon the necessity of a 
publication of the regulations is also applicable 
here. It seems curious that the Code, in Articles 
1g and 22, prescribes, solely for convicts who 
are more than sixty years old, that ‘they shall 


cognized: at is enlarged by article 365 :— No be subjected to such labor as is proportioned to 
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their strength;” as if the work of the other 
prisoners might surpass /herr powers; but I 
choose to believe that, by these words, the 
authors of the Code have simply meant to give a 
formal and special direction to what should be 
contained in the regulations with regard to aged 
convicts.—The principal penalties for mis- 
demeanor are :—J/mprisonment in a House of 
Correction, whether with enforced labor, major 
imprisonment, or without work, msnor imprison- 
ment, two penalties whose maximum and 
minimum are determined by law, for each breach, 
between eleven days and five years; and correc- 
tional Fine.—The penalties for Contraventions 
(contraventions) are Detention (Arréts) ina 
House of Detention without enforced labor, and 
simple police Fine. The fines which are not 
paid within a certain delay may be converted 
into simple imprisonment or detention. Ce//u/ar 
detention (solitary confinement) is not prescribed 
in the Code: perhaps the General Regulations, 
mentioned above, contain prescriptions on this 
subject. All the more reason to desire to be 
acquainted with them! But as solitary confine- 
ment is not a special manner of inflicting the 
penalty of imprisonment, but quite a peculiar 
punishment, a penalty which has its own 
character and ought to exercise a prepon- 
derating influence upon the whole penal system 
wherever it is adopted, it is not in a simple set 
of regulations, but in the Code itself, that it 
ought to be promulgated. If itis to be introduced 
into Japan, the Code should have contained at 
least some general indications, as to its duration, 
as is the case in the German Code. For, if in 
Japan only houses for confinement and ordinary 
imprisonment, where criminals of all kinds are 
shut up in bad company, are recognized, the 
Code, were it even a thousand times better than 
it is, would give nothing but bad results. 


Accessory penalties are, with trifling variations, 
what they are elsewhere. The system abounds 
in detail: privation of civic rights, interdiction 
of private rights, special surveillance by thc 
police, fine, and special confiscation. 


Although in my own country, and there since 
1813, we have abolished the High Police 
surveillance of the French Code, I will not 
reproach Japan with having maintained that 
guarantec of public security which, if the condi- 
tion of the country, render it necessary, and if it be 
well administered—if it be directed against dan- 
gerous criminals and not political antagonists 
—may be of great utility. But the reproach 
that, as a Criminalist, I do make to the 
new code, is the maintenance of infamous 
penalties—as in Art. 32:—‘‘ Every one con- 
demned to a criminal penalty incurs, i /ull/ 
due, perpetual privation of ali Lis civic rights.” 
Sach is the French system, I am aware,—a 
system with which even the German code has 
not entirely broken; but it is an indefensible 
system, and one which for many years past 
should no longer have been found in any Penal 
Code. In fact the new Dutch Code has entirely 
abandoned it. On the other hand, I have 
pleasure in mentioning that the Japanese Code 
has borrowed from England and Germany the 
preparatory or conditional liberation of convicts, 
a scheme which is unknown in France; a pri- 
vilege which might even be extended to those 
condemned to penal servitude for life after they 
have served fifteen years of their term. But, 
in adjusting this new institution, the compilers of 
the Code have committed a grave fault. They 
have confined the revocation of conditional 
freedom to cases in which the person benefited 
has committed some new crime or misdemeanor. 
Bad conduct in general, transgression of the 
conditions under which the privilege has been 
accorded, should suffice for forfeiture : it is thus 
that the matter is managed elsewhere, 
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I have, perhaps, dwelt too long upon this 
matter of the system of penalties. But although, 
from a scientific point of view, there are other 
chapters of Penal Law which are much more 
interesting, the system of penalties takes pre- 
cedence of all the rest from the moment that 
we are concerned with the question of enquiring 
if the penal legislation of such and such a people 
is on the level of the legislations of countries 
which are recognized as civilized. Regarded 
from this point of view, the system of penalties 
occupies the first rank. 

2.—The theory of General Dogmas takes the 
second place. The manner in which this por- 
tion of Penal Law is treated in a Code decides 
the scientific value of the latter; and, from this 
point of view, the judgment pronounced upon 
the Japanese Code cannot be otherwise than 
very favorable. 1 will not say that all scientific 
questions of this nature are therein invariably 
decided in the sense which recommends itself 
by the best motives, but it is incontestible that, 
almost throughout, account is taken of their 
bearing and the difficulties which they present. 
It is specially in a scientific respect that 
the French Penal Code sins. The Japanese 
compilers appear to have, conscientiously, taken 
notice as well of the writings of the best Crimi- 
nalists as of the manner in which other Codes, 
for instance, the German, have treated their 
general portion."¢ 

I have observed above that the principle of 
legitimate defence has not been put in its proper 
place: itis put, following the example of the 
French Codci, n Book III., Chap. 1., Sec. I11., On 
legal execuses and penalties for murder and 
crimes of violence. In spite of that and other 
lapses, due no doubt to their French model, one 
must be struck by the accuracy of the terminology, 
in which impunity on account of legitimate self- 
defence is expressed. This right is recog- 
nized if the act has been committed “in de- 
fence of property against incendiarism, pillage, 
or devastation,” ‘“‘to repel a robbery or to im- 
mediately recover stolen objects.” It is ex- 
cluded in cases wherein the author ofthe 
murder or violence has by his own fault given 
occasion to the aggression of which he has been 
the object.—The same culogy may be applied 
to other matters. Inone of the Books, Book I., 
for example, the gencral causes of the exclusion 
and diminution of penalties are treated with 
equal care. Beside the constraint which the per- 
son inculpated was unable to resist (style of the 
French Code), Article 75 mentions expressly 
the case wherein, ‘in imminent peril arising 
from force majeure or fortuitous circum- 
stance, the accused has actcd to save his per- 
son or that of a member of his family from 
danger.” This is the .Vo/hs/and of the German 
Code. We may observe that the question of 
acts committed while ina state of madness is 
too simply solved by the mere formula of ex- 
emption from punishment ‘“ when the accused 
was deprived of reason at the moment of 
action ; ” but it is very remarkable that they (the 
compilers) have not neglected to devote a special 
article to deaf-mutes, althcugh one may find that 
the privilege of impunity in their favor is carried 
to extreme, in the declaration that they are 
always exempt from penalty, and can only be 
subjected to protective imprisonment (empri- 
sonnement de gard:). Ufancy 1 sec here an 
exaggeration of the principle recognized but 
wisely limited in the German Code. Children 
below twelve years of age are exempt from 
penalty : between twelve anil sixteen the question 
of their discernment must be put an. cate- 
gorically solved in one sense or the other. 


The system that the Japanese Code has| other two questions are concemed, it appears to 
followed ‘in case of a “concurrence of many; Me that paragraphs 2 and 3 of the same 
breaches committed by the same person,” might; atticle :—" there is an exemption from penalty 
perhaps have been better chosen: it is a pure | if the accused has been ignorant of the constitu- 
and simple system of absorption, the application | tive circumstances of the breach,” and “If the 
of the French system of the severest penalty, accused has only been ignorant of the aggravat- 
except only in case of a concurrence of!ing circumstances of the breach, he is subject 
several contraventions, when all the penalties) to the increased penalty attached to it “:— (these 
shall be cumulative. It appears also that the; Paragraphs) may justify the conception of the 
interesting subject of second offence has not been | Seneral principle in the sense, to my view the 
studied as it deserves, and that something better} On!y one admissible in theory, that I last 
might have done than to follow a system so|cnunciated. But whatever may be the accuracy 
generally disapproved as that of the French| of this interpretation, it is more than remarkable 
Penal Code of 1810 in this article :—“ When an|that so thorny a dogma should have been so 
individual, already condemned to a criminal] fully detailed. The authors of the Code have 
penalty, commits a new crime, or one, already | Proved by this fact that they have been pro- 
condemned to a criminal or correctional penalty, foundly convinced of its preponderant import- 
commits a misdemeanor, the punishment incur-| nce, and of the necessity to clear the scientific 
red is augmented by one degree.” On the other] Foad for the Judges of the country. Their Law 
hand, a great deal of care has been taken|haseven defined in express terms the case 
to arrange another matter which the French|¥ell known in the doctrine of Penal Law 
Code had too greatly neglected—the participa-| Wherein the author of a homicide or corporal 
tion of several persons in the same offence.| injury was deceived in the person of his victim. 
The distinction between authors and accom-| That which has secondly appeared worthy of 
plices, the classification of instigators as in-| Particular attention, is the question of the more 
tellectual co-authors, the special mention of | less discretionary power vested in the Jadges 
cases in which the perpetrator has outgone the |i the matter of penalties. 1 will deal with 
intentions of the instigator, the aggravations of | @t the end of this article, after Procedure. 
penalty derived from the personal qualities of 3-—The Special Portion of the Code is con- 
one of the perpetrators.or accomplices :—all of | “ained in Books II., ILL, and IV. It is impos- 
these details are treated carefully and, mostly|Sible to give a satisfactory sketch of them. 
according to the principles generally recognized | Useless also to mention the numerous crimes 
by science. “Recciving,” among other things,|2%d offences against the Commonwealth and 
is dealt with as a distinct offence, and not, as in| individuals, which are found in the Codes of all 
the French Code, as an act of complicity. Only, | Countries, and whereof the enumeration in the 
I cannot approve that all kinds of provocation, | Japanese Code is truly very compiete. For 
without any limitation, should be treated as|¢xample we find—apart from the principal 
punishable provocation.'s The definition of| ¢rimes and offeaces which I have yet to mention 
punishable attempt is borrowed from the French |—the fraudulent exercise of rights by persons 
Code ; and the manner in which this subject is] “ho have forfeited them: destruction of or 
dealt with offers nothing remarkable, except, damage to thoroughfares: violation of a dwell- 
perhaps, the categorical description of Article| iMg-house : employment of deceit or force to 
III.:—" The resolve to commit a breach, and|bstruct the sale of rice or other alimentary 
deeds simply preparatory thereto but not followed | Produce of general and indispensable use, 
by execution, are only punished in the cases whether at public auction or in industrial or 
provided for by the law.” agricultural works: employment of deceit or 

Two other matters merit special mention. force against masters or workmen with the object 

First as concerns Deceit (dol),—the criminal silbeL SL a elhecriee Se Sam eoliases 
intention in its different shades. In this matter, Pred : stage pea 4 children, the aged, 
Fee eateatt Wook, ‘dhe deait. ef ea Cevcrat| tie sick or infirm : abuse of confidence in all is 
formula. This task the (our) recent Codes have forms < embezslemeny of goods belonaias to: the 


F ; é ; accused himself but seized by public authority : 
declined for good reasons, preferring to insert) tectruction of sluices or dykes, and so forth.— 
their prescriptions relating to the intentional 


A ae : . The definition of the various crimes and offences 
clement in the demons of diferent crimes] is generals corect, alas crtallr considered, 
the contrary, while not neglecting this clement and often even very. well). expressed: For in- 
ae pete eadasies Oo stance, the distinction between murder, wilful 
in its special particulars, has elected to lay down homicide. and ‘wilful: blows and bruises which 
a general principle :—‘* There is exemption from})4.e occasioned a death not desired by: the 
penalty when the accused has not had any author, is maintained. ‘The Sazahciiicn of 
intention to commit a breach. robbery into “ clandestine robberies,” ‘‘ robberies 

Thus, the element of Decert (dol) is always re- with open force or committed with violence,” 
quired (requis) “except in cases where the Law| and “embezzlement of articles found,” recom- 
punishes the simple neglect of its provisions or] mends itself by the accuracy of description. 
regulations "—except, then, delicta culposa.|—The crime of forgery has been understood 
Nevertheless, it is impossible to deny that this according to the German system: that is to sav 
definition of ‘* Fraud” lacks preciseness, that it} that counterfeiting or falsification is declared 
runs the risk of augmenting confusion; and | punishable only in so far as the forger may have 
that at all events it leaves unsolved the three] made a fraudutent use of the forged or falsified 
capital questions :—Is ‘the intention of com-| instrument. (Forgery in Imperial documents is 
mitting a breach” an intention to transgress the excepted). This svstem is exaggerated in that, 
law} or to perpetrate an immaral, wicked, harm- contrary to the provisions of the German Code, 
iul act; or simply one to commit the act, which, the same combination of counterfeiting and 
achieved, appears punishable by a law? Fortu-| fraudulent employment is made essential to con- 
nately, an aflirmative answer to the first of these] viction for the crime of counterfeiting coin. 
questions is rendered impossible by the cate- 


; 1 In] tc-] One might also ask, @ propos of other articles in 
sorical end of Art. 77 itsell :-—* Ignorance of the | the same chapter, if there has been no confusion 
Law or Regulations cannot be invoked to esta- 


: ) nnot h in the two systems, and if, in consequence of 
blish the lack of intention ~; ani, in so far as the 


this confusion, the legislator has not left a gap 
any conception of our new Dutch Code, or at Teast of the (12) The Code does not contain any special ruler on Complicity 


in his law, by omitting an express pun‘sh:nent 

work of the Special Commission, published in 1875. If among | in ie case of otlences by the Press. Probably, as in ee for the fraudulent use of en instrument by 
read hi a y who cz Y s lurmation on | and France. preventive or repressive measures against the I'res> : 
this snuiect lchall cc euch obligedte thems are dealt with in Japan in a spvvial law. another person than the forger. In any case it 





































(14) [am curious to know if the Japanese comp'lers had 
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is evident that the authors of the Japanese Code 
have not been able to triumph entirely over the 
great difficulties that the crime of forgery has 
presented, and still presents, to writers and 
legislators. In articles 209 and 210, for example, 
the Japanese Code has very well distinguished 
and completely described forgery in bills 
of exchange, notes payable to order, or any 
other instrument negotiable by endorsement or 
payable to bearer, documents, whether private, 
commercial or civil, relating to sale, loan, 
gift, exchange and other obligations ; but 
the good idea of thus limiting forgery as a 
special crime to such as has been committed 
in title-deeds and documents, the U’rkunden- 
Salschung of German Law, is Jost again in the 
generalities of French Law, when the second part 
of Article 210 mentions “other forgeries and 
falsifications of private writings not comprised 
in the preceding designations.’ 


Public order and security are guaranteed by 
very wise penal provisions against seditious 
bands, rebellion, rescue of prisoners, and their es- 
cape and other delicts of this category. W hat, 
however, in regard to these provisions, should 
most specially attract attention, is the sufficiently 
severe penalties promulgated against ‘‘ the fabri- 
cation, introduction into the territory, offering 
for sale, the mere possession, unauthorized, of 
arms, munitions, gunpowder or explosive sub- 
stances whose use is destined for armies by land 
or sea,” without exception. Although mere 
possession is only punished with a fine, yet all 
these Articles show the firm desire to prevent 
civil-war on the part of a Government which has 
had enough of it, and knows how to estimate the 
miseries that such intestine wars have inflicted 
upon its people. 

This constant preoccupation for the well- 
being and pacific development of the nation is 
once more manifest in the first section of Crimes 
and Delicts against the people, entitled On the 
trade in and use of Opium. ‘Whoever shall 
make, introduce, or offer for sale, in Japan, opium 
intended for smoking shall be condemned to 
hard labor for a term”: minor confinement 
awaits him “ who shall make, introduce or offer 
for sale instruments or apparatus for smoking 
opium.” The same penalty is awarded to any 
cne who shall provide a place for indulging in 
smoking and shall have derived personal 
profit therefrom, or anyone who shall have 
incited another to make use of opium. Lastly, 
any individual who shall smoke it shall be 
punished with imprisonment with hard labor 
for from two to three years, and anyone who 
shall be merely found to be the possessor or 
depository of opium for smoking or implements 
for smoking it, incurs imprisonment for from one 
month tocne year. And, as the evil has to be 
combatted, before all, in its very source, the 
penalties against those who introduce opium 
will be augmented by one degree, that is to say 
increased to penal servitude for life and major 
confinement for “agents and Custom House 
officers who, in the exercise of their functions, 
shall favor the introduction” of prohibited 
articles. The abuse of spirituous liquors does 
not appear to have attained so deplorable an 
extension as that of opium. I find punished 
only for a slight offence—amenable to a small 
fine—those who are found in a state of drunken- 
ness in a public place, whether lying down or 
addicting themselves to noisy or indecent actions. 
The penalty is not limited, to those who offend in 
the street or highway, as is the case in the new 
Dutch Code. Among public places are rec- 
koned inns and bar-rooms. Even in these places 
the drunkards of Japan may he troubled in 
their sieep. I have just mentioned the Chapter 
“On Crimes and Delicts against the public 
health.” Few provisions interest the foreigner 
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much as these do. In addition to the first 
Section described above, the Chapter contains 
five ouhers :—Section II., ‘On the adulteration 
of public waters,” that is to say of potable 
waters, ‘‘so as to render their use impossible 
or hurtful to health "punishes (this offence) with 
imprisonment and fine, and, in case of sickness 
or death resulting, with the penalties proclaimed 
for willful blows and wounds followed by like 
results. Section 1V., ‘on breaches of the regu- 
lations for dangerous or unhealthy industries ;” 
the exploitation of these industries should con- 
form to the necessary authorization and _ pre- 
scribed rules, under pain of fines of some 
magnitude ; and if sickness, homicide, or per- 
sonal injury ensues from the breach, the penalties 
applicable to homicide and corporal injury 
through imprudence’ are enforced. The same 
system is fullowed in Section V. in the case of 
the sale of drinks or food hurtful to health, and 
the sale of venomous or poisonous objects with- 
out regard to the special regulations, and in 
Section VI. “ of illegal practice of medicine.” 

Other legislations regard breaches in the same 
sense as those which are provided for in the 
three last sections, as police offences to which 
by the fact itsclf the scientific principles relative 
to homicide, blows and wounds inflicted by 
imprudence, are legally applicable. But as 
there is always something arbitrary in the dis- 
tinction between Delicis (délrts) and Contra- 
ventions (coatraventions), we can unreservedly 
justify the method of the Japanese legislator 
who has boldly chosen to protect the interests of 
the public health, and who, for the theory of 
deceit and fraud, has thus given good directions 
to the Judges.—But still more interesting than 
the Sections referred to is, beyond doubt, the 
third, dealing with ‘‘ Infractions of sanitary re- 
gulations,” that is to say those regulations which, 
in times of epidemics or epizooties are adjusted 
to prevent the development of the evil by com- 
munication, or forbid temporarily, the ingress of 
persons or merchandize from a district pre- 
sumably infected with an epidentic disease 
(quarantine). The latter infraction is punished 
with simple imprisonment from one month to 
one year, and a fine, with augmentation in one 
degree for the captain of the ship infringing the 
prohibition or allowing it to be infringed by 
other persons. But the value of the other 
articles of the Section can only be properly 
appreciated in the presence of the regulations 
themselves, the publication of which alone can 
furnish us with the light required. 

Beside the care of the health, I wish to 
mention the care of: the morals, of the 
people. This subject is treated in Chapter 
VL. of Book II., ‘On Offences against Public 
Morals,” and in Section XI. of the chapter 
dealing with offences against the person, 
“On Crimes and Delects against good 
morals.” We may add, among the Contraventions 
(contraventions), the prohibition to pursue 
or protect clandestine prostitution—Generally 
speaking, one is struck by the relative lightness 
of the penalties awarded to these diverse sins, 
whereof many constitute injuries to the most 
sacred rights, especially if we compare them 
with our European Codes. We can signalize, 
it is true, an exception to this rule—imprison- 
ment with hard labor for from one month to six 
months, with a fine of from five to fifty yen, 
pronounced “against all persons found in fla- 
grant delict playing games of chance :” against 
“those who may knowingly furnish a site for 
players ;~ and against “ those who may organize 
a lottery to derive therefrom a personal profit.” 
The profession of play is thus well watched, and 
the houses where citizens may lose their money 
are well guarded. But this imprisonment re- 





(16) The distinction between Deceit (dol) in Section I1., and 
Fraud (frawde) in this one is very well preserved. 
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mains the same both in rigour and duration when 
it is a question of punishing the go-betweens 
who instigate and protect debauch in, or the 
corruption of, persons below sixteen years of 
age. Fine even, which in the penalties of the 
Japanese Code plays a large ré/e, and too 
frequently accompanies other punishments, is 
lowered in the cases cited to a maximuin of 
twenty yen. Indecent acts committed on a 
child Iess than twelve years of age are only 
punished with imprisonment with hard labor 
for from one month to one year, if without 
violence, and for from two months to two years, 
if by means of violence or threats. Illicit 
commerce without violence with a girl less than 
twelve years old is only punished with minor 
confinement, as also in the case of rape ona 
woman or a girl more than twelve years old. 
However, unpremeditated fatal consequences, 
wounds, imfirmities, etc., may augment the 
penalty. A public outrage of modesty is 
punished only with a small fine ; as is the case 
in the sale and public exposure of objects 
calculated to offend modesty. The definition of 
these various crimes and offences is, in general, 
sufficient and for the most part conformable 
to French Law. The crimes against morality 
which the German Code has borrowed from 
the old Penal Law, such as incest, etc., are not 
dealt with. In the same way adultery is treated 
according to the system of the French Code: 
it is only punished when it is committed by the 
woman ; and this inequality is even augmented, 
for the provision of the French Code, feeble as 
it is, against the husband who has kept a con- 
cubine in the conjugal house, is wanting in the 
Code of Japan. 

The detailed enumeration of breaches by func- 
tionaries, committed against the commonwealth 
and _ individuals, contains, among others, an 
enactment against ‘any Judge, any Officer of 
Public Ministry, or any Officer of Police, who 
may employ violence or ill treatment against 
an accused person” (threats might well have 
been added) “to extort avowals or declara- 
tions,” refusal, without legitimate motive, to 
receive a denunciation or complaint, or to make 
a declaration to that effect, illegal detention, 
corruption, peculation,”etc. . . . 

The penalties in this Chapter appear to me 
generally too weak. For instance, imprisonment 
with hard labor for from fifteen days to threemonths 
only, except the augmentation of one degree 
for each period of ten days detention, is provided 
for an arrest without observation of the formali- 
ties prescribed by law or even for illegal deten- 
tion. The penalty is never raised above a merely 
correctional one except when goods and not 
persons are concerned, principally the property 
of the State :—that is to say in the case of 
theft or embezzlement by a functionary of any 
sums or material of which he was in charge in 
virtue of his functions. 

It is probably still the influence of the French 
Code which is visible here; and we cannot too 
much deplore, above all in this special portion, 
the incertitude wherein the absence of a state- 
ment of motives has left us as to what has been 
borrowed from abroad and how much is due to 
purely national considerations. Among the 
provisions which incontestably denote a national 
character, 1 think I may count those which relate 
to the Bodies of the Dead and Sepulture. Any 
person abandoning a corpse which ought to be 
inhumed is punished with imprisonment with 
labor for fromm one month to one year: violation 
of a sepulchre, by the exposure of a corpse or a 
coffin, with like imprisonment for as long as two 
years, and if accompanied by a displacement of 
the remains for three years ; while even attempts 
under this heading are punishable. But im- 
mediately in presence of these rather severe 
provisicns, one is astonished again by the fines 
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of two to twenty and of four to forty yen which | 
are the only punishment hanging over Public; 


Insult toa Cult in religious places, and dis- 
turbance of the religious exercises of a Creed in 
the same placcs, while the Code does not 
recognize any other special offences against 


religion. 

I mention this phenomenon without judging 
it, and still more without condemning it; 
I am of opinion that religion gains very little in 
being protected by penal enactments ; and I am 
glad to assert that even the Penal Law of Japan 
no longer recognizes the ancient offence of 
blasphemy, which even in our time the Code 
of the German Empire punishes with a maximum 
imprisonment of three years. But what strikes 
one again here, and appears to me to be a fault 
in the Japanese Code, is the custom, I would 
say the abuse, already mentioned above, that is 
made of the fine both as principal and accessory 
punishment. The fine may be a punishment to 
be recommended for offences and minor mis- 
demeanors (contraventions ef les délits in- 
JSérieurs),or, alternatively with penalties involving 
loss of liberty, for certain delicts which may 
fom themselves under very different shades. 

ut the exaggerated accumulation of imprison- 
ments and fines is a defective and irrational 
system. ‘The inordinate substitution of fines for 
imprisonment may easily occasion feebleness 
in the supression of delicts, or often again 
inequalities and injustices in the application of 
penal provisions."7 

In the last place I cannot refrain from men- 
tioning again as remarkable peculiarities, Ar- 
ticles 360 and following, whercin, conformably 
to the ancient Germanic era of composi- 
tions, Blows and JWounds inflicted upon 
persons are punished with different penalties, 
according as they may have occasioned, on the 
onc hand, the complete loss of sight, hearing or 
speech, that of the two hands or two fect, or of 
one hand and one foot, the mutilation of the 
sexual organs, idiocy or loss of memory; and 
on the other hand, the loss of an eye, an ear, a 
hand or a foot, a less mutilation or a Jess mental 
or corporal infirmity than those just above 
mentioned : then, only an illness or incapacity for 
work for twenty days or more: next an illness 
or incapacity for work for less than twenty days; 
and lastly a simple momentary derangement of 
the health, or slight bodily injurics; whereas 
assaults which do not produce any wound or 
sickness, are classed, wrongfully according to a 
theoretical point of view, among the Contraven- 
tions.—We may here remark as a curiosity the 
contravention, punished with one day's detention 
or from ten sen to one yen fine, of those who 
have themselves tattooed or make a business of 
tattooage.'® a 


Criminal Procedure is at once the foundation 
and the crown of the edifice of Penal Law. 
Penal Law has been written for the guilty: its 
procedure is eminently for the innocent. 

An imperfect Procedure spoils the best Penal 
Law. A sufficient Procedure may mitigate 
many faults. The study of a Code of Criminal 
Procedure which, like that of Japan, desires to 
adapt itself to European Legislation, has ap- 
peared to me the more interesting that our 
century distinguishes itself at present, and I 
may say for the second time, by very pronounced 
reformative tendencies in the domain of Criminal 
instruction. The first time, there was a combat 
between the inquisitorial system and the written 


(17) The new Dutch Code has absolutely renounced the 
cumulation of imprisonment and tine. It is alune so far; but its 
example will be followed. 

(18) Perhaps the legislator had in view the habit of the women 
who, after their marriage, shave their eyebrows and blacken 
their tecth. However M. Keed, in his work before cited, informs 
us that this sacrifice of vanity to conjugal fidelity iv not s0 
common as of yore. 
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and secret procedure of the ancient régime on 
the onc hand, and the modem aspirations 
toward publicity, oral pleading, immediate judg- 
ment, and the democratic institution of trial by 
jury on the other. France and the countrics 
immediately adjoining inaugurated the new era 
at the commencement of this century, indeed in 
some part towards the end of the preceding one. 
Many States of the Continent, the German 
States in the first instance, followed in the memor- 
able year of 1848.—A second reform, which 
to-day is preparing itself or is already in course 
of slow development, tends, above all, to auzment 
the guarantecs of the accused and the rights of 
the defense during the preparatory instruction, 
in relation as well to preventive detention as to 
the divers methods of instruction. Germany 
adopted a Code of Criminal Procedure for the 
whole empire from the 1st of October, 1879. 
Austria had set the example in 1873. In 
Belgium the project of a new Code is submitted 
to a Committee of the Chamber of Deputies. 
Even in France large reforms are proposed in 
the Code of Criminal Instruction. And, in 
front of all the States of the Continent, England 
continues to occupy her isolated and remarkable 
place—I should say her position as guide: 
proud of all she has prepared or conquered her- 
self in that large spirit which has signalized the 
history, so interesting, of her Criminal Procedure 
—England, excepting, doubtless, the absence of 
the institution of a public Ministry, still continues 
to show to other States the direction in which 
they may find the solution of the problems 
which the question of preparatory instruction 
presents. 

Thus, the Japancse Government had before it 
a very large and very varied ficld wherein to 
make its studies of Criminal Procedure and to 
take its choice among systems. On the other 
hand, the very epoch in which it was called to 
this work should appear specially proper to 
stimulate its interest and its ambition. 

I frankly avow that the study of the Japancse 
Code of Criminal Procedure has caused me 2 
certain disappointment. I expected more origi- 
nality, larger views, less defects, borrowed it is 
true from the French system of criminal instruc- 
tion, but already judged and condemned by 
experience. It is incontestable that the Code of 
Criminal Instruction in France has served as a 
model here in a much larger degree than has 
the Penal Code. But exactly for this reason we 
must regret that the authors of the Japanese 
Code have not found the Spporuniy to surpass 
their model. They might have borrowed, for 
instance, some proposals on the draft of the 
law to which I have just referred, tending to re- 
form the Code of Criminal Instruction and pre- 
sented by the French Government in 1879. 
Doing this they would have worked in the right 
direction. The scheme of the motives of that 
draft even recognizes the necessity for French 
legislation to organize the defence from the be- 
ginning without, however, fettering the prosecu- 
tion; and the authors of the scheme proclaim 
that they have recognized the principle, as ‘an 
identical pe in the three legislations 
from which they had to draw—those of England, 
Austria, and the German Empire. France, say 
they, made by her Code of Criminal Instruc- 
tion of 1808 immense progress beyond the old 
extraordinary Procedure. Thus France then 
made the first step, but in spite of some partial 
repairs very useful to the system, she has never 
touched in her system “even the method of in- 
struction, the rights of proceeding and defence 
during the period of information, the means 
placed at the disposal of the Judge to cnable 
him to arrive at the discovery of the truth, and 
of the accused to purge himself of the accusa- 
tion.” What they wanted to introduce into the 
Code of Criminal Instruction—and the political 
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vicissitudes of France have not allowed the Go- 
vernment to succecd—was; “the aid of Counsel ; 
the facultative intervention of this Counsel in the 
majority of cases of actes de l'information : the 
facultative interference of the Public Ministry : 
the right of communication within definite 
limits: the right of confre-experlise and 
contre-engutle: the reéstablishment of the 
Chamber of Council suppressed in 1856 as a 
piece of useless machinery: the transformation, 
in a sense contradictory to the secret procedure 
followed before the Chamber, of bringing up 
for trial, and special depositions, having for their 
object the protection of the exercise of provisional 


liberty.” All this is wanting the French 
system. 
I re then :—I have experienced a certain 


disappointment in the fact that at the very mo- 
ment when French criminalists and the 
French Government itself are convinced that 
their Code is behindhand as regards the 
systems of information and preparatory in- 
struction, another le, a people wishing to 
reform its laws in a wide and loyal spirit, in- 
augurates this very system as a final reform.— 
However, I have spoken only of a certain dis- 
appointment. Far from me to wish to be unjust 
or to misconceive the great good qualities of 
apanese Procedure. Asa Dutchman, above all, 
must not forget that my country in 1838 bor- 
rowed many principles and provisions from the 
French Code, and that the urgent reform of 
many portions of our Code has been awaited for 
a long time. Tet us hope that, after the ap- 
proaching introduction of our new Penal Code, 
we too may follow the example of Europe and 
that we may even surpass the models offered us 
by our neighbours. But Iet us observeat the same 
time that the Dutch Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure, although copicd in many respects from 
the French Code, has always increased the 
guarantecs of the accused during the preparatory 
instruction by the simple fact that it has reduced 
the power of the instructing Judge. and has 
conferred upon the Chamber of Council many 
of the functions which in the French system are 
confided to this Magistrate only, for example 
the decretal of definitive mandates of deposit 
and arrest, the authorization of domiciliary per- 
quisitions, the order for discharge after the close 
of the instruction. And it is, specially, this ex- 
cessive extension of the power of the instructing 
udge that I have regretted to find in the 


le. 

Nevertheless, the authors of that Code have 
known what they were about. While admitting 
the French principle, they have introduced gua- 
rantees against abuse of power which the pre- 
sent French Criminal Instruction, that is to say 
that in vogue since 1856, does not recognize. 

It will be sufficient to mention Art. 233 :— 
“* When the close of the instruction is announced 
the instructing Judge will immediately give 
notice to the President of the Court. In 
to unfinished business, the Judge of Instruction 
will make thereof every fifteen days a summary 
report to the said President.” And, still more, 
Chapter IV. of Book III. (Art. 234-261), ‘‘On 
methods of redress against Acts of Instruction.” 
The very first Article of this Chapter opens a 
means of opposing the course of the instruction 
and even its close, both to the public Ministry 
and the accused, in the following cases :—1st. 
Against the decision of a Judge of Instruction 
rejecting a declinatory plea or an exception of 
incompetence: 2nd. Against the service or 
non-service of an order contrary to the Law: 
3rd. Against the concession or the illegal refusal 
of provisional literty: 4th. Against any other 
decision constituting an abuse of power. 

I voluntarily appreciate all that is good in 
Soren pir iaanaer ; but the exceptions of ** s/egal 
refusal of provisional liberty,” and the “ service 
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of an order contrary to the law,” Iead me to pre- 


sume that the right of opposition in the accused 
is very much, and too much, restricted. Iam 
led to the same conclusion when I read Art. 246 
to the effect that the accused shall only have 
the right of opposition to the order sending him 


before the Courts and Tribunals in the event of 


abuse of power or incompetence in the Judge. 
We have then occasion to regret that the new 
Code of Japan should not have been more in- 
spired by the spirit of our times, that it should 
not contain more advanced provisions concern- 
ing the period of the preparatory instruction of 
a process. But we have also room to recognize 
that, even during this period, the Japanese Code 
has tried, to remedy, even in minute details, the 
faults which are inseparable from a system 
which so many legislators are reluctant to aban- 
don, or even to ameliorate. It recognizes 
provisional liberty in all cases, as the French 
Code has done since the modificative law of the 
ath of July, 1865. It specifies the cascs in 
which there may be decreed an ‘“‘order to 
bring” (respectively a mandat de depét and 
a mandat darrét) :—“ if the person summoned 
has no fixed residence: if the Judge fears that 
he may take flight or cause the disappearance 
of the proofs existing in his possession: if 
he (the Judge) fears that he may put into 
executicn attempts or criminal threats.” It pre- 
scribes that ‘‘the instructing Judge must not 
use, to obtain from the accused the proof of his 
guilt, either threats or false allegations ;” and that 
the accused may “‘ obtain a copy of the instru- 
ment containing his own declarations :” that the 
instructing Judge ‘‘will summon to appear before 
him every person who has been designated to 


him as a witness by the Public Minister, by} J 


the prosecutor, or the accused.” In all cases 
‘‘ where the persons designated to be summoned 
are numcrous either on the side of the prose- 
cution or that of the defence, the Judge may 
confine himself to calling, in the first instance, 
for each side the five persons, in correctional 
matters, and the ten in criminal cases, who 
have been first suggested to him or whom he 
deems the best informed.” Let us not forget, 
lastly, as an indication of the good intentions of 
the legislator, the little detail of Art. 152, provid- 
ing that, “in every prison where accused persons 
are confined, a copy of the two Criminal Codecs 
shall be held at their disposal,” always without 
commentaries or commentators, that is to say 
that, according to Article 150, an advocate can 
only speak to his imprisoned client in the pre- 
sence of an officer. 

Preparatory instruction has perhaps detained 
us a little long, because it is to-day the field of 
burning questions in the matter. As to the 
Procedure before Jurisdictions of Judgment, 
and as for the means of appeal, the Code has 
sanctioned without reserve the great principles 
of publicity, prompt process, oral pleading and 
appeal, which must always remain the sacred 
principles, bara nti by the spirit of liberty 
and justice, which have become inseparable 
from civilization. Conformably to the rule 
generally received upon the continent of Europe, 
public action is directed by the Public Ministry, 
represented by Government Commissioners in 
the case of the Tribunals, and Procurators-Gene- 
ral in the case of the Courts, whose functions are, 
according to an irreproachable terminology : “ to 
search out breaches : to require, at the hands of 
the Judges, acts of instruction and procedure 
and the application of the Law to infractions: 
to cause to be executed the orders and decisions 
of Justice : to defend before Justice the interests 
of Society.” 

Regarding Criminal Procedure in general, 
pepancre Legislation has then an equal right to 

considered and esteemed with European 
Legislations. At the Congress of Cologne, re- 































ferred to above, the honorable and distinguished 
Mr. Frecland regretted, in his quality of English- 
man, that he failed to find any provision for Cross- 
examination. But he was willing to admit that 
more than one Criminalist of the European 
Continent would not care to: introduce that 
institution, and that even the authors of the latest 
French draft put it on one side with an allusion 
to the “‘ captious questions which have rendered 
the cleverness of English lawyers so celebrated.” 

In sum, the Japanese Code is in no respect 
inferior to the French Code of Criminal Instruc- 
tion in its present form. Yet more, it is 
superior to its model as well in some funda- 
mental provisions, as I observed above, as in its 
form, order, system of provisions, and precision 
of terminology. 

The Code is divided into six Books. 

The first contains, in thirty articles, the 
General Provisions: it treats of prescription, 
some details of form, and, specially, the connec- 
tion between public and private action. This 
subject should occupy one of the first pics 
secing that, by the example of: the French 
system, not only may civil action be taken con- 
jointly with public (criminal) action, but “ if 
public action has not yet been taken the con- 
stitution of the prosecution invests the Judge cf 
Instruction with the two actions;” and so of 
the Criminal Courts. The second Book con- 
tains the Judiciary Organisation in so far as 
it concerns penal jurisdiction. Japan has not 
adopted the Fury, and she has showg: here 
again that she is far from being the blind 
imitator of Europe, and that her legislators 
have been desirous of taking serious account 
of the needs and capabilities of their nation. The 
apanese Government has comprehended that 
it will already have accomplished a fine work 
when it has formed capable, scientific, inde- 
pendent, impartial Judges, worthy of the confi- 
dence of the country and the foreigner. It has 
learned that experience, specially of recent 
years, at least in sc far as the Jury has been 
introduced upon the continent, has discovered 
many errors in the system and raised more than 
one opposition to it. In effect we can do with- 
out a Jury, and Holland so far has never 
regretted being without it. 

But although the Jury is wanting, Japan, 
in consequence of the tripartite division of 
her Penal Code, has thought it well to admit 
the distinction cf Tribunals of simple Police, 
Tribunal and Correctional Criminal Courts. 
In general, ‘Penal Justice of Common Law 
is joined to Civil Justice, and belongs to 
the same Courts and Tribunals.” The 
functions of a Judge of simple Police are 
discharged by a Justice of the Peace.—The 
members of Civil Tribunals of first instance 
form also Correctional Tribunals, judging 
delicts according to the annual indication 
of the President: the same Tribunals are 
charged with the preparatory instruction of 
delicts and crimes: that is to say that the 
Minister of Justice chooses the instructing 
Judges from members of these tribunals ; which 
are also Tribunals of appeal from judgments 
rendered in first instance by tribunals of simple 
police, while appeal from judgments in matter 
of delicts is carried before the Criminal Section 
of Courts of Appeal. Competence to judge 
crimes lies in the Criminal Courts, which ordi- 
narily hold their sessions at intervals of three 
months in the Mansion of the Courts of Appeal 
of first instance, and are composed for 
each session of a member of the Court of 
agp as President and of four Assessors 
taken according to the residence of the Court, 
among members of the Court of Appcal or 
those of the Civil Tribunal. 

Next, there is a Court of Cassation, and in 
this Court a Criminal Chamber to resolve upon 
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appeals in cassation, upon applications in scttle- 
ment of the Judges and upon demands for com- 
mittal on the grounds of public surety or legi- 
timate suspicion.'9 

The High Court forms, in the first place, a 
privileged tribunal for members of the Imperial 
family and Choku-nin-kwan (officers of the 
first, second, and third ranks) accused of crimes 
or delicts involving imprisonment. In_ the 
second place, it alone is competent to adjudicate 
on crimes against the Emperor and his family 
or the security of the State. It is then a Special 
Court sitting each time in virtue of a convoca- 
tion made by Imperial decree. It is true that it 
is composed in advance each year by the 
Emperor, who selects its President, its six 
Assessors, ahd twosupplementary Judges, among 
Senators and members of the Court of Cas- 
sation. It is also true that the ordinary Rules of 
Procedure are followed there ; but the mere in- 
stitution of a Special Court, elected annually, 
composed in part outside the magistrature, and 
judging certain political infractions, may offer 
danger to the liberty of the citizens. The 
question has quite another aspect when the 
High Court consists, as is the case in France, 
of a Jury formed of social elements of a certain 
category ; for the variability of the personnel is a 
characteristic trait of a Jury. But, since the 
Japanese legislator was not willing to bring cases 
of high treason before the ordinary Criminal 
Courts, he might have followed the example of 
the German Empire, which for such cases de- 
clares its Reichsgericht competent. However, I 
am willing to believe that the Japanese High Court 
may offer a double guarantee of impartiality and 
independence by the presence of magistrates of 
the Court of Cassation and by the noble and ele- 
vated character of the Senate. 

The third Book of the Code treats of search- 
ing, pursuit, instruction of infractions; and it is 
there above all that the Japanese Government 
has made proof of its administrative talent. 
The four Chapters are arranged ig logical order : 
on search by the judicial Police for infrac- 
tions, whether by reason of complaints or denun- 
ciations or on account of flagrant infractions : 
on the prosecution of breaches, whether by the 
public Minister or by the Prosecutor: of 
preparatory instruction, that is to say, sum- 
monses, scclusion, proofs, interrogatories and 
confrontations, verification of seizure of docu- 
mentory and other silent testimony (pieces de con- 
viction), hearing witnesses, surveys (expertises) 
the instruction of flagrant infractions, provi- 
sional liberty and the closure of instructions ; 
finally, on means of relicf against acts of 
instruction. The arrangement of the several 
Articles is simple and clear: the subjects of the 
different sections are treated in a very complete 
manner. 

The fourth Book is entitled On she Judgment 
%, Infractions, and contains one hundred 

‘ommon Provisions, and special rules for the 
judgment of contraventions, the judgment of 
delicts, the judgment of fines. 

The fifth Book treats of Asributes of the 
Court of Cassation: the sixth Book of the 
Execution of Judgment, Rehabilitation, and 
Pardon. 

_ All these matters are adjusted with care, and, 
in general, according to the French Code, but 
with more than one addition rendered necessary 
by the absence of a Jury. That which from 
this latter point of view most demands attention 
is the system of proofs,—the most interesting 
chapter of the whole Criminal Procedure. The 
system of legal proofs, even such as it still 
exists in Holland, is in my opinion condemned 
by experience. Hence the Japanese Code has 
Not introduced it. Its Article 146 declares that 
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“ the law does not establish any presumption of 
culpability from the circumstances of the 
case ;” but that the avowal of the accused, the 
acts of authentication, the silent testimony, the 
testimony of third persons, the reports of experts, 
and the indices of all kinds are left to the appre- 
ciation of the Judges.2° However, on the one 
hand, it excludes from the witness box as swom 
witnesses (without sufficient reason, according 
to mc) the prosecutor, the parents and partners 
of the prosecutor and defendant, their servants 
or salaried employés, minors below sixtecn years 
of age, and some other persons whose deposi- 
tions have only the value of simple intelligence ; 
and on the other hand, and a feature stil! more 
interesting and original, the Judges are obliged 
to give their motives for a judgment in con- 
demnation, in facf a3 well as in law, making 
mention of all the proofs furnished." 

It is not here the place to examine more 
decply the solution of the problem. Further, 
it is time to terminate my consideration of 
japan: Procedure. But I cannot do so before 

aving expressed my doubts on the subject of 
the tendency and the value of Article 286, 
prescribing that in public audience ‘the witnes- 
ses who may have been heard in the preparatory 
instruction may be again cited or summoned ;” 
and that “‘the Public Minister or either of 
the parties may demand the reading of iy ae 
tions taken in the instruction,” not only if the 
witness has been unable to appear but also 
“if he has not been called.” Now, the deposi- 
tions of the instruction have been given under 
the seal of oath: they are therefore reputed 
true f/eséimony, and may, in the terms of the 
law, serve as proof for the judgment of con- 
demnation. But this instruction has been con- 
ducted in the Chamber of the Judge, with closed 
doors ; and it appears to me that, by the above 
article, the principle of the publicity of pleadings 
and the principle of right of defence, might 
be seriously compromised, contrary to the spirit 
of the Code. a 


A Penal Code, free from all reminiscence of 
a backward, aged, and crue Law, inspired with 
a liberal spirit, revealing a scientific sense, com- 
posed with a legislative art worthy of praise : 
a Code of Criminal Procedure which does 
not deserve, it is true, to figure in the first 
rank, and does not open any new horizons, 
but nevertheless sanctions, in general, the 
grand principles of modern Procedure, the ir- 
revocable conquests of Civilization and Justice : 
such are the precious gifts that the i agaterd 
Government has just made to its people : such 
are the works which it submits to the impartial 
criticism of the States of Europe and America, 
in order to obtain from them treatment on a 
footing of equality in the matter of jurisdiction : 
such are, in fine, the new laws that Japanese 
Judges are called to interpret according to the 
principles of Science, and to apply according 
to the principles of Justice. 

The quality of the Judges is a capital point, 
especially in penal proceedings, and not more 
in Japan than elsewhere. 

Especially in penal procecdings, because the 
task of the Judge does not consist only in 
giving a decision according to fact and law, 
but because the Law imposes upon him also 
the duty of fixing, in each case, and for as 
much as it leaves him some liberty, the 
measure of the penalty incurred. Everyone 
knows that legislators differ greatly in the choice 





(20) Art. 146 refers to the proofs in the tory instruction ; 
but Art. 383 prescribes that ‘‘all the proofs, for and against, 
admitted before the Judges of Instruction, are equally valid before 
the Court having the jurisdiction of judgment.’ 

(a1) This is also the system followed in the draft of a Code 
of Criminal Procedure for the Netherlands, prepared in the 


yeara 1863 to but which never hed the stage of parlia- 
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of the limits which they lay down in this respect. 
The extreme Left, so to speak, is occupied by 
the Dutch law-maker. In the three penalties 
of imprisonment, confinement, and fine he has 
restricted himself to fixing the maxima for cach 
crime or delict, leaving invariably to the Judge 
the choice between the maximum and the 
general minimum of a day's detention, or half 
a florin mulct. This is because he has an 
almost absolute confidence in the magistracy— 
a confidence which he believes justitied by a 
long experience of the system of the minima 


and of extenuating circumstances. Japan has| the 
very wisely chosen a system much less advanced. 


It is, in general, the French system, which 
adjusts a special maximum and minimum for 
each crime or delict, admitting legal excuses 
and extenuating circumstances ; but this system 
is complicated by a scheme of legal gradation. 
Chapter III. of the Penal Code, entitled, “On 
the elevation and diminution of penalties,” pre- 
scribes that in the divers cases in which the 
Law orders or permits the Tribunals to diminish 
or elevate penalties, they must conform to the 
following provisions :—Ordinary criminal and 
political penalties are raised or lowered in the 
order in, which they follow each other,™ while 
the lowest criminal penalties, confinement and 
minor detention, are replaced, as 2 first degree 
of diminution, the first by imprisonment with 
work, the second by simple imprisonment 
between two and five yeats. In all cases in 
which imprisonment and correctional fines have 
to be reduced or elevated by degrees, the cal- 
culation is made on the plan of one fourth by 
degree more or less than the maximum and 
minimun of each of these two penaltics, such 
as they are fixed by law. Below the lowest 
degree (of their kind) they are replaced by 
Police penalties. The application of this sys- 
tem of gradation, and the indication of the 


number of degrees that the Judge should fol-| has 


low, are found in the special portion and in 
the General Chapter treating of exclusion and 
diminution of penalties. For example, if a 
crime has been committed by two several per- 
sons, the penalty is augmented by one degree ; 
or, again, the penalty awarded for running away 
with a minor is diminished by one degree in 
regard to the person who may have received 
the child, that he knew to have been stolen, 
as a member of his family. 

penaltics to be 


hus, legal excuses may cause 
lowered by one degree. A 

reduced by asingle degree when the culprit 
denounces himself to the authorities before any 
indication has been brought forward against 
him%3; and the diminution is, further, of two 
degrees when, as far as it is question of an 
attempt upon property, the culprit has repaired 
all damage, whereas partial reparation, (by a half 
or more) fixes the redaction at one degree only. 
Lastly, extenuating circumstances in favor of 
the guilty person may be admitted in all criminal 
matter, Correctional or of simple Police, if even 
one or more legal excuses have been adduced in 
his favor or aggravating circumstances have been 
laid to his charge. When they are admitted the 
penalty is reduced by one degree at least and 
two degrees at most. 

By all these indications the Law, then, shows 
itself the careful guide of the Judge. The 
Japanese lawmaker appears to have understood 
that the futute of his work, of his reputation, of 
his sovereignty, or at least of his territorial 
jurisdiction, is in the hand of his Judges. Of 
what kind will be their jurisprudence? Will it 
offer the guarantees necessary to render Foreign 
States willing to confide to it the interests of 
their subjects? Experience alone can make 
answer ; and that must be made known. 

Publicity of audience will not suffice any more 
than partial publicity of the papers. It is 
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necessary to know the causes and judgments in 


full to be able to form a serious estimate of their 
I am pleased to hope that the Japanese 
Government will encourage the publication of 
criminal judgments in order to inspire full con- 
fidence in its magistracy. ‘That institution must 
make its way slowly and surely. 

The education of a magistracy worthy of 
respect is not the work of a day. At Cologne, 
last year, Sir Travers Twiss emitted the idca of 
commencing by the formation of Zerriforial 
Courts, composed of foreigners and natives, on 
plan, in some measure, of the Mixed Courts 
of Egypt. Mr. Stuart Lane has declared that in 
his opinion (which he did not give in his 
diplomatic capacity) the Japanese Government 
would voluntarily accept any measure which 
might lead to the desired object.—The history 
of later years has proved that Japan does not 
reject the lights or the aid of the foreigner. 
A number of distinguished Europeans have 
filled honorable missions in Japan. I think 
that it is lawful to hope that never will mis- 
ati pride and exclusiveness prevent Japan 
rom having recourse to the foreigner if the 
need makes itself felt; but, on the other hand, 
Mixed Tribunals, whatever be their organization 
and the limits of their jurisdiction, have incon- 
testable disadvantages. We have scen this by 
experience earned in Egypt. 

n order that the jurisprudence of Japanese 
Tribunals should have the confidence of the 
nation, it would perhaps be better to confide all 
the jurisdiction to national magistrates. But 
in order to ensure the confidence of foreigners 
we must have a learned, independent, impartial, 
magistracy. We must have, further, the cer- 
titude that the spirit of the Government and the 
spirit of the people will maintain and continue 
to develop those great principles of justice and 
humanity, to which the new penal legislation 
in many respects given eloquent expression. 

History authorizes us to believe in the future : 
we shall believe in it yet more from the moment 
when the Japanese Government shall dcem 
itself able, without peril, to open the whole 
country to forcign commerce. 


THE NEW MINT REGULATIONS. 
—_—@—____- 
Noriricatios No. 15 oF tHE Couxcit or State. 


It is hereby notified that the following Coinage 
Regulations shall be enforced on and after the 16th 
of August of the present year. Notification No. 
24. of the Finance Department, issued in July, 
1878, and Notification No. 1014 of the same De- 
partment, issued in October, 1879, shall be annulled 
by the enforcement of these regulations. 

(N.B.—During the current year, bullion will be 
teceived upon the dates defined in Article 101 of 
Notification No. 101 a.] 

SANJO SANEYOSHI, 
Prime Minister. 
MATSUKATA MASAYOSHI, 
Minister of Finance. 
26th May, 1883. 





Cotxace Recurarioxs. 

Article 1.—The Mint and its Branch Office in 
Tokiyo will receive bullion brought by natives or 
foreigners (in the Mint, from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 
in the Branch Office, from g a.m. to noon) except 
on the following days, viz., Sundays, public holi- 
days, special holidays (from the 1st of January to 
the 3rd of January; 5th of January; from the 1st 
of September to the 31st of October; and from the 
2gth of December to the 31st of December). 

Article 2.—Should anything extraordinary occur 
Necessitating the stoppage of the working of the 
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Mint, bullion will not be received; and notice will 
be given to that effect. ‘ . 

Article 3.—No bullion shall be received in 
quantities less than those mentioned below :—Gold 
bullion 30 ounces troy (about 248} mromme), silver 
bullion 300 ounces troy (about 3 kau 484 momme). 

Impure bullion, old gold, and silver coins, and 
mixed gold and silver bullion, will not be received 
for less than 200 yew in value. 

[N.B.—The Branch Office may refuse to reccive 
bullion when there is an excess of work.] 

Article 4.—All foreign gold and silver coins 
whose quality is clearly known, shall be received 
as such. If assay be found necesary on such coins, 
the fact shall be first notified to the owners and the 
assay carried out in accordance with Article 6. 

[N.B—In the Branch Office, no coins shall 
be received without assay.] 

Article 5.—Bullion whose quality and value is 
dearly known shall be received as such. If assay 
be found necessary, the fact shall be first notified 
to the owners and the assay carried out in accor- 
dance with Article 6. 

Article 6.—Bullion and native and foreign gold 
and silver coins, whose quality is not known, will be 
melted and assayed for the purpose of determining 
their value and the money then received accord- 
ing to the value thus ascertained. 

Article 7.—Ovwners shall be responsible for the 
diminution of metal arising from assaying bullion 
and foreign and native coins. 

Article 8.—Bullion shall be weighed in the 
presence of the owners or their representatives ; and 
the Chief of the Bullion Section if in the Mint, or 
Chief of the Branch Office, if in the branch office. 
The owners shall be given a receipt for their 
bullion and a statement showing the assay of the 
same, together with all particulars. 

Article 9.—When the owners send back the 
aforesaid statement signed by themselves, the 
Mint shall exchange it for the provisional inden- 
ture stating that the Mint authorities will deliver to 
the owners current coin, equal in value to the 
bullion so brought in. 

[N.B.—If the owners do not send back the state- 
ment signed by themselves within three days from 
the day it is given, it shall be considered that the 
owners consent to what is specified thercin.] 

Article 10.—Payment in current coin shall be 
made—if the bullion is delivered at the Mint—at 
the Osaka or Kobe branch or at the agency of the 
Rank of Japan, and if delivered at the Branch 
Office of the Mint in Tokiyo, at the Bank of 
Japan or at its Yokohama branch, on the dates 
mentioned below. If the bullion admit of direct 
coinage and has been t to the Mint, coin for 
the same shall be paid within ten days after assay. 
If the bullion has been received at the Branch 
Office, the coin for the same shall be paid within 
twenty five days after assay. In case a minute 
assay is required and the bullion is of Icss value 
than yer 10.000 and is brought to the Mint, coin 
for the same shall be paid within fifteen days after 
assay, and if brought to the Branch Office, within 
psig dary after assay : when the amount brought 
to Mint, is less than yen 30,000, coin for the 
same shall be paid within twenty days or if brought 
to the Branch Office, within thirty-five days: w 
less than yer 70,000 and brought to the Mint, 
twenty days, or if to the Branch Office, forty days : 
when the amount is more than yen 70,000 ight 
to the Mint, thirty days, and to the Branch Office, 
forty-five days. 

(N.B.—If the date upon which payment falls 
dlr eee f payment will be postponed till 
next day. any person require payment in 
advance of the date mentioned siewe, fhe Bank of 
apes or its Branch at Osaka will pay, subject, 

yer, to the discount of one ten thousandth part 
of the whole sum to be paid for each day preced- 
ing the fixed date. 

Article 11.—A fee of one seven thousandth shall 
be charged for coining gold, and ten per cent. for 
coining silver yen. In case bullion is subjected to 
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assay an extra fce of one thousandth shall be 
charged. . ; 

Article 12.—In case bullion is subject to minute 
assay, the charge shall be according to the following 
scale :— 

For impure gold bullion. If the gold exceeds 
goo fine, the fee shall be 1 yes per 10 ounces troy 
pure gold obtained :— 

B30 naccrencscascaccorcsccseceees yen 1,025 
see yen 1,2 
biadhcesanadsanereves vendsvers en 1, a 

For impure silver bullion. If the silver ex 
goo fine the fee shall be yen 1 per 10 ounces troy 
pure silver :— 





B50 ccc ica ceawctineinasstisezeesse sen 20.9 
BOO isis ssicetesceness tae cvesseres Sen 31.7 
GOs uinsivecsanssesersossecse wéetes 8 


7 se 

For gold and silver mixed bullion. If the gold 

and silver exceeds guo fine, the fee shall be 1 yer 

per 10 ounces troy, pure gold and sen 26 rin 3 per 
10 ounces troy, pure silver :— 

bassanees yen 1,127 for gold and sen 29 for silver. 

siseesess yen 1,254 for gold and sen 31 rin 7 for 

il 


silver. 
Steeewssh yen 1,381 for gold and sen 34 rin 4 for 
silver. 

Article 13.—If any person bring bullion and 
native or foreign ous to the Branch Office for re- 
coinage, such person pr am: Rec 65 for the 
expenses of conveyance and for insurance per yer 


10,000 so coined. 

N.B.—In case desire to exchange the 
above for the ly-made coins at the mint itself, 
the above fee will be reduced by half. 

Article 14.—If the bullion be returned uncoined, 
the following charges shall be made :— 

Costs of trial assay. For cod bullion and gold 
and silver mixed bullion, if the gold exceeds 100, 
oz. yen I per 500 ounces troy and under; 
from 500 to 1,000 ounces (if the gold ex 
and yen 2 for every additional 500 ounces. 

For silver bullion and mixed bullion, if the gold 
docs not exceed 100, oz. yex I per 1,000 ounces an 
under ; yen 2 from 1,000 to 2,000 ounces and yen 
2 for every additional 1,000 ounces. 

For gold and silver bars, yes 2 per piece and 
yen 1 for mixed bars per piece. ; 

Article 15.—Coins unfit for circulation may be 
reccived in the Mint or at the branch office. On 
examination, if they are found to weigh more than 
stated below, payment for them shall be made next 
day, after deducting the expenses :—Goild coins 
Liha troy (about 41 1/10 stomme) 3} per mil. 

ilver coins (one yen) 50 ounces troy (about 414 
momme) § per mil. Small silver coins and copper 
coins are not subject to any limit as to weight. 


en 2 
100) 


‘The Mint shall n or silver coins 
that are cracked or reg Traaly{toc other coins one 
by one, free of charge. 


Article 16.—The alloy contained in either gold, 
silver or mixed bullion shall not be returned. 








ON RELIGION. 
(Translated from the Choya Shimbun) 


History tells us of the existence of many varieties 
of religion in different countries, both ancient 
and modern, assuming different forms accord- 
ing to the social progress of each country: that 
is to say, there are various forms of religion in 
civilized as well as in uncivilized states. Pcople 
enjoy mental emancipation from fear as to the 


future through the agency of religi [rt us see 
what cults were practised by ancient - 
tians, Hindoos, and Arabians. In t the 


le worshipped fire, and attributed all their 
misfortunes and happiness to its agency. The 
Hindoos paid their devotions to plants and snakes, 
and believed that if proper respect were not shown 
they themselves would afflicted with dire cala- 
mities. In Arabia, the Sun was the rincipal god, 
rain being considered a token of Fis grief, and 
drought of his anger, both rain and wind being 
caused by him. ‘These faiths were doubtless in- 
culcated in their minds by the fecling that it was 
necessary to attribute such things to some agency. 
Mankind, as it comes into the world, is destined 
to encounter afflictions and at times enjoy happi- 
ness, but being only mortal, cannot foresee 


Google 


d|so that he is an anti-religionist. 
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events. In consequence, a sense of fear grew up 
in its mind which prompted it to seek some mcans 
of averting impending misfortune and sccuring 
happiness. It ts a law of nature that all thin 
should grow out of a necessity for them; so with 
religion, which takes precedence. The enigma of 
religion has not yet been satisfactorily solved by 
any authority on the subject. Some say that it 
admits of an explanation whilst others assert that 
it is inexplicable. Edward Tiller says, that re- 
ligion is inexplicable, because it does not exist 
save in the i ination of men, and that, there- 
fore, it is impossible to give a satisfactory explana- 
tion of it. Herbert Spence says :—all thin 
in society are divisible into two kinds, the 
gnostic and the agnostic.” What is meant by 
the former? The reply is:—things the existence 
of which can be proved by experience or known 
by means of the ears, eyes, nose and mouth. 
ese are the things which admit of scientific 
enquiry and are called limited. The latter im- 
plies all things upon which facts cannot be brought 
to bear and which cannot be experienced by the 
senses. These, of which religion ts one, are called 
the unlimited. Religion cannot be investigated by 
the human intellect and must be left to the belief of 
each individual man. But, if, in human society, 
future events and the chan they bring, can 
be ascertained beforel.and, then there is no use 
in believing in the unlimited. This being the 
case, those who believe in God just as those 
who do not, are alike religionists, since both 
believe in matters Setavestigatle ‘by expericere. 
Thus, anti-religionists are believe in 
nothing except what is proved by experience. 
Let us suppose that there are here three persons. 
A. believes in the existence of a soul; whilst 
B. believes in its non-existence; and C. does not 
care whether or no there is any soul. A. and 
B. are alike religionists, the only difference bein, 
that the former believes in the existence of a soul, 
whilst the latter disbelieves its existence. C. does 
not, however, care whether or no there is any soul, 
In short, religion 
maintains its position, owing to the inability of man 
to investigate its truth or falsehood and the want of 
knowlege on his part. In this nineteenth century, 
there 1s not a country without some religion. 
With the exception of a few atheists, the majority 
believe in religion. Hence the title of “a religious 
country ;”’ that is, one whose le are anxious to 
gh fa 


obtain safety hereafter throu; th. Whata t 
achievement for religion—setting human app: : 
sions at rest! 


We will now proceed to consider which religion 
exerore the est influence gr society, 
and receives ¢! test support. In our opinion, 
Buddhism and Gnristianity are the most pelea of 
all religi having the largest number of devotees 
and followers. We desire to comment upon them 
very minutely; but before doing so, let us trace 
their origin. Some three thousand years ago, that 
is in 1800 B.C., there lived a man named Abraham 
in Asia Minor. He received, according to his own 
version, direct inspiration from God, and governed 
a consanguineous tribe—the Israelites. In course of 
time, these latter considerably in number and 
nearly flooded Asia Minor. Isaac and Jacob ap- 
peared among them and introduced a new religion. 
Afterward, Joseph was born. His brothers were 
all against him and sold him as a slave. He 
went to Egypt. In that country, he entered the 
service of a powerful noble. Being a man of rare 
ability and talent he distinguished himself by many 
remarkable actions, and finally rose to 

. About this time, Asia Minor was visited 

By. a great famine: consequently the Israelites 
uitted the land and journeyed to Egypt. There, 
oseph provided them with food and houses. 

They rapidly increased in number; but were sub- 
jects to dire oppression by the Egyptian Monarchs. 
n 1,530 B.C., aman named Moses was born among 

the Israelites. He, in order to save his country- 
men from destruction and cruelties, led them 
out of Egypt and made for Asia Minor. As 
might be imagined, he, though an able man, pos- 
sessed no geographical knowledge of the route and 
alg forty years wandering hither and thither. 

e visited Mount Sinai, w he received the 
ten commandments from God. After this event, 
whilst attempting to cross the river Jordan, he 
was taken ill and died. The Old Testament, sub- 
sequently given to the world, was compiled by him 
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in the course of the journey. After his death, he 
was succeeded by « foshua ” who Ied the Israelites 
to Palestine, which country they conquered, took 
possession of, and there founded the Mosaic reli- 
ion. The tenor of their religion was that God 
tows blessings on the descendants of Abraham 
only and denies them to other people. They 
carried on depredations among the natives, and 
incurred the greatest dislike of the vanquished. 
But they were afterward defeated by the Romans 
who just then reached the zenith of their 
The conquerors treated the vanquished cruelly. 
To the Hebrews was born a great hero, Jesus 
Christ. He exposed-the abuses of the Mosaic 
religion, and declared that his religion was intended 
to save all mankind, not giving protection to 
one particular nation only. He teaches us that 
there is only one God who governs us, and that 
man should not be oppressed by his fellow-creature 
under any circumstances. To a great extent, he 
ropagated the doctrine of equality. He was 
fated by the Hebrews and their rulers, im- 
risoned, and crucified. But the Christianity of 
Bniversal Nature soon found ardent devotees 
among the Romans to whom it was introduced by 
St. Paul. Thenceforth, it attained its present pro- 
ity. In it there are numerous sects, the prin- 
cipalof whichare: Roman Catholic, Orthodox Greek, 
Anti-Byzantine, Lutheran and_ Ep’ ian. 
oa = upwards of three panded lle - 
number. their great prosperit e fin 
that the very religion which attained to such 
eminence was originally promulgated by one 
individual. The reason why, whilst one religion 
flourishes another declines, ts because one aims at 
promoting the benefit of the whole race, and 
the other, that of but a small portion of mankind. 
Now letus proceed to trace the origin of Buddhism 
and Brahminism. The ancient historians give it 
as their peal that the attempts to investigate 
primitive things are always liable to be involved in 
mystery. enquictsg 180 the origin of Brahminism, 
we are placed in the same position as that of the 
ancient historians. According to Western histories 
it appears that this religion was founded in 1780 
B.C. that is, thirty-six hundred or thirty-seven hun- 
dred years ago. Its sacred writings consist of the 
Veda and Menu. They treat of religious and 
civil laws and logic. Under the first heading, we 
find treatises devoted to the encoura t of the 
good and the punishment of the wrong. In the 
second, we find the five commandments and rites. 
The third treats of the method of haranguing. 
Brahminism has three s, Brahma (Creator) 
Vishnu (Preserver), and Siva (destroyer). We 
are ignorant of the real origin of this religion 
and unable to comprehend what ahs led to the 
creation of the destroyer. But it is known to be 
a creed of the most degraded and horrible nature. 
For instance, its aim is to give protection to 
Brahmins only, denying the same benefit to other 
le. It divides the people into castes, namely : 
Bra mans (priests uC Betreies (warriors) \Vaieties 
merchants and farmers), ians (traders), and 
joudras (labourers). Inter- i strictly 
prohibited among the different classes. If an 
person is found guilty of violating this law, he is 
subjected tothe most severe punishment. In cases 
of a trifling nature, offen are sentenced to 
exile ; and in poe cases have ear, nose, hand or 
feet cut off. e trading, farming, and labouring 
classes are victims of these cruelties; whilst the 
priests and warriors are exempt. The latter two 
classes practised all sorts Oppression upon 
the former. Unoffending plebeians were con- 
stantly ariven out of their ae am their pro- 
ies were taken possession of by the oppressors. 
They had no safeguard against such depreda- 
tions. In 1600 B.C. Shaka made his appearance 
among the Brahmins. He _ preached against 
abuses in various places for forty years, and at- 
tained his greatest repute in the northern parts 
of India. The tenor of his doctrine was as 
follows :—‘* Mankind, by nature, recognizes no 
distinction between high and low. Each ought to 
enjoy the same benefits and possess the same 
rights as another. It is against the will of Buddha 
to create <caste and ice the Priesthood with 
arbitra er for the oppression of the u- 
lace, ete” Thus, so far, haka ex ded the 
dogma of equality and brought Buddhism to 
eminence. “His opinion was characterized by 
impartiality and equity, and his aim was to 


Go 


spread his religion throughout the whole human 
race. He maintained his doctrine without the 
slightest bent of selfishness, or servility to 
the powerful. He encountered many physical 
difficulties. The Brahmins attacked him with 
impatient zeal but all inevain. As Buddhism 
was intended for the whole human race, it soon 
found a wide field in the world and made a large 
number of proselytes among the various nations 
of Asia. It established itself in India, Arabia, 
China, Anam, Siam, Korea and Japan—in fact all 
over Asia. Two thirds of the population of the 
world profess the creed of Buddhism. On the 
other hand, Brahminism disappeared altogether. 
The only reason why the former attained such 
eminence is because it aimed at benefiting the 
whole human race; and, as regards the latter, the 
cause of its ruin was that it aimed at promoting 
the benefit of but a small portion of society,—a 
fact which bears forcibly upon the mind of 
religionists. 
Now we will proceed to consider what kind of 
religion is most suitable for Japan ; but before doing 
so, Ict us resume the history of religion in this 
country. We consider that there is no other 
religion than Christianity and Buddhism. ji n- 
ese mythologists clamour for the revival of Shin- 
toism. But we cannot d that as a complete 
religion, so that we shall dismiss it from our con- 
sideration and to explain our views upon 
the two religions—Buddhism and Christianity. 
History records that Buddhism was introduced into 
this country from Korea for the first time in the 
thirteenth year after the accession of Em 
Kimmei. The sacred writin 
the Emperor by the king of Koren bore the in- 
a er “* The Best Boo be all he Religions.” 
ince then, it rapidly spread in this country. In 
the reigns of Suishin and Suiko, Buddhist tomples 
sprang up in all parts of the land. Toward the 
close of the reign of Seimu, priests rose to their 
greatest politi and often took in 
actual warfare. V the Gem pei (Minamoto and 
Taira) war broke out, the huge temple at Nara was 
burnt down by Kiyomori; and the Hiyeizan temple 
afterwards dared: the same fate, the priests having 
provoked the anger of Nobunaga. These leadess 
caused the monasteries to be destroyed by fire for 
the purpose of curbing the demoralizing influence of 
the priests who ex their duty and added fresh 
leaven to the lump of domestic strife. Under 


the Tokugawa Government, however, they (the | pu 


clergy) were brought within the control of despotic 
tule and prevented from paring in warlike opera- 
tions. Not only this, but the Government also 
gave protection to the priesthood ; and, during the 
three centuries that the Tokugawa family held the 
reins of power, Buddhism spread throughout the 
country. With the Restoration, however, then ex- 
isting systems were thrown into chaos: the priests 
were rived of temple lands and of Imperial! 
ts: they were obliged to live in close contact with 
men, while only the day before bf wore long 
robes and had shaven heads. Although at present 
their social status is somewhat improved as com- 
pared with what it was 1870 or 1871, yet Buddhism 
will never be restored to its former condition. 

In the middle and subsequent ages, Buddhism 
owcd its prosperity to the assistance of the Govern- 
ment. If it now separates itself from politics and 
takes an independent footing, it will succeed in 
enlisting the sympathy of the people independent 
of any external pomp. In rivalry with powerful 
Christianity, it cannot hope to attain its end by 
adhering to itsold customs. Christianity, according 
to history, was introduced into this country in the 
tath year of the Genwa era. Bf omg converts 
rose in rebellion at Shimabara, Hizen. Tokugawa 
Iyemitsu gave orders to the feudal Lords of the 
Western provinces to crush the rebels, and mus- 
tered a great army under the command of Itakura 
Shigemasa, who died on the 1st day of January 
of the 15th oe of the era, engaged in active 
operations. Matsudaira Nobutsuna succeeded him 
and defeated the rebels, all of whom, numbering 
upwards of forty thousand, including children, old 
men and women, were put to death. Robsequently, 
no effort was spared to exterminate the Christians. 
According to some authorities, Christianity is sup- 
posed to have been introduced into this country 
about the era of Genki or Tensei, that is some fifteen 
hundred years later than Buddhism. Until foreign 
commerce brought with it freedom of religion, 
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presented to}i 


there were no ies Christians; but once the 
religion was introduced, it rapidly spread throughout 
the country. We find missionarics labouring hard 
in all parts of the land; and already making great 
conquests among the lation. Observe the 
surprising rapidity with which the number of 
Christians is increasing! 

Having the experience of the past before us, it 
is not difficult to decide which one of the two re- 
ligions will come off victorious. The fact that 
Buddhism defeated Brahminism on account of its 
being a religion, not? for a particular ion of 
society or nation, but for all the human race, tells 

inst Buddhism, which holds now exactly the same 
sacs towards Christianity as Brahminism does to 
Buddhism. Considering the short period since the 
introduction of Christianity into this country, the 
restriction Pe oa travel in the interior, and the 
limited knowledge of Japanese among missionaries, 
we must be surprised at the rapidity with which 
that religion is taking hold of the people and 
supplanting Buddhism. This is simply duc to the 
fact that Christians there is no difference 
between poor and rich, high and low, officers and 
opie nog ela chy i irdg ion 
of society, but for the whole human race. Accord- 
ing to the doctrine of Shaka, Buddha is incarnated 
in mountain, river, herb, tree and everything else. 
Even the sacrifice of one’s own life in the interest 
of the doctrine, is commendatory. Sodevoted was 
Shaka, that it was matter of no moment to him to 
jump into fire, for the sake of religion. It is by its 
equity and freedom from humiliation that Buddhism 
has survived for many centuries and exercised its 
the popular mind. However, the 
Ja ist priests of the present day 
strive to maintain their religion th the in- 
fluence of the minority of society. nder such 
circumstances it is almost hopeless for Buddhism 
to “a ariel ‘ 
tt was by encouragement given by hi - 
sonages that Buddhism planted sett “ this 
country. This being the case, under the Tokugawa 
régime the priests frequented the residences of 
artstocrats and thereby gained the confidence of 
the population. This abuse still obtains. The 
priests receive the official rank of &i; shokn 
and sometimes expound the views of yern- 
ment in their preaching. This is not the true 
way of seligrons discipline. \Vhat is worse still is 
that when the priests visit the interior for missionary 
poses, they ask the local istrates to issue 
notices, bidding ee le rok their seg 
are apparently under the impression that, as 
he Genter and its officers have predominant 
influence, it is to its advantage to secure priestly as- 
sistance. This is but a short-sighted view. \Vhen 
once the priesthood seeks external aid, it has to 
repay it in the form of subjection. Thus, it is 
natural that, in return for the aid the functionaries 
ive to the priests, the former should employ the 
ter in the interest of the Government. This 
must be, either directly or indirectly. Indeed, the 
apace might as well be callcd official. It might 
argued that, as the interest of the Government is 
that of the people, there can be no harm in the priests 


and the Government actin ively. But, 
ically, such is not ake case. The rea made 

ior eradicating temporary evils ; and statesmen lay 
t stress upon its necessity ; whilst the ignorant 
islike it. Consequently, political complications 
arise, and the responsibility devolves upon the 
— who expound the views of the Government. 
us, religion is confined to al gino of society; 
and hence the impossibilit maintaining its 
sway permanently. the other hand, Christianity 
is advancing with increasing vigor day by day. 
How do Christ ians build their churches? They 
build them without Government assistance. How 
do their_missionaries carry on their evangelical 
work ? They do it without the assistance of Gov- 
saceett oe ‘The reason why Sprmtianny is 
P ni yer in spite of numcrous 
Difficulties, A Pecause Raine at pai the whole 
human race and not a ion of society. In 
these circumstances, it is but natural that Buddhism 
Patt contest ie Hrriaiescomalg For instance, wre 

mperial y strove to promote, not t 

interest aie whole le bute that of a certain 
portion of society, is rapidly sinking into insignifi- 


cance. same can be said of Buddhism. We 
recommend the above to the perusal of the 
religious classes in this country. 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
fe ee ie one 
FREIGHTS. 

For New York vid Suez Canal, the steamships 
Glenavon and Mosser sail to-day the former viA 
Amoy, the latter calling at Hongkong; the 
berth is now left in possession of the steamships 
Pembrokeshire, Lord of the Isles and Benvenue. 
For London, vid ports, the steamship Radnorshire 
has just been circulated, and is reported fully 
engaged. The German barque Ada Stott has 
left for Kobe to load rice for Melbourne, and the 
American barque Guy C. Goss has accepted 
a charter for San Francisco with overland teas. 
Coasting employment continues scarce except for 
steamers from Nagasaki to Hongkong ; from New- 
chang and Chefoo there is a little more enquiry 
but with only slightly improved rates. 


CHESS PROBLEM. 
eS SS a ae 
From the Westminster Papers. 


By R. W. Jouwrsoy. 
BLACK. 












WHITE. P 
White to play and mate in 3 moves. 
Solution to Chess Problem of 26th May an End Game from the 


ARRIVALS. 








Chess Player's Chronicle. Arabic, British steamer, 2,787, W. G. Pearne, 27th 
© 9 ‘ -thnee ba Maye Hongeong 21st May, Mails and Gene- 
, b—K. to Kt. o. 2.—Anything. ral.—O. & O. S.S. Co. 
+ accordl 1—=R. to Q. Bch. Mensaleh, French steamer, 1,273, epee 27th 
a.—K. takes R. and the rest as above. May,—Hongkong 20th May, Mails Gene- 
Correct solution received from “ Tia.” ral.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 
Pearl, American bark, 536, R. Howes, 28th May, 
METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. —N. i 20th May, Coals.—Jardine, 
pm eimenipaly Matheson & Co. 


For Weex Beoinnina Fripay, May 25TH 1383. 
Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hong6, Tokiyo, Japan. 


Oscar Mooyer, German barque, H. Johnsen, 29th 
May,—-Takao toth May, 8,150 bags Sugar and 
200 bags Turmeric. inese. 











. : é . Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 447, Matsu- 
- : i og ¢ ¢ | “Winote, 27th,‘ May,—Yokkaichi, * General. 
Rae LEE ee 100 Mitsu Bishi M. sé Co. 
! $+ —_1—_ Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. F. 
[_—-— — — +—_ + Christensen, Pat »—Kobe 25th May, 
hi y 
> —_+—_ +} 9s General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 
“ : ES I See a SE Curagoa, British corvette, 14 guns, 2,540-H.P., 
E fp — I EF 2,380, Captain Anstruther, 3oth May,—Hong- 
H »” seh Se SE SR Ld | kong 20th May. 
3 a oT] 2 || Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 670, F. J. Brown, 
SS ee ee ee ee 5 oth Mad eV ekkaichn General.—Kiyodo 
eS fees Bs 85 nyu Kwaisha. 
i—— A =| =|| Kworio Maru, Japanese steamer, 617, G. Withers, 
NSE 0 ee eee wee ee! Lee ay : goth May,—Yokkaichi 29th May, General.— 
. - +——__}——__f —_} foe Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 
: SS Ted ReScase eee area $|| Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, J. Wynn, 
SS Fonte as Fintodate wt Opinohama 80h 
a wy | Seek a Bee eee, 5 lay, General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 
st z Tsuruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 880, Dithlefsen, 
[or F goth May. Kobe 28th May, General.-—Mitsu 
SSR VES lee 4 i ES BS EE ee 
py RGkese oS om Ge Re (em i = Bishi M. S.S. Co. 
H 1d a a Se "3| | Velocity, British barque, sor, Martin, goth May,— 
® ao ae ee ee eee 3 akao, Sugar.—Chinese. 
E Pe — FI 5 || Lord of the Isles, British steamer, 1,586, Felgate, 
| a! Sy oo oo fa ant May,—Kobe, Ballast.—Smith, Baker & 
ze Ve Pe oO. 
= ee ST 3 Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,146, R. Swain, 
zis Sereed See 4 Ge Se) cI gist May.—Shanghai 23rd May and is 
: 60 t May d Sat 4 
[(—————_————_ 3 Mails and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 
_—— Centaur, German barque, 468, Offerson, 31st 
ay Ae Se oo oy eS ss May,—Nagasaki 24th May, Coals.—H. 
pf Na MacArthur. 
_ Grecian, American ship, 1,621, A. H. Dunbar, rst 
—— } —_ oe York ist January, Kerosene.— 
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DEPARTURES. 
Benledi, British steamer, 1,000, 








RAINY CLEAR 





- Ross, 27th 


ee ee minimum thermometers. May,—Kobe, General.—Mourilyan, Heimann 
= represents vi of wind. & Co. 


—_—_ OO __peercern of humidity. 
ae barometer is reduced to the Sceaning peiat oud to the level 
sea. 

* Rain in Inches. t¢ Direction of Wind. 2% Weather. 

Maximum velocity of wiods6.7 miles per hour at noon. 

The highest reading of the barometer of the week was 30.014 
inches on Thursday at 6a.m., and the lowest was 29.171 inches 
on Sunday at 6 p.m. 

The hi temperature for the week was 78.9 on Wednesday, 
and the rest was 53.00n Friday. The maximam and mini- 
mam for the corresponding week of last year were 78.3 and 
$2.0 respectively. 

The total amount of rain for the week was -669 inches, against 
*§83 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 


Coptic, British steamer, 2,787, Kidley, 27th May,— 
ee Mails and Gencral.—O. & O. Us. 
o. 


Akitsushima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,146, J. 
Frahm, 28th May,—Nagasaki, General.— 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, R. N. Walker, 
28th May,—Hakodate, Mails and General.— 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 
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Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 448, Matsu- 
moto, 28th May,—Yokkaichi, General.—Mitsu 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Wakanoura Maru, — steamer, 1,343, A. F. 
Christensen, 28th May,—Kobe, Mails and 
General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Genkai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1.084, G. W. 
Conner, 30th May,—Shanghai and ports, Mails 
and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Kworio Maru, Japanese steamer, 617, G. Withers, 
30th May,—Yokkaichi, General.— Mitsu Bishi 
M. S.S. Co. 

Ada Stott, German barque, , Ed. Bruss, 31st 
May,—Kobe, Ballast—Walsh, Hall & Co. 

Arabic, British steamer, 2,787, W. G. Pearne, 31 
May, Francisco, Mails and General.— 
O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Horai Maru, Japanese steamer, 407, 31st May,— 
Hakodate, Gencral.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Tsuruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 517, Dithlefsen, 
ast - agate General.—Mitsu Bishi M. 


Kiushiu Maru, Japanese steamer, 690, P. G. Franke, 
Ist ean ns General.— Mitsu Bishi 

M. S.S. Co. 
Tokai Maru, Japanese steamer, 652, Carrew, 1st 
une,—Kobe, General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. 





PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVED. 

Per British steamer Arabic, from Hon, _ 
Mr. and Mrs. C. Vincent Smith, Lieutenant F. S. 
Hotchkins, U.S.N., Captain J. W. Conner, Sur- 

H. Bradford, and Mr. Austin in cabin. 
‘or San Francisco: Messrs. D. M. Forbes and H. 
de Courcy Forbes in cabin. 

Per Ja steamer Taganoura Maru, from 
Yokkaichi :—105 Japanese. 

Per Ja steamer Wakanoura Maru, from 
bse :—Mrs. Serenétas ta D. Ashton, and 7 
apanese in cabin; and 1 apanese in stecra: 

Ber French steamer Mensaich, from Hong. 
kong:—Mrs. Desteral, 
Shimotsu in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, from Shang- 
hai and ports :—Mr. Ono and child, Rev. H. ]. 
Foss, General Kunaga, Messrs. R. A! Robertson, 
J. Marians, L. Wertheimber, D. R. Levonskey, 
Okoshi, Suga, Matsumoto, Yana, Kobayashi, 
Kunaga Jun, Horikoshi, Kitahara, Yakusa, Hara, 
Kobayashi, Kondo, Toda, Inaka, Shinto and 
_——~ in cabin; and 2 gen Chinese 
and 233 Japanese in st . For San Francisco: 
Miss K Je Brown, Messrs P. W. Anton, and R. S. 
Head in cabin. 

Per British steamer Lord of the Isles, from Kobe: 
59 Japanese. 


Messrs. Futaza, and 


DEPARTED. 


Per British steamer Kashgar, for Hongkong via 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Sir R. T. Rennie aad ser- 
vant, Captain and Mrs. Barclay, W. G. Blegard 
and servant, Mrs. Sagel and child, Mrs. Fill, 
Messrs. E. W. Haswell, Genart, F. ay 
S. Alexander, Lempritre, and Tsuda in cabin; 
and 6 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Genkai Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports:—His Excellency Matsukata, Go- 
vernor Senda, Mr. and Mrs. Yokoyama, Mrs. 
Middleton, Mrs. Sakaki, Master Alexander Mid- 
dieton, Captain J. W. Conner, Baron Von Ledtwitz, 
Messrs. F. Da Reynoso Afae, ynaud, 
Roustan, J. Bailey, C. S' » Hansel, O. Sheelds, 
Kato, Yokose, Namiki, Kusaka, T. Takahashi, 
Ikai, Yoshikawa, Sakurai, Midzuo, Sckine and 
Hara in cabin. 

Per British steamer Arabic, for San Francisco:-— 
Miss K. Brown, Lieut.-Colonel H. S. Palmer, R.E., 
Messrs. P. W. Anton, IF. H. O. Wilson, and Franz 
Hopp in cabin; and 4 Europeans and 175 Chinese 
in steeraze. For New York: Dr. G. M. MacDo- 
nald, Messrs. R. L. Head, Robert Harris, A. 
Swingler, G. Suchira, A. Argenti, J. W. Book- 
walter, and valet in cabin. For London: Mr. 
and Mrs. Edmund Sharp, Dr. C. Clouth, Messrs. 
H. MacKenzie, T. W. Maberaed: and Paul Van 
Rath in cabin. For Liverpool: Messrs. T. Tesche- 
maker, and W. Ramsay, in cabin. For Bremem: 
Mr. W. Jansenn in cabin. 


Original from 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


June 2, 1883.] 
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CARGOES. 


Per British steamer Kashgar, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Silk, for London, 108 bales. 
Per French steamer Afensaleh, from Hongkong : 
Sugar, 6,000 piculs; General, 597 packages. 
Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, from Shang- 
hai and ports :—Treasure, $46,700.00. 
for Shang- 


Per Japanese steamer Genkai Maru, 
Per British steamer Arabic, for San Francisco:— 


















hai and ports :—Treasure, $11 5,600. 
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REPORTS. 

The British steamer Arabic, Captain 
Pearne, 
with Barometer 59.22 to Oo-sima; thence to port 
strong westerly gale and heavy swell. 

The French steamer Mensaleh, Captain Homery, 


W. G. 
having experienced fine weather 


reports having experienced fine weather to Oo- 
sima; thence to port strong westerly gale and 
heavy swell. 
The jprenese steamer Wakanoura Marn, Ca 
tain A. F. Christensen, reports having left Kobe 
.m., and experienced 
thick rainy weather 


on the 25th ultimo, at 6.22 

strong southerly winds an 

with heavy swell; on the 26th, at 6.15 a.m. anchored 
at Oo-sima with barometer 29.10, and left 3.40 p.m. 
on the same day with.a strong W.S.W. gale and 
heavy swell to Rock Island ; thence to port strong 
S.W. gale; arrived at 2.40 p.m. on the 27th ultimo. 
P: steamship Coptic off Vries Island at 11.20 
a.m. on the same day. 

The Japanese steamer Tokio Marx, Captain R. 
Swain, reports having left Shanghai on the 2 
May, at noon, with light variable winds and fine 
weather and arrived at Nagasaki on the 25th, at 
S§ a.m. Left that port on same day, at midnight 
with light breeze and fine weather and arrived at 
Kobe on the 27th, at 4,30 p.m. Left the latter 
port with variable winds and fine weather and 
arrived at Yokohama on the 31st May, at 4 a.m. 





SHIPPING IN YOKOHAMA. 


STEANERS. 
Glenavon, British steamer, 1,935, Donaldson, 17th 
May,—Shanghai 1 th May, General.—Jar- 
dine, Matheson & 
Lord of the Isles, British steamer, 1,586, Felgate, 
Rist May,—Kobe, Ballast.—Smith, Baker & 


Mensaleh, French steamer, 1,273, Homery, 27th 
May,—Hongkong 2nth May, Mails and Gene- 
ral.—Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Mosser, British steamer, 1,325, Longley, 21st 
May.—Kobe, Ballast.—Smith, Baker & Co. 

Pembrokeshire, British steamer, 1,717, Rickard, 
igh May,—Hongkong 7th, and Nagasaki 
tath May, General damson, Bell & C . 

Tanais, French steamer, 1,735, Drujon, 13th May, 
—Hongkong 6th May, Mails and General.— 
Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,146, R. Swain, 

1st May,—Shanghai 23rd May and 
Mails and General Miu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 
MEN-OF-WAR, 

Curagoa, British corvette, 14 guns, 2,540-H.P. 
2,380, Captain Anstruther, oh May,—Hong- 
kong 20th May. 

Kongo Kan, Japanese corvette, 13 guns, 1,431, 
Captain Ae 22nd May.— Yokosuka. 

Leipsig, German corvette, 20 guns, 3,200-H.P., 
3,000, Captain Herbig, 22nd May,—-Honolulu. 


Go 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
—_——_¢—______ 
IMPORTS. 


There has been a very small business done 
during the week, sales reported of Yarn being 
under 400 bales, and prices generally are weaker. 
The transactions in Shirtings have been but trifling 
at unchanged prices. Moussclines have been dealt 
in to a considerable extent. Other Goods call for 
no special remark. Woollens gencrally are neg- 
lected ; and there is but little doing in Metals. 

COTTON YARNS. 


PER PRUE. 
Nos. 16 to24,Common to Medium-  - 825.2 to 28.2, 
Nos. 16 to 24, Good to Best- e peepee 
Bombay, No. 20, Good to Best - - 25-50 to 28.25 
Nos. 28 to 32,CommuntoMedium- - 31.25 to 32.25 
Nos. 28 to 32, Good to Best - © = $3.00 to 35.00 
Nos. 38to42 = = ee + (35.25 t0 37-2 
COTTON PIECE GOODS. 
rer rece. 
Grey Shirtings—8}1, 38] to 39inches - $1. to 2.15 
i ete ce to 45 inches - 1B7h to 24h 
T. Cloth—7i, 24 Zinches- + £45 to 1.55 
Indigo Shirting—i2 4tinches + 1.55 to 1.67} 
Prints—Assorted, inches - 3.10 to2 
Cotton Italians ‘and Sateens Black, 32 perma 
- - . - - - to 
Teckey Rese-wa to 2}B, 24 yards, 30 ane 
- 5s ee Ce Beg to 8.35 
Turkey Reds—2} to 22B, 24 yards, 30 
Torkey Rede—3W, 24 yarda go inches | 135 {2 65 
Velvets—Black, 35 azinches = 5.90 to6.70 
Victoria Lawns, 12 42-3 inches - 0.72] to 0.So 
Taffachelas, 13 43inches - = - 1.75 to 2.07} 
‘ WOOLLENS. 
in Orleans, 40-42 yards, 32 inches - $3.80 to 5.2: 
Fi ured Orleans, apt! yards, ti ee tues 
1 . 30 30 inches - © 0.18 to 0.29} 
Mousselines de Laines rape, 24 yards, 
30% - 2 oe = 0.14} to 0.15} 
Mousselines de Laines—Itajime, 24 
goi - = 2 © 0,28§ to0.36 
Mouseelines de _ Laines—Yuzen, 24 
30 - .t 5 # O30 to0.375 
Ss, 54E S6inches - 0.30 to 0.40 
Cloths—Pre: 54@ 56 - 0.40 to 0.50 
Clothe—Union, 54 @ S6 inches ~~ Ojo too0.55 
Blankets—Scariet Greea, 6 to sh, 
perBi- - - 2 © 035 to 0.60 
IRON, 
VER PICtL. 
Flat Bars,}inch- - - - ~- $2.60 to2.90 
Fut Bes faa. - 2 eepe to 3.05 
Round and square up tofinch - - 2.95 to 3.05 
Nailrod, assorted- = = =e 2.35 to 2.50 
Nailrod, small size - - - . 2.85 to 3.05 
KEROSENE. 


Sales during the past week have been limited to 


$,000 cases Devoe at $1.79, and 5,000 Comet at 


$1.69. Deliveries amount to 14,000 cases. The 
Grecian arcived yesterday with 58,511 cases, thus 
increasing our Stock to some 579,000 cases un- 


delivered oil. 

PER Case. 
Devoe - = ° - ° - $1.75 tos. 
Other brands - 2s 4 ones tory 


SUGAR. 
Several cargocs having arrived, the late rise in 
Brown Formosa has not been maintained, and 


large lots have changed hands at 4.27}. White 
descriptions are firm at quotations, but buyers are 


holding off in anticipation of a decline. 





PER PICcL. 
White,No.1- = = + - «$850 to 
White, No.2-  - - - «2. « 12 to 8.50 
White,No.3- + + 2 | « 7-25 to 8.0o 
White,No.g- 0 - 2 2 © « 6.25 to 6.73 
White,No.5- - + + + ~ 5.35 to 5.50 
Brown Formosa - - - = «© 427 t0 4.30 
EXPORTS. 
SILK. 


the week are registered as 155 piculs. In point 
of fact much larger settlements have been nomi- 
nally made, but rejections have been excep- 


gle 
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rr 
| tionally large. Stock of Old Sitk is reduced to 


1,000 piculs, the quality being very mixed and in- 
ferior. There would undoubtedly be a fair steady 
demand for really good Silk, if any such were to 
be found. Total export to date is 27,298 bales 
(not including the outgoing French Mail steamer 
Tanais) against 19,789 to same date last year. 
Attention generally is now concentrated on the 
New Crop. The weather has been good, and 
cheering reports come in from all provinces. The 
scason promises to be a fortnight late, but in 
Koshiu province (where this year the worms are 
in a comparatively forward state), new cocoons 
are looked for in a week from now. So far all goes 
well ; and the native dealers anticipate a good and 
plentiful supply for the coming season. 


Hanks—No.tandz-  - - - ~- None 
Hanks—No.2 - - - - - « Nowe 
Hanks—No. 2} - - . tf = = R480 to 
Hanke—No3 and Ieferior- - - - 430to 
Filateres—E - = + + «© G650to 660 
Filateres—No.3,10to13- + =e 630 to 640 
Filatures—No.1,14t016-  - - « G2z5 to 635 
Filateres—No.2-  - 2 - | 590 to 600 
Kakedas—Extra- - - - - « ~ None 
Kakedas—No.1- - - - - + 590 to600 
Kakedasa—-No.2 - - - = S60 to 570 
sro Barer - 2£= © 2© « pradedirs 
Hamatsky—1 2e- - - - - 450 to 
Hamatsky—3 and Inferior- - - - 330to 420 


Rather more activity has prevailed during the 
past week, resulting in the transfer of 13,770 piculs 
at prices on the whole, perhaps, a shade lower 
than those quoted below. Settlements here and 
at Kobe are 54,624 piculs against 83,842 piculs 
at the corresponding date last year. Total ar- 
rivals are 48,341 piculs against 69,258 piculs in 
1882. Stock, 7,300 piculs. The steamships Gle- 
wavon and Mosser leave to-day for China ports 
and Suez Canal, to be followed by the steamships 
Lord of the Isles and Pembrokeshire, about the 
middle of June, rate of freight being at 70 shillings 
per ton of 40 cubic feet. The American Barque 
Guy C. Goss is circulated to take freight overland, 
vid San Francisco, at 2 cents per Ib. gross through 
Bill of Lading, and is promised to be despatched 
about the 20th June. 





Common - - shale aaa - . 
{ord Common’ eS te er cs 

um = = © © © © fe 
Good Medium - - - - Be pede 
ims + le - + = © asto 
re tt i gee 
Choice - - - - 2 -« = gt toss 
Choicost - - 2 ele 36 & up'ds 

EXCHANGE. 


A fair business has been done both in Private 


and Bank paper during the week, and rates close 
firm at the following quotations :— 


Sterling—Dank Bilsondemand - - - 3' 
Sontog— Beak « month sett, - - ot 
Stcrling—Private 6 monthe’ sight- = 7 
On : aight = 





KINSATSU QUOTATIONS. 

The following table shows the rate of the day, 
and the fluctuation during the past week :— 
Monday, May 28th 
Trade in this staple is not brisk. Settlements for| Tuesday, May agth ........ 


or erecesccccccccccscccccs 






Wednesday, May 3oth 
Thursday, May 31st .. 
Friday, June ist ..... 
Saturday, June 2nd 
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a 
NOW REA DY., IMPORTANT NOTICE. | THE CHRYSANTHEMUM, 


THE a ! GALL CAPITALISTS, wishing to establish 
“SEN dl MO N; ; a business, should sec if there is an open- 
One Thousand Chinese Characters which occur ing for a Mincral Water Manufactory in their } 





A Montury Macazink RELATING OF JAPAN AND 
THE Far East. 











most frequently in Japanese Literature, District. All information and recipes for ad HIS MAGAZINE has been excarcep and 
NEW and Practical Method for Students | purpose of making Lemonade, Soda Water, &c., | ENTRIELY REMODELLED, and several Writers 

of a aes WHITE. is given, previous knowledge is not necessary. | of acknowledged ability have been added to the 
|The demand for these drinks is so much on the / ist of Contributors. A LARGE CIRCULATION is 

Part I.—The 214 Radicals. increase in all parts of the world, that the outlay | guaranteed, and, as a New Scale of charges for 


Part II.—1088 Characters of Constant Occur- {for the machinery in all cases leads to a pro- | Advertisements has been devised at a low rate, 
Part III Reading Exercises. | fitable and safe business. Catalogue forwarded | Tue CurysaxTHexux offers unusual facilities to 
Part 1V.—Index to the Characters in Part II. ; Fee, on application to { Advertisers. For Terms, application should be 

BARNET & FOSTER, Engineers, | made to the Maxacen, at the Office of the Yapan 


PRICE—$8z2.50. es : 
KELLY & Co., 28, Main Street, YOKOHAMA. 23¢, Forston Street, London, N. Mail, 72, Main Street, Yokohama. 
Yokohama, May 26th, 1883. May rst, 1883. | May 1st, 1883. 








OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Gold 
OSEPH GII.LOTT'S STEEL PENS. Medal, 
OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Paris, 





OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. 1878. 


BR : 
acfarlane’s Castings. 
Plain and Ornamental for Rain Water and Building purposes. 
Railings, | Standards, Fountains, Verandahs, 


May rst, 1883. 

















Gates, W.H.Basins, Lamps, Covered Ways, fh 
Balconies, Urinals, Spandrils, a TE PERFU MERY;, 
Panels, Closets, Columns, mservatories, Bj sslebretod for nearty a contery past ts of th English 
Stairs, Dust Bins, Windows, Structures. : eh ta hook koh 7 
DECORATIVE TREATMENT BY PAINTING AND GILDING. rwe cava Seana A nt toe or pier : 
FIRST ASS AW : ATKINSON’S CHOICE PERFUMES FOR ® 
INTERNATIONAL ANITARY EXHIBITION. : THE HANDKERCHIEF. 
Tllastrated Catalogue, Price List, and Estimates on application. Mw reeng ky tote 
WALTER MACFARLANE & CO. GLASGOW. ie other odours, of the finest quality ealy. Te 
Architectural, Sanitary and General Ironfounders. : _ ATKINSON'S FLORIDA | WATER, 
W: Dy @ most 
OEACIOMS Emm ers tee | "ATKINSON'S 3. QUININE Hi HAR _ LOTION, 


vary Ptreshing Wash which stimelates in to a healthy ‘ 
ATKINSON'S 
ETHEREAL ESSENCE OF LAVENDER, 
& powerfel Perfame distilled from the Snest Sowers. 


ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOILET VINEGAR, ’ 

Ho mew and ta Tollst soommpsnimest, onl most 
A Perfame for the Handkerchief. 2 
ee pre ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOOTH PASTE, ‘ 
a Se cbtained' of a. dealer te ey ed Os 

manalactarers . 
J- & B. ATEINBSBON, 
94, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


PRICE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION, 


GAC RION.— Mears. J. Zag £ ATKINSON menefectare # 

and the best quality caly. Purchasers are 
fe labelled with the firm’ we arate tng that each article [Bf 
ROS © Golden Lyre.” ‘3 Trade Mark, a Rose” ca a ie 


am di 4 
. MEDALA | s 
” AWARDED < 











Printed and “Publis! ied. foc ‘the PROPRIETOR, at 72, M. 
Settlement, by James Evtacotr Beate, of No. a See : 
‘okohama.—SaTvuapay, June 3, 1883. 
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“ FAIS CE QUE DOIS: ADVIENNE QUE POURRA !"” 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “ JAPAN 
Weexty Matt,” must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. It is particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payable to same ; and that literary 
contributions be addressed to the Error. 





Yoxrouama: Saturpay, Juxg ots, 1883. 





DEATH. 
=o No. 41 Tsukiji Tokiyo, on the Sth inst. Captain Davip 
OTT. 


WEEKLY NOTES. 


Tue scheme of the new Offcial Gaselfe has 
been announced with a degree of precision 
which warrants us in regarding the intelligence 
as trustworthy. The subjects to be published are 
said to be ; Imperial Decrees and official notices 
of whatever nature ; matters relating to Imperial 
progresses ; movements of troops and ships of 
war ; educational and scientific reports ; informa- 
tion bearing upon agriculture, commerce or 
mining, and translations from foreign journals. 
The vernacular press express great satisfaction at 
the prospect. They think that the Gase/fe will 
perform a very useful function, namely, that of 
giving authoritative expression to the Govern- 
ment'’s views. They point out, also, with great 
justice, that under the existing regulations much 
matter of public interest cannot find its way into 
print, because some fractional part of it is of such 
a nature that its unauthorized insertion in a 
Newspaper would expose the laticr to serious 
consequences. The editors of the Offetal 
Gaseffe will be able to exercise their judgment 


Go 


in such cases, and a considerable addition will 


intelligence. 
e bd e 

The order of the Rising Sun, fourth class, 
and the corresponding diploma of merit, have 
been conferred on Dr. Baelz, of the Medical 
Department of the Tokiyo Uiniversity. The 
announcement has given universal satisfac- 
tion, as Dr. Baelz’ ability, erudition and remark- 
able success as a medical practitioner, have won 
him the respect and esteem of all classes in 


Japan. : 


News from Tochigi Prefecture speaks of the 
Liberals there as being tormented with such an 
exuberance of energy that they have formed 
althletic associations, the members of which 
engage in certain strange pastimes called ‘‘flag- 
robbing ” and “‘rope-pulling.” The uniform of 
the contending parties consists of tightly fitting 
suits of white cotton, paper helmets, and lamps 
by way of knapsacks, while kerosene-oil tins 
serve as drums, and flutes and conchs as 
musical instruments. The police found some- 
thing so mysterious about the whole affair that 
they stepped in and “‘moved” the association on. 


e*e 


A Notification has been issued by the Finance 
Department, detailing the routine to be observed 
by the Bank of Japan and the National Banks 
in redeeming the latter's bank-notes in accord- 
ance with the amended regulations recently 
enacted. The Notification adds nothing to the 
knowledge we already possess on the subject. 


Rumours of cholera reach us from time to 
time. A case is said to have occurred in Osaka 
on the 2gth ultimo, and three otters are reported 
from Kawaimura in Shidzuoka Prefecture. On 
the whole, however, the epidemic has given 
exceptionally few indications of existence this 
season. 

e be e 

The National Race Club (Japanese) held its 
Spring Meeting at Toyama on the 2nd, 3rd 
and 4th instant. The Emperor was present 
on the third day, but devoted the second to 
witnessing the annual naval boat-races which 
came off on the Sumida river. The clash- 
ing of the two events was due to the fact 
that the races had been postponed a week, 
owing to inclement weather. In Japan all post- 
ponements of such affairs are for seven days, 
as the usyal half-holiday on Saturday and whole 
holiday on Sunday are invariably taken advant- 


gle 


age of. The foreign community of Yokohama is 


days, generally Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 
on the afternoons of which every one of the 
shops is righteously closed. At Toyama the 
Committee took the trouble to have the pro- 
gramme of events printed in English. It was 
sadly mangled English, to be sure, but the 
intention of the act lost nothing of its grace 
because its performance was ungrammatical. It 
would be pleasant to see the Committee of the 
Yokohama Race Club return this courtesy by 
publishing a Japanese book of the races next 
autumn. 


Reports from the interior do not tend to 
lighten the gloomy prospect which we described 
at the beginning of the year. In the cities, 
bankruptcies are said to be constantly increas- 
ing, and from the country come stories of 
thunder-storms, floods and hurricanes to deepen 
the commercial depression. So far the operation 
of preparing the ground for the planting out of 
the young rice has proceeded with fair success, 
though somewhat interrupted by the inclement 
weather of the past week. Indeed, the raw rainy 
days which the early part of this month brcught 
us, and the abnormally low range of the ther- 
mometer, can scarcely fail to entail some losses 
on the agricultural classes. The rice market 
shows a slight improvement—though the higher 
range of prices cannot reasonably be connected 
with the prospects of the new crop—and Govern- 
ment Loan-bonds continue to appreciate slowly 
bat steadily. 


Japanese news from Korea alludes to the 
formal exchange of the ratifications of the 
Shufeldt treaty, which event took place on the 
19th ultimo. It is stated that General Foote 
was not accompanied by any of his own country- 
men on the occasion, and that the only foreigner 
present was his interpreter, Mr. Saito. If this 
be so, it suggests a desire on the General's part 
to manage matters with the least possible cere- 
mony, a spirit which the Koreans will doubtless 
appreciate, though it seems to have caused some 
not unnatural umbrage to the Commander of 
the Chinese troops stationed at Sdul. That 
officer, doubtless, thought that as China had 
played such a prominent part in the prelude, she 
ought also to have been represented at the finale 
of the affair. The Chinese Commander should 
remember, however, that his presence at the 
Korean capital with a force of Chinese braves 
was a feature not contemplated by the framers 
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of the treaty. China's attitude, subsequent to/| Japanese Criminal Legislation which owes so 
the time when she undertook to introduce an] much to his industry and talent. 


American envoy to a treaty-making Power on 
her border, has been of such a nature that her 
interference in the foreign relations of the Her- 
mit Kingdom can no longer be safely invited. 
e . e 

Meantime the Koreans, it is said, are very anxi- 
ous to obtain a competent staff for their Foreign 
Customs, and to that end Herr von Mollendorft 
isreported tohave engaged the services of eighteen 
gentlemen of various nationalities in Shanghai. 
Having regard to the precarious nature of the 
employment, and the very uncertain tradal pro- 
spects of the peninsula, it is hinted that candi- 
dates for the new service did not present 
themselves with overwhelming alacrity. 

e 


ee 
His Imperial Highness Prince Takcehito, 
eldest son of H.I.H. Prince Arisugawa and heir 
presumptive to the throne of Japan, returned 
from his foreign tour on the 6th instant. It will 
be remembered that the Prince left Japan in the 
Tron Duke, in the summer of 1881. He was 
therefore just two years absent from his country. 
His education, previous to his voyage in the 
Iron Duke, in which ship he served as midship- 
man, was carried on at the Imperial Naval 
College in Tokiyo, where his assiduity and 
inteliigence were highly spoken of. After 
a year in the Jron Duke he completed 
his studies at the Royal Naval College, Green- 
wich, finally passing the examination for 
the rank of Lieutenant. The American journals 
report that, during his short stay at New 
York and San Francisco, the Prince showed a 
sound knowledge of both the English and French 
languages, and declared himself an ardent dis- 
ciple of propress. The education which he has 
received offers a strange and pleasing contrast 
to the system hitherto pursued with persons 
of his rank in Japan. At 20 years of age 
he has visited nearly all the civilized countries 
in the world, taken his turn of service on 
board an English man-of-war, graduated at an 
English Naval College, and moved about among 
strangers just as the son of an English noble- 
man would have done. At 50 years of age, 
under the former régime, if he had lived so long, 
he would have known nothing more of the world 
than could be learned from rare glimpses 
through the blinds of a palanquin or the bamboo 
curtain of an alcove. The Prince appears to 
have travelled as Count Sawa. Whether he 
elected to adopt that title, or whether it was in- 
vented for him in the ward-room of the Jron 
Duke, we cannot tell. Princes of a genial un- 
assuming disposition are apt to be “called out 
of their names” by their naval comrades, witness 
the case of the Duc de Penthitvre, who was 
known and addressed as “ Peter” in the Ameri- 
can Navy, ~ 


M. Boissonade de Fontarabie has been ap- 
pointed Commander of the order of the Crown 
of Italy. It must have given this distinguished 
jurist no little satisfaction to read the high 
encomiums pronounced in Europe on the new 


The Amateur Athletic Association of Yoko- 
hama has been resucitated. It celebrated its 
retum to life by holding a mecting on the Cricket 
Ground last Thursday. The event had been 
postponed from the preceding week, so that 
anything like careful training was impossible. 
This may account for the fact that there was 
nothing brilliant about the meeting except its 
success from a social point of view. The win- 
ners were :—Mr. W. B. Thomson (throwing the 
cricket ball) ; Mr. H. Vincent (100 yards flat) ; 
Mr. F. W. Playfair (220 yards flat) ; Mr. Potter 
(long jump); Mr. J. T. Boag (440 yards flat : 
Ladies’ Purse) ; Master Crane (Boys’ race, 100 
yards flat); Mr. P. E. Cameron (half mile fiat) ; 
Messrs. G, Robinson and C. Merriman (Three- 
legged race) ; Mr. P. E. Cameron (one mile 
flat) ; and Mr. F. V. Samuels (consolation). 








EDITORIAL NOTES. 





We publish this week the British Consular 
Trade Report for Hiyogo and Osaka, for the 
year 1882, being the first of the usual annual 
series. The Compiler, Mr. W. A. Woolley, to 
whose industry the document does credit, ex- 
plains that he bases his statements chiefly upon 
the returns prepared by the Hiyogo and Osaka 
General Chamber of Commerce and upon the 
information furnished by several of the foreign 
residents. We notice, however, that he takes his 
figures from the Customs’ Returns. Yet the 
two are sometimes very different. A salient 
instance is the movement of specic during the 
period under review. The total movement, as 
estimated by the Chamber, was nearly eleven 
million dollars, the excess in favor of imports 
being $866,608. The Custom House, on the 
contrary, puts the total movement at a little 
more than six millions, and the excess of im- 
ports at $1,867,524. Mr. Woolley adopts the 
latter figures, but assigns no reason for his 
preference—an omission which is to be regretted. 
The discrepancy between the returns of the 
Custom Houses and those of the Chambers 
of Commerce is always a source of con- 
fusion and perplexity to statisticians in Japan, 
and a useful function of Consular Reports 
would be to act as arbiter between the two 
by means of an appeal to the private records 
of foreign firms. We have no hesitation in 
saying that for painstaking accuracy and range 
of research British Consular Trade Reports 
compare favorably with any documents published 
in the East; but their value would be largely 
enhanced by a full statement of the authorities 
from whence their figures are taken, since it 
cannot be presumed that the Consuls found 
their statistical information on original research. 


e 
e e 


The most noteworthy feature of the year under 
review is the decrease of imports and the in- 
crease of exports. In round numbers, the total 
foreign trade of the two places was 14} million 
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dollars, being three hundred thousand more 
than the total for'1881; while the decrease of 
imports was half a million, and the increase of 
exports, eight hundred thousand. Mr. Woolley 
does not attempt to explain the prime cause of 
these changes, but contents himself with referring 
them to the disturbance caused by the prospect 
of war between Japan and Korea, to currency 
fluctuations, to a lack of demand in the interior, 
and to the large stocks of foreign goods already 
in the market. It is to be regretted that he has 
not gone more fully into a question which con- 
stitutes the most interesting feature of his subject. 


A curious fact brought out by the report is the 
steady decline of what Mr. Woolley calls ‘‘ the 
indirect trade in goods purchased by Japanese 
in Yokohama and imported into Kobe.” The 
dimensions of this trade in 1882 were scarcely a 
moiety of what they were in 1878. Mr. Woolley 


-attributes this decline to the fact that the 


Japanese now find it as cheap to purchase in the 
Hiyogo, as inthe Yokohama, market, an explana- 
tion which is, doubtless, correct. The Kobe 
market at present offers no less facilities to pur- 
chasers than that of Yokohama. In connection 
with this part of the report we observe a discre- 
pancy in figures. Ina table showing the distribu- 
tion of the imports into “‘ indirect,” by Japanese, 
and “direct,” by foreigners, the latter are entered 
as $6,860,000, whereas in the preceding part of 
the report they are given as $6,762,663. The 
probable explanation of the difference is that 
the two sets of figures were obtained from se- 
parate sources, and this bears out the truth of 
our remarks on the advisability of recording 
those sources ‘as far as possible. 
e 
e s 

The import of Kerosene at Kobe, as elsewhere 
in Japan, shows a steady and rapid increase. In 
1882 the number of 10-gallon cases imported 
was 684,697 against 285,032 in 1878. Japanese 
appreciation of this cheap and excellent illu- 
minator offers a curious contrast to Chinese 
indifference. 

é s . s 

At Osaka, tradal conditions during 1882 were 
exactly the reverse of those at Kobe. Exports 
fell off nearly 50 per cent, while imports increased 
more than 30 per cent. The total foreign trade 
during the year was less than two million dollars. 
It is entirely in Chinese hands. 


Sowz time ago it was mentioned, among the 
miscellaneous items of news furnished by the 
vernacular press, that a mecting of silk pro- 
ducers had been convened in Tokiyo, under the 
auspices of the Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce, for the purpose of discussing mea- 
sures calculated to improve the quality and 
quantity of the stapie. The immediate outcome 
of this movement was the formation of a Union 
Silk Association (Sanshi Avyékwai), whose 
Prospectus we publish below. The document is 
ingenious and ingenuous. It professes to dis- 
cover in Japanese antipathy to foreigners—that 
old fashioned antipathy which has long ceased 
to exist—the principal reason why merchandise 
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of an adultcrated and defective nature was 
pawned off upon the early Western settlers, and 
having thus enlisted the latter's sympathy, it 
procecds to explain the rasson détre of the 
Association. For our own part if we were 
asked to describe, in the fewest possible 
words, the object of this new Company's 
existence as gathered from the prospectus, 
we should say—direct trade. To be sure 
“a convenient method of undertaking direct 
export,” was the last of the five subjects sub- 
mitted for the consideration of the mecting 
of producers by, says the prospectus, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Commerce. Having 
regard, however, to the functions which the As- 
sociation proposes to perform, we cannot help 
thinking that these “ subjects for consideration ” 
were arranged on the system of a lady's letter, 
the most important at the end. At all events 
the chief business of the Association is to pro- 
cure and publish information as to the conditions 
of the silk markets abroad, changes of fashion, 
modifications or improvements of silk-manu- 
facturing apparatus, and in short everything 
that concerns the “noble article,” everything 
calculated to render Japanese producers and 
dealers independent of foreign agency. ‘This 
is all very praiseworthy in the abstract. Were 
our own countrymen circumstanced as the Japa- 
nese are, we should like to see them making 
the same struggle to carry on business on their 
own account. But the immediate outlook of 
the struggle is not rosy for either side. The 
prospectus runs thus :— 


The Union Silk Association has lately established 
temporary offices at No. 12, in the fourth ward of 
Ginza, Tokiyo. Its objects will be scen from the fol- 
lowing statement made by the Company :— 


Time flies like an arrow, and our associates may re. 
member that silk was first exported over sea in the 6th 
year of Ansei, when Yokohama was opened to forcign 
commerce. Since then twenty-four years have elapsed, 
and it is worthy of notice that, in the early days of 
the opening of the ports, there was a loud clamour 
throughout the Empire for the seclusion, or for the 
expulsion, of foreigners, and that consequently those 
who were engaged in trade were in danger of their 
lives. Moreover, aliens were regarded as ‘ savages” 
or brutes, and most of the Japanese merchants ap- 
pear to have attempted to sell crude or spurious 
manufactures so : at they might be enabled to 

aire large profits. Indeed they cannot esca 
from the ‘anperatiog of brutal conduct. But hase 
abuses having gradually disappeared in proportion to 
the changes of social conditions, the quality of silk 
has been improved, and the amount of its manufacture 
increased, year by year. Merchants, finding that credit 
is the principal source of commercial prosperity, de- 
termined to combine in a company and adopt 
measures to improve the methods of sericulture. 
From these facts it may be plainly seen that they have 
made remarkable progress as compared with the early 
days of the opening of Yokohama. Yet practical ob- 
servation shows that the abuses to which we haye ad- 
verted in the foregoing lines exist tothis day, andthat the 
formation of companies or the improvement of methods 
employed in the silk industry are confined to certain 
provinces or to a particular portion of the process. 
The operations of the silk manufacturing class have been 
inevitably restricted, and steps for improvement in the 
manufacture were taken with different views. Above all, 
it has been charactcrestic of the silk producers that they 
never endeavoured to familiarize themsclvcs with the 
condition of foreign markets. They have been content 
with the profit made out of the goods which they have 
taken to Vokohaina and sold to foreigners through the 
agency of wholesalemerchants there. What changessilk 
thus sold might undergo, and to what country it went, 
they never attempted to learn. Nor did they perceive 
the necessity of the knowledge of any such particulars. 
Hence we may be allowed to say that it is hardly 
possible for them to compete commercially with forcign- 
ers, although they declare that they will never succumb 
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to the influence of the lattcr. It is not a matter of 


wonder that we have not attained the same position 
as is enjoyed by Italy and France. Such a state of 
things has always been a cause for Jamentation. 

The Agricultural and Commercial Department, find- 
ing that now is the time to adopt some decisive measures 
for the improvement of the silk industry, convened a 
meeting of local manufacturers in the capital to discuss 
various subjects in connection with silk culture. The 
principal subjects of debate submitted to the meeting, 
were the organization of Union Siik Associations, the 
league of local manufacturers, the establishment of 
Silk Inspectors, enforcement of Patent Regulations, 
and the most convenient methods of undertaking 
Cirect export and issuing loans. The decisions of the 
assembly having been reported to the Agricultural and 
Commercial Department, it was arranged that steps 
should first be taken to organize a Union Silk Associa- 
tion, which may be regarded as the fundamental agency 
of the eeinosed improvement. The immediate neces- 
sity of the organization having been generally recog- 
nized, those who take any interest in the work of 
amelioration have determined to devote their energies 
to that end. Now, we have to mention that the princi- 
pal business of this Association is to furnish its members 
with valuable reports and correspondence, or, in other 
words, to distribute among them information of great 
importance obtainable from the silk manufacturing 
class. The members will thus be enabled to have 
an insight into the precise condition of the silk industry. 
In all the producing localities of the Empire, corres- 
pondents will be appointed, with a Committee which 
will be entitled to investigate the operations of the 
local manufacturers as well as to obtain any necessary 
information from them, so that answers may be 

romptly given to the questions of the mem 

ereafter elaborate investigations will be made as to 
where silk is most necded, and what textile fabrics are 
in vogue. Nor shall we neglect to give precise 
accounts of the success or failure of silkworm rearing. 
inventions or improvements in silk-manufacturing 
apparatus, the market value of silk, and such demand 
for wool, cotton, and hemp, as may affect the suppl 
of silk. In short, the Association declares that it will 
devote its utmost powcr to the improvement of the 
silk-industry, so that the manufacturing class may be 
enabled to augment its napploess Experience of the past 
twenty four years shows that silk has occupied the most 
prominent position among the exports of the Empire, 
even in those epochs which were signalized by rudeness 
of manufacture and by the ignorance of our mer- 
chants with regard to the condition of foreign markets. 
Skould improvements be made in such a way as to 
secure uniformity in the quality of silk for the bencfit 
of foreign consumers, there is no doubt that the Empire 
will be enriched by its trade. Such being the case, it 
may be reasonable to say that the present adoption of 
measures for the improvement of the silk industry 
cannot fail to be the germ of the future opulence of 
the country. It is likewise true that the shortest way 
to effect the proposed improvement lies in the proper 
organization proposed by the Association. This is the 
reason why we earnestly strive to encourage the scheme. 
rerine mentioned the objects of the Association, we 
hope that those who are engaged in the silk industry, 
as well as eminent personages who are anxious for t 
national well-being, will not spare any efforts to support 
our organization. It is hardly necessary to say that 
details of management will be given in the ions 
of the Association. 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
16th year of Meiji. 


Tue quantity of copper coins annually struck at 
the Osaka Mint has long been a subject for sur- 
prise. In the returns for 1852 we observe that 
the nominal value of these tokens struck during 
the year amounted to 1,197,977.64 yen. Refer- 
ring to the returns of the English Mint, we find 
that the nominal value of the bronze coin issued 
between 1860 and 1881 _ inclusive, was 
£1,498,012 ; a very tolerable figure, but one 
which gives a yearly average much smaller than 
that for Japan. 


Tur recent impediment to a strict administra- 
tion of justice, growing out of the co-existence 
of many independent tribunals, brings to mind 
a still more embarrassing case which occurred 
several years ago, and which, if we remember 


gle 


rightly, was never adjusted to anybody's satis- 
faction. A house was leased by a French re- 
sident of Yokohama, from its English owner, 
the latter agreeing by the terms of the indenture 
to perform certain repairs. This, it was alleged, 
he failed to do, and a suit for damages was 
brought in the British court. It was, however, 
claimed on behalf of the owner that the lease 
was not valid in English law, and that con- 
sequently no action could hold. This point was 
sustained and the French tenant's petition was 
dismissed, with costs charged to him. He, on 
his side, then determined to withhold payment 
of rent. The Englishman commenced pro- 
ceedings in the French court, but was met by 
the contention that the lease was valid in French 
law, and that as the required repairs had not 
been made, the occupant was not bound to fulfil 
his part of the contract. This point was also 
sustained,—with the peculiar result that, by 
formal judicial decree, both parties were in the 
right, and, at the same time, equally in the 
wrong. And so they undoubtedly were, ac- 
cording to the antagonistic jurisdiction invoked 
by the two litigants. 





As we have once or twice remarked, in all 
comparisons instituted in this vicinity between 
the naval forces of Japan and China, it has 
been the habit to omit consideration of the 
personnclof either service. The gradual increase 
in the numbers of ships belonging to China has 
been carefully noted, apparently with the desire 
to create an impression that Japan will find 
it impossible to compete with such maritime 
strength as her neighbour can now mass at 
any given point. When Shylock said that ships 
are but boards, be sagaciously added that sailors 
are men; and in the management of a war- 
fleet more defends upon men, and their quality, 
than upon the ships engaged. The Japanese 
have long ago given evidence that they know 
how to work their cwn vessels, while no Chinese 
craft has even ventured from port, we believe, 
excepting under foreign control or guidance. 
Nine years since, a small Japanese corvette 
happened to be between a Chinese frigate of 
considerable size and a smaller gunboat, in the 
roadstead of Liangkiao, on the Formosa coast, 
under circumstances which might have developed 
into a condition of extreme unfriendliness ; and 
it was interesting to contrast the demeanour and 
bearing of the different crews. The Japanese 
were kept in strict discipline, but the expression 
of their countenances could not be restrained. 
nor was their conversation among themselves 
very rigorously suppressed. In spite of thei 
numerical inferiority, and the comparative 
weakness of their armament, they were as 
eager for the chance of a fray as if each 
individual sailor had a private cause of 
grievance in the Formosa dispute. Their hostile 
spirit, however, could not be long continued, 
for the meek and deprecatory attitude of 
the Chinese gave it nothing to feed upon. 
Whispering humbleness was their game, for 
officers and men alike. So the Japancse tars 
were obliged to possess their souls in con- 
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temptuous patience, until the time arrived for 
the departure of the dragon squadron, when the 
interchange of a salute became necessary. The 
- utter inability of the Chinese to perform this 
simple ceremony seemed to drive away all 
thoughts but derision from the minds of the 
Japanese. The yellow flag was duly honored by 
twenty-one guns from the corvette “‘ Nishin,” but 
the big frigate bungled over the response in the 
most pitiable way. Six reports were first heard, 
at intervals varying from two to thirty seconds. 
Then came a pause of at least three minutes, 
followed by six more irregular and confused ex- 
plosions, after which ensued a delay so extended 
as toexcite surprise. A boat was actually started 
from the “Nishin” to inquire if an accident 
had occurred, and if help were needed, when six 
more ill-timed detonations burst forth, suc- 
ceeded, in the same lubberly fashion, by the 
final wind up of the remaining discharges. The 
Japanese officer sent to investigate, learned that 
the frigate kept only six cannon cleaned and 
ready for firing, and that the irregularities in 
time were caused by the unskilfulness or want of 
. practice of the gunners. There was nothing but 
laughter for the Chinese navy, after that ; and 
the news that several of the sailors were drowned, 
a few days later, in trying to get ashore at 
Takao, did not increase the esteem of Japanese 
Jacky for the seamen of the Middle Kingdom. 


To tHosz who profess to sincerely believe that 
foreign residents in the country are in no degree 
amenable to Japanese law; that the statutes of 
this empire have no validity as regards their 
acts or their position ; and that only the laws of 
the nation from which they come have any 
bearing upon them, we desire to submit a simple 
interrogatory. 


e 
e e 


We may premise that no one is prepared to 
claim that crime shall go entirely unpunished in 
the Far East; or that any theory of extra- 
territoriality can render a felon exempt from the 
penal action of some law,—whether he be 
Englishman, American, Chinese or Greek. 


e 
e e 


Supross, then, that an English subject is arrested, 
in the interior, or elsewhere, on a charge of 
counterfeiting the currency of this realm. He 
is, of course, taken to the nearest British tribunal, 
tried, and if found guilty, duly punished. 
Now, under what law is he thus proceeded 
against? Nobody will deny that it is under some 
law. But who will undertake to find a British 
law forbidding Englishmen to counterfeit Japa- 
nese money in the empire of Japan? In fact, 
these is no such law. There is a law of Japan 
which deals with the fabricators of false Japanese 
money on this soil, but no such English law. 


e 
® e 


Witt the advocates of the principle that no 
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A TELEGRAM received at H.B.M.’s Legation on 
Friday evening confirmed the news of Sir Harry 
Parkes’ appointment to Peking. As we before 
explained, Sir Thomas Wade's term of service 
does not expire before June 30th, so that Sir 
Harry will probably remain in Japan till after 
that date. Nothing certain is known yet as to 
his successor. Mr. Plunkett seems most pro- 
bable, but Mr. Sidney Locock is also spoken of. 





Recrer is expressed in many quarters at the 
limited time allowed for preparing contributions 
to the international exposition at Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, next autumn. Japanese enterprise is 
often liberal and generally intelligent; but it 
lacks the quality of rapidity, as a rule. Many 
capitalists who would have been glad to exhibit 
at the Boston Fair are deterred by the fear of 
incomplete and imperfect arrangement of their 
wares. There will, however, be a very altrac- 
tive, if not a very extensive, representation from 
this country. Foreign collectors are gathering 
together considerable varicties of useful and 
ornamental products, and several of the leading 
Japanese merchants will offer specimens of the 
articles in which they deal. The First Manu- 
facturing and Trading Co., will send a valuable 
assortment of goods, under the superintendence 
of their President, Mr. Matsuo, who avails him- 
self of this opportunity to visit America. 


A Notirication issued by the Finance Depart- 
ment details the methods to be pursued by the 
National Banks in redceming their notes accord- 
ing to the scheme recently announced. It will 
be seen that the Bank of Japan has some im- 
portant functions to perform in connection with 
the operation. There is, however, one point in 
these new regulations which secms to require 
explanation. Article VI. says that on receipt of 
a report frum the National Banks, showing that 
the prescribed quantity of notes have been with- 
drawn in accordance with the prescribed con- 
ditions, the Treasury shall restore to the Banks 
the public loan-bonds held as security to the 
extent of the notes withdrawn. A calculation 
based on the terms of the Original Notification 
gave the following figures :— 
Interest on reserve of 7,953,320 yen 


at 8.75 per c nt. = 695 


annum; which sum amounts 


in 1§ years to 
Accumu' — of acer pa at same 
rate, on fifteen annual appropria- 
tions of 2.5 per cent. of total note 
Total Value of notes re- 

deemed in 15 years...... 18,789,390 yen. 
Now it is plain that if the loan-bonds which 
are purchased with the annual appropriations 
mentioncd in the second item, instead of remain- 
ing in the Treasury and thus paying interest all 
the time, are to be retumed to the Banks at the 


expiration of each periodical redemption, the 


10,438,590 yen. 


Japanese law is binding upon foreigners be kind | aggregate interest accruing on them—that is to 
enough to work out this little problem, and let|say, the interest available for purposes of re- 


us know the result ? 


demption—will be considerably less than on the 
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former hypothesis. ‘The final result would thus 
be materially affected. The solution of this 
difficulty does not suggest itself. 


We find in the San Francisco Bulletin a 
pleasant article upon Mr. Yanagiya Kentaro, 
formerly the Japanese Consul at that port, and 
now one of the assistant ministers of the Foreign 
Office in Tokio. Special reference is made to 
the well known social views of Mr. Yanagiya, 
and to his liberal opinions respecting the domes- 
tic relations of life. We are not aware whether 
he is desirous to be cited as a public advocate 
of the principles be steadily affirms in private, 
and resolutely adheres to in his own family, but 
as he makes no secret of his convictions we may 
presume he will not object to allusions like 
those of the California newspaper. After all, 
although Mr. Yanagiya’s position is undoubtedly 
in advance of that maintained by his country- 
men generally, it simply accords with the 
common practice in the most enlightened com- 
munities of Europe and America; and while 
he may now have a clearer perception of domes- 
tic ethics than the majority of his fellow-citizens, 
there is good reason for hoping he will not long 
continue to stand so nearly alone as at this mo- 
ment. Japan has always recognized a higher 
law than any other Asiatic country accepts in 
the treatment and appreciation of women, and, 
we have long been convinced that little is needed 
beyond a judicious agitation of the subject to 
bring about certain reforms which would not 
only benefit that half of society immediately con- 
cerned, but would greatly conduce to the welfare 
of the community at large. The people of Japan 
are not so obtuse as to suppose that a nation 
can progress very far when one half of it is 
denied the opportunities and advantages which 
the other half is eager to enjoy,—any more than 
aman can make much headway in his course 
if one Ieg is tied to an immovable post. It is 
true that several attempts in the right direction 
have been made during the past ten years, and 
not a few valuable examples have been set by the 
highest in the land; but what has been done 
bears no comparison to what might and ought 
to be done. The Government has its share of 
obvious duty to perform in restoring the educa- 
tional privileges which were withdrawn from the 
girls of the nation at a time of sudden financial 
embarrassment in 1877. But the independent 
action of men of influence and character, in re- 
gulating their social surroundings with propriety, 
justice and good feeling, is sure to create a 
wholesome impression which, sooner or later, 
must lead to beneficial results. 


Last Sunday was indeed a Gala day in Tokiyo, 
in honor of the Naval Regatta held on the 
Sumida river. The public announcement of 
the attendance of the Emperor (a promise 
tedeemed), and the fineness of the weather, 
were unfailing additional attractions to the 
ample programme of sport provided by the 
Regatta Committee. Yet another, and a sen- 
sational, feature of the day's festivities was 
the torpedo experiments; so that, all things 
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considered, it is not astonishing that the capi- 
tal should have turned out of doors. The 
streets and lanes near the Adzuma-bashi, that 
bridge itself, the banks of the Sumida, were 
literally so encumbered by spectators and jin- 
rikisha as to be virtually impassable for hours, 
while the surface of the river was covered with 
boats and afforded a wonderful coup dail of 
motion, joy and color. The races were con- 
tested with the utmost vigor of stern but good- 
humored rivalry, the toilin straining muscle being 
encouraged and rendered doubly strong by esprit 
de corps and the clamor of partizans. The fétes 
on the Sumida have been often described; but 
they are like the tints and phases of Fuji, ever 


beautiful and ever affording some new object of | office of 


admiration to artist or poet. Here, however, we 
have more to do with the material result of the 
occasion than with the panorama. The men 
of the Fuso-Kwan won three contests: the 
Kongos two: Fujiyamas two: Adsumas 
and Xeibins, and the lads from the Train- 
ing Establishment, one for each crew. Among 
the less serious, or wholly comic, competi- 
tions, walking the greasy pole elicited in 
Tokiyo, as it does in Greenwich, the most 
boisterous fun and the loudest laughter and 
applause. Mankind will cverywhere applaud 
adventurous and rash attempts to achieve 
Fame, even when the ungrateful divinity 
tumbles her votaries into the water. We 
regret to read that, in this not very dangerous 
or heroic pastime, one of the sailors was 
drowned, being taken with cramps and sinking 
before he could be rescued. Another accident 
was the fall of a marquee resulting in contusion 
and other injury—it is said—to several visitors. 
But these misadventures did not affect the enjoy- 
ment of the unhurt thousands assembled, who 
indeed for the most part were ignorant of 
their occurrence. During the intervals between 
the contests the Naval Band played. Owners 
of boats and tea-houses must have reaped large 
profits, which, be sure, their happy clientelle did 
not begrudge them. 


Tue New York Nation, speaking of Mr. J. R. 
Black's ‘ Young Japan,’ which has lately been 
republished by Messrs Baker, Pratt & Co. of 
that city, says :— 

“To the dignity of hi 
printed volums of rearly one - 
pretension. ions of the work consist of extracts, 
some of which are quite long, from Alcock, Oliphant, 
Mitford, the British Blue Books, and one American author, 
Mr. E. H. House. Most of the remainder is a rearrange- 
ment of the voluminous matter cullected by the author from 
the newspapers of which he was fi ly editor. These 
were the Japan Herald, the Fapan Gasette, and the Far 
East ie monthly magazine, illustrated with photographs, 

ubli at Yokohama), a: e Nishin Shinjishi (Dai 

ished at Yokohama), and the Nishi: ie (Daily 
Newspaper), owned and edited by him in This 
latter was the first newspaper “‘ mortny of the name”’ publi- 
shed in the Japanese language. Its freedom of thou 
soon brought the rietor into contact with the Mii "s 
Government. A Ee cunning officers, by a sharp game of 
heathenish trickery (which, in method, bears a ole alr i 
resemblance to some of the wrecking operations of New Yor 
financi:rs ), ‘‘ transferred ’’ the plant and paper, so that it is 
now an “ official ’’ in. This turn of fortune was a killing 
blow to the former owner; and though he lived several years 
afterward, engaging in various precarious enterprises of 
journalism in China and Japan, his loss of health and 
fat piness dated from his failure in Tdkid. 

One wonders, first and last, what is the reason for the 


» this book—in two well- 
“makes no 


existence of these portly volumes, costing an eagle, since 
almost all their matter, even to details, is already accessible 
in the books wich now fill the overburdened shelves in the 
library of works on Japan. The book in its present form 


Go 


will be read almost exclusively by old residents in the treaty 
ports, but hardly by the general public. Their substance 
could have easily been presented in a duodccimo, to the ad- 
vantage of the buyer's purse and the reader's mind. The 


Pa he of 

a large correction for 
can see very 3 : 
Rutherford Alcock, Sir Harry Parkes, and the Foreign Office 
in London, which 7 possi 
The tone of the books impresses one with the idca that 
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narration 1s simple, clear, and garrulous, and needs 
i parallax, since British eyes 
much of justification in the policy of Sir 


80 Japanese or American can ibly - 
tr. 
Black had the fear of his countrymen, especially the official 
opel ana lado plore gros 
on Japanese subjects were his especi: 3 of, to sta 
idly, such un-British notions seemed to him usorthodox 


sero! 

ly of the nature of the author in 
many curious features. A warm-hearted man, a rover 
from his native heather in many parts of the earth, a musi- 
cian and singer, a » & jou and at last a 
writer of he in everything and excellent in 
nothing. A man of Paci yes and a . 
sonality, a though not a favorite of fortune, 
he died € in the task of writing ‘Young Japan.’ 
A posthumous index have been by his 
execut 


and i 
fand the book, “‘ printed at the private printing- 
author, No. 16 Yokohama, Japan,”’ ts a good 
Its a “Yokohama 


This brief notice is from the pen of one who 
obviously knows more about the circumstances 
of Mr. J. R. Black’s career and Japan's recent 
history than is generally the case with writers in 
foreign journals. Had it fallen to our duty to 
discuss the spirit which prevails in the pages of 
‘Young Japan’ we should have been disposed 
indeed, to record a somewhat different verdict. 
But then the correction for national parallax 
would have to be applied. It is, noteworthy, by 
the way, that this source of disturbance does 
not exist in the case of Americans. The lens 
through which they view men and things in the 
Orient is perfectly achromatic. They fall into 
no errors, nor have they to struggle with any of 
those besetting prejudices which make up the 
compound called British insularity. It is not 
therefore without considerable diffidence that we 
venture to question the accuracy of Mr. Black's 
reviewer. As a matter of fact, however, the 
proprietor of the Nishin Shinjishi'did not come 
‘into contact with the Mikado’s Government” 
because of his journal's “freedom of thought.” 
He never came into contact with the Mikado’s 
Government at all, until he deliberately flew in 
the face of Japanese law by publishing the 
Bankoku Shimbun, in direct contravention of 
the first clause of the Press Regulations where 
it was laid down that no foreigner should be 
the proprictor or editor of a Japanese newspaper. 
With regard to the ANishin Shinjishi, what 
happened was, that Mr. Black with open eyes 
lent himself to a trick of which he ultimately 
became the principal victim. Between the 
inception of his journalistic enterprise and the 
date of the episode in question, a little host of 
vernacular newspapers had sprung into existence. 
The Government, finding it necessary to subject 
these publications to some restraint, issued a 
code of Press Laws, from the provisions of which 
Mr. Black deemed himself exempted by permis- 
sion obtained two years previously. If his claim 
was valid, the simplest plan for the Government 
would have been to purchase his interest in the 
Nishin Shinjishi. But the story is that a certain 
Mr. Hiroyu, Secretary of the Sa-i#, engaged Mr. 
Black's services as adviser to that institution on 
an agreement terminable at three months notice, 
and then persuaded him—according to Mr. 
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Black's own showing—to remove his name from 
the face of the paper, ‘‘for form's sake,” in 
order to evade the provision of the Japanese 
official code that no emp/lové of the Government 
should engage in any occupation external to his 
official duties. Mr. Black ought to have known 
perfectly well that be could not possibly be 
permitted to combine the functions of editor of a 
vernacular journal with those of a Japanese 
parliamentary adviser. He did not know, 
however, or at least would not know. 
ceased to be the proprietor of the Niskin 
Skhinjishi, and soon afterwards received his congé 
from the Sa-in. . It was a tricky business on 
both sides, if we accept Mr. Black’s account, 
and the Japanese version has never been given 
to the world. But it did not justify Mr. Black 
in betaking himself to the foreign Concession 
and there, in defiance of Japanese law, publishing 
the Baxkoku Shimbun. He had already shown 
that he did not hesitate to take a step which 
involved an evasion of rules binding upon all 
officials of the service he had just entered. He 
now showed his utter contempt for Japanese 
municipal law by deliberately flouting it. His 
new venture was short-lived. Seven days after 
its first appearance the Bazkoku Shimbun was 
suppressed. Mr. Black carried his grievance to 
the British Minister, but Sir Harry Parkes 
refused to take a step which would have been a 
radically unjust and unwarrantable interference 
with the sovereign rights of a friendly Govern- 
ment. So the Bankoku Shimbun died, and 
with it perished every prospect of a similar un- 
dertaking in the future. Had Mr. Black's views 
of right and wrong been cast in an ordinary 


So he 


mould, he would have mourned his fiasco in 


silence. He did nothing of the sort. Arbitra- 
rily appraising the net revenue derivable from a 
newspaper such as he had hoped the Bankokn 


Shimbun would become, he calculated the pre- 


sent value of that revenue on the terms of an 
official annunity, and preferred a claim of $65,000 
against the Japanese Government. The grounds 
of this claim were set forth by the claimant in 


an elaborate document of 24 clauses, in the last 


of which he declared that he “took a broad 


stand on his rights as an Englishman, to pub- 
lish anything he liked in any language he 
pleased,” and he remained standing there to the 


end of the chapter. Perhaps it is true that his 


“loss of health and happiness dated from that 
failure,” but if so, it must be admitted that he 
staked his health and happiness on a very pre- 
carious venture. 
e . e 

In the history of foreign relations with Japan 
there is undoubtedly a great deal over which, to 
use the words of Carlyle, ‘‘ moralities not a few 
must shriek aloud.” Let that be frankly ad- 
mitted at once. None are less disposed to deny 
it than Englishmen. Bat it may fairly be ques- 
tioned whether the story has any more discredit- 
able phase than the recriminations which constitute 
its sequel. The commonest justice demands that 
abroad distinction should be drawn between the 
originators of an act of State and the agents who 
are charged with the conduct of its consequences. 






Thus, to take a familiar example, there is no 
longer any doubt that, in undertaking the Opium 
War, England “acted on the assertion of a claim 
go unreasonable and even monstrous that it never 
could have been made upon any nation strong 
enoagh to render its assertion a matter of serious 


responsibility.” Yet neither Sir James Graham 


nor any of those that joined him in challenging 
the policy of the Government in the House of 


Commons, thought of finding the smallest fault 
with the officials who, being charged only with 
the conduct of the war and having no concern 
whatsoever with the cause of its inception, 
simply performed the duties entrusted to them, 


and brought to the performance vigour propor- 


tionate to the errors and outrages committed by 
their opponents. So, too, Napoleon the First 
stirred up a great many international quarrels for 
which his ambition furnished the sole excuse. 
The world consequently called him a variety of 
ugly names, but never showed any inclination to 
inclade his generals in the sentence of condem- 
nation. Exactly similar was Japan's story. We 
had no right to come here at all, or, at Jeast, a 
right based upon such shadowy pretences that 
its forcible assertion was an enormity. But, 
being here, those whose fanction it was to main- 
tain our position had but one course to pursue. 
Sir Rutherford Alcock and Sir Harry Parkes are 
no more to blame for resolutely resisting all 
attempts to drive us out, than Sir Hugh Wheeler 
was for defending the entrenchments at Cawnpore 
against Nana and his mutineers. The Japanesc 
certainly wanted to drive us out. They believed 
in their own social and political institutions at 
least as firmly as we believed in ours, and their 
devotion to the traditions they had inherited 
was quite as strong as any sentiment by which 
Westerns are swayed. Assuredly they had an 
indisputable right to repel us at first, and it 
may even be admitted that they did not forfeit 
that right by signing treaties under duress. 
But of such considerations as these an English 
Minister in Japan could not possibly take any 
account. Western Governments said to their 
people :—“‘ We have made arrangements under 
which you may carry on commerce with Japan, 
if you please, and we guarantee the security of 
your lives and property while carrying on that 
commerce.” Relying on this promise, English- 
men, amongst others, settled at the open ports 
of Japan, and the English Government provided 
the necessary machinery for their protection. 
The management of that machinery was en- 
trusted to such men as Sir R. Alcock and Sir 
H.-Parkes, whose plain duty was to adopt every 
lawful means of guarding their nationals against 
aggression. It was a difficult task, for in those 
early days the Japanese did not distinguish, 
and could not be expected to distinguish, 
between the foreign Governments which had 
created for their people an illegitimate oppor- 
tunity, and the foreign settlers who had taken 
legitimate advantage of that opportunity. There 
were cuttings down, violations of treaties 
and other cognate outrages, so cruel and 
so frequen tthat, whatever may be said of 
Occidental arbitrariness in the beginning, 
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there can be no manner of doubt that, in 
many of the subsequent episodcs, foreigners had 
all, or nearly all, the right on their side. As 
to the statement that Japanese eyes cannot 
possibly see any justification in the policy of 
Sir R. Alcock and Sir Harry Parkes, we have 
only this to say, that sixteen years residence in 
Japan and sixteen years of very intimate associa- 
tion with Japanese of all classes, have never 
made us acquainted with even one Japanese 
who fails to find justification for the policy 
pursued by those officials in the early days of 
this.country's foreign relations. The Japanese 
are quite frank in this matter. They admit 
without reserve that they did their best to get rid 
of us, and they rather admire than condemn the 
obstinacy of our refusul to be got rid of. They 
are shrewd too. For while they see that our 
one indefensible act was our original intrusion— 
an intrusion which they nevertheless regard as 
the most fortunate episode in their national 
history—they see also that the responsibility of 
that act rests, in the first place, with America, 
and that in, the resolute proceedings it entailed, 
America was a participator and an approver. 
How then does it happen that American eyes 
can see no justification in the policy of Sir R. 
Alcock and Sir Harry Parkes? Until very 
recently it was America’s policy no less than 
England's ; and had it not been pursued, we 
doubt very much whether America would be to- 
day in the position to condemn her own acts in 
the past. We are ready to give her the fullest 
credit for being the first to discover that an 
unchanging policy cannot always remain adapted 
to rapidly changing conditions. We set no 
store whatsoever by the invidious pretence 
that if she is more generous than England, 
it is not because her national conscience 
is more sensitive, but because her circum- 
stances are more favorable. But we do protest, 
emphatically protest, against the dishonest 
attempts made by American writers to glorify 
their country at England's expense. Such 
attempts are utterly inconsistent with the lofty 
morality which it is their purpose to assert. The 
United States went hand in hand with Great 
Britain during all the opening years of foreign 
intercourse with Japan. They think now, in- 
deed, that Japan deserves different treatment, 
and they find both pleasure and profit in ac- 
cording her that treatment. But it almost seems 
as though their morality were a fixed quantity, 
which if expended in one direction must be 
economized in another. What they lavish in 
Japan's case they save in England's. It is not 
easy to credit the sincerity of repentance accom- 
panied by acts of obvious injustice. England, 
perhaps, can better afford than Japan to be in- 
different to foreign misrepresentation, but she 
certainly has no less title to fair-play. Let the 
United States receive the fullest applause for 
having becn the first among Western Powers to 
remodel their Oriental policy upon lines of 
equity and humanity, but let American writers 
at the same time remember that, in endeavouring 
to shift to other shoulders their country’s res- 
ponsibility in the past, they are adopting a cer- 
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tain method of overthrowing her newly earncd 
reputation, and of convincing the world that she 
is just as far away from any thought of a really 
disinterested foreign policy as the most ambitious 
of European Powers. 


Japanese reporters are unequalled in the art of 
devising lies with circumstances. The other 
day they supplied to the columns of a Tokiyo 
contemporary a wonderful story about a gentle- 
man who had just expended $20,000 on curios 
in Osaka, and now they have to tell of Mr. Basil 
Hall Chamberlain, of the Naval Department, 
who, according to their account, has devoted 
fifty yen to the purchase of fire-flies in Uji with 
the intension of introducing them into England. 
This little bit of news enables them, to be sure, 
to tack on an admiring account, which is not 
news, of Mr. Chamberlain's remarkable profi- 
ciency in the Japanese language, Tea-Ceremo- 
nials (Cha-no-'u), and the polite art of arranging 
flowers (/kebana), and by this pleasing amalgam 
of truth and fiction they are able to satisfy their 
readers and their conscience at the same time. 





From Osaka a case of “real Cholera” is reported 
as having occurred on the 31st of last month. 
This is not pleasant news, but as it is only 
separated by one miscellaneous item from the 
fire-fly yarn, we may be pardoned if we regard 
it with some mistrust. Not long ago, as our 
readers doubtless remember, an alarm of cholera 
in Tokiyo was given. An old gentleman had 
succumbed to peculiar symptoms and in a 
suspiciously brief number of hours. By the 
time the news reached Yokohama rumour had 
not failed to double the fact by burying his wife 
with him, but the truth is that the good woman 
still survives, and that her husband’s disease is 
by no means identified as cholera. Probably 
the Osaka story may be similarly discounted. 


Souz weeks ago, in speaking of the new postage 
rates of the United States, we incidentally men- 
tioned that the charge for letter carriage in 
Japan is lower than that of any other country, 
—being about seven-tenths of a penny, or one 
cent and two fifths. The Alfa California 
claims, however, that the promised two cent 
stamp of America will be “really the cheapest,” 
because of the “smaller value of money and the 
greater distances,” there. It is quite true that 
the purchasing power of money is much less in 
the United States than in Japan, but the 
“greater distances” should not go for much, 
the immense facilities for transportation, hardly 
any of which are at the command of this Go- 
vernment, more than balancing the account. 
We should be very glad, nevertheless, if the 
rates were in fact identical, for that would mean 
the restoration of the Japanese currency to par. 


It is curious, by the bye, to notice how slight 
the difference of cost is between short and long 
distances, in a country where communications 
are well established. Rowland Hill demon- 
strated, that in England, more than forty years 
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ago, the expense of carrying a letter from 
London to Edinburgh exceeded the expense for 
a single mile by only an infinitesimal fraction of 
a farthing,—the twenty-fifth part, if we remem- 
ber accurately. 


Exctisu public opinion is liable to be confused. 
Modern historians are beginning to find a great 
many instances of such confusion in modem 
English history. Among them will certainly be 
placed the latest story of British administration 
in India. When Lord Ripon’s attempt to pro- 
mote native self-government first attracted atten- 
tion, there was raised an almost unanimous 


shout that the foundations of British rule in| ti 


India were about to be shaken. England has 
won India by the strong hand ; she holds India 
by the strong hand, and any attempt to diminish 
the height of English superiority, any attempt 
to place Indians and Englishmen on the same 
footing, must inevitably tend to weaken the strong 
hand. This was the favorite argument of the 
moment, and we pointed out that whatever support 
it might find i= the. masterful instincts of Eng- 
lishmen, it was diametrically opposed to the 
principles upon which British rule has been 
modelled during the past half century in India. 
The whole tendency of that rule has been to 
prepare India for self-government, and the 
clamour evoked by Lord Ripon’s measure very 
much resembled the voice of the man who, 
knowing that sea-bathing was necessary for his 
health and having taken all the necessary steps 
to procure it, ended by crying out against his 
medical adviser because he found the water 
cold. It is not surprising, therefore, that English 
public opinion is begining to show symptons of 
wavering ; beginning to shift its ground. Some- 
body has discovered that British liberalism is 
growing backwards. Fifty years ago the Con- 
servatives accepted without protest ideas which 
the Liberals of to-day have not even ventured to 
formulate. Fifty years ago Macaulay said :— 


We are told that the time can never come when the natives 
of India can be admitted to high civil ngs torial Ser iores 
We are told that this is the condition on which we our 


subjects benefit—which they are capable of enjoying? 
—no; which it is in our power to confer on them ?—no; but 
which we can confer on them without hazard to the 
tuity of our own domination. . i i 
solemnly protest, as inconsistent alike with sound policy and 
sound morality. . . . 1 feel that for the good of India 
itself the admission of natives to high office must be cffected 


lest we should endanger our 
own is is a doctrine of which | cannot think 
without indignation. Governments, like men, may buy 
eres too eoer inva ae We are free, bo = clined, 
to little purpose if we to any portion of the human 
race an Feat measure of freedom and civilization. . . . 
It may be that the public mind of India may expand under 
our system till it has outgrown that svstem; that by 

rovernment we may educate our subj into a capacity 
for better government, that, having ; eae 

uropean kn: . may in some future age dema 
European institutions. N hether such a day will ever come 
I know not. But never will I attempt to avert or to retard 
it. Whenever it comes it will be the p day in 
English history. To have found a great people sunk in the 
lowest depths of slavery and superstition, to have so ruled 
them as to have made them desirous and capable of all the 
privileges of citizens, would indeed be a title to glory all 
our own. 

Unless we mean to leave the native eal esr to the 
tyranny and insolence of every profligate adventurer who 
may visit the East, we must the European under the 
same power which Icgislates for the Hindoo. No man loves 
political freedom more than I. But a privilege enjoyed by 
a few individuals in the midst of a vast population ought not 
to liom. Itistyranny. . . . - India has 
Suffered enough already from the distinction of castes and 
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from the decply-rooted prejudices which that distinction has 
engendered. God forbid that we Id inflict on her the 
Curse of a new caste, that we should send her a new breed 
of prabeats authorized to treat all the native population as 
patiahs! 


Fifty years ago, too, John Stuart Mill wrote :— 
“If there be a fact to which all experience testi iti 
that pea a cuaniry holds another in jection, tne tad 
duals of the ruling people who resort to foreign 


in 
to make their fortunes are of all others those who most wat 


i 


These clear-voiced sayings of her greatest 
sages England is now beginning to recall, and to 
contrast them with “the seditious menaces” of 
the settlers whom Mill describes as standing in 
most need of powerful restraint and Macaulay 
christens a “new breed of Brahmins.” Nothing 
more is now heard of “the strong hand;” 
nothing more of the necessity of maintaining a 
masterful demeanour at whatever sacrifice of 
abstract principles. The cry is now, not that 
Lord Ripon is radically wrong, but that he wants 
to go too fast. If he sows the good seed with 
too liberal a hand, that which has already 
sprouted will be “choked by the unwholesome 
growth of his wasteful scattering.” England's 
readiness to divest herself of her authority “ will 
be interpreted, not as a display of prudent trust 
in the people, but as an evidence of panic desire 
to anticipate her hour” of surrendering India to 
the Indians. And finally we are bid remem- 
ber that “any step which would endanger the 
permanence of our rule—nay, which could be 
interpreted as an impeachment of its indefeasible 
authority, is to be deprecated less in the interests 
of the Empire than for the sake of the multitudes 
who live under the shadow of English power 
and would perish if it were seriously impaired.” 
Such is the line now taken by the opponents 
of Lord Ripon’s measures. It affords a signi- 
ficant contrast to the utterances that were heard 
when the news of Mr. Libert’s bill first reached 


vee 1 | England. 





Statistics may not be amusing to the majority 
of readers, but their usefulness is often so great 
that we should be glad to see more space allotted 
to them than the Japanese newspapers seem 
willing to devote. The Government is under- 
stood to have an admirably organized Burcau of 
Statistics, in which are recorded the most 
thorough details of all that relates to the national 
industries, enterprises and improvements. If the 
Tokio journals could be induced to suppress the 
standing department of indecency which dis- 
figures many of their number, and substitute 
therefor tLe substantial and trustworthy informa- 
tion which they could easily obtain by asking 
for it, it would be an extremely desirable change. 
Statistics are cleanly, if they are nothing else. 
This, however, is a merely incidental piece of 
criticism. Our attention is drawn to the general 
subject by some recent allusions in a Japancse 
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contemporary to the planting of forests in various 
parts of the country, accompanied by the ex- 
pression of a desire to learn what steps the 
authorities are taking to this end. It would 
certainly be gratifying to know that the measures 
contemplated, and, we believe, to some extent 
instituted, a few years since, have been carried 
into practical effect: and there might he advant- 
age in publishing a full statement of operations, 


sbeo- | in order that comparisons be made with the pro- 


ceedings for similar purposes in other countries. 
Thus far, if we are rightly informed, Sweden 
has shown greater energy and discretion than 
any other nation in providing for the regular 
supply of necessary lumber; but a law just 
passed by the legislature of New York State 
shows that the importance of the matter is 
equally understood in America, where the stock 
of wood might by some be considered almost 
inexhaustible. The development of forests in that 
commonwealth is to be encouraged by con- 
ditional exemption from taxation. Any land 
upon which trees shall be planted to the namber 
of six hundred in an acre, nearly equidistant 
from one another, will be free from Tax, as long 
as it continues to be’ thus occupied or used. 
This, it is believed, will go far to check the 
threatened extinction of forests in the “ Empire 
State.” In Japan, some other method of en- 
couragement would have to be devised,—or 
perhaps has already been devised. Exact intelli- 
gence upon the subject would be interesting. 
e 


e e 
Tux casual reference in the preceding paragraph, 
to certain objectionable features in Japanese 
newspapers, suggests a train of thought which 
cannot easily be dismissed. For the gross in- 
decencies which disgrace too many of them, 
there is absolutely no excuse. Not a few are 
said, upon what seems good authority, to exist 
solely for the purpose of gathering and redis- 
tributing feculence. Such scavenger work is not 
within the normal province of the press, in any 
land. Obscenity was long since banished from 
the theatres, and there is no reason why it should 
be tolerated in the public journals. If the recent 
revision of newspaper laws shall tend to reduce 
the number of scandalous publications in the 
capital, it will prove a most salutary proceeding. 
We are informed that periodicals have been es- 
tablished with no prospect of support except 
what might be obtained by “ black-mail, —their 
system being to publish in an opening number 
the vague outline of some monstrous libel, with 
threats of details and specifications to follow; 
in the expectation that their silence would be 
bought by the calumniated person or persons. 
Such schemes, unhappily, are not confined to 
Japan. The leading journal of the United 
States was founded on precisely the same basis, 
and its proprietor was nine times horsewhipped 
in the streets of New York, before he began to 
grow rich and could afford to be respectable. 
In like manner, one of the Tokio ghouls was 
set upon not long since, and every bone was 
broken in the right hand which had blackened 
a citizen's good name. The better class of 
Japanese papers are generally guiltless of these 
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atrocious assaults upon private character, but 
ther are not free, we regret to say, from the re- 
proach of seeking to satisfy the morbid and 
vicious senses of certain readers by circulating 
the anecdotes and scurrilous jests of a degradeu 
invention. We should be glad to believe that 
even a fair minority of the native press is opposed, 
upon strict principle, to the practice which we 
reprehend ; and if it could be shown that such 
is the case, we should take a sincere pleasure in 
excepting the innocent from these strictures. 





Me. G.-A. van Hamat, in his recent essay on 
Japanese Penal Legislation, says :—‘‘ Adultery 
is treated according to the system of the French 
Code : it is only punished when it is committed 
by the woman; and this inequality is even 
augmented, for the provision of the French 
Code, feeble as it is, against the husband who has 
kept a concubine in the conjugal house, is want- 
ing in the Code of Japan.” The Dutch jurist 
probes here one of the sorest spots in the 
Japanese Social system. Competent observers 
admit that Western morality has made consider- 
able way among the Japanese during the past 
twenty years, but the improvement is almost 
infinitesimal when compared with the abuses 
which still demand correction. Woman's status 
remains very nearly as it was before contact with 
foreign civilization began to teach what was well 
nigh universally recognized by the legislators 
and philosophers of antiquity, namely, that the 
improvement or degeneracy of a race depends 
upon its females. James Mill, says :—“‘ So soon 
as the infant, or embryo, begins to feel, the 
character begins to be formed, and the habits 
which are then contracted are the most pervad- 
ing and operative of all.” Similarly, French 
physiologists of note maintain that a mother's 
influence upon her baby’s character begins 
before the object of her future solicitude sees 
the light. It would, perhaps, be insisting on too 
much to hold that the traits of disposition 
created at this early stage are afterwards deve- 
loped into ruling characteristics, but it is not too 
much to assert that the concurrence of moral 
with historic truth proves that there have been 
few if any great men who had not great or good 
mothers. Volumes might be written on the 
utter hollowness of domestic life in Japan and 
its fatal lack of those elements which constitute 
what we are accustomed to regard as a moral, 
and therefore a happy, atmosphere. The major 
part of this evil lies beyond the immediate 
province of legislation, but the first important 
step in the right direction must be an amended 
code of marriage and divorce laws. We are 
glad to know that the issue of such a code is in 
contemplation, and that it will probably form 
Part of the Civil Code now in course of compila- 
tion. Inthe meanwhile, things are in a condition 
that contrasts ill with the progress Japan has 
made in other directions. Wives are virtually 
at the mercy of their husbands. The marriage 
contract is easily made and easily broken. It 
becomes valid so soon as it is entered in the 
Register kept by the Magistrates of the districts 
in which the parties reside. Adultery on the 
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woman's part confers on the man an admitted title 
to divorce her—a title which, as a matter of fact, 
he can confer on himself whenever he pleases 
and under any circumstances—-but of adultery 
on the husband's part the law takes no cogni- 
zance. There docs indeed exist a general 
provision that a woman can claim a divorce 
when unavoidable causes warrant her in doing 
so, but it is more than questionable whether her 
husband's infidelity constitutes such a cause. 
That he should add one or two concubines to 
his family circle, would not be an unusual event 
or one justifying even remonstrance from his 


wife. It is true that a slight improvement in 


this matter has taken place since the Restora- 
tion. Formerly the status of the concubine was 
legally recognized: now she occupies exactly 
that same place in the eyes of the law as a com- 
mon domestic servant. Let us hope that the 
promise of reform which this change suggests 
may not prove delusive. 


Accorpixe to the Korean correspondence of 
the Mainichi Shimbun no steps have yet been 
taken towards the opening of the port of In- 
chhén. It is said, however, that a considcrable 
number of Japanese have arrived there, but 
mostly adventurers who, having lost heavily at 
Pusan, are likely to devote their cnergies, such 
as they are, to speculative enterprise requiring 
no capital. Certainly these do not form a 
desirable class of immigrants to any new colony 
or settlement. Some trade is conducted; but 
“there are no stocks on hand”; and the chief 
present business of the Korean Government is 
“coinage to meet a brisk demand for copper 
and leaden tokens.” Such a state of things 
cannot continue long. The inhabitants of the 
peninsula do not like to receive silver or rather 
do not appreciate its value; and, although they 
have been advised by the Chinese to establish a 
Bank, so as to be enabled to circulate paper 
money, they have, so far, persistently declined, 
stating that they will never consent to employ any 
money other than coins known by the name of 
Sohet Tsuho. They generally receive (they say) 
a thousand mon for one or two /o of rice, but in 
silver they will only receive one or two “ pieces.” 
This is the real cause of their discontent. Our 
contemporary hazards the remark that, as the 
people are glad to possess bulky coins, it may be 
difficult to throw more valuable money into cir- 
culation. In this connection the following story is 
told. Some time ago Bin (presumably Yéng-ik, 
known to Japanese as Bin Yeiyoku) obtained a 
loan of 200,000 tacls from China, but, finding 
himself unable to circulate it, could not apply 
the sum to any undertaking. The idea of a 
man having a capital of £60,000 in bullion, and 
being unable to purchase with it or invest it, in 
the midst of a large society, would be reccived 
with incredulity not to say in London, Paris, or 
New York, but even in Yokohama. Yet the 
fact appears to be, as stated, in Korea, if the 
Japanese journal's correspondent may be believed. 
He says that, in the course of conversation with 
some Korean gentlemen, he was informed that, 
although the Government is possessed of an im- 
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mense quantity of silver, it is unable to dispose 
of that metal either in hire of coolics or payment 
of merchandize. ‘‘ Silver,” he concludes, ‘‘is a 
drug in the market, and the Government has, 
therefore, decided to purchase copper with 
taels trom foreign countrics, even at a loss.” 
One may expect to hear that Baron Munchau- 
sen’s story of the golden bullets is true ; that the 
purse of Fortunatus had an actual existence ; 
and that the belief of some fillibusters that the 
corpses of Korean personages were preserved 
in coffins of gold was fully justified. 


Wuex the new Criminal Codes of Japan were 
first made public, they were severely criticized 
at this end of the world, one of the chief defects 
attributed to them being the absence of trial by 
jury. The fact is that, in the eyes of the average 
Englishman who troubles himself little about the 
history of his own country and not at all about 
that of other nations, the jury is a sacred institu- 
tion. To be without it, is to lack something 
which constitutes a salient point of difference 
between civilization and savagery. There are 
other things also which, being well suited to 
British habits of life and thought, ought, doubtless, 
to be equally well suited to the habits of life and 
thought in every properly regulated community. 
But trial by jury stands first on the list. To 
hint that it may possibly be out of place or pre- 
mature under certain circumstances, is to insult 
a host of homely prejudices which one is per- 
mitted to love without admiring. Recently, how- 
ever, some jurists of European eminence, com- 
menting on Japan‘snew criminal legislation, have 
expressed their opinion with regard to this ques- 
tion of trial by jury. Here is what Mr. Esmein 
says :—‘ One must not forget that if trial by 
jury has been developed spontaneously at differ- 
ent times and in different places, it is by radiat- 
ing from a single centre that it has spread over 
Europe and America. If the germs of the pro- 
cedure by jury are to be found in our ancient 
feudal law, introduced by the Normans into 
Great Britain, when France borrowed it en bloc 
from England, substituting it for the methods of 
criminal procedure of the ancient monarchy, it 
was still an English institution which the legis- 
lators of the Constituent Assembly acclimatized 
among us. From our laws it passed successively 
into the various codes of Europear uations, and it 
has become one of those institutions, which, like the 
representative system, characterize a certain de- 
gree of civilization rather than a race or a country. 
It must not be forgotten, on the other hand, what 
difficulties its acclimatization suffered among us.” 
And again, Mr. Van Hamel says :—" Japan has 
not adopted the Jury, and she has shown here 
again that she is far from being the blind imitator 
of Europe, and that her legislators have been 
desirous of taking serious account of the needs 
and capabilities of their nation. The Japanese 
Government has comprehended that it will 
already have accomplished a fine work when it 
has formed capable, scientific, independent, im- 
partial Judges, worthy of the confidence of the 
country and the foreigner. It has learned that 
experience, specially of recent ycars, at least in 
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so far as the Jury has been introduced upon the 
continent, has discovered many errors in the 
system and raised more than one opposition to 
it. In effect we can do without a Jury, and 
Holland so far has never regretted being without 
it.” It is plain, therefore, that the possibility of 
adopting trial by Jury off-hand, as though it 
were a fashion of dress or a system of diet, is 
not regarded as an entircly reasonable experi- 
ment by thinking men. 





Frou Messrs. Jennings & Co.'s Tea Market 
Report, dated May roth 1883, we extract the 
following paragraphs. 


€ ingly quiet, and beyond the detail 
report on each kind, as given below, there is little of general 
interest to add in the regular way of trade. The monotony, 
however, has been interrupted by an incident which for the 
moment has completely al tion of the trade 
and which is certainly of sufficient importance to 
ing mention. On the 3rd inst., during the 
the Auction sale, an injunction was handed the 
uctioneer, forbiding the sale of the Pingsucys advertised. 
This was ined by the Board of Health, undes the State 
Adulteration Act of 1881. ion 3 of this Act provides 
that “‘an article shall be deemed to be adulterated ® © 
if any substance or substances has or have been mixed with 
it, 20 as to reduce or lower or injuriously affect its quality or 
- © © If it be coloured, or coated, or , oF 
, whereby caeage is concealed, or it is made to 
appear better than it really is, or of greater value”? The 
matter was put down for the 7th inst., but the 
not being ready with the defence it has been 
postponed till the 15th. 
It will be well to distinguish between the law under 
which this action was taken, and which has only in 
New York State, and the National law, which took effcct 
_. on the 2nd March last, but which applies throughout 


country 

Sales at Auction during April foot up to 50, 2 packages, 
and from 1st January to ist fst. 162,600 el 
200,400 in 1882, and 165,200 in 1881. 

JAPANS.—The slight improvement in demand to which 
we alluded in our last has not been maintained during the 
interval, and it becomes more and more apparent that our 
receipts during the current season are bs fas our rege: 
ments. Prices have been ke A down on at Arades; = we 
beg retetence to-day to. as a range of quotations for 
tru 


first crop desirable Teas as we have ever seen. 
ews from Japan has reached us of opening of the 
new Teas at prices ranging from $30 to $35. 
The prices alluded to in this paragraph are 


quoted as follows :— 
JAPANS. 


i 


Same Time Same Time 
1883. 1881. 





Nonl. @ 

4 35 

3 32 

27 25 

22 20 

19 18 

16 16 

mon 13 13 
Dust sesseeeee QMO =— S— 12 6—15 


We learn also that telegraphic advices, dated 
June the 2nd, report still lower prices for Japan 
Teas, in New York, than those described above 
as the “ lowest ever seen.” 


Tue six o'clock (evening) train from Yokohama 
to Tokiyo on Monday last met with an accident 
which might have been attended with serious 
results. When within a few miles of Shina- 
gawa station the axle of the engine's guiding 
wheels broke. The driver immediately put 
on the brakes and reduced the specd, thus 
fortunately reaching the terminus without 
trouble. The remarkable immunity from ac- 
cidents hitherto enjoyed by the Tokiyo-Yoko- 
hama line used to be a subject for congratulation 
and surprise. People felt that such a plea- 
sant state of affairs was too good to last, and 
recent events have to some extent ccnfirmed the 
apprehension. A mishap like that we have just 


Go 


described entails no blame to anybody. Iron 
and steel forgings are not absolutely free from 
caprice. The engine in question had travelled 
some very large number of miles—more than 
two hundred thousand, if we are not mistaken— 
and might have travelled as many more without 
becoming unservicable. It indulged, however, 
in the freak of breaking down without discernible 
cause, and beyond that there is nothing to be 
said about it. 





Recent reports from Timor state that the 
natives in the Portuguese districts have revolted. 
Some ten thousand have rebelled against Portu- 
Guecse authority, and fired on the troops that 
were sent out against them, besides openly 
insulting the authorities. It seems that in 
Timor as well as in Macao the financial affairs 
of the local Government are in a desperate way, 
and that the natives have had to labour under 
unjust and extortionate taxation. Indeed, it 
has been rumoured that the local authorities 
have been compelled to borrow money from 
private individuals in order to pay the Govern- 
ment officials. Timor (Goa) and Macao form 
one colonial province, although so widely 
separated, and thus the Governor of Macao is 
the chief exccutive of Timor as well. Dr. da 
Roza has in consequence despatched troops to 
the relief of the Goa garrison, and it is said that 
many members of the shortly to be disbanded 


against | ational Guard of Macao have re-enlisted for 


active service in Timor. 





It is encouraging to notice the prosperity of the 
natives in the Dutch portions of Timor. Where- 
as the influence of Portugal has for a long time 
been steadily decreasing in her Eastern colonies, 
the settlements of Holland in Java and Timor 
have flourished amazingly. Thanks to the wise 
and liberal laws of the Ditch, the natives of 
their colonies are making rapid and constant 
progress in civilization ; they are a contented, 
prosperous people, fond of thcir homes, and 
easily governed. Within the last few years the 
revision of the Penal Code has added much to 
the prosperity of the Javanese ; and whilst crime 
and vice have notably decreased there has been 
a simultaneous development of moral instincts, 
such as one would scarcely expect in Malasians. 
As a colonial nation the Dutch are far ahead of 
their old rivals, the Portuguese, and their Eastern 
settlements are a standing reproach to the 
shabby-gentility of Macao and Goa. Portugal 
wants money badly,—and if Spain is willing to 
sell the Island of Mindanao to Belgium, there is 
no reason why the whole of Timor should not 
pass into the hands of the Dutch. 





A CoRRESPONDENT favors us with the following 
account of a gallant act of salvage, performed at 
their own peril by men of the German bark 
Galveston, in charge of Mr. Hodnett, a well- 
known local pilot:—‘ The German barque 
Galvesion, Captain Stunkel, was riding to 
anchor through stress of weather off Kanasawa 
in the storm of Wednesday last. During the 
afternoon the watch reported having sceh a 
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Japanese boat capsize under sail, while running 
before the wind, about a mile to leeward of the 
ship. A boat was at once got ready and swung 
to the davits ready for lowering. Atthe same 
time it was thought too perilous to send a boat 
away in such a storm, accompanied as it was by 
a terrific sea occasioned by the tide running 
against the wind. As the shipwrecked men 
were anxiously hoping that some boat would 
come along and pick them up, a signal of 
distress, in the-shape of a piece of old clothing 
tied to a bamboo, came from the half drowned 
men who were clinging to the sunken boat. 
This was responded to by the ship lowering a 
boat in charge of Mr. Hodnett, pilot of the ship, 
who also went to act as interpreter, together with 
Mr. Olsten, the second officer, and three seamen. 
After some difficulty the boat was got clear of 
the ship without accident, and had to row 
to leeward a couple of miles, followed by dan- 
gerous seas which put her more than once in 
peril. The ship's boat passed to leeward of the 
wreck and came up bow to the sca, thus making 
alee. Lines were thrown to the two exhausted 
men found on the wreck who were immersed in 
the seas, but were soon rescued. Their names 
are Kobayashi Masakichi and Suzuki Fuku- 
matsu. In order to get under the land to gain 
smoother water and land the men, the boat had 
to be pulled broadside to the sea, which oc- 
casioned great anxiety and the utmost watchful- 
ness to bring the boat head up when any big 
sea coming along would capsize her if catching 
her broadside on. However, everything went 
well. A village in Kanasawa bay was reached : 
the two rescued men were landed; and the 
sailors received. the hearty grectings of the 
villagers on the beach. The boat's crew rested 
a quarter of an hour; and on shoving off to 
return to the ship was loudly applauded by the 
large crowd now assembled. The weather 
moderating, the boat reached the ship without 
running much risk, having becn absent three 
hours.” 


Tue Reuter’s telegram published in another 
column to the effect that ‘‘ a rupture is imminent 
between France and China ” is much fuller than 
that received two days since vid Shanghai. It 
adds that ‘‘an order has been sent to the French 
Commander-in-Chief in Tonquin to advance 
against the Chinese forces from Tientsin if they 
attempt to cross the Annamese frontier.” An- 
other telegram of the same date says that “a 
French sortie from Hanoi has been repulsed, 
and the besieged have urgently applied for 
reinforcements.” Referring to this latter disaster 
a correspondent of. the Hongkeng Duily Press 
writes as follows from Haiphong under date of 
the 25th of May. 

In — of having been in the interior I have 
not been able for some time to report the progress of 
affairs in this country, and on taking up my pen again 
to resume ba bose pat of events in these regions, I 
= oy hd : “ to bara nigel aired and serge 
Colonel Carvean, who dail sack gallantry at 
Naas Dink, dnd the waned thes ried onthe 
eas tnteseod’ wich military. heatans the wane ae 


Hanoi, 12th May. 
The city is surrounded by troops of the enemy ; one 
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amy corps 
to Hué, and 4 0 ck 
on the road to Sontay. The situation looks pierre 
tsth May. 

The French forces made a sortie to Bacninh. Six 

ins were spiked. The gunboats Leopard, Pluvicr 
and Fanfare Fombarded the place, but the attack was 
not exactly successful. fea Say 

A sortie was determined upon to-day to drive back 
the men of the Black Flag. The troops, about soo 
strong, left Hanoi at 4 o'clock a.m. with five guns, 
under command of Commandant Rivitre, who, as ill 
lack would have it, wished to lead them in person on 
this occasion. When about two hours’ distance from 
Hanoi the expedition fell into an ambascade set by the 
Black Flag, and after about an hour's severe fighting, 
the French were compelled to beat a retreat. There 
seems to have been a hot fight and a terrible struggic 
against crushing Out of the 500 troops that 
marched out of Hanoi there were not less than 100, or 
a ith, killed or disabled. Among those killed were 


the following officers. 

Cocmandunt-in.Chief Riviere. 

Commandant de Villers. 

Captain Taquin. 

omtenemt - “ee 

Easi joulin. 

Five or six other were more or less severely 
wounded, from sixteen to twenty soldiers were killed 
oa the spot, and from 40 to 50 more were wounded, of 
whom three died shortly after reaching Hanoi. Com. 
mandant de Villers lingered for some six hours after 
reaching Hanoi. . 

Commandant Riviere was killed whilst endeavour- 
ing, with several of his officers, to recover one of the 

ns, a Hotchkiss, which it appears had been deserted 
by the soldiers. The attempt succeeded, but unhap- 

y it cost the gallant officer his life. Commandant 

ividre was, tike a true hero, the last to bring up the 
retreat, and fell like a gallant soldicr. 

The whole affair has been a very serious disaster, 
more ially because it has been a blow to French 
prestige which it will require several victories to efface. 
At the same time it must not be forgotten that the 
French officers have covered themselves with glory ; 
they fought like men, and fell like heroes. They could 
do no more. About their conduct there is but one 
opinion here. 

It seems that several wounded French soldiers fell 
alive into the hands of the Black Flag band, and what 
their fate must have been you can imagine from the 
following too true story :— 

Three days before the engagement just recorded, the 
French Mission just outside Hanoi was attacked at 
nine o'clock in the evening by the Black Flags. The 
missionaries, aided by five men-of-war's men, made a 
beautiful stand and succeeded in repulsing the enemy. 
The latter, to revenge their tailure, then attacked the 
houses on the missionary compound, surrounding the 
Mission station itself, and cut off the noses and ears, 
and pierced the eyes of all the unfortunate Catholic 
women and children that were left inthem. All this 
happened within twenty minutes’ walk of the French 
Concession at Hanoi. 

Hanoi at this date present a truly deserted and miser- 
able appearance. he district surrounding the Con- 
cession, consisting of European, Chinese, and Annamite 
houses, has been partly burned down, partly blown up 
by mines, in order to give full lay and room for the 
guns on board the men-of-war. Of all the inhabitants 
of Hasoi there are scarcely 2,000 now in town, and . 
is impossible to any provisions, even $ an 
fowls eng unobtsinable. he 

Reinforcements are seriously looked for, and I ho: 
they will soon arrive. I think 20,000 men will 
pons now to effcctually occupy the country. It is 
mere folly to send small detachments and thus prolong 
the struggle indefinitely. 

e*%e 

Not content with this Tonquin trouble, which 
will probably fill their hands, those in power at 
Paris have charged their shoulders with another 
burden. They have commenced hostilities in 
Madagascar. The French Admiral has bom- 
barded Majunga, landed troops, and secured the 


road to Tananarivo. 





Tue Boston International Exhibition promises 
to be very successful. It has, indeed, attracted 
little attention at this end of the world, but for 
all that the preparations have been going on 
steadily, and it is expected that the opening 
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The building selected for the purpose is of 
great size and very handsome proportions, and 
we Icarn that Commissioners are now in posses- 
sion of data which warrant them in reporting 
that the exhibits from all foreign countries will 
be most complete and interesting. 





Tue Nippon Rikken Seito Shimbun (Hiogo 
News translation) reports that small-pox israging 
in Nagasaki Ken, and that hundreds of people 
have been attacked. 





Tur Daito Nippo says:—Many spurious coins 
have been detected circulating in Nagasaki Ken, 
and counterfeits representing 1,670 yen were 
recently sent from there to Tokio by the local 
officials. 








CONSCRIPTION FOR ENGLAND. 
——__»>——_——_ 

GERMAN Field Officerhas contributed 

to the last number of the Contem- 
porary Review a most interesting essay on 
England’s military power and the Egyptian 
campaign. His writing does not exhibit 
all the qualities conventionally regarded as 
soldierlike, but it has at least the merit of 
leaving the reader in no doubt as to its 
meaning. Needless to say that the burden 
of his song is the unavoidable necessity of 
extending to Great Britain the Continental 
system of military service. A terrible 
shock would doubtless be thus administered 
to many of the principles which English- 
men cherish, but the inevitable is never un- 
endurable. ‘The world rests on the 
sword’s point,” and the balance has never 
been more precarious than it is at the 
present moment. “The whole position of 
nations depends now,” says the writer, 
“on a_ universally obligatory military 
service.” It is necessary that the army 
should be a part of the people, not that, as 
in England, it should stand outside their 
life and exert no educating influence on it. 
Rome was the most notable instance of 
this in ancient times. In her army she 
possessed, not an external instrument, but 
an internal power, and it was only when 
“her upper classes withdrew from the 
defence of their country, and left the ranks 
of the legions to be filled, first with slaves 


en masse, and then with the iron sons of: 


unconquered Germany, who could not be 
expected to cherish any enthusiasm for 


Roman interests ”—it was only then that|¢ 


the mistress of the world fell from her high | 
,aemy, drawn from all Germany, brought by the fatizues of 
| the campaign to the very limits of their moral and physical 


estate. Carthage, too, lost her position of 
eminence because ‘Hannibal sent, not 
men, but only a bill at sight to Tarento 
and Capua ;” and coming down to modern 
history, the writer quotes Prussia’s case, 


whete forcign domination came immediately 
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on the Bacninh side, one on the road ceremony will take place early in September.}to an end so soon as the people rose to 
one (consisting of 4,000 of the Black Flag) | 


arms in 1813. 

This line of argument has obvious re- 
ference tothe morale of an army. The 
illustrations adduced can only suggest one 
inference—that, troops recruited and main- 
tained as in England, are less inspired with 
patriotism and loyalty than the forces of a 
country where military service is obligatory. 
Snch a contention opens up a vast field of 
controversy and conjecture. Here, how- 
ever, we content ourselves with observing 
that the verdict of this German field officer 
differs altogether from European military 
traditions. We have never heard it sug- 
gested that the szorale of English armies is 
deficient, however, small their numbers may 
be. Napier, Bugeaud, Choda Seiwiez, 
Jomini, and many other writers of note, 
bear testimony of a very diffcrent nature. 
The steadiness of the individual British 
soldier, his coolness, his proverbial igno- 
rance of defeat, his confidence in_ his 
officers, are qualities so unanimously attri- 
buted to him by history and tradition that 
modern military critics have pronounced 
him better adapted for grasping and appro- 
priating the development of tactics caused 
by the introduction of brecch-loading arms 
than the soldier of any other country. Now 
for the first time we are asked to believe 
that, because he adopts the profession of 
arms of his own will and choice, he is not 
so competent to excel in the art of war as 
the man who is compelled to carry a rifle 
without any reference to his likes or 
dislikes. 

But indeed this German Field Officer's 
argument appears to be at variance with his 
convictions. He doubts whether “the 
hirclings of England, held together, in 
contradiction to the rest of the national 
life, by compulsion and external means, 
such as promises and rewards, are in a 
position tocope with the disciplined national 
armies of the Continent,” and in support 
of his doubts he adduces as “‘an irrefutable 
proof” the surrender of the Napoleonic 
armies at Sedan and Metz, and the incidents 
at Belfort or onthe Jura. Speaking of 
Belfort, he says :— 
obit per gt eae, pee 
inflamed with the memory of a mizhty past and with love 
for an unhappy country. To make them a powerful army 
they lacked only one thing, but that involved all: they 
lacked the ri  @pranization that puts every man in his 
right place, and binds them all in one whole, whose total 
effect as far exceeds thé sum of their individual powers as 


he mechanicai force of the avalanch exceeds that of the 
snowtlakes. Cn the other side stands a comparatively small 


endurance, but an army whose raw ore was cast in a 
figorous mould. Lourbaki's troops, every single man of 
them a hero, rushed down the Lixaine Valley with shouts, 
to surround and capture an enemy so inferior in numbers. 
In vain! Three long days did the little army resist the 
advance of the mighty waves with unbroken ranks, firm in 
the hand of its tned leader, and conscious that it had to 
form an impassable barrier before Belfort as well as protect 
South Ger:nany. One stone after another falls vut of the 
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loosely built French ranks, because atomism reigns where 
the conception of the whole is wanting, where the whole 
has lost its controlling power, and where army organization 
depends on improvisation. All rush back, the great 
masses break up into their constituent parts, no 
word of command sounds, and when it sounds it 
is not listened to, the impulse of sclf- -pre<ervation is 
awakened, and the flames of patriotic inspiration rapidly 
dic away. France lost the battle. ven well-developed 
parma n before 2 even the strength and courage of lions, 

= be! ices iron army organization. The superiority 

more on their retaining the milita 

pa in an a sissies than even on their mechanical ski kil 
in the use of their weapons, and so here those well-discip- 
lined troops gained a great victory over a much more 
Numerous army composed of raw masses. 

If instances of this sort are to be ad- 
duced, half a score might easily be quoted 
proving quite as much on the side of 
English soldiers as this graphically penned 
story of the Lisaine valley proves for the 
Germans. Here is one, for example, which 
has the advantage of bcing told by a 
Frenchman (Bugeaud). 


The English generally occupied well-chosen defensive 
pectoess hare a certain com and they showed only 
ion of their force. ig! usual artillery action first 
te place. Soon, in great hosts, without studying the 
position, without taking time to examine if there were means 
to make a flank attack, we marched straight on, a the 
bull by the horns. About 1,000 yards from the EF: line 
the men became excited, spoke to one another a hurried 
their march ; the column began to be a little confused. 
The English remained quite seo slg ordered arms, 
and from their steadiness ap be a long red wall. 
This steadiness invariably produced an n effect on the young 


Vv ran we got nearer, shouting “Vive I'Empereur ! en 
svat a baionette!’’ Shakus were ceedon the 
muzzles on te muskets; the column began to double, the 
ranks got into confusion, the agitation produced a tumult ; 
shots were fired as we adva 
The English line remained stifl, silent and immoveable, 
with ordered arms, even when we were only 300 paces 
distant, and it appeared to ignore the storm about to break. 
The contrast was striking; in our inmost thoughts, each 
ion that the Fiisaned wasa ng time in firing, and that this 
for so long, roan be rey unpiewun when it 
did come. Our ardour power 
steadiness, which nothing pceren (even if it be only in 
appearance), over disorder which stupifies itself with noise, 
overcame our minds. At this moment of intense excitement, 
the English wall shouldered arms, an indescribable feeling 
rooted many of our men to the spot, they began to fire The 
enemy’s steady concentrated volleys swept our ranks ; 
decimated we turned round seeking to recover our ili 
brium ; then three deafening cheers broke the silence 
ponents, at the third they were on us pushing Seth disse: 


oOpponen 
ganized flight. But to = orem Ss surprise, they di ore 


their advantage beyond red yards, per calt 
their Since to nwa waccond | attack. 

A great many excellent reasons might 
doubtless be advanced on behalf of com- 
pulsory service as tending to familiarize 
the nation with military duties but above 
all as supplying a numerical strength not 
otherwise attainable. But in support of 
such a proposition we should not, for our 
own part, have selected the story of the 
battle at Belfort, which simply demon- 
strates the advantages possessed by or- 
ganization, discipline and experience when 
opposed to raw levies such as those that 
fought for France on that occasion. The 
writer in the Contemporary says that En- 
glishmen “ regard almost as an ignominy 
what the German claims as a holy right, 
the privilege of standing in the ranks of 
the defenders of his country.” This isa 
curious misconception. Englishmen will 
Jearn with some surprise that a red coat is 
a badge of dishonour in thcir eyes. 

The most interesting and valuable part 
of the essay under review is the analysis of 
the Egyptian campaign. Of course the 
writer has nothing but blame for the “ mili- 


Go 
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tary, financial and humanitarian " blunder of 
bombarding Alexandria before it was poss- 
sibletofollow up results vigorously. English- 
men must reconcile themselves to be held 
accountable for the fate of that great com- 
mercial city. History has already shown 
its determination not to admit the possi- 
bility of European complications in exten- 
uation of such a disastrous mistake. <A 
better record was commenced, however, 
when Sir GARNET WOLSELEY landed. His 
first act was a remarkably sagacious picce 
of strategy. He changed his base of ope- 
rations from Alexandria to the Suez Canal, 
which Arabi ought to have destroyed long 
previously as a measure essential to 
the protection of his flank. That Sir 
GARNET found the Canal intact was simply 
due to good fortune and Egyptian incapa- 
city. He lost no time in taking advantage 
of the enemy’s error. “In hardly twenty- 
four hours, half the troops of the expedition 
were wheeled round at a right angle and 
established on the Egyptians’ flank”; an 
operation whose rapidity and precision the 
German critic justly extols. So rapid was 
it, however, that the whole transport 
service was disorganized. As usual the 
Commisssariat broke down. Decrepitude 
is its normal condition in the English 


of |aTMy and the desert march from Ismailia 


was too much for it. At last after days 
of most mischievous dclay the final 
advance began, to end, so far as the 
infantry was concerned, at Tel-el-Kebir. 
“Modern history, and this very Egyptian 
campaign, contains many examples of the 
‘| English being surprised, and few examples 
of them effecting a surprise. Tel-el-Kebir 
makes up forall * * *,. Old Suwarrow 
would have laughed with delight if he could 
have seen the bayonet charge that morn- 
ing. Wolseley’s troops, in storming these 
entrenchments, brought the bayonet back 
with honour, and fully justified the confid- 
ence he placed in it.” Then followed an 
act of which the German critic says ; “there 
is but one opinion in military circles, and 
that is that it was truly admirable, and 
worthy of being placed side by side with 
the pursuit of the French after Water- 
low. The march of the English cavalry on 
Cairo and its result will form for all time 
one of the most splendid feats of arms. 
Only this march saved the charming city of 
the Caliphs, the pearl of the East, from the 
fate of Alexandria. Tel-el-Kebir fell on 
the morning of the 13th of September, and 
already on the afternoon of the 14th, Sir 
Drury Lowe stood before Cairo with the 
Cavalry Brigade. That is, after the 
March of the 12th and 13th to Tel-el-Kebir, 
and the battle of the morning, they rode 100 
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miles in Iess than two days. Truly an 
achievement that could only be accom- 
lished by troops furnished with English 
horses, and led by officers every one of 
whom was a gentleman and a sportsman.” 
‘et these were some of the “ hirelings held 
together by compulsion and external 
means.” 

Nevertheless, the writer in the Contem- 
porary wams England against regarding 
the military events in Egypt as “any 
evidence that her warlike spirit is not yet 
dead, or that she is able to maintain her 
claims at all times with the sword.” We 
were not aware that any evidence was 
necded on the former point. Englishmen 
are no worse men now than ever, and other 
nationals no better, comparatively. In the 
intervals that separated the Peninsula and 
Crimean wars from the Egyptian affair, 
nothing happened, so far as we know, to 
metamorphose the British character. There 
is not much danger that the English people 
will lose their heads over Egypt, though 
they may be puzzled to see how it has 
proved their country to be “the least of 
all the land powers of Europe.” Such, 
however, is the lesson to be learned, we are 
told, and when “ England reaches this con- 
sciousness, the nation will militarize itself, 
the army will nationalize itself, and from 
that time England will have nothing to 
fear in Europe or Asia.” 


AN EXTERRITORIAL DILEMMA. 
—_——_@-——__ --——-- 
POINT of some nicety was discussed 
and disposed of last week in Her 
Majesty’s Court for Japan,—and discussed, 
we may remark in passing, ina manner from 
which Japanese and some other Courts might 
well take example, as illustrative not only 
of that mutual deference, the existence of 
which between Her Majesty's Judges and 
the Bar of England was so felicitously 
recognized by the Lord Chancellor in his 
address to the Queen on the occasion of 
the recent-opening of the new Law Courts, 
and which we gladly recognize as existing 
here, but also of the consideration shown 
by British Courts to alien suitors. 

Busch, Schraub, & Co., a German firm, 
sued the master of the Afosser for $40.25, 
being the alleged value of certain goods 
said to have been short delivered from that 
vessel. On the case being called for hear- 
ing, a letter from the plaintiffs was handed 
up to the Bench withdrawing proceedings, 
thus admitting that they had no case. In 
the mean time the defendant had been put 
to the expense of retaining and bricfing 
Counsel, and two questions arosc—first, 
whether costs would be allowed in a 
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summary case, and secondly, if they were, | consideration of mere policy should form a years he served in the Board of Punish- 


whether the Court ought to grant them 
against a suitor whom it could not by any 
process of its own compel to pay them. 


The first point was disposed of affirmatively ignore the existence of any treaty, and) place, where he was living when it was 
at the hearing; but the Judge thought the, 


second of sufficient importance to require 
consideration; and he consequently re- 
served judgment. 

In addition to the consideration that the 
Court would have no power to enforce its 
own order, His Honor was influenced by 
a nice feeling,—arising out of the co- 
existence side by side of some sixteen 
different tribunals, all exercising jurisdic- 
tion on foreign soil, and all to a greater or 
less extent and in certain circumstances 
interdependent on one another for the 
carrying out of orders made in suits between 
parties of different nationality,—that it was 
his duty not to discourage foreigners from 
resorting to Her Majesty's Courts by im- 
posing upon them the payment of heavy 
fees. Against these considerations Coun- 
sel for the defendant argued that a foreign 
Court would, ex dubito justitiz, lend its as- 
sistance, if properly invoked, for enforcing 
an order of Her Majesty’s Court ; and that 
a foreigner, gud foreigner, and more espc- 
cially this particular foreign plaintiff, was 
not entitled to greater consideration than 
would be accorded to a British suitor. 

This argument ultimately prevailed ; and 
it was decided that a foreigner suing in 
a British Court could, under the circum- 
stances of this case, be in no better position 
than an Englishman,—a decision which the 
public will have read with satisfaction, and 
which we take pleasure in recording. 
Were it not so, any evil minded alien 
would have it in his power to put our 
countrymen to heavy expense by trumping 
up a case, and then, by abandoning pro- 
ceedings at a particular stage, make it im- 
possible for his victim to recover any 
portion of that expense. In the German 
Court, we are informed, it is incumbent 
upon every plaintiff, be he native, or be he 
alien, to deposit security for the defendant's 
costs on initiating proceedings ; and this 
without any order from the Court, and as a 
condition precedent to his right to bring 
an action. The adoption of such a rule in 
its entirety by our own Courts would doubt- 
less he open to objection on constitutional 
grounds ; but a foreign plaintiff can, under 
the existing rules, be compelled by his 
opponent to find security at a certain stage 
of the proceedings ; and it would be no 
great stretch of this liability were it the 
duty of the Court to call for security at the 
time of his instituting suit. 


It is perhaps open to regret that any 





are those who think that a Judge should 


consequently the incidents of the provisions 
of any treaty, not in evidence in the case 
lhe is dealing with, or judicially cognizable 
by the law he is administering; and that 
he would then be better able to bring 
to bear upon it a mind untrammelled by 
irrelevant issues of which Justice, prover- 
bially blind, should take no note. Whether 
that is possible to a Judge taking an 
intelligent interest .in the questions of the 
day, were hard to decide; but we are 
happy. to recognize in the present occupant 
of the Bench of Her Majesty's Court for 
Japan the possession of those qualities and 
attainments pre-eminently fitting him for 
his high office, namely, patience, firmness, 
courtesy, impartiality, and learning. 


LI HUNG CHANG. 
a ny 

A LARGE proportion of those who find 
success as officials or authors in China 
belong to the old literary families which 
seem to form one of the chief aristocratic 
elements of Chinese society. Nor are 
these families rare, for in the Capital itself 
there are numbers of houses—clans, rather 
than families—whose proud boast is that 
they ‘came over with the Conquerer,” 1.e. 
that their ancestors entered China with the 
Manchus in the seventeenth century, and 
that they have been noted for their literary 
talents ever since. The same holds good 
of the provinces. Soochow, Foochow and 
many other cities of note constantly send, 
and have sent for generations, successful 
candidates to the Public Service Examina- 
tions. Every one of these families keeps 
a careful record of its genealogical history, 
which is reprinted and widely circulated 
whenever a member of a house gains a high 
degree at the Examinations, or receives 
some notable officjal preferment. 


The following sketch—abridged from the 
China Review—of the career of the Grand 
Secretary, Li Hung Chang, may be of in- 
terest not only with regard to his great 
ability and acknowledged talents as a 
statesman, but also in view of present 
events, and the fact that the fate of China, 
her name and prestige, depend upon this 
one man. 

Li Hung Chang (3 $§ #f) was born in 
the year 1823. His father, Li Wen Ngan,— 
a native of the Ngan-hwei Province—was 
a man of great literary attainments and a 
Fellow of the Han Lin College. For many 


Google 


| possible clement influencing the administra- ; 
tion of justice. Rightly or wrongly there 


ments and as a Director of the Banqueting 
Court, but some time before his death he 
retired from public service to his native 


captured by the T’ai-Ping rebels. His 
death took place in 1855. The Grand 
Secretary's mother, for whom Li has oaly 
recently finished mourning, was a woman 
of very noble qualities. On the occasion 
of her 83rd birthday she received, besides 
presents direct from the Court, a scroll 
from her numerous friends, in which her 
virtues and good deeds where set forth 
in admiring terms. The scroll recounts 
that while her husband was employed in 
the Board of Punishments she denied her- 
self many comforts in order to be able to 
give the prisoners winter clothing, thereby 
saving many lives; and that during the 
rebellion she urged her sons not to suffer 
their care for her to prevent them from 
fighting for their country. 

In 1847, at the examination for the de- 
gree of Metropolitan Graduate, Li Hung 
Chang was placed in the second class, and 
after three years of further study, he was 
appointed to an office in the Han Lin 
College. In 1853 Li was ordered to ac- 
company Li Hsien-chi against the Tai-Ping 
rebels, and in the same year was recom- 
mended for promotion and received a but- 
ton of the sixth grade and a black feather. 
His father died in this year, but being 
engaged on military service, Li was unable 
to retire in order to mourn for him, and 
continued in active service. In conse- 
quence of the recapture of the Han-shan 
District City from the rebels, Li was ad- 
vanced to the brevet rank of Prefect, and 
awarded a peacock’s feather; and at the 
capture of Wu-wei Chou and the neigh- 
bouring cities in 1856, he was again recom- 
mended amongst those whose bravery and 
skill had contributed towards success, and 
the brevet rank of Judicial Commissioner 
was conferred upon him. 


In November 1859 Li was made In- 
tendant of a large circuit in Fuhkien, and 
from this time until the suppression of the 
Nien-fei rebellion in July 1868 he was con- 
stantly engaged in military operations. 
During the allied campaign in 1860, Li had 
the good fortune to escape employment 
which would have put him in direct con- 
tact with Western arms. Had he been so 
employed, his subsequent career would 
have been very different, as the rigorous 
responsibility which attaches to office in 
China has almost invariably resulted in the 
disgrace of Chinese officers opposed to 
foreigners in the field. In 1862 Li was ap- 
pointed Governor of Kiang-su, andin 1863 
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was made Superintendent of Trade for!her place of residence—a piece of good 
the Southern Ports. fortune perhaps unparalleled. The whole 
We come now to the crucial period in . 8 forces in see hten vee ae 
<p 3 u-Kwang were put under Li’s command, 
aa 2 career—the final struggle against the and he had already reported some trifling 
T’ai-Ping rebels. Encouraged by the successes, when in September 1870 he was 
humiliation which the Central Government appointed Governor General of Chihli and 
had received at the hands of the English| ordered to Tientsin to face the difficulty 
and French in 1860, the T’ai-Pings broke| "sing from the massacre of the French. 
through the blockade of Nanking and It was in this year, when the difficulties 
. 8: ’| with which the Government had to combat 
advancing towards the South, defeated an were perhaps greater than at any time 
Imperialist army and captured Loochowand | since 1860, that Li became the mainstay of 
Hangchow. For some time they advanced | the Empire. 
almost without acheck, especially astheGoy-|__!n_ 1876 the Grand Secretary was ap- 
ernments of England and France remained 
neutral. But in 1862 both nations began 


pointed to meet Sir Thomas Wade and 
negotiate terms for the settlement of the 

to throw the whole weight of their influence 

into the Imperialist scale, and no man 


Yannancase. Theres:ilt wasthe Chefoo Con- 
perhaps profited more by this turn of 


vention, signed in September. Since then 
foreign politics than did Li. He obtained 


Li has been chiefly employed in the Govern- 
ment of Chihli and in the arbitrations of the 
the credit not only of General Staveley’s 
defence of Shanghai, but also of the 


Foreign Office. In 1882 he was appointed 
Imperial Commissioner to Korea, and 
Superintendent in chief of the Korean 
Customs. His latest appointment is that 

victories of Colonel Gordon. Indeed, the 

Grand Secretary has been most fortunate 

throughout in his relations with foreigners, 

for the fact that Colonel Gordon chased him 


of Commander-in-chief of the forces of the 
Southern Provinces, in which position he 
with drawn sword over half a province does 
not seem to have injured his reputation. 


may be for the first time opposed to the 
In 1865 Li was granted an hereditary 


arms of an European Power—France. 
title of the third degree, with the laudatory 
appellation of S-:. During this year he 
acted as Governor General pf the Two 
Kiang, and in the following year he was 
appointed Governor General of Hu-kwang 
with the supreme command of the forces 
acting against the Nien-fei rebels. In 1868 
the Governors of Chihli and Shantung 
reported to the Emperor that a body of 
Nien-fei was marching towards the capital, 
and that immediate measures must be taken 
to oppose their advance. Whereupon the 


have effected the redemption, and a statement to 
the Bank of Japan describing the remainder of the 
notes still held by them after deducting the quan- 
tity of those withdrawn. 

Article VI.—On receipt of the aforesaid report, 
the Finance Department shall restore to the 
National Banks, to the extent of the notes with- 
drawn, public loan-bonds held as security. 

Article VII.—When any portion of the notes are 
left unredeemed after the expiration of the period, 
instructions shall be given to the Bank of Japan to 
sell the public loan bonds specified in Article III of 
the Charters (of the National Banks) and to 
apply the proceeds to purposes of redemption. 
When notes still remain, the public loan-bonds 
specified in Article II. of the aforesaid Charters 
shall be sold, and the proceeds applied by the Bank 
of Japan to their withdrawal. 

Article VIL—If a National Bank close before 
its notes are entirely withdrawn, the Bank of Japan 
shail return its Redemption Fund to such bank. 
In case the estimate of the amount of the notes to 
be redeemed exceed that of those already with- 
drawn, the Bank of Japan must remit to the 
Finance Department another sum available for re- 
demption purposes in order to make good the 
difference. On the other hand, if the latter ex- 
ceed the former, then the Finance Department 
shall sell the public loan-bonds (belonging to such 
Banks) held as security and hand over the proceeds 
to the Bank of Japan, which will apply them to 
make good the difference arising from the excess 
of the estimate over the amount of the notes 
actually withdrawn. 


























































NOTIFICATION OF THE FINANCE. 
DEPARTMENT. 
—_——_—_—_____ 

To the Bank of Japan and National Banks. It 
is hereby notified that the redemption of bank 
notes, as defined in Article 112 of the new banking 
regulations, shall be carried out according to the 
following methods. 

Marsuxata Masarosut, Minister of Finance. 

goth May, 16th year of Meiji (1883). 








BRITISH CONSULAR TRADE REPORT 
FOR HIOGO AND OSAKA FOR 1882. 
—_—¢—__.. 

H.B.M.'s. Conscrare, 
Hiogo, May 7, 1883. 
Sm,—I have the honour to furnish with a 
report on the Foreign Trade and Shipp! of 
the Ports of Hidgo and Osaka for the year 1 8 
cron Rei by the following ‘Statistical 


Methods for conjoint recemption of bank notes. 
Article I—The notes issued by the National 
Banks are to be receemed, for which purpose the 
interest accruing on the Redemption Fund is to be 


: : : Hroco. 
mperor gave expression to his wrath in|2ppropriated. According to the yearly transactions R 
a decree = We Dusted Li Hung-chang,” | of each bank, the proportion of notes to be with- SE prea pp eleg 
says the decree, “with the high office of|drawn may be large or small; notwithstanding 3-—Return of Shipping. 
Imperial Commissioner for the suppression which, at the end of the period, all notes must be 4.—Return of Duties on Imports and Exports 
of the rebellion. How has our confidence | entirely withdrawn. and Shipping Dues collected. 


been rewarded ? What hashe been about ? 
Let him be deprived of the peacock’s 
feather, the riding jacket, and his hereditary 
rank.” But in the meantime Li announced 
in a memorial the complete overthrow of 
the Nien-fei rebels, the death of their chief, 
and the pacification of the unruly provinces. 
So the Em ror issued a second decree, 
expressing fhis unbounded satisfaction at 
the final subdual of a rebellion which had 
lasted ten years; reinstated Li in all his 
titles and honours, and conferred upon him 
the rank of Senior Guardian of the Heir 
Apparent, besides confirming him in his 
sthices of Governor General of Hu-kwang 
and Assistant Grand Secretary. 

In January 1870 Li was ordered to 
Kwei-chow to subdue the Mahomedan 
rebels, and his brother Li Han-chang took 
over the government of Hu-kwang. The 
mother of the fortunate brothers was living 
at the time in the Governor-General’s 
Yamén, and as both the coming and going 
Viceroys were her sons, she did not change 


Article I11.—On receipt from the local authorities 5.—Return of Import and Export of Treasure. 


6.—Return of Foreign Residents and Firms. 
Osaxa. 
7-—Retarn of Imports. 
ye pha ye I 
9.—Return aties and Shipping Dues 
lected ii 


- col . 

10.—Return of Foreign Firms and Residents. 

11.—Statements showing the Return of articles 
re-imported and re-exported, and articles duty 

id, and comparative statement of Total 
Trade of Hiogo and Osaka for 1881 and 1882. 

Tables 1, 2, 4,5, 7, 8 and g have been com- 

iled at this Consulate from the Returns of the 
“oreign Commerce and Trade published by the 
Bureau of Customs. 

My remarks on Trade and other subjects are 
the Bank of Japan must give to each National Laie were Ge-aicn keto eli nee 
Bank a certificate of the amount of the notes re- upon information kindly supplied me by resi- 
deemed, together with the details respecting their | dents. 
number, kind, and amount. The above Returns show that the Total Value 

Article V.—When the National Banks havel of the Imports and Exports of Hiégo and Osaka 
received the aforesaid certificates, they must for-]| amounted to $14,680,455 being an increase of 
ward a report to the Finance Department that they $303,123 on the trade of 1881. 


amount of the share of each bank in the said in- 
terest and will forward it to the Finance Depart- 
ment between the 15th of June and December. The 
Bank of Japan must also send a statement of the 
estimate to each National Bank. 

Article I11.—The Bank of Japan must, when the 
notes are recalled on the aforesaid interest, collect 
and forward them to the Finance Department, 
together with the specification for each bank of the 
notes so redeemed, as regards kind, number and 
amount. On the other hand, the Finance Depart- 
ment shall hand over a receipt to the Bank. 

Article IV.—On arrival of the aforesaid receipt, 
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The marked features of the year under review 
are the falling off in Imports and the large 
increase in the value of the Exports as set forth 





in the following Table. 2 
Hiceo & Oerna. eae we enti 
mports..... $S,430,622 ” — 512,830 
Taal tee $1945,710 5563 '235 815,953 — 
Total ...osceooe $14.3770332 14,680,455 303,123 
HIOGO—Imrorrs. 


The ; ially the early part of it, 
linseed 2 wheats depression in the market. 
The declared value of goods imported into Hio- 
go was $6,376,785 as against $7,335,159 in 1881 
being a decrease of 958,374 as compared with 
1881. 

Few contracts were made, owing to the absence 
of any demand for goods in the interior ; and 
dealers were slow in taking delivery of goods 
imported to order. The attack on the Japanese 
ion at Sdul, Corea, in July, and the im- 
minence of war with that country, caused unus' 
fluctuations in the currency and impeded busi- 
ness. An cere settlement yar the Corean 
Affair, on August 30th, gave hopes of an improve- 
ment in the market in the following month which 
were realized by the existence of a fair demand 
for most articles. Towards the end of the year, 
however, the market fell, owing to a speculative 
advance in the currency having caused buyers 
to be cautious. The year closed with a quiet 
market and no signs of improvement. 

In order to compare the fluctuations of Trade 
during a period of five years I have inserted the 


following synoptic table of goods imported into 
Hiogo. 
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the Japanese find it as cheap to purchase in the 
Hiogo as in the Yokohama market. 

Grey Sutrtincs.—Show a decrease of 
$137,906 as compared with 1881. Very little 
demand for these goods existed; and judging 
from the fact that the indirect trade was more 
than treble the direct trade, it may be presumed 
that the ‘Japanese found a cheaper market in 
Yokohama than in Kobe. The decrease may 
also be attributed to the low prices ruling for 
pee cotton fabrics, and a silk cloth made 
rom waste silk much used by the natives. 

The following table shows the increase and 
decrease in deliveries during 1881 and 1882. 

Iurortatioxs rrom 
a: 











Kons Sacss. Youonama. Tora. 
Pieces. P Pieces. 
1881......0.46 313,755 382,991 696,746 
1882.......006 127,290 394,520 521,810 
Decrease... 186,465 


Inc. 11,529 Dec. 174,936 
Of the quantity consumed in 1882 about bo 

r cent. was 9 Ibs. goods and 40 per cent. 
Bt Ibs., the latter being mainly imported from 
Shanghai. Prices reached an unprecedently low 
point as native dealers were unable to find any 
outlet for their stocks and declined to increase 
their holdings. 

Turxey Reps.—Show a decrease in value of 
$114,081 although the consumption was larger 














by 5442 pieces than in the previous year, as 
in the table below. 

Iuportations raom 

Kons Saces. Yououama, Torat. 

Pieces. Pieces. 

144,470 24,681 169,151 

148,677 25,916 174,593 

Increase..... 4,207 1,235 5,442 

The year opened with a steady market and 

a request for heavy weights.—In July the market 

———- | was overstocked and prices declined. Towards 


aa7{the close of the year it was difficult to find 





These 
ranked hi; 


show that cotton manufactures 
in 1881, although, as Mr. Aston 
ted out, the Import Trade in that year was 
satisfactory, than the figures would suggest, 
and that during the past year there was a decrease 


in these of $424,147. An immense fall- 
ing off ear ioe : ae the total 
decrease being $973.078. i e exception 
of Lawns, Singlets and Drawers, Thread, Cotton 
Yarn, Cotton Handkerchiefs, Blankets, Camlet 
Cords, Flannels and Serges, all Cotton, as well as 
Woollen, man: show a considerable fall- 
ing off. Cotton and Woollen manufactures 
show a decrease of $213.391. 

fame va trade in is purchased by 


in Yokohama and imported thto Kobe 

forms an important feature in the trade of 

this Port, although it is steadily declining as 
shown in the following comparative table :— 






11,062,990 | 11,025,900 | 10,436,000 | 9,769,300 


The decline may be attributed to the gradual 
abandonment of the custom of overstocking 
the market on the chance of doing business. 
Goods are now usually imported to order ; and 


purchasers. 

Ve vets.—The value of this Import was 
$112,018, being a decrease of $151,522 as com- 
pared with the previous year. e deliveries 
during 1881 and 1882 were as follows :— 

Iurortations raou 
Kong Saces, Youuomama. Tora. 
Pieces. Pieces. 
1881....ccccccese0e 27,250 5,897 33,147 
1882..c..ccccceeee 25,320 5,107 30,427 











Decrease ... 1,930 790 2,720 
being a decrease in consumption of 3720 pieces. 

The demand for these goods is falling off, 
and in a few years it is not unlikely that other 
fabrics will to a certain extent have supplied 
their place. The market was quite lifeless 
throughout the year. 

Corron Yanw.—The value of yarn imported 
is higher by $336,032 than that in 1881. The 
value of deliveries was aa i in excess of 
that in 1881, while the value of the deliveries by 
Jepenese from Yokohama was 761,400 less than 
in 1881. 

From the following table it will be seen that, 
while the actual consumption of yarn is less 
than in 1881, a far larger quantity was sold at 
Kobe than in any previous year, and there is 
every reason to infer that purchases in Yoko- 
hama will continue to decrease. 


Dauivsas 1878. 1880. 5 
ae Picets. Picds. Pieuls, Picsis, Piewis. 
Direct Trade 1,944 3.957 17.376 27,156 45,546 


Indirect Trade... 126,028 89,582 80,611 73,456 47,367 


127,972 93,53 r 100,612 92,91 

Of the quantities sold int Bend 1882 about 
40,500 and 45,500 piculs respectively were 
Indian yarns imported either from Hongkong 
or Bombay direct, or from Yokohama, in the 
latter case almost entirely by natives. English 
spinnings, especially the commoner sorts, have 
been almost entirely neglected. 

The greater part of these yarns are, in the casc 
of English goods, what are termed 16/24s.; and 


Google 
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in the case of Indian 16s. and 2zos., the finer 
kinds as 2832s. and 34/42s. being in only limited 
demand. Fluctuations in currency, the pro- 
spect of war between Japan and Korca, large 
stocks on hand, and a lack of demand from 
the interior, have caused the market almost 
throughout the year to be a very dragging one 
and entirely devoid of any exciting features, 
while prices realized must, in many cases, have 
proved unsatisfactory. 

The Japanese have several spinning mills in 
Osaka in operation which produce yarns somc- 
what similar to Indian goods. 

Lawns.—These goods were imported to the 
extent of $65,925, being an increase of $5,196 ; 
whilst the consumption shows a decrease of 
34,171 pieces on 1881. 

The depression in the Korean market caused 
a large decrease in the demand for these goods, 
while the general stagnation of business here 
during the selling time had an influence any- 
thing but favorable to prices. The quantity 
sold here compares well with 1881; and the 
decrease is almost entirely in the importation 
from Yokohama as will be observed by the 
following table :— 


lurortations rnow 








Koas Sares, Youowama. Torat. 

Pieces. Pieces. Pieces. 

WEBI. ccccsecsceeee 100,470 69,626 170,096 
1882...cccccesccvee 99735 36,190 135,925 
Decrease........ 735 33r436 34,671 


Moussziines pg Laixe.—The value of this 
Import shows the large decrease of $865,340 
on 1881 and a decline has taken place both 
in consumption and price. 273,580 pieces were 
delivered in 1882 being a decrease of 39,590 
Pieces. This decrease is attributable partially 
to the large stocks carried over by dealers from 
the previous season and to the general dullness 
of trade, and partially to the change in fashion 
which has rendered certain styles of printed 
goods more or less unsaleable, one quality 
“‘Yamamaye” having quite gone out. The sale 
of foreign “‘ Yuzen” is now to a great extent 
interfered with by the goods produced by the 
native dyers at Kioto although the cloth upon 
which they work is foreign. The decline in 
prices was most serious, and may be traced to 
the above causes aggravated by the Import of a 
large quantity of common goods sold at a price 
which suited the moderate ideas of consumers. 
Importers made one or two attempts to improve 
rates in the autumn in sympathy with the pro- 
ducing markets, and succeeded in a measure, 
but any advantage gained in price was lost in 
the limited nature of the business done. 

Mrtars.—Although the trade during 1882 
was less unsatisfactory than during the previous 
year it gave no profit to importers. The quanti- 
ties imported in 1882. were much less than in 
1881, and the total value showed a decrease of 
$93,329. Stocks brought into 1883 were well 
within bounds. 

Inon.—Natives appear to be using less than 
formerly, owing perhaps to the iary distress 
that has been experienced throughout the coun- 
try. For several years Belgian manufactured 
iron competed in this market against English. 
During 1882 importation was almost confined to 
North of England iron which admirably suits the 
Japanese taste, as the quality is tolerably uniform 
and the bars are fairly free from flaws. 

Kerosexe O1r.—This article continues to 
expand and shows a very large increase on the 
Import of any previous year ; reaching 9,411,115 
gallons valued at $1,054,369, being an increase 
in gallons of 6,627,120 and in dollars of 
$689,468. 

The business done during the year under 
review was unquestionably profitable to importers 
although prices have ruled rather lower than 
during 1881. 
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The importation of Kerosene into Japan last 
year reached 20,682,205 gallons, being an in- 
crease of 12,675,005 and 5,786,312 as contrasted 
respectively with 1851 and 18So, 

From January to July 31 prices varied between 
$2.35 and 81,90 per case. Owing to large 
arrivals in August quotations were weakened and 
ranged from $1,73 to $1,80 per case. In Sep- 
tember a most unexpected demand occurred, 
which resulted in clearing the market of all stock 
on first hands while a considerable portion of 
cargo to arrive was placed. 

In November the news of a decline in New 
York had a depressing effect on dealers. Sales 
of cargo to arrive were made at about $2 per case. 

Towards the close uf the year dealers were 
occupied with clearing their contract goods, and 
showed no desire to purchase Cargo either on 
the spot or to arrive. 

The following is a table of deliveries for five 
years recorded by the Chamber of Commerce. 

1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 
gna! 285,032 408,805 438,000 467,460 684,697 


(to gallons) 

The following comparative table gives the articles 
classed under Miscellaneous, Western and East- 
ern, in which a marked increase or decrease has 
taken place during the year under review. 









Article. 1881. aRRz, Increase. Decrease. 
Clocks ............. 29,080 52425 23.345 — 
C. 3,841 13.814 9.973 — 
Cement ............ 13,218 2,675 _ 10,543 
ad ve watens 1 S754 8.304 _ 7450 

emp Yarn........ 12, 2 _ 1 
India Rubber 3 as ace 

PATO... cece cee 11,384 6.361 - 023 
Leather ..... $7,563 $1,072 _ oo 
Lam: YS weeees 27.908 4.865 _ 23,033 
Machinery.. 180,539 104,326 _- 76,213 
Medicine... 42.232 53.832 11,600 — 
Kerosene O} 04.900 1,054.379 689,469 — 
Provisions wisteweds 27,340 39,016 11,676 _ 
Silk Satins........ 20,677 10,125 _- 10,§§2 
Silk and Cotton, 32,057 84,090 52.033 — 
Tea Lead.......... 42.320 32,103 10,217 — 
Smalt & Cobalt... 20,032 13.632 _ 6,410 
Peas and Beans,. 18.365 94.746 76,381 — 
Safflower........... 67.103 S1.S24 = 15.5 
Sugar, Brown .... 109,146 80,678 _- ss 
Sugar, White.... 35,059 26,678 - 8,381 
Tortoiss Shell.... 15,889 9.704 _ 6,185 

HIOGO—Exports. 


The value of the Exports was $6,345,573, 
showing an increase of $1,025,749 as compared 
with 1881. 

From the following synoptic table of Exports 
it will be seen that all the staple articles, with 
the exception of Tobacco, exhibit a considerable 


wa. | sama 














Aagricis. 

Tea .......... 1,625,195|2,767,6%4!2,681,673 2+4-47593 2,457,629 
Copper...... 624,753] 538,568! 290,233] 46y,503; 606,823 
Wax.........) 49,541 239917] 140,352] 181,344: 236,918 
Tobaceo....| 18,105) 359795) 125499] 14965) 6,782 
Camphor .../_ 245,975) 336,083) 414,036, 441,821 $8q,341 
Rice .........|2,459,001] 127,261] 148,903| 67,244! 858,983 
Dried fish...) 131, 177»451| 208,643] 150,487] 199,6S6 
—— 

neous... 











ise aot ate ani 1,379,906 





i4355,983 5,466,994'5,323,607 


Tea.—The quantity shipped during the past 
year is in excess of the previons year's shipments 
by 1.712 piculs according to the Custom House 
Returns, and the declared value shows an in- 
crease of $20,036. The statistics of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, however, which are compiled 
from Invoices forwarded tothe U.S. Cunsul, show 
an increase in value of $57,200. 

The destination of tea exported was as 
follows :-— 


1513191824 6,345,573 





New York ...........0006 7,246,727 Ibs. 
Chicago ....:........00008 3,150,364 Ibs. 
Canada . wees 2,547,070 lhs. 


San Francisco............. 276,005 Ibs. 


13,220,766 lbs. 
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London—1,105 boxes—estimated at a total 
value of 33,317,000. 

Shipments of inferior grades have been smaller 
than during 1881, and considerably under those 
in 1880 and 1879. Prices for common grades 
have ruled so low in the home markets that the 
native dealers are not able to bring forward 
these sorts at a price low enough to induce 
buyers to ship. Higher grades give a better 
result, and consequently there is some hope of 
the popes trying tu keep up the quality of 
the leaf to the old standard or even to improve it. 

The manufacture of Black Tea has been 
almost given up, it being evident that the soil of 
the country is not suitable for this kind of Tea, 
which is wanting in strength and flavor as com- 
pared with that of Chinese growth. 

The quality of the first arrivals at the opening 
of the season in May was not encouraging, but 


later on there was an improvement and eventu- 
ally it was on a par with last year’s tea. Some 
eagerness was shown to secure early parcels for 
shipment by first steamers, and prices advanced 
$2 to 83 making the price per picul for Finest 
Tea to be from $38 to $41—about $5 higher 
than rates ruling at the ning of last season. 
From May 6th to the rath of July a large business 
was done chiefly in finer grades at fluctuating 
prices. After this date a marked falling off in 
purchases took place, and prices fell $4 to $5 | as 
picul. From July to the end of August a fair 
business was done in Medium, Good Medium, 
Ll agi Choice an at lower rates. Common 
‘eas were comparatively neglected. 

During the closing months of the year a very 
limited business was done at nominal rates. 

The prices ruling during the year will be 
found in the following table :-— 





Corrzr.—The value of this Export was 
$606,828, being an incizase of $39,325 on 1881. 

Large purchases by the Korean Government, 
and a decrease in the export of copper from 
Chili, tended to swell the export from this 
country. 

Copper was in steady request during January, 
February, and March, at prices varying from 
$19.80 to 820.20. During April and May it at- 
tracted less attention, and the prices demanded 
were much beyond the views of buyers. From 
July till the close of the year there was an active 
demand at prices varying between $20.30 and 
$20.40 per picul. 

India absorbed the greater amount of the Ex- 

rt, viz: 29,062 piculs, the remaining portion 

laving found its way to Europe. 

Under this heading it will be worth noticing 
the (Saido Kwaisha) Copper Works at Osaka, 
opened on May 7th, 1882, by Mr. Godai and 
several other proprietors of Copper ‘mines in 
Japan. The Manufacture of Sheet Copper and 
Muntz Metal sheathing for vessels, Copper and 
Muntz Metal rods and bolts, and Copper Wire 
is ably carried on at these works by native over- 
seers and workmen. The machinery, erected by 


~" | natives, is from the works of T. Barraclough & 


Co., of Manchester. 

At the date of writing, the works are capable of 
turning out daily ten piculs of rods, &c., 15 
Piculs of wire, 40 piculs of sheet copper and 40 
piculs of Muntz Metal sheathing. 

An interestiug report of these works appeared 
in the Hiogo News of December 15th, 1882. 

Campror.—The quantity cf this export is put 
down at 33,35! piculs valued at $589,341, show- 
ing an increase in piculs of 11,263, and in dol- 
lars of 147,520 as compared with the preceding 
year. 

According to the Chamber of Commerce 
Returns the amount and distribution of the 
Exports are as follows :— 

To London and Hamburg... 14,822 piculs 

To America............cccccceee 9,487 piculs 

To China etc.................s. 9,685 piculs 

The cause of the increased Export in 1882 
can be traced to the fact that the production of 
this article in 1881 greatly exceeded the demand, 
and that dealers were willing to dispose of their 
accumulated stocks at unusually low rates. 

The production in the three principal pro- 
vinces — Hiuga, Satsuma and Tosa— where 
camphor trees abound, was } less than in 1881, 


Google 


and prices ruled so low at the close of the year 
that, at the time of writing, a number of the 
manufactories have been closed. It is worth 
remarking that the trees in the possession 
of private individuals are gradually becoming 
exhausted, and that, unless the Government 
decide to sell their camphor forests for the 
manufacture of Camphor instead of reserving 
them for ship-building and other purposes, the 
production of this staple export in any large 
quantity will cease in a few 

Prices varied between the maximum $19.50 
per picul in January and the minimum $16.30 
in November. : 

Ricz.—The value of this export reached 
$858,983 being an increase of $791,739 on the 
preceding year. is increase was chiefly 

owing to heavy steamer shipments to Europe on 
Government and native account, although, even 
foreign purchases, destined for the Australian 
Market, amounted to 66,372 piculs, and show a 
marked increase over the shipments for 1881, 
when only 25,000 piculs were shipped to that 
country. 

Prices during the year were not so much 
affected by the Government operations as might 
have been expected, and compared favourably 
with the record of the previous year. The high- 
est point was reached in October, when quota- 
tions ranged from $2.80 to $2.95 per picul for 
uncleaned rice, and from $3.30 to $3.50 for 
cleaned rice. This rise in price was probably 
the result of rumours affecting the condition of 
the new crop. In the following month supplies 
of new grain arrived, and prices gradually de- 
clined to $2.23 to $3.25 in mber, the lowest 
range during the year, and, at these figures, 
some export business was done. 

Tosacco.—No important business was trans- 
acted in 1882. The value of the Export was 
$6,782, being a decrease of $8,183 upon the 
previous year. 

The decrease may be attributed to the failure, 
through wet and windy weather, of the 1880 
crop, which came forward for shipment in 1882. 
This shortness of tobacco has induced dealers to 
hold their supplies so long in the hope of cbtain- 
ing extravagant prices that, at the time of writ- 
ing, Javanese has taken the place of J 
tobacco in the London Market. It is essential 
that the Japanese should guard against loss of 

| market in this way, especially as England is the 
only market for their tobacco. 
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The Japanese continue to make experiments 
with foreign seed, but as yet without obtaining 
any good results. : 

ices ranged from $6 to $7 per picul for 
Hiogo tobacco, and from $10.50 to $11.50 for 
Idrami. : 

Vaceraste Wax.—Shows an increase of 
$55,574 on that exported in 1881. A large 
portion of the Export consists of inferior quality 
suitable only for the Chinese market, whilst the 

irements of the home trade are met by best 
refined wax of pure white colour. 

Prices in London have ruled os deg 

, and a corresponding decline here n 
yenintained. Quotations ranged between $12 
and $13.25 in January and $11 in September. 
During this latter month large purchases of 
crude wax by Chinese forced up prices for the 
refined article which was in moderate request, 
$12 per picul being asked for best squares. 
The year closed without any important business 
being transacted, and at prices between $10.60 
and $11. 

of Commerce Statistics show 
the following distribution of this Export. 

To Europe ....cccorsesseee 9-105 piculs 

To AMerica.............200 - 3-394 piculs 

To China and Australia...12.046 piculs 

Fis O1r.—Deserves some notice as being a 
new article of Export. The oil is the product of 
the Sardine and Herring fisheries. It is ex- 
pressed from the fish as soon as they are caught, 
and sent in native tubs to the open Ports where, 
after being strained, it is repacked in second 
hand American Kerosene tins for shipment 
abroad. It has been exported both to Europe 
and America; but the demand at home was 
occasioned by a partial failure of the Sardine 
Catch and it seems unlikely that Fish oil will 
become a permanent article of export from Japan. 

The e during the amounted to 
6,257 piculs, valued at $17,969. 

Sucruuraic Acip is manufactured to a large 
extent at the Mint, Osaka, 1,215,492 Ibs having 
been produced in 1882. Of this quantity 615,489 
Ibs were exported, and 600,003 Ibs were sold 
to native dealers for home consumption. There 
is also a Sulphuric Acid Manufactory belonging 
to a private firm in Osaka, in which 1,370,475 
catties were manufactured last . 


The quantity exported from Hiogo was 6,284 
ogee valued at $40,220, being a decrease of 
71,071. 


Under the heading Miscellaneous, all articles, 
with the exception of Aniseed, Cloth for flooring, 
Clothes, Drugs not specified, Fans, Furniture, 
Ginseng, Hand Engines, Kanten, Paper Lanterns, 
Matches, Mushrooms, Potatoes, E: Paper, 


‘wropean 
Seaweed, Silk (manufactured), Shippoki, Sul- 


phur, Sulphuric Acid, and Umbrellas exhibit an 


mcrease. 

The articles in which a marked increase or 
decrease has taken place, are shown in the fol- 
lowing table :— 





Anti 8842 97.98), : 
IMONY -.-.ecceee: eco 40, 970957 49,14 
26,466 25, 
521 20,202 
3 - 22,775 689 
172,387 55. 
Seiat 36,599 
11,154 50,002 
99,619 26,866 
21,155 gr 
= 3 $4474 25,487 
Sap nk ni a 
specihed =. $9749 22,450 12701 
Sulphuric Acid.....111,391 40,220 71,171 
Timber .........cccesee0 29,902 40,834 10,932 
Umbrellas............ 35.451 14,850 20,601 


, Suirrixc.—Foreign shipping shows a con- 
siderable increase. 156 vessels, of an aggregate 
tonnage of 172,571 tons, entered at this port, 


being 22 vessels and 28,682 tons in excess of 
last year. 

Baitish Suippixc.—The ‘Retums give 120 
vessels of 140,503 tons nett as having entered 
and cleared at this Port during 1882, being an 
increase of 6 vessels and 14,760 tons as com- 
pared with 1881. Of this number 97 were 
steamers of 121,392 tons and 23 sailing vessels 
of 19,111 tons. 

Most of the British Shipping arrived from 
England and Europe via the way Ports. Seven 
entered from Chinese Ports direct; and five 
vessels carrying General Cargoes and Kero- 
sene QOil from the United States (two—1 
steamer and 1 sailing vessel—from New York, 
of an aggregate tonnage of 2,431 tons, and three 
sailing vessels of 4,341 tons from Philadelphia). 
The greater number of British vessels cleared 
for way ports, bound to New York and London 
via the Suez Canal. Clearances for other ports 
direct were as follows ; 


Manila ...........c0ccecoseceee . 3 vessels in Ballast 
Mievedeossvsccese coaese 1 vessel in Coal 
Burrard’s Inlet ............... 1 vessel in Ballast 


Victoria (British Columbia) 1 vessel in Ballast 
Australia and New Zealand 2 vessels in Rice 


Falmouth ............ec000 :.. 1 vessel in Rice 
London .........scecccceecee eee 1 vessel General 
Bassem .........sscecccseee eee. X vessel] General 
27 P. & O. steamers of 33,534 tons entered and 


cleared during the year. American and Ger- 
man shipping show an increase, the former of 
five vessels of 4,621 tons, and the latter of nine 
vessels of 7,966 tons. 

The number of Japanese mail steamers 
entered and cleared was 168 of an aggregate 
tonnage of 192,232 tons. 

Freicuts.—During the year were as follows :— 

Txa.—By Mitsubishi and Pacific mail stea- 
mers to Atlantic cities, Canada and Chicago, 
between 5 and 2 cents gold per Ib. the maxi- 
mum having been reached in May and the 
minimum in July. 

To San Francisco 2 cents throughout the year. 

To London via Suez Canal per Ocean S. S. 
Co.'s steamers. Zea and Curios 67s. 6d. to 
778. 6d. per ton ; Tobacco, Wax and Shells 62s. 
6d. to 72s. 6d. per ton; Copper and Antimony 

Os. to 358. per ton. Measurement rates ranged 

tween 478. 6d. and 40s.; by P. & O. steamers 

508. to 458. To New York via Suez Canal 70s. 
to 50s. 

Surr-suitpinc.—It is interesting to notice 
that Messrs. Kirby & Co. of the Ono Ironworks, 
Kobe, have been the first to construct iron vessels 
in Japan. Two iron steamers of about 400 tons 
gross measurement, capable of carrying 300 

rs and cargo at a minimum speed of 12 
Enon ve been built and launched for the Lake 
Biwa S. S. Co., by this firm at Otsu on the shores 
of the Lake. In the case of one vessel both the 
hull and engines (go Horse Power nominal) 
were entirely built at these works, whilst in the 
case of the other vessel the engines were im- 
pit from England. These steamers, it must 
mentioned, are to run across the Lake in con- 
oe with the trains on the Kioto and Tsuruga 
ine. 

Other work executed by this firm comprised 
the construction of two steam launches for the 
U.S. S.S. “ Ashuelot ” and “‘ Monocacy”, and a 
small wooden vessel for the West t; the 
completion of two compound engines, 55 and 
20 nominal Horse Power respectively, and of 
one 25 N. H. P. twin screw surface condensing 
Engine and one 15 N. H. P. high pressure 
Engine. To the above Engines suitable boilers 
were fitted. 

A considerable amount of miscellaneous work 
and repairs was also executed. 

At the Government works Kobe three steamers 
of an aggregate tonnage of 650 tons were built. 
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Ten steamers and two sailing vessels were re- 
paired on the slip, and eight steamers afloat. 

The above work gave employment to 110 men 
during the year. 

In the Engineering Department of these works 
eight pairs of marine and land engines of the 
latest design were made, the marine engines 
being on the compound surface condensing 
principle, working with steam at a high pressure. 

Six new marine and land boilers were made. 

The repairs were as follows: 27 marine and 
land engines, 8 marine and land boilers, and 
over a thousand repairs of a various nature to 
machinery. 

The average number of men employed per 
diem was 104. 

Messrs. Hunter & Co.'s works at Osaka de- 
serve notice; but I have not been able to obtain 
the amount of work executed in time for inser- 
tion in this Report. 

At other ship-building yards in Osaka 13 
sailing vessels of 1821 tons, and 3 steamers of 
§2 tons have been built during the year. 

Excuance anp Currency.—During the year 
Bank sight sterling on London fluctuated 
between 3/10 to the dollar, the maximum rate 
in May, and 3/7, the minimum rate in Decem- 
ber. The average rate during the twelve 
months was 3/8}. 

Japanese paper currency shows an improve- 
ment as compared with last year. Rates, which 
depend on those ruling in Yokohama, fluctuated 
between 170}, in January, and 1413, per $100, 
on December 3oth. 

Gold yen were at a premium throughout the 
year. The highest rate was in May, when they 
were quoted at 95 per $100, the average quota- 
tions during the rest of the year having been 
about 92}. 

Contrary to previous years the amount of 
bullion and specie imported exceeded that 
exported. The following table compiled from 
Mr. Byrne’s Exchange quotations gives the ex- 
cess at $866,608. 

Amount of Treasure imported...85,840,051 

Amount of Treasure exported ...$4,983,443 


$ 866,608 
The Custom House Returns estimate the Im- 
port and Export of Treasure at much lower 
figures, and make the excess of Treasure im- 
ported to be $1,867,524. 

Mr. Endo, the Commissioner of the Mint, 
Osaka, has kindly supplied me with the follow- 
ing tabular statements, showing respectively the 
denomination and value of coins struck at the 
Mint, and the amount of bullion imported into 
the Mint during the year. 

Amount of Coins struck at the Mint from 
January rst to December 31st, 1882. 


Danomixariox. Vacs. 
Gop. 





gliriis sliigiif 


$,090,086 
870,543 74 
191,506 
132,294 

3,632 
1,197,977 64 


6,853,708 64 


Correr. 
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will be made during the present summer. An 
office will also be opened shortly at Akashi, 








| Torat Gvaatity | 















Gvaxtity Quastity MaKe Et oe and two others in the Island of Awaji. 
| IMPORTED AY IMPORTED BY IMYURTRD BY | Gaixp Tutar. 
Gotp. 1 Goversswext. ! Javangor. Fouxctuseas, JShrext: 6 AND Osaka. 
Perens raed | cl | a | Imports reached a value of $1,541,008, being 
; Deas | Ounces. | Ounces. Ounecs. an increase of $445,545 as compared with last 
Gold ingots of unknown fineness. 249) 1 1§.623 — | 15.623/ 16) 15.872 35 |vear, while the exports show a decrease of 
Gold ingots of known fineness ... _ 2,306 | 47 2.366 | 47 8209.796 
Refined Gold ingots of known 09.799. ‘ . 
fineness... 0. cesses oe = 6.416 | 57 6.992 | 48 Among the Imports the increase in sugar 
English Gold Coins ... _ — |= 23| 99 {alone amounted to &418,836. All the staple 
American Gold Coins... - aed Tiare 1] os jarticles of Export show a considerable decrease, 








—_— << | | | SS 















as stated in the following table :— 











totale: fae fe! anal 24.406 | 20 | | 25.256 | em ARTICLE. 1881 1882 DECREASE. 
Stuer. | Tobacco ...........066 1,250 a0 22,020 
Silver ingots of unknown fineness 221,521 — | 221,521 | 81 | 251,096: 24 | Vegetable Wacx...... 6,770 64.284 19,278 
Silver ingots of known fineness... | 343,235 174.974 — | 174,974| 36 | 518,209 | 93 | Camphor ............ 56,126 23.655 32,471 
otee ilver ingots of known a 9g | COPPCE seseseeeeeeseee 34,667 12,569 22,098 
due’. eet idl Aas) Uaee 221 21,022 _ t, : : 
Me cece eae rH * Beep — vaorans a teasers Pa Dried Fish........... 301,214 108,544 192,670 
San Francisco Silver ingots. ... = 420,420 35 |1,303,188 | 71 [1,303,283 | 71 The Osaka trade, however, is almost entirely 
Mexican Dollars... 0.0... + —_ _ _ 23/45 |in the hands of Chinese, and has but litle 
English Silver Coins ... _- _- _ 66 | 80 | interest for Europeans. 
American Silver Coins... ... _ - _ 93 | 17 y 
Other Foreign Silver Coins... —| 1 $.369 9s | 15.369! 95 Cexsvs. 
Trade Dollars... ... + 10 i 10 BBY | 10 | Exclusive of Chinese the foreign population 
Worn Silver Coins aera 21) 58] 1812 89 lof Hiogo =~ Osaka numbered 410 of whom 69 
Total... ey 23 | 4, resided in Osaka, showing a decrease of 14 as 
= Pl fesca R | 23 4.089.528 | 69 a tab with 1881. 
Corean gold dust... - | 3.638 | 81 | 7.200 | 40 Chinese number 741 against 683 in 1881. 


An interesting item in the last table is the amount 
of Corean gold dust, viz., 7,200 ounces imported 
into the Mint. 

The total value of coins struck at the Mint in 
1882 was 2,138,306.01 Yen in excess of 1881 ; 


and the increase took place mainly in the coin-' 


age of silver Yen. 


small. 


commenced this year. The Kobe Pier Co. 
have, I believe, already contracted with the 


Government Works Department at Kobe for its! is also in hand the line from Nagahama to 
construction; and orders have been sent to! Tsuruga, which when completed will be about 


England for the most important part of the 
material. They have issued a proposed scale of 
pier and storage charges. The Pier is to be 
200 yards long and to cost 130,000 Yen. 
Steamers and sailing vessels will be able to 
moor alongside the Pier; and cargo will be 
received, stored and delivered at tariff rates. 
The proposed Pier rates are as follows :— 


Steamers and Sailing vessels under 300ft. over'in the same way as the St. 
all $70; Steamers and Sailing vessels 300ft. and ; 
under 350ft. $100; Steamers and Sailing vessels | 


350ft. and under 4ooft. 8120. Over 4ooft. a 


charge of $25 for every 25ft. or fraction thercof. | 
Raitways.—The traffic and receipts of the’ 
Kioto, Kobe and Otsu section of the Japanese ; 


Government Railways for the year ending De- 
cember 31st, 1882, showed an increase: 3,675,388 


persons travelled on the line as against 3,430,096 | 7,500, while 6,361 were despatched, the charges 
persons last year; and the revenue derived there-' 


upon reached yen 875,791. 
The goods traffic, including passengers, 
luggage, parcels, &c., amounted to 3,135,854 
piculs, yielding a revenue of 221,244 yen. T 
total revenue derived from this line was thus 
1,097,035 yen or an increase of 55,776 yen. 
The number of miles now open between Kobe 
and Otsu is 58, the same as last year. The 
Section between Kobe and Kioto (47 miles) lies 
through the plains with good gradients and easy 
curves. On the Scction between Kioto and 
Otsu (11 miles) the gradients are heavy, a great 
portion of the line being laid out to an in- 
clination of 1: in 40 which _ necessitates 
more powerful engines to do the work. All 


Go 









‘ from England. 

In connection with the Mint are sulphuric acid, | 
muriatic acid, and soda works. The soda works ; 
were completed: during the year; but owing to: 
the cheapness and large importation of foreign i 
soda the demand for the native article has been! at the end of April 1883. The works here are 
! light, especially at the Nagahama end, where for 

Wuanrr.—There is every prospect of the long ! 
talked of wharf at the Eastern Camber being | 

















The native population of Kobe and Hiogo 


the engines are obtained from England. A amounted to 52,412. 





contract for four new ones has just been let to a MEN ......s00.0008 eadGesabesces 25,593 
Glasgow firm. The iron rails first laid down Women... .......ccsesereeneees 26,819 
are being replaced as they wear out by steel in 

! accordance with modern practice. The rails 52,412 


and all raw material, wood excepted, come|and the number of houses to 22,299. 


The number of houses and persons in the 
Osaka Fu, Kioto Fu, and Hiogo Ken, according 
to last year’s census, was as follows :— 

Hovses. Mares. Femaes. 
seoeee 96,620 418,044 417,171 
, -306,960 795.740 776,593 

bese seasss 319,910 721,997 697,424 
giving a total population respectively of 835,215, 
1,572,333 and 1,419,321. 


On the other side of Lake Biwa railway work 
is in progress on the branch from Nagahama to 
Sekigahara, a distance of 14} miles which was 
begun last summer. It is intended to open it 






some five miles the line traverses the plain by 
the lake side on a small embankment. Further 
on at the Sckigahara end there are some excava- 
tions, but nothing remarable in that way. There 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 

264 mallee long. The tunnel under the Yana- Your most obedient, humble Servant, 
gase hill is not yet finished and probably will not A ’ . . 
be till the close of next year. The total length (Signed) W. A. WOOLLEY. 
of this is about 1,400 yards. The heading had, | Sm Harry S. Parkes, K.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
at the end of March, penetrated 700 yards &e &e &c 
into the hill. The rock is very hard and ‘ is 
has given’ much trouble but it is being 





dealt with now by compressed air drills 


rd 7.—RETURN OF THE IMPORT TRADE OF 


THE PORT OF HIOGO DURING THE 


and Mont Cenis; and the rate of p YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31st, 1882. 


increased thereby. Except the tunnel the line 












is done ; and ngers arc, and have been for panentdaes Siicues ; Quxtrrr. Vac. 
some time, taken to the foot of the mountain on or Total value $2,280.25). 
cach side, when they have to get out and walki gio. G . ei Ae a 
over the pass Shirings Grey tarde G15Q689 $345.09 
[" Tevecrarus.—During 1882 the number of Shictines. Kigured. yards ; Fee pre id 
local European telegrams delivered in Kobe was Shirtings, Twilled ‘yards 63,239 3,853 
irtings, Dyed...... yards K 22, 
collected on the latter amounting to Yen Cotton Velvets secees oni bsa'98) size 
! 10,463.55. Cotton Satins......... yards 537.171 53.289 
The International Telegrams for the same Cotton Varns......... piculs $5142 1,215,501 
period were as follows :— ao Siniets pre as a = ine 
ssh Oe aati ae Printed Cantons end a oe) 5 
the gross receipts for the latter amounting to Printec “aie 512,082 36,759 
Mexican $31,511.18, showing an increase of| kerchiefs............. No. 380,417 18,370 
Mexican $7,310.12 against the previous year. yard 89,537 13,66y 
Several new offices were opened in the district ... Yards 345,600 18,340 
during the year, including a sub-office in the yards 42,000 6,562 
native town of Hiogo, where the Japanese traffic yas 353) 21,826 
is considerable. ‘The Sannomiya telegraph cffice | \ eras woe,” PES, 
which adjoins the concession is being rebuilt and | Cotton Sundries. anal 12,968 
enlarged with the object of making it the principal . 
local office for European telegrams. This change Total.........82,280,257 
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—————————————————————— nna eee eeeeeeeeeeeeE==—=—E—eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeEeEeEEeeEeEEEEEEEEEeTE 
Woottex Misr actures.— ; 
eiupe Value $692,797- Hots: Rulrecess: Picels 9 7,835 | Redwood : 
ee vanes 1,336 65,709] India Rubber Ware. 9.278 | Sheep eee oRNe 1,786 1,822 
Camlet Cords ........yards ee ace 4,769 | Instruments, Musical. 6,361 | Safflower ..........+.--.piculs ra ahs2te 
Flannels......-.c....vards 23,055 3,003 | Instruments, Surgical 772 | Sugar, Brown......... piculs 3 reper 
Lastings......... ..yards 1 ae 26,251 Instruments, Scienti- 2,480 | Sugar, White.........piculs ea $0,078 
Long- 17 Panes Pence yards ree 36,714 fic WievecusestSeetucnoes Sugar, Rock .......... piculs or 26,678 
Mousseline de Laine yards Pee atts Bar es Hides, Buffalo and 3,384 Sugar, Loaf............ piculs ae sate 
Serres PAST, yards bpsir| 5 +043 Cow .......seceeeeees piculs 57 Teeth Elephant ...... piculs +4 Pg ie 
Spanish Stripes.......¥a rds A os 835 Leather............200+- piculs 1,315 892 Tortoise ells........ piculs 2 oe 
Woollen Cloths....... yards Bd 2,550 | Liquors :—Beer...... dozen 16: = 51,072 | Wood Alocs .......... piculs 7 9704 
Sundries 0.0.0... yards 4934 14,630 Brandy......dozen M390. SEAS EN | SN IICH t seeepeents 1,671 
1,167 Champagnedozen nit3 aes st 
Total ce... “803.397 a Gin........... dozen 308 ee Total............ $529,810 
Wootrex & Corros Mixrures.— » Porter,....... dozen 1,400 2,361 RECAPITULATION - 
Total Value $225,819. posi) ofceade dozen 451 1,935 Cotton Manufactures........ x 
Italian Cloth........... yards 27 6 Whisl y ....... gallon "367 975 Woollen Manufactures .....ccessessse00 
Orleans:.........:000005 yards 33 74 6,937 Win ey....dozen 1,096 4,066 Woollen & Cotton Mixtures non 
Vaistres..eceseeeeseenees yards pels 55595 Wine stevenne dozen 1,852 6,793 Metals ca cfassacieriacecenete eae 225.819 
Not Specified ......... 13, 252411 1 sauors Sundry --- gallon 1,832 1625 | liscellaneous, Western ... sie a 1,646 
161,046 Lange :—Sundry... 7s Miscellaneous, Ro ee 1.996 25 
AMPS ......ceeeeeeeeeee od IS . STEM ....... cocenccccesece 10 
Merats.—(Total ieee $225,819 Dt eee ae ? 45 undries, not specified............... ee os3t 
. : ic: alue 1,646). hie zen «... dozen 7 —_——— 
ten Bar od Sepia gutagayggpe| Machi sors soggy] Tal vane ee as 
Po cs coviceoseyeceel icul if . Pr edaletcessees oa . 3 
irom, OiandScrapcbiculs "0567 65,129 | Machinery, Belting 104,320| RETURN OF THE EXPORT TRADE 
Iron Pipe and Tube piculs 1507 8,753 dota cccnisecsaniee YEAR PORT OF HIOGO FOR THE 
Iron Roofing...........piculs : 1039 | Medicines ........+..++ capsed ENDED DECEMBER 313, -1802 
Tron Wire ..........0++ piculs Pee 1,568 | Oil, Paint ............- piculs 53,832 Tes.—Total value $2,467,6 . 
aor a Galva- mae 30,183 on goo duecegeavass piculs pes ae a rep dears Va 
Nised.........cceeeeee H il, K ae 2,108 | LOM ..----rrecreceneneess ‘i : ce. 
ies Screws..... ws Pies 186 sie Oil not specited x Heaton 411,155 1,054,369 Tea, Bancha ........, Pew i $2,402,542 
Iron Rail ........ ....piculs yee 9,187 | Provisions......... ae 1,883 | Pea Dust. ......... ---piculs 13.294 ae 
ti gars piculs "564 ee he aed Pereoer 39,016 . 7,801 
Iron’ Ware not Spe. 750 —-3,738| Pictures... Bibjo| Tobacco ..:.......00e..piculs tal... $3,467,629 
ified s.scccizesst00c88 Porcelain........+.-+-++ 1,140] Vegetable W: : 731 $ 6,782 
eee secpeeseeenseeeseeees piculs 14343 ee Ramune seeelsevasdsdenes 3.554 | Camphor pe ie 20,278 236,918 
ecl Wire ............ piculs 14,283 — FOSETVES os.csesseeeee R477, 0 a doers 33351 $89,341 
Steel Ware ...........- piculs 7,771 | Rhubarb Root .. icul: 2,829 Corrsr.—(Total v: 
Brass Ware : 21,662 | Salted fish ............. Ldn 273 10 value $606,828). 
se learn piculs 4.166 | Saffron BE ccocsescnsese piculs 234 oir Copper, Old and 
Cops Wass 59‘ Is140| Stationery, not speci- 2943 | Corser Ore baeale 848 1,692 
German Silver ...... piculs 366 en < fied oo..s.ecceseecesees Copper Slabs ee oe: 2,258 40,382 
ead ce seegaie fie. ee eee Gee No. as6j|cotea Seer ee ge eae 
Lead Sheet......... > 2585 | Socks and Stocki d 513 1,128] C Wi Picu + 798 18.35 
Lead Tube ......-..... 869 1377 |Satins............. pieces 730. 11348| Copper Ware... piculs 703s 
wicks oon nn i a Rd Seeds cnn 645 10,125 seeseeone 28,900 
Nickel .........:0.00000- i » ilks and Cottons... 1,544 : 
Yellow Metal ‘cul 53 3:935 | Silk goods not - 5,721 84,090 Total......... 8 e 
Spelter and Zinc....-piculs ae. eee CN a i pla fe Sor EO ata 
Sandee. esiassseecccee, , 25,381 | Saltpetre .. F 8,825 17,164 ADE oss seseseesees --piculs 20 
981 | Spirit of tu Cocntine .- piculs 800 3 061 ee baci secssezeened piculs 5 183 $ gaess 
—— | Soa a , che de Mer......... i ‘ 3 
Miscecnaxzous Wasrerx _ Total.........8601,646 P, Da 1 155 oe oe eechuichice: Peas " bape 
Total v. .. 7 = SSEUS 2. sseceeeeees i 2 
Anchors Se ca $1,996.925- : : 2 = hac Shrimps, Dried ee 2 So4!7 
Phas ats i 2 PE FS rd ec ona ae 5,950 piculs 872 11,20 
Butter and Cheese...piculs “4 1,523 = 
Balances and Scales. 137 a 3st 1,275 Total.........8 
Boots and Shocs....pair ie BRIS] Rice ecsicesieesi ice sak Hgee 
looks MisceLtaxzous.—(T y | SSOPS 
matt 73 4611 32,103 | Aniseed ..... ee oe value $1,379,406). 
19,467 8 Antimony...... Pools his 1,924 
1 1,021 | Awabi Shells . ~-P teas 97.987 
1,155} Bam -piculs ni 2 5. 
12,983 | Smal pas 1881 Bamboo Ware 2 Piculs gate 
8311S rl Cobalt... 39 7,106 | Brass Ware........... iculs $4474 
67 godt | Sundries...........0.. . 13,622 | Books.............. No. 493 10,418 
"ays 13,898 | Bronze Ware... 2859 07 
3,597 2,67 Total........ ina Root..........+2 picu 145 
qt S655 Miscectaxgous Easterx.— +++ $1,996,925 Cloth for = ase — yar 938 
120 16495 (Total value $5 5 lothing .............. pieces sd 1,237 
1375 17,316] Alum_.. ue $529,810.) oa Sireveintessetessees piculs 8,452 hice 
15 19,303 Cape ee 633 1,322| Cotton Manufac- 4,034 
Drugs not Specified .piculs ; 3944] Cloves .....ccccccccesse pi 14 7-434| _ tures co 
Dyes not Spccified...piculs 3119 12,644 | Cochineal piculs $2 ae sod IN not specified. 
teehee ol wt hiculs 1,116 45,502 | Chincse es eases piculs 19 peas phe not specified .piculs 1,062 14,271 
Fau de Cologne eS 1.3141 Cotton naa Ber on piwis ies Fans enware.......... F rie 
Hie Skea das cases 1,660 6345 Mase ” ee wa Is 6,714 102,399 | Fans Round... eee Re 1,482,186 meat 
Furniture Hak. eek Gin a 2,876 Ursa seeneeseeee NO. 1252934 13.992 
Gloves ‘ ee 2,700 Scaggs om A 1,292 pees Gane ssitevesscceee S24 nice 
Glass Beads... See: aeenleree Me eee 38 16,263| Gentian «7... pieuls 2,241 36,681 
_ ate a2: inseng .... : 353,400 43,652 Gin .--piculs 
Glass Ware 2 e8 Muck ee piculs 1y : 340 Glovese. di cesesaneaved iculs =A aren 
7nd (Oil, Bela aad Baa . 2340 | GIOVES..0... cs ccese eee lozen 19 
ve aNs Caps ......dozen 1,109 ee Oil, aaa Pea...piculs 1,472 pa oases Pumps........ No. es a aes 
'arn.. 110 2| Packing Mats ...... : 3,577 1 I », Deer esveswees piculs f 
Hoofs ....... 153g 35352 P g Mats ...... No. pis 3 69 tron Ware. Meee ee 219 836 
Horns Baffal 1,839 13,299 Pte ae, piculs "eons 18,404 Ivory an atten 3,034 
iad 73! Rattans. 2 F 94,746 | Ivory Ware......... 51333 
IS: | ka sccaicecceses piculs 226 2,336 Kanten ican. = 23 
3 2,542 Lacquered Ware? s 6,286 172,387 
121 
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Lanterns, paper......No. 408,044 8,165] 17.—RETURN OF FOREIGN FIRMS AND RECaPiITULATION 
ge mnahpatiaicrne ox stig 68 per: an ORCEtee sie he OF MIOGO I Conon (5552 doj Lilie lcccdck S$ 4,415 
a eS Sicule 1,968 Py ei alles CCEMBE Sry I — Metal,..........002+ nesesesoees . 74,071 
a a. sicels hes etd eine sity No. of meme, No, of Residents. | Miscellaneous Western . 128,148 
Peony Bark............ piculs 25 2,722 American... %3 me Sec np ie f ‘roe 
Porcelain Ware...... ’ 8,505 man.... mm 10 4t nae sa MOR sserervenssrsinect Mo. 
PODER 55. iccxtnnozases iculs 1,722 1,106| Dutch..,.... sited 3 BS] 
Salmon and Cod.....piculs 440 1,387 | French .........ccoccsesesee No returns No returns Total Value of Imports......... $1,541,008 
ee peg eeseasseees 6,072 Panire. Hangaring eoees I 1 
BPCT eo... .rerssevevvesees +789 | Port ee epeesecceseess 4 * 
Paper, European... ve Swedth a “" VIII—RETURN OF THE EXPORT TRADE 
PROM 59 <5 cael sshaeacteses piculs 13,820 21,155 | Danish 4 OF THE PORT OF OSAKA DURING 
Redwood Ware....... 3,481 | Chinese 42 625 THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31st, 
SAMMI soph cs adesonasoviscee 893 — pi 1882. 
nai ito weal AEF a i] << Tectia Veet. 
Sharks’ fins............ "9 —14,713| VIL.—RETURN OF THE IMPORT TRADE ar nerds » 
Relaipeciaece No. 8402 56,310/ OF THE PORT OF OSAKA DURING | 4° Bancha .........piculs 1487 $2,803 
Sill nope a7) THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER jist,| "OMS sere picts 533 He24t 
oT 2; 1992. 
Silk, tama ............ piculs 8 2,000 | Deseairtiox or Awticur. ANTITY, Vv $4,044 
Shippoki ............. ; Cotton Varn .......pi oe thy 
——— Sear iaigh ee yer 9566 Cotton a waetdy piculs 186 $4,418 808 9.230 
Sul Pha ple _ Cpr “bo ieee value $74,071). 1,403 23,055 
ets ..No. eels fe: 
Suighric Aca pints Bik) SMB Byres picwls tay sayy] Coreen (Total Value $12,569). 

Timber aud Pacha, pram b parts She Leste pet aS ras oe ma eobuieed iculs 184 2,933 
Jmbrellas ............. No. 199,600 14,8 i “ . . : 
Unbrvlles RactoseuNe. cP wer — eae 542 2493] SCrAP o-eeseeceeeees piculs Ka 582 
Wheat and Barley..piculs 4,303 _5,076| Tin nail... an. senloeee Wee ee ae Ber 
MING ICS, 5.5 0c0sesces ee 75,636 Zinc bend pelter..... piculs 498 1,747 | Copper Slabs... ne Seale ip ve 3 

$1,379,406 a Joa * = ~ 
REcariTuLaTIoN. $03 Total... $12,569 
ee aR AR Sa wee, $2,467,629 U enmaprene $74,071 Atak Vides tuhcae 
a slasersetaetanecs 6,782 pee co es am Driep risn—(Total Value $108,544). 
ARIA WBE sos Sekine decsccvsscesiectted 236,91 Total value $128,148). AWGN cisccsisectscsey: 37 
Camgher Sabi pesesduaah scmmnci iepaseenatisven hia 589,341 Sat he &e... 1,576 | Beche de mer pice 289 mae 
CON pia tavesnaieisupastestgcsaesbiicss as 606,828 ag teeeesceeeesane piculs 2734 1,384 | Kaibashira i 103 4,043 
Drted fish ...scsssseeseeeesssssnsseeessressse 3906 | FECES assesses arses piculs ot 1,049 | Cuttle fish 4934 81,907 
Rie aa connssesseeeesneeentnestecenseneeen 858,983 | Horns, Buffalo &Cowpiculs 322 35330 | Mussels .............++ i 43 5a 
NOCHULANG NIN 352 5c cacevsevedsssscaisesenadins 1,379,406 | Horns, Rhinoceros. .. piculs 9 5,789 aioe, dried 373 5505 
i lp) POE Es coat ase piculs 149 1,405 | Salted Salmon and aba 
Total Exports......... $ 6,345,573 | Leather .............-.- piculs 1,585 eretal Cod 5. a cccsecains i 339 1,919 
ss not spcci- , 
HI—11ST OF FOREIGN SHIPPING EN.| p fed: a 

TERED” AND, CLEARED AT. THE] pant to spd a a si 

10GO. AND OSA OMS ss cescisiens ae 2,587 W: > 

DURING THE YEAR 1882. KA Provisions not speci is, Mewieal a ee 

lg ed Bah ji ccassevsggacsess . 6.299 ax, Vegetable.....piculs 5204 64,284 
: ba Rhubarb root ......... piculs 1,559 17,258 | Wax, Bees’............piculs 3,209 
Sa, Exvensn. RED. Per & Caustic, &c. piculs 5,152 28,451 
Ne. Sention. Xe. Mendinae. rirpegh not speci- Pate EC Serene $67,493 
120 140,503 120 140,503 ail pace fi 1,025 M : J 
1$ 172483 26 1g5e| Semone picces 204 2,312 ISCELLANEOUS—(Total Value $191,555). 
16 11,105 15 10,896 batten alc: tah 5329 Aniseed dvoveded seeeseee Pi iculs 533 1,236 
: 2 i 88 Teta assesses $128,148 Yor POO 0... sseeees piculs 33H 1449 
a tae tar] puree ere mie ; 
12: 223 value $1,325,300). § --—s—isiéd:«s SP ified........... O43 
c= cae Alum ........ speeeeseees piculs 5,010 7,989 ie tcc tc ata ois: ie 
Total sas 156 172,571 156 174,460 capes CHaese ee 1,867 No. 132,404 2,728 
Paseie, hor Weesec-cises Lt sie 31265 35.932 No. 10,154 1,749 
a wi ae BE casdancatobty pic is 7 12,255 piculs +0 3.737 
Natioxacrry. —_— —— | Drugs fete peci ified. esr 8 Ss duns piculs 2 6,020 
British No. Tonnage. No, Tonnage. Dyes not specified .. piculs 1,100 : 4362 
TtEBN ..ecesersesenes 1 219 I 219 = Be . B44 22,878 
Fishing lines. “s rg 5 108,600 py 2 
1V.—RETURN OF ALL DUTIES COL-| poe jens og ry S 

LECTED ON IMPORTS AND EX. ey eere — 1,850 13,246 | Mushrooms ..............piculs L442 rage 

PORTS AND SHIPPING DUES &c. AT| Gannon" Prcule 4 801 | Peony Bark.......-...-piculs 1,184 13,683 

THE PORT OF HIOGO FOR THE| ,pmecbe in Poul 15 877 | Provisions not speci- 

YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31st, 1882. | \jar® Chinese — 30954 S403 | Feed wnnensenncrnennneseee 3724 
Mepappinet MDE S ons acs icc oncankassiainseeoassccad $311,298 Paper, Chinese ....... a apie ped vain gta - — 9563 
Pesce Det 608) vic siio yas s cab sccessatieikvcssacess 190, 72 Putchuck patie iculs 268 by Seaweeds Cut sreseeeeepiculs 898 S314 
Clearance and Entrance fees.... . 6,827 | Peas, Beans, & Pulse iculs 2,831 "26 + oe lane ———— Li pg! 
Storage and Warehousing fees .. 789 | Rattans....... 1 ca alveenn ome 3 aoe 
Miscdllaneous ne CS trees 789] Rattans..........eseeee. Piculs 4,409 295796 | Vermicelli ........-cesse++ piculs 586 1,674 

a stbgeSvadcesaecnessests eevcdwessase SH sess piculs 4717 5713 | Sundries ........000-000+-piculs 16,983 
quate piculs 27 1,202 
510,430 | Teeth, Elephant..... piculs 16 4,867 $ 191,555 
V.—RETURN OF THE TREASURE IM. | Jortoiseshell.......... piculs 24 5,609 Recarituzatios. = 

PORTED INTO AND EXPORTED | oU83% Brown........piculs 63,469 359,391 

FROM THE PORT OF HIOGO DURING | S082F AV hite......... piculs 

THE YEAR ENDED 31st DECEMBER, | yn830 ANY +--+ inte 

5884 — ermilion  ............ jiculs 

Wood, Aloes ......... piculs 
ImrorteD. Wood, Sandal........ piculs 
From England and other countries...,.. $3,987,483 | Wood, Sapan......... piculs 
Exrorrzn: SUNGHHOS cysssccessense 
To England and other countries.......... $2,119,959 Total 
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IX.—RETURN OF ALD DUTIES COLLECT. | 


ED ON IMPORTS AND EXPORTS AND 
SHIPPING DUES ETC. AT THE PORT 
OF OSAKA FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
DECEMBER 31st, 1882. 






Import Duties........ccecseeees sessteuss ae $47,953 
Export Duties ...........ssssseseeees 14,504 
Clearance and Entrance fees....... 22 
Storage and Warchousing {ces ... es 1,333 
Miscellancous.........cccccesscesssscssssoscesenseesene & 





$ 63,773 


X.—RETURN OF FOREIGN FIRMS & RE- 
SIDENTS AT THE PORT OF OSAKA 
ON DECEMBER 3!sr, 1882. 





Katona Neat Mile 
British......... 2 16 
American 2 53 
German ... 1 3 
Chinese .......... 34 at 

39 188 





XL—STATEMENT SHOWING RETURN OF 
ARTICLES RE-IMPORTED, AND ARTI- 
CLES DUTY REPAID. 








Hioro. Osana. 

Articles re-imported......... «--$2,971 $ 206 
Duties repaid.............. .. 609 1,253 
Total ......... $3,580 $1,459 


ieeveeses $6,341,993 $415-631 





Total of Exports as shown in 
ees $6,345,573 $417,090 


Tables 1, 2, 7 and § 

STATEMENT SHOWING RETURN OF AR. 

eS REESE ORTED AND DUTIES 
REPAID. 











Hioco. Orana. 
Articles re-exported ...........0064 $29,487 $2,588 
Duties repaid ............ceseeeeee 937 _ 
Total......... $30,424 2,588 
Nett Total of Imports. ...... $6,346,361 $1,538,420 
Total of Imports as shown in 


dasees $6,376,785 $1,541,008 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT SHOWING 
THE TOTAL TRADE OF THE PORTS 
OF HIOGO AND OSAKA FOR 1881 
AND 1882. 

Total Exports and Imports for 1881 ... $14,377:332 

Total Exports and Imports for 1882... 14,680,455 


Tables 1, 2, 7 and 8 





TRANSLATIONS FROM NATIVE 
FOURNALS. 
—_@——_———_ 


ON THE PUBLICATION OF THE OFFI- 
CIAL GAZETTE. 


(Translated from the Nichi Nichi Shimbun.) 


Qur readers will remember Notification No. 22 
issued by the Council of State on the 12th instant, 
announcing the establishment of the Compilation 
Bureau for the purpose of publishing an official 
journal. This print cannot have any but good 
effects. The date for its publication is not yct 
definitely known ; but as the Bureau is already esta- 
blished and as the officers have commenced work, it 
will, we believe; shortly make its appearance which 
is eagerly looked for by the public in general, and 
especially by ourselves. In foreign countries there 
aretwo kinds of Government Journals—namely, 
the semi-official and official ones. The foreign Go- 
vernments expound their views through the columns 
of either one of the two, according to the needs 
of the occasion. Since the famous Imperial 
Decree was promulgated on the 12th October, 1881, 
promising the establishment of a National As- 


sembiy in the 23rd year of Meiji (1899), the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet have energetically set themselves 
to work to make the necessary preparations. In 
consequence the medium of an official journal 
was found necessary. On more than one oc- 
casion, we have carnestly called the attention of 
the authorities to the pressing necessity of publi- 
shing an Official Gacette. (ven the organs of the 
Opposition have expressed their anxicty to see it 
published, inasmuch as without it they cannot know 
the views of the Government. When the famous 
Imperial Decree was issued, we inquired what 
opinion the Ministers held as to the policy the 
Government intends to pursue in future, and finding 
their views coinciding with ours, we published the 
result of our inquiries. This led our encmics and 
even those holding neutral views, to regard this 
journal as the exponent of the Government's views. 
This is but the result of the ignorance of the real 
position of our paper. True, some of our staff are 
most intimately acquainted with the Ministers ; 
but our relations with the Government are no 
more familiar than those of the /roha Shimbun 
or the Afaru Maru Chimbun (Punch). The Goy- 
ernment is quite as indifferent to our interests as it 
is to those of the Fiju or Mainichi Shimbun. In 
other words, we dcrive no benefit whatever from 
holding the same views as the Ministers, nor 
do we possess any advantage in procuring the 
reports which our contemporaries fail to obtain. 
Nevertheless, there is a false impression prevailing, 
to the effect that the opinions expressed in the 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun are those of the Govern- 
ment. The Government has suffered most 
in consequence of this false assumption. On 
the other hand, some of our readers must have 
been struck with surprise by finding themselves 
placed in an awarkward position through placing 
too much confidence in our statements. Our 
own loss, resulting from that false impression 
has een a slight decrease in the number of our 
subscribers. The fact is that nobody profited by 
the misrepresentation ; but the public, the Govern- 
ment and this journal have suffered. This was 
simply due to the want of an official newspaper 
to express the views of the Government. We have 
had to show the incorrcciness of the assumption 
that we arc a Government paper, but as the public 
was inclined to believe the contrary, we have 
refraincd from further refutations, and waited for 
the publication of the Official Gasette. Now the 
suspicions of the public have been set at rest, 
owing to the appearance of the official journal, 
which will doubtless confer great benefits upon the 
public. 

The subjects to be published in the said journal 
are as folows :—Imperial decrces ; promotions of, 
and bestowals of decorations on, officers ; matters 
relating to journeys of the Emperor; notices 
from the Departments; Notifications ; arrivals 
and departures of Japanese men-of-war ; trans- 
lations from foreign newspapers; agricultural, 
commercial and mining matters ; statistics; educa- 
tional and scientific reports etc. From the above 
contents, the public will learn the policy of the 
Government as well as the explanation of the laws 
it frames. This being the case, the wide gulf that 
separates us from the Government will be bridged 
over. The news must be received with unquali- 
fied satisfaction, since accordiug to the new press 
regulations, the papers are required to exercise 
great discretion in publishing items of news. In 
doing this, they had to contend with the difficulty 
of deciding what to publish and what not to 
publish. For instance, Article 31 of the Press laws 


Google 


prohibits the publication of public documents, 
memorials and peti:ions otherwise than with 
the sanction of the Government; but when they 
are once published in the Official Gasette which 
does not come under the provisions of the Press 
laws, then other journals may reproduce them 
with impunity. Again, article 34 vests the 
power in the Ministers of War and for Foreign 
Affairs, to prohibit the publication of war 
news or negotiations with foreign powers. Sup 
pose a war takes place between this country 
and a foreign nation, the Japanese people will 
eagerly desire to hear all the news about it; and 
the journals, whilst possessing authentic news, 
would be prevented from publishing it owing to 
the fear of consequences. In such cases, the Official 
Gasette would publish without loss of time such 
portions of the news as would have no injurious 
results. Thus, it will confer a great benefit on 
society. It is, however, to be anticipated that its 
publication will cause a decrease in the number of 
subscribers to other journals, more especially in 
the number of those to our paper. But this is 
matter of no moment when compared with the 
general benefits to society, so we must congratulate 
ourselves. 


Before concluding our remarks we desire to call 
the attention of the officers of the Compilation 
Bureau to one thing. The principle of a journal, 
is to give reports to the public without loss of time. 
The affairs of the Government are generally 
credited with too much importance. Should reports 
which require first publiction in the Official Gasette 
be divulged in other journals, their value will be 
lost-to it. It is only on account of the promptitude 
with which its news is published that the Official 
Gasette commands the high estimation of the public. 
However wise men may be, if they are not acquainted 
with their work, they are far inferior to these who— 
though of less intellectual capacity—understand 
it thoroughly. Incompetent as we are, we have 
had experience in editing this journal for the 
last ten years and made it a point to publish news 
with the greatest possible promptitude. It was and 
isa matter of frequent occurrence for us to work late 
in the night. Yet, we fail to execute all we desire. 
The case must be the same with the editors of the 
Official Gasette. There is no going to office 
at 8. a.m. and leaving at 2. p.m. The most 
important points to be taken into consideration 
in publishing a newspaper are the following 
three :—(1) quickness in collecting material ; (2) an 
economical way of editing ; and (3) earnest appli- 
cation to work. The printing and delivery of the 
journal must be conducted in the same diligent 
manner. Officers are strangers to the journalistic 
profession; so it is not an act of forwardness 
on our part to offer them advice The pub- 
lication of an Official Gasette is a most ex- 
cellent scheme ; and it depends upon the exertions 
of the officers of the Compilation Bureau to do 
immense good. Indeed, their responsibility is 
great. : 








ON THE NECESSITY OF TRANSPORTING 
OUR CAPITAL TO KOREA. 





(Translated from the Fiji Shimpo.) 





When a civilized country opens intercourse with 
an uncivilized one, it scems that the former neces- 
sarily aims at familiarizing the latter with the prin- 
ciples of nature, so that civilization may be promoted 
by mutual exertion, and profits may be derived 
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from commerce as well as from interchange of 
knowledge. ‘Ihe methods of opening such inter- 
course are manifold. Military power may be 
resorted to if we wish to establish friendship with 
an obstinate and barbarous people; but such a 
proceeding will inevitably lead to bloodshed, and 
most probably will only bencfit posterity. For 
instance, the present civilization of China, unques- 
tionably immature, and apparently only effected 
by her adoption of foreign appliances, must be 
considered as having had its origin in the sangui- 
Nary attacks made upon her by foreign armics in 
ancient times. Religion may serve to enlighten 
the minds of a populace and promote its civilization. 
Many hundreds of years ago, some of the foreign 
nations adopted the policy of propagating their 
religious doctrines beyond the limits of their own 
countries. Again, science has also served to de- 
velop intercourse. Our people have maintained 
friendly relations with foreigners for thirty years, 
and mutual intimacy has now become characteris- 
tic of their converse. It may be reasonably asserted 
that such a state of things has simply been brought 
about through the fact that the introduction of 
foreign science into Japan has completely devcloped 
the faculties of her people. Capital is another 
means of creating friendship. ‘This may be better 
comprehended by reference to the position of those 
wealthy aliens who constructed canals and rail- 
ways in Egypt, or issued loans to the Government 
of that country with a view to improve its 
internal administration. From the foregoing it 
will be plainly seen that there are various methods 
of opening relations such as military force, science, 
religion, and capital. It is true that these methods 
may not bring equal results, where those who 
adopt them do not always entertain the same 
views. Nevertheless, the results produced by their 
adoption lead to the conclusion that they are 
destined to promote intercourse between two nations 
and consolidate an intimacy once established. 


It is true that a barbarous people may sometimes 
happen to incur temporary injury from foreign 
intercourse, or on the contrary enjoy permanent 
benefits therefrom. But, at all events, a civilized 
country ought to aim at improving the condition of 
barbarians and thus enable them to attain sooncr 
or later the same degree of enlightenment. Should 
we consider the relations existing between Japan 
and Korea, and the degrce of civilization attained 
by the two countries, we shall see that we are far 
in advance of Korea in point of civilization, and 
that we possess a greater amount of knowledge 
than she does. How then may it be possible to 
enlighten our neighbour who is far behind us in 
regard to civilization? Shall we resort to force of 
arms? We may be quite sure that such a course 
must inevitably exasperate the Koreans to a con- 
siderable extent, and that, although we may casily 
succeed in mastering them, it will take a very long 
time to attain our original ends, namely, to 
encourage them to advance toward civilization. 
Moreover, when we commence hestilities against 
the peninsula, misfortune will not be confined to 
the two countrics, but will spread over the whole 
Orient. 

Accordingly, warlike measures ought not to be 
adopted without profound previous considcration. 
Shall we then resort to religion? It is a well known 
fact that the higher classes of the Korcan people 
do not believe in Buddhism to the same extent as 
do distinguished members of our society. It may, 
therefore, be impossible to induce them to listen to 
Buddhist doctrines. The spiritual influence of 
Buddhism even in Japan has almost dwindled 
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away, and it seems that there is no means of pre- | Okuma, and other rinci 


serving it. It is kept from complete destruciion 
simply by the temporal power. 

We may then say decidedly that it is utterly im- 
possible to enlighten our ncighbour through the in- 
strumentality of Buddhism. Thus, considering that 
the first and sccond plans suggested will cnd in 
failure, we have to mention a third—the introduc- 
tion of science. In other words, we might despatch 
a number of learned men to Korea, and induce her 
people to visit Japan where they may learn the 
principles of civilization, as well as rules of conduct, 
by becoming familiar with the virtues of our 
eminent personages. Such a measure should 
necessarily lead them to the opinion that Japan is 
a country of great knowledge and inhabited by 
virtuous persons. Finding this, they will gain 
confidence in Japan, and, gradually progressing 
towartls civilization, will be glad to maintain 
friendship between the two countries. Thus it 
will be seen that the third plan referred to 
will not fail to promote common interests. But 
it must be taken into consideration that, as the 
literature of Korea is yet imperfect, the intellectual 
faculties of the poeple are very feeble, and that 
therefore we shall be unable to expect complcte 
success. However, the plan of introducing civili- 
zation by the aid of science may be conducive to 
permainent benefit, but is not in accordance with 
the popular wish of the Koreans. Allegorically 
speaking we may here sec relations resembling those 
of fire to damp wood. The Koreans have been 
educated in the doctrines of Shinpo and Confucius 
for scvcral thousand years, and accordingly it 
is not matter of wonder that their progress should 
be very slow in the study of the science of modern 
civilization. Carrying our considerations yct fur- 
ther, we arrive at a fourth scheme which consists 
in encouraging various industries in the interior 
by the introduction of our capital to the peninfula. 
We believe that this plan is best adapted to the 
wants of the Koreans, least liable to failure, and 
most conducive to prompt success. Docs not a 
proverb say, ‘‘Sceing is better than hearing ?” 
Yet scientific development can only be effected 
by oral explanations which are likely not to make 
as great an impression u the minds of the 
Korcans as is the observation of substantial objects. 
And, whatever impression Koreans may derive 
from practical observation will doubtless serve to 
increase their faculty of understanding what they 
hear. It may reasonably be said that practical 
observation of such objects as are instrumental in 
promoting civilization, is the first step toward 
progress. Since the early days of the Restoration, 
our country has introduced forcign sciences and 
devoted its energy to study them. But all our 
learned men are inclined to think that the practi- 
cal construction of steamers and railways, as well 
as the establishment of telegraphic and postal sys- 
tems, has had the greatest direct effect upon the 
mind of the people. Should we desire to introduce 
science to Korea, we must first prepare to transport 
our capital there. In short, the introduczion of 
capital must be considered as the ensential pre- 
liminary; and the introduction of science as the 
means of subsequent full attainment of our objects. 








THE LIBERAI-CONSERVATIVES AND 
THEIR SILENCE ON THE SHIPPING 
INDUSTRY. 


(Translated from the Nichi Nichi Shimbun.) 


members of the adverse 
party, were singicd out for attack. : 

With the formation of various political parties 
sprang up the bad practice of intruding upon the 
privacy of the daily life of one’s opponents—a 
practice which is still looked upon as a necessary 
weapon in political warfare. Disgusting and 
shameful—and this is certainly the opinion of fair- 
minded men—as this weapon is, it is nevertheless 
constantly wicided in newspapers and public 
lcctures. But on no occasion has it been so reck- 
lessly displayed as in the Iecture in ion. We 
are sad to think what may be the result of this in- 
tolerabic practice. 

The only difference, if there be any at all, be- 
tween the principles of the Liberals and Liberal 
Conservatives, is that the former are somewhat 
cash; whilst the latter are moderate in their aims. 
As some writers have suggested, both parties ought 
to go hand-in-hand, promoting each the influence of 
the other. From, however, the very beginning their 
organization, there has been no trace of harmony 
between them. Consequently, we have remarked 
that they could not combine in the field of politics, 
and therefore. We were then accused of making 
cowardly attempts to disturb the peace of the two 
parties. Believing that a day would come when 
the public could judge for itself whether or not 
our Fredces was correct, we refrained from 

leading our own cause. On the other hand, the 

iberal-Conservatives resorted to all sorts of libel 
andinvective. For instance, they said that we were 
prompted by venal motives, and were endeavoring 
to organise a Monarchical Party (Tei-Sei-to) in 
deference to official inspiration. ‘Thus, we were 
represented in a bad light to the public. 
only did they forget that such shamelessness is 
forbidden to men of learning, but they constantly 
employed it as ahougt it were a duty to be per- 
formed by a political party. Those who have read 
or listened to the Icctures of the Liberal-Conserva- 
tives will know that our assertion is true. We 
know well how to damage them with libels and 
abusive language, how to parade the secrets of 
their daily life before the public, and how to 
impugn their public character. We have refrained 
from doing so, as such means are not permitted in 
the socicty of educated men. However incapable 
we may be to induce others to accept our views, 
yet we have maintained propriety up to the present, 
and do not propose to relinquish its observance. 
Morcover, we hoped that our opponents might, in 
course of time, come to it also; but we find, 
on the contrary, that they have advanced in the 
pursuit of their calling—that of emitting libellous 
and venomous denunciations. \WVhen Mr. ragaki, 
the leader of the Liberal Party, was on the eve of 
his departure for Europe, on a tour of observation, 
ithe organs of the Liberal-Conservatives published 
‘a defamatory statement concerning the source 
whence he drew the. expenses for his journey—a 
statement which i Has vic eats sah — ry me 
personal reputation r. i. In this 
instance they were, according to the old saw, 
*¢ sellers of a quarrel.” - But the matter was fortu- 
nately allowed to drift into insignificance; and 
the public was impartial enough to attribute lack 
of righteousness to the Liberal-Conservatives. 

When the Union Shipping Company was started 
last year, the Mitsu Bishi Compaay forwarded a 
lengihy statement to the Government, in the name 
of Mr. Yanosuke, assailing the enterprise. In 
consequence, the officers who were responsible for 
the defence of the new institution wrote a long 
reply, pointing out the impropricty of the views cx- 
pounded by the Mitsu Bishi Company. This 
article was published in all the newspapers, and 
enabled the public to form a pretty correct idea of 
the relations existing between the Company and 
the age lsat The whole mies — peotett to 
light. Public opinion predominated in favor of put- 
oo an end to the Company’s monopoly. And this 
question was commendcd to popular attention; and 
all the journals, with the exception of the organs of 
the Liberal-Conservatives, insisted upon the neces- 
sity of extigee nite the coast-wise monopoly. 
Strange to say, the Liberal-Conservative organs 
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During two consecutive, days—ihe 13th and 14th | all refrained from noticing the subject, acting as it 


ultimo—the Liberals (Firufo) delivered a series 
of political Icctures ai the Hisamatsu theatre in 


were in concert, or else treated the matter with an 
j air of complete indifference, as much as to say that 


Tokiyo. ‘They confined themselves to accusing the ; it did not deserve the attention of politicians. 


Liberal-Conservatives (Kaishizto) 
relations with the Mitsu Bishi Company. 
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of too close} Hereupon the public was compelled to draw the 
Mr. ' inference that there must be some close connection 
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between the Mitsu Bishi Company and the Liberal- 
Conservatives. The remark made by the Liberals 
atthe Hisamatsu theatre that the Liberal-Con- 
servatives are doing their best to evade public 
inquisition into the real a of oe 
Com is quite truc. © opinion is enter- 
pet ep - the Liberals alonc, but also by 
all those who are intimately acquainted wit 
any of the persons connected with the Association. 
The reason why we have maintained silence about 
this affair up to the present is, not because we were 
afraid of destroying the reputation of the Liberal- 
Conservatives by bringing their wrong-doings to the 
notice of the public, or of injuring the Mitsu Bishi 
Company, but because we were afraid to have to 
reason with people who disregard morality. As for 
the Liberals, we have no power to interfere if they 
choose to assail their foes, so long as they believe 
that their manner of attack is within the limits of 
morality. On the other hand, the Liberal-Conser- 
vatives cannot, or will not, refute the accusation 
brought by the Liberals, that they have deviated 
from moral principles, for the simple reason that 
the attack they now incur is nothing but retaliation 
on our part. To impartial observers, the method 
resorted to by the Liberal-Conservatives appears 
worse than that of their foes—the Liberals. As 
every-body is aware, the prosperity of the country 
d upon the improvement of its marine in- 
dustry. Admitting this, it is quite within the com- 
petance of every body to express an opinion. For 
instance :—whcther an enterprise be left to itself or 
be conducted under Government ection ; or 
whether the protection accorded to the Mitsu Bishi 
Company should be continued or not; or, if the 
Government can afford further aid, such should 
be given to the Kiodo Unyu Kwaisha, in order 
to encourage jhe shipping industry. But, in- 
stead of speaking frankly and straightforwardly, 
the Liberal-Conservatives remained silent tarongh 
out the stormy peri This afforded an oppor- 
tunity for the Liberals to attack the Iiberal-Con- 
servatives, whom they denounced as traitors working 
to promote their own selfish ends. It seems a pity 
that foul charges should be left without refutation, 
considering that if those whose duty it is to refute 
them neglect that duty, their title to public con- 
fidence must be lost for ever. 








CHESS PROBLEM. 





From the Collection of Chess Problems, 
By J. B. of Bridport. 
BLACK. 


4 | ee 


bal 


Latnsatt a Y 
hy 
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WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 3 moves. 





Solution to Chess Problem of 2nd June, by 
R. W. Jouxson. 


White. Black. 
1.—Kt. to O. B. 3. 1.—K. takes Kt. 
2.—O. to K. 4. 2.—Anything 
3-—O. to O. B. 4, mate. 

if 1.—K. to K. 4. 
— to O. 5 ch. 2.—K. to K. B. 3. 
3-—B. to Kk. Kt. 5, mate. 

if 1.—K. to O. B. 4. 


2.—Q. to O. 5 ch. 
3.—Rt. to R. 2, mate. 


if 

2.—Q. to O. § ch. 
3-—O. to ©. B. 4, mate. 
Correct solution received from “ Tes\.” 


2.--K. to G. Kt. 5. 


1.—Kt. or P. moves. 
2.—K. takes Kt. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
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For Week Bectxxinc Fripay, JuNe 1st 15883. 


Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hong, Tokiyo, Japan. 
SO 
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REMARKS. 
Heavftine tepresents barometer. 


Light continuous line—maximum and minimum thermometers. 
Se ee represents seechy 6 wind, 
Fo ao nen Perea of humidity. 
The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and tu the level 


of the sea. 
* Kain in Inches. ¢ Direction of Wind. 2% Weather. 


Maximum velocity of wind 14.9 miles per hour on Friday at 
at4 p.m. 

the highest reading of the barometer for the week was 50.134 
inches on Thursday at 11 p.m., and the lowest was 29.304 inche« 
on Saturday at 6 p.m. 

The highest temperature for the week was 78.9 on Sunday, 


y 
The total amount of rain for the week was 1.308 i hes, inst 
“150 inches for the corresponding week of last = aie 


———_—_—_—_— 
SHIPPING. 


—_+—__—__- 
FREIGHTS. 

During the past weck two handsome new 
steamers arrived, one at Kobe and one here, and 
were offered to the new native Company. One has 
been accepted with the formality of going on the 
slip for examination, and will probably change 
fiags within a few days. For London, vid ports, 
the steamship Radnorshire is loading, and expects 
to get away io-day. For New York the steamship 
Harter has been put on the berth to follow the 
Lord of the Isles. Coastwise:—business continues 
to offer at very low figures, and no improvement 
may be looked for until some of the Coasting vessels 
have thinned off. 





ARRIVALS. 


Harter, British steamer, Grandin, 2nd June,— 
London vid Middlesboro 11ih April an Singa- 
pore 21st May, General,—Smith, Raker & Co. 

| Wakanoura Marit, Japanese steamer, 1,133, A. F. 
Christensen, 3rd June,—Kobe, Mails and 
General.— Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 


Kamtchatka, Russian steamer, 702, Ingman, 4th 
June,—Nagasaki, Coal.—Jardine, Matheson 
& Co. 

Zambesi, British steamer, 2,400, L. H. Moule, 4th 
June,—Hongkong, 26th May vid Nagasaki 
and Kobe, Mails and General.—P. & O. S.N. 
Co. 

Radnorshire, British steamer, 1,201, Davis, 4th 
June,—Hongkong 28th May, General.— 
Adamson. Bell & Co. 

Benvenue, British steamer, 1,497, J. Potter, 4th 
June,—London vid Hongkong _ May, 
General.—Mourilyan, Heimann & Co. 

Patricio, British steamer, 751, Kenderdine, 4th 
pal age vid Nagasaki and Kobe, Bal- 
jast.—M. Raspe & Co. 

Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 448, Matsu- 

seay ot 4th te JP eihicht General.—Mitsu 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

City of Rio de Faneiro, American steamer, 3,543, 
W. B. Seabury, 6th June,—San Francisco 17th 
May, Mails and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Galveston, German barque, 619, H. Stunkel, 7th 


une,—Newcastle, N.S.W. 2nd April, Coal.— 
- MacArthur. 
Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,015, Wilson 


Walker, 7th May,—Shanghai and ports, 
Mails and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Oceanic, British steamer, 3,700, Davison, Sth 
June,—Hongkong 2nd June, Mails and Gene- 
ral.—O. KO. S.S. Co. 

Godavery, French steamer, Du babes ies gth June,— 
Hongkong 3rd June, Gencral.—Messageries 
Maritimes &. 

Taganoura Alaru, Japanese steamer, 447, Matsu- 

Yaka gth pb mer ctr Generil.—Mitsu 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 





DEPARTURES. 
Mosser, British steamer, 1,587, Longley, 2nd 
une.—New York viA Hongkong and Suez 


sanal, Tea and Gencral.—Smith, Baker & Co. 
Glenavon, British steamer, 1,935, Davidson, 2nd 
une,—New York vid Amoy and Suez Canal, 
ea and General.—Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
Kworio Maru, Japanese steamer, 617, G. Withers, 
rd June,—Yokkaichi, General.—Mitsu Bishi 
M. S.S. Co. 
Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, J. Wynn, 
a jac: one Mails and A 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 
Tanais, French steamer, 1,735, Drujon, ard June, 
—Hongkong, Mails and General.—Mes- 
sageries Maritimes Co. 


Wakanoura Maru, ye steamer, 1,133, A. F. 
Christensen, 4t June,—Kobe, Mails and 
General.— Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 448, Matsu- 
moto, sth June,—Yokkaichi, General.—Mitsu 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

City of Rio de Faneiro, American steamer, “pis, 
W. B. Seabury, Sth (Sa tieotintg, ¥ ails 
and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Leipsig, German corvette, 20 guns, 3,200-H.P., 
3,000, Captain Herbig, 7th June,—Nagasaki. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,146, R. Swain, 
Sth Junc,—Shanghai and ports, Mails and 
Genera!l.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Zambest, British steamer, 2,400, L. H. Moule, oth 

une,—Hongkong vid Kobe and Nagasaki, 
Mails and General.—P. & O. S. N. Co. 





PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVED. 

Per Japanese steamer Iakenoura Maru, from 
Kobe :—137 Japanese. 

: Per British steamer Zambesi, from Hongkong 
jvid Nagasaki and Kebe:—Commander Mullen, 
| Surgeon Crick, Mrs. Smith, 2 children and scr. 
vants, Mr. and Mrs. Raja, Messrs. Cassumbhoy, 
S. Thoo, John Coles, and Yu Hen in cabin ; and 
7 Chinese and 24 Japanese in stecrage. 

Per British steamer Radnorshire, from Hong- 
kong :—Mr. Wilson. 
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Per Amcrican steamer City of Rio de Fauneirv, 
from San Francisco :—Count Sawa and ‘servant, 
Captain Kurooka, Dr. M. H. Simon, U.S.N., 
Miss Birdsall, Mrs. C. M. Jewell, Miss R. J. 
Watson, Messrs. G. A. Rosenblad, and K. H. 
Jubey in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports:—Governor Takasaki and 
suite, Rev. and Mrs. Kapaljie and 2 children, Mrs. 
. D. Harman and servant, Mrs. Maury, Dr. 
Kuegler, H.ILG.M.N., Dr. W. G. Smith, R.N.. 
Dr. J. J. Seelge, Messrs. Chesnev Duncan, Everett 
Frazar, M. Ginsberg, J. P. Rogovosky, John 
Fryer, P. Munster, Nampo, Kishida, Nagata, 
Hasegawa, Nishimura, Fujitani, and Machida in 
cabin; 2 scamen and 1 marine, R.N. in second 
class; and 3 Europeans, 1 Chinese, and 280 Japa- 
nese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Oceanic, from Hongkong :— 
Mrs. Pierce Crosby, Mrs. Chas. O’Neil and child, 
Mrs. S. M. Hickley, Miss J. Williams, Messrs. C. 
Vercoe, F. L. Mullins, T. A. Singleton, and J. C. 
Melvin, in cabin ; and 1 Chinese in stecrage. For 
San Francisco: Mrs. Charinai and 2 children, Cap- 
tain Antonio Cifuentes, Captain W. P. McCann, 
U.S.N., Captain J. N. Miler, U.S.N., Lieutenant S. 
C. Lensley, U.S.N., En ao. Entwistle, U.S.N., 
Cadet S.H. Wright, U.S.N., Cadet W.P. Webster, 
U.S.N., Messrs. J. C. Hughes, Wm. Danby, R. 

- Paterson and J. G. Gaylord in cabin; and 6 
furopeans and 259 Chinese in stecrage. 

Per French steamer Godavery, from Hongkong : 
Mr. Woodford in cabin. 


Per Japanese steamer Jaganoura Maru, from 
Yokkaichi :—157 Japanese. 


DEPARTED. 


Per French steamer Tanais, for Hon kong : 
Messrs. Krizanowsky, B. Hashiguchi, Ah Foo, and 
Wing Sang in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Afaru, for Shanghat 
and ports:—Governor Kunishige, Mr. and Mrs. 
Dickson and 2 children, Mr. and Mr. Date, Mrs. 
Yamada, Mrs. Yoshida, Messrs. J. Colomb, G. H. 
Scidmore, G. Walkden, E. B. Lambert, Yasuda, 
Sone, Chihara, Nakai, Endo, Nishimura, Masuda, 
Hoyumi, Kusama, Kani, Midzutani, and Kino- 
shita in cabin. 
































REPORTS. 

The British steamer Harter, Captain Grandin, 
reports having experienced mostly fine weather 
throughout the voyage, and made the passage 
from Singapore in 12 days and 6 hours: an- 
chored off the Lightship, at 9 p.m. on the 2nd 
instant. 

The American ship City of Riode Fauneiro, Cap- 
tain W. B. Seabury, re having sailed from 
San Francisco on the 17th May bound for Hong- 
kong vid Yokohama ; on the 2nd June encountered 
a severe cyclone, and ship laid to for nine hours; 
on the sth June ship laid to off Cape King for 
several hours, owing to very thick weather; thence 
to port moderate weather. 





VESSELS ON THE BERTH. 
Benvenne, for New York vid Suez Canal—June, 
ch.—Mourilyan, Heimann & Co. 
Feronia, for Havre and Hamburg viA —July 
Despatch.—Simon, Evers & Co. aa i 
Glenfruin, for New York viA Suez Canal—During 
May.—Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
Harter, for New York vid Suez Canal—Quick 
Despatch.—Smith, Baker & Co. 
Lord of the Isles, for New York vid Suez Canal— 
12th June.—Smith, Baker & Co. 
Lydia, for Havre and Hamburg—Quick Despatch. 
imon, Evers & Co. 
Oceanic, for San Francisco—1 2th june, at 10a.m.— 
O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Pembrokeshire, for New Vork vid Suez Canal— 
Quick Despatch.—-Adamson, Bell & Co. 
Radnorshire, for London vii Sucz Canal—Sth 

June.— Adamson, Bell & Co. 
Jokio Maru, for Shanghai and ports—8th June, 
at 6 p.m.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 


Go 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
——_»—__—___ 
IMPORTS. 

Business during the weck has been on a small 
scale for Yarns, although some transactions are 
reported to arrive at rather lower prices. Shirtings 
have been quite negiccted, and the same may be 
said for other Goods. ‘The Metal Market has 
been weakened by the arrival of a cargo of Iron 
direct from Middlesb'ro, and which is being suld at 
very low prices. 

COTTON YARNS, 


PER PTL. 
Nos. 16to24,CommontoMedium- - $25.25 to 28.50 
Non. 16 to 24, Goodto Best- =< 29.25 to 30.75 
Bombay, No. 20, Good to Best - = « 25.50 to 28.25 
Nos. 38 to 32,CommontoMedium- - 31.25 to 32.2 
Nos. 28 to 32, Good to Best- - « 33.00 to 35.25 
Nos. yStoqz2 - = = = = 35.25 to 37.25 

COTTON PIECE GOODS. 
PER Pim. 


Grey Shirtings—8jB, 38} to 39 inches - 81.70 to215 
Grey Shirtings—oB, 35} to 45 inches - 1.87} to 2.43} 
T. Cloth—7B, 24 yards, 32inches- - 1.45 to 1.35 

1.85 to 1.67} 


Indigo Shirting—12 yards, gy inches - 
1.10 to 2.40 


Cotton—Italians and Sateens Black, 32 ran vanp. 
- 2+ 5 + + + 007 to0.09 
Turkey Rede—2 to 2], 24 yards, 30 PER PIECE, 
inches - 2. - + + Eg to 2.35 
Turkey Reds—2} to 23%, 24 yards, 30 
inchs - - - 2 > 1.35 to1.65 
Turkey Reds—3B, 24 yards, 30 inches - 1.70 to 1.82} 
Velvets—Black, 35 yards, 22inches =< 5-90 to6.70 
Victoria Lawns, 13 yarJs, 43-3 inches - 0.723 to 0.80 


Taffachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches - 1.75 to 3.07} 


WOOLLENS. 

Plain Orleans, 40-43 yards, 32 inches - £3.80 to 5.25 
Figured Orleans, 29-31 yands, 31 inches- 3-23 to 4.00 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 33 inches- = 0.18 to 0.29} 
Mousselines de Laines—Crape, 2; yards, 

Stinches - - - | 0.14) to 0.153 
Mousselines de Laines—Itajime, 24 

yards,3rinches - - - = 0.18} tv0.26 
Mousselines de Laines—\uzen, 2, 

yards,31 inches - - + « 0.30 to 0.37} 
Croths—Pilots, 53 @ g6 inches - 0.30 to 0.90 
Cloths—Presidents, 54@ sGinches = - 0.40 tv 0.50 
Cloths—Union, 53 @ sGinches - 0.30 too.ss 
Blankets—Scarict and Green, 6 to sth, 

perB® - . - 2 © O35 too.go 

IRON. 
PER Pict. 
Flat Bars,dinch- - - * $3.60 to 2.90 
Flat Bars, Siach ss eee 2.95 to 3.05 
Rouad aed square uptofiach - - 2.95 to 3.05 
Nailrod, assorted = = 2 - =) = 3.25 to 2.50 
Nailrod, small size 2-0-0 Ce 2.85 to 3.10 
KEROSENE, 


The only sale reported during the week has been 
one of 5,000 cases at $1.77} for Devoe, and $1.67} 
for Comet. Deliveries have been 8,000 cases, 
leaving a Stock of about 572,000 cases sold and 
unsold oil. The demand continues very light; and, 
in view of the large shipments reported from 
America, the Market is gencrally depressed. 

PER Casa, 
= $1.75 to1.77 
2 1.63 to 1.67 


Devoe -  - 
Other brands 


SUGAR, 

Since our last report the Market for Brown 
Formosa has hardened, and prices are quotably 
higher. Some large transactions have taken place 
in other grades, but prices remain unaltered. 


: Pea reece. 
White,No.t- = + + + + $8.50 to9.00 
White,No.2-  - - + = + 8.00 to8.s0 
White,No.3- - - + = + 7.25 to8.0o 
White, No.g- + = + + © 6.25 to6.75 
White,No.5- = = + = © 5.25 to5.50 
Brown Formosa = = = += 4.37 tt 4-90 


gle 
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EXPORTS. 


SILK. 

There has been more doing this week, and 
several parcels, both Hanks and Filatures, have 
found buyers at full rates. Export to date (ex- 
cluding the Zam&esi sailing to-day) is 27,500 bales- 
Seitlements for the week are 350 piculs. Stock 
reduced to vo piculs with no further arrivals of 
any importance to come in.. Crop reports from 
all districts are favorable, and a good outturn is 
now looked upon as certain. New Hanks in smalj 
quantities may be looked for in this Market in 
about twenty days time. 


Hanks—No.rand3-  - . . . None 

Hanks—No.2 -  - - ~~ ~~ ~. Nome 

Hanks—-No.2}-  - - 2k 8,480 to 490 
Hanks—No 3 and laferior- - ~. . 430 to 460 
Filatures—Extra- - - - . . 650 to G6u 
Filatures—No.1,10to13- - . « 630 to G30 
Filateres—No.1,14t016- + -  . 625 to 635 
Filatures—-No.2  - - - 2. . 59° to 600 
Rakedas—Extra- - - - - 2) None 

Kakedas—No.t- = - 2 2 590 to Goo 
Kakedas—No. > : - - - - $f to 570 
Kakedas—Ilnferior - - - - © 450 to 520 
Hamatsky—tand2- - - ~ ~- 430to gio 
Hamatsky—3 and Inferior» - = - 3So to 430 


TEA. 

Purchases during the past week have been rather 
more extensive than during the interval preced- 
ing, with no essential change in prices to note, al- 
though at the close rather a firmer feeling prevails. 
Scttlements for the week are 15,590 piculs, viz. :— 
Medium 1,365, Good Medium 4,701, Fine 4,202, 
Finest 3,197, Choice 1,895, and Choicest 280 piculs. 
Reccipts during the interval are 15,001 piculs, 
Estimated Stock, 6,800 Piculs. Settlements here 
and at Kobe are 79,118 piculs against 107,577 
piculs last year. The following are the shipments 
of Tea to the United States, since our last issuc, 
from this port. The steamship Arabic, sailed on 
the 31st May, took 816,175 Ibs., viz. 3— 306,736 Ibs. 
for New York, 344,622 Ibs. for Chicago, 6,083 Ibs. 
for Detroit, 7,625 lbs. for Saint Paul, 110,837 Ibs. 
for San Francisco, and 40,272 Ibs. for C anada; the 
Steamship Gleaavon, sailed on the 2nd june, took 
1,376,008 Ibs., viz. -—1,110,112 Ibs. for New York 
and 165,896 Ibs. for Canada; the steamship Mfos- 
ser, sailed on the 2nd June, took 1,051,698 Ibs., 
viz. :—949,641 Ibs. for New York, 63,120 Ibs. .for 
Chicago, and 37,937 Ibs. for Canada; and the 
steamship City of Rio de Faneire, sailed on the 
8h June vid Hongkong, took 19,020lbs. for New 

‘ork. 





QUOTATIONS. 

Common - - - - += « 2 

Good Common > =. es = . . 

Medium - - - 2. «© 2 2 S19 to 21 
Good Medium - - + ~ - ~. 22t0 23 
posed - =s - 2+ 2 © 25te36 

tnest - - - - : - to 
Ghowe - - = 5 2 2 3 as 
Chocestd - - = = + +e 6K up‘ds 
EXCHANGE. 


Transactions during the week have been on a 
most limited scale, and rates close steady at the 


following quotations :— 

Seriet— Bonk 4 months’ sight Ewe, aa 

Semen —tivate 4 pent sight. -. - 3st 

Sterling—Private 6 months’ might - -35 

bi oe ight- - 2 se aa 
Paris—Private 6 months’ si - = 4 

Oa H “faskoght-'. > - foods 

On HongkongPrivate 10 days’ sight - - boodis. 

es i Ps ge - 5 292 

—Private 10 P sight- - 

ce tio eae 

Oa New York—Private yo days’ sight- — - SS} 

On San Francisco—Bank Billbondemand SS 

Ona San Francisco—Private yo days’ sight ~ SS? 
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ROOT'S PATENT N O VV R BRADY, 
BP. & W. BALDWIN, rypyrous STEAM BOILER —— 


Safe, Economical, and Easy of Transport in “SEN JI MON ste 


Works :—Wilden, near Stourport; Swindon, Mountainous Countries. 
One Thousand Chinese Characters which occur 


near Dudley; Horsley Field, Wolverhampton. Kna s 
at ‘ : p's Patent Mechanical STOKERS, appli- : ap : 
London Office :—4, Corbet Court, Gracechurch apie to all kinds of Boilers and Furnaces; : precharge des tp oni ri eee ass 

















Tix Poate ann Sueet Iron MaNcracterers. 





Street, F.C. economical and smoke consuming. ; 
For the excellence of our Manufactures, we P { St Bo i] Con o si caer by — 
have received following AWARDS :— : The Patent Steam Boiler Company, | ay : 


Vienna Exhibition, 1873, Diploma of Merit. 


Hernxeace Staer, Bigxince AM, | Part I.—The 214 Radicals. 
South African Exhibition, 1877, Gold Medal. 


May ist, 1983. Part II.—1088 Characters of Constant Occur- 


Paris Exhibition, 1878, Gold Medal.* | rence. 
Sydney Exhibition, 1879, First-class Diploma. i F O R S A L E. | Part III.—Reading Exercises. 
Melbourne Exhibition, 1881, First-class Award. OR SALE, V. olumes No. : and 2 of the! | Part 1V.—Index to the Characters in Part II. 


*@ The ONLY ONE awarded to any Tin Plate Manufacturer. “ China Revi ‘cw, ” bound in Half Calf, and | PRICE—$7.50. 


Sole Export Agent—Brookrr, Dore & Co. jy, good condition. - 


Corbet Court, London, E.C. | Apply to the Japan Afail Office. ‘KELLY & Co., 28, Main Street, Yoxonama. 


Yokohama, May 2nd, 1883. | Yokohama, May 26th, 1883. 


May rst, 1883. 





| OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Gold 
OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Medal, 


EVERY CASTING. 


OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Paris, 





OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. 1878. 


acfarlane’s Castings. 








May ist, 1883. 
Plain and Ornamental for Rain Water and Building purposes. | 
Railings, Standards, Fountains, Verandahs, : 
Gates, W.H.Basins, Lamps, Covered Ways, = 
Balconies, _ Urinals, Spandrils, Bandstands, PERFU MERY, 
Panels, Closets, Columns, Conservatories, 7 Py Ly sof the very best English 
Stairs, Dust Bins, Windows, Structures. y Nine Prise Matai, sncid ing London, 
DECORATIVE TREATMENT BY PAINTING AND GILDING. , TWO SILVER MEDALS Ap eee oneal sneeh w F MERIT, 
( MELBOURNE, !88!. 
Rinne NUSSS AW ERD H ATKINSON'S CHOICE PERFUMES FOR 
INTERNATIONAL SANITARY EXHIBITION. ds THE HANDKERCHIEF. 
Illustrated Catalogue, Price List, and Estimates ication Vi bier = : Jorkey Club. omy tee ra 
ue, jist, an imates on appli . _ Wied Vion Gell 
WALTER MACFARLANE & CO, GLASGOW. ‘ and all other edoars, of Sa tiek ene ee: 
Architectural, Sanitary and Gencral Ironfounders. ‘| ATKINSON'S 
CONTRACTORS by Appointment to Her Majesty's War Department. P+. GOLD MEDAL L EAU | DEC COLOGNE 


tos Gonnae Ena 
ATKINSON’S 
OLD BROWN WINDSOR SOAP, 


eslebrated for vo many continues to be made as hereto- rs 
ira fore. It is strongly nv BBG wl be seul very Carabie 
i use. 


4 «ss ATKINSON'S WNHITE ROSE TOMLET vintcaR, = 
A OT a tnnntioee 
PPR vero mute WE O88s TOOTH W PASTE, 





prize < 


is WADED oD OHN. 





‘3 may be 
[2s canna all poe tog Socatoens e “Woult, ook ofthe : 
, manafaciarers 
J. & B. ATHKINSON, 
24, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
PRICE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


CAUTION .—Mocers. J. & E. ag gy manafactare 
By their articles of one and the best quality only. Purchasers 

cE] eantioned to avoid counterfelta b sbearctig thet each article 
he Resell od wie te ‘aires’ Teak ark, a“ White Rose” ona 


ESTABLISHED 1799. 











EC ¢ WELLINGTON: EMERY. & Bl 


2, > ee ; ifige Printed “and “Pub hed en, the Propatetor, a) os. Main Street : 
SIS 3 Ho) S| slo) LEA FO. Setilement, >") James Evcacorr Beare, of Ns. = acces 
WES: cal | \T 
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WEEKLY NOTES. 





Pustic attention during the past week has been 
chiefly directed to affairs in Annam. The 
disaster suffered by the French at Hanoi on the 
19th of May, thoagh not in itself an affair of 
much consequence, is a. significant proof that 
the protectorate’ of Tonquin will not be acquired 
without considerable difficulty. The details of 
the defeat, as furnished by newspaper corte- 
spondents on the spot, show that a serious mili- 
tary blunder was committed, and this, taken in 
conjunction with a proclamation issued by the 
Governor of Cochin China, appealing to the 
patriotism of his fellow citizens and recom- 
mending them to be calm and confident in the 
presence of a reverse which only entaiicd a loss of 
from §0 to 70 men, has created a feeling that the 
Annamesc interests of the New Republic do not 
find themselves in particularly strong hands at a 
time when strength is especially necessary. It 
seems, indeed, very difficult to account for 
the fact that an invading force of Soo French 
Soldiers should be beleagucred by ten or 
twelve thousand Annamese at an out-of-the-way 
place on the Red River. Attack converted 





from the very outset into defence, and defence, 
too, in which the odds are so heavily against 
the invaders, seems a strange conjuncture where 
France and Tonquin are the combatants. It is 
beginning to be understood, however, that this 
dilemma is the outcome of a complicated mis- 
apprehension—a misapprehension on the part of 
the French Cabinet, which, in sanctioning the 
despatch of a mere handful of men, fancied it was 
only adopting precautions against hypothetical 
raids of Annamese banditti; and a misappre- 
hension on the part of the Authorities at Saigon, 
who in employing this handful of men as an 
army of occupation, fancied they could reckon on 
the support and codperation of a majority of the 
native population. Itis not tobe imagined, how- 
ever, that the French will be unable to maintain 
their position until reinforcements arrive. They 
have in Annam about 1,400 troops in all, occupied 
chiefly in garrisoning Hai-phong, Nam-dinh, 
and Hanoi, and these are supported by a fleet 
of 15 gunboats and smaller vessels, which are 
engaged in watching the Red River. Hanoi, the 
most important of the above three places, has a 
garrison of about 800 men, and is protected by 
a bastioned parapet, of rectangular contour, with 
ahigh central Keep and Redans at the gates. 
The approaches, too, are swept by the fire of the 
gunboats, so that, all things considered, the 
Black Flags will probably pause before they 
attack the place seriously. Meanwhile 2,200 
men ought to be on their way from France in four 
transports, which were announced as ready to 
sail at the end of April. It is further stated that 
telegrams have been received announcing a vote, 
by the Chamber of Deputies, of an unlimited 
credit for the campaign in Tonquin, as well 
as a definite decision that the whole coun- 
try shall be annexed. France has probabiy 
forgotten everything but her disaster. Had 
she met with no opposition in carrying out 
this scheme of national larceny, she might 
have repented. But difficulties have made her 
desperate. She believes herself in the right 
because the Annamese have forcibly tried to 
prove her in the wrong, and she will doubtless 
establish her right after the fashion of the knights 
of olden times. 


A private meeting of English and American! 
residents was held at the Chamber of Commerce’ 


committee of seven gentlemen, who will take 
steps to convene a general meeting of the foreign 
residents. A report of the proceedings un- 
fortanstely found its way into print, and an 
erronious impression was thereby created that 
some members of the community contemplated 
independent action in a matter of essentially 
public character. It is scarcely necessary to say 
that such was not the case. The meeting on 
Tuesday was nothing more than a necessary 
preliminary, to be followed by universally con- 
certed proceedings. Meanwhile some per- 
plexity exists as to the form which the 
demonstration ought to assume. A banquet was 
the first idea, but it may be presumed that 
everybody will be desirous of joining, and 
Yokohama is not furnished with facilities for 
banguetting three or four hundred persons. A 
ball would be more manageable, but a ball in 
July has other draw-backs. Again, neither ban- 
quet nor ball would let in the out-ports, and the 
out-ports will certainly protest against being left 
out. Under these circumstances a testimonial 
naturally suggests itself as a resource in- 
dependent of seasons, local incapacities, or 
other restrictions, and if a testimonial could 
be unmistakably invested with the character of 
a memorial or memento alone, it would doubt- 
less be the most convenient device of all. But 
there is some difficulty about contriving this, and 
so, as we said before, people are perplexed. 


Tue steamer Pufricie, 1,190 tons burden and 
150 horse-power, has been purchased by the 
Union Shipping Company for £26,250, being 
a little more than £22 per ton. The steamer 
is nearly new. She was built on the Tyne at a 
cost of £18 a ton, and it is considered that the 
Japanese Company has obtained a capital 
bargain. 

Tue vernacular press reports that the reception 
given by the Korean Government to the United 
States Minister, General Foote, on the occasion 
of exchanging the ratifications of the Shufeldt 
Treaty, included a banquet in European style. 
Our readers will remember that the Korean 
Envoy who visited Japan last winter, was at mech 
pains to learn all about European cooking and 
such matters, and that he carried away with him, 
‘as a present to his Sovereign, a complete dinner 
service as well as sundry articles of furniture. 


on Tuesday afternoon, for the purpose of; It is plain that he is making good use of his 


initiating measures in connection with a public! 
farewell to Sir Harry Parkes on the occasion of! 
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his transfer to Peking. The dcliberations|Tue rioters in Paris who amused themselves 
resulted in the appointment of a provisional wrecking baker's shops in the belief that the 
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bakers were some how or other responsible for 
the high price of bread, have ever since supplied 
political economists with an example of popular 
crassness. The people, however, are not always 
mistaken in their instincts. It is stated that 
certain farmers of Idzumo, in the Prefecture of 


Shimane, assembled on the 24th ultimo and 


attacked one of the National Banks, pretending 
that institutions of this nature are the cause of 


all their troubles. There was some method in 
the madness of these poor folks. 





A usr has recently been published showing 
that the total namber of hot springs in Japan is 
1,082. Kumamoto (Kiushiu) is the best fur- 
nished of all the prefectures. It has 185 springs. 
Fukushima is next, with 110, and then follow, 
at long intervals, Nagano and Akita, with 58 and 
55 respectively. 





Tue Liberals still continue their attacks upon 
Mr. Okuma, the leader of their opponents, the 
Liberal Conservatives, charging him with various 
malpractices in connection with the Mitsu Bishi 
Company. It is difficult to determine in whose 
interest these political crusaders act. Nominally 
they are opposed to the Mitsu Bishi Company, 
but people are beginning to think that such 
opposition is on the whole preferable to sup- 
port. It is related that at one of a series 
of lectures recently delivered by the Liberals 
at the Shintomiza Theatre, in Tokiyo, a certain 
Mr. Faruzawa was harping upon the Okuma- 
Mitsu-Bishi theme, when a voice from the 
audience asked him whether he was not the 
tool of the Union Shipping Company. The 
lecturer thereupon lost his temper without further 
ado, and challenged the utterer of this accusa- 
tion to come on the platform and have it out— 
a defiance which promised to bring about a 
general disturbance, when the police interfered. 
An extraordinary suggestion has been made that 
the Government directs this campaign against 
the Mitsu Bishi Company, and that the Liberals 
are in reality official puppets. A Government 
which contrives to employ its enemies as agents 
to promote its designs really deserves admira- 
tion, if not for its omnipotence, then at least for 
its rarity. 


Tue Mitsu Bishi Company have lost another 
steamer, making the third during the past 
twelve months, and the sixth since 1878. In- 
formation was received in Tokiyo on the 15th 
instant to the effect that the Sumida Maru, 
Captain Hubenet, while on a voyage from 
Hongkong to Kobe, went ashore on a group of 
rocks near Futagashima, an island in the Genkai 
Nada on the north-west coast of the province of 
Chikuzen. Explicit details are not yet to hand, 
but the telegram speaks of the vessel being full 
of water, so that few hopes of saving her are 
entertained. A steamer was immediately de- 
spatched from Kobe to her assistance, and 
another from Yokohama on the 16th instant. 
The accident is reported as having occurred at 
2 o'clock a.m. ‘on the 15th instant. If this be 
the case, it would appear that Captain Hubenet 

























deprecated by mariners on this coast. 
spot where the Sumida went ashore is some 
five or six miles north of the Shimonosaki Light, 
and being outside the Strait is unfavorably 
situated for salvage operations. Much sym- 
pathy is felt for the Mitsu Bishi Company, whose 
management of their fleet certainly deserves 
better. fortune than has lately fallen to their Jot. 


Tue weather during the week has borne some 
slight resemblance to that usually registered at 
this time of year, though the nights are still 
abnormally cool. Altogether, the scason up to 
the present has been extraordinary. Fires were 
pleasant not many days ago, and from Hakodate 
it is reported that on the 6th instant snow fell to 
the depth of 2 feet. There can be no question 
that agricultural prospects have been more or 
less injured by the inclemency. From certain 
districts, especially Koshiu, it is reported that the 
young rice-plants have suffered severly from the 
attacks of an insect called the Inago, and a short 
crop is consequently predicted. Nothing visible 
in the neighbourhood of Tokiyo, however, justi- 
fies this forecast, and there is reason to hope 
that the farmers, proverbial grumblers as they 
are, have exaggerated the truth. 


A GENERAL meeting of the Public Hall Associa- 
tion was held at the Chamber of Commerce 
Rooms on Thursday afternoon, Mr. J. T. 
Griffin in the chair. ‘Ihe Report of the Direc- 
tors was read, showing that the expenditure up 
to the present has been $3,106, and that the 
cash in hand is $5,313, while a sum of about 
$6,000 is still to be paid up. The building is 
now in the hands of Mr. Sarda, the plans and 
specifications originally furnished by M. Cappel- 
letti having proved unsatisfactory. The Com- 
mittee, indeed, do not appear to have been very 
fortunate in this part of the business, a result 
which was not altogether unanticipated. Some 
exception was taken to the term “ Public Hall,” 
which certainly does not seem very appropriate, 
but it would appear that the question of title is 
more or less a matter of sentiment with a section 
of the subscribers. 

eee 

EDITORIAL NOTES. 

eee 
W« desire to call our readers’ ‘attention to the 
interesting Report of the Asiatic Society's pro- 
ceedings, which will be found elsewhere in our 
columns. The Society is to be heartily congra- 
tulated on the vigour it has displayed during the 
past year. Not alone have its papers been 
specially valuable, but it has also wisely devoted 
a considerable sum to the republication of back 
numbers, which have acquired a new value as 
portions of a series that cannot be too much 
appreciated. The tax on the Socicty’s funds, in 
connection with this undertaking, has becn very 
serious, but the expenditure—nearly $1,900, we 
believe—has been to some extent met by a large 
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access of new members, as many as thirty having 
joined within the past month. It cannot be 
doubted that much of the Society's success is 
due to the indefatigable exertions of its present 
President, Sir Harry Parkes, whose energy is 
calculated to impart vitality to any undertaking. 
Probably it has already suggested itself to the 
members that the Society owes a testimonial to 
one who presided at its birth, never failed to 
promote its development, and now leaves it in a 
condition of assured success. It would be 
pleasant to be able to contribute to a memento 
so richly deserved, and of such a legitimate 
character. 


Mr. Ensttr’s Report of the Trade at Hakodate 
during 1882 is another addition to the records of 
commercial depression for which that year is re- 
markable. The foreign trade of the port—a 
paltry enough business at best—fell off nearly 
50 per cent. during the period under review. 
The decrease in imports appears to have been 
due to an exceptional cause, namely, the abolition 
of the Colonization Commission, whose pur- 
chases in former years used to represent nearly 
eleven-thirteenths of the total imports. Indeed, 
from Mr. Enslie’s figures, it would appear that 
the value of the foreign goods annually im- 
ported on account of the general public in Yezo, 
is only $17,000 in good times, while in bad, it 
descends to $7,000—barely enough, we should 
fancy, for the use of the little foreign com-- 
munity numbering 59 souls, all told. Mr. 
Enslic has very wisely appended to his Re- 
ports a statement—obtained, he says, from 
the Local Authorities—of the internal commerce 
of Hakodate for the same period. He does not 
furnish the corresponding figures for 1881, but 
says that the imports during 1882 showed an 
increase of 2,650,113 yen, while the exports of 
local products decreased by 572,469 yen. He 
does not give an encouraging account of the 
effects produced by the supposed improvements 
of the Colonization Commission in the matter 
of fishing farms. The abolition of the mono- 
polies which formerly existed in these branches 
of production seems to have encouraged ex- 
cessive speculation, the evil results of which 
have been severely felt by the local banks 
and capitalists. The mischief, however, is 
not likely to be permanent. The old story 
of short-sighted dishonesty is told of the 
trade in seaweed, which constitutes the most 
important article of export. Heavy shipments 
of inferior and badly packed weed resulted 
in serious losses and a marked depression of the 
market. The Japanese are gradually acquiring 
experience. Too gradually, however. They have 
not yet got as far as the Corinthians of old, whose 
envoys told the Athenian Ecclesia that “the 
material advantage generally accrues to him 
whose conduct is least pen to the imputation of 
moral obliquity.” 





Mr. F. W. Strance, of the Dai-gaku Yobimon, 
has published a capital little manual of out-door 
games for the use of the Japanese. The author 
comments strongly in his preface on the fatal 
neglect cf physical exercise which is unfor- 
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tunately common to nearly all Japanese schools 
and colleges. He thinks that the play-ground 
is not used here because games are wanting to 
make it attractive, and in the hope of remedying 
this defect he has compiled his manual. We 
sincerely trust that he may be successful. 
Others have appreciated and tried to remedy 
the evils upon which he comments, but failure 
has invariably attended their efforts. For the 
past ten years there has been a sort of mania for 
learning in Japan. Students seem to be ab- 
solutely indifferent to the certain consequences 
of unrelaxed application, and those whose duty 
it is to regulate such matters, generally treat the 
idea of out-door exercise as a harmless jest. 
Many a young life of high promise has been 
sacrificed to this inhuman supineness, and 
remonstrance after remonstrance has been fruit- 
lessly addressed to those in power. Mr. Strange 
has adopted the more practical expedient of 
endeavouring to enlist the interest of the lads 
themselves, and he will have accomplished a 
most excellent work if he achieves his purpose. 


‘NOTES. 


—__—_—__—_ 
(From “ Jaraw Dairy Maiv.”) 


It seems probable that the dealers in Japan teas 
will find it expedient to return to the custom of 
producing and selling a perfectly pure and un- 
colored article. Why the practice of changing 
the tint by chemicals was originally introduced, 
is a question not yet satisfactorily answered. 
It does not appear that any darkening 
matter was used in the days when the Japa- 
nese export first found favour in the Ameri- 
can market. A report was spread about, 
some years ago, that the American retailers 
insisted upon a deeper color than that of 
the natural herb. and that the required hue was 
supplied in obedience to this positive demand. 
There was an animated discussion upon the sub- 
ject in Japanese newspapers, many substantial 
merchants maintaining that to impart the arti- 
ficial tint was to codperate in a fraud which 
would sooner or later work great mischicf. 
There can be no doubt that adulterated tcas are 
just now undergoing a scrutiny which will surely 
interfere with their sale, whether they be of Japan- 
ese or Chinese origin. In some places they are 
subject to a double examination,—by State 
law as well as by National statute. On the 3rd 
of May, 3,500 packages of Pingsucy were scized 
in New York by order of the local Board of 
Health, and declared unfit for use by three pro- 
fessional analysts. The owners of this lot applied 
to the courts for a reversal of the injunction 
upon their sale, but the case had not been tried 
at latest accounts. The condemnation of the 
inspecting chemists was unqualified. ‘The teas 
were pronounced “ unwholesome, adulterated 
with mineral substances, and manufactured or 
prepared in imitation of another and better ar- 
ticle to deceive customers and dealers, and 
make Pingsuey tea pass as genuine tea.” It 
was also declared that they were “ colored or 
coated or powdered so as to be made to appear 
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better than they really are or of greater value.”! documents as “his highness,” a prince whose 


One expert testified to finding gypsum or soap- 
stone in considerable quantities. In San Fran- 
cisco, the United States act has been put in 
force in one or two instances. A lettcr was 
sent by the merchants of that port, to the Treasury 
at Washington, asking for information as to the 
exact application of the law,—especially with 
reference to certain samples submitted. After 
an apparently close and careful investigation, an 
answer was given, announcing that twospecimens, 
marked ‘No. 4, late Peking” and “No. 4, first 
crop,” both said to be from Japan, came within 
the order of prohibition. It was added, however, 
that the objection would not necessarily hold 
good against all colored teas, but only against 
such as were discolored by unwholesome adul- 
teration, or were rendered deleterious by the 
amount of indigo or other injurious material 
mingled with them. It would appear that the 
Japanese exporters have one very simple line of 
safety open to them. If the teas are sent from 
this country as they were in earlier times, with- 
out the admixture of any foreign substance 
whatever, they cannut be subject to condemna- 
tion by any law, local or national. 


From the meeting lately held at the Union 
Church, Yokohama, we learn that its new Pastor, 
the Rev. W.C. Davison, of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Mission, is desirous that the public of 
Yokohama should be at least aware of the exis- 
tence of the Union Church as an organization, 
whose constitution has been so framed as to 
admit to membership Christians of all shades 
of belief. The reverend gentleman yesterday 
(Sunday) morning addressed a warm invitation 
to all Christians in Yokohama unconnected with 
other churches to become Union Church mem- 
bers, and assured his congregation that, although 
some considerable portion of his time must of 
necessity be spent amongst the Japanese, yet he 
should endeavour to visit all members of his 
congregation and make himself acquainted with 
them. As to the position of the Church, we hear 
that it is financially sound, the Treasurer having 
in hand some $:20. It must however be re- 
membered that the pulpit has always becn, 
and is at the present time, filled gratuitously. 
The officers of the Church are as follows: 
Rev. W.C. Davison, Pastor; Rev. H. Loomis, 
Professor Wyckoff, Elders; Mr. Thos. Rose, 
Treasurer; Captain Carst, Mr. Isaac Bunting, 
Deacons; Messrs. Geo. Sale, C. H. Geffeney, 
Thos. Rose, Trustees. 


THE Japanese Government, in the exercise of 
those rites of hospitality for which it is renowned, 
finus itself occasionally confronted by problems 
of a puzzling description. Hitherto, in cases of 
difficulty, it has preferred to err on the right 
side. The King of Hawaii, for cxample, was 
received with all the honours due to Royalty, and 
though in the abstract he could justly claim 
them, it had to be confessed that the concrete 
clements of his title left something to be desired. 
Now, however, there appears upon the scene the 
Rajah of Johore, olficially addressed in English 


position isless easy to define. ‘‘Tunkoo Abube- 
ker bin Ibrahim, Maharajah of Johore (com- 
monly called the Tumongong),” says Alex of 
the Time, “born in 1835, is grandson of one of 
the Malay princes by whom the island of 
Singapore was first ceded to Sir Stamford 
Raffles, as political agent for the British Govern- 
ment, and succeeded to the sovereignty of 
Johore territories on the death of his father in 
1861. He is one of the most enlightened 
princes of Eastern Asia, and is a firm ally of the 
British Government. In 1866 he visited Eng- 
land, delegating the exercise of his powers 
during his absence to his brother, the Prince 
Unkoo Abdulrahman. The government long 
maintained a flotilla, in conjunction with our 
own, for the suppression of piracy in the narrow 
seas of their respective possessions ; and some 
years ago the Tumongong’s father was pre- 
sented by the government of India with a sword, 
in acknowledgment of the services he had 
rendered in suppressing piracy.” 


e 

This is plain enough. It represents Tumon- 
gong as an independent sovereign, whose grand- 
father ceded a portion of his territory to Great 
Britain and who is now “one of the most 
enlightened princes of Eastern Asia.” Referring, 
however, to the treaty under which this cession 
was made, we find one or two curious items. 
Thus, in return for Singapore the English 
government undertook to pay a sum of money 
down, and further a monthly stipend of two 
thousand dollars, thirteen hundred of which was 
to go to the Sultan of Johore and seven hundred 
to another prince concerned in the transaction. 
There was, however, a condition attached to 
these monthly payments. They were to be 
contingent upon the Rajah’s residence in Singa- 
pore. If he preferred to live on the mainland, he 
forfeited this portion of his income. Further; so 
long as he lived in Singapore, he was forbidden to 
make a treaty with any other foreign power. 
Thus for a time, at all events, he forfeited one 
of the most important rights of an independent 
sovereign. Whether these clauses of the treaty 
remain any longer in force, we are unable to 
say. Probably they do not, but they may very 
easily have created an impression in Japan that 
the Maharajah’s position is in nothing different 
from that of a dependent Indian Prince. Doubt- 
less many persons, however conversant with the 
facts, will still be inclined to accept that de- 
finition, but we do not see that Japan need con- 
cern herself about such subtleties. As a point 
of etiquette the Maharajah is certainly entitled 
to the same reception as the King of Hawaii, 
and we have no doubt that Japanese hospitality 
will be extended to him on that hypothesis. His 
Highness is expected to arrive in Yokohama 
to-morrow—the 14th. 


Atyost immediately following the exposure of 
outrages perpetrated on Chinese by the vaga- 
bond roughs of New York, comes a retaliatory 
accusation of unspeakable infamies alleged to 
be committed by keepers of opium-smoking 
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resorts and gambling houses. A certain class 
of newspapers has rushed into this new sensation 
with headlong impetuosity, but also with an 
absence of method and discretion calculated to 
injure the effect of their demonstration. When 
it is stated that the onslaught is led by the noto- 
rious journal which mocks at veracity as a prin- 
ciple by calling itself 7rush, the value of the 
whole proceeding may be fairly understood. 
Truth, which possesses the virtue of its name 
in about the same degree that green cheese 
personifies the properties of the moon, is con- 
ducted by that notable ornament of New York 
society, ex-Mayor Oakey Hall, the friend and 
partner of the mighty ex-Tweed ; and the un- 
disguised purpose of its existence is to secure a 
daily sale by the publication of wilder and more 
monstrous fictions than any of its rivals can 
invent or put into shape. It was 7ruéh which 
first printed the memorable forged letter attributed 
to General Garfield, which caused such an ex- 
citement a few days before the last national 
election. Charges presented by a paper of this 
kind, and unsustained by definite evidence, are 
not likely to produce seriously damaging results. 
Readers are assured that the Chinese quarter 
“ig vitiated by the most revolting practices,” that 
“‘the state of affairs is awful,” and that “the 
orgies could hardly be described in print.” The 
idea of 7ruth hesitating to ‘‘ describe in print ” 
anything that ever happened, or ever could hap- 
pen, on the face of the earth, is a joke well 
worth the cost of one copy of the sheet. Most 
persons will rather believe it has nothing to 
describe. There is, among its random alle- 
gations, a hint to the effect that young 
girls, of eleven and twelve years, are decoyed 
into the opium divans and set to smoking the 
insidious drug, with a vitw to. luring them to 
“a terrible fate.” In consequence of this vague 
declaration the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children has been entreated 
to investigate the subject, but President Gerry, 
2 clear-headed lawyer, refuses to move in the 
matter, and says he does not believe a word of 
the stories in circulation. Superintendent 
Jenkins, of the same body, acts upon Hamlet's 
suggestion to Ophelia, and evidently doubts 
Truth to be a liar in everything relating to the 
alleged transactions. He remarked to an in- 
quirer :—‘ We are doing nothing, and we vill 
do nothing while the newspaper clamor con- 
tinues. I will give fifty dollars to any one who 
can show me any evidence, that will convict any 
Chinaman or ‘ jointkeeper’ of the practices laid 
to them.” It must be mentioned, however, on 
the other hand, that a certain “Irish Young 
Men's Association,” connected with the Catholic 
Church of the Transfiguration, and situated in 
the centre of the Chinese region, has entered 
warmly into the crusade, and announced its deter- 
mination to “‘ put a stop to the hideous practices, 
if possible.” It will, perhaps, not be possible, for 
the first anid most obvious of reasons,—namely, 
that the “‘ hideous practices ” do not exist. The 
Chairman of the “‘ Young Men” has distinctly 
admitted that he had “ no individual case” to go 
upon,—only “the general increase of immo- 
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rality.” Moreover, the priest in charge of the 
church itself, Father Lynch, is highly displeased 
with his followers for “ spreading exaggerated 
reports about the wickedness of the Chinese.” 
He affirms, upon the strength of his constant 
observations among them, that “these heathens 
are no worse than many Christians, and that the 
sensational stories given out of their corrupt 
practices are practically false.” Dr. Thomas, 
the pastor of a Baptist church in the neighbour- 
hood, who has a Chinese school under his care, 
confirms the testimony in their favor; and the 
discovery, just at the climax of the agitation, 
that one of the attachés of Zrw#/h has a book in 
press, entitled ‘“‘ The Demon of the Orient,” and 
advertised as ‘“‘the best view ever given of 
Chinatown in New York,” has afforded all the 
additional evidence required as to the value of 
this latest spasm of metropolitan virtue. 
@ 
e e 

As nearly as we can ascertain, after wading 
through a weary mass of newspaper controversy, 
this moral “raid” upon the Chinese in New 
York is all of a piece with the physical bru- 
talities inflicted upon them. Not a single 
charge has been laid against them in the courts, 
and no evidence of evil doing is produced by 
the journals which most fiercely pursue them. 
There is only a wild outcry about “‘ wickedness 
so horrible that the details cannot very well be 
spoken.” This is simply a repetition of the 
California manifestations, and can doubtless be 
traced to the same cause. The lowest class of 
Irish immigrants cannot tolerate the existence 
among them of a sct of men whom they regard 
as inferiors, yet who support themselves in 
decency and comfort by working hard and mind- 
ing their own business. The fastidious Hiber- 
nian peasant, on entering upon the enjoyment 
of his rights as a full-blown American freeman, 
objects to the contamination of ‘‘ naygurs ” and 
‘*haythins ; ” and there are, too, many of a higher 
gtade of intelligence who, instcad of restraining 
his insane prejudices, find it advantageous to 
encourage and stimulate them. If the China- 
men could be moulded into political instru- 
mentality, they would find plenty of protectors ; 
but, with rare exceptions, they do not vote, nor 
interfere at elections in any way. They merely 
live peacefully and frugally, keep themselves out 
of debt, and make no demands upon the time or 
energies of the police. Therefore they must be 
put down. Perhaps the bitterest pill that poor 
Patrick has to swallow is the discovery that his 
own countrywomen do not look upon the pagan 
stranger with the same invidious eyes. Frugal 
Mistress Bridget, gazing about for a judicious 
settlement in life, arrives at the conclusion that 
a steady, industrious, saving Mongolian, with 
dollars already in the bank, and a manifest 
ability to add to them, is, on the whole, a 
more desirable partner than a drinking, fight- 
ing, lazy ‘‘ American citizen,” who needs many 
a long year in the country that adopts him, 
before he can learn the lesson of sclf-sup- 
port. The Chinaman has eccentric notions 
about his hair, and he will patch the seat of 
his trousers in the queerest way; but at any 
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rate he docs not interfere with her religion, and 
he is generally good natured enough to go to 
church with her, which is sunshine to her soul. 
As to the opium smoking, we can only say that 
the worst victim of the habit that New York can 
show would probably pass a better examination 
as the head of a family than the majority of the 
unhappy wretches who constitute the anti-Chinese 
mob in that city. Opium smoking is the China- 
man’s one conspicuous vice. Bad as it is, it 
injures only himself, and docs not lead swiftly 
to crime, like the unconcealed vices of his per- 
secutors. Even the most active of his enemies 
have found no instance when it has cau- 
sed the slightest breach of the peace. But 
it has been placed in the category of penal 
offences in most of the States where Chinamen 
have settled. Any man caught with an opium 
pipe in his mouth is arrested and fined. There 
is no question as to whether he uses the drug in 
excess or in strict moderation. A whiff is as 
good as awhile. The statute may be the most 
beneficent legislative enactment of modern times, 
but it opens an interesting field of contemplation 
to reflect that the individual: who inhales the 
faintest aroma of the poppy—duly prepared— 
becomes thereby a felon, whereas he may pour 
into himself gallon after gallon of alcoholic 
poison, and walk the streets in the unabridged 
liberty of perfect innocence,—that is, if he can 
walk at all. 
e*e 

There is still another Chinese topic of dis- 
cussion in New York, the materials of which are 
not altogether visionary, and are presented in a 
manner to show that the colony does not 
regulate its intercourse on rigidly Utopian 
principles. It has its disagreements and its 
criminations, like other communities, although 
it does not yet employ paving stones, bowie- 
knives, or revolvers, in adjusting them. A 
tolerably substantial quarrel has grown out of 
the attempt of an influential member of their 
body to assert a supremacy which the majority 
will not concede. This is one Li, or Lee, who 
in fact is not so much of a Chinaman as he 
might be, having been denationalized ; first, by 
the customary process of ‘taking out his 
papers,” in St. Louis; secondly, by adding the 
Anglo-Saxon prefix of ‘‘Tom” to his original 
family name ; thirdly, by marrying a comely Irish 
girl; and finally by getting himself appointed 
a deputy sheriff in New York city. To this last 
avowal of faith in American institutions he was 
impelled by a desire to protect his native country- 
men from the assaults of riotous ‘‘ hoodlums.” 
It is admitted that his exceptional position—not 
as a man and a brother, but as a citizen and a 
deputy sheriff—did enable him to shield many 
who would otherwise have suffered from wanton 
abuse ; but it is also declared that he presently 
began to turn his power to selfish account. The 
Chinese are addicted to gambling—though in 
such a cautious, thrifty, and unenterprising 
fashion that the habit can scarcely be termed a 
vice—and Tom Lee is said to have levied tribute 
from the various establishments where games 
of chance are played, under pretence of guarding 
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their interests and securing them against mole- 
station by the police. Information of his 
transactions having reached the authoritics, his 
commission as deputy shcriff has been cancelled, 
and the Grand Jury has commenced an inquiry 
into the sources of his income. Tom Lee 
insists that he is as spotless as a double-blank 
domino, and that all his wealth is attributable to 
the flourishing restaurant he conducts. The 
newspapers are giving an amount of attention to 
the dispute which they would not devote ina 
busier season for news, and the advocates of 
Chinese extermination feel that there is little 
“capital” to be derived from this affair. Still, 
it has some amusing features. The editor of 
the Chinese American exults over the pacifying 
influences of a free press, asserting that the 
privilege of stating their grievances, which he 
accords impartially to all sides, has served as a 
sort of safety-valve, and permitted the escape of 
a good deal of passionate excitement which 
might otherwise have exploded in violence. 
The New York Sus has engaged a Chinese 
reporter, named Ah Wong, to chronicle the 
proceedings, and prints his matter just as it is 
written, without correction or alteration. A 
specimen of his work may be read with some 
interest. It is a description of the reporter's visit 
to Tom Lee's house of cheer, during a temporary 
lull in the hostilities, and is not without a flavor 
of tropical exuberance, only partially qualified 
by the restrictions of a foreign tongue :-— 
Tom Lee's restaurant, at 4, Mott-street, on last evening, 
was all ablaze in Oriental Lad Tom had semigy 
i ots. tm Coie ct Nines thrown off all the in 
tening th underbolts of the rest of the heathens, 
temporal immersed himself in the midst of festival oa 
We have heard of his celestial 


half a mile away, by the sound of his great 
and some other terrific notse sou 


ys for nearly half a block were 
peopled native curiosity seekers, talking and Sacareng 
almost like Chi Christians, a Pushing ag against eac! 
other for a chance to sdlschoe preven 


(or smashing) noise within. When To eRe 

and went up stairs to the seat ot the he eee my penal 
sight presented itself. The large coors restaurant) were 
denuded of its usual ornaments of ee. The tables 
as well as the chairs were turned into sitting machines. 
Upon them sat the élite of Tom Lee's New York Generals 
and friends. At the end of the room, near the window, was 
a Chinese Brass Band of about fifteen strong although 
sounded as if they were stronger), and before were 
the amateur performers of the evening in their fantastic 
imitation dresses, and a couple of operatic sin 

Barnum would have augmented his show on earth 
to the high heavens if he could only engage them. 

Id y , and the music >» Sq A 


cee hearted Tom sat there beaming with a face 


AT 3 a.m. on Friday a jinrikisha man observed 
a police club floating on the surface of the creek. 
On close examination he found that the weapon 
was attached to the submerged body of a Japan- 
ese policeman. When the corpse was recovered 
it was recognized as that of a policeman, named 
Watanabe, who had gone on duty at 2 a.m., 
that morning. The deceased’ is said to have 
been near-sighted; and it is supposed that he 
accidentally walked into the creek, and thus 
came by his death. 





Ar about 0.20 a.m. on Tuesday a fire broke 
out in the narrow street running parallel with Hon- 
cho Dori, just at the back of Shobey’s silk store. 
In a remarkably short time the engines and fire 
brigade were on the spot ; owing to some negli- 
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gence on the part of the fire look-out, the alarm 
bell had not been rung at the first sign 
of the conflagration, so that the fire already 
had considerable hold, and perhaps half a 
dozen or more houses were in flames before 
assistance came. The work of the fire brigade, 
moreover, was considerably impeded by the 
hundreds of people almost entirely blocking 
up the surrounding narrow streets. Neverthe- 
less, assisted by an apparently ample supply of 
water, our ever-ready fire brigade had the fire 
well under control by about 1.30 a.m., so that 
there was no further danger for the neighbouring 
buildings. 


Axortuer fire occurred on Wednesday, just out- 
side the foreign settlement in the direction of the 
Railway Station. On the fire-bell ringing out 
the alarm, dense smoke was seen rising from the 
roof of a house, and what appeared to be an 
extensive conflagration was in progress. The 
Fire Brigade, with their usual alacrity, pre- 
vented the spread of the flames, and the destruc- 
tion of property was fortunately confined to the 
establishment in which the fire originated. The 
house was owned by a manufacturer of fireworks, 
and was situated in Uchi-da-cho. The cause of 
the outbreak is said to be through the failure of 
an experiment with a new invention in pyro- 
technics. The piece when thrown up, instead 
of going off in the air, hung fire, and, falling 
upon the roof of the building, exploded there, 
causing that portion of the house to ignite, the 
flames very quickly reaching the combustible |. 


and | material contained therein. 


Ox Sunday, at about 8.30 p.m., P.C. James 
wascalled to a house on No. 41 in the Settlement. 
On arriving at the spot he was informed that a 
sailor had been stabbed and taken to the German 
Naval Hospital. The alleged assailant was 
found at No. 179 and arrested. Both men 
belonged to the American ship 7. Ridgeway. 
A quarrel had occurred between them at No. 
41, in the course of which one, Charles Blomberg, 
was turned out of the house. He waited till his 


whom | Shipmate and opponent, A. Crookshank, came 


out and was getting into a jinrikisha, and then 
attacked him with a knife, inflicting a severe 
wound on the thigh. A foreigner witnessed the 
assault and endcavoured to stop Blomberg who, 
however, got away, and was taken into custody, 
as above said, at No. 179. The case will be 
heard in the American Court as soon as the 
wounded man is able to appear. 


Wate the recent English criticisms of Mr. 
Griffis’s book on Korea show that his habit of 
‘elaborating borrowed materials in his own 
workshop” is beginning to be understood, 
they still betray that the true measure of that 
facile writer's attainments is by no means 
accurately estimated. It is a remarkable fact 
that almost every reviewer who deals with his 
latest production speaks of him as thoroughly 
familiar with the language and the literature 
of the people he discusses. The Pall Afall 
Gasefle, among others, refers to him as having 
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“been at the trouble to learn the Corean 
language, while his intimate acquaintance with 
Japanese literature has enabled him to get at 
sources of information inaccessible to most 
Western scholars.” 
stating that Mr. Griffis knows nothing whatever 
about the Korean language, and will take it 
upon ourselves to assert that his acquaintance 
with Japanese literature is of the slenderest 
possible description. We doubt if he could 
carry on an intelligible conversation for more 
than five consecutive minutes with any Japanese 
gentleman in the latter's native tongue. We are 
particular in the allowance of time, because it is 
quite possible he is able to exchange the ordinary 
social greetings, to offer a conventional remark 
or two about the weather, and—with at least a 
chance of being comprehended—to ask the age 
and native province of the other party to the 


“Ne have litde hesitation in 


dialogue. But even within this narrow range, it 


is safe to wager that his verbs will exhibit a 


monotonous similarity of termination, and that 
he will crowd more pronouns into a sentence 
than his companion would utter in an average 
interview. These facts are not particularly to 
his discredit, that we are aware of. Supposing 
the population of the United States to consist of 
fifty millions, Mr. Griffis would probably find, 
on investigation, that 49,999,999 of his fellow 
country-men are quite as ignorant of the Korean © 
dialect as himself; and he might not meet more 
than a few hundreds who are on better terms 
than he with the literature of this country. But 
the strangest circumstance connected with his 
reputation is that everybody who reads his books 
gets somehow the idea that he is a profound 
Oriental Scholar. We cannot say that he ever 
declares himself to be so, and we do not know 
that he is absolutely bound to proclaim that he 
is not; bat as he is presumably a man of 
integrity, we should suppose it must make him 
wince, now and then, to see himself credited 
with acquirements to which he has no shadow 
of a title. Every man, however, has his own 
conscience, and if he satisfies that, it is doubt- 
less enough for himself, at least. Nr. Griffis’s 
methods, at the same time, have never been 
satisfactory to the numerous Japanese friends 
who have assisted him in the preparation of his 
works. A little acknowledgment of humble 
service, a mere trifling avowal of the kindly 
codperation rendered in such details as transla- 
tion, research, comparison, correction, proof- 
reading, and the like, might, it has been 
whispered, have been graciously bestowed, 
and would surely have been happily re- 
ceived. But these are courtesies, which must 
be voluntary to possess a value. Nobody 
can compel Mr. Griffis to tell how much 
he has been helped,—nor how much, in a 
slightly different sense, he has helped himself. 
There have been writers in all ages who have 
not scrupled to assert their privilege of using 
anybody's brains, without pointing out the liberty 
they have taken, or even considering it a liberty, 
at all. In a phrase which is diverted from its 
precise meaning by direct translation, the master 
of French comedy tells us he takes his matter 
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wherever he finds it. Of course it is impossible| or aggressive. In the light of this revclation,| censors of the press, for example, may some 
for one who has never been in Korea, and to/the unconcern of the French Ministry at the 
whom all the languages of Asia arc unknown, ; criticisms their recent acts have called forth 





to produce a book on that country without freely 
picking up material from many sources. Mr. 
Griffis has done so with the industry which is 
one of his chief characteristics, and without the 
difidence which might impair the marketable 
worth of his work ; but we are nevertheless un- 
able to understand why it is necessary that all 
who peruse it should be forced to the con- 
clusions that the author has learned the Korean 
speech and that he is intimately versed in 
Japanese literature, when neither the one nor 
the other is true. 





It is possible that the warlike activity displayed 
of late by France may be accounted for, at 
least in part, by facts of which the public have 
bat recently become fully aware. The con- 
sciousness of a military strength wholly un- 
precedented in European history may have 
rendered the Government more indifferent than 
in past years to the consequences of a bold 
and impetuous policy, and enabled it to feel 
that it can defy with impunity all objections 
or remonstrances that may be urged against 
its course. The Emperor Alexander said that 
whenever the first Napoleon found himself in 
command of more than a specified number of 
troops, his eagerness to bring them into action 
was irrepressible. Perhaps France herself, as 
a nation, is a victim to the same rash impulse. 
At any rate, it is certain that unless the recent 
announcements of officials authorized to com- 
pate the available forces of the Republic are to 
be dismissed as untrustworthy, the operation 
of the system introduced at the close of the 
war with Germany has been prodigious and 
amazing. At this moment, although the fullest 
result of the scheme has by no means been 
attained, and is not expected until 1891, France 
has at call nearly two and a half millions of 
thoroughly trained soldiers! This number does 
not include fresh and partially disciplined recruits, 
of whom there are, in addition, nearly one mil- 
lion. It is the available body of well drilled and 
abundantly equipped troops. We may readily 
believe that these figures will be startling to all 
- who have devoted no study to the growth of 
French military resources ; and, for aught we 
can say, the extraordinary development may 
have been withheld, until lately, from general 
knowledge. But the publication of a formal 
report by M. Barthelemy, a professor at Saint- 
Cyr, warrants the supposition that secresy is not 
now desired, if it ever was. According to his 
statement, the army is divided into two great 
Parts, the first or active line, and the se- 
cond ‘or territorial line. The First consists 
of 1,923,000 men, of whom 1,289,000 are 
completely trained for duty, while the re- 
maining 634.000 are enrolled and subject to im- 
mediate call, in case of need. The secood 
line contains 1,389,000 men, 1,151,000 being 
thoroughly organized and ready for the field. 
The whole of this tremendous force is subject 
to instantaneous call for service, either defensive 


need not excite astonishment. The Minister 
for Foreign Affairs was thought to adopt a tone 
of unbecoming carelessness, in replying to an 
inquiry,—by the Duc de Broglie, we believe,— 
as to the Government's views of the formidable 
triple alliance just instituted. He declared, in 
effect, that the nation had no reason to shrink 
from any attack that could be made against it. 
And truly, if anything could inspire confidence, 
it would be the assurance that thirty-three hundred 
thousand armed men are ready to be brought 
into array, at any moment, to meet an assault 
from any quarter. 
® e 

A few weak points are revealed in M. 
Barthelemy’s report. The first, or certainly the 
most important, is the inadequate number of 
officers in the army, the “first line” being 
provided with only twenty-five thousand, apart 
from staff functionaries, and the “ second line” 
possessing less than fifteen thousand. The 
cavalry, also, is admitted to be disproportionate, 
not so much numerically as in consequence of 
the inferior quality of the horses. As regards 
the power of rapid mobilization, while the 
statistician makes no discouraging acknowledg- 
ments, he omits to supply the data upon which 
a belief in the practicability of swift collection 
and carriage could be based. Thcre may, 
however, be sufficient teason for reserve on this 
head. Foreign observers, at the same time, have 
not forgotten the lack of promptness and 
efficiency exhibited in the recent transfer of a 
small body of troops to Tunis. But slowness of 
movement ought not to be an unconquerable 
defect with French soldiers, and it is claimed 
that all the machinery of transportation is ex- 
cellent and abundant,—as, indeed, is the entire 
supply of war material, the lesson of the second 
empire being well remembered, and the equip- 
ments, of every description, being sufficient for 
double the number of men enrolled. With all 
allowance for deficiencies, if the figures given 
by M. Barthelemy are correct, France wields a 
force to-day which may well make her insensible 
to the usual dangers from without. For her 
own sake, as well as that of mankind, let us 
hope she will not be insensible to other consider- 
ations which the responsibility of vast military 
power ought to awaken. 





THe Mainichi Shimbun states that four Japa- 
nese employed in the French Legation at Naga- 
tacho, Tokiyo, have been sentenced to four 
years’ imprisonment with hard labour, together 
with a fine of 50 ye, for having kicked a police- 
man who, on the night 11th ultimo, remonstrated 
with them for singing in the street. Our readers 
will doubtless agree with us that this story re- 
quires a good deal of confirmation. Pending 
further particulars, we venture to remind our 
Yokohama contemporary that though the col- 
lection and publication of marvellous items may 
be a profitable employment in one sense, it is 
not without contingent disadvantages. The 
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time or other awake to the fact that a newspaper 
which attributes grotesque judgments to Japa- 
nese judges is quite as mischievous as the most 
violent anti-official organ. A good deal, doubt- 
less, depends on the nature of the punishment 
administered to the policeman by the gay roy- 
sterers of the French Legation. If he received a 
series of ‘complicated kicks,” suchas Mr. Weller, 
senior, administered to the Shepherd after the . 
latter's last pull of pine-apple rum, the myrmidon 
of the law may have been sufficiently damaged 
to justify his aggresscrs’ heavy sentence. But 
for an ordinary exhibition of shoe-leather, and 
above all of straw sandals, such as Japanese 
servants wear, four years’ imprisonment and a 
fine of fifty sen is a slightly inappropriate penalty. 
Probably nobody will believe the Afainichi's 
story except the advocates of exterritoriality, but 
the cruel apprehensions with which these gentle- 
men will be inspired by the fate of the Legation 
Lotharios, are by no means fit subjects for 
jesting. 


Monstgur G. Garvirce Reacuz, whose name, 
we confess, is strange to us, has contributed to 
some journal or other an article, which the Echo 
du Japon reproduces, on the subject of Colonial 
England and France. Speaking of the un- 
ceasing development of Great Britain's Colonial 
empire, he says that the European Powers have 
watched her progress without jealousy, and even 
with interest, believing that she is but winning 
for civilization so many victorics over barbarism. 
““We Frenchmen,” he continues, “ have never 
opposed any hostile criticism to this develop- 
ment and these acquisitions of territory. Thus 
England is, to-day, the first colonial nation of 
the universe.” Apparently, however, she is not 
satisfied. What she wants is a monopoly of 
colonization, and that no other forcign Powe 
shall have either the right or the power to 
colonize. In proof of this M. Réache cites a 
number of cases where, according to his notions. 
England has attempted, and is still attempting, 
to interfere arbitrarily between the French and 
their colonial designs. Such cases are—the 
Leeward Islands, the New Hebrides, the Congo, 
and Madagascar. So long as England trusted 
the activity of her people and the skill of her 
diplomatists to oppose French designs, there was 
nothing to be said. France could only blame 
her own feebleness and want of initiative. But 
what M. Réache finds inadmissible is that the 
English press should endeavour to excite public 
opinion against French projects ; that mectings 
should be held for the purpose of criticising and 
condemning her colonial enterprises, and above 
all, that some member of the House of Lords 
or Commons should, once a fortnight, urge those 
assemblies to take official action in opposition to 
her colonial deveiopment. 


M. Réache is right. There is no reason why 
France snould not have colonies as well as Eng- 
land, and Frenchmen may justly feel exasperated 
at the opposition their designs excite beyond the 
channel. Even among Englishmen, and highly 
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patriotic Englishmen too, forcible expression is 
often given to a sentiment that Great Britain is 
gradually acquiring in foreign lands respon- 
sibilities which, at some time at other, may be- 
come insupportable. But in spite of these 
remonstrances and convictions, Great Britain 
pursues the same old route, not unconcerned, 
indeed, at the magnitude of her own ambition, 
but always tacitly obedient to an instinct which 
seems to warn her that, Sisyphus-like, she is 
fated for ever to toil at a task in which to pause 
Means to retrograde. Yet, in a certain sense, 
England has no choice in this matter. Nothing 
strikes the reader of her history so much as the 
fact that in her case national undertakings have 
invariably followed private initiative. Her busi- 
ness has been to protect and confirm the con- 
quests which her subjects have of their own 
accord achieved. Before people speak of Eng- 
lish aggression and lay to its charge all sorts of 
international injustice, they would do well to 
furnish themselves with two or three instances in 
which the English Government has mapped out 
and followed an aggressive policy. The Eng- 
lish Government may often show itself unduly 
tenacious of semi-imaginary rights which the 
“ civis Romanus” acquires abroad by his own 
industry and enterprise, but the real origin 
of the trouble is the individual Englishman's 
irrepressible activity. He will go ahead, and, 
so long as he does, his country’s colonial empire 
will go ahead also, not always without collisions, 
but at any rate with sufficient impetus to survive 
them. Of course it cannot be expected that 
the prospect of this progress should give plea- 
sure to foreign nations, especially to France, 
where colonization has become the rage of the 
moment. We have the authority of M. Réache 
himself for the assertion. ‘‘ France,” he says, 
** begins to feel that she would suffocate upon 
the continent if she did not stretch herself 
abroad. She understands that her commerce, 
her industry, her marine, have need of new 
exits. She understands that the surest and 
most durable exits are colonial establishments, 
and she is determined to develop those which 
she already possesses and to augment their num- 
ber. There is in our country a current which 
sets in this direction, and with which it will 
henceforth be necessary to reckon. In future 
England cannot undertake anything against our 
colonial power, whether by stratagem or address, 
without exciting against herself a consider- 
able movement of opinion.” The confession is 
frank, to say the least of it. If France is in 
danger of suffocation, then by all means let her 
have air. People in extremities may be par- 
doned for resorting to somewhat questionable 
devices, in which category the Annamese pro- 
tectorate will certainly be placed by future his- 
torians. But if Frenchmen propose to enter into 
rivalry with Englishmen in this field, they might 
do better than begin by decrying competition. 
England's spirit of colonial enterprise was 
chiefly the outcome of the admiration and envy 
which the Spanish acquisitions in the New 
World excited. Spain had the advantage of 
every other nation. She had a right, conferred 
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by no less an authority than a Papal Bull, to 
hold all the infidel realms then in her possession 
and to acquire those she did nothold. England 
so far respected that right as to direct her colo- 


poaching on her catholic rival's preserves. But 


to escape opposition. Doubtless her forbearance 
has been very fortunate for Englishmen in the 
past. If colonial air had becn necessary to 












nial enterprise to the north, and thus avoid 


Papal Bulls have lost their efficacy, and if 
France proposes to enter the field of competi- 
tion now, it is not easy to sec how she can hope 


save her from suffocation two or three centuries 
sooner, the British Isles would, of course, be 
the British Isles and nothing more to-day. It 
happens, however, that the space left for new 
colonies is limited, and unless France gives 
England time to get out of the way, there may 
be collisions. We do not say there will be. 
Great Britain’s plain duty is to respect such out- 
spoken warnings as those of M. Réache. But 
Great Britain does not always do her duty, and 
France has been so suddenly seized by this 
colonial vertigo, and has given way to it so in- 
continently, that one cannot chose but feel a 
little uneasy about the consequences. 


Tux steamer which recently arrived at this port, 
named the Patricio, and which has been pur- 
chased by the Union Shipping Company, has 
hoisted the Japanese flag and is now called the 
Yechigo Maru. The Company havelost no time 
in placing their most recent acquisition on the 
berth, as she sails hence to-day for Hako- 
date, and we understand that Captain Jones, late 
in command of the Sukuse Alara, has taken 
charge of the new steamer, which is, by all 
accounts, eminently suited for the trade for which 
she is required. 


Tue Manarajan of Jouore arrived in Yoko- 
hama on Tuesday evening, and is now staying 
at the Grand Hotel. His Highness travelled 
overland from Kiyoto. We understand that it 
is his intention to spend a few days ih Yoko- 
hama, after which he will proceed to Tokiyo, 
where the Government have placed at his dis- 
posal the residence at Mita originally occupied 
by Sir Ed. Reed. 





Accorprxe to a report of the Customs Bureau 
of the Finance Department, the foreign trade of 
Japan for the month of April was as follows :— 


Trmports... oo... eeeee see sce ceeees soe 29233090739 rene. 
Excess of Imports ..................  473:748-37 yen. 


The Customs dues, godown charges, and other 
miscellaneous receipts amounted, during the 
same pcriod, to 175,708.76 yen. 


From information kindly furnished us by the 
inspector of police we learn that yesterday (Tues- 
day) morning's fire originated at No. 30, Nichome, 
Kita Nakadori, a hotel kept by Hayashi Shogoro, 
in a room that was not occupicd and where no 
fire or light of any kind was kept, so that it is 
supposed to have been the work of an incendiary. 
Next to the hotel there stood a coachhouse, and 
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the neighbou-ing buildings were mostly tea and 
silk goduwns. Fourteen buildings were entirely, 
and one partly, destroyed. The entire loss of 
property is roughly estimated at 25,000 yen. 


Ir is said that the new railway from Tokiyo to 
Takahashi will be opened for traffic on the 5th 
of next month. 


We learn that iris blossoms at Horikiri will be 
at their prime to-morrow (Sanday) and next 
day. They are said to be exceptionally fine this 


year, and will well repay a visit. 


Tue number of Chinese emigrants from Swatow 


in April last, says the Jndépendant, was quite 
considerable, no less than 8,195 having left that 
port for Singapore, and 1,660 for Bangkok. 


We are informed that the P. & O. steamship 
Kashgar \eft Nagasaki on the Thursday, at 
noon, for Hiogo and Yokohama, and that the 
company’s steamer Zambesi left Nagasaki at 
three p.m. on same day for Hongkong. 





Wr have to acknowledge receipt, from the Office 
of the Chinese Imperial Maritime Customs, of a 
volume, First issue, of the “Notice to Mari- 
ners,” published by the Customs Authorities in 
China during the twenty-one years 1862 to 1882 
inclusive—a volume compiled with remarkable 
care. 


Tue performance of “Our Boys” was repeated 
on Wednesday night at the Gaiety Theatre. 
There was a good house, and the piece went 
smoothly, the ladies of the cast receiving very 
flattering marks of appreciation from the audience. 
Teh band, under the direction of Mr. Keil, added 
much to the enjoyment of the evening and 
earned wellmerited applause. 





JAPANESE TITLES OF NOBILITY. 
o—— 
LTHOUGH the nominal rank belong- 
ing to the several grades of Japanese 
noblemen may not yet be a question of 
serious importance, it will doubtless be 
found convenient, before long, to provide 
some plan by which their relative station 
and dignity shall be more precisely known 
than at present. Under the existing 
arrangement, the general designation of 
‘* Kwasoku’’ is supposed to comprehend 
the entire body of individuals who consti- 
tute what is equivalent to the peerage in 
Great Britain. While the feudal system 
prevailed, titles significant of different 
degrees of elevation were common, 
although their application was not, we 
believe, determined by any fixed or 
accepted rule, except, perhaps, as regarded 
the two classes of Awgé, or old Kiyoto 
nobility, and Datmiyo, or territorial lords. 
By later decrees, even this distinction 
seems to be abandoned, and the appellation 
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of “‘Kwasoku’’ serves for all. 


subdivision of grades, it will in time be 
found expedient, at least, to establish a 
more definite classification. The Japanese 
nobleman who now journeys abroad, unless 
he maintains an absolute incognito, as 
many prefer to do, almost invariably finds 
himself invested with the resounding title 
of “Prince.” In fact, it has not always 
been thought requisite to inquire too curi- 
ously into the traveller's true condition, be- 
fore endowing him with the highest titular 
honor which ordinary language can impart. 
There was a time, not very long ago, when 
every Japanese who crossed the seas be- 
came baptized by the fogs of ocean transit 
into a state of aristocratic exaltation which 
seldom came to him by heritage. What- 
ever the hue of his blood on leaving his 
native land, a voyage of five or ten thou- 
sand miles was sure to change it into the 
richest and purest azure. The modest Com- 
missioners who went to Washington, in 
1860, were proclaimed Princes, one and 
all, in spite of themselves, the instant they 
entered the Potomac river. So were their 
successors, a few years later, in England 
and France. The double meaning of the 
word “ Kami,” which most of them were 
empowered to use, was partly responsible 
for the investiture in these instances, but the 
invariable tendency of mankind to gild 
and glorify, whenever the operation can 
be safely undertaken, had much more to 
do with it. Sometimes the inappropriate 
greatness was wilfully thrust upon most 
unwilling recipients. The little school girls 
who were sent to the United States eleven 
years ago, were compelled immediately 
upon landing in San Francisco to pose 
as “princesses,” by persons who were 
thoroughly aware of their comparatively 
humble origin, in spite of their own pro- 
testations against being thus made ridicul- 
ous. The wife of a former Envoy to Wa- 
shington was similarly promoted above 
her sphere. In later years, the passion 
for conferring these false patents of no- 
bility has waned, and more than one 
genuine Daimiyo has gone through his 
course of foreign education, or filled 
his post of official duty abroad, without 
awakening a suspicion of the rank which 
those around him would have rejoiced to 
detect and magnify. 

It has happened, however, in recent 
years, that certain Kwasoku have been 
assigned to diplomatic offices too pro- 


Among 
those who properly claim this name, nearly 
four hundred and fifty altogether, there 
are, naturally, great varieties of actual 
rank; and while we are unaware, as we 
have said, of any practical necessity for a 





















minent to allow the personal station of 
their occupants to be concealed. A cadet 
of the house of Kaga may serve as Sec- 
retary of Legation at Paris, or the youth- 
ful heir to the honors of Kuwana may 
take his turn as At/aché at Rome, without 
inviting especial scrutiny ; but if the des- 
cendant of one of the ancient Kokushix 
goes forth in the capacity of Envoy-extra- 
ordinary, he cannot so easily hide his light 
under a bushel. Until a few months ago, 
the ministerial functions in Italy were 
performed by the head of one of Japan’s 
oldest and proudest provincial families ; 
and the present delegate to France is the 
successor to a name of hardly less dis- 
tinction. How are such functionaries as 
these to be known in the society where 
they are sent to dwell? Shall no indica- 
tion be given of the manner in which 
they may rightfully be addressed? It is 
true that each individual of rank may 
himself afford a clue to his own inclination 
in such a matter, but the taste of one might 
not be that of all, nor would it neces- 
sarily be in accordance with strict pro- 
priety. The Daimiyo of Awa, we have ob- 
served, is heralded everywhere as “ Prince 
Hachisuka,” probably with his consent if 
not by his desire. The Datmiyo of Hizen, 
whose family is older and whose position was 
much greater under the ancient régime, 
contrived to be spoken of in Europe simply 
as Mr. Nabeshima, although his real station 
was well known. As a general thing, 
Japanese of the highest order have shown 
themselves rather indifferent to such dis- 
tinction as may be afforded by an European 
title. No Kugé, so far as we are aware, has 
ever allowed himself to be thus addressed, 
and the humblest Augé is, in a sense, far 
above thehaughtiest Daimiyo, having usually 
alegitimateclaimtodirect imperial descent. 
During Iwakura’s tour, half a score of years 
ago, his name never appeared with any 


emblems of their power and grandcur, 
centuries before heraldic insignia were in- 
vented in France or adopted in England. 
But though the representatives of the oldest 
Japanese houses carry their prestige, in 
most instances, with a lightness that may 
be mistaken for carelessness, it would be 
injudicious to assume that they would 
voluntarily deprive themselves of it al- 
together. 

How, then, are they to be known, as they 
gradually mingle more freely with the 
people of countries who attach a definite 
value to the signs and tokens of personal 
rank? The favorite term “Prince” is 
growing indefinite and dubious, being 
rarely used with correctness. If a standard 
of nomenclature were to be adopted from 
any country, that of England would alone 
be desirable, because the grades there arc 
logically prescribed, and so ordered that no 
reasonable doubt can exist as to the posi- 
tion occupied by the holder of a particular 
title. Continental dignities are anomalous 
and perplexing. Thackeray has portrayed 
the discomfiture of a circle of rural Britons 
on learning that a French prince who dwelt 
long among them had become a duke by 
the death of his father and his accession to 
the head-ship of the family. Naturally, if a 
duke is to be reckoned higher than a prince, 
or a count is to supersede a marquis, 
there is little information to be gained from 
nominal distinctions. Whether the Japan- 
ese Kwasoku will consider it expedient 
to employ foreign designations, or not, is 
a question for themselves or their Govern- 
ment to decide ; but if they make use of 
any, the British alone can be practically 
serviceable. That system will, to be sure, 
deprive some of them of the only decorative 
“handle” their names have acquired. 
“ Prince,” if reserved for those to whom 
it justly belongs, must be much more 
sparingly used than in past years. The 


imposing prefix, and his sons went through | Daimiyo are no more privileged to wear 


their American collegiate course undis- 
tinguished from the group of their country- 
men who surrounded them. There is just 
a possibility that the feeling with which 
the haute noblesse of Europe is sometimes 
credited,—on rather doubtful evidence—of 
a consciousness of eminence altogether 
above the need of public recognition, may 
really animate Japanese aristocrats of the 
first class. Some of these latter unquestion- 
ably enjoy an antiquity of lineage which no 
European can boast, unless in such isolated 
and problematical cases as that of the 
Russian nobles who trace their origin to 
Genghis Khan and his staff of Tartar chief- 
tains. The lords of Kiushiu were secure 
in their rights of inheritance, and wore the 


Google 


it than they were qualified to be called 
“kings” by the early navigators, or 
than the Shoguns were entitled to be 
honored as emperors by the diplomatists 
of half a century ago. Excepting the 
male members of the Mikado’s immediate 
family, we do not see that any class is 
justified in assuming it. To examine into 
the various degrees of the Japanese no- 
bility, and ascertain how it might be gra- 
duated in accordance with the lines of the 
British peerage, would be an entertaining 
study, if one had leisure to undertake it, 
but could hardly lead to anything more 
than an approximate result. Such a dis- 
tribution must always be managed on more 
or less elastic principles. If it could be 
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arbitrarily adjusted, in conformity with the! It is truc that the record cannot be snot impossible that this statement may be 
established position of the nobles before carried down to the present time un- truc, though we necd scarcely observe that 
the Restoration of 1868, when the powcr, ' changed. Circumstances, not entirely of whatever opinion found expression at the 
influence, and wealth of cach one could be his own making, have rendcred the Japan- ‘meeting is to be regarded entirely in the 
accurately demonstrated, the task might ese impatient of Sir HARRY PARKES’ policy ;nature of a suggestion. The voice of the 
not be difficult,—at least so far as the|and impaired the influence he would other- i public will have to be heard before any 


territorial lords are concerned. But even! wisehave possessed. But this fact, however 
then, the condition of the Augé would not: regrettable, will have little weight in com- 
be easy to determine. While in purity of parison with what he has done for this com- 
blood supcrior to all, they were, and are,}munity. Among his own nationals at the 
poorly endowed with worldly possessions ;! Treaty Ports there is, we may confidently 
and there is hardly a single ex-Daimiyo assert, an cntire unanimity of desire to bid 


decision is possible, and several considera- 
tions make us hope that the voice of the 
public will not declare itself in favour of a 
testimonial. The practice of offering testi- 
monials to public officials is much to be 
‘deprecated under any circumstances, but 


in the empire who is not better Atte) 


pecuniarily, to sustain the conventional 
burdens of an exalted rank. It is posatlile,| 
however, that the Japanese will suffernoem- 


him a worthy farewell, and the only ques-| especially under the circumstances which 
tion that arises is, what form the leave-;cxist in Japan. Such a proceeding refuses 
taking should assume. to be entircly divested of a political 

It is stated that a semi-private mecting character, and when a community of private 


harrassment in maintaining an aristocracy} of English residents was held at the Cham- | individuals undertakes to confer rewards of 


without opulence, and that the former mag- 
nates of the Imperial Court and the lords of 
the surrendered provinces will alike be con- 
tented with the traditional glories of their 
houses, caring nothing for the material 
splendors which may once have been at 
their command. But to satisfy even that 
moderate ambition, there must be some 
apprcciable mark of distinction. At pre- 
sent, a Kwasokn has very little about 
him by which his personality may be 
asserted among his countrymen, and 
nothing at all among the people of other 
lands. Wherever he goes, outside of 
Japan, he is either “Prince,” which is 
getting to mean nothing, or plain “ Mister,” 


which has a very general and Icvelling 
significance. Perhaps he is content with 
it, but if he is so, his philosophy is of a far, 
more democratic quality than that with; 
which the majority of patricians in the j 
Western world are gifted. 


ber of Commerce on the 12th instant, and; ™erit upon diplomatic officers, it arrogates 
that a provisional commitce of seven|to itself a function which does not belong 
gentlemen was appointed by those present jt° it, and which cannot be diverted without 
on that occasion. The announcement has | Mischievous results from those to whom it 
caused some umbrage, many persons docs belong. We need not pursue this 
holding that no step should have bcen|Subject through all its bearings. They 
taken in such a matter without consulting |"equire only reflection to be quite obvious, 
the wishes of the public. We can casily|@"d we should imagine that an English 
understand that there is a general fceling Minister would be the first to decline a 
of reluctance to be cxcluded, even in ap- distinction which came to him in such an 
pearance, from any stage of this under-|Cquivocal and injudicious form. a 

taking, but at the same time we fail] -\part from these graver objections, a 
to see how a practical initiative is pos- testimonial possesses another inconvenient 
sible unless somebody assumes some re-|featurc. It excludes many would-be con- 
sponsibility. It is unfortunate, but nonc|ttibutors. We may fairly assume that even 
the less true, that however single-minded ; 2™0ng the warmest advocates of such a 
Yokohama residents may find them-|Project, no idea of inviting the participa- 
selves with regard to any particular de- tion of othcr nationalities is entertained. 
sign, the methods pursued in connection \ testimonial subscribed by all the foreign 
with it invariably provoke more or teas |Tesidents without distinction, would place 
discontent. Without pausing to discuss| Her Majesty’s Minister in an invidious 
the origin of this intolerant mood, we may | Position 1/s-d-r/s his colleagues ; and what- 





THE FAREWELL TO SIR HARRY}|®bserve that in the present instance its! ever views this community may entertain 


PARKES. 
—_——__—___—. 

IR HARRY PARKES’ appointment 

to the Legation at Peking having 
received official confirmation, a desire is 
very naturally felt by the English com- 
munity of Yokohama to convey to him 
some mark of their esteem and friendship 
before he leaves Japan. We say ‘“‘na- 
turally,” because Sir HARRY PARKES has 
been eighteen years in this country, and 
during that time he has never once for- 
feited the reputation of a Minister who 
places what he believes to be the interests 
of his fellow residents before all other con- 
siderations. He came here at a season 
when there was ample room for the useful 
exercise of the high qualities he possesses, 
and he exercised them with such marked 
success that, while winning the entire con- 


fidence of his own nationals, he acquired ! 
also the respect and gratitude of the|tion to be limited to $5, and the testimonial meeting, to be 


Japancse. 


‘Ss: 


exhibition seems scarcely reasonable. _A|a$% to the position he has really occupied, 
move had to be made, and whether it took |there can be no second opinion with regard 
the form of a private meeting or a public} tothe impropriety of instituting public com- 
circular, the initiative must have been |Patisons, whether constructive or explicit. 
equally spontaneous. Moreover, had the On the other hand, during his long residence 
community becn required to select a repre-|'" Japan, Sir HARRY PARKES has won many 
sentative committee, an almost unanimous | Warm friends outside the British section of 
vote would have been cast for the gentle-|the community, and these will certainly 
men chosen at the Chamber of Commerce desire to join in wishing him farewell. 
last Tuesday, and since it is under-|Under all the circumstances, then, it ap- 
stood that the functions entrusted to|Pears to us that the choice is limited to a 
them are confined to devising and con-|ball or a banquet, and as the capabilities of 
ducting arrangements for ascertaining the the Settlement are unsuitable for the latter, 
sense of the public, the general feeling the former alone remains. The season, 
ought to be one, not of profitless dissatis- indeed, is unfavourable for dancing, but 


faction, but of thankfulness that the pre- that is an insignificant difficulty. People 


peas has be bly tak can please themselves as to the amount of 
liminary step has been so ably taken. exercise they take, and if degrees of en- 


It is further stated, however, that the joument are in question, few will have any 
sense of the mecting at the chamber was! hesitation in deciding between a dinner 
in favour of inviting subscriptions for the land a dance. It is plain, at all events, that 
sae a ._|the matter is not onc to be hastily decided, 

purchase of a testimonial, a single subscrip- | 344 we haveevery confidence that the public 
‘eld, it is said, next week, 


to be presented at a garden party. It is! will arrive at a judicious resolution. 


gle 
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SUGGESTIONS. 
--}--- 


ORD DUFFERIN, in his despatch of 

last February, to Earl Granville, 

makes the following remarks with reference 

to the propriety of giving Jurisdiction to 
the International Tribunals in Egypt :— 


The present opportunity may not be inconvenient for 
examining the grave disadvantages under which the Egyp- 
tian Government labours in regard to its jurisdiction in 
criminal cases where foreigners are concerned. | 

Since the year 1875, by virtue of an International Agree- 
ment, all civil. and commercial litigation in such cases has 
been confided to the jurisdiction of Mixed Tribunals. At 
the time of the institution of these Courts, it was considered 

¢ not to extend their jurisdiction to criminal cases 
until experience had shown that they could administer civil 
and commercial justice to the satisfaction of those : 
Criminal offences, therefure, committed by foreigners, or of 
which foreigners have been the victims, are still tricd by the 
several foreign Consular Courts. 7 

It is obvious that grave inconveniences must result from 
such an arrangement. It would not be tolerated in any 
i t country, and can only be justified on the ground 
that the Courts of Egypt are tou incompetent or corrupt to 
dispense justice to the subjects of other Powers; but the 
Egyptian Government maintain that the existence of the 
International Courts, and the universal confidence which 
they inspire, disposes of the cooly pia on which the main- 

of 


tenance of Consular Courts can be excused. Egypt, they 
say, has now become the home of a large foreign popula- 


tion. It is the intercst of that ulation, as well as of their 
Governments, that iniquity Id be punished, and the 
wronged obtain satisfaction. Under existing circumstances, 


justice must continually Nerpine fe The Consular authori- 
ties, ignorant of the dumiciles of many of their clients, and 
possessing a limited staff of executive officers, are 
either incapable of laying their hands epee the guilty parties, 
or hesitate to commence a suit which, after giving rise to 
expensive procecdings on the spot, may eventually have to 
be carried to the bars of distant Iribunals of Appes in their 
own country, while the injured party himself frequently 
recoils from a prosecution encumbered by formalities he 
dues not understand, and entailing endless inconvenicnces 
and delays. \WVhen, as is often the case, a final judgment 
is delivered in some remote quarter of Europe, the moral 
effect which is produced by a rapidity of retnbution is lost 
pare the delay which has intervened between the offence 
and the sentence. 


The diversity of the laws prevailing in the Consular Courts 
still further enhances the evil, as uncqual and inconsistent 
mishments are distributed to identical of guilt. 
‘urther complications are entailed by disputes as to the 
nationality of the accused and the difficulty of determining 
in which Court he should be prosecuted, and avowed 
Criminals sometimes cscape in nce of a doubt as to 
which one out of the fourteen Courts is entitled to punish 


There are, morcover, special crimes in regard to which, 
when committed by foreigners, the Egyptian Government 
has found peculiar difficulty in obtaining a conviction, such 
oe poceey the circulation of false money, usury, swindling, 

mbling. There are others of which the procedure of 
the Consular Courts does not even permit them to take 
jizance. 

present position of Egypt brings the foregoing in- 
conveniences into sti stronger relief a order to five 
satisfaction to the European communities residing at Cairo 
and Alexandria, foreigners have been incorporated with the 
urban police of those two towns; but should one of these 
individuals commit a misdemeanour it would be impossible 
to punish him, as he would at once claim the protection of 
his | onsul, a state of affairs which is detrimental to the 
discipline of the corps in which he serves. The samc 

ion applies to the case of the European servants 
employed in the public offices. Should they misappropriate 
funds or engage in criminal transactions, the Government 
has no hold on them except through the doubtful interven- 
tion of a Consular Court. The Egyptian Railway Service, 
the Custom-house and Quarantine Services are similarly 
affected —in the case of the Custom-house Service, as | have 
<splained elsewhere, to an exceptionally pernicious degree. 
$ it is in the interest of all nations 2nd of public morality 
that the course of criminal justice should be as unimpeded 
in Egypt as clsewhere, the Question arises whether the evils 
and inconveniences of which the Egyptian Government 
legitimately complain might not be obviated by the expedi- 
ent of endowing the Mixed Tribunals with a criminal jurssdic- 
tion. As far as I have Leen able to ascertain, they are 
lectly competent to exercise it. The members of these 


rts are persons of the hi integrity, of Ja 
experience, and of scunowkcdpe! ata and Hi the Cal 
and Commercial Codes they administer are about to be 
revised, I would suggest that the Commission charged to 
undertake this duty should also be required to elaborate a 
suitable Criminal ec. 
In order to place in juxtaposition the most 
recent opinions of eminent men on this 
important subject we quote at length the 
remarks made by M. VAN HAMEL in the 
Review of International Law :— 

Japan, when concluding international treaties of com- 





merce and fricndship, was both obliged and_ willing 
to resign herself to recugnize, in its fullest extent, the privi- 
lege of exterritoriality as regards jurisdiction over aliens 
residing on her territory. “Phe Consuls or Consular Courts 
of the different foreign’ States take upon themselves a por- 
tion of that task which, according to the ordinary rules of 
International Law, should not be cunfided to any other person 
than a javancre Judge himself. . 

The [aw administered by the Foreign Judges is that of 
their own nations. The consequences of the eance of 
exterritoriality are well known. In civil causes the plaintiff, 
whatever be his nationality, follows the Judge and the law 
of the defendant's nationality, be he foreign or indigen. 
In penal cases, the nationality of the author of the offence, 
be fe mative ar alice, determines the tribunal which shall 
take congnizance of it, the procedure to be followed, and 
the penal law to be spol . It would be superfluous to 
revise here all the difficulties that the administration of 

ustice must necessarily encounter under such a system. 

‘he learned English jurisconsult, Sir, Travers Twiss, in the 
remarkable memoir hich he read last year at the ninth 
conference of the Assuciation for the Reform and Codifica- 
tion of the Law of Nations, gave some eloquent details on 
this subj I need only add, concerning Criminal Law, 
a remarkable trait, communicated in the Berne Conference 
by Mr. M.N. Iriye, of Tokio, proving, as might have been 
presumed, that sometimes, almost necessarily, crimes remain 
unpunished, specially if they be directed against the institu- 
tions of the land. An English subject had once fabricated 
false paper money so closely resembling the national 
currency, that to be deceived by it was very easy. 
English Authorities «~harted their countryman to renounce 
his experiments; but no interpretation of the English Penal 
Code can punish such a crime committed in Japan; and a 
criminal suit was impossible. 

It is in penal cases that the diversity of the laws governing 
Procedure and Judgment causcs the most harmful effects. 
Whereas in matters of Common Law the nts and 
stipulations of the parties may remedy to a great extent the 

jects of jurisdiction, the public character of Penal Law 
excludes from its domain all transactions, all means of 
redress, which depend only upon the will of an individual. 

Further, Criminal Law is pre-eminently territorial. It is 
there that the principle of territoriality tnumphed first and 
wholly over the principle of the personality of laws. The 
administration of Penal Justice is the mainstay of public 
order, the protection of right against the most dangerous 
attacks and such as threaten general security. A State, 
proud of its rights because it appreciates the full scope of its 
dutics, should be jealous of this portion of its functions. All 
these who reside upon the territory of a State are irrevucably 
subject to the Penal Laws of the country, are treated a - 
ing to its procedure, judged by its Judges. This is a princi- 
ple generally recognized ; and the e ion of exterrituriality 
can nowhere weigh more heavily than in this respect. 

It is natural,—indeed it is iseworthy—thst Japan 
should scck to free herself from this burden. At the epoch 
of the treaties she would have repulsed foreigners if she 
could. Compelled to admit them, she willingly left to them 
the care of adjudicating on their compatriots. But under 
the new regime, established since 1567, an exceptional 
situation of such momentous bearing is not to be endured 
for ever. 

Although the sovereignty of the Empire may not he per- 
manently infringed, its dignity suffers. It has demanded the 
revision of the treaties, and submitted to the Powers furmal 
propositions to that end. 

in the other hand, it is part of the duty of the Occidental 
States to renounce only with extreme caution rights once 
acquired. That which induced Europe and Amenca to 
stipulate for exterritoriahity was the distrust excited in them 
by the administration of legal according to the laws and by 
theJudzes of Japan. Will it be easy to inspire confidence? 
This is a difficult question to solve, specially as regards 
Penal Jurisdiction. 

I observed, just now, that the public character of Penal 
Law renders exterritoriality less supportable in criminal 
thanin civil matters. This same character, on the other 
hand, contributes tu render the abolition of exterritoriality 
the more dangerous. The application of Penal Law should 
rest entirely and exclusively with the authorities and the laws 
of the country. It would be impossible to neutralize its 
defects by any stipulation whatever. 


The verdicts of such eminent authorities, 
couched in such unequivocal terms, impart 
new force to the objections which have 
been urged over and over again against 
the system existing in this country. Lord 
DUFFERIN thinks that “grave incon- 
venicnces must result from such an arrange- 
ment,” and that “it would not be tolerated 
in any independent country ;” while M. VAN 
HAMEL declares that it is contrary to ‘the 
ordinary rules of international law”; that 
“‘a State proud of its rights because it ap- 
preciates the full scope of its duties, should 
be jealous of this portion of its functions ”; 
that “all those who reside upon the 
territory of a State are irrevocably subject 


Google 





to the penal laws of the country” ; that 
“this is a principle generally recognized "’; 
that “the exception of exterritoriality can 
nowhere weigh more heavily than in this 
respect”; that “it is natural and praise- 
worthy that Japan should seek to free 
herself from this burden’; that “an ex- 
ceptional situation of such momentous 
bearing is not to be endured for ever"; 
that “the dignity of the Empire suffers by 
it’; that “the application of Penal Law 
should rest entirely and exclusively with 
the authorities and laws of the country”; 
and that “it would be impossible to 
neutralize the defects of exterritoriality by 
any stipulation whatever.” 


These expressions of independent opinion 
will doubtless be roundly condemned by 
many of our fellow-residents. Indeed we 
may go so far as to assert that their mere 
repetition in these columns will be counted a 
culpableact. The question of the abolition of 
exterritoriality in Japan has assumeda com- 
plexion which removes it altogether from the 
sphere of dispassionate discussion. Those 
who advocate the continuance of a system 
“of such momentous bearing” and by 
which ‘‘the dignity of the Empire suffers,” 
have the advantage of being able to disguise 
their argument so that it assumes the form 
of an appeal to all the elementary emotions 
of citizenship and good-fellowship, while 
those who oppose it can easily be mis- 
represented and made to appear giilty of 
an unpatriotic and ignoble act. In fact 
the situation forcibly recalls the celebrated 
debate in the House of Commons on the Don 
Pacifico claims, when Lord PALMERSTON 
by one happy phrase carried the day against 
fact and common sense, and made it appear 
as if the question between himself and his 
opponents was, not whether a gross violence 
should be done to the rights of a free 
country, but whether Englishmen should 
enjoy abroad no less than at home the 
protection of their Government; ‘ whe- 
ther,” to quote the words of the noble Lord 
himself, “whether, as the Roman in days 
of old held himself free from indignity 
when he could say ‘Civis Romanus sum,’ 
so also a British subject, in whatever land 
he may be, shall feel confident that the 
watchful eye and the strong arm of Eng- 
land will protect him against injustice and 
wrong.” After that to go into the on- 
position lobby became, in a measure, an 
unworthy performance: became a species 
of protest against the grand principle that 
the first duty of an English Government is 
“to make the name of England and the 
rights of Englishmen respected throughout 
the world.” Soit is here, too, though fortu- 
nately in a less and constantly diminishing 
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degree. To urge the abolition of exterri- 
toriality is to be the enemy of English 
interests. The mere allegation of such 
advocacy constitutes a ceproach. 

Yet to all those who give the matter a 
moment's considcration it must be quite 
plain that the days of exterritoriality are 
numbered. Its continuance has become 
intolerable to the Japanese, and it is now 
the one barrier to unrestricted intercourse 
with a country which has offered every 
possible proof of her desire to merit the 
treatment of an equal. It will not do any 
longer to say “let well alone,” for the 
simple reason that it is not “well.” Every 
day the Japanese grow more sensible of 
their right to exercise the functions of an 
independent State and more impatient of 
our refusal to recognise that right. We 
may affect to ridicule their anxiety, and to 
ignore the strength of the sentiment that 
sways them, but we cannot conceal from 
ourselves that the character not alone of 
our mutual relations but also of the morality 
which we profess to obey has come to 
depend upon our method of treating this 
question. To bid the Japanese wait until 
they have won our confidence is to set 
them a task as interminable in their eyes 
as that of Horace’s rustic. The river will 
never have flowed by. Year by year it 
wells up from the same old fountain of 
prejudice, and year by year its waves bear 
onward fresh freights of self-interest and 
race antipathy. 

Japan, therefore, may fairly require 
foreigners to define the conditions upon 
which they will consent to trust her, and 
they, on their side, seeing how much she 
has done to merit confidence, ought to have 
no hesitation in supplying a definition. 
“‘ That which induced Europe and America 
to stipulate for exterritoriality,” says M. 
VAN HAMEL, “was the distrust excited in 
them by the administration of justice 
according to the laws and by the judges of 
Japan.” There are, then, two points to 
be considered—the Laws and the Judges. 
The former, so far as Criminal Codecs are 
concerned, need not he discussed any 
longer. The verdict of European experts 
may be counted final. ‘A Penal Code, 
free from all reminiscence of a backward, 
aged and crude Law, inspired with a liberal 
spirit, revealing a scientific sense, com- 
posed with a legislative art worthy of 
praise: a Code of Criminal Procedure 
which does not deserve, it is true, to figure 
in the first rank, and does not open any 
new horizons, but nevertheless sanctions, in 
general, the grand principles of modern 
Procedure, the irrevocable conquests of 
Civilization and Justice: such are the 
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precious gifts that the Japanese Govern-|dcsired consummation, in order to free 


ment has just made to its people.” The 
quality of the Judges, therefore, remains 
alone to be considered. Here it is satis- 
factory to learn, on such excellent authority 
as that of M. VAN HAMEL, that, so far as 
possible, the Code of Criminal Procedure 
“shows itself the careful guide of the 
Judge.”” His latitude of choice in deter- 
mining penalties is restricted. With aver- 
age intelligence and a sound education he 
ought to have no difficulty in interpreting 
the law. But let him be ever so well edu- 
cated and ever so intelligent, he cannot 
become a useful factor in inspiring trust so 
long as the public knows nothing about 
him. In matters of this sort knowledge is 
the necessary precursor of faith. Nothing 
is so fatal to the growth of foreign confi- 
dence as the mystery which envelops 
everything Japanese. It is bad enough 
that linguistic impossibilities make social 
intercourse a farce, but it is still worse 
that no steps whatever should be taken 
to render information accessible. The 
new Criminal Code and the Code of Crimi- 
nal Procedure have been in force nearly 
eightecn months, yet the English-speaking 
public possesses no authorized versions of 
them. For cightcen months the Criminal 
Courts have been open to the public, yet we 


their country from a burden by which her 
dignity suffers, we should unhesitingly re- 
ply :—first, let the public be provided with 
authorized English versions of the Criminal 
Code, the Code of Criminal Procedure, and 
the General Regulations on the exccution 
of penalties ; secondly, let it be distinctly 
stated what are the qualifications required 
in Judicial Officers, and what tests of these 
qualifications are applicd; thirdly, let the 
utmost publicity be given to every detail 
connected with legal procedure. By a wise 
provision of the new Codes the Judges are 
Tequired to give their motives for a judg- 
ment in condemnation, in fact as well as 
in law, and to mention the proofs furnished. 
The judgments would therefore afford 
invaluable evidence as to the character and 
competence of the Judiciary, and since the 
vernacular press seems to be wholly obli- 
vious of the important function it ought to 
perform in this matter, it is to be sincerely 
hoped that the Offcial Gasette will supply 
the deficiency. In India the native magis- 
trates have power to sentence European 
culprits to two years’ imprisonment, and 
although, in the almost complete absence 
of data, no comparison can be instituted 
between their qualifications and those of 


search the columns of the vernacular press | Japanese Judges, it must not be forgotten 
in vain for any report ef their proceedings. | that Japan as an independent empire pos- 
Many persons are sceptical—and not |sesses rights which India can only acquire 
without reason it must be confessed—about]on suffcrence. Yet in India, where the 
the methods pursued in the conduct of| competency of these native magistrates has 
preliminary examinations, yct to publish | been established by sound experience, the 


any account of these is an offence against 
the press regulations. ‘Iam pleased to 
hope,” says M. VAN HAMEL, “that the 
Japanese Government will encourage the | 
publication of criminal judgments in order | 
to inspire full confidence in its magistracy.” 
Unfortunately, the Japanese Government 
does nothing of the sort, and Japanese 
newspapers fail to sec that, by recording 
everything which gocs on in the Courts of 
law, they would be aiding the abolition 
of exterritoriality more than by columns of 
argument and remonstrance. A system 
whose faults are visible, be they many or 
few, is far more deserving of trust and far 
more likely to be trusted, than one of which 
nothing is known, be it ever so excellent. 
It is plain that foreign mistrust of Japanese 
laws and Japanese judges is not without 
warrant so long as the provisions of the 
former and the procecdings of the latter 
remain a sealed book to the outer world. 
If, then, we were asked to namcthe simplest 
measures which ought to be taken by the 
Japanese in order to bring about the much 
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propriety of extending their jurisdiction 
beyond Presidency towns is denied on the 
ground that their proceedings would thus 
be exempted from the restraints imposed 
by public opinion through the columns of 
the local press. Whether this objection be 
just or unjust, we need not consider here. 
The point we desire to emphasize is that 
English-speaking people can never be 
pursuaded to repose confidence in anything 
upon which the full light of publicity is not 
suffered to beat. To provide that light 
ought to be the immediate care of the 
Japanese Government. Other steps there 
are, indeed, not less to be recommendcd; 
but those we have mentioned above are 
at once most easy of execution and least 
tolerant of neglect. 
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perceived that France aimed at the subjec- 
tion and annexation of the whole country. 
Sctting the claims of China aside, France 
will have no easy task in forming the pro- 
jected Franco-Annamese Empire, for she 
has met, and will yet mect, with the most 
stubborn and decided resistance through- 
out the length and breadth of Annam. 
Never were the French people more mis- 
taken than they are in Annam. Pro- 
longed and armed resistance has been so 


FRANCE IN ANNAAL 
—+ 


ToT isaiy ago there appcarcd in the 
N Standardatclcgramtothe effect that 


“the French intend to compel the EMPEROR 
of ANNAM to carry out the Treaty of 1874, 
and insure the free navigation of the Red 
River ;” adding that “the present Cabinct 
does not seem to consider that to arrive at 
that result the conquest of Tongking will 
be necessary, but believes that it will be 












sufficient to create in that country and 


especially on the Red River, a series of 


military and commercial establishments, 
which will form the central points of new 
colonics.” How far mistaken the Cabinct 
was in its suppositions is forcibly proved 
by the very warlike and offensive attitude 
assumed by the Annamese and thcir allics, 
as well as by the recent disasters at Hanoi. 
The Annamesc have unfortunately been 
represented as ‘“ most anxious to be freed 
from the exactions of the native manda- 
rins;” and so it was that France hoped to 
annex Tongking, “with the aid of the 
native population.” There was, indecd, 
some cause to assume that the Annamesc 
were cager to exchange French rule for 
native administration, but the reason of 
this desire was very differept from what 
the French authorities supposed. A glance 
at the reports of the last two years’ harvest 
suggests that the real cause of the ill-fcel- 
ing between the natives and the mandarins 
was the failure of the crops, and cv- 
sequent difficulties in the payment of 
taxes. During 1882, the harvests of both 
spring and autumn did not reach quite half 
the usual average; in many districts the 
crops were totally destroyed by the heavy 
rains, while other noted grain-growing 
cantons were threatened with famine. 
The year 1881 was one of equally poor 
harvests, so much so that the inhabitants in 
many of the villages were forced to become 
dependent upon the charity of neighboring 
towns, and were, in several instances, 
supplied with food and clothing at the 
direct instigation of the Saigon Govern- 
ment. What more natural, then, for the 
recipients of such kindness than to regard, 
and be expected to regard, the French as 
their protectors? And yet the Annamese 
were far from being ready to swear 
allegiance to France in preference to their 
rightful sovereign, King NoRoDOM. Even 
in those places where the natives scemed 
eager for foreign administration, the local 
mandarins still exerted a powerful influence 
over the Annamese; and thc natural dis- 
like of all Asiatics towards any and every 
European nation was fomented and encour- 
aged by the mandarins, so soon as they 










totally unexpected that the Zemps wrote 
of the proposed annexation of the country 
as one of the easicst of tasks. “The 
astonishing facility,” said that journal, 
“with which the GARNIER enterprise was 
accomplished in 1874, the few men with 
whom Captain RiVIERE has maintaincd his 
position for months in the delta of the Red 
River, are sufficient to demonstrate the 
weakness of the Annamite power, cven 
when supported by the famous Black Flag, 
under which the deserters from the Chinese 
army are enrolled.” It was owing to this 
fatal misapprehension that troops were not 
dispatched to the assistance of Captain 
RIVIERE months ago: a mistake which 
has resulted in the repulse and defeat of 
RIVIERE’S forces and the death of their 
gallant commander. 

On the 17th of April last, Lord 
Harris asked the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs if he could inform the 
House what was the actual state of rela- 
tions existing between France and Annam. 
Earl GRANVILLE stated in reply that he 
believed the action of France was directed 
towards the maintenance of the rights 
claimed under the Franco-Annamese 
Treaty of 1874; any other information he 
could not give. Both the question and 
answer prove that a real or pretended 
ignorance exists as to the veritable inten- 
tions of France with regard to Annam, 
for it is patent that the enforcement of the 
Treaty Articles is not the final object of 
France, but rather the annexation of An- 
nam. The ultimate purpose of the invasion 
is to bring a French colony into immediate 
proximity to the famous but little known 
south-western provinces of China. Once 
there, the French will speedily find ample 
reason for encroaching on their neighbour's 
territory, while the opening of the Red 
River and the establishment of trade routes 


into and through Yinnan and Kwei-chow! « 


would be rapidly accomplished. 

It must, hdwever, be confessed that 
the Treaty of 1874 renders the French 
virtually masters of Annam. Never 
were greater and more complete con- 
cessions made to a victorious people than 
in this successful Treaty. According to 
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Article IIL., France “recognizes the sove- 
reignty of the KinG of ANNAM andhis entire 
independence of all foreign power”—China 
of course included. In the third Article, 
King NORODOM promises to “conform his 
foreign policy to that of France, and in 
nothing to change his present diplomatic 
relations,” and engages further to “make 
no treaty of commerce with any nation 
whatsoever without having previously in- 
formed the French Government.” And 
finally, in Article V. “H.M. the KInG of 
ANNAM recognises the full and entire 
sovereignty of France over the whole of 
the territory occupied by her,’—consisting 
(in 1874) of three of the largest and most 
important provinces of his Kingdom. <Ac- 
cording to this Article the territory of 
France is comprised within the following 
boundaries :—“ On the east, the China Sea 
and the Kingdom of Annam (province of 
Binthuan); onthe west, the Gulf of Siam ; on 
the south, the China Sea; on the north, the 
Kingdoms of Cambodia and Annam.” This 
makes Annam little else than a dependency 
of France, or rather places King NORODOM 
in a situation similar to that of the KING of 
SAXONY with regard to the German Empire. 
Had that monarch understood the true 
inwardness of French colonial policy, it is 
probable that the Treaty would never have 
been approved of by him: yet we must 
remember that owing to the marauding 
expeditions of the Kroumirs and the con- 
sequent disaffection of many districts, the 
Annamese Sovereign's position was far 
from being an agreeable one; especially 
as the native nobles of the opposition—for 
the present King is not the only claimant 
of the throne—were becoming rebellious 
and spreading sedition among the people. 
But the pill was sugar-coated, at all events, 
for France promised not only to supply 
King NoRODOM “the necessary means for 
maintaining order and tranquillity, and to 
destroy the piracy on the coast,” but 
engaged to give him, as a “gratuitous 
present ’—whatever that may mean—five 
steam vessels, in perfect condition; one 
hundred cannon; one thousand breech- 
loading rifles, besides a quantity of ammuni- 
tion and the like. Among other specious 
promises, a college was to be erected at 
Hué; the army and fleet properly drilled 
and reorganized; several public works, 
which it shall please His Majesty tc under- 
take,” tobe carried out under French super- 
vision, and sc following. How far these 
promises were actually fulfilled, we have 
no means of ascertaining; but from the 
Saigon papers we gather that the “five 
stcam vessels in perfect condition” turned 
out to be a complete farce. The French, 
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however, claim that the Treaty has not 
been observed by Annam; and we can 
readily understand that a very slight con- 
sciousness of returning power would lead 
King NORODOM into an infraction of such 
an agreement. Perhaps, too, some dawn- 
ing apprehension of the wrath of China, 
and of the result of his declaration of in- 
dependence so far as the Middle Kingdom 
was concerned, caused the suzerainty 
of France to assume a new aspect, de- 
spite the steam-vessels, the cannons, and 
the college at Hué. Certain it is that 
envoys from China found their way from 
time to time to the Annamese capital, and 
their advice, coupled with the fact that the 
Kroumirs were by no means annihilated 
nor tranquillity restored to the country, 
may have been unfavourable to the in- 
terests of France. This was the looked- 
for contingency. France seems to have 
been all along waiting for a pretext to make 
the infringement of the Treaty casus belli. 
The conquest and annexation of the whole 
country were resolved upon ; the Treaty— 
with its deceptive motto of ‘perpetual 
peace, amity and alliance ’—was declared 
. null and void, and active preparations were 
made to carry out the plans which had gra- 
dually been maturing since GARNIER as- 
cended the Red River in 1867. 

With what the S¢. Zames’s Gasctte terms 
a “more than usually conspicuous con- 
tempt for geography,” France has resolved 
upon the conquest of a country of which 
the greater part is unknown. The open- 
ing of the Red River and the establish- 
ment of trade routes into Yiinnan and 
Kwei-chow have an alluring sound, it is 
true: but even Mr. COLQUHOUN will tell 
President GREVY that these countries are 
most difficult of access, and that great and 
serious obstacles will have to be surmounted 
before a firm footing can be gained. The 
district swarms with bandits and guerillas, 
who would most certainly impede and 
harass the movements of the best drilled 
forces. There are lofty mountain ranges 
to be ascended, great and sterile plains to 
be crossed; and this under the burning 
rays of a tropical sun and in the presence 
of an enemy whose intimate acquaintance 
with the country gives him at once an un- 
deniable advantage. Finally, France may 
have China against her; a nation whose 
vast power has never yet been fully called 
into play, and of whose capabilities in the 
field we have at best very slight know- 
ledge. The question this time is not of the 
admittance of foreigners into China. It is 
a question which concerns the most vital 
interests of the Middle Kingdom, the 
independence of a vassal State, and the 
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safety of China’s southern provinces. 
Embittered by the loss of prestige in An- 
nam and consciousness of enemies eager to 
take advantage of a French victory, China 
will fight—if fight she must—desperately. 
“We do not think,” says The Times, ‘that 
either the pride or power of China should be 
too lightly considered. When the natural 
difficulties of the enterprise reveal them- 
selves, and as soon as it is perceived in 
Paris that many more troops and a great 
deal larger outlay will be necessary to bring 
the adventure to a satisfactory termination, 
it may be expected that the better sense of 
the French people will induce them to 
withdraw from such an unprofitable enter- 
prise. It may be sincerely trusted that 
such will be the case, for although the 
opening of a commercial route into Yannan 
by the Song-koi would be generally ad- 
vantageous, it would be dearly purchased 
at the cost of another war with China and 
by the further strengthening of the popular 
impression that Europeans sanction a vio- 
lence that may, when China is able to 
utilise her vast strength, be turned with 
fatal consequences against themselves. 
China may defer striking a blow in her 
own behalf until careless minds have 
forgotten the meaning of her rights; but it 
will be struck sooner or later. The French 
may have faith ia their present superiority, 
—but they can have no warrant for the 
future.” 


THE MILITARY FIASCO IN 
ANNAM. 
——_q—__—_. 

F the version published by the Echo du 
Fapor isto be accepted as a correct 
statement of what happened at Hanoi on 
the 19th of May, another addition has been 
made to the catalogue of military fiascos 
which justify a belief that, in campaigns as 
in every day life the old proverb holds 
good :—‘‘ Ouem deus vulé perdere, prius 
dementat.” The Annamese_ escapade 
would be intensely grotesque were it not 
so very sad. The Black Flags to the num- 
ber, it is said, of ten thousand men, were 
investing Hanoi, which was garrisoned by 
about eight hundred French troops. On 
the 8th of May, at about 5 o'clock in the 
evening, the French gun-boats found them- 
selves assailed by a fusillade, and in con- 
sequence a reconnaissance was undertaken. 
It failed, however, to unmask the enemy, 
though their whereabouts was partially 
revealed by some vollies of grape from the 
banks of the river. No further attempts 
seem to have been made on either side 
until the 16th, when the Black Flags or- 
ganized a night attack upon the French 
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Mission, which is situated outside Hanoi. 
The attack was repulsed, and the assail- 
ants only succeeded in cutting off the ears 
and noses and putting out the eyes of 
some female converts living on the ground 
occupied by the Missionaries. These 
events ought at least to have warned the 
garrison that the neighbourhood was 
strongly occupied by the enemy. 
Meanwhile the Black Flags were gaining 
confidence and learning the use of their 
weapons, which are said to be Remington 
rifles. An attack upon Hanoi itself was 
apparently more than they cared to at- 
tempt, as the houses about the Concession 
had been cleared away, and the approaches 
were thus exposed to the artillery fire of 
the ships. Beyond this zone of defence, 
however, there were bamboo groves, vallies, 
and other natural features favourable to 
ambuscades, a fashion of warfare well 
adapted to the morale of Chinese soldiers. 
But an ambush is a futile sort of device 
if there is no chance of persuading the 
enemy to fall into it. The plain duty of 
the French force was to hold Hanoi. 
Anything in the shape of an aggressive 
movement could only have been justifiable 
as a measure of defence. The Black 
Flags seem to have appreciated this, but 
they did not suffer it to disturb their plans. 
It is related in Biblical history that at a 
certain stage of the celebrated duel between 
sling and spear, the champion of the 
Philistines defied his puny foe to come on, 
and promised to entertain the birds and 
beasts with his flesh. The narrative does 
not explain whether this malignant out- 
burst was provoked by some appearance 
of wavering on the part of the youthful 
shepherd, but the sequence of events shows 
that the latter immediately assumed the 
offensive. And so, indeed, it has been from 
time immemorial. To very few individuals, 
be they commanders-in-chief or school- 
boys, is given the stagnant circulation of 
a Fabius Cunctator. The Black Flags had 
sufficient physiological knowledge to ap- 
preciate this. They addressed to the 
commander of the beleaguered garrison a 
cartel in the form of a poster which bore 
the following inscription :—‘‘ Commandant 
RIVIERE, we challege you to fight in the 
open, and we shall make mince-meat of 
you.” This was too much for the Com- 
mandant. Gallantry dominated every 
other feeling as it always does with 
Frenchmen. He issued orders for a 
general parade the following morning at 
daybreak. There is nothing to show that 
he proposed to himself any definite object 
in connection with this movement. It was 
simply a parade—a species of walk round. 
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Out of the garrison of 800 men, from five | Chinese guerillas, but he could not 
to six hundred were formed in marching|afford to despise the commonest rules 
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: ney -__4| officers should be shot down by ambushed 
behind to defend Hanoi might be surprised Chinamen for lack of the simplest pre- 


cautions, is an accident no Englishman can 
contemplate without sorrow. 


and slaughtered during his absence, or that 
his own force might meet with some 
mishap, does not seem to have occurred to 
him for a moment. There is no difference 
of opinion among military men as to the 
proper order of march of acolumn. The 
guiding principle of the arrangements is 
that the various arms should be so 
disposed as to be able to take their places 
in the line of battle with the least 
possible delay. The artillery, therefore, 
must be well in the van, but invariably 
pteceded by an advanced guard of infantry, 
upon which devolves the duty of searching 
all the hollows and inequalities in the 
ground. Cavalry, if there are any, would 
of course march at the head of all. Com- 
mandant Riviere had no cavalry, and he 
seems to have taken the cartel of the 
Black Flags so much to heart that he did 
not deiga to employ any advanced guard. 
Four cannon drawn by sailors from the 
naval division formed the van, and after 
them came the Commandant in his carri- 
age. One is at a loss to conceive a more 
imprudent and unsoldierlike proceeding. 
It was magnificently rash: that is all. 
The Black Flags, meanwhile, had made 
their dispositions. Posted in a bamboo 
grove beyond a narrow bridge, they 
waited till the four cannon had passed 
over, one by one, and then poured a rain 
of bullets on the unhappy sailors, halt of 
whom dropped in their tracks. In this 
cruel moment, when the troops must have 
felt that they were the victims of some- 
thing harder to bear than Annamese bullets, 
there appears to have been no panic what- 
soever. Men and officers behaved splen- 
didly. Not one of the guns was lost, and 
Commandant RIvieRE, voluntarily ventur- 
ing where so many of his men had perished, 
perished himself also by the same fate. 
But what a fate! The French seem to 
have learned no lessons since the failure of 
their scouts and videttes cost them such a 
terrible price twelve years ago. There 
was no need that they should give any new 
proof of the valour which has never failed 
them. Commandant RIVIERE could have 
afforded to despise the defiance of 
















FOR HAKODATE FOR 1882. 
—_——_—¢—_——- 
Bartisn Vice-CoxsutatTs Haxopate, 
May 8th, 1883. 

S1x,—I have the honor to forward to you my 
report on the Trade of Hakodate for the year 
ended 31st December, 1882, based on the fol- 
lowing returns :— 

1.—Return of Imports. 

2.—Retum of Exports. 

3.—Return of Forcign Shipping. 

4.—Retum of Japanese Shipping. 

5-—Return of Duties and Shipping Dues col- 
lected by the Japanese Custom-house Authorities. 

6.—Return of Foreign Residents and Firms. 


The Foreign Trade of this Port during 1882 
compares with that of the previous year as 
follows :— 


1882. 1881. 
Imports............ 8 7,417 $128,272 
Exports,.......000+ w+ 508,087 843,628 








$515,504 $971,900 
Decrease in Imports............$120,855 





Decrease in Exports............ $335,541 
Total decrease of trade........8456,396 
IMPORTS. 


These continue to be unimportant, and owing 
to the modest requirements and poverty of 
the greater part of the scanty population of this 
district, as well as the comparative proximity 
of Yokohama, no reasonable expectation is 
enter-tainable of any present improvement. 
Goods imported for the Japanese Government 
figured largely and to the extent of upwards of 
$111,000 in the Returns for 1881: requirements 
under this head have evidently ceased, for a 
time at least, and the decrease in Imports during 
1882, as compared with the previous year, 
amounting to over $120,000 is therefore easily 


accounted for. 
EXPORTS. 


The depression in trade which manifested 
itself all over Japan throughout the past 
ear, has also mn very seriously felt in 

akodate, and this combined with a pernicious 
spirit of reckless speculation which charac- 
terised native business during 1881, together 
with the advantages which Japanese seem to 
think the export of produce direct to Yokohama 
offers them, has caused reaction and had an 
injurious effect on the export trade of this place. 

Awasi.—Formerly this Article was always 
exported direct to Shanghai, whence it was 
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since the establishment of regular communica- 
tion with Yokohama, Japanese ship largely 
to that port, where competition and shipping 
facilities offer increased inducements. Prices 
have varied between 25 and 50 paper yen per 
picul during the past year, being a slight 
increase on those ruling during 1881; it is 
estimated that the island of Yezo annually 
produces about 6,000 piculs of this commodity. 


Currierisn is exported Here ally for con- 
sumption in Shanghai and Hongkong, but has 
recently been shipped in large quantities to 
Yokohama. It is calculated that Yezo annually 

roduces about 13,000 piculs, last year’s prices 
levine averaged 13 to 20 yen per picul, which 
is rather lower than in 188 

Irntco (Béche de Mer), much sought after 
in Shanghai and the Northern provinces of 
China, averaged 25 to 50 yen per picul during 
1882. The Yezo districts produce annually 
some 2,800 piculs. 


BRITISH CONSULAR TRADE REPORT|  Dyssuonxs become year by year morescarce, 


and Japanese are in a position to offer higher 
prices than Foreigners, there being a large and 
continued demand for this article, of which 
pipe cases are manufactured in the southern 
provinces of Japan. 

The Yezo deer are rapidly decreasing in 
numbers, and the wilful and indiscriminate 
manner in which they are killed will doubtless 
ere long result in increasing scarcity of an 
article of local export which generally yields 
fair profits. The doe is not infrequently shot 
while heavy with kid, which being deemed a 
valuable medicine is publicly exposed for sale. 

The annual business in deer horns is es- 
timated at about 4,000 piculs, prices during the 
past year having averaged 13 to 33 yen per 
picul. 

SzawEED.—Owing to considerable competition 
on the part of japanese, heavy shipments of 
inferior and badly packed seaweed were made 
during previous years ; this resulted in serious 
losses to Foreign and Japanese merchants, low 
classed parcels having in many cases to be 
thrown away as utterly valueless. Stringent 
supervision in the preparation and packing 
ordered and exercised by the officials in the 
various producing districts, however, led to a 
very considerable improvement in last year's 
crop, and it is to be hoped that these very 
necessary measures will continue to be observed. 

The Shanghai market being very much over- 
stocked, reduced rates have been the rule on 
that side, so that notwithstanding the superior 
quality of last season’s seaweed, prices herc 
have averaged much lower than in 1881 ; closing 
quotations in Shanghai were the lowest that have 
ever been known since direct export between 
that Port and this commenced. 

When trade is in such a depressed condition 
the very heavy duties charged since the establish- 
ment of the Colonisation Department and 
continued up to the present must have a specially 
injurious effect on the development of the re- 
sources of the island. These duties, levied on 
all produce raised or collected in Yezo, amount 
to upwards of 24 per cent., of which more than 
20 per cent. is charged in the producing districts 
and the balance on leaving the island. 

About 280,000 piculs of seaweed are collected 
annually, and the range of prices during 1882 
has been from yen 2.40 to 3.48 per koku, being 
some 20 sen less tian in the preceding year. 

Cut-szawerp also shows a decrease as com- 
pared with 1881, the average prices having been 
yen 2.50 to 6.20 per koku. 

Suarxs'Fixs.—The business in this article is 
unimportant, and prices have been from yen 35 


sent to Canton and neighbouring districts, but' to 40 per picul. 
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The Japanese commerce of this district has 
unfortunately vied with Forcign trade in dullness 
during the past season, and this stagnation also 
resulted from over speculation, which in many 































Japanese shipping figures largely in the returns | ///.—RETURN OF ALI. FOREIGN SHIP- 
for the ycar 1882, and shows a total of 947 PING ENTERED AND CLEARED AT 
steamers of 365,286 .tons entered and cleared, THE PORT OF HAKODATE DURING 
affording accomodation to 107,371 passengers ; THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 3:37, 





cases led to disastrous consequences. Thesc | this is exclusive of a very large number of Japa- 1882. 
have been severely felt by local Japancse Banks, | nese built schooners, by which the old-fashioned | x yoxaities. Exvease. Cussnso. 
the purveyors of funds to many of the needy] junk, or native sailing vessel, is being rapidly Ce) hea 
speculators who flocked to this island when the | superseded. British ......... 7 25 12,549 22 11,081 
Colonisation Department introduced, among} Excxaxce.—There being no direct trade and | German......... 6 2,508 6 2,501 
many other innovztions, a radical change in the/no Banks, other than Japanese, in this place, | Russian ......... 5 1,452 5 1,452 
system of fishery farms, the principal industry | foreign exchange quotations are unknown ; the | American ...... 5 1,338 5 1,338 
. yee and which until then had been in local business is always transacted in Japanese Chinese ......... t 1 
s of a sel n althy minority. , ea Sey sre 
¢ hand select and wealthy minority currency, and as Dollars are consequently not a. 188; mp ae 


Animated no doubt with the very best inten- 
tions, it seems, however, that, for reasons not suffi- 
ciently clear, the measures generally adopted of late 
years with a view to developing the resources of 
Y¥cezo have not been productive of the satisfactory 
results which were anticipated ; hence the sta- 
tionary if not retrograde cundition of northern 
trade. 


required, paper money is usually about 4 per 
cent. better than in Yokohama. 

Gexerat Rewarxs.—Great attention has of 
late been paid to education in this Prefecture, 
and in Hakodate alone there are 146 schools, in 
which at the close of last year instruction was 
given to 7,747 pupils of both sexes. 


IV.—RETURN OF THE NUMBER AND 
TONNAGE OF JAPANESE VESSELS 
OF FOREIGN RIG ENTERING AND 
CLEARING AT THE PORT OF HAKO.- 
DATE DURING THE YEAR 1882. 





. kodat t the Exvease. Cusanae. 
As on previous occasions, the Japanese Ps lag np ge 26,117 Se ocuaet Kamber. Tonnage. Kamber. Tonnage. 
authorities have Sina furnished me with re-| residents. riage ply- 
> 4 ween 
of Hakodate hich I now enclose. “™“*| | No public works have been undertaken daring| Yokohama 
‘These tables can hardly be said to contain the year under review, but ae he Pihsnanciyy bao 73 62,306 68 61,903 
evidence of a flourishing commerce, for although ce hae uaateiog pre erm whicke trade, includ- 
an increase in the Imports, as compared with nee bapake ‘will no doubt be highly beneficial] ing almost 
1881, to the extent of yen 2,650,113 would scem ene comn o ten’y da ¥ service 
to be proof of material prosperity, the producing 4 have the hoene to be = ) to and 
powers of this district are evidently retrogressive Sir : rom Awo- 
and show a decrease of yen digas Your most obedient humble Servant, cork conn bp 
Among the Imports, Rice and Piece-goods Sippon ...... 20,07 
are by far the most important articles, the (Signed) J. J. ENSLIE. Nippon ee = pac 
former amounting to yen 2,569,040, and the /crp Hasay-S, Panges, K.C.B., G.C.M.G., Total ...... 473 182,378 474. 182,908 


latter to yen 1,674,415; both show a very con- 
siderable increase during the past season as 
compared with 1881. The other merchandise 
appearing in this table is such as the ordinary 
requirements of this island necessitate, and calls 
for no special observations. 

In Exports, Picce-goods and Irico figure 


if = ke. 
a = : I.—RETURN OF DUTIES ON IMPORTS 


AND EXPORTS AND SHIPPING DUES 
COLLECTED AT HAKODATE DURING 
THE YEAR ENDED 31st DECEMBER, 
1882. 










1.—RETURN OF THE IMPORT-TRADE OF 
HAKODATE FOR THE YEAR ENDED 
gist DECEMBER, 1582. 






























somewhat largely, the former to the extent of Pais ExoLaxD axD eee a, fone Duise Secdesvassalescaadscdetectecds $23,310,81 
yen 335,495, and Irico of yen 22,164. A heavy o _...No. al MPOTt EIULKES 2.2.2... ..ceeeeeseeeceece sree 13 
business was done in sea-weed, quantity and Choking : No 207 309 | Shipping Dues ..............cscssessesseeeee 814,00 
value showing up well as compared with 1881 ;| Flour. pi 26 Bs $24,488 

as usual fish-manure was largely exported to] Furs... . 161 S44 —_——_ ad 
the aoe though not to the extent of the year Guony | Bee Chtasieal) . 2,068 + VI.—RETURN OF BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
Prior to that under review. = RESIDENTS AND FIRMS IN HAKO- 

It is well I shou'd note that these Returns of | KEerasine w-v-esseeeeeees gallons 14,510 2,349 





DATE FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31sr 
DECEMBER, 1882. 


Ne. oo Reswexta, No. ov Finns. 


penance: trade o:.ly apply to such part of the 
usiness of the island as refers to the Hakodate 
Prefecture and passes through the local Custom- 





house ; statistics of the trade in the Sapporo and —— a s 
Nemuro districts, which would complete the Total ........ $ 7-417 6 ee 
returns for the whole of Y ‘ezo are not obtainable. RETURN OF THE EXPORT TRADE OF : : 

Considerable attention is at present being paid HAKODATE FOR THE YEAR ENDED po = 
here to the preparation of Cod-liver Oil; this . a z 25 = 
enterprise was formerly conducted by the Kai- 3ist DECEMBER, 1882. on ae 
takushi (Colonization Department), but has To Exoxanp axp oTugrR Countaigs. Total ....ssesccsccssssermess 59) 5 


recently been handed over to private individuals, 
who can, I am informed, turn out about 250 
piculs per annum at a cost of 16 sen—equal at 
yen 1.30 and 3/8d. per dollar to not quite gic 
per Japanese pound weight (one and one-third 


Arezxpix A.—RETURN OF THE JAPANESE 
IMPORT TRADE OF THE HAKODATE 
DISTRICT FOR THE YEAR 1882. 


Br Foasicxers. By Japaxese. Tura. 
Aeretss, | —S—S—S—sSPSCS 
: nti- Value. Quaati-: Val- 
(Mae t van ' 











pound English). Rice kok aon. 2 ctnai 
No treasure was imported into or exported | Brpe ut ite’ = H : Wheat .............6 koku 498 15,040 
from this port during the past year. cates l 14.008 95.647 HE Rew G.s60 ass.reveaez7 | Beans ............0. koku 4524 3h 
Suipixs.—The total amount of foreign ships | “ties. | tenats toate | K j ths tet = Giesenas seaeesers a : $70 ; 3:697 
which entered this Port during 1882 was 42| Pid {aried2)  seens meas — | om ee ee re ee Koen 4 oA6 89.779 
vessels of 18,824 tons, whereas in 1881 there Furs, ree ass) 2.783 — | | a Mia bd & (re koku 427 eet 
were 29 vessels of 12,087 tons. British tonnage | "er cee Gaatgh teas | - | 6309 sens | Saké (wine) ......... koku 47,530 740,327 
has slightly abe re is peas more than Potatoes, = “ ve sgh a24ye gst agt 48,021 89,366 
sixty-six hundredths of the total carrying capa- | Seaweed, cat-! | ; ' 5.307 14,004 
tie The total shipping cleared was 39 vessels | <tet cys: Meee aetna rasas.tve sess : 6,222 20,476 
of 17,356 tons. cates Sarees, eye — | — | Marvene at.6ye | Sugar anit 5,163 
The increase, as compared with 1881, is in Strutt. Sa me, Ld 6 packages 46,010 103,645 
some measure due to 3 vesscls of 4,331 tons, yori ~~ = ej Pee 1,373 35.236 
with Chinese coolies, arriving here en roufe for i 72 1,316 
Oregon; 15 vessels of 6,068 tons entered, and 18,409 §5,027 
one vesscl of 400 tons cleared in ballast. 3.533 35.583 
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Commoorriss. Quvawrivics, Yeu. Comoorrtss, ce omen 
Paper.......seeceeereee ckages 38 11 | Tobacco 57 ; 
Flax Naan aaa Lanes ate PH a ge. seeeecens saree pe 

(logs: ceccee ok 3,6 1, ndics 495 
Toenber Cogs) SSbacee packages aie 180 g8.obs ed pa : i Prive 
. 8 . ce- is (sil les 5 R 
Can Gana “gt Gbia| Pie vel fenton bales 238 2693.65 
Piece-goods (silk).. bales 401,230 | Wadding ............ piculs 39 
Pe Seeds (cen) bales anaes aa7ates Clothing .........00 packages 97 1,110 
Wadding see piculs 3,933 42,547 | Drugs ...........00 ackages 4,263 2,966 
i .. packages 309 14,394 | Tron ..........ceceeees piculs 5,130 13,596 
.- packages 118 1 Earthenware ...... 1,699 2,047 
.. packages 3 1,200 | Rope.............0000 ndles 1,604 1,107 
piculs 2,112 58,491 | Matting (coarse & : 
1,558 317,241] thin) ............44 bundles 2.538 2,061 
piculs 23 2,863 | Matting (thick) ... bundles go8 1,264 
69 "1,035 | Nets ...........ssereee iculs 240 1,637 
No. 2,922 16,329 | Sulphur .............. piculs 3,450 3,088 
15,103 31,056 | Sundries ............ ckages 25,955: 133,004. 
fat 2,720 paar 
nN. 29.430 11,290 4,643,375 
.. packages 2,479 ee —s 
H 
eh: oes ‘S| REPORT ON THE DRAFTS OF CRI- 
~- packages 272,273 186,067/ A{[NAL CODES FOR THE EMPIRE 
ee Sa ae OF JAPAN: 
Nets iculs 9123 95,392 ————-— 
Bark (for rope) ... Lessa Briefe 2 Drarr or A Pexat Cont for the Empire of 
Pech s 8 0. es 2,020 Japan, presented to the Senate, by the 
Eggs o.nescsecceeeeees eS 70,132 6,882 Linister of Justice, in the eighth month of the 
Weck toca catties 2 7,037| tenth year of Meiji (August, 1877) : Tokio 
Awabi_ .............. catties 33,86. 9:90 (August, 1879). 
Cuttlefish ............ catties 25,321 50113! Draft of a Code of Criminal Procedure, for 
Siero (Gl) kok ta, 7e'eo8| the Empire of Japan, presented to the Senate 
Herring Roe......... u 559 13,099 by the Minister of Justice on the ninth month 
Sulphur... cectuee iculs 126 1,172] Of the twelfth year of Meiji (September, 
Lime....... iculs 32 6,936| 1879): Tokio, September, 1879. 
Firewood . 432,330 6,143| Long closed to Occidental influence, Ja 
Charcoal . piculs 12,215 11,348 | invites it to-day with fervor as great as she before 
P y gre 





Hemp (for nets)... piculs 


I,, 
8, 
8a4,047 3047 


10,443,803 
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Couwopirias. Quaxtiviss. Yex. 
Herring (fresh) ... packages 5,239,116 22,325 
Herring (split) ...... 148,427 394,276 
Herring (split) ...... u * 93:333 538,769 
Le (roe) ...... koku 90,961 244771 

tebait (fresh).. packages 10,815 3,212 

babe peres cab Foke Beer} 7.6 
dried) .. . packages 1 30,630 
Cod fast ).. . penne 31,318 27,531 
Shark (fresh) . No. 11,811 14,070 
Trico ......esee0e - Catties gonl7s 22,164 
Awabi ......... . Catties 284,783 7,813 
fish...........4. catties 600,079 25934 

Cod (liver) . wee No. 561,742 1,54 
Shell-fish (fresh)... — _ 775 
Fish (fresh). ......... _— _ 4191 
Fish (salted)......... koku 3,328 25,303 
Fish (dried).......... koku 430 1,191 
Fish (dried).......... tubs 13,127 20,098 
Salmon (salted) .... koku 8,548 68,712 
Salmon trout (salted) koku 45 351,012 
ted)......... koku 8,21 38,447 
Salmon (tinned) ... No. 14,208 2,047 
Herrings (dried)... bundles 40,037 18,951 
Herrings ... . koku 18,294 101,473 
7-489 13,686 
21,224 108,394 
665,069 39,871 

55.229 204, 
244737 1,441,094 
$212 51,699 
2,793 34,663 
572 7,677 
2,282 12, 

4835 gy.get 
295. 37,901 
1,689 8,452 
32,094 15,963 
296 3.585 
1,167 16,496 
3,018 13,183 
10,286 15,069 








employed to repel it. She desires to adopt by a 
sudden importation that puissant civilization 
whereto a long plan of evolution has brought the 
men of the West. She has come to search out 
among us not only our mechanical inventions, 
but also the moral and political principles upon 
which our modern world exists and which con- 
stitute its real force: she wishes to transform 
her laws, and we may add that it is from France 

ially that she asks for inspiration and 
initiators. Our readers know that, in one parti- 
cular instance, for more than six years one of 
the directors of this Review, M. Boissonade, 


We have at present before our eyes the 
French translation of two drafts of Codes: a 
Penal Code and a Code of Criminal Procedure. 
It is not possible to say that these schemes are 
definitive ; but they are none the less interesting 
to study, such as they present themselves to us. 

A dominant feature in the first place strikes 
the reader: it is our French institutions and our 

rinciples which the drafts introduce into Japan. 

Penal Code contains our rules anent 
the nature, fixity, measure, and execution of 
penalties : our theory of penal imputability : our 
classification of infractions. In the Criminal 
Procedure we find our theory of public and of civil 
action: our judiciary court: police tribunal, 
correctional tribunal, assize court with its double 
element—swom witnesses and magistrates : pre- 
paratory instruction, secretand written, conducted 
by the Judge of Instruction at the instigation of 
the Public Minister: above, the Judge of Instruc- 
tion, the Chamber of Council, and the Court of 
Appeal: Oral and Public Procedure before the 


369 | Judiciary Courts (jurisdiction de judgement): a 


Court of Cassation with its well-known attributes. 
All this comes from France. Hardly if here 
and there some detail concerning measures or 
Money, some spccial incrimination, some trait 
Beta AS aD a Ont ZED 

(1) By Mr. A. Esmein, Professor 9 the Legal Faculty of 
Paris. “(Extract the Newvelle Revee Nisterique published 


under the direction of Mr. Ed. Laboulaye, f ath year, 1880, 
Tokio, Reprinted at the Imperial Printing Otiice, 1 i. — 


Google 


of manners, occurs to remind us that we are in 
apan.* . 

‘Criminal Laws,” erst said Mr. Réal, “ being 
made to control the passions of men, always 
carry, by that very fact, the imprint of the places 
and epochs which have witnessed their birth. 
Here is one of those plants which, producing 
excellent fruit upon the natal soil, cannot be 
transplanted, or acclimatized, or bring forth 
upon a foreign soil.”3 ; 

At first sight this opinion appears wise and 
founded upon the laws of history. On reflection, 
however, we are brought to ask whether logic 
and experience do not prove the contrary. Have 
not our rules upon the nature of penalties—rules 
which exclude from the penal system whatever is 
cruel and arbitrary—huinan reason in its simplest 
and most general principle for their origin? Do 
not our philosophers and publicists of the 
eighteenth century, when they produce thesc 
maxims, draw them from the vulgar good sense, 
which, if sometimes it closely touches genius, 
is none the less the common patrimony of all 
men? 

Let us remember that France, when she 
caused these principles to be adopted into her 
laws, had lived, during many years, under the 
empire of opposite ideas. In point of fact from 
our own days, Penitentiary Science, when it pro- 
claims that imprisonment and work, the hope of 
freedom conquered and deserved, are the 
most powerful agents of moralization, invokes 
interests and sentiments which have taken 
possession of man over the whole world and 
under every climate. As regards ourselves, we 
have given the example of an application of our 
Penal Code to foreign races. Such are the rules 
which we apply to the Arabs in Algeria; anda 
recent decree in Cochin-China has just rendered 
the same applicable, with slight modifications, to 
crimes and delicts committed by indigenes or 
Asiatics.¢ 

That which is true for the Penal Law is also 
recognized without difficulty in certain rules of 
Criminal Procedure. The defence of the ac- 
cused, the publicity of pleadings, are points 
which depend on sense and universal 
justice. The abolition of torture, as well as 
that of slavery, can but moralise no matter 
what people. Oral Procedure before the Judi- 
ciary Courts, the theory of moral proots, the 
institution of a Public Minister, ma adapted 
to all civilizations. When we have to do 
with the organization of jurisdictions, the ques- 
tion becomes more delicate : here it is prudent 
to make perfect what already exists rather than 
to make a /abula rasa whereon to make experi- 
ment of an absolutely new system. 

The adoption of fury Procedures may appear 
somewhat rash. owever, we Must not forget 
that, if the Criminal Jury has been developed 
spontaneously in different times and different 
places, it is by radiating from one single centre 
that it has spread over Europe and America. If 
the germs of Procedure by Jury may be found 
in our old feudal law, introduced by the Normans 
into Great Britain, yet when France borrowed 
it bodily from England, substituting it for the 
Criminal Procedures of the ancient monarchy, it 
was really an English institution that the legis- 
lators of the Cons¢ituante acclimatized among 
us. From our laws it has successively passed 
aale of ince men, Art, eye. “Oo the commen Ia dad use of 
apposition a witacas of Mis cea or tage . H ig Peg 
deposition, of a sworn witness upon the form of oath. 

(3) Exposition of the motives of Title VI., Book If., of the 
Code of Criminal Instruction. Locré, Vol. XNVIIL, pp. 46-47. 

(4) Deécret of 16 March, 1880 (Journal Orficiel du 18 Marx, pp. 
3163-3155). According to Article ¢ it in true that “for all 
Crmes, Delicts, and Contraventions of Natives or Asiaticn, not 


provided for by the present Coder, the Tribunals will cuntinue to 
apply the Annamite laws and customs, until it may be utherwire 
orda on 


opium. 


(s) The institution of Jury has not been preserved in the text 
adupted, 
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into the divers codes of European nations; 
and it has become one of those institutions 
which, like the representative system, is charac- 
teristic rather of a certain degrec of civilization 
than of a race or country. We should not 
forget, on the other hand, what difliculties its 
acclimatization has undergone with oursclves. 
For first proof the question of the choice of 
sworn witnesses is of capital importance. Ac- 
cording to the scheme of Japancse Criminal Pro- 
cedure, this point will be regulated by a special 
law which we have not before us. 

But, enough dissertation on the matter of 
drafts: we must consider them by themselves. 
Here we cannot enter into detail : a minute study 
would carry us too far; and, furthermore, it has 
already been made before the Socicty of Legis- 
lation with an authority to the height of which 
we cannot pretend. We can only extract the 
general features. 

The drafts, as we have said, have been con- 
ceived upon the modcl of the French laws; but 
are not a copy of them. They show a me- 
thodic order which is too frequently absent from 
our own Codes. The authors have taken into 
account the gaps and obscurities that a long 
work of interpretation and an ancient system of 
jurisprudence have created in our laws. On 
many points they have thrown a new light. 

In the draft of the Penal Code, keeping to 
the general scheme, we find first of all a tem 
of penalties much resembling our own. n the 
Criminal side we find in the first place a double 
scale of principal penalties (Arts. 12, 79, 80), 
which includes :—for Crimes at Common Law, 
Death, Penal Servitude, and Confinement: for 
Political Crimes, Deportation and Detention. 
Each are of two degrees according as they are 
for life or temporary; and the same applies 
to Detention and Confinement, which may be, 
according to their duration, major or minor. 
Correctional penalties are, imprisonment with 
subjection to work, simple imprisonment, fine: 
ordinary and Police penalties, detention (in the 
sense of arré/s) and simple police fine (Arts. 13 
and 14). In the case of Correctional and simple 
Police Penalties, to facilitate the application of 
the rules as to the extent of the penalties, the 
authors of the draft have taken care to establish 
degrees.’ This is an ingenious attempt to 
achieve that middle term between the fixidity 
and elasticity of penalties which every Code 
endeavours to attain. Article 15 enumerates a 
series of accessory penalties, applicable to the 
three orders of principal penalties® Such 
enumeration is wrong, in our opinion, in com- 
prising under the head of accessory penalties, 
stricto sensu, penalties generally called ‘‘ compli- 
mentary,”9 and of measures, such as publication, 
which, correctly speaking, are not penalties. 

Regarding the calculation of duration and 
execution of penalties, we find two measures 
which do honor to the draft. The reduction of 
the term of preventive detention, from temporary 
penalties privatory of liberty, has always a place, 
and in very equitable proportion, varying accord- 
ing to the gravity of the penalty (Art. 63). 
Preparatory liberation may be accorded to 
deserving convicts, when they have undergone 
two-thirds of their penalty, if temporary (Art. 
65), or after twenty years if for life (Art. 66). 

In the theory of imputability and culpability 
we will take note of the following points. Penal 
imputability only commences with the age of 
ot Dace in Batis: on the dent ot a Pent Cose and a Code of 
Criminal Procedure for the Empire of Japan. (Bulletin de le 
Secigtd de Legislation comparce. Apcil, 1880, pp. 234-360'. 


(7) For each degree, starting from maximam or minimum, the 
accumulation or diminution is less than a quarter Art. 83, &5. 

(8) They are :—I ivation of civic rights, suspension of the 
same right, surpenion of the exercise of private rights, seecial 


surveillance by Police, fine, special confiscation, publi 
of sentences. 


(9) Recognized and indicated, however, by Art. 31. 


Go 





(Art. 94). Up to the age of twenty it is 


reservations in 


twelve years (Art. 91), and is never recognized | decision, in every prison where accused persons 
(wexiste jamars) for those who are deaf and |are detained a copy of the two penal codes will 
dumb from their birth or from their infancy | be held at their disposal. 


All this is very liberal, but other provisions are 


defined by many very wise distinctions, and!Iess so. The witnesses testify out of the pre- 
includes gradations which are not recognized by | sence of the accused (Art. 202) ; and the Judge 
our law (Arts. 92, 93.95). Repentance con-| may confront them with him, but is not obliged to 
stitutes a cause of legal excuse. Whenever the: do so. No article. we believe, orders the delivery 
culprit surrenders himself before any charge is }at any moment of a copy of the declarations to 
lodged against him he is benefited by a diminu- | the accused. 
tion of sentence (Art. 96). Which (reduction) | defence alone, after interrogatory of the accused 
is further increased if he has restored the things | by the President can cbtain at the registry know- 
stolen, or repaired the damage done (Art. 97).|ledge and copy of the ducuments of procedure, 
The Criminalist, believe us, may make some | without taking them away (Art. 432), and the 

d_to these last provisions. | accused may before a!l final tribunals demand 


In criminal causes, Counsel for the 


Never is an infraction attempted or aborted | the reading of written depositions (Art. 337). 


(Art. 125-128). Accomplices benefit by 
in 
(coauteur), is subject to all the 
nalties of objective aggravating circumstances, 


bat not of such as depend on some spccial 


quality of the principal author. On the other 
hand, if some like quality, not cxisting in the 
principal author, should be ized in tho 
accomplice, the latter will have his penalty in 


creased (Art. 119-123); and we hold that this 


is a good doctrine. Extenuating circumstances, 
always left to the discretion of the Judge, 
diminish the penalty, as with ourselves, by one 
or two degrees (Art. 100), except in the case of 
a Crime or Delict committed by a descendant 


against an ancestor, in which case the reduction 
can be only by one degrec. 


In the draft of the Code of Criminal Procedure. 


it is Preparatory Instruction which most attracts 
our attention. 
Judicial Jurisdictions have, in our laws, such 
simplicity and precision that we can consider 
them as definitively settled. 


The lines of Procedure before 


In our Preparatory 
Instruction, on the contrary, whereon the law of 
1670 has left its harsh imprint, reforms, modifi- 


cations, are desirable: legitimate contradiction 
should be allowed to the accused. 
of a law, so conceived, was presented to the 
French Chambers in the name of the President 
of the Republic, on the 27th of November, 


A draft 


1879.%° Let us see what the Japanese legislator 


Proposes. 


The draft preserves the four orders (manduts) 
that our Code places at the disposal of the 
instructing Judge (Art. 133-155). It would 
have been possible to reduce the number and 
thereby to effect a useful simplification ; but the 
order of committal (mandat de dépdt) takes 
that character of a provisional measure which it 
had originally and which is proper to its nature. 
At the end of ten days the Judge must transform 
it into an order of detention or set the accused 
at liberty with or without bail (Art. 141). 

Provisional liberty, which is always at the 
discretion of the Judge, is never a right of the 
person inculpated (Art. 230 to 237). 

In the course of the instruction the accused 
obtains new guarantees ; but it must not be said 
that the procedure becomes really hostile to him. 
He may communicate freely, except in case he 
be placed in solitary confinement—the operation 
of which is regulated as it is with us—with his 
relatives, friends, and advocate (Art. 153): he 
is present or represented at scarches or visits 
(Art. 178) : he may procure copies of the in- 
strument containing his declarations (Art. 168) : 
he may designate witnesses for his defence to 
the instructing Judge; and that Magistrate is 
bound to produce them if their number does not 
exceed five in correctional, and ten in criminal, 
proceedings (Art. 185). 

During the instruction and up to the final 


(10) Journal Qficiel of the sgth and asth of January, 1880. 
(B- 998 ef seg.: 924 ef 00g) 
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punished as severely as an infraction achieved | The accused has not the right to contest the ap- 

an | pointinent of experts made by order of the Judge, 
alleviation of penalty by one degree (Art. 122).| 
The accomplice, 
coadjutor 


or that of demanding a counter-analysis (Art. 


the same way as the, 209 to 217). 


_ During the course of the instruction, opposition 
is open to the accused and Public Minister 
alike:—" 1st, against the decision of the instruct- 
ing Judge rejecting a declinatory or an exception 
of incompetence ; 2nd, against the delivery of an 
order to hold or to arrest contrary to law ; 3rd, 
against the concession or refusal of provisional 
liberty when the judge has not observed the 
conditions and the forms prescribed by the law: 
against every decision involving an excess of 
power.""~ And the combination of this text 
with another appears to imply the necessity of 
notifying all the ordinances to the accused, all 
possibly involving an excess of power." 

This opposition is carried before the Chamber 
of Council of the Tribunal of First Instance, 
which judges, with a bench of three Judges at 
Icast, upon documents and memoranda, and 
whose decision may be attacked before the 
Court of Appeal, but only when the instruction 
is closed and at the same time as the order for 
closure (Art. 260). 

udge of Instruction may also be 
challenged, on certain pleas, by whichever of 
the parties concerned (Art. 264-266). It is he 
who, as with us, closes the instruction by an 
order expressing what proceedings should foilow : 
but a series of recourses is possible. 

There is first that opposition before the Council 
Chamber which may always be formulated by 
the Public Minister (Art. 274) : in certain cases 
by the prosecutor: by the accused, when there 
is question of incompetence or of sending to a 
Criminal Tribunal, and in other cases of sending, 
if he alleges incompetence or abuse of power 
(Art. 276). The Public Minister, prosecutor, 
and accused may, by the same token, interject 
appeal before the Court against the decision of 
the Council Chamber (Art. 284), and against 
intervening arrest. An Ap in Cassation is 
possible in certain cases. Such is the ingenious 
system, a litde complicated, which the authors 
of the draft have devised: they have sought to 
afford the accused serious means of defence with- 
out retarding or enervating the action of Justice. 

combinations are worthy of attention. 
Nevertheless, if the scheme were intendéd for 
the French, we should say that it appears to 
have done, here too much, there too little. On 
the one hand, we find a veritable luxury of means 
of relief : on the other, the accused is not placed 
in a position to combat the depositions as ther 
are brought forward, and may long be ignorant 
of their contents, at the same time as he is 
powerless to control the analyses. 

We should have been glad to review many other 
points ; but we must refrain, recommending to 
criminalists the study of these interesting drafts. 
a eee 


(a2) Art. a58. 

(ta) Art. 398 “Im all cases where notification is made to 
the accused of am attackable decision, the clerk will mention 
Hl geet Bort rmagenselered airy oad Suny of the said collet ; 

ing which accu: reverve his recourse uatil euch 
(time as the omission has been repaired. 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY OF FAPAN. 
——_+———_- 

A Special Mecting was held at the Grand Hotel, 
Yokohama, on Friday, Ist June, 1883, at 9.15 p.m. 

The chair was taken by the President, Sir Harry 
Parkes, and in spite of the extreme inclemency of 
the weather the meeting was well attended. 

The minutes of the last regular meeting held in 
Yokohama, on the gth May, which appeared in 
this paper on the rgth ultimo were, at the suggestion 
of the President, taken as read, and were approved. 

The election of the following gentlemen as 
members of the Society was then announced :— 
Messrs. J. P. Mollison, H. A. C. Bonar, J. F. 
Broadbent, M. Brown, A. Center, W. J. Cruick- 
shank, Rev. W. Dening, F. Warrington Eastlake, 
A. H. Groom, N. J. Hanpen, J. W. Kenny, L. W. 
Kichler, L. C. Masfen, J. Middleton, E. G. 
Moberley, W. H. Morse, G. W. F. Playfair, 
RB. Smith, K. Takagi, \W. H. Talbot, T. Thomas, 
J. A. Thomson, Hon. P. Le Poer French, and 
W. B. Walter. 

A number of Korean articles, matting, costumes, 
etc., were displayed, and the President referred to 
the presence of Mr. Aston, who would, he hoped, 
after the reading of the paper give any further 
information that might be asked for. 

The Recording Secretary, Mr. Datxas, then 
read the paper, “ Notes on the Capital of Korea” 
by Mr. H. A.C. Bowar, who had accompained 
Mr. Aston in his recent visit to that country, and 
who, with great minuteness of detail has graphi- 
cally described all that came under his observation 
in their three week's stay. The party landed at 
Che-mal-pho, a miserable spot, where the Japanese 
have a Consulate; but which does not seem to 
recommend itself as a site for a settlement, as 
H.MS. Moorhen was obliged to anchor a mile and 
a half from the shore. From Che-mul-pho a land 
journey of twenty-two and a half miles, crossing 
the dry bed of a river and a small chain of hills, 
brought the travellers to Séul, the Capital. The 
city, which is described as unspeakably filthy, is 
surrounded with a wall eight miles in length and 
of an average height of twenty feet. It is situated 
in a hollow between two ranges of hills, from the 
northern of which rise two peaks to the height of 
about 1,300, and 2,000 feet respectively. Though 
content to live in squalid huts, the people are 
physically a fine race and dress very handsomely. 
Women occupy a distinctly inferior position ; and 
the common people are down-trodden by the 
officials. The population of Korea is estimated at 
eight to ten millions. The country appears to be 
fertile, and carefully cultivated, but the agricultural 
implements are extremely rude. In the city, be- 
sides the shops for food, there were many stocked 
with articles of personal adornment, as well as 
ordinary’ clothing, but no umbrellas are seen, a 
noti¢eable fact in a country so close to China. 

In inviting discussion on the paper, the Pre- 
SIDEXT observed that Mr. Bonar’s description of 
the Capital of Korea was by no means an attrac- 
tive one and clearly revealed an impoverished con- 
dition of society. It should be remembered that 
this description was not a singular one. It was 
confirmed by the account given by Mr. Hall in a 
paper lately contributed to this Society, and also 
by another one furnished last year to a local jour- 
nal by a foreign visitor to Séul. It might certainly 
be inferred that the state of the Capital was at 
least as good, if not superior, to that of the other 
cities or towns of the Kingdom, and therefore that 
the low state of agriculture in the neighbourhood 
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of Séul, the absence of industry within its walls, 
the want of roads and vehicles, the inferior character 
of the houses and the squalor of the streets, denote 
general characteristics and not those of a single 
locality. The structure of the city walls, and, he 
might add, the state of the strects, was clearly 
that of the Chinese type and not Japanese. In 
being introduced to a new or unknown country 
it was specially desirable that we should be guarded 
against illusions, as we were too much inclined to 
surround the unknown with a halo of imagination 
and to hope that a new field of enterprise would 
turn out, in some undefined way, an El Dorado. 
Members of this Society at least would not indulge 
in such expectations in the case of Korea, and 
therefore would not be disappointed. What should 
be expected, he would ask, from a population of 
eight or possibly ten millions who have been long 
secluded from the world, who have had no in- 
centives to industry and no means of developing 
it, and who have therefore been content to produce 
only the necessaries of life, and the few luxuries 
required in the present inert condition of the upper 
classes of socicty. The Japanese trade with Korea 
might be accepted as some indication of the com- 
mercial capacity of the country. It averaged 
for the last three years about three million 
dollars, including both Imports and Exports, which 
were in nearly equal proportion. It might be 
satisfactory to foreigners to notice that seven- 
eighths of the imports were foreign manufactures, 
but though this circumstance showed that such 
goods were in favor among the Koreans, it would 
be unsafe to conclude that they possess the means 
of purchasing them in considerable quantity. At 
the same time it should be observed to the credit 
of the Koreans that, notwithstanding the marked 
absence of cleanliness in their streets and residences, 
they are a remarkably well-clad race, and, accord- 
ing to the testimony of one of the writers above- 
mentioned, the condition of the masses in this 
respect is decidedly in advance of the people of 
China and Japan. That writer observed that 
though his visit to the capital was paid in the heat 
of summer, he met no one whose person was in any 
way exposed to view, and that whether farm 
labourer, packhorse driver, fisherman, coolie, or 
rustic from the country, all were well clad even to 
stockings and shoes. The dress of the women 
possessed certain distinctive characteristics resem- 
bling the fashions of Europe rather than those of 
China or Japan. A distinguishing article in their 
attire was the mantilla, which is nowhere seen in 
those countries and has an effective character 
of its own. He might also mention an attrac- 
tive hat or cap, a specimen of which, together 
with other female garments was offered for 
the inspection of the meeting. He drew attention 
to some of the articles of manufacture, one 
being a sample of rush matting of a decidedly 
beautiful pattern. There were also on the table 
some specimens of a new coinage which did not 
exhibit Korean skill or art in an equally favourable 
light, as they were not only imperfect in finish, but 
those of the same denomination were very irregular 
in size and weight. A comparison of two coins of 
the denomination of one mace, two of two mace, 
and two of three mace gave the following results :— 

One mace Twomace Three mace 

coins coins coins 

Weight in grains Pe i pee 118 a6 170 
Dine. in millimetcos, 22 20 26} 25 29h 32} 
They appear to be pure silver, and should rather 
be termed pieces of that metal than coins, for they 
did not possess the necessary durability of a 
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| currency and could only be taken in commerce by 


weight and as bullion. 

After some minutes had been spent in examining 
the coins and other articles alluded to in the Pre- 
sident’s address, 

Mr. Haxxen inquired whether such mats were 
in common use in Korea, whether the hats were 
of real use either against sun or rain, or were only 
valued for their light, gossamer appearance, and 
lastly whether the coins were made by hand ? 

Mr. Asrow replied that the mats were expensive, 
and did not appear to be in general use ; he had 
only observed them in the houses of officials. He 
thought the chief qualification of the broad brim- 
med hat was its acceptance as a badge of respec- 
tiblity. With regard to the coins, they were 
certainly quite new, being a novelty to many 
Koreans to whom he had shown them. 

In closing the meeting, the Presipsxt observed 
that the paper would be useful as a description of 
the state of the Capital when the foreigners of these 
days first became acquainted with it. It might be 
hoped that the new relations on which Korea was 
now entering would have the effect of introducing 
material improvements in the present condition of 
things. Evidences of a desire for improvement 
had already been noticed, and as those relations 
would surely furnish fresh motives to industry, we 
might sce activity gradually replacing the present 
stagnation and a new departuretaken in the develop- 
ment of the latent productive power of the country. 
Korea shared the reputation, not uncommonly 
attributed to unknown countries, of being rich in 
mineral deposits, but those deposits were valueless 
until they were brought to the surface, which 
entailed heavy outlay; and little could be done 
with ores, unless means of cheap transport 
were available. We were not yet in a position to 
say to what productions the Koreans could most 
readily lay their hands, but for some time to come, 
owing to the utter absence of capital in the country, 
their products would doubtless be of a comparatively 
simple character, and the Government would do 
well to foster those of easy and natural growth 
and to encourage the advent of purchasers by not 
imposing upon the nascent commerce of the country 
burdens or artificial obstructions which must inevit- 
ably retard its growth. 








TRANSLATIONS FROM NATIVE 
FOURNALS. 


—_4——__—— 
THE KOREAN REVENUE. 


(Translated from the Fiji Shimpo.) 


In a previous issue we have stated that nothing 
is more consistent with the actual condition of Korea 
than that we should lend her capital, so that she 
may be enabled to apply it to industrial enterprises 
conducive to civilization. The necessity of the 
introduction of foreign capital to the peninsula may 
be plainly seen from the follwing statements :-—For 
several hundreds of years the Government of Korea 
has maintained the system of absolute despotism, 
and has characteized itself by the adoption of a 
policy permitting its nobility to live without any 
fixed occupation, while national education was con- 
fined to Chinese classics and principles of etiquette. 
The virtue of the ruling class is but superficial, 
when we consider that the officers as well as nobles 
have from time to time made insatiable exactions 
from the people. And in spite of the poverty of 
the latter, all the court religious ceremonies are per- 
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formed with extraordinary ostentation, whileitsecms. 
that no care is taken of the military organization | 
which is absolutcly necessary for the protection of 
the country. Hence wesee that the Koreans do 
not take proper steps for the improvement of their 
internal administration or the national industrics. 
In short, we may assert that Korea has ex- 
hausted its wealth for the sake of the observance 
of the system of etiquette introduced from the 
Middle Kingdom. Her Treasury being empty, she 
is unable to undertake any new industry. There- 
fore if she desires to enlighten her populace by the 
encouragement of national industries, she will find 
it to her interest to introduce foreign capital; 
nay, she must do so under the pressure of the pre- 
sent circumstances. Some may be inclined 15 think 
that although the introduction of capital to Korea 
can scarcely fail to benefit her, the scheme is likely 
to create serious inconvenicnce in Japan, and that 
moreover the financial difficulties of the Korean 
Government having reached such a pitch that its 
revenue is not sufficient to cover its expenditure, 
it will be unable to redeem its forcign debts. If 
so, our plan may be regarded as destined to waste 
our wealth by throwing it into the drains of our 
neighbour. This idea, however, is but the out- 
come of the ignorance of the general condition of 
the peninsula as well as the imperfect study of the 
operations of its Government. Notwithstanding 
our inability to ascertain the exact population of 
the eight Divisions of Korea and the degrce of 
wealth attained by the people, a reference to 
Korean archives as well as to information fur- 
nished by the Japanese, who are known to be 
familiar with the condition of our neighbour, 
shows that the actual revenue of its Government 
is yer 2,500,000 to yex 3,000,000 (in Japanese 
currency), while the rice at receives from Govern- 
ment farms, etc., amounts to 1,500,000 kok or 
1,600,000 koku, which can be valued at seven or 
eight million yex should we calculate a koku to 
cost five yen. This, added to the taxes on hemp 
and silk textiles will mount up to a considerable 
figure. The fact that the actual revenue of the 
Korean Government is always less than this 
caleulation, is simply due to its mismanagement 
of affairs, which having continued for several 
hundreds of years, can now hardly be ameliorated. 
At all events, it is plain that the wealth of Korea 
is not so insignificant as many are inclined to 
suppose. Now Ict us make another calculation 
with regard to her population. Suppose that she 
possesses at least one-third of our population, we 
may mention here that it is generally believed her 
it is more than half, and that her people are only 
one-third as active as ours, then we will see that 
the active power of Korea is really one-ninth of 
that possessed by our country. From this hy- 
pothesis we may arrive at the conclusion that it 
will be easy for her to collect seven or eight million 
yen—a sum corresponding with one-ninth of our 
taxes. If this be the case, she may bear a national 
debt to the amount of thirty or forty million yen, 
being one-ninth of our actual national loan. 

If we are not mistaken in our computation, we 
are sure that the policy of introducing our capital 
into Korea cannot lead to any pernicious results. 
Should it be difficult for us to raise the required sum 
in the interior, we may adopt measures to obtain 
a loan from foreign countries. Yet it must be 
taken into consideration that the old customs 
observed by the Korean Government, the existing 
abuses displayed by the lives of the officers and 
other higher classes without occupation, as 
well as the laziness of the people may have 
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prevented and still prevent the introduction 
of considcrable reforms into the interior which 
would lead to the encouragement of new industries. 
But there is no doubt that when a loan is to be 
issued to Korea by our Government, or industrial 
Operations are to be practically carricd out there by 
our people, securities will be demanded and special 
stipulations will be made so that we may be 
enabled to push forward the improvement of her 
internal administration. It will be seen then, that 
we propose to improve her administration 
through the instrumentality of a foreign loan. 
Yet, a retrospect of past events shows that the 
introduction of the capital of a strong country into 
a weak one has been the germ of countless abuses, 
through which the latter has invariably suffered, 
while the former has in most cases endeavoured to 
apply its primary influence to the formation of 
unjust demands, as well as to the enforcement of 
its policics, or sometimes even to military opera- 
tions, in such a way that it might promote its own 
interest at the expense of others. It eventually 
despises the Government and the people to which 
it issues a loan. Such, of course, will never be 
the case with our Government, which has made 
itself conspicuous for its virtues. We may place 
confidence in this assertion not only in consideration 
of the virtue of our Government and people, but 
also by referring to the amount of knowledge 
possessed by it. Our authorities are familiar with 
the maxim which says that one’s profits can only 
be augmented by promoting those of others. 








THE NECESSITY OF INCREASING OUR 
MERCANTILE MARINE. 

>——. 

(Translated from the Nichi Nichi Shimbun). 





Some persons have made a foolish statement to 
the effect that there are in the empire 312 steamers 
with an aggregate tonnage of 42,463 tons, and these 
afford quite sufficient facilities for marine transport; 
therefore, it is not necessary for us to increase our 
mercantile marine. We know full well that this 
statement has been made with the object of pro- 
moting some private interests. Practical obser- 
vation justifies us in saying that the ships possessed 
by our country are insufficient for the development 
of the trade, and aswe have always been desirous 
of increasing the number of vessels, we did not 
hesitate to advocate the organization of the Union 
Shipping Company when it was first mooted. 
Recent information regarding the accident to the 
Kosuge Maru confirms our statement that we 
are short of ships, and makcs us hope more than 
ever that the Mitsu Bishi Company, the Union 
Shipping Company and all individual shipowners, 
will do their best to increase their ficets. Our 
readcrs are aware that the steamer Kosuge Maru, 
belonging to the Public Works Department, 
damaged her screw off the coast of Choshi on the 
17th ultimo, and was taken in tow by the /weki 
Kan and brought into the Bay of Yedo the fol- 
lowing day. It is worthy of notice that on the 
previous day the Public Works Department, 
having received news of the accident, requested the 
Mitsu Bishi Company to send a steamer to assist 
the Kosuge Maru, but unfortunately the Company 
could not comply. The public may be inclined to 
think it strange that such a large company as the 
Mitsu Bishi could not lend a ship for such 
a purpose, but the report of the Company fully 
convinces us that they really had no ship available 
at the time. Tokiyo is the capital of the Empire, 
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and in the Bay of Yeddo there are always plenty 
of ships at anchor. Onc would think that it would 
be very easy to charter a few of them whenever 
they might be required, but such is not the case. 
If it is so difficult to obtain a vessel in the most 
important harbour of the Empire, where the Mitsu 
Bishi Company, which is acknowledged to have a 
monopoly of the carrying service of the country, 
has its head quarters, how much greater must the 
inconvenience be in the localities where only petty 
companies and private shipowners exist. It was 
simply owing to calm weather and the timely 
assistance of the Jweki Kan that the Kosuge Maru 
was brought into port with only the loss of 
her screw. There is no doubt that had it not 
been for these fortunate circumstances she must 
have been seriously damaged. We do not for an 
instant pretend to say that any fault attaches to the 
Mitsu Bishi Company, because they were unable to 
despatch a ship onthe 18th ultimo. The Mitsu 
Bishi is simply a commercial firm, and keeping 
profits in view, we must praise the judicious man- 
ner in which it is array ay so as to have no ship 
unemployed. It must clearly undcrstood that 
it is not our intention to impute any blame to the 
Company. But the fact that the Mitsu Bishi, which 
is by far the t of our maritime establish- 
ments, has not a ship to spare in a case of emer- 
Y, proves that the number of vessels in the 
tmptre is insufficient, and totally inadequatc to 
meet our requirements. Hence we assert that it is 


necessary for us to adopt measures for the enlarge- 
ment of our mercantile marine. 








MEETING OF THE PUBLIC HALL 
ASSOCIATION. 
a 

A gencral meeting of the above Association was 
held on Thursday, at 4 p.m., at the Chamber of 
Commerce Rooms, kindly lent for the occasion, 
when the following gentlemen were present :— 
Messrs. J. T. Griffin (Chairman), G. E. Rice 
(Hon. Secretary), General T. B. Van Buren, 
A. Wolff, F. Townley, G. Berrick, J. R. Anglin, 
A. Bamard, W. B. Walter, J. Lindsley, M. 
Kirkwood, T. Thomas, A. O. Gay, J. R. Merian, 
C. Rasch, E. Berger, T. Brower, O. Keil, B. 
Durant, T. Brewer, F. Vivanti, A. Vivanti, S. D. 
Hepburn, C. D. Moss, &c., 8c. 

At the opening of the meeting, Mr. Ricg read 
the minutes of the last meeting, which were ac- 
cepted as read, and next the report of the Directors 
and the accounts, as follows :-— 


Da.—Yoxonama Pustic Hatt Associariox tx Accouxt 
Hoxorary Secastary 





188: 

Cost ot lent sey. Bie. 

5 ew ose cen eee ore cee 8,888.88 
Ground rent to Jume sot, 1083... 2. 2. | gts 
British Consulate fer ao, .) 

To Expense account -— sree 
Printing circulars, &e.... 00. eee ore G3 O 
Advertising (2. nn. oe sce eee tee one OD 
Use of Chairs at December meeting ... ... 3.08 
Copying Articles of Association... .. ... Seco 

To Foundation account »— ipa ee 
Advertising for tenders... 0.5 0. ce wees. co 

ing and : wae Beggt 
Mr. Sarda, examination of ground and report «= sn.co 
oa oe wee weet bum 
Te Building account -— By 
@ranghtemen... ... ... ... ere oe BBB 
moe x ys 1) 
98,420.00 


Ca. 
By Cash received from 129 subscribers, laclading 3 
s donations, eae jews mt i ete 
ta 


Stee ees = ore 
te hands of wee eee cee eee 


374-03 

583-73 
Geoass E. Rice, cals 
Secretary aad Treasurer. 





Yekohama, June rth, 2883. 
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Yokohama Public Hall Association, 
June ryth, 1883. 
Rerort of THE Dinscrors To THE SHAREHOLDERS. 
3 x, rsuance of the resolution passed at 
the mecting of subscrivers, held on the 1sth December last, 
directors at once organized and clected Mr. W. B. 
Walter, the first Chairman, and Mr. Geo. E. Rice, Hon. 
Sec. and Treasurer of the Board ; they also acccpted the 
offer of Mr. Reynaud for Bluff lots 256-7, for which was 
id, including ind vy! to June Edigota and the 
trans! 2,250.65 3 were 
pocdpshanae (h the names of WV. B. Walter and Arthur 
as Trustees for the Association. gd 
rticles of Association prepared on the basis of the dra! 
PE acer to the ae ne i Peanld pe oeig have been 
executed, pri istri e Shareholders. 
Lape C ak to select plans for ee 
iiding, and after v fegotiation, 
terms with Mr. Cape i to furnish all the 
r. P. Sarda was engaged 


e 

as superintendent of construction. 
At this point Mr. Cappelietti's serious 
and saforipnately delayed the ion, 
several months. \Vhen at last the preliminary plans were 
received were found not to be in accordance with the 
ideas of the rernecially as to cost, his estimate being 
about $20,000, for ilding, unfurnished. Se moch time 
ing been unfortunate! rectors some 
peas should be at once = descmietl epon. Mr. Sarda 


agreed to furnish working plans in accordance with 
the rectors’ ideas, and upon ‘these the following 
contracts have beca entered into, and work is now pro- 


ceeding :— 
April 18th for digging well and trenches, com- 
960.00 





The plans and specifications for roof, doors, windows, and 
floors are now being prepared, and Board hopes that 
the Public Hall wail be ready for Tee within the present 


—The list now comprises 129 names holding 
282 shares, in which $8,095 has been paid up; in addition, 
donations amounting to $325.00 have been received. The 
Treasurer's account, herewith, shows a balance in hand of 
$5,313.73, the whole of which will be shortly absorbed by the 


contracts already entered into. 
The directors while ting the unavoidable delay, 


oidhg a gengh cong os Sorgy oy tre 
sharchotdcrs/an pes Reticle ont toe Aticiee of Amociation. 
J. T. Grirrix, Chairman. 

The Cuairman then addressed the meeting, and 
said Mr. Walter had been unable to retain his 
position as Chairman and had resigned, that duty 
had therefore devolved upon him. ‘The title-deeds 
were in the hands of the Treasurer and copies of 
the Articles of Association, he believed, had been 
furnished to the meeting. He next called the at- 
tention of the mecting to Article IX., which had 
been introduced by Mr. Kirkwood as a safeguard 
against anything prejudicial to the other share- 
holders, and he would like to hear the opinion of 
the meeting on it. With regard to plans, the best 
obtainable had been selected and they were now 
open to inspection. There was no reason to expect 
that the expenses of the building and furniture 
would exceed the capital of the Association. 
A further sum of $150 had been subscribed, the 
number of shareholders, however, remaining at 
129. 

Mr. Kein observed that Article 9, page 11, in 
the Articles of Association, appeared to him as it 
did to others, somewhat obscure, but Mr. Kirk- 
wood, perhaps, would be kind enough to enlighten 
him on the subject. It read as follows ;—* Pro- 
vided always that no person other than a retiring 
Director shall be elected a Director at any such 
meeting, unless his willingness to act, signed by 
himsclf, and by shareholders representing at least 
twenty votes, shall have been left at the office of 
the Association at least one clear day of holding 
such meeting.” 

M. Kirxwoop mplied he wished to impress 
upon Mr. Keil that, although he had composed the 
Articles of Association, he did not take any respon- 
sibility. He had left them with the Provisional 
Committee for their careful consideration. The 
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paragraph in question scemed plain enough to 
him, although he knew it had given rise to a 
difference of opinion. 

General Vax Buren said he thought Mr. Keil’s 
question was a good one, but how would it be in 
case of one of the Directors refusing to serve? 
Then the remaining Directors would have the 
privilege of still continuing the management of 
affairs. The election of Directors should be left 
to those who were primarily interested. Rascality 
was not to be anticipated. 

Mr. Kirxwoop said the clause had not been 
put in to guard against rascality. 

Mr. Watrer then proposed, and Mr. Kirx- 
woop seconded, “that the paragraph referred to 
be struck out.” 

After a thorough discussion of the matter, the 
Chairman called the attention of the meeting to 
Article 19, referring to the alteration of Articles. 

Mr. Watrer said the fact was that the Articles 
had been signed twice, but the draft had contained 
the word “omit” opposite the paragraph in ques- 
tion, so that he did not think it was to be consi- 
dered as one of the Articles of the Association, and 
when he signed the Articles he considered that it 
was omitted. 

Mr. Rice then proposed, and General Van 
Buren seconded, that the words “other than a 
retiring Director” be struck out, Icaving the 
remainder of the clause intact. 

A discussion here ensued with regard to the ad- 
visability of inserting a clause compelling the Di- 
rectors to give a week’s notice of their intention to 
resign their office. 

Mr. Keir then brought forward a proposition 
which was seconded by General Vaw Buren, that 
those who did not wish to serve should notify the 
Secretary at least one weck before the date of any 
Meeting at which a re-election was to take place. 

Mr. Kiaxwoop said it scemed to him that the 
meeting should either strike out the clause or Icave 
it in. The meeting had no power to institute new 
rules. 

The Cuairnmaw said he agreed with Mr. Kirk- 
wood’s remarks, and referred the meeting to Ar- 
ticle XX. 

The amendment was withdrawn, and the motion 
put before the mecting to strike out the clause was 
carried unanimously. 

The Cuarimaw then asked whether any of the 
gentlemen present had any further remarks to 
make. 

General Vax Buren wished to know whether a 
plan had been selected, and, if so, why that had 
not appeared in the report. He believed the 
original plan had not been approved of, and that 
was not to be wondered it, as it appeared to be 
too extensive and too expensive. He would like to 
know which plan had been adopted. 


The Crarrxan remarked he thought the report 
was clear upon that point, working plans had been 
received from Mr. Sarda, and upon those the work 
was now proceeding. : 

General Vaw Buren said the plans of the archi- 
tects had not been adopted. The overseer had 
submitted certain plans which did not appear in 
the report. The supervising builder had submitted 
working plans which had been adopted. He (the 
speaker) wished to know further particulars as to 
elevations, etc. 

The Caatrmaw replied that, with the exception 
of the roof, the rest of the plans were complete, as 
stated in the report. 

General Vax Buren said he thought the name 
was a grave error. If the Japanese had given the 
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land it would be different, but considering the 


Association owned the lot, it wasa mistake, in his 
opinion, to call it a public hall. There were suffi- 
cient public halls in Yokohama already. 

Mr. W. B. Watter said that, to all intents and 
purposes, it was a public hall. 

General Vaw Buren replied that it was not a 
public hall, and he thought the name would mate- 
rially interfere with the prosperity of the institution. 

The Cnatrnmam said it had been agreed at the 
first. meeting that the Association should be called 
the “ Public Hall Association,” but under Articles 
XIX. and XX. that name could be changed by a 
special resolution. 

General Vax Burgw observed he gave early 
notice that he would pursue that subject. 

Mr. Krrxwoop said that some of the donations 
had been given on account of the name, and, more- 
over, there were several who would not subscribe 
if it were called by any other name than that of a 
public hall. : 

General Van Burzgw remarked he was sorry for 
that, he would double his subscription for each of 
those who withdrew on that account. 

In reply to Mr. Vivawr1, the Cuatnuaw said 
Me. Cappeletti’s plans had not been used in any 
way. 

General Vaw Burgw then moved, seconded by 
Mr. Browss, that the report be accepted. 

Carried unanimously. 

Mr. Kett, seconded by Mr. S. D. Hzesurw, then 
moved a vote of thanks to the retiring Board, that 
they be re-elected for another term of office, and 
that they be requested at the same time to push on 
with the work so as to have the building finished 
at the earlicst possible date. 

Messrs. Wotrr and Rasc# then notified that 
they wished to retire from the Board of Directors. 

The Cuatrnmaw said it then remained to scc 
whether the work was to be continued with the five 
remaining Dirccctors or the meeting to be adjourned. 

In reply to General Van. Burew, Mr. Rasci 
gave as a reason for his retiring that he was going 
to leave the Settlement. 

General Van Buren said that, as Mr. Wolff 
had not the same excuse to offer, he hoped he 
would reconsider his resolution. 

The Cuatrman finally said that there were still 
$6,000 due, unpaid, and he hoped that the amount 
would be shortly paid up. 

The meeting then adjourned. 








NOTES FROM NATIVE PAPERS. 


—_—_¢—__— 

A new palace for the infant Prince Masu-no-Miya 
las lately been completed. 

It is rumoured that the young Prince Yamashina- 
no-Miya, who is now a cadet in the Naval College, 
has resolved to proceed to Europe to complete his 
studies. 

The Superintendent-General of the Central Post 
Bureau started from the capital on the 13th instant 
on a tour of inspection through Kinai, Tosando, 


Hokurokudo, and Hokkaido. 
It has transpired that the Naval rtment 
Pp to despatch a war-vessel, either Seiki Kan 


or fiyet Kan to watch the tactics during the war 
which has lately commenced in Annam. 

The number of officers and crew in the corvette 
Amaki Kan has been fixed at 152. 

_ Diplomas were precited, on the 13th instant, to 
sixty students of the Law School under the direct 
supervision of the Judicial Department. 

The executive committee for the amalgamation 
of the two Rice Exchan in the capital has 
arranged to divide the one hundred yen shares into 
two parts. One part is be held by the Kabuto 
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Exchange, and the other by the Kakigaracho Ex-|the number of 229,236, realizing the sum of yer 


change, with this difference, that in case the latter 
sells its shares, a sum of sixty yen cach must be 
paid by the purchaser in addition to their nominal 
value. Such a ludicrous pels ge did not 
fail to create a dispute among the shareholders, 
and the ceremony 28 amalgamation has been post- 
poned. 

A telegraphic despatch received from His Excel- 
lency Inouye, Minister for Foreign Affairs, an- 
nounces that he will return to the capital on the 
13th instant. 


A peculiar kind of paper, manufactured in the 
Printing Bureau, which is generally used for 
Public | Bee Bonds, has been exported to Italy in 
large quantities. It is said that there is likewise a 
brisk demand for it in America. 


It is rumoured that the Union Shipping Associa- 
tion in the capital proposes to purchase the steamer 
lags of Jerting Matheson and Co. in Yoko- 

ama. 


Owing to the extraordinary fall in the price of 
rice and other grain, complaints of the agricultural 
classes are now loud throughout the Empire. 


On the 24th ultimo, a mob of some seventy 
farmers assembled at Idsumo in the prefecture of 
Shimane, and threatened to attack a certain Bank 
there, declaring that the present distress is chiefly 
due to the existence of such institutions. The 
rioters were, however, dispersed by the police. 

The following is a table showing the number of 
the noteworthy hot springs in the Empire, as well 
as the names of the localities where they exist :— 


a ee ee ee ee ee 2 
Cage FG) fea oe ws 6 
Le as ri ken ° 8 15 

i ken ‘ 24 
Nagasaki ken ri 
Niigata ken 30 
Sakitama ken i 5 
Gumba ken . oe gt 
Chiba ken. ° 2 
Ibarakiken . . 14 
Tochigiken . . - 35 
Miye hen. 1 6 2 6 6 3 3 9 
PTCA POW 5b Bs Hep ee He oe a BE 
Shidzuokaten . . . . . « + « 32 
Yamanashi few. 2 2 2 6 tt tk G2 
ee ee ee ae 20 
Nagano hes. . .« « « « 58 
Miyagiken . . 47 
Fukus ima ken . 110 
Iwate ken . 16 
Awomori ken . or aie 42 
Vamsgata bet 5. 2.2) 6. 5's 3H 
Akita ken . ° 35 


Ishikawa ken . oe a ae 
Shimane dew. 1 5 3 et ost to 28 
Okayamahen,. 2. 1. 6 6 5 te 
Hiroshima ken. ew Sa GF 
Vamaguchl ‘few: 2 os 8 we we 


Wakayama ken. 29 
Tokushima ken . 19 
Vehime ken . - 6 
Kochi ken . 10 
Fukuoka ken . 10 
Oita ken . iy cs - 82 
Kumamoto ken. . - 185 


Kagoshima ken . 
Sapporo ken . Bp eg 
Settlements of tea amounted to 166,000 catties 
on the 7th instant. The finest and common 
qualities are quoted at $34 and $13 respectively. 
About thirty-four hundred cases are in stock in 
Yokohama. —Mainichi Shimbun. 


The number of students to be admitted to the 
military college this year is 200. Of these 187 
will have their expenses paid by the Government, 
whilst the other 13 will study at their own-expense; 
of the former, 140 will undergo the infantry train- 
ing, 39 gunnery, 10 cavalry and 7 engineering. 
The thirteen studying at their own expense have 
all entered the infantry branch. 

A branch of the Specie Bank has been opened 
at Osaka. 

During the one hundred days that the Marine 
Produce Exhibition remain open, 218,266 
persons visited it; admission tickets were sold to 
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4584.72. 

A timber merchant living and carrying on busi- 
ness, at Kiba Ful wa, Tokiyo, who was once a 
rich man, has been lately reduced to poverty owing 
tothechanges in the business since the Restoration. 
He sold oft his household effects one after another 
till he was obliged to part with the last godown in 
his ion to meet the demands of his creditors. 
Accidentally, however, while he was removing some 


débris from the building, he discovered a pool of |! 


water under the floor, and, attracted by curiosity, 


pemece out the water, when to his great surprise |! 


¢ found a copper box containing 483 pieces of old 
gold and silver coins, which appear 


dire necessity. He reported the discovery to the 
authorities and gave a banquet in order to offer 
thanks to his ancestors. 


Anillustrative caseof carelessness and knavishness 
was brought to our notice a few days a 
dressed foreigner came to the Fore ment 
in a jinrikisha and ted himself as a native of 
Spain, who had arrived in Yokohama a few days 
one. It appears that on arriving at the Shinbashi 

ilwa tation he was taken in by a jinrikisha 
man who, having formerly tasted the 
tortion, the foreign visitor to ride in his 
vehicle, chuckling to himself at the idea of having 
caught a flat. First, he took him to the Seiyoken 
Hotel, believing it to be his destination. There he 
found his guess was wrong, and was told by one of 
the boys of that establishment (who thought the 
foreigner was one of the party of the Rajah of 
Johore) to go to the residence of Mr. Hachisuka 
which has been fitted up for the reception of the 
Prince. Accordingly, he drove there, but again 
was disappointed on being informed that the 
Prince had not yet arrived and therefore his fare 
could not be one of the Prince’s suite. 
brought the stranger to the Foreign Department, 
where the latter stated that he had not enough 


money to get a tiffin and that he had only one ten : 


sen piece. Accordingly, he was handed over to 
the police authorities to be treated according to the 
regulations. The curious part of the affair is that 
he remained silent all the while he was being driven 
in the jinrikisha.—Hochi Shimbun, 

ee 

Mr. Sonoda, a Japanese Commissioner to the 
International Fisheries Exhibition, to be held in 
London, has been appointed one of the judges. 

The Union eens Association in the capital 

roposes to establish one hundred and seventy five 
Granch offices and agencies in the various cities 
and prefectures. 

Sums of money have been granted to some of the 
officers of the Engincering Bureau of the Home 
Department in recognition of the assiduity they 
displayed during the construction of the port of 
Nobiru. 


About seventy inhabitants of Hamamatsu, on the 
Tokaido, have applied to the authorities for per- 
mission to organize a canal company with a fund 
of yen 125,000. The object of the company is to 
construct a canal, which, drawing the water from 
the river Tenriu, will pass through a tunnel to be 
built at Nishi Kajima, to the town of Hamana 
whence it will extend over a distance of eight ri 
through Horidome and omer itself into an inland 
sea adjacent to Hamana. After the completion of 
the work, another canal will be made to the west of 
this inland sea, so that communication may become 

acticable with the sea of Mikawa through 

‘utagawa-juku. 

Kobe appears to have at last succeeded in 
reviving its trade. Considerable settlements of 
tea have, we are informed, been made during the 

ast few days, while orders are reccived from 
oreigners to such an extent that the daily arrivals 
of the staple are even insufficient to meet the 
demand. 

Mr. Taga, a barrister at law, at Mayebashi, 
Gumba Ken, who made himself conspicuous for 
his attempts to extend popular rights, has been 

rohibited by the Prefect from discussing and 
ecturing on any political subject in future, because 
he delivered, on the gth instant, a political lecture 
entitled ** There is nothing to be feared in the 
world,”—Choya Shimbun. 






to have been | | 
preserved by his forefathers to be used in case of | : 
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Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hong, Tokiyo, Japan. 
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Heavy line represents > 
Light continuous line—maximum and minimum thermometers. 
represents 0 of wind. 


percentage of humidity. 
wae barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level 
the sea. 
* Rain in Inches. + Direction of Wind. t Weather. 
Maximum velocity of wind 11.2 miles per hour om Thursday 


at 4 p.m. 

The highest reading of the barometer for the week was jo.119 
inches on Tuesday at 6 a.m., and the lowest was 29.928 inches 
om Saturday at 3 and 6 p.m. 


The hi ure for the week was 79.0 on Thursday, 
aod the lowest was $4.1 0n Sunday. The maximum and mini- 
ing week of last year were 79.5 and 


$8.2 respectively. 
total amount of rain for the week was .003 inches, against 
2°876 inches for the corresponding week of last year. 








CHESS. 
> 
Solution to Chess Problem of gth June, by 
J. B. of Bridport. 
White. 
1.—B. to K. Rt. 6. 
2.—B. to K. R. 5. 
3-—B. mates. 


Black. 
*1.—K. to Kt. 4. 
2.—K. moves. 








TIME TABLE. 
——— 


YOKOHAMA-TOKIO RAILWAY. 

The Trains reave Yonouama Station at 6.45, 
8.00, 8.50,® 9.45, and 11.00 a.m., and 12.15, 1.30, 
2.45, 4-00, 4.45,° 6.00, 7.15, 8.30, 9.45, and 11.0uf 
p.m. 

The Trains reave Toxto (Shinbashi) at 6.45, 
8.00, 9.15," 9.45, and 11.00 a.m., and 12.15, 1.30, 


2.45, 4-00, 4-45,* 6.00, 7.15, 8.30, 9.45, and 11.00f 
p-m. 


_ Those marked with (*) run through without stop- 
ping at Tsurumi, Kawasaki, and Omori Stations. 

Those marked with (+) are the same as above with 
the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Station. 
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SHIPPING. 
—_—___-——_————_ 

Freights on offer are at low figures, and no im- 
provement may be looked for till the inquiry for 
bottoms is greater than it is at present. The tca 
season is in full swing, and the two next mail 
steamers for San Francisco will take large quanti- 
ties of the commodity, the Coptic, on the 23rd inst., 
and the City of Rio de Faneiro, about the 6th 
proximo, at 3 cents and 2 cents respectively. The 
steamers Benvenue and Harter are both on the 
berth for New York at £3 10s., and the American 
bark Guy C. Goss is taking tea for New York at 
2 cents per Ib. gross and $7 U.S. gold per ton of 
40 cublic feet for San Francisco; the American 
ship Grecian is loading at the same rate as the Goss, 
and both vessels are rapidly filling up. The Radnor- 
shire sailed on Saturday last, for London, vid ports ; 
and the Pembrokeshire and Lord of the Isles for New 
York, vid ports, on the 12th. The Patricio, the 
steamer referred to last week as having been of- 
fered to the Union Shipping Company, has been 
purchased for the sum of £26,250, and the vessel 
being new (her keel was laid in October last) and 
as she is precisely suited to the requircments of 
the company, it is generally considered they have 
made a good bargain. 





ARRIVALS. 


Martha, British barque, 852, McPherson, oth 
June,—Shanghai 27th May, Ballast.—Captain. 
Minerva, German brig, 319, P. Duhone, yth 
une,—Hakodate 31st May, Gencral.—tl. 
MacArthur. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,133, A. F. 
Christensen, roth Junc,—Kobe 8th June, Mails 
and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Hieronymus, German bark, 325, M. Ipland, roth 
June,—Nagasaki, Coals.—Jardinc, Matheson 
& Co. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese stcamcr, 1,097, J. Wynn, 

ah Ma Js akodate gth June nd ide 
hama, Mails and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. 
S.S. Co. 

Sukune Maru, Japanese steamer, 411, Evan Jones, 
4th June,—Yokkaichi 13th June, General.— 
Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,229, C. 
Young, 14th June,—Shanghai and ports, Mails 
and cral.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 946, Hub- 
bard, 20th May,—Hakodate r1th June, Gene- 
ral.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Kworio Maru, Japancse steamer, 619, G. Withers, 
ie Lpine Yokkaichi, General.—Mitsu Bishi 

. SS. Co. 


DEPARTURES. 


Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, R. N. Walker, 
gth June.—Hakodate and Oginohama, Gene- 
ral.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. ; 

Funo, German barque, 266, H. Nielson, gth June, 
—Kobe, Ballast.— Walsh, Hall & Co. 

Raduorshire, British steamer, 1,201, Davies, oth 

une, —London vid ports, General.—Adamson, 
I! & Co. 

Curacoa, British corvette, 14 guns, 2,540-H.P., 
2,380, Captain Anstruther, 11th June,—Che- 

loo. 


Kworio Maru, Japanese steamer, 617, G. Withers, 
11th June,—Yokkaichi, General.— Mitsu Bishi 
M. S.S. Co. 
Oscar Mooyer, Gerinan barque, 360, H. Johnsen, 
11th June,—Nagasaki, Balast.—Chinese. 
Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,343, A. F. 
Christensen, 11th June,—Kobe, Mails and 
General.— Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Harter, British steamer, Grandin, 12th Junc,— 
Robe, General.—Smith, Baker & Co. 
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Oceanic, British steamer, 3,700, Davison, 12th 
June,—San Francisco, Mails and General.— 
O. & O. S.S. Co. 

Pembrokeshire, British steamer, 1,717, Rickard, 
12th June,—New York vid ports, General.— 
Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Akitsushima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,146, 
Frahm, 12ih June,—Hakodate, Gencral.— 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Benvenue, British steamer, 1,497, J- Potter, 12th 
June,—New York vid ports, Tea and Genc- 
ral.—Mourilyan, Heimann & Co. 

Lord of the Isles, British steamer, 1, 536, . Felgate, 
12th June,—New York vid ports, Tea and 
General.—Smith, Baker & Co. 

Kamschatka, Russian steamer, 702, Ingman, ath 
June,—Northern ports, General.—Jardine, 
Matheson & Co. 

Nagoya Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,915, Wilson 

eo Walker, an June,—Shanghai and Pak 
Mails and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 438, Matsu- 
moto, 13th Junc,— Yokkaichi, Genera!l.— Mitsu 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Awajishima Maru, Japancse barkentinc, 571, 
Creighton, 14th June,—Nagasaki, Ballast.— 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Tsuruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 517, Dithlefsen, 


14th pssec Kobe Gencral.— Mitsu Bishi M. 
S.S. Co. 
Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Hubbard, 
ath ee eickoaate General.— Mitsu 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 
PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 


Per Japanese steamcr Wakanoura Maru, from 
Kobe :—Messrs. E. C. Kirby, E. 4. Gill and 3 
Japanese in cabin; and 170 Japanese in stecrage. 

Per Japanese steamer Niigata Mar, {rom 
Hakodate vid Oginohama :—150 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Sukune Maru from 
Yokkaichi :—22 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Takasago Marn, from 
Shanghai and ports :—General Stahl, General De 
Binnuth, Mrs. H. A. Home and 2 children, Mrs. 

. H. Anderson, Mrs. J. Drummond and 2 children, 

r. W. H. Morse, 3 children and nurse, Rev. W. 
J. Smart, Rev. Barrona, Professor Pobaikoff, 
Messrs. A. MacMillan, De Heydebrand [.assa, 
St. Michaelson, J. D. Carroll, C. Welch, R.N., 
Reynard, Roustran, Blezard, C. Holme, Nagami, 
N. ‘Yakechi, Shimada, Hara, Mayoshi Kayama, 
Ito, Nonaka, and ‘Tomoda in cabin; and 1 Euro- 
pean, 4 Chinese and 217 Japanese in stecrage. 

Per Japanese steamer Toyoshima Maru, from 
Hakodate :—8 Japanese in cabin ; and 13 Japanese 
in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kworio Maru, from Yok- 
kaichi :—g2 Japanese. 


DEPARTED. 

Per British steamer Radnorshire, for London vid 
ports :—Mr. and Mrs. Thomas. 

Per British steamer Zambesi, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Colonel and Mrs. Hob on, 3 
children, nurse and amah, Major and Mrs. Mulloy, 
Mrs. Addis, Licutenant Armitage, Mr. Cassumbhoy 
and servant, Mr. Wauchope and servant, Mr. 
Wong Suay Num and servant, Me. Wong Kin 
Him and servant, Messrs. Schraub, Rosa, an 
Edwards in cabin; and 4 Chinese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Oceanic, for San Francisco:— 
Mrs. Gharnai and 2 children, Licuienant_Lemly, 
ag sar P. MacCann, J. N. Miller, P. A. Engincer 
J. Entwistle, Messrs. J. B. Gaylord, S. H. Wright, 
and W. I’. Webster in cabin; and 4 Europeans, 
13 Japanese, and 263 Chinese in steerage. For 
New York: Mr. and Mrs. W. G. Rathbone, and 
maid, Mrs. H. E. Mullan and child, Miss Doty, 
Mr. J. Fukuzawa and servant, Commander Mul- 
lan, U.S.N., Messrs. Geo. Austen, R. S. Lent, 
Everett Frazar, H. G. Rathbone, Phil. Kirby, and 
S. Fukuzawa in cabin. For Liverpool: Messrs. J. 
Ss. Hughes, Wm. Danby, R. J. Paterson, Jno. 
Fryer, E, Lindsay, and J. M. Searles in cabin. 
For London: Antonio Cifuentes in cabin. 
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Pee Japancte steamer Nagoya Maru, for Shang- 
hai and ports :—Governor and Mrs. Kamada, Post- 
Master General Nomura, Mr. and Mrs. C. Vincent 
Smith, Professor and Madame Haselmayer, Mr. 
and Mrs. Hattori, Mr. and Mrs. Iwasaki, Miss 
Parkes and Eu an maid, Miss M.Parkes, Miss 
Aston, Major J. W. Watson, Dr. Gitschow, 
Messrs. E. C. Kilby, D. Marcus, D. Benjamin, A. 
Bianchi, J. P. Kosa ky, J. A. Thompson, . 
W. Burk, A. M. ydon, G. S. Brindly, M. 
Marians, J. Geen, J. H. Gubbins, S. Kaw S 

Manaka, and Hara in cabin. 
CARGOES. 


Murayama, Kama 

Per British steamer Zambesi, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Silk for London, 75 bales; 
for France, 108 bales; Total, 183 bales. 


Per British steamer Oceanic, for San Francisco :— 














TEA. 

Sax xew oTuca 
TRAXCIBCO. yorg. crrigs. TOTAL, 
Hongkong 163 4,037 99 = $178 
Shanghai - aft 100 104 
Hiogo .... 27 t, 35 4438 
Yokohama ............ 3,537 30214 2,7 7469 
Total . 1,726 8, g28 3942 ©17,189 

SILK. 

San xuw OTNER 
FRAXCINCO. vyure. crrees. TOTAL. 
Hongkong .... | to2 _ 102 
Shanghai... _- 27 - 27 
Yok = sat - 141 








Total - 270 270 
Per japanese steamer Nagoya Maru, for Shang- 
hai :—Treasure, $63,000.00. 

Per Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports :—Treasure, $62,700.00. 





REPORTS. 

The British barque Martha, Captain McPherson, 
reports having experienced strong gales and thick 
weather after leaving port; and, on the Sth and 6th 
instart, heavy gale blowing with hurricane force at 
times. 

The German brig Mixerva, Captain P. Duhone, 
reports having experienced light easterly and 
southerly winds to Kin Kwasan; thence strong 
easterly wind increasing to heavy gale off Mela 
Head; and thence to port light winds and calms. 

The Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, Cap- 
tain A. F. Christensen, reports having left Kobe 
om the 8th June, at 6.20 eter with light variable 
winds and rain to Hino Misaki; thence to 
light N.E. winds and clear weather. Arrived in 
Yokohama on the 10th instant, at 6.40 a.m. 

The Ji eee steamer Zoyoshima Maru, Cap- 
tain Hubbard, reports leaving Hakodate on the 
on the 11th June, at J se and experienced light 
southerly breezes and fine weather throu, the 

. Arrived in Yokohama on the 1yth in- 
stant, at 2.30 a.m. 


VESSELS ON THE BERTH. 
Coptic, for San Francisco—23rd June.—O. & O. 
S.S. Co. 
Feronta, for Havre and Hamburg viA ports—Jul 
Despatch.—Simon, Evers “Co. July 
Glenfruin, for New York vid Suez Canal—During 
May.—Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
Grecian, for San Francisco—Quick Despatch.— 
Frazar & Co. ‘ 
Harter, for New York vid Suez Canal—Quick 
Despatch.—Smith, Baker & Co. 

Lydia, for Havre and Hamburg—Quick Nespatch. 
—Simon, Evers & Co. 

AMensaleh, for Hongkong—17th June, at g a.m.— 
Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Pacaxo, for Havre and Hamburg—2oth May.— 
M. Raspe & Co. = 
Takasago Maru, foc Shanghai and ports—2ist 
June, at 6 p.m.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 


NEN-OF-WAR. 


yee erage corvette, 13 guns, 1,341, 


Kongo Kan, 
iura, 22nd May.—Yokosuka. 


Captain 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
—— 


IMPORTS. 

Business during the week has been on a fair 
scale for Yarns, some 1,500 bales being reported 
sold at about previous prices. Shirtings appear to 
attract no attention, and the sales are of a very 
meagre description with a tendency to lower 
Prices. Other Goods call for no special remark, 
and Metals are very quiet. 


COTTON YARNS. 





PER PICTE. 
Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium-  - &25.25 to 38.50 
Nos, 16 to 24, Good to Best- - - 29.35 to 30.75 
Bombay, No. 20, Good to Best - - 25.50 to 28.25 
Nos. 28 to 32, CommontoMedium-  - 31.25 to 32.25 
Nos. 28 to 32, Good to Best- + = 33.00 to 35.25 
Nos. y8togqz = + + + = = 35.25 to 37.25 


COTTON PIECE GOODS. 


PER PIECE. 
Grey Shirtings—84B, 38} to ap facher ae) to 2.15 


Shisti to 43 to2 
Takk eee ele 
Indigo Shirting—12 pas i 4tinches - te to 1.67} 
Prints—Assorted, ers. 30 joinches - 1.10 to 2.40 
begeePicagr ‘and Black, = PER VARD. 

to 

Tertey Re Reds—2 to 2 yards, ea Place. 

inches ” a ” t.1§ to 2.35 
Terkey Reds—a} to aim, = ig savas 
Torkey fe RedeaB 24 + 1.70 to 1.82} 

aalaches - §.90 to6.70 
ear rpeaing 12 = 0.72} to 0.80 
Taffachelas, 12 y “a hat por = 1.7§ to2o7} 
WOOLLENS. 

Plain Orleans, ip la 2 pape - $3.80 tos. 
Figured Orleans, tyards, 3 : = 3.2 oe me 
Tetian Clock a0 or a taches - on to 0.29} 
Mousselines de Laines rape, a4yards, 

gti 0.14} to 0.15} 


ines de de , Laines—ttajime, 25 


‘oon - - - 0.18} t00.26 
de Laines—Vuree, 24 : 
ar tinches - - = 030 too 37} 
Pilots 54 € 56 inches - 0.30 to 0.40 
‘SGinches - 0.40 to0.50 
Gloths—Union, 542% inches - - 0.30 too.ss 
Green, 6 to sB, : 
perB- « - 2 =| 035 too40 
IRON. 
Psa PICCL. 
Flat Bars, dinch- - - + + $2.60 to2.90 
Flat Bars, } inch - - + = 2.9§ to 3.05 
Rowand and square up tofinch - - 2.95 to 3.05 
Nailrod, aseorted - - = © 2.25 to 2.50 
Nailrod, small size 8 - 0 - + + 2.85 03.10 
KEROSENE. 


Sales during the week have been 16,000 cases, 
and deliveries about the same. The Market shows 
a further decline and is weak at quotations :— 


Pan CARE. 
Devoe - . ° . - ° . - - $1. 
Comet - - . . - - - - . os 
Stfla- - - 2© - 2 2. «© f 3.55 


SUGAR. 

There is no change to report in prices, and the 
Market is firm at annexed quotations. Business 
during the interval has been on a moderate scale 
in the total, made up principally pf small transac- 
tions, 


PSA PIcUt. 
White,No.1- - - + + + $8.90 tog.0o 
White, No.2- + + + + «= 8.00 to 8.50 
White; No. 3-5 += 2+ 2 © 7.25 to 8.co 
White, No. 4- 7 es . ~ - 6.25 to6.75 
White, Bes - - 2 2 2 © §.2§ to 5.50 
Formosa - - = + = 4.37 104.40 
EXPORTS. 
SILK. 


There has been a good business doing through 
the week considering the paucity of Stock on offer, 
and parcels with any pretension whatever to quality, 
whether in Hank or Filature kinds, have com- 
manded higher prices. Dealers are very firm for 
anything above Medium, owing to the absolute 
scarcity of silks which combine regularity in size 


with good quality. Crop reports continue to be 
good, and some hand musters of Hachoji sorts 
may be looked for in a few days. 


Hanks—No.1and2z2- - - 
Hanks—No.2 - - 


ures—No. 1, 10 to 83 - 


17888 788 zz 
& 
g 


Filatures—No. 1, 14 t Ge 625 to 635 
Filatures—No. 2- - - 

Kakedas—Extrae - - - one 
Kakedas—No. 1-  - +e None 
Kakedas—No.2-  - +e 560 to 570 
patra iets - 2 450 to = 
Hamatsky—1 2- 2 e 450 to 
Hamatsky—3 and Inferior- = - 3So to 430 


TEA, 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


SY ALL CAPITALISTS, wishing to establish 

a business, should see if there is an open- 
ing for a Mineral Water Manufactory in their 
District. All information and recipes for the 
purpose of making Lemonade, Soda Water, &c., 
is given, previous knowledge is not necessary. 
The demand for these drinks is so much on the 
increase in all parts of the world, that the outlay 


A steady though rather smaller business has] f0f the machinery in all cases leads to a pro- 


been transacted since our last issue at the under- 
noted quotations. Settlements amount to 12,350 
piculs, consisting of the following gradcs :—Good 
Common 785, Medium 1,244, Good Medium 4,384, 
Fine 3,112, Finest 1,380, Choice 815, and Choicest 
630 piculs. Within the last few days arrivals have 
been heavy, and in consequence prices have 
suffered a decline of about one dollar on Teas 
grading from Medium to Finest sorts, while Choice 
and Choicest are held for full prices. Settlements 
here and at Kobe are 100,190 piculs against 
126,806 piculs at the corresponding week last year. 
The last American mail which sailed on the 12th 
June took from here 443,298lbs. Tea, viz. :— 
186,652 Ibs. for New York, 1,325 Ibs. for Boston, 
171,665 lbs. for Chicago, 836 Ibs. for Omaha, 7,560 
Ibs. for Saint Paul, 60,140 lbs. for San Francisco, 
and 15,120 lbs. for Canada. The O. & O. steamer 
Coptic is advertised to leave here on the 23rd 
instant, and the P. M. steamer City of Rie de 
Faneiro on about the 6th proximo, both at 3 cents 
and 2 cents respectively. The American bark 


fitable and safe business. Catalogue forwarded 
free, on application to 
BARNET & FOSTER, Engineers, 
23¢, Forston Street, London, N. 
May rst, 1883. 





THE GREATEST WOMDER OF MODERN TIMES. 


Se, 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


PpEsOSS suffering from weak or debilitated 
Constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is “Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and 
its purity can be maintained by the use of these 
Pills. 
Sm SAMUEL BAKER, 


Guy C. Goss is taking Tca for New York at 2 cents | in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in 


per Ib. gross, and at $7 U.S. gold, per ton of 40 


Abyssinia,” says—“‘I ordered the dragoman 


cubic feet for San Francisco. The American ship} Mahomet to inform the Faker that I was a 


Grecian is now loading at the same rates, and both 
will probably be despatched about the end of this 
month. The stcamers Bearenne and I/arter are 
now on the berth for New York, vid ports, at 7o 
shillings. 


QUOTATIONS. 

Common - . ° . . : 
Cone - 2 2 2 2 +816 t017 

- 2 8 «6 - «© 18to20 
Good Biediom - 2 &= © © «© 2¢to22 

° - - - - agto 

taal - - = © = a7tva9 
Choice - 5 2 2 © © © gr to 34 
Choicest - - = = + - += 36& up'ds 

EXCHANGE. 


There has been a fair business doing in both 
Private and Bank Roper begtlt the week, and an 
advance of 3th has been established. Rates at the 
close are firm. 


Sterling—Bank Bilsondemand - - - 3/7 
ing—Bank 4 moaths’sight - - -335 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight- - = - 
ing-—Private 6 months’ sett. - +33 
On Parts—Bank ype - +499 
On Paris—Private months” sight - +470 
On Hongkong—Bank sight - - {eho de. 
On Hongkong Private 10 days’ sight - -etoods, 
On Stancha;—Prvatetodays’ sight 122 
ai—| 10 Ysight- « 
mn Franciece Bask | 4p (ibe dake 7 


Bills 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days’ sight ~- 


KINSATSU QUOTATIONS. 

The following table shows the rate of the day, 
and the fluctuation mace the past week :— 
Monday, June mith .. 
Toceday, une 12th .. 

Wednesday, june: 

Thursday, June 1 
Friday, Tons 15th... 
Saturday, June 16th 


Sereeccecccccccecces 


o is 


a: 





Google 


Doctor, and I had the best medicines at the 
service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a 
short time I had many applicants, to whom I 
served out a quantity of Holloway's Pills. These 
are most useful to an explorer, as possessing 
unmistakable purgative properties they create 





SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, 
and ulcerations of all kinds. It acts miraca- 
lously in healing ulcerations, curing skin 
diseases, and in arresting and subduing all 
inf 5 


Ma. J. T. COOPER, 
in his account of his extraordinary travels in 
China, published in 1871, says—“I had with 
me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I gave 
some to the people, and nothing could exceed 
their gratitude ; and, in consequence, milk, fowls, 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until 
at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
fowl and any quantity of peas, and the demand 
became so great that I was obliged to lock up 


real the small remaining “ stock.” 


ich and Medicine Vendors 
throughoat the Work! 
May rst, 1883. 
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NOW READY, § P, & W. BALDWIN, 


THE 1 Tix Prater axp Suert Trox satece rae! 


Works :—Wilden, near Stourport ; Swindon, | eas 
near Dudley; Horsley Ficld, Wolverhampton. | Knap’s Patent Mechanical STOKERS, appli- 
j cable to all kinds of Boilers and Furnaces , 


“SEN JI MON;” 


One Thousand Chinese Characters which occur 
most frequently in Japancse Literature, 
NEW and Practical Method for Students | Street, E.C. 

of Japanese, by 
W. J. WHITE. 


Part I.—The 214 Radicals. | 

Part 11.—1088 Characters of Constant Occur- 
rence. 

Part III.—Reading Exercises. 











PRICE—82.50. 


KELLY & Co., 28, Matn Strert, Yorowama. 
Yokohama, May 26th, 1883. 


| May rst, 1883. 














{acfarlane’s Castings. 


Plain and Ornamental for Rain Water and Building purposes. 


Railings, Standards, Fountains, Verandahs,. 
Gates, W.HLBasins, Lamps, Covered Ways, 
Balconies, Urinals, Spandrils, Bandstands, 
Panels, Closets, Columns, Conservatories, 
Stairs, Dust Bins, Windows, Structures. 


DECORATIVE TREATMENT BY PAINTING AND GILDING. 


FIRST CLASS AWARD 
INTERNATIONAL SANITARY EXHIBITION. 
Illustrated Catalogue, Price List, and Estimates on application. 
WALTER MACFARLANE & CO. GLASGOW. 


Architectural, Sanitary and General Ironfounders. 
CONTRACTORS by Appointment to Her Majesty's War Department. 














: Sar IN CLEANING INJURY“TO THE KNWES:} 
“JOHN OAKEY & SONS, ManvzacTureRs oF: Evy Eicry CuornGrass PAPER ©. 


WELLINGTON EMERY BLACK LEAD D MILLS ! 








Google 


; London Office :—4, Corbet Court, Gracechurch ! 


For the excellence of our Manufactures, we | 
have received following AWARDS :— 
j Vienna Exhibition, 1873, Diploma of Merit. 
South African Exhibition, 1877, Gold Medal. 
Paris Exhibition, 1878, Gold Medal.® H 
Sydney Exhibition, 1879, First-class Diploma. | 
Mclbourne Exhibition, 1881, First-class Award. 
Part I1V.—Index to the Characters in Part II. | @ The ONLY ONE awarded to any Tin Plate Manufacturer. ! 





ROOT’S PATENT 


Mountainous Countries. 


Hl 


| economical and smoke ke consuming. 





HeEseacGe Street, Binuincuas. 
May rst, 1883. 


FOR SALE. 


| Apply to the Zapan Afail Office. 
Yokohama, May 2nd, 1883. 


OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Gold 
OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Medal, 
OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Paris, 
OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEFL PENS. 1878. 


May rst, 1883. 


" PERFUMERY, 


 calctrated for coats th 
A “manatestere, "For he perk and erst clase 8S” te 
obtained Nine Prize Medals, incled 
4 _ ONLY GOLD era ae 1878, 
m TWO SILVER MEDALS ANO “FIRST ORDER GF saint,” 
MELBOURNE, 18sl. 


; ATKINSON’S CHOICE PERFUMES FOR 
THE HANDKERCHIEF. 


White Rose, Frangipan 5 
Maguslia: Jeamia oy cb, tas Se Modal Bova 
; and all other odours, of tes tain eno tap ere 


; _ ATKINSON'S ON'S FLORIDA WATE WATER, 
; "ATKINSON'S S QUININE H. HAIR. LO LOTION, 
pagers el pn ea primeses (onsoun of stthe bais, 


B avey 
ATKINSON'S 
ETHEREAL ESSENCE OF LAVENDER, 
@ pewertel Porfeme distilled from the finest Sowers, 


: ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOILET VINESAR, 
¥ @new ant in Tollet sceom: 
Perfume for the Handkerchiel. 


. ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE vests. PASTE, 
m be ebtained of all dealers the we and 
fare Sarcagheu! the World, and 20 ae 
J- & BE. ATKINSON, 
24, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, w. 


PRICE LIST FREE ON ON APPLICATION, 


CAUTION.—™ : 
eg Act Sree Nar tad SATmnOy mecatecten re 








Printed and. ~ Publiat shed fe for. ‘the be. PRueaiEnans at 72, Main Sere 


t, ue James Ettacott Beare, of No. 106, 
ATURDAY, June 16, 1833. 
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‘TuBUEONS STEAM BOILER, 


Safe, Economical, and Easy of Transport in 


| The Patent Steam Boiler Company, 





OR SALE, Volumes No. 1 and 2 of the 


Sole Export Agent—Brooxer, Dore & Co. ia goad per ial bound in Half Calf, and 


Corbet Court, London, E.C. 


THE 


Sayan eekly Wail, 


A REVIEW OF 


JAPANESE COMMERCE, POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND ART. 








No. 8. Vou. I.] 


YOKOHAMA, JUNE 23RD, 1883. 


($24 Per ANNUM. 








CONTENTS. 


Peprperrrren Cretrrr ery 


Prance and China... 


Barrian Coxscian Tasos Rsroar vor Nacasac: vor 188s.... 181 

A Reroat on Daarrs or Caimiwas Cones ror THs =} 18% 
PURE OF JAPAW..0.....c.ceesereeececsereesaetorsesseseesseseeensenonseresees 

Tus Ancacan Mimerer tx Koaza 

Taanstations snow Native Parsas:— 
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The Jagan Weekly Mail, 





“ FAIS CER QUE DOIS: ADVIENXE QUE POURRA!” 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lamncagetig roc nr ent esa amen a rise 
intended for insertion in the ‘ JAPan 

Wrexty Matt,” must be authenticated by the name 
and of the bthaaal hs not for publication, but asa 


rantee of good hig tis particularly requested that 
en ietters on business be addressed to the oo 
and wes be made payable to same ; and that literary 


contributions be addressed to the Epitor. 








Yorouama: Sarurpay, Juxg 23RD, 1883. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 





Ox the 15th instant Tokiyo roused itself from 
the depression of bad times and made merry 
during three days in a style to which the citizens 
had long been strangers. The occasion was the 
festival of San-wo, the most important of all the 
national fétes. Under the Tokugawa régime 
this was an official affair, and the sacred car 
used to be escorted to the castle by guards of 
honour wearing the Shogun’s uniform. Like 
most of the observances patronized by the 
Bakufu Government, the Sun-wo no ma/suri was 
discontinued after the Restoration, and though 
subsequently revived, it may be said to have 
attained its original dimensions this year for the 
first time since 1870. From Nihon-hashi to 
Shiba every highway and every bye-way was 
decorated, and throughout the whole of that im- 
mense district the city kept carnival. 
our readers are already so familiar with. the scencs 
witnessed at a Japanese festival that description 
is unnecessary, as, indecd, itis impossible. ‘The 
affair furnished a theme to some moralists, who 
regard such things as mere pretexts for debau- 


Go 





Most of | 


chery and sources of extravagance, but the con-| about which are collected so many of the classic 


tributors did not allow themselves to be deterred 
by these reflections. Japanese and foreigners 
alike opened their purses for the occasion, the 
Imperial Household setting the example with a 
donation of a thousand yer. It was doubtless 
an expenditure that might have been avoided, 
but, after all, life has other objects besides 
economy. 


A cask, involving a point of some interest, came 
up for hearing in H.B.M.’s Court for Japan on 
the 21st instant. The plaintiff was a Japanese 
woman, and a motion was made by the de- 
fendant for the Court to order her to give se- 


” | curity for costs, proceedings to be stayed in the 


meanwhile. A case involving a similar issue 
had recently been tried before the same Court, 
when the Judge ruled that a foreigner could be 
called on to find such security. On this ruling 
Mr. Lowder, counsel for the defence, chiefly 
relied, though he cited other cases also, 
notably one in which the Mikado, as defendant, 
had been required to lodge £100 in Court as 
security for costs. The counsel for the plaintiff, 
Mr. Kirkwood, argued against the motion on 
the particular ground that it had not been 
made in time, and on the general grounds 
that security for costs had never been required 
from Japanese plaintiffs instituting suits through 
the intervention of the Prefect; that if such 
security were demanded by British Courts, 
the Japanese Courts would probably institute 
a similar proceeding with regard to British 
suitors, who might thus be subjected to 
arbitrary and unknown charges, and finally, that 
if the discretion of the Courts could be stretched, 
it should be stretched in favour of the people of 
the country. Judge Hannen, obviously sensible 
of the important considerations involved, re- 
served judgment until the 23rd instant, when he 
pronounced in favour of the motion. From a 
legal point of view it is difficult to see how any 
other decision was possible, but the principle 
now established is one that we cannot but 
regret. Its inevitable result will be to increase 
the inaccessibility of the British Court to Japanese 
suitors, and thus to accentuate the objectionable 
features of a system already quite sufficiently 
objectionable, 


it is stated that in accordance with the wish of 
His Majesty the Emperor, those nobles who have 
hitherto resided in Kiyoto are about to move to 
Tokiyo. If this be so, a final blow will be struck 
to the prosperity of that beautiful old city in and 


gle 


monuments of Japan's palmy days. The 
rumour, however, does not receive credence. 
The policy of such a proceeding would be more 
than questionable, and besides, it was quite re- 
cently announced that « commission had been 
appointed to superintend the restoration of the 
Palace at Kiyoto with a-view to its future use by 
the Emperor on certain occasions of State. In 
the eyes of foreigners nothing has seemed more 
inexplichble or regrettable than the apparent in- 
difference of Japanese officialdom to the deca- 
dence of the western Capital. Instead of en- 
couraging the nobility to desert it, the expecta- 
tion and, we may add, the hope were that His 
Majesty would make it convenient, as it certainly 
would be politic, himself to spend some months 
there in every year. Certainly Kiyoto has no 
less title to such an honour than Tokiyo. 





A murgtixe of the subscribers to the Yoko- 
hama Promenade Concerts was held .at the 
Chamber of Commerce Rooms on Tuesday after- 
noon, H.B.M.’s Consul, Mr. R. Robertson, in 
the chair. The acccunts of last season were 
read, and it appeared that a balance of more 
than 300 yew remained in hand. It was stated, 
however, that the number of subscribers for 
this year had fallen off nearly fifty per cent., an 
announcement which took the public somewhat 
by surprise, inasmuch as a large number of the 
community had not yet received any application 


to renew their subscriptions. 


Ir is stated that the Financial Estimates for the 
16th fiscal year of Meiji (1883-83) show an 
increase of revenue amounting to upwards of 
eight million yex as compared with last year. 
The items under which this increase appears 
are not yet known, but they are doubtless the 
additional taxes imposed on tobacco, malt, and 
patent medicines. Probably about six millions 
of the increase are absorbed by the augmented 
grants to the army and navy, and the Govern- 
ment’s subscription to the Union Shipping 
Company. 


M. Bourges, ex-Minister for France in China, 
arrived in Yokohama on the 2oth instant, en route 
for Europe. Nothing certain is vet known with 
regard to the progress of his successor M. 
Tricou's mission, but a Shanghai journal states 
that Li Hung-chang, when retuming the En- 
voy's visit, enquired with some impatience why 
the latter made no reference to the Annamese 
question. N. Tricou replied that he had no- 
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thing whatsoever to say about it, and there/yse# to the poorer shizoku of his province on 


the matter ended. This species of diplomacy 
is too subtle to be easily appreciated. Mean- 


while it is announced that M. Tricou will soon 


return to Japan. People appear to have been 


strangely ignorant of the fact that his mission 
to Chins was a special one, and that no intention 
existed of keeping him permanently at Peking. 





Masses. Itacaxt and Goto, the most prominent 
members of the Liberal Party (7'sj'w/o) returned 
from their European trip by the French mail 


which arrived on Friday morning. Their ori- 


ginal me included a lengthy visit to the 
United States, but this bas been abandoned for 
reasons concerning which nothing is publicly 
known though much is conjectured. They were 
received both in Yokohama and Tokiyo by 
Liberal deputations,. and congratulatory ad- 
dresses were delivered. 


Tux inhabitants of Kagoshima propose, it is said, 
to erect a statue in memory of Saigo Takamori, 
the hero of Japanese modern history, whose 
brilliant though erring career has justly endcared 
him to all his countrymen. We trust the project 
may succeed, and we venture to suggest that the 
names of foreigners also may be allowed to find 
a place in the subscription list. That would be 
a pleasant sequel to the sad events of 1877. 


Tue Minister of the Imperial Household has 
Rominated a Commission to search throughout 
the provinces for tombs of the ancient Em- 
perors. Many of these are already known, but 
recent examination by private persons has shown 
that a large number are not yet on record. This 
examination, if conducted with intelligence, 
cannot fail to Jead to many interesting results. 





His Excerrexcy Iwaxura, Third Minister of 
State, has been suffering from a severe illness 
daring his stay at Kiyoto. He has been attended 
by the Chief Court Physician, Dr. Ito, who 
received the Emperor's express commands to 
proceed to Kiyoto for that purpose. 


Tue Mawarajan oF Joong spent the greater 
part of the week in Yokohama, visiting the Club 
and mixing familiarly with the foreign residents. 
His Highness’ affable and genial manners have 
won him much popularity. 








Two attempts have been made to sell the ground 
formerly occupied by the offices of the Local 
Prefecture. The highest tender was, however, 
some thousands of yew less than the supposed 
market value of the land, which is accordingly 
reserved. 





A MaTIVE newspaper states that the Chinese 
Government has sent to the Japanese arsenals 
an order for five hundred and fifty thousand 
stand of Murata rifles, in addition to three 
hundred and fifty thousand ordered a year ago. 





It is stated that Mr. Mayeda Toshitsugu, ex- 
Daimiyo of Kaga, has granted a sum of 350,000 













condition that they employ it for the purpose of 
emigrating to Hokkaido. It is much to be 
hoped that this exceedingly sensible step will 
find imitators. Yezo offers exceptional induce- 
ments to immigrants, and its colonization by 
indigent shizoku would not only remove a most 
fruitful cause of social disturbance, but also con- 
siderably increase the wealth of Japan. 


NOTES. 





Our translator of the series of essays from the 
pens of French criminal lawyers on the Penal 
Codes of Japan, now in course of publication in 
the Fapan Weekly Afail, requests us to express 
his regret that he twice made a serious and evi- 
dent error in his rendering published on the 16th 
instant, of Mr. Esmain’s critique. In foot-note 
No. 2, p. 160, ‘“‘sworn witness” should read 
“juror.” In the ninth line of col. 1, p. 161, 
“sworn witnesses ” should read “jurors.” He 
admits that the context of the original alone shows 
that there is no excuse for his mistake. Forthe 
rest this (as well as the other translations) is 
virtually verbatim. Whatever value Mr. Esmain's 
contribution may have is much impaired by the 
crudity of his style, and the frequent obscurity 
of his expression, both evidently resulting from 
undue haste, and want of revision of his work, 
on the part of the learned author. 


A LarncE number of holiday folk sallied forth 
from the city last Sunday to visit the iris gardens 
at Horikiri, on the bank of the Sumida-gawa, 
one of the prettiest suburbs of Tokio. Many 
availed themselves of a pleasant route by going 
up the river in boats, but there is a good road 
along green lanes, through a pretty and well- 
timbered country largely devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of fruit and flowers, and at present gay with 
all the glorious greenery of summer foliage. 
The iris beds were then at about their best, and 
they would remain a source of attraction for at 
least a week later, and an inducement for many 
to make a short but pleasant excursion. 





Ix a recent translation of the transactions of the 
German Asiatic Society we referred to the want 
of 2 good geographical work on Japan in a 
foreign language, nothing of the sort having 
been hitherto in existence. Within the past few 
days, however, a Geographical Dictionary of 
Japan (Nippon Chigaku Fisho), published by 
Mr. Kawai K6taro, in November, 1882, and 
revised by Mr. Kawai Rinzo, has come under 
our notice, and on examination we are of 
opinion that it is eminently qualified for pur- 
poses of a translation, and that, if translated, 
it would supply a want whose existence cannot 
well be disputed. It is arranged in alphabetical 
order, and contains the names, populations, and 
industries, of all the towns and villages of Japan, 
the names and locations of the mountains, 
mountain-ranges, rivers, lakes, surrounding seas, 
and other cognate matters. We may be per- 
mitted to suggest that the work of translation 


‘aptly comes within the province of the Das 
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Nippon Kozan Shoin, whose principal object 
it is to collect and publish reports and works on 
native industry—a society which therefore would 
be in the very best position to discover possible 
errors and to make valuable and important ad- 
ditions. There can hardly be any doubt that a 
translation of the work in English would meet 
with a large, ready, and profitable sale. 


M. Hener Corpier, writing in the last number 
of the Récue de [Extreme Orient on the Ton- 
quin complication, enters at some length into 
the question of China's position with regard to 
Annam. He quotes Vattel’s authority to prove 
that a-State does not cease to be a sovereign 
State simply by reason of paying tribute toa 
stronger State, and then goes on to say :— 


Annam is a sovereign State, since she governs her- 
self, China never having interfered with the internal 
administration of the country since the Ming dynasty, 
which ceased to reign in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Annam pays tribute, but, another sign of non- 
vassalage, in case of war she furnishes no contingent 
to the Chinese army. Lastly, the sovereign of Annam 
takes to himself the title of Emperor. But, the worth. 
lessness of China's pretensions asa matter of inter- 
national law having been thus demonstrated, let 
it be admitted for the sake of argument that they 
merly existed. Did China then a to the treaty of 
Louis XVI. with Gia-long? Did she dispute the 
validity of the nomination of a Consul for France at 
Hué under Louis XVIII.? Were the various exploits 
of our sailors in the reign of Louis-Philippe to punish 
the Annamese authorities for the massacre of Spanish 
missionaries made the subject of representations by the 
Court of Peking? No. Finally, the occupation of 
lower Cochin China, following the war of 1860 and the 
Saigon treaty of 1862, is it not now an accomplished 
fact? China has never been known to interpose be- 
tween her pretended vassal and foreign . Lower 
Cochin-China was, equally with Tonquin, a portion of 
the empire of Annam. China has always been aware 
of the action of France, and when, after the expedi- 
tions of Dupuis and Francis Garnier, direct action was 
taken and a new treaty concluded on the sth March, 
1874, this treaty, taken to Peking and submitted 
officially to the T’sung-li Yamén, did not give 
rise to any claim or to any reserve on the part of China, 
notwithstanding the fact that article 2 of the treaty 
reads—" The President of the French Republic, recog- 
nising the sovereignty of the King of Annam and his 
entire independence of any foreign whatsoever, 
promises him aid and assistance,” and article 3.‘‘In re. 
cognition of this protection the King of Annam under- 
takes to conform his foreign policy to that of France." 
China so far feels the hollowness of her pretensions as 
a matter of right that she no longer seeks to affirm 
them directly, though she wishes to find a means of 
maintaining in Indo-China a p which by 
her negligence she has allowed to slip from her. 
no longer asks France to abandon her pretensions in 
Annam ; to do so would be to ask her to f the 
fruits of an age of labour and effort, China offers a 
modus vivendi, a sort of joint surerainty which could 
not fail to give rise to insurmountable difficulties, The 
Loochoo Islands present such a case, both Japan and 
China claiming suzerainty over them. The embarrass. 
ment to which this position gave rise nearly brought 
about a war a few ago, and the question is not 
ye finally settled. Between nations so diverse as 

rance and China there could be no t under 
such circumstances. It is therefore abso utely necessary 
to cut short the pretensions of China and frustrate her 
manceuvres by prompt action. Any division of Ton- 
quin, such as the giving up to China the provinces 
bordering on Kwang-si is equally to be deprecated. 
Beaten then on the double ground of right and diplo- 
macy, will China have recourse to arms ? 


This is an interesting specimen of logic. M. 
Cordier certainly succeeds in making out a 
tolerably strong case against China; succeeds 
in convicting her of that grotesque inconsistency 
which is a notable feature of all her foreign 
Policy. But does he prove nothing against 
France at the same time ? True, the Ministers 
of the T'’sung-li Yamén behaved towards France 
in 1874 in the matter of Annam just as they 
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behaved towards Japan in 1876 in the matter of 
Korea. They entered no protest against a 
treaty by which “the President of the French 
Republic, recognising the sovereignty of the 
King of Annam and his entire independence of 
any foreign power whatsoever, promised him aid 
and assistance.” But what becomes of that treaty 
now? Does France pretend that she respects it 
when she converts Annam into a French province? 
France declares that she is about to ‘secure for 
herself the execution of the treaty,” but she 
has evidently no intention whatsoever of securing 
its execution to Annam also. ‘‘ Having already,” 
says M. Cordier, ‘‘ been several times victimized 
by the duplicity of an unscrupulous monarch, 
shall she again play the part of a Don Quixote, 
and leave it to others to reap the fruit of her 
labours? The platonic satisfaction of having 
destroyed a few troops of banditti is small ; the 
réle of the policeman is not that of a great nation ; 
a more substantial recompense is required, and 
that recumpense is either a protectorate or the 
definitive annexation of the country.” Thus it 
comes to this, that having executed a treaty 
guaranteeing Annam's independence, France 
proposes to annex Annam for violating that 
treaty. 
ee 

And in what does the violation consist? M. 
Cordier tells us plainly enough. The most im- 
portant right conferred on France by the treaty 
was that of navigation and free trade between 
the sea and the province of Yannan by the Red 
River. But the navigation was obstructed by 
pirates who infested the upper Song-koi. King 
Tu-Duc should have destroyed the pirates, but 
he did not. Nay more, these remnants of the 
‘Taiping insurgents are supposed to be secretly 
in the pay both of the Annamesc and Chinese, 
who see in them valuable auxiliaries against 
France. On the strength of this suspicion 
Annam is to be annexed as a preliminary to the 
extermination of the Black Flags. China ought 
to be annexed at the same time, if justice is to 
be meted out with equal hand. 


One often hears the question asked now-a- 
days—who are the Black Flags? M. Cordier 
tells all about them so succinctly that we cannot 
do better than quite his words :— 


In 1863, Ou-Tsong, one of the lieutenants of the 
famous chief of the Taiping rebels, Tien-ti, was obliged 
to fly from Kwang-si, and betook himself to Tonquin, 
which country he pillaged, after having made a victori- 
ous march to the Song-koi, halting opposite Hanoi. 
Pursued by the Chinese General Fong, he fied to the 
mountains of Yiinnan, where he died, leaving the com. 
mand of his troops to his Lieutenants Lun-vinh-phuc 
and Hoang-anh (Hoang-tsong-in). These together at- 
tacked the Annamese fronticr town of Lao-kay, which 
they took after a wees of two years. Lun-vinh-phuc 
remained at Lao-kay, but as he endeavoured to appro- 

riate to himself the whole benefit of the conquest, 

oang-tsong-in retired to Koyang, onthe White River, 
and these two, formerly companions. now became 
mortal enemies, each commanding a separate corps, 
or rather body of banditti, knuwn by the names of 
Hang.-ki, or Yellow Flags, at Ko-yang, and Hac-ki, or 
Black Flags, at Lao-kay. 


C. Bromuserc, the sailor who on the night of 


the roth inst., stabbed Crookshank, the cook of 
the American ship 7. £. Ridgeieay', was arraigned 
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before the American Consular Court on the 
18th instant on the charge of assaulting Crook- 
shank with a deadly weapon. ‘The prisoner 
pleaded guilty, and from the evidence given by 
both parties and the bar-keeper of No. 41, it ap- 
pears that both men had been drinking freely and 
that the quarrel arose about a paper yen which 
the prisoner had given to be changed. When 
the change was brought it had been handed to 
Crookshank who first thought it was his, but 
finally had returned it to the prisoner. Words 
then occurred between them and both were 
told to leave the house, which they did. After 
about ten minutes, however, the complainant 
returned, followed by the prisoner, who was 
not admitted. In a short time complainant 
went out again, and took a jinrikisha, and a 
few minutes after that cries were heard and 
the complainant came back bleeding and said 
that Blomberg had stabbed him. He was then 
sent to the hospital, where he remained till the 
17th instant when he was discharged as cured. 
After the above occurrence the bar-keeper had 
started out after Blomberg and saw him com- 
ing from the hatoba. The latter threatened 
him with a knife, but finally ran away to No. 179, 
where he was arrested with the bloody knife still 
in his possession.—His Honour said the prisoner 
could thank beaven that he did not stand char- 
ged with committing murder; it was only an 
accident that he had not done so. He had come 
ashore with a long knife of him, and for this 
alone he could be punished with six months’ im- 
prisonment. He (His Honour), when he came 
into Court, had no idea how serious the case 
was, or he should have had associates with him 
and then sentenced the prisoner to at least 12 
months’ imprisonment. Hewas exceedingly 
sorry he could not do so now, for the crime was 
a most atrocious one. The prisoner had waited 
outside and then made a cruel and cold-blcoded 
assault with a deadly weapon on complainant. 
He would be sentenced to be discharged from 
his ship, to 90 days’ imprisonment with close 
confinement, and to pay the costs of the hos- 
pital, of the jail, and of the proceedings. 


Tuovcu the idea of the annexation and coloni- 
zation of Cochin-China is due to the fertile 
and lively imagination of Jean Dupuis, the 
present powerful hold that France has upon 
Tongking and Annam is the direct result of 
the labourious activity and tireless energy of 
Francois Garnier, the explorer of the Mei-kong 
River. Although ten years have passed away 
since his death, his influence is still felt; and, 
while he could scarcely be termed a friend of 
the reigning dynasty in Annam, his memory is 
still kept green alike by the French and An- 
namese. In the Spring of 1882 the Saigon 
Government resolved to erect a monument to 
his name; subscriptions were solicited and 
warmly responded to. In December of last 
year the subscription amounted to over $1,000, 
a large portion of which consisted of native 
contributions. It is a curious, and under some 
aspects a sad, fact that among the principal 
contributors, last November, towards the Garnier 
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monument, was King Norodom himself, who 
is to-day threatened with national disasters 
directly attributable to the successful raids 
of the very man whose memory he wished 
to honour. It is also interesting to note that 
Garnier fell before Hanoi in a manner very 
similar to that of Captain Rivitre. With that 
contemptuous scorn of ambuscades which is so 
notable a characteristic of French soldiers, both 
Garnier and Rivitre, fell victims of a hidden 
enemy, the presence of whom might have easily 
been ascertained by reasonable attention to the 
ordinary practices of warfare. The following 
account—translated from the French papers— 
of the life of Garnier is interesting from the fact 
that the Franco-Annamese Treaty of 1874 was 
mainly due to his conquest of the three pro- 
vinces virtually ceded to France by that Treaty. 
Had it not been for his successes, the French 
would never have gained a footing in Tongking, 
nor would the scientific world have heard of the 
marvels of the Mei-kong and Song-koi. “The 
death of Garnier,” says a well-known journal, 
“was an irreparable loss to France and to 
science ; for, judging from his past successes, 
it cannot be doubted that a brilliant future 
awaited him, and that through his means the 
cause of France would have been widely ex- 
tended and strengthened throughout Cochin 
China.” Francois Gamier was born atSt. Etienne, 
on the Loire, July 25th, 1839. Having passed 
through a preparatory course at the Montpellier 
Lyceum, he entered the Naval School, and, 
two years later, joined the navy, although his 
relatives tried every means to discourage his 
passion for travel and the sea. It was during 
this early period of his life that he deve- 
loped that love of scientific pursuits, and 
gave proof of that calm intrepidity and readi- 
ness of resource which laid the foundation 
of his future triumphs. Called to take part in 
the expedition against Cochin-China, Gamier 
braved all the dangers and fatigues of the con- 
quest, and was nominated Inspector of Cholon 
with the rank of lieutenant in reward of his 
services. During his sojourn in Cholon he 
applied Limself with vigour to the study of the 
language and customs of the country, and made 
himself thoroughly acquainted with the different 
dialects of the natives. Thanks to his know- 
ledge of the country and its people, Garnier soon 
became convinced that the occupation of Lower 
Cochin-China would be of the highest import- 
ance to France, and regarded it as the first step 
towards the found: tion of a vast colonial empire 
throughout the Indo-Chinese peninsula. He 
was continually forming plans for the realisation 
of the grand projects of Dupuis, and the won- 
derful but litle-known country around about 
him fired his ambition to successfully carry out 
these vast projects. But much was to be done 
before success could be even probable; the 
country must needs be explored before its con- 
quest could be achieved, and here was the 
greatest difficulty. For the exploration of 
Central Indo-China presented, and still pre- 
sents, obstacles which could only be sur- 
mounted by men who combined scientific 
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the onerous responsibility of leadership devolved 
upon Gamier alone. Thanks to his energetic 
measures, the Mei-kong was ascended and 
explored for 1,200 miles; Laos and the Kingdom 


of Tali-fa were examined and described, and a 
new commercial route into China was opened 


up. These were the results of the expedition, 


which lasted not Jess than two years, and so 
widely were they appreciated that Garnier 


received the most flattering distinctions from the 
learned societies of Europe, although, with 
characteristic modesty, he invariably attributed 
all the honour of success to the late Captain de 
Lagrée. The war of 1870 called him from his 
labours at the moment when the scientific re- 
salts of the expedition were about to be collected 
and published. Garnier served with distinction 
in the campaign of 1870-71, and his valour 
daring the siege of Paris procured him the rank 
of post-captain. After the close of the war, he 
again retumed to those studies and discoveries 
to which he had devoted his life, and 
hastened to give that publicity to the description 
of his labours which the scientific world had so 
long awaited (1873). Somewhat later he left 
France for Cochin-China, with the intention of 
ascending the Song-koi, in the hope that this 
river might give access to the unknown regions 
of YGnnan and Thibet. As he was unable to 
put this project into execution, he turned his 
steps to China, and ascended the Yang-tsz- 
kiang as far as the rapids. Soon after his return 
to Saigon Vice-Admiral Dupré selected him for 
a pacific mission into Tongking. Upon reach- 
ing Hanoi, Garnier speedily arrived at the con- 
viction that pacific measures were useless in 
treating with the mandarin Nguyen-tri-phuong, 
whose avowed hostility had already seriously 
imperilled the influence of France. Being a 
man of prompt action he did not hesitate to 
Proceed to extremes, and in a few days his 
small escort of 150 men was transformed into a 
victorious army, and the citadels of Hanoi and 
Nam-dinh, although defended by more. than 
6,000 Chinese auxiliaries, fell into his hands. 
Tongking was conquered almost without a blow, 
but the career of the conqueror was at an end. 
It was close by the citadel of Hanoi that he was 
decoyed into an ambuscade, and fell, overpowered 
by numbers, mortally wounded (Dec. 21, 1873). 





We learn that the date of Sir Harry Parkes’ 
departure for Peking is still very uncertain. 
Possibly, under these circumstances, it will be 
considered advisable to defer any public dis- 
cussion of the form which this community’s 
farewell should assume. It is now very generally 
known that the meeting held last week at the 
Chamber of Commerce was essentially of a 
private nature, and that the only object of the 
gentlemen who attended was to prepare some 



























Ir would appear that some uncertainty exists 
among the members of the Public Hall Associa- 
tion as to the limits of their liability in connection 
with that undertaking. It is apprehended that 
no validity attaches to the clause of the Articles of 
Association by which “the liability of each mem- 
ber is limited to the amount (if any) unpaid on his 
share or shares.” We have no hesitation in saying 
that such apprehensions are absolutely ground- 
less. The Directors have only power to pledge 
the property of the Association in such a way as 
to make that property solely and wholly liable 
for the sums advanced against it. For the rest, 
it is difficult to understand how any uneasiness 
on this head can survive a moment's reflection. 
The Association is not established for trading 
purposes. Its members are in the position of 
persons who invest certain sums in land and 
house-property for the purpose of letting it. The 
greater the rent they obtain, the better will be 
the returns accruing on their investment. But 
in no case—even on the unwarranted hypothesis 
that the Public Hall remains unused from year's 
end to year's end—can the associates lose 
more than the amount required to defray 
ground-rent, fire insurance, repairs, and intcrest 
on money raised. That loss, obviously of insignifi- 
cant dimensions, they are, presumably, willing 
to run the risk of incurring. Beyond it, they 
have nothing of any sort to apprehend. If, 
indeed, anyone believes that the Public Hall 
is destined to prove an utter failure, that no 
use will be found for it, and that as a Public 
Hall it must remain perpetually tenantless, then 
that pessimist had better avoid the spccula- 
tion altogether. But the shareholders have given 
these matters some little consideration already. 
They think, and we entirely agree with them, 
that the public life of this community has still 
a future ; that theatrical performances, enter- 
tainments, meetings, and réuasons of various sorts, 
may still find promoters among us, and in sup- 
port of this faith they are willing to risk a few 
dollars every year, fairly confident that their 
money will come back to them. 





Accorpinc to the story of the Hongkong Daily 
Press’ correspondent at Haiphong, the heads of 
the French officers and soldiers who fell at 
Hanoi on the 19th instant are carried round 
Annam and triumphantly exposed at all the 
villages and towns. They are accompanied, it 
is said, by two wounded marines who are 
“ subjected to the most terrible tortures.” The 
author of these tales naively adds :— Under 
these circumstances one cannot but approve the 
resolve formed by the French to shoot all such 
of these brigands as they take prisoners.” 
Altogether, some quaint theories are advanced 
with regard to the unfortunate French. If we 
are to believe everything we hear, the fact that 
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receive credence among Furopeans, but it is 
very plain that what with the wrong France has 
certainly done in attempting to get possession of 
Tonquin at all, and the wrongs that her friends 
attribute to her in prosecuting that attempt, 
foreign prestige in this part of the world is 
destined to suffer severely. 


Amoxe the most curious carards of the period 
is that circulated by Mr. W. E. Kelley, the 
Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, and others, with regard to 
the enormous expenditure of the Cobden Club 
for purposes of bribery and corruption in the 
United States. The story told by these worthies 
is that the club raised and transmitted to the 
United States no less than $1,000,000 in 1880, 
besides vast sums during the preceding ten 
years for the purpose of exciting American 
farmers to adopt free trade principles in opposi- 
tion to the Government and manufacturers. 
Protectionism must be getting very sick in the 
United States when it resorts to the device of 
pretending that its opponents are inspired by 
English gold. 





THE proposed extradition treaty between the 
United States and Belgium contains a clause to 
the effect that ‘an attempt against the life of 
the head of the Government, or against that of 
any member of his family, when such attempt 
comprises the act either of murder or assassina- 
tion, shall not be considered a political offence, 
or an act connected with such offence.” This 
clause is said to have been drafted under the in- 
fluence of President Garfield's assassination. If 
so it suggests an interesting comment on the con- 
stancy of international morality. Hitherto it has 
been an article of faith with those who live under 
constitutional governments, that if there was 
any game at which the political assassin might 
fairly aim, it was the head of a despotically ruled 
State. We are not saying a word in favour of 
such a monstrous doctrine, but merely recording 
the fact that it has received tolerably universal 
recognition ever since the days of Harmodius 
and Aristogeitori. Here now, however, we find 
the American Government, made sensitive by 
experience, suddenly consenting to expunge 
Emperors, Kings, Presidents, and all heads of 
States from the list of those against whom politi- 
cal agitation is possible. Could anything better 
Prove the iniquity and absurdity of the principle 
which admits political motives in justification of 
savage crimes, and sets up one country in judg- 
ment on the fitness of another's institutions ? 
If it were not a very evil wish, we could almost 
desire that just for one brief space of five 
minutes the demons of socialism and nihilism 
might be let loose in the vicinity of every 
government in the universe. The question 
would then be set at rest for ever, and we 
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those alone who are chiefly responsible for its 
efficiency. 


Tue following particulars of the wreck of the 
Sumida Maru are given by the Hiogo News :— 
“The Mitsu Bishi Company's steamer Genkat 
Afaru, Captain Connor, has arrived here from 
Shanghai, and as she called at the wreck of 
the Sumida Afaru we were enabled to obtain 
some definite information respecting the 
unfortunate accident which has cost the Mitsu 
Bishi Company one of the finest vessels in their 
fleet. We learned that at about half-past three 
o'clock in the morning of the 15th the Sumida 
was approaching the entrance to Shimonoseki 
Straits. The weather was bright starlight, with 
a haze on the water, and a perfectly smooth sea. 
Captain Hubenet, who has long since established 
for himself the reputation of being a careful and 
skilful navigator, was on the bridge, where, 
indecd, he had been all night. The vessel was 
going eleven knots, and drew about 18 fcet of 
water, as she had a heavy cargo, principally 
sugar, of which there was some 1,400 tons on 
board. There was every prospect of a safe and 
pleasant run to Kobe, when suddenly the 
Sumida ran ona reef of sunken rocks lying about 
600 feet from the Black Rock, Masuishima. 
At the place the vessel first struck there was 
only six inches less water than she was drawing, 
but anyhow the force of the shock knocked off 
a great portion of her bottom, and the fishermen 
in the locality say there is a pinnacle rock 13 feet 
high in her amidships. The Sumida imme- 
diately filled, and fell over on her starboard side, 
every tide now listing her more as the sugar melts 
out. The position of the wreek is very exposed, 
except as regards easterly and south-east winds, 
and from what we can ascertain there seems but 
little chance of much being done by the vessels 
the company have sent down to afford assistance. 
Immediately the Sumida Afaru struck, the 
boats were lowered, the mails, treasure and 
passengers’ effects secured, and all on board got 
in, Captain Hubenet being the last to leave the 
ship. We are glad to be able to state that every- 
thing even at that trying moment was carried 
out in a cool, orderly manner, reflecting the 
utmost credit upon the discipline maintained in 
the ship, and the presence of mind of her 
officers and crew. Ultimately the passengers 
were landed on the mainland about 13 miles 
from Shimonoseki, and walked over to the town, 
where they were subsequently taken on board 
by the Genkai Maru, which also brought on the 
mails and treasure. Captain Hubenet and his 
officers are still at the wreck, together with the 
crew, and were busily engaged on the vessel, 
assisted by about 80 coclies and two large junks 
sent down from Shimonoseki. The Zokai Afaru 
is on the scene before now, and we hear the 7aka- 
chtho Maru is onthe way with a quantity of wreck- 
ing apparatus, so it is evident no effort has been 
neglected to save as much from the wreck as pos- 
sible. As there will of course be an inquiry into 
this unfortunate occurrence, it would be improper 
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locality, says positively that the reef is not laid 
down on the Admiralty charts, which show 14 
fathoms of water at the spot where the Sumida 
now lies.” 


Tue first sentiment inspired by a perusal of the 
letter Mr. G. V. Cappelletti has addressed to 
two of the local journals, is one of admiration 
for the tact and patience with which the Com- 
mittee of the Public Hall Association are evi- 
dently gifted. Mr. G. V. Cappelletti, it would 
appear, has but recently recovered from the 
effects of a somewhat serious accident, and there 
are on record many cases where a troublesome 
illness has sensibly and permanently modified the 
character of its victim. In strict justice, there- 
fore, we cannot assume that Mr. G. V. Cap- 
pelletti has always been exactly the sort of 
person he now represents himself to be, but if 
the assumption be admissible, no little credit 
is due to the Committee for their forbearance 
in the past. Some persons will be dis- 
posed to think that these difficulties might 
have been avoided by the exercise of a little 
more prudence at the outset. This is true, 
but our business just now is with things as 
they are, not as they might have been. There 
are limits to human endowments, and the 
Commitice’s prescience, though doubtless quite 
up to the average, could not reasonably be ex- 
pected to fortify them against abnormal social 
phenomena. Mr. Cappelletti has evidently 
been hardly used. He deserves sympathy and 
respect : the former for what he has suffered, the 
latter for the ingenuity his letter displays. There 
is a vulgar opinion that architects are as 
other men: that their designs are subject 
to approval or disapproval according to the 
ideas or resources of their employers. The 
Committee of the Public Hall seem to have 
fallen into this error. Mr. Cappelletti’s plans 
and specifications did not meet their ap- 
proval, and they were capricious enough to 
employ somebody else. This was their first 
mistake: a very grave one. Their obvious duty 
was to request Mr. Cappelletti to modify his 
plans. Itis not a valid excuse to say that the 
delay thus caused, added to the very long delay 
which had already occurred, might have injured 
the prospects of the Association. The obvious 
reply is that having waited so long, another year 
or so could make no difference. Their second 
error was to suppose that they retained any pro- 
perty in their ideas after communicating them 
to Mr. Cappelletti. The letter points out this 
mistake with admirable perspicuity. ‘‘\When the 
Committee say,” Mr. Cappelletti writes, ‘‘ that my 
plan has not been followed in any manner, do 
they not perceive that they contradict and con- 
demn themselves? The plan that I had made 
was drawn up according to the decisions of the 
Committee.” We are surprised that this rebuke 
should be necessary. Plainly, whatever portion 
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plans. Mr. Cappelletti, therefore, has suffered 
a serious injustice. It is pleasant to sce, 
however, that he persistently confines his charges 
to “one of the Committee.” All are not equally 
blameworthy. He says, also, that his illness 
has not caused any delay ; that in making such 
a statement the Committee are only finding 
excuses for their own delay. We can quite 
believe that this is the case when we observe 
the admirable alacrity with which he has 
rushed into print. We only regret that there 
are not a great many public halls to build, 
though it would be too much to expect that each 
erection would be attended by such diverting 
circumstances. As for the Committee, it is 
their duty to make every amend in their power. 
They cannot afford to be less generous than a 
gentleman who offers to make the Association a 
present of the money it owes him, so soon as 
the invalidity of the debt is legally proved. 


M. Hexaz Corpize thinks that the Chinese navy 
is useless and the army very little better. To 
the defensive works at the mouths of rivers he 
attaches some importance, but is of opinion that 
they require to be supplemented by torpedocs. 
The army, he says, is reported to consist 
of 600,000 men, representing germs of a 
good defensive force but capable of assuming 
the defensive against Asiatics only. To under- 
take a campaign against France, or to dispute 
with her the possession of foreign territory, is a 
project that China would not seriously entertain 
for a moment. Mr. Boulger is of a contrary 
opinion. He does not claim for the Celestial 
braves any large measure of efficiency, but he 
says that China can place an army of “ fifty 
thousand fairly efficient and well-armed soldiers 
in the field at any given spot without the least 
difficulty and without weakening her garrisons.” 
It may be doubted whether any other Asiatic 
empire could do as much in a time of trouble. 
Nor is this all. Formidable as such a force 
would be, “the measure of Chinese oppo- 
sition must not be assumed at any fixed 
number of fifty thousand men. For a point 
of vital importance there is practically no limit 
to the number of men she might feel dis- 
posed and be able to throw away. © © © 
A war with China will on the next occasion be 
no child's play for the best equipped and most 
determined of nations; and if France were to 
endeavour to hold her own in Tonquin against 
such an assailant, she would have to send many 
armies and ficets to the East, and to station a 
permanent garrison of twenty thousand men in 
Annam.” To all this the French Government 
appear to be blind. They echo “the foolish 
scepticism prevalent at the Treaty Ports,” and 
regard China's military power as a matter to be 
ridiculed rather than feared. German critics 
have formed a different estimate. They have 
rejected past delusions and expressed their belief 
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that China is not to be despised either as an ally 
oranenemy. The Chinese have so often ex- 
hibited ludicrous traits of pusillanimity that they 
do not often get the credit of being capable of 
anything better, but it is none the less certain 
that ther can fight most pluckily, and that if well 
lead they lack neither verve not endurance. An 
English naval officer, whose opportunities of 
judging were unique, has left on record an 
opinion that “‘ armed with good weapons,. which 
they now are, and officered properly, they would 
be most formidable troops against any cnemy. 

e 
e e 

A German account, recently published, gives 
some interesting details of the Chinese forces. 
The Mancha army which invaded China in 1601 
consisted of four bodies, distinguished by the 
coloars of their banners, yellow, white, red, and 
blue. Later on four new divisions were formed, 
which received banners of the same colour, but 
with blue or red borders respectively. Besides 
these eight Manchu divisions, there were also en- 
gaged in the campaign Mongolian and Chinese 
auxiliary troops, who in 1644-1647 were again 
divided into eight banners each. In each of these 

(24) banners, forming the elements of the army, 
all arms are represented. Tactical sub-divisions 
are not known, only administrative ones. Each 
Manchurian and Chinese banner is divided into 
five, and each Mongolian banner into two, bri- 

gades, and these again into an indefinite number 
of companies. The organisation is a territorial 

one, except in the case of the troops in and 
around Peking, the Tsin-li, and the Tchu-fang, 
who are employed on garrison duty throughout 
the whole Empire. The Tsin-la, in 1,165 com- 
panies, numbcred about 105,000 men, and the 

Tchu-fang, in 840 companies, about 108,000 men. 

They receive permanent pay and are soldiers for 

life. Their sons inherit their rights and duties. 

During the time when they are not actually called 

out for war service they may engage in civil 

pursuits, and this, in addition to the un- 
warlike character of the nation, cxplains why 
there is so little martial spirit to be found 
among them. Each banner is under one gene- 
ral, two lieutenant-generals, and besides has its 

own special officers. The commander of a 

garrison, or the commander-in-chief of a pro- 

vince, has to rely upon himself entirely, and 
the formation and drilling of the troops are 

left tohim. Thus it has been possible for Li 

Hang-chang and Tso T’sung-tang to arm and 

organize their troops in European style, so that 

while their corps, numbering 70,000 and 40,000 

men respectively, are armed with breechloaders 

(mostly Remington), and Krupp guns, and while 

their forts also are provided with German 

artillery, the remainder of the troops still carry 
bows, spears, swords, and in scme cases 
matchlocks. The militia is divided according 
to provinces, and is said to have a total 
strength of 651,677 men, 80 generals, and 














































distinctively British manufactures. The fol- 
lowing table will illustrate this :-— 


Imponren 1x 
1878. 1879. 1880, 1881. 1883. 
Cotton and Woollen 


Manufactures ...... $367,690 671,924 206,058 130,034 60,76, 
Mr. HALL attributes this startling diminu- 
tion, so far as grey shirtings are concerned, 
to the fact that the Japanese consumer has 
learned to appreciate the worthlessness of 
Manchester clayed’ cottons, and that the 
people are in conseq tence returning totheir 
old practice of spinning this class of fabric 
forthemselves. In proof of thisstatement he 
points out that the import of raw cotton is 
steadily increasing, having reached 8,000 
piculs in 1882, against 3,000 in 1881 and 
less than two thousand in the preceding 
year. It must be confessed that these 
facts consort ill with the attitude of ad- 
monition foreigners are in the habit of as- 
suming towards Japanese producers. While 
we lose no opportunity of warning them 
that the inevitable result of commercial 
immorality is loss of custom, we offer 
them in our own practices the strongest 
possible contradiction of our preachings. 
There is no country in the world where mal- 
practices of this sort are less likely to suc- 
ceed than in Japan. The Japanese are 
an eminently thrifty people. They quickly 
recognise and strongly appreciate shadows 
of difference in the durability of the 
stuffs they employ in their garments, 
and the fact that they have hitherto 
been comparative strangers to thesc 
Manchester processes is not calculated 
to diminish their fastidiousness. In their 
habits of life, too, a careful observer might 
have discovered reason to apprehend the 
very result which is now noted. Under 
the feudal system household industries 
supplied the daily wants of the people to 
an extent not generally appreciated, and 
one of the immediate consequences of the 
Restoration was to open a market for 
foreign commodities by temporarily para- 
lyzing this source of supply. Little by 
little, however, the people are reverting, 
in this respect, to their ancient ways. Had 
foreign competition beén stronger; had 
England sent cheap, sound stuffs instead 
factory, the increase in bulk being fully 30 of these “clayed cottons,” the revival of 
per cent. Thir increase, amounting to,Japanese household industries would, in 
$1,096,677 in all, was distributed between |4l! probability, have taken another direction. 
exports and imports in the proportion, ap-| But the Western manufacturer bas himself 
proximately, of 5% to 1, the exact figures| Offered a premium to native competition, 
being, for imports an increase of $164,892,|2n4 we may rest assured that the chance 
and for exports $931,785. Despite this of ousting his goods from Japanese markets 
improvement, however, the import trade| has been eagerly welcomed by the disciples 
7,077 officers. The higher grades are chiefly did not attain the dimensions which were | of that creed which teaches that political 
occupied by civil officers, and all military |Considered normal according to the ex-|and commercial independence differ only 
eal ares — the territorial civil} periences of 1878, 1879, and 1880. It|in name. 
authorities. The inese | t consists of 59| Presents, too, one most discouraging fea-| Among miscellaneous Western goods the 
ships of various constructions, partly built in ture—namely, the marked diminution of improvement is confined to tee of 


England and partly armed with Armstrong and 
Vavasseur guns. Among these ships there arc 
47 gun-boats, of which g are armed with 9-ton 
guns; 6 with 7-ton; 2 with 25-ton, 4 with 35- 
ton, and 2 with 38-ton guns. 





Tue Hocki Shimbun states that an athletic Club 
has been formed at the Preparatory School 
(Yobimon) of the Tokiyo University, through 
the exertions of the foreign professors, and that 
the opening meeting will be held on the 16th 
instant. Doubtless the credit of this very 
desirable consummation belongs to Mr. F. 
Strange, whose manual of out-door games tor 
Japanese students has just been published. 


Tue American ship Afary S. Stone cleared at 
New York on the 4th May last for Shanghai 
(? Yokohama) taking 223 bales domestics, 50 
barrels pitch, 200 bales oakum, 131 Ibs. to- 
bacco, 15 cases scales, 100 cases turpentine, 
171 packages iron, 43 packages furniture 1 
Copper boiler, 1 piano, 1 barrel silver ware, 50 
boxes ex. logwood, 6 packages hardware, 5 pack- 
ages glassware, 158 packages clocks, 150 pack- 
ages naval stores, 1 case cartridges, 109 
packages rope, 5 cases whisky, 190 tons coal, 
and 41,860 cases petroleum. 


Tue American ship Wa. ¥. Rofch, which 
cleared from New York on the 2nd May last, 
for Hiogo had on board 254 bags hoofs, 200 
barrels rosin, 509 packages hardware, 283 
packages naval stores, 53 packages rope, 50 
barrels plaster, 30 cases clocks, 5 cases whisky, 
50 cases turpentine, 110 lbs. tobacco, and 57,050 
cases petroleum. 


Tue American ship Phineas Pendleton, which 
cleared at New York on the 3rd May last for 
Yokohama, brings 45,553 cases Petroleum. 








THE NAGASAKI CONSULAR 
TRADE REPORT. 
—_——.¢——___. 

R. J. C. HALL’S Consular Trade 
Report for Nagasaki is a most able 

and interesting.document. It bears the 
impress of careful research, and leaves 
nothing to be desired in point of clearness 
and arrangement. Asa whole, the foreign 
trade of Nagasaki during 1882 was satis- 
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which the quantity imported in 1882 nearly 
quadrupled that of 1881. ‘‘ Nearly all the 
other commodities in this category show a 
slight falling off.” Miscellaneous Eastern 
produce, on the contrary, shows an increase 
in almost every item, cspecially in raw 
cotton, which, as we have seen, virtually 
takes the place of grey shirtings. This 
branch of the trade is, however, entirely 
in the hands of the Chinese, and we thus 
arrive at the unpleasant conclusion that 
while European import merchants are 
yearly losing ground at Nagasaki, ‘“ Chi- 
nese cheap labour ” is steadily taking their 
place. In Yokohama we have all felt the 
pressure of Chinese competition and many 
have succumbed to it, but hitherto there 
has been no consequence so marked as that 
to which Mr. HALL directs attention. 
Turning to exports, we find that of a 
total increase of $931,785, no less than 
$634,900, or more than two-thirds, belongs 


to the trade in rice, large quantities of 


which went to Hamburg and Australia. It 


would be interesting to know how much of 


this was shipped on Government account. 
Probably the greater part, if not the whole. 
The Government is understood to have had 
a somewhat bitter experience in the matter 
of rice last year, and German management 
will probably be eliminated from the busi- 
ness next season. 


Mr. HALL’s remarks on the subject of tea 


areinteresting. At Nagasaki,aselsewhere, 
the trade in this staple is suffering from in- 
ferior firing and manipulation as well as 
want of attention to the shrub. These 
errozs have now been fully recognised in 
the principal producing districts, and much 
credit is due to the Department of Agri- 
cultural and Finance for its energetic at- 
tempts to bring about a through reform. 
Large combinations of tea-growers have 
been formed in various places, the members 
binding themselves to follow certain rules 
in the manipulation and firing of the leaf, 
any infraction of the rules to be visited 
with severe penalties, as for example, con- 
fiscation and fine. Of the methods to be 
employed in enforcing these penalties we 
have no certain information, but growers 
appear to be really in earnest, and since 
their efforts are countenanced by the Cen- 
tral Government there is a reasonable hope 
of success. Truc, the fault.does not lic 
entirely with the producers, but beyond 
doubt the remedy must begin with them. 
The Ise folks are said to have struck out a 
plan which aimsat something still more radi- 
cal and which is advocated by more than a 
hundred of their leading men. Their 
representatives are now in Tokiyo seeking 
to obtain a small measure of Government 
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support, and in the interests of the Japa- 
nese tea-trade it is to be sincerely hoped 
that they will succeed. 


appears under the item of “ dricd fish,” the 
trade in which is entirely in Chinese hands. 


to that of rice, we find that the aggregate 
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keeping. But openly preferred and often 
repeated accusations lose all their point if 
they lack exactness. They may serve their 
purpose for a while, but in the end the 
public wants to know something more about 
them, and, failing information, construes 
them after its own fashion. Nobody has 
yet succeeded in discovering the precise 
nature of the collusion said to have 
existed between the late Minister of 
Finance and his maritime protégé, and 
the subject has become a little wearisome 
for want of details. People, in short, 
begin to be persuaded that the object of 
the Liberals’ attack is not so much the 
source of Mr. Okuma’s wealth as the fact 
that he is wealthy. Politically speaking 
there is very little to choose between the 
creeds of the Fiyuto and the Kaishinto. 
So little that, considering the common dif- 
ficulties the two partics have to encounter, 
one is perplexed to explain their disrup- 
tion. But when we come toconsider their 
circumstances attentively, something of 
this perplexity disappears. The Fiyuto is 
essentially a party of poormen. Its leader, 
Mr. ITAGAKI, was never rich, even in the 
most limited scope of the term, and many 
maintain that his followers chiefly derive 
their strength of cohesion from community 
of indigence. Wecannot pretend toendorsc 
or deny this statement. Probably the 
emoluments of prospective office are equally 
responsible for each party's fever of reform. 
It is known, however, that at the time of 
Mr. Oxuna’s separation from the Govern- 
ment the Liberals were not in a happy 
condition. There were divisions in the 
camp, and recent circumstances had in- 
spired them with such a keen consciousness 
of their limited resources, that even their 
leader's ability to undertake a Western 
tour became a cause of suspicious con- 
jecture. At such a moment the accession 
to their ranks of the ex-Minister and his 
well-to-do partisans would have been a 
most welcome incident. But the step 
over-taxed Mr. Okuma’s versatility. He 
required some half-way house between the 
Cabinet and the Opposition, and he ob- 
tained it by slightly modifying the latter's 
title and adopting the new compound for 
himself. It used to be thought that a 
Constitution was the primary object of the 
Liberals, and the distinction between them 
and a party calling themselves ‘“Constitu- 
tional Liberals” has never been made 
quite plain. There are some, indeed, who 
think that Mr. Okuma’s wonted discrimi- 
nation failed him in this instance. It was 
scarcely wise, they say, to select a title so 
capable of being construed into a reflection 
on the loyalty of his nominal opponcats. 




































After rice the largest increase in exports; 


Indeed, if the excess of this export be added 


increase of all the other items in the export 
table only amounts to $86,209. It appears, 
therefore, that so far as European mer- 
chants are concerned, their share in the 
foreign trade of Nagasaki during the year 
1882 was exceptionally small. 

We have not space to follow Mr. HALL 
through all his figures, but we commend 
to our readers’ special attention his useful 
comments on the relative values of Austra- 
lian, Chinese, and Japanese coals. Indeed, 
from first to last, the report does its com- 
piler much credit, and will form a most 
valuable addition to the commercial records 
of this country. 


MR. ITAGAKI’S RETURN. 
—_@—_—__ 

R. ITAGAKI returned from Europe 

on the 22nd instant. It is asserted 

by some that he has had some differences 
with his travelling companion, Mr. Goto 
SHOJIRO; by others, on the contrary, that 
the two politicians are faster friends than 
ever. Rumour does not condescend to ex- 
plain itself in either case, and is equally silent 
as to the cause of the unexpected shorten- 
ing of the Liberal Leaders’ journey. They 
were to have travelled home vid the United 
States, spending some weeks, at least, 
among the ideals of self-government which 
they so much affect. Instead of this they 
chose the direct route, and passed over 
it without any unnecessary delay. It is 
strangely unlike the Japanese journals 
that they have not suggested a dozen 
sensational explanations of this fact. For 
our own part, if we may be permitted to 
hazard a conjecture, we should say that 
Mr. ITAGAK! does not feel thoroughly at ease 
as to the condition of his party. There 
has been something very suggestive of 
weakness in the recent hysterically violent 
attacks of the Liberals (fiyuto) upon the 
Constitutional Liberals (Kaitshinto). It 
may be doubted whether among the Liberals 
themselves any real import is attached to 
the charges preferred against the chief of 
their rivals. If they believed in the efficacy 
of such weapons, or in the advisability of 
using them, they would have been careful 
not to mar the force of their accusation by 
its vagueness. Whispered slanders need 
not be explicit. It is enough that their 
outlines should be entrusted to rumour's 
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This, however, could never have mattered 
very much. The real point of divergence 
must be sought in the circumstances of the 
parties. The Aaishinfo was able to offer 
material attractions to which the Fiyuto's 
resources could not aspire, and when we 
add to this the fact that the former came 
into existence at a moment when the latter 
could ill resist any new onset, it is easy to 
conjecture the true cause of their mutual 
animosity. The Liberals, then, in directing 
their campaign against Mr. OkuMa’s re- 
lations with the Mitsu Bishi Company, 
are aiming an indirect blow at what they 


believe to be the chief source of their rivals’ 
popularity. They cannot hope to convict 
the ex-Minister of improbity, but they can 
and do hope to mar the attractions of his 
affluence. The scheme is not of a con- 
ciliatory nature. Its prosecution has in- 
volved much bitter recrimination, and 
brought the rank.and file of the two parties 
within appreciable distance of physical col- 
lision. The vernacular press has told us 
how a Liberal lecturer recently wanted to 
resort to muscular arguments, and we learn, 
on good authority, that a Yokohama tea- 
house would have been the scene of a 
serious fracas the other day, but for the 
timely escape of the representatives of one 
party of the kitchen. The police are ap- 
prehensive that the matter will -not end 
without some blood-letting, and we are 
very much inclined to suspect that Mr. 
ITAGAKI's return is not unconnected with 
this stormy prospect. So long as he was 
in Japan, Mr. Okuma's relations with the 
Mitsu Bishi were never suffered to be em- 
ployed as a weapon of attack against the 
Kaishinto, and for the credit of the Li- 
berals it will be very much better, we 
venture to think, that they should revert 
to their previous reticence. 








FROM 1883 TO 1890. 
———_@——__— 

HE Hongkong Daily Press,inthe course 

of some comments on the Japanese 
postal service, says :—‘ The Government of 
the Mikapo, although at present practically 
despotic, is anxious to consult the wishes 
and promote the well-being of the peo- 
ple. In a few years’ time the Japanese 
will have representative institutions and 
the Empire will become a constitutional 
monarchy. This important concession has 
not been extorted from His Imperial 
Majesty the Emperor MuTsv-HiTo, but 
has been promised as an incentive to 
the people to take an interest in the 
government of the country.” To those 
who remember the spirit of the local 
Criticism evoked by the issue of the cele- 
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own people. 


potic form of feudalism to a constitution 
modelled on the lines of the most advanced 
European States. If this metamorphosis 
be successfully achieved, it will be a notable 
addition to the marvels of: history. Only 
seven years of the allotted period remain 
unexpired, and in those seven years so 
much has to be done that its accomplish- 
ment looks almost hopeless. Seven years, 
when they have passed into “ the days that 
are no more,” seem a mere bagatelle. To 
be sure their aspect is more imposing when 
they are before us, but make of them 
what we will, they only represent a frac- 
tion of the lifetime of a generation. To 
form an idea of how far the political edu- 
cation of this nation may be expected to 
advance between 1883 and 1890, we cannot 
do better than look back and sce how 
far it has advanced since 1876. Seven 
years ago, that is to say in June, 1876, 
what were the questions that agitated 
the public mind in Japan? What was the 
condition of the people as viewed from a 
Western standpoint? Just three months 
previously the EMPEROR had issued a decree 
prohibiting the wearing of swords by the 
military classes. This measure, following 
closely upon the heels of Japan's diplomatic 
success in Korea, was regarded as a most 
happy sequel to a peaceful victory. It was 
also regarded, in a certain sense, as a direct 
consequence of that success. The last 
vestiges of a question, known as the 
Samurat Question, which, ever since the 
Restoration had seriously complicated 
Japan’s internal politics, were supposed to 
have disappeared on the shores of Korea. 


They had been partially effaced in the Saga 
Insurrection, still further expunged by the 
Formosan Expedition, and were finally 
obliterated by the Kokwa negotiations. 
Yet the sword proclamation was justly 
regarded as a most daring innovation. 
‘‘Forcenturies”’—to quote the words written 
at the time by an intelligent observer of 
these events—" For centuries a vast half- 
military population, sufficiently powerful to 
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brated Imperial Rescript two ycars ago, 
these remarks of our Hongkong contem- 
porary will probably suggest a reflection— 
which, for the rest, must have occurred 
over and over again to all thoughtful per- 
sons—that Japan's case furnishes an unique 
example of the prophet who finds no 
honour in his own country and among his 
Men whose eyes are not 
blinded by selfish interests, whose judg- 
ments are not warped by intolerant preju- 
dices, find it a very wonderful thing that in 
nineteen years’ time she should be ready 
—if indeed she will be ready—to take the 
last step in her progress from a most des- 
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control the Government, has paralysed the 
energies of this Empirc, devoured its sub- 
stance, and obstructed that accumulation 
of wealth which is absolutely requisite for 
any solid advance in civilization. What- 
ever special problems the condition of 
society in this country may present to the 
foreigner, there can be no doubt that, 
compared with that of Europe, it is simple 
and rudimentary in the extreme.” 

An overpowering predominance had 
been exercised by the military class, 
and the military or civil service had 
been regarded as the only form of oc- 
cupation worthy of men of gentle birth. 
That vast variety of avocation known to 
European life, capable indeed of generali- 
zation under a few heads yet possessing 
practically infinite ramifications, was un- 
known in this country. The politeness of 
the Japanese manners had been purchased 
at the expense of a contempt for trade and 
the trading spirit. The increase of wealth 
which, in free nations, strengthens the 
middle classes and gives new impulse to 
commercial enterprise in all its thou- 
sand shapes, had had but little play, 
while the habit of regarding multitudes 
as totally destitute of rights had com- 
bined with the military spirit among 
the Samurai to modify the naturally amiable 
disposition of the Japanese race with traits 
of a ferocity equally odious and dangerous. 
The personal and political liberty which 
we attained so early in our history—the 
parent of those municipal institutions which 
in their turn have done so much to con- 
solidate that liberty—had been practically 
unknown to the masses of the people of 
Japan, and the impulse to industry which 
has ever flowed from this source had been 
wanting in the social economy of the 
country. No such powerful influence as 
that of the Jews or Lombards had been at 
work here to assist in the commercial 
development of the nation, and the capital, 
which these classes accumulated in benefi- 
cent reservoirs in Europe and directed into 
channels of reproductive enterprise, had 
been squandered for purposes or on objects 
which did only too little for the national 
development and advancement. It must 
not be imagined that the masses of 
the people of Japan had undergone 
seven years ago anything like the change 
which was then observable among the 
residents of Tokio. Any foreigner so 
disposed might have found in the more 
distant provinces of the Empire, and espe- 
cially in the towns or villages along thc 
Inland Sea, ample evidence that the spirit 
of Old Japan survived there in remarkable 
vigour. The generation which had finished 
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its education—so far as education might be 
had at school—before the European influence 
had seized the mind of the leaders of this 
wonderful movement, was barely yet thirty 
years of age, and the number of Japanese 
who had been abroad or who had actually 
come into contact with foreigners so as to 
find their minds stirred and transformed by 
that contact, was yet comparatively very 
small. The mass of the nation’s teachers 
werc still those who had been reared up 
under the old system, and, though they 
had doubtless been greatly influenced by 
the new movement, they were not the 
children of it, as are most of the instructors 
of the present generation. 

It was hoped, and justly hoped, that the 
abolition of the sword-bearing privilege 
would work most salutary changes in every 
direction : that thenceforth men, whom the 
force of inseparable association had kept 
in more or less opposition to the civil law, 
must yield to it on all points, and forego 
the demoralizing and impoverishing luxury 
of looking down with disdain upon useful 
labour. Yet public opinion fully recognised 
that a measure so plainly calculated to con- 
solidate the intellectual and social revolu- 
tion which had taken place in the country, 
would not have been possible but for the 
great access of strength and prestige which 
the Government acquired from the satis- 
factory result of the Korean negotiations. 
And these things happened only seven 
years ago! 

Turning, again, to the columns of the 
vernacular press in those days, we find them 
filled with visionary dissertations on the 
principles of ROUSSEAU and the advantages 
of Republicanism. Just at that time youths 
who had imbibed in America many strange 
notions of political economy and liberty of 
the subject, were beginning to carry home 
their new-fangled doctrines, and to graft 
them wholesale on the old-fashioned stock 
of Japanese society. Superficiality and 
want of thoroughness were the chief 
features of this feverish movement, and 
had not strong hands been there to 
check the thoughtless impetus, it might 
have speedily swept Japan into a sea 
of troubles more dangerous than any she 
had hitherto attempted to navigate. It 
was felt then, as it is felt now, by all 
rational persons, that the object of this 
country should be, not to learn the art of 
Government from a people among whom 
Government had not yet arrived at the 
condition of an art, but to harmonize the 
broadest principles of freedom with monar- 
chical institutions, to conserve the sources 
of Japan’s law-abiding instincts while sup- 
plementing them by the principles of 
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Western political morality. This, werepcat, 
was seven years ago, and in seven years 
Japan’s principal achievement has been to 
descend from the clouds of ROUSSEAU’S 
philosophy to the solid ground of a practical 
and practicable project. Seven years more 
she proposes to spend in preparing to carry 
out that project; in arranging all the 
details of representative institutions, in re- 
habilitating her nobility, and in many other 
measures all demanding time, patience, 
and prudence. The more one thinks of 
the task, the more stupendous does it 
appear. If seven years suffice for its 
achievement, no country will have added a 
more wonderful page to the history of 


national progress. 





FRANCE AND CHINA. 


—_——+—_—_—__—__—_. 

R. DEMETRUS BOULGER, the able his- 
torian of China, contributes to the 

May number of the Nineteenth Century a 
powerful article on the subject of France 
and China. He does not write in that spirit 
of which Frenchmen so justly complain, the 
spirit of unreasoning jealously which re- 
cognises no right to colonize except an 
English right. On the contrary, he admits 
that criticism on the subject of colonial 
extension comes with a bad grace from an 
Englishman, and that the French have in 
every way as much title as any other 
people to “find and to use such vents for 
their energy in undeveloped and promising 
regions as they may require and can obtain.” 
But he thinks, and many will think with 
him, that France has rushed into this Ton- 
quin enterprise with a haste which was not 
only unnecessary but also eminently cal- 
culated to induce serious complications. 
A little tact, a little respect for China’s 
legitimate susceptibilities, would in all pro- 
bability have ultimately effected the desired 
object without the troubles which are now 
inevitable. M. CHALLEMEL LACOUR'S suc- 
cinct denial of any rights on the part of 
China in Annam has swept away whatever 
remnants of doubt there may have been in 
the minds of the young EMPEROR'S advisers 
as to the intentions of France in Tonquin. 
Unquestionably China has rights in Tonquin. 
In the first place she has the right which 
all independent nations possess to interest 
herself in the welfare of the petty states on 
herborder. Argumentsin demonstration of 
this aresuperfluous. NoEnglishman doubts 
that Her Majesty’s Government cannot 
possibly acquiesce in a French monopoly 
of the sovereignty of the Congo, and if 
that be so, then much more may China 
claim a voice in the case of the Song-koi, 
which taps her Southern and Western 
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provinces. Apart from these abstract and 
universally acknowledged principles, we 
have the fact, placed on record by M. 
Dvpvis himself, the father of the Tonquin 
annexation scheme, that “ there can be no 
doubt as to the reality of China’s suzerain 
rights over Annam.” Shadowy rights they 
are to be sure, if viewed from the stand- 
point of Western practicality, but Mr. 
BOUuLGER thinks, and his opinion deserves 
as much weight as that of any man alive, 
that however little there may be of the 
reality of power in the authority of a 
Chinese Emperor over his tributary states, 
however vaguely defined and loosely ap- 
plied that authority may be, it possesses in 
the eyes of Chinese statesmen an import- 
ance that is not to be lightly estimated. 
“There has been,” he says, “no symptom 
at Peking during recent years of any desire 
to curtail the responsibilities of the empire, 
or to draw in its advanced outposts. The 
recovery of the Imperial authority has 
been followed by the vigorous assertion of 
dormant claims and historic rights that 
would have been allowed to lapse by any 
people less impressed than the Chinese are 
with their importance and by the bitter 
experiences of the past. Having made 
their authority respected in most of the 
border provinces, and in remote depend- 
encies which repudiated and cast off the 
connection, they are not likely to tolerate 
or to regard with indifference the violent 
severance of the link binding the Tuduc 
to Peking, when both that prince and his 
people desire its maintenance. To do so 
would, indeed, leave them open to the 
double charge of being indifferent to their 
own dignity and false to a faithful depen- 
dent in distress.” Nor must it be forgotten 
that France was not always as careless 
of Chinese claims as she is at present. 
The assurances given by M. BOUREE at 
Peking, and to the Marquis T’SENG at Paris, 
did not allow of any doubt being felt as to 
the intention of the French Government 
to do nothing to injure the self-esteem or 
the interests of China. But this prudent 
attitude of conciliation was suddenly aban- 
doned on a change of Ministry in Paris. 
There is no more talk of respecting the 
tights of China now; nay, M. CHALLEMEL 
Lacour does not hesitate to accuse the 
ruler of Annam of a breach of faith “be- 
cause he continues to recognize the 
suzerainty of a sovereign from whom 
his predecessors sought inspiration at 
a more remote period than European 
history cares to contemplate.” The accusa- 
tion is grotesque. That is all that need be 
said about it. In 1874 the ruler of Annam 
signed, under duress, a treaty which vir- 
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tually set aside the rights of China and/will suffer from the consequences of 


established those of France in their place. 
But the Chinese were neither directly nor 
indirectly a consenting party to that treaty. 
It is claimed on the French side—a claim, 
be it observed, which proves conclusively 
that even in French eyes the Middle King- 
dom nine years ago stood in the position of 


a suzerain towards Annam—it is claimed 
that the treaty was subsequently exhibited 
at Peking without evoking any protest. But 
Mr. BOULGER says that the Chinese were 
entirely ignorant of its stipulations until the 


French began in the early part of last year 


to take measures to give them effect. How- 
ever this may be, it is at all events certain 
that there was no interruption in the or- 
dained relations between the tributary and 
its suzerain in consequence of the treaty. 
In the year 1876 the Tribute Embassy from 
Annam entered China as usual and visited 
Peking. There was nothing to show China 
that matters were not as they had always 
been. France, under the rash guidance of 
a new Minister for Foreign Affairs, might 
suddenly change her colonial policy, but 
the facts with which that policy had to deal 
remained unchanged. 

Mr. EscoTt, writing in the Fortnightly 
Review for May, thinks that among all the 
colonial enterprises to which France has 
recently committed herself, her interests 
clash with those of England at one point 
only—on the Congo. Her other ventures, 
he says, affect no European power except 
herself. Very different is Mr. BOULGER'S 
opinion. He confesses to a “lively con- 
cern lest the interests of England, and of 
Europeans generally, should be perma- 
nently injured in China through the reck- 
less and ill-considered acts of a country 
which has comparatively little at stake. 
Neither our knowledge of what France has 
done in the past in her method of coloni- 
zation, nor her manner of proceeding on 
the present occasion, inspires confidence as 
to her successfully executing so dangerous 
an undertaking as that of wresting a vassal 
State from its dependence on China. The 
smallness of the votes asked for, the meagre 
character of the reinforcements sent, and 
of the military preparations, prove either 
that the French Ministry does not compre- 
hend the nature of the task it aims at ac- 
complishing, or that the French people are 
to be blinded to its true character until 
they find themselves pledged to a struggle 
of power with China. On either supposi- 
tion such an enterprise does not promise 
well at the very commencement; and 
in the event of French defeat or failure 
it will be the other Europeans, and 
particularly Englishmen, in China who 


























Chinese triumph and European discom- 
fiture.” When Mr. BOULGER wrote this he 
did not know what we know now, namely, 
that even without Chinese aid Tonquin is 
capable of costing France a protracted 
struggle and some serious losses. He did 
not know that China is massing sixty 
thousand men on her south-eastern frontier 
and that she has entrusted their command 
to the most resolute and able man in her 
empire. He knew nothing of these things, 
but he saw what all thinking men must sce 
plainly enough, that “a war between China 
and any European Power, save for some 
principle in which all Europeans are 
equally concerned, can be nothing short of 
calamitous to the general interest. The 
country that would imperil the security of 
the present fortunate good understanding 
by prosecuting an ambitious scheme at the 
cost of China accepts a grave responsibility 
by incurring the disapproval of those with 
whom it is in this matter morally bound to 
act in concert. It is often said that China 
is not making sufficiently rapid progress ; 
but while it may be doubted whether she 
would herself benefit by any acceleration 
in the adoption of Western improvements, 
it is quite certain that European nations 
would not derive any advantage from such 
a course, while it might entail for them the 
greatest peril. A successful forcign war 
is the one thing that would above all others 
restore the anti-foreign feeling to a dan- 
gerous height. It would certainly be fol- 
lowed by the making of many unpleasant 
demands on this country, and on others 
engaged in Chinese trade. It would lead 
to the general modification of China’s 
foreign policy, and it could hardly fail to 
produce a most disturbing influence on her 
external relations generally, and with 
England in particular. These would be 
some of the disastrous effects of a war in 
which China were victorious ; and if ever 
there was a-near prospect of a campaign 
having such a result, it is in the case 
of Tonquin, where the possibility of war 
stares France in the face without her being 
able apparently to realise its dangers, or to 
exercise sufficient restraint to prevent 
herself being drawn into a collision with 
China. The more intelligent Frenchmen 
cannot suspect our good faith or doubt our 
good-will; but if they are not to be con- 
senting parties to a national calamity they 
must at once do their utmost to suspend the 
irregular warfare on the Song-koi, and to 
allay the gathering indignation of China.’’ 
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LI HUNG-CHANG. 
——————_——_—_—— 
E are happy to believe that the final 
decision as to war or peace between 
Chinaand France will not be left exclusively, 
on the Chinese side, to the prominent states- 
man who has becn charged with the present 
direction of affairs in and about Annam. 
The temper of Lt HUNG-CHANG, if we may 
accept the reports of those whose oppor- 
tunities of observation are the best, is so 
bitter and defiant that no provocation in 
addition to those which already exist is 
needed to inflame him to the point of active 
hostility. Contrary statements appear 
from time to time in that section of the 
Shanghai press which is least capable of 
understanding the situation or of supplying 
accurate information, but we regard these 
as of little weight in comparison with the 
more direct intelligénce which reaches us. 
There can be scarcely a doubt that Li’s 
exasperation is that of a man who, having 
long controlled himself under what he 
considers a succession of deliberate and 
aggressive insults, carefully planned and 
levelled against his Government with intent 
to degrade and despoil it, has at last given 
himself up to the wrath which consumes 
him, regardless, for a while, of the conse- 
quences of violent speech or action. It is 
probable, as it is certainly desirable, that 
he will in good time recover the composure 
which is so essential to his country's im- 
mediate interests, and which a Chinese 
diplomatist, of all others, should be the last 
to abandon. Li, however, has more than 
once shown a restlessness and an impati- 
ence of conventional restraints, under severe 
mental pressure, which his ministerial asso- 
ciates have never openly betrayed ; and this 
manifestation of undisguised anger is not 
so surprising, on his part, as a similar dis- 
play by the less impetuous officials of the 
T’sung-li Yamén would be. At any rate, 
the fact is as we have stated ; and, if it 
depended upon the sole will of the ireful 
Grand Secretary, the outburst which is 
now more or less vaguely apprehended, 
would probably be precipitated with the 
least possible delay. 


It would appear that Li's long cherished 
suspicions of a general foreign combina- 
tion against his country,—a combination 
none the less positive, to his mind, that it 
has no definite form or declared unity of 
purpose,—has now resolved itself into a 
certainty. He believes, with how much 
reason we necd not here discuss, that 
almost every Power with which China has 
relations is resolved to humble and set at 
naught the great empire of which he is a 
leading councillor. Of the disposition of 
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France there’ can be no question. Ger- 
many has exhibited what he looks upon as 
equal pervcrseness, though on a smaller 
scale. With England it is the old story, a 
little accentuated by the appointment of an 
Envoy to Peking whom the Chinese govern- 
ing fraternity hold in dread. Russia is 
every day diverging from the path of semi- 
friendly neutrality in which China would be 
glad to see her linger. And now, last of 
all,—and hardest, to the extent of being 
most unexpected,—comes a series of sup- 
posed blows from the easy-tempered and 
usually indifferent ally, the United States 
of America. Strange, or not strange, 
as it may scem, one of L's hottest 
grievances procecds from a quarter where 
not only no intention of wounding him 
exists, but where next to nothing is known 
of the subjects which stir him to irritation. 
The United States Government is believed 
by him, if by no one else, to take sides with 
Japan in aggravating that Riukiu compli- 
cation, concerning which, in real truth, not 
one American in a hundred thousand has 
the faintest interest. The United States, 
worse yet, have just returned to Japan an 
old indemnity, while no steps have been 
taken to restore a similar fund to China. 
Worse, far worse, in spite of its apparent 
insignificance, is the circumstance that 
Minister FOOTE has carried in his suite to 
Korea a young Japanese fresh from the 
Foreign Office in Tokio. Frivolous as 
these complaints may appear to individuals 
whose scope of observation is broader than 
the Chinese statesman’s,—though their nat- 
ural intelligence may not necessarily be 
keener,—it is not at all difficult to under- 
stand the magnitude they may assume in 
his estimation. And if the conviction has 
really fixed itself in his mind that the one 
powerful nation which, from his point of 
view, has hitherto had neither cause nor 
inclination to meddle with China’s domestic 
concerns,—that this nation has followed 


in proportion to the multiplicd threats of 


that his cbullition may have time to subside, 


evil fortune, is to display a spirit which may |—in some less disagrceable atmosphere, 


be reckless, ill-judged, and even fool-hardly, 
—but can never be called contemptible. 
But it is not with the possible conse- 
quences of Li's impetuous temper that 
Western observers have to concern them- 
selves. For those who are animated by a 
spark of humanity,—not to spcak, for the 
moment, of more worldly considcrations,— 
the first duty is to interpose, with every 
influence at their command, to check the 
disastrous course of events before the 
passions of either party are excited beyond 
control. The opportunity is open for 
diplomacy to pursue a noble object, and 
such honor as falls to few men may be 
within the grasp of those who will make a 
vigorous effort to seize it. Unfortunately, 
the number of foreign ministers to whom the 
Chinese would listen is now limited. But 
they will presently be reénforced by a 
colleague of large experience, unusual 
energy, and remarkable resource. What- 
ever may be the belief of those to whom he 
is accredited, we are confident that he will 
return to the scene of his early career 
without a trace of prejudice, or a single 
thought ir opposition to the welfare of the 
people whom he revisits in a new and im- 
posing character at the ripest and most 
robust period of his intellectual life. 
Circumstances in other years made him con- 
spicuous in painful and distressing events. 
His name has been unavoidably known to 
many in connection with the miseries of 
war. But now, at the moment of re- 
entering his old sphere, the nobler task of 
aiding to preserve peace awaits him. The 
Chinese are wedded to the conviction that 
his hand will rest heavily upon them. Let 
them see that it can bring them a blessing. 
If he cannot find codperation, even then the 
achievement need not be hopeless. But 
this is scarcely to be apprehended. There 
is every reason to believe that the United 


up the needless offence of excluding] States Envoy has no stronger desire than 


his people from its territory by still 
more needless and more direct affronts 
upon China’s dignity and authority in her 
own neighbourhood and among those whom 
she claims as vassals,—then indeed the 
conclusion may be forced in upon him that 
the whole world is against him and that 
his Government stands at bay. Supposing 
this to be the condition to which his jealous 
doubts and morose misgivings have driven 
him, there is at least something in his 
attitude that better entitles him to respect 
than would the wiliest exercise of the craft 
and cunning with which his race are 
uniformly credited. To rise in more 
determined, though less prudent resistance, 
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to prevent an outbreak in which countless 
lives might be wasted, and very slight 
reason to fear that he will fail to dispel the 
baseless idea that America, as a nation, is 
ill-disposed to China. All the influence 
that he and the country he represents can 
bring forward, will be strenuously and 
persistently directed toward the mainten- 
ance of peace. 

As we have remarked, the ultimate de- 
cree is not to be pronounced by Lt alone, 
but by others, in conjunction, of more cau- 
tious instincts and more guarded utterance 
than himself. His voice, however, will be 
potent, and it is therefore well that the 
decision is not absolutely imminent, and 
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we will venture to hope, than that of Shang- 
hai. With his unlucky sensitiveness to the 
stings of malice and impertinence, he could 
not be in a place worse suited to the res- 
toration of his equanimity. Not only have 
the ordinary civilities due to his rank and 
position been withheld, in a great measure, 
but he has been the mark of petty insults 
from the hour of his arrival there. Certain 
local officials have found it becoming to 
flaunt their disrespect by coarse and profane 
responses to suggestions that they should 
call upon him. The alien constabulary 
have been sent to prevent the firing of 
salutes by Chinese soldiers, on Chinese 
soil, in honour of a Chinese general and 
statesman of almost unequalled eminence, 
because “the foreigners living in the 
vicinity object to it as a public nuisance.” 
The French Minister has made a call of 
supposititious courtesy upon the Chinese 
plenipotentiary, attended through the 
streets,—Chinese streets,—by “a guard of 
French municipal police.” Some of the 
newspapers have revelled in the display 
of that licentious independence which 
is found only in flagrant rhetorical in- 
tercourse with ribaldry. In a word, the 
presence of one of the highest dignitaries 
of the empire has been made the occasion 
for eager demonstrations of rudeness, both 
negative and positive, and not wholly un- 
garnished with abusive obscenity. These 
are pitiable things to think of, but, infirm of 
temper as the Grand Secretary may be, we 
will not suppose him so weak as to be per- 
manently disturbed by an offensive Euro- 
pean alliance of this ignominious descrip- 
tion. We will rather hope that it may 
serve as a foil or contrast to the better 
alliance we look forward to, in which the 
representatives of nations that are willing 
and able to manifest a true friendliness, 
shall join in pointing out to Chinese rulers 
a worthier course than that which hurries 
them through an inglorious contest only to. 
leave them, at the close, in exhaustion, 
anguish, and perhaps despair. 








A SECOND SUEZ CANAL. 
—————_¢——_—_—- 

UBLIC opinion in France is seriously 
exercised at the prospect, still remote 
though it is, of another Suez Canal, to be cut 
this time by Englishmen. Therecent agita- 
tion on the subject in England seems tohave 
taken our neighbours beyond the Channel 
entirely by surprise. It is true that French 
writers had urged, now and then, in a de- 
sultory way the advisability of enlarging the 
canal at intervals so as to improve the 
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facilities for ships passing one another. 
But these projects were advanced rather 
as things that might be undertaken if the 
Directors felt an access of enterprise than 
as works imperatively necessary. This 
dolce far niente style of management does 
not, however, accord with British notions 
of commercial requirements, and so, while 
essayists in Paris were offering polite sug- 
gestions, two deputations, one representing 
the Chambers of Commerce, the other, the 
shipowners, waited, one fine morning, on 
Lord GRANVILLE, and told him that the 
state of things in the present Canal is no 
longer endurable, and that in the interests 
of commerce an alternative route should 
be cut without delay. Lord GRANVILLE’S 
reply was guarded. He said that the Cabinet 
had already corresponded with Lord 
DUFFERIN on the subject, and would re- 
sume consideration of it on the latter's 
arrival in London. Meanwhile, he begged 
his visitore to have patience, and reminded 
them that their proposal involved “ com- 
plicated questions of a legal character, ques- 
tions of an international character, ques- 
tions of an engineering character, and 
questions of the wishes of the Egyptians 
themselves.” There was nothing very 
alarming in all this, unless one remembers 
how soon a project of such a nature fructi- 
fies on English soil. And, indeed, so it 
proved in the present case. Several of the 
leading journals, especially The Times, took 
the matter up warmly, advocated the con- 
struction of another Canal, and recom- 
mended that meetings of those interested— 
and who is not?—should be held without 
delay. It was then that France took the 
alarm. People began to ask each other 
whether England could possibly entertain 
an intention of cutting a second Canal in 
flagrant disregard of the rights of mono- 
poly acquired by M. de Lesseps. Such an 
enterprise, they declared, if undertaken in 
France would be received with unanimous 
condemnation. “Le canal de Suez,” says 
a leading Paris journal, “est l'ceuvre la 
plus populaire qui ait été faite par des 
Francais. La compromettre, la depouiller 
de ses droits, lui susciter brutalement, au 
mépris des contrats, une concurrence, ce 
serait vouloir raviver la hatne séculaire qui 
existait autrefois entre le peuple francais 
et le peuple anglais, et qui, pour le plus 
grand bien de la civilization, est éteinte 
depuis trois quarts de sitcle. Nous ne 
craignons pas de dire que Ice jour od une 
semblable iniquité serait consommée; la 
vieille antipathie, Ihostilité permanente 
renaitrait entre les deux pays. La France 
considérerait le creusement d'un second 
canal atravers!’isthme comme une spoliation 
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et un sanglant outrage.” This is strong lan- 
guage, peculiarly strong when one reflects 
that it is used in support of a monopoly 
which has begun to show that indifference for 
public convenience so characteristic of all 
monopolies. Nevertheless, France has 
justice on her side, and we imagine that the 
claims of expediency must become very im- 
perative before that fact is forgotten. One 
good the agitation has already done. It 
has roused the French to perceive that the 
canal is an affair in which England's in- 
terest is too keen to be reconciled to any 
mismanagement or failure to keep the 
facilities of the -water-way proportionate to 
the ever increasing demands of trade. 
Already French writers are urging the 
necessity of undertaking something very 
different from the improvements contem- 
plated by the Directors when they recently 
voted thirty million francs to enlarge the 
Canal. Another Canal, cut by the side of 
the first and communicating with it here 
and there, is what is wanted, they say. 
Were such a work accomplished there 
would be two routes, one for ships going 
and one for ships returning, and we should 
hear no more of inconveniences and delays 
caused by vessels meeting at narrow 
places. Whether the Company will see 
the thing in that light is another question. 
The present Canal cost twenty millions 
sterling, and labour is very much dearer in 
Egypt to-day than it was in 1858. English- 
men, however, will certainly not be content 
with anything less than a second Canal, 
and until they see it fairly begun, they will 
go on agitating, and getting more and 
more reconciled to the idea of that sanglant 
outrage which has so shocked French 
capitalists. 








SOME AMERICAN IDEAS OF IN- 
TERNATIONAL MORALITY. 


—_>——- 

| habe D, having begun to appreciate 

the impossibility of grappling with 
murderous conspiracies fomented and sup- 
ported in a distant country, which provides 
not only funds for the hire of professional 
assassins but also a refuge for them after the 
perpetration of their crimes, began lately to 
think that since the people of that country 
are of her own kith and kin, speak her 
own language, and profess the same codes 
of morality as herself, she might reasonably 
ask them to assist her in asserting the 
laws which they and she alike recognize as 
binding upon all human beings. She was 
encouraged in the notion by observing that 
the expressed opinion of the public to 
whom she desired to appeal was toler- 
ably unanimous in sympathizing with her 
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troubles and condemning dynamite and 
the dagger as instruments of political 
discussion. There was, however, a slight 
difficulty in formulating the appeal. Ame- 
rica might fairly be asked to deliver up to 
English justice ruffians whose crimes had 
been perpetrated on English territory 
and who employed the United States 
as a place of concealment. But this would 
have been less than half the battle. For 
there is another and a much more numer- 
ous class of ruffians, who not only con- 
ceive and arrange, but also carry out, 
their bloodthirsty schemes against Great 
Britain without leaving American territory 
at all. These gentlemen are the real back- 
bone of the trouble, but how are they to 
be reached? The American laws do not 
contain any provisions making it a cri- 
minal offence for -American citizens to 
plot the murder of British officials or the 
destruction of British buildings, and since 
there are living on American soil nearly 
two millions of born subjects of the QUEEN 
“animated by the deadliest hatred of 
her Government,” and justiciable only in 
American Courts, it is plain that extradi- 
tion, however elastic in theory and appli- 
cation, must fail to meet the dilemma. 
Under these circumstances it has occurred 
to some Englishmen that the British Go- 
vernment might reasonably ask the Ame- 
rican to accept “a treaty binding both 
parties to make conspiracy to murder, or 
to destroy property, beyond their own 
confines, a penal offence punishable on 
conviction before the usual Courts created 
to try criminal offences. The Minister of 
each State would then collect his evidence 
and produce his witnesses like any private 
prosecutor; there would be no question of 
extradition even raised, and no one could 
presume to doubt the justice of the court. 
Each State would try offenders on its own 
soil, through its own judges.” 

Observing how immensely the facilities 
of international communication have in- 
creased of late years,—increased to such 
an extent that for all practical purposes 
Europe and America are as one country,— 
it seems a logical consequence that some 
similar extension ought to be given to 
international facilities of government. 
There was atime when Russian refugees 
living in London were virtually incapable 
of seriously disturbing social peace in 
Russia. But this is no longer the case. 
Physical science has enabled rascality to 
be largely independent of time and space, 
but the science of international juris- 
prudence remains pretty much whcre it 
was before the days of steamers, tele- 
graphs, railways, and nitro-glycerine. Eng- 
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land's latest idea is, therefore, neither un- 
reasonable nor illogical. 

But American opinion—or at any rate 
an influential section of American opi- 
nion—has not failed to detect the fallacy 
of England's arguments. We are reminded, 
in the first place, of the extreme sensitive- 
ness which Englishmen have always shown 
about altering their own municipal law for 
the purpose of obliging a foreign country. 
They must expect to reap as they have 
sown. In other words, they must be pre- 
pared to admit the principles of justice in 
their own case before they attempt to 
practice them towards others. The un- 
sympathetic attitude they have displayed 
towards their neighbours vitiates any claim 
they might otherwise possess on their 
neighbours’ sympathy. This fashion of 
reasoning silences remonstrance. It is 
quite right that if England has behaved 
badly in the past, other nations should fol- 
low her example in the present. 

Another grave objection to the proposed 
scheme is that “there would be no recipro- 
city about it. It would be entered into 
solely for English benefit.” This argu- 
ment at once removes all the romantic 
elements which might otherwise obscure 
the proposition. Shallow-minded persons 
might suppose that if A asks his neigh- 
bour Bto restrain one of B’s sons from 
throwing dynamite bombs into A’s sitting 
room, B would not be quite justified in 
withholding his consent simply on the 
grounds that A is not immediately in a 
position to do him, B, a similar favour. 
The obvious way to meet this difficulty is 
that some patriotic Englishmen should 
concoct a plot against the lives of half a 
dozen leading American officials. The 
required reciprocity of advantage would 
then be established. 

Further, we are told that “no American, 
in his wildest dreams, foresees the possi- 
bility of the United States having to ask 
for the assistance of foreign governments 
in protecting itself against plots to murder 
its public men, or blow up its buildings, 
concocted on foreign soil, by a large number 
of exiled citizens. A state of things some- 
what like this arose, it is true, during the 
late war, but arose during a war, and the 
cause of the war has absolutely disap- 
peared. Let the galled jade wince, there- 
fore, would be the answer which would 
occur toa great many Americans when any 
such treaty was asked for.” Twenty-five 
years ago a similar possibility would 
scarcely have presented itself to any 
Englishman in his wildest dreams, but that 
of course, does not prove much. Any- 
thing might have been anticipated in the 
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case of a Government so incompetent and 
tyrannical as that of Great Britain. 
the Government of the United States 
is in question, there need be no ap- 
prehension whatsoever of social 
plexities. 
Irish trouble is not simply a result of 
Irish perversity. 
that cause is long-continued English mis- 
government.” 
be earnestly seeking a remedy for Ireland’s 
legitimate grievances. 
others of his school have applied them- 
selves to the task with an amount of resolu- 
tion and industry which several of their 
countrymen and many foreigners find very 
admirable. 
ican assistance because the evil was be- 
gotten by their ancestors’ errors. America 
will codperate with those who seek to 


When 
per- 
Everybody knows that the 
“It has a cause, and 
Great Britain professes to 


GLADSTONE and 


But they cannot claim Amer- 


avenge and accentuate the wrong, but not 
with those who labour to redress it. 
We wonder whether this is in any respect 


an honest expression of American opinion 
on the Irish question, 
the interpretation of that opinion given by 
the New York Nation, which is one of the 
best and most moderate of Ameircan 
journals. 


It is at all events 








BRITISH CONSULAR TRADE REPORT |ye2t 


FOR NAGASAKI FOR 1883. 
———_—_—_. 
Barttsn Coxsucate, 
Nagasaki, May 12th, 1883. 
S1n,—I have the honour to report upon the 
trade and shipping of Nagasaki durin 


pi tkbes ; 
3.-—T reasure imported and exported. 
4.—Duties collected. 

5.—Foreign shipping entered and cleared. 

6.—Japanese shipping entered and cleared. 

7-—Foreign Residents and Firms. 
8.—Imports from Corea. 

9.—Exports to Corea. 

10.—Shipping of Port of Kuchinotsu. 

These Returns show, as compared with those 
of the previous year, an increase in the Shipping 
Of 44,000 tons, and an increase in the total 
trade of over $1,100,000. Under two out of 
the three leading heads of Imports, Exports, and 
Shipping, the figures for 1882 are the highest 
ever recorded in the history of the port. Under 
all three there has been an increase, but the 
rebound in imports from the low figures touched 
in 1881 has not been so marked as are the rapid 
upward movement in the case of exports and 
the steady increase in the shipping. As regards 
shipping, British tonnage more than maintains 
the high figures it reached the year before, while 
as regards trade there was been a falling off in 


British imports of close upon 50 per cent. The 


increase in the shipping is under the German 


ig the year 
1882, as tabulated in the following Returns :— 
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worthlessness of Manchester clayed cottons is 
now being found out by the consumer, and the 
people in this neighbourhood are fast going 
back to their old practice of spinning this class 
of fabric for themselves. The increase in the 
number of hand-looms in the houses is very 
noticeable ; and the jump in the import of raw 
Cotton tells the same tale. In 1880 the import 
of raw cotton was well under two thousand 
piculs ; in 1881 it was under 3,000 piculs ; last 
year it was close upon 8,000 piculs; that is 
to say, it more than quadrupled itself in the 
last two years. Another corroborative fact is 
that in the shirtings which are not susceptible 
of manipulation with clay and sizing, namely 
in white and dyed shirtings, there has been no 
falling off, but an increase. 

Corrox Drirs have continued steady in 
quantity at much better prices than before ; but 
nearly all other stuffs show a mere fraction of the 
demand of the previous year. Thus Lawns have 
fallen to less than one-half, Turkey Reds to less 
than one-third, and Cotton yar to one-fourth, 
while T.-cloths have nearly disappeared al- 


r. 
Woorrex Maxuractvres show a still more 
startling diminution. The bulk of imports under 
this heading in 1881 consisted of Mousseline de 
Laine and Lastings ; but the stock was evidently 
m excess of requirements and has not yet been 
worked off; not so much as a single yard of 
either fabric having been imported last year. 
The Woollen imports in 1881 amounted in 
value to over $37,000 ; last year they fell to one- 
eighth of that sum. 
Of Mixed Cotton .and Woollen stuffs only 
and Italian cloth were imported ; 
and that only to the extent of $2,758 or 
about one-fourth the quantities of the previous 


As regards metals the demand for pig iron 
remained steady at about 6,000 piculs, but of 
iron manufactured the import was only about 
12,000 piculs, or less than half that of the previ- 
ous he total import of metals was 
$72,000 ; just half of what it was in 1881. 
Turning from the above distinctively British 
imports to the two wider classes of miscellaneous 
Western and Miscellaneous Eastern, things show 
a somewhat brighter aspect. The Western im- 
ports show an increase of $100,000 ; the Eastern 
imports an increase of double that amount. But 
as regards the former, the improvement is due to 
the single item of Kerosene, all American, of 
course, of which there were about 2,250,000 
gallons imported valued at over $250,000 being 
nearly quadruple the import of 1881. Nearly 
all the commodities in this category show a 
slight falling off. It is not till we come to the 
final division of Miscellancous Eastern produce 
that the import trade of N i shows a 
genuine improvement; and this trade is entirely 
in the hands of the Chinese. The commodity 
which figures for the largest increase is raw 
Cotton, quantity 7,958 piculs, value $128,472, 
being about treble the import of the preceding 
year. In sugar there has been an advance from 
28,000 piculs, value $190,000 in 1881, to 45,000 
Piculs, value $265,000. In Peas and Beans 
and Oil Cake or isan cabe there has been an 


advance from $42,000 in 1881 to $104,000 last 
year. I beg to append a comparative table of 
leading imports for the last five years :— 





and Russian flags, the increase in the trade is | cotton 


almost wholly due to the Chinese. 
IMPORTS. 

Grry Suiatincs show a falling off over 
g0,c0o yards or about 30 per cent., and it is 
to be feared that the trade in this once flourish- 
ing staple will continue to decrease; for the 
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comparative table of exports for the last five years 


EXPORTS. classified under the the usual heads :-— 


The leading feature of last year's war 
trade was the great expansion in rice. In 
1881 there were 64,358 piculs exported, valued 











ments to the ports of say, Shanghai, Chefoo, and 
Tientsin. 

Pro ao account sales of 1 Ton of Taka- 
shima Lump coal at Shanghi ex sailing ship. 











i of Takashima 
ooo. In 1882 these figures were more 8 8 $ $e | Price per ton 

fe nena’, being 292,325 piculs, value etl Seen cesar tae Lump Coal ex Godown = Tis. 4.25 
$768,900. A portion of this went to Australia, 06,174] 094se | 93451] 98,807 i . ae i 

but the bulk of it went to Hamburg in German 43438 | 456.009 susan senses ha per ton by sai ing ship fi sales 

pasevgr rer esr epi ‘aga ira rags | clad osecms agetes | Discharging oc 06.00 
se Higo ri lain, one of the most fertile in ies ag | ast) 134863 708.9% Pinot Bek, Saaivedevetedeetesesveece 0.22.00 

apan, the trade in this Cereal is likely to attain ssrkis 420,850} 426,041 | 968,893 | Marine Insurance ..........0+0-000 0.01.40 

still larger dimensions and _ eagcihinnlgered beaueci lesen isi weee Lita - 

of greater cy. P - - ~ aie aul 59-40 

crease in Camphor shows no abatement as yet;} Comparing the total imports with = 

bat as the manufactare of this article entails the | exports for the last four years, there is apparent iu ia a pes 

destruction of the tree—which is by no means of|@ growing disparity in favour of the latter, whe- Wharfage aR Tls. 0.01.00 

id indefinite expansion in the| ther the trade be falling or rising, and this} Landing and storing for one 
export of the drug can hardly be counted on.| tendency is likely to increase with the steady} = month ..............000 s. 0.90.00 
the other staples, tea and vegetable-wax show | development of the resources of the district which hoa Insurance ..........0.00 Ks seed 

a slight improvement, bat are still only about| has now definitely begun. Commission at 3j ojo... Ts. 010.6 

half of what they were six The oF La Lig 18s. | Miscellaneous charges ...... Els. 0.04.25 Tis. 1,73.05 
N teas have always borne a reputation for} tmports.......... 1,722,433 1,299,792 1,001,823 1,166,716 ee 
inferiority, but this is almost entirely due to the vesessssse 20095797 2, 7 243794723 343132390 . 2.51.95 















































careless way in which it is prepared, not to the 
intrinsic demerit of the leaf. The worst qualities of 
it, known as bancha and tea-dust, are sent in the 
early spring to Tien-tsin, where they compete 
with the inferior grades of Hankow and other 
home grown teas. The best brands of Nagasaki 
teas go exclusively to Canada, where cheapness 
regarded than vag talaga etna fable 

Lapa an eae le are rg Coat.—This firmness and elasticity in the 


ict.| export trade is due in the first instance to the 
Takashima coal, which has now been proved 
to be the best steam coal produced in Asia. It 
appears, from assays made for the British Ad- 
miralty at the Royal School of Mines, that the 
heating power of Takashima coal is fully seven 
percent. greater than Australian coal and more than 
eight per cent. greater than Chinese coal ; that it 
contains only one-fifth the proportion of the dele- 
terious and corrosive element, sulphur, contained 
in the two latter; and that the quantity of use- 
less matter, ash and water, is less by half, and 
not only is it better than Australian and Chinese 
coals, it is the best of all Japanese coals, as has 
been shown by comparison with those of the 
four other coal-mines in this district, Amakusa, 
Karatsu, Koyaki, and Miike. As compared, for 
instance with Karatsu, it contains only four per 
cent. of ash, whereas Karatsu contains nearly 
eleven per cent.; it has only one per cent. of 
sulphur as against two per cent. in tsu, and 
it yields fifty-seven and a half per cent. of coke 
as against fifty-two per cent. yielded by Karatsu. 
It should be stated, however, that with all these 
comparative disadvantages, Karatsu is reported 
asa good steam coal ; and possibly it may have 
had less than justice done to it in the assays, 


34732,230 3,598,259 3,373,545 4,480,106 


It will thus be seen that the most prominent 
feature in last year's trade was the unpre- 
cedentedly rapid expansion of exports. In pre- 
vious years, speaking roughly, the proportion of 
exports to impcerts seldom was so high as 
double ; in 1882 it rose to very close upon 


detected. Hitherto the growers here have paid 
very little attention to manipulation and firing, 
regarding the shrub as of quite secondary im- 
portance to be looked after in intervals of leisure 
from other farm-work. But there are signs of a 
gtowing conviction that more can be made ont 
of the leaf by better methods of preparation, 
and, in no long time there is certain to 
be a rise in the quality and value of this staple. 
In tobacco there isan apparent falling off ; but 
that is not due to any diminution in the 
quantity grown. A considerable portion of 
last year’s stock was sent to Kobe and will 
swell the export figures of that port. The 
remainder was held in hand till this spring in 
the expectation of higher prices. Porcelain and 
—— remain steady at about $30,000 a year. 

trade in the f ing staples is mainly 
in foreigners’ hands. Chinese have the 
market to themselves in “dried fish.” Under 
this somewhat misleading name, the two prinici- 
pal commodities are dried octopus or cuttle-fish 
and dried molluscs or shell-fish. Last year the 
export of these viands to China amounted to 
$594,000, being over $200,000 in excess of the 
preceding year; while in the delicacies of sharks’ 
fins and mushrooms there was a slight falling 
off. In sundries, the leading item is Planks and 
Timber of which $154,000 worth were exported, 
being an increase of over 50 per cent. on the 
r, inhale nie Nearly all this wood went to 
ina—the planks to Shanghai to be used in 


The Takashima and Miike mines are worked 
with machinery upon foreign methods ; the other 
three by the primitive Japanese method of adits. 
The latter is, of course, the more e 
The following is a statement of the output of the 
Takashima Mines during 1882, showing the 
disposal and value of the coal :— 


building and the manufacture of tea-chests ; the rors Tons. 
timber and logs went to Tien-tsin for use in the eat Tae meee nohomeee | 353,677 
Kai-ping coal mines. Stock remaining from 1881000 16,136 

But the leading export is, as heretofore, the "969,803 
coal from the Takashima mine. Including the | of which 


quantity supplied to foreign steamers on which 
no duty is ed, the quantity exported last 
ial 319,588 tons, valued at $1,150,846, 


63,019 tons were exported by Colliery, valued , 

849,695 wes were wd Naud cad Taka-> $45,052 
ii consumed $606, 

Machinery, valued ate... by st 


owing to its being very inconstant in quality. | Godown 


xpensive. 


Ts. 2.51.95 to 73 0/0 = $3.46 net per ton. 
Pro forma account sales of 1 ton of Taka- 
shima Lump Coal at Chefoo. 


Price per ton of Takashima 
on board 


CHARGES. 


Lump Coal (free 
ship) ............+.. 





Re shipping Heieesee Tis.0.50.00 
Coolie hire on board Tls.0.05.00 
Fire Insurance 0.03.00 


Commission 3 o/e 
Miscellaneous c! 





Net $4.12 per ton; but it is never 


possible to 
sell one cargo in one month. It generally takes 
three or four months to sell a cargo of say seven 
or eight hundred tons. 


Pro forma account sales of 1 Ton of Taka- 


shima Lump coal at Tientsin. 
Price per ton of Takashima 
Lunp coal ex Godown Tis. 6.00 


Freight per ton by 
sailing shi 

Export duty 0.22 

Marine Insurance... 0.03 


$4.00 at 700/e=TIs. 2.80.00 





duty 





Tis. 2.70 

Tis. 2.70 at 70 o/o = $3.86 per ton net. 

4V.B.—At Tientsin coals are very slow of sale, 
and it is probable that three months charges 
would be incurred instead of one month as 
charged. 

The above figures are authentic and may be 
confidently relied on. 

The total out-put of the Government mine at 
Miike in 1882 was 165,717 tons valued at 
$540,870. Nearly 4 of this total or 50,735 tons, 
was sold at the mine; 1 1,429 tons, were sent to 


under $4 per ton. For steame $7,089 tons were remaining in Stock on ist Shimabara for shipment; nearly the whole of 

hay sas Ler ‘oaks: value Guisgos: January, 1883, valued at ............. } $160,728 | the remainder, or 101,698 tons, were sent to 

das Gacaiy exported to Shanghai and cloce ner | 69.805 tons Value Mex. ............... §p1a458|] KUchinotsu, thence was shipped to Shanghai 
for sale was 135,508 tons, value $434,946.) As showing correctly the charges connected 90,336 tons ; 8,280 tons were sold at Renee 
bye ages ence an sniping about 30,000 tons with the export trade in this coal, it may be useful | *¥.2.—Charterers of sailing chips have the 
export year before. I append alif I append pro forma account sales of ship- Freight would wok probably excecd Beonn ee ane gthat coal 
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only 732 tons were sent to Nagasaki, where 402 
tons were sold for about $5.80 per ton. The 
Port derives no benefit from the proximity of this 
mine. The out-put of the other three mines 
above named was inconsiderable. There was 
only one cargo, of less than goo tons, shipped 
from Karats in a chartered foreign steamer 
during the year. 

Foretcy Suireixc.—In 1881 the British ton- 
nage showed an increase on the preceding year 
of over 40,000 tons; in 1882 the increase over 
1881 was only 2,269 tons; the check in its 
expansion being due to the competition of ships 
under the German flag. The German tonnage 
more than trebled itself in the course of the 
year, rising from 24 ships 11,276 tons in 1881, 
to 68 ships 38,460 tons in 1882. The Russian 
tonnage, too, more than doubled itself in the 
same time. In 1881 it was 9 ships entered, 
10,752 tons; in 1882 it was 29 ships entered, 
24,410 tons. American shipping at over 8,000 
tons, and Danish at over 3,000 tons, remained 
nearly stationary. The flag of France, too, was 
represented during the year to the extent of 
1,288 tons ; that is very nearly equal to the ton- 
nage of Sweden. 

I subjoin the shipping figures for the last five 
years, both general and British :— 

Forzicn Sxiprixa, 





Exrzago. 1978. 1879. 1880, 3061. 1083. 
Ships........ 274 252 282 333 38: 
Tons......... 182,477 1§9,108 199,809 222,516 266,11 
of which was 

Baitisn. 

Esrengp. 1878, 187 1840, 1881. 1883. 
Ships........ 165 161 216 280 261 
Tons......... 114,823 105,563 146,042 186,728 188,997 


APANESE Suippinc.—There has been a slight 
falling. off in the tonnage of Japanese owned 
ships of foreign build, amounting to less than 
9,000 tons, and most of this decrease was in the 
Mitsu Bishi mail ships plying between the three 
principal Japanese ports and Shanghai. In the 
general shipping exclusive of that line the de- 
Crease amounts only to 1,685 tons, whilst there 
has been an increase of 85 in the number of 
ships. This fact indicates that the little Japa- 
nese coasting steamers are waxing in number ; 


and were it not for the dearth of capital amongst I 


the people the native junk would soon disap- 
pear. It will be observed that there are two 
lines of Mitsu Bishi steamers playing between 
this port and Corea. The terminus of the first 
of the two is Vladivostock, and the communi- 
cation is regular once a month each way, eid 
the ports of Pu-san and W6n-san. The steamers 
of the other line ply irregularly between the 
same two ports and here, touching at the Goto 
Islands and Tsushima. 

Trave with Corra.—The expansive tendency 
of the Corean trade observable in the returns of 
the three preceding years was not less marked 
in 1882, notwithstanding the political perturba- 
tions that occurred, and the uncertainty which 
still prevails respecting the settlement of that 


country’s international relations. 
Imports txtTo NaGasant From Corea. 
Aaricres. 1879. 3880. 1881. 2883. 

Rice:. s.cc53 ccsssesceses 74,050 78,305 40.327 1,318 
RBéche-de-mer ...... 13,386 9,007 27,216 76,113 
Peas aud Beans ... 9449 6.055 4,073 29.474 
Hides .ccscceccctecss - 6,854 23.404 52,732 
Bones ..............00 4418 3.303 3.035 7,335 
Ginseng............... 1,510 2,727 21,622 59,352 
Gold Bullion ......... _ —_ — 152,694 
Gold Dust............ _ — 53.870 59,618 
Miscellaneous ...... 11,545 21,003 $1.727 75,016 














Total Imports... $114.353 127,254 225.325 sae 2 Stee 


Add Exports ... $309,730 137,607 120,891 085 


Total Trade...... $424,0SS 264,851 352,216 578,737 


The Customs Return of Exports to Corea 
may be taken as an approximately correct state- 
ment of that portion of the exports which con- 
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sisted of articles of Japanese production ; but it 
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Misceccaneous (\Westerx)—Total value, 































gives no indication whatever of the extent of the $490,382. 
export trade in goods of foreign origin; inas- oo and Cables. zehee 
much as such goods are not entered at the | ClOcks......---.---+.-5 oe 
Custom House at all, but are transhipped afloat ; 445 heat 
otherwise import duty would be charged on 
them. Considering the interest taken in the 3,222 13,683 
promotion of the Corean trade by the Japanese 240 3.226 
Government, the continuance of the obstructions 2 1,433 
to its development by the existing Customs ar- 
rangements here is not a little surprising. No 264 11,826 
rebate of import duty is granted on goods re- ‘4 a 
exported to Corea, and the charges for storage 1,973 pe 
in the bonded warehouses are simply prohibitive. 1,035 
In 1881 the grey shirtings and lawns exported | H 428 2,433 
from here to Coa represented a value of about 36 2,647 
$600,000. In 1882 the amount was still larger. 1,128 
But owing to the want of a drawback system no 5152 
notice of this is taken in the Custom House 1744 
Returns. ions 
Docx.—Last year 25 vessels were docked, the 
§ross tonnage of which amounted to 31,900 tons. 16,537 
At the same Government establishment two 9,080 
sailing vessels were built and launched, each 1,485 
of 300 tons. The steamer Kosuge Maru Oi 6,501 
1,230 tons, which has been on the stocks for the aso 
last five or six years was launched and completed. spt 
Her engines, which were also built here, are 950 654 4,624 
indicated or 175 nominal horse-power. 
I have the honour to be, 1.442 
Sir, pt 
Your most obedient, humble Servant, 6, 
(Signed) J.C. HALL, S = 
Acting Consul. i 
Sim Hargv S. Parges, K.C.B., G.C_M.G., 4.689 
&., &., &c. 47.478 
/—RETURN OF THEIMPORTTRADEOF}, = —— ___ Total......... $ 490,382 
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among a new people the principles of our 
legislation. We speak of Mr. Boissonade, who 
in Japan collaborates in the preparation of 
codes imitated from ours. Many disuaded him 
at the commencement from undertaking this task. 
He only consulted the generosity of his nature. 
Uniting to a sincere patriotism a still more exten- 
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of a single race. Endowed with intelligence, | 


a newspaper appearing in Yokohama published 


open to progress, he is kept by-practical sense; an cxposition of the penal legislation which it 


from utopias and chimeras. Without any appear- 
ance of physical strength, he is sustained, in his 
incessant application to work, by intense zeal 
and ardour and the prospect of attaining a lofty 
object. He has now been living for six years at a 
distance from his colleagues, almost alone, only 
receiving rare news of his family, having been 
compelled to acclimate himsclf to a different 
sky to ours, to change his habits of life, to create 
for himself the means of communication with a 
ple whose language he knows not, to make 
imself appreciated and known, to conquer 
confidence. He has contrived to be not only the 
beloved professor, listened to by some young men 
favorable to novelties, but, yet more, the valued 
and accredited counsellor of functionaries and 
Government. His advice has been asked even 
outside of the circle of legislative reforms for 
which he was engaged. The ascendancy that 
he has deserved to gain is exerted for the profit 
of France, whose civilizing ideas and generous 
tendencies he represents. The less Frenchmen 
are inclined to follow such an example and to 
leave their lovely country, the advantages of a 
polite society, adorned and embellished by arts 
and letters, the more we must applaud the cc urage 
of those who submit to absence and separation 
from the national hearth, in order to carry afar 
its beneficent heat. With our principles is 
communicated the taste for the productions of 
our literature and industry ; and our commerce 
will reap the harvest of the seed cast by hardy 
pioneers and valiant apostles of justice upon a 
soil full of vigour. 

The time passed since the arrival of Mr. 
Boissonade in Japan has not been lost. The 
newspapers have already informed us that at his 
reiterated instance interrogatory torture has been 
suppressed. We remember having read in the 
Journal des Débats some \ines emanating from 
a publicist who, without personal acquaintance- 
ship with our colleague, expressed his pride that 
the French name should be connected, in the 
gratitude of the Japanese people, with such 
immense progress toward a more humane justice. 

We have since received the text of a draft of 
the Penal Code presented to the Senate in 1877, 
and the text of a draft of a Code of Criminal 
Instruction presented two years later. These 
drafts are, not the personal and isolated work of 
Mr. Boissonade, but the result of the delibera- 
tions of a Commission composed of high Japa- 
nese functionaries, with whom our compatriot 
was associated. Our colleague has done better 
than draft a code imitated from ours: he has 
inspired, developed, confirmed, in the minds of 
the most notable members of the Japanese 
Government, the conviction of the superiority of 
our laws, and the will to conform reforms to 
their teaching. Only on this condition can a 
durable success be hoped for. All this proves 
that in the bosom of the Commission discussion 
has been serious and profound : that upon many 
points the draft expresses the opinion of the 
minority. According to an excellent device, the 
opinion of the minority was expounded in a 
precise formula, and the Senate took the trouble 
to choose between two schemes slowly worked 


out. 

We will only deal here with the Penal Code. 
We desire, most of all, to signalise its existence, 
to expound its general bearing, and to excite 
among Criminalists a curiosity to know it, a 
desire to subject it to study in detail. 

This Code may be considered under several 
aspects. It may be compared with the previous 
law that it is destined to replace: it may be 
compared with the most perfected laws which 
rule the Occident on the same subject. About 
the time when this reform was being worked out, 


Go 


erroneously supposed to be still in operation in 
Japan. The picture was sombre, and showed 
the image of a barbarism which exhibited a 
striking contrast to the equity and mildness of 
the new system. According to the assertions 
of this paper, whose editors, chiefly versed 
in financial matters, have been deceived in 
judicial subjects, the penalties actually in- 
flicted are atrocious: the doom of death is ex- 
tended, inflicted with refinements of cruelty: 
for decapitation are sometimes substituted fire, 
crvcifixion, sawing asunder. In this last case 
the witnesses or passers-by have to take part in 
the execation: each one is compelled to co- 
6perate in achieving a death, slow to arrive and 
preceded by horrible sufferings. A hideous 
exhibition is prolonged after life is extinct. 
Accusations are narrow and special. Punish- 
ment varies according to the social rank of the 
accused. A material analogy established between 
crime and sentence, reminds one of the /ex 
talionis—the incendiary is doomed to be burned 
to death. One feature may serve to characterize 
the amount of liberty guaranteed. Only two 
religious cults are allowed : change of profession 
is subordinated to Government authorisation: 
even the secret practice of any other religion is 
a crime. : 

If from this spectacle of barbarism the mind 
returns to the proposed Code, the difference is 
so great that one is terrified at the depth of the 
abyss which separates them. 

Henceforth no torture will be added to 
privation of life. The execution of the death 
penalty will take place in the interior of the 
prison without that publicity which with as gives 
rise to so many scandals and demoralizes the 
spectators. The provisions made are general: 

ey take no account of the previous condition, 
of the hereditary nobility of the culprit, unless 
so fer as the position which he occupies may 
be held to be an aggravation of his offence. 
Repression will be in proportion only to the 
culpability of the actions committed. Liberty 
of faith shall obtain: propaganda shall be 
premitted. Desertion of the belief handed down 
by one’s ancestors shall no longer be held to be 
criminal. The only dced punishatle in this 
connection shall be disturbance offered to the 
exercise of a recognized religion. 

The opposition between the system which, 
according to the Echo du Fapon, is to be 
abrogated and the law which will succeed it, is 
so marked, that one is forced to ask if ever such 
another example has been afforded of an abrupt 
passage from barbarism to civilization. 

Any uneasiness to which this state of things 
may give rise as regards the success of the reform 
may be calmed. The Echo du Fapon is in 
error: it has awakened the recollection of old 
customs and has not been informed of the 
notable changes already accomplished. We 
have received, on this head, from a Japanese, 
as enlightened as he is judicious, A//aché 
to the Legation of his country in France, 
some information which inspires us with full 
confidence, and which we deem it useful to 
summarize.* 

The Penal Code, from which the Echo du 
Japon has published some extracts, goes back 
to the cighteenth century. It dates from an 
epoch wherein a puissant feudalism had suc- 
ceeded in reducing almost to naught the 
authority of the Emperor; and the actual Go- 
vernment was exercised by a military chicf, the 
Shogun, whose rule was hereditary in a house 

(1) We thank Mr. Hirayama for the kindness with which he 
placed himself at our it pape and we must say that, if bis 
explanations are of a kind to inspire ia the success of the 
reforms undertaken, the know! of his character and of his 


vivid and clear intelligence present a favorable a y 
of the future of a people which seads such representatives a! 
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invested with a preponderating influence among 
the noble familics of the Empire. 

This political system ceased in 1868: feu- 
dality was overthrown : the Shogunate was sup- 
pressed : the Emperor recovered his real power, 
and controls the Government with Ministers as 
his Agents and a Senate for his Council. This 
political transformation of power réacted almost 
immediately upon penal legislation. From the 
year 1868 the Emperor abolished the most cruel 
penaltics, such as sawing asunder, burning, 
public exposure, branding. He retained, pro- 
visionally, crucifixion, but only in the case of a 
servant murdering his master. He ordered the 
compilation of a New Code, which was pro- 
mulgated on the gth of February, 1871. is 
Code, inspired principally by very ancient 
Japanese and Chinese Codes, swiftly wrought a 
notable alleviation. The penalties used to be* 
five in number :—Death (by decapitation or 
strangulation), transportation, penal servitude, 
the bamboo, and the whip. 

In the case of the shizoku, or members of the 
lower nobility, these punishments were replaced 
as follows :—Death, by voluntary disembowel- 
ment: penal servitude, the bamboo, and the 
whip were replaced by detention, and more or 
less erolonged loss of liberty. 

But if the infractions committed by sksoks 
were of such a kind as to compromise their 
honor, the culprits were degraded and subjected 
to the penalties of common law. 

Prosecution and condemnation of high func- 
tionaries and kzwusokw, or members of the 
higher nobility, were subordinate to the preli- 
minary consent of the Emperor, 

This Code, remaining faithful to the tradi- 
tional customs of Japan, punished with extra 
severity offences committed by descendants 
upon their ancestors and by servants upon their 
masters. 

Greater frequency of relation with Euro 
brought fresh ameliorations. A revision of 
Penal Code was undertaken, and was achieved 
in 1873. 

The number of crimes involving the pain of 
death was considerably diminished. The pen- 
altics of transportation, penal servitude, bamboo 
and whip were replaced by one penalty—correc- 
tional labor on a scale from ten days to life. 
Disembowelment, which had not been once 
ordered since 1868, disappeared from the text 
of the penal laws. Ever since 1873 capital 
punishment has been inflicted within the prisons 
and not in public. 

In 1876 a law prescribed that convictions 
should be based on proofs other than the con- 
fession of the accused, and abolished the em- 
ployment of interrogatory torture. 

Let us add a word on the question of religion, 
the solution of which reveals with sufficient ex- 
— the extent of liberty possessed by a 

‘wo recognized cults—Shintoism and Budd- 
hism—exist in Japan. All the persons of the 
middie and upper classes belong to the one, as 
the common sorts do to the other. But they 
are very tolerant, often indifferent; are 
specially amenable to the influence of the moral 
philosophy of Confucius. 

Under the feudal system, when power was in 
the hands of the Shogunate, Christianity, par- 
ticularly Catholicism, was proscribed. The pro- 
hibition to teach it survived the political re- 
forms of 1868. The new Government at first 
attempted to make some thousands of native 
Christians, scttled in the neighborhood of Naga- 
saki, objure their faith. It dispersed them in 
groups throughout various provinces. But re- 
cognizing the futility of efforts to that end, 
the Emperor, by decree of the 14th of March, 


2 Aaterior w the Shoguaate and the feudal régime. 
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this point, assimilates, for example, under certain 
conditions, the crime attempted with the crime 
consummated : proclaims the same penatly for 
authors and accomplices. This simple and some- 
what Draconian proceeding omits all shades, 
which are not shades of kind, that can be deter- 
mined before hand. . 

To succeed in multiplying degrees of penality 
the draft makes a noteworthy distinction between 
major and minor confinement. The duration 
of a punishment is accepted as the supreme 
criterion of its severity. Other repressive pro- 
visions contribute to it; but a shorter penalty 
involving loss of liberty is never considered 
heavier than a longer one. Thus, minor con- 
finement lasts from six to ten years; major 
confinement from eleven to five; penal servitude 
from sixteen to twenty years. ‘his graduated 
scale permits the legislator the more easily to 
proportion repression to criminality, and to 
decide beforehand that in such or such aggra- 
vating or extenuating circumstances, the legal 
penalty may be increased or lowered by one or 
raiaces 6 degrees. This graduation of penalties is 
imitated from the Italian Code, but with greater 
servant and master, those between the culprit|simplicity, and a nearer approach to our own 
and the victim of the crime, will no longer be so | system.‘ . ; : 
generally as before a cause of aggravation of| From another point of view we find an im- 
penalty. They will only preserve that character | provement, consisting also in a better observed 
in such limited cases as those in which the/apportionment. “According to our law, a 
peoples of the West have admitted that the|correctional penalty is limited to five years, a 
Circumstance really increases the measure of|criminal penalty to twenty years. The leap is 
copay. Further, the sentiments of respect} abrupt; and, if one reckons years of flight and 

fidelity which the present Icgislation sup-| anxiety as chastisement, the contumacious per- 

poses and wishes to maintain in this matter, are}son condemned to six years of seclusion, is 
0 pare and natural that they could not in any | too harshly treated, comparatively with him who 
case hinder civilization in its flight. i 

We are not in a position to appreciate exactly 
whether all the proposed changes respond to a 
transformation already effected in the ideas and 
manners of the nation. We must not forget, 
however, that the social reform which is being 
accomplished in Japan has been desired, if not 
by the whole mass, at least by a considerable 
portion, of the population, and not by a sole 
chief in advance of his contemporaries : that the 
draft of the Penal Code has been pores not 
by foreign commissioners, but 
con’ to new principles of Government. In 
fine, the scholars who have come from that land 
to our schools in France have shown at once so 
sagacious an intelligence and so energetic a 
will, that the race appears to us to contain in 
itself precious resources of progress and deve- 
lopment. Let us hope that the future will 


1873, restored them to liberty, and permitted 
them to retum to their homes. Since then 
complete tolerance has obtained. Christian 
charches rear their heads in the middle of the 
capital of the Empire. Natives, converted by 
foreign missionaries, travel through the provinces 
to pro their new belicf. 

such is the social and religious situation where- 
from a reform, prepared and rendered easy by 
former progress, is being produced and worked 
out. The mind is reassured : gear gles 
again. One perceives changes and improve- 
ments ; one is no longer frightened by the sight 
of an insurmountable interval. 

The points on whith the new Code appears to 
wander from still prevailing manners are the 
following :—Rank continues to exist in Society, 
there are a Jow and a high nobility. Side by side 
with this social inequality, equality will reign in 
the penal law. Crime will imply to some extent, 
asa ce, destitution of any privilege 
belonging to nobility. Nobles and high func- 
tionaries can no longer be protected by an order 
of the Emperor from criminal prosecution. 
The relations of ancestor and descendant, 


The draft fixes the term of prescription at thirty 
years for the death penalty: twenty-five years 
for penal servitude for life, and descends thus 
gradually according to the gravity of the penalties. 
The innovation is felicitous and logical. 

Our law does not set up, a prioré, as extenuat- 
ing circumstance the fact that the culprit has 
denounced himself, or the fact that the culprit has 
made total or partial reparation for damage done 
byhim. Yet society has great interest in inciting 
to such acts by a promise of mitigation of sen- 
tence. Such acts are, further, indicative, if not 
of repentance, at least of a less obstinate per- 
versity. The draft which we are studying 
makes good this omission, and reduces the 
penalty by one or two degrees according to the 

s 


case. 
The highly important distinction between 


justify these favorable auguries. co-authors and simple accomplices, painfully 
It is evident, again, that the numerous sought for by jurisprudence, has been forgotten 
which our own legislation has traversed have |by our own legislators. It will pass very clearly 


been imposed us more by distrust of the 
unknown, and fear of compromising at- 
tempts, than by the necessity of marching step 
by step. A people, having before its eyes the 
results of past experience, can advance with 
great rapidity and resolution towards a correct 
dénoiment. 


and precisely into Japanese law, as it figures 
already in the Talia’ and Russian Codes.® 

_ Our principle of non-accumulation of penal- 
ties in case of repetition of crimes or delicts is 
os 3 in practice ; but it does not answer to 
pertect justice ; for it cannot be denied that 
criminality increases with the number of offences. 
The sip etd of commissioner-compilers have 
nage mselves on the side of our rule, which 
is of convenient application. The minority have 
elaborated another complicated system, accepting 
cumulation, but arranging a transition of life 


Pronounce upon a problem for the solution of 
which we do not possess all the elements. But 
we can draw with more certainty a parallel, that 
will be, let us believe, of some interest, between 
this draft and European law.3 

One feature appears to us to prevail in the 





(y. Italian Code ot 1859, Art. 52 ef soq., edited and translated 
by Nypele, p. 44. 


(s} A like provision already exists; and even in the synopsis 


establishment of penaltics : a greater number of 
of the old } ba red = 
“The penalty ie reduced by ome dagtes when the sender aivea 


oe in the scale of punishment than in our 
; himself up to Justice.” 


This is a consequence of the fact that the 
; ° ; 6) Italian Code of 1859, Art. 106. 
modern legislator, guided by science, measures | mained ia 185, Pasa iear Edted ned toneleng, yet 
with greater exactitude the different degrees of | PP., 648 and 08. In this respect there is occasion to ‘fear the 


teen resistance of opposite custom. P 1 
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penaltics, which cannot accumulate, to tem- 
porary penalties. _. 
Below sixteen years, in our law, no limit of 
age is set for the commencement of penal respon- 
sibility. The Japanese draft fixes twelve years, 
but it inflicts, cven below that age, ordinary or 
corrective imprisonment, dealing in the same 
way with minors of sixteen who have gained age 
without discernment. The word imprisonment, 
and the idea of privation of liberty with a view 
to repression which is attached to it, do not 
appear to us to accord with the end in view. It 
is a question of substituting education by So- 
ciety for education by the Family. Could one 
say of a child whose father places and 
keeps it in a house of instruction, that it is 
undergoing imprisonment? We regret also 
that, respecting the minor of sixteen who is 
held to have acted with discernment, the Court 
has not been invested with the power of following 
with penal imprisonment, which may be of short 
duration, those measures of guardianship and 
education which, in the case of one who has 
acted without discernment, nar beg prolonged for 
twenty years. It is strange that deprivation of 
liberty, inflicted for any reason on a minor who 
has acted without discernment, should be longer 
than that imposed upon one in whom acknow- 
ledged discernment implies a more accentuated 
culpability. The latter ought not to inspire 
society with less distrust than the former on the 
ground of a bad education. The reform that 
we indicate has not yet been accomplished in 
French law; but it has already impressed itself 
on the minds of men, and is impatiently 
awaited.? May Japan precede us in this salutary 
ath | 
We have not exhausted the subjects of in- 


teresting comparison. The period of preventive 
detention counts, in a measure, in the sentence 
passed. Provisional liberation of the convict 


who has undergone the greater part of his 
penalty prepares his return to complete freedom. 
Some provisions prove that the compilers were 


as fully concerned as they ought to have been 
with the special conditions of Japanese society, 


to the manners of which the new Code had to 
be adapted. 

The severe prohibition of the introduction, 
manufacture, and sale of opium: the importance 
attached to the prevention of piracy: criminal 
participation in suicide: insendiarism through 
carelessness magnified to a delict :—these offer 
peculiarities which transform an abstract concep- 
tion into a living work, and one seriously applic- 


able to a settled people. 
In sum, and with rare excepti when one 
Considers the provisions of this scheme ela- 


borated by a Commission of Lg ews resented 
with great chance of success before the Senate 
of their country, one fancies he is reading the 
textof a European legislation: one has, in a mea- 
sure, before one’s eyesone of those schemes which 
the most advanced science presents to the legis- 
lators of the Occident. One is pleased with the 
diffusion of light over the whole surface of the 
globe, and feels almost ashamed to speak of 
ameliorations which our own jurists have coun- 
selled, but our legislators have not yet taken the 
time to effect. 

At least we may claim as our glory the influ- 
ence exercised by one of our own people. His 
devotion, his indefatigable zeal, the confidence 
that he has inspired, are merits belonging to 
himself alone. But Mr. Boissonade recognizes 
that he is the representative and propagator of 
the ideas of his nation > and when he returms to 
us, our duty will be to recompense him for 
efforts courageously and nobly accomplished to 


(2) of the Commission of Iaqui appol 
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introduce and to found, among a people which | other high officials were found waiting to welceme} copics of the Treaty were produced, the one 
for its legislative reforms has directed towards|the Americans to the city. ‘Tea and cigars] written in English and the other in Chinese. The 
us its sympathetic regards, juridical institutions| were scrved, after which the journcy was;American copy bore the impress of the Great 
which area faithful reflex of our civilization and | resumed. From this place to the walls of the| Scal of the United States and the signature of His 
social conditions. city is about six miles, and the greater part| Excellency President Arthur. A clause in the 
of the distance is occupied by large straggling| Treaty referring to the coast carrying trade of 
villages, the streets of which were packed with} Korea, and which was indefinite, was discussed 
people who had flocked there to witness the}and scttled; the two copies were then signed, 
passage of the foreigners. The walls of the city | stamped with the official seals of the Ministers, and 
are of stone, high and massive; the gates are of/ exchanged. Champagne was then brought in, and 
iron, and guarded by detachments of soldiers. | all present drank the healths of the King of Korca 
Over each gate is a lofty double-roofed structure] and the President of the United States, proposed 
like the “‘ gateway of the Gods” which one sces in| respectively by Ministers Foote and Min-You-Mok. 
front of the larger temples in Japan. These gate-| The next day the American Minister, accom- 
houses are the most imposing structures which the| panied by his suite and the naval officers, all in 
writer saw in the city. Inside the gate the party | full dress, went to the Palace to be presented to the 
found itself in a wide level street, long and clean.| King. The party was received by several of the 
This street was so literally jammed with people| Korean Ministers in a well furnished reception- 
that a passage for the Minister and his party had| room some distance inside the outer gates of the 
to be forced by the military escort. Minister Foote, | Palace, where tea and cigars were served. Soon 
with his suite, and Commander Cotton, were taken|it was announced that the King was ready to 
to the residence of Mr. Von Mallendorf, which the] receive them, and the party, under the guidance of 
owner had kindly placed at their disposal, and the| the Ministers, soon arrived in a small court-yard, 
naval officers were quartered in a large yaménjat the back of which stood the reception-hall. 
near the new Palace, where clean, roomy quarters| This room was wholly open in front, looking upon 
were found all ready for their occupation. Mr.|the court-yard, and was approached by three 
Von Méllendorf speaks Chinese fluently, and was| flights of stone steps, one in the centre and one on 
sent over here by the Viceroy Li Hung-chang,| cach side. The King sat well back in the central 
who is said to take a a great interest in Korea, to] part of the room with an armed soldier standing on 
organize a Customs Service for the Korean Govern- each side of him and two eunuchs behind him. 
ment. The Koreans, being now very anxious to| When the party of foreigners appeared in the 
adopt foreign governmental institutions, find the] Court-yard His Majesty arose and remained stand- 
services of a well informed foreigner, like Mr. Von] ing throughout the ceremony. The Council of 
Mallendorf, invaluable; and he has made his posi-| Ministers entered and took up a position at the 
tion an important one. Aside from his official dutics| King’s right hand. Minister Foote then entered, 
as head of the Customs Department, he is special] ascending the steps to the left as the Korean 
adviser to the King, and sits as a member in the| Ministers had done, and was presented to His 
Council of Ministers. He wears native clothing, | Majesty. The members of Legation and the 
and dresses his hair and beard in natjve style, and| naval officers were then called in and presented 
no one who saw him would suspect that he was| individually by the American Minister, after which 
a foreigner. His Court dress is that of anobleman| they passed to the side of the hall opposite the 
of the second rank. Korean officials, on the left of the King. Through 
At 3 p.m. on the igth, Minister Foote and his| his interpreters, Minister Foote delivered a very 
party went to the Foreign Office to conclude the | short address to the King, expressing the satisfac- 
Treaty which has recently been made by the twojtion of his Government at the establishment of 
Governments. The Council of Ministers were all | friendly relations with Korea. The King thanked 
there in full Court dress. This dress consists of |him, and requested that his compliments be sent 
heavy robes of dark-green satin, reaching from the | to the President of the United States, after which 
neck to the feet, and loosely confined at the waist |the Americans took leave of His Majesty and 
by a heavy belt of joined pieces of jade, polished | withdrew. 
wood, or other materials, according to the rank of| The King is a young man, with a frank, 
the wearer. On the head is worn a round-topped| prepossessing face, slight of build, and smaller 
hat, with fan-shaped wings sticking out behind. | than most of his subjects. He wore a winged 
Their Excellencies, Minister Min-You-Mok, Pre-|cap very much like the caps of his Ministers; 
sident of the Council of Ministers, and Minister] his dress consisted of a single garment of bright 
Foote, sat at the head of the table in the large|red sifk, with long, flowing sleeves, reaching 
room where the Americans were received. The|to the floor; at the waist it was sccured by a belt 
members of the American Legation sat along|of crimson and gold. On each shoulder and on 
the right hand side of the table, with a row/the breast of his garment were lange dragons in 
of Korean officials behind them. Along the|heavy gold embroidery. The presentation of the 
opposite side of the table sat the other Korcan| Americans to him is noteworthy as being the first 
Ministers, and behind them the American naval] occasion that foreigners of Western nations have 
officers. The scene was solemn and impressive in| seen him. 
the extreme, and one which will not soon be for-| On the evening of May 20th a Staté banquct 
gotten by those who witnessed it. The rich robes|was given to the American guests at the Forciyn 
of the Korean noblemen, the plain biack of the} Office. The court-yard and building were brilli- 
American Legation, the glittering epaulettes and | antly illuminated; and the affair was quite magnifi- 
lace of the naval officers, added to the strange | cent; all, or ncarly all, the Korean Ministers were 
surroundings, combined to make a scene both] present. His Excellency Min-You-Mok sat at the 
novel and striking, the more so when it is con-|head of the table, with the American Minister 
sidered that the object of the assembly was toon his right and the Japanese Minister on his left. 
complete the destruction of a nation’s political] The Governor of the city of Soul sat at the other 
traditions. The two Ministers conversed through} end of the table, with Commander Cotton and 
the interpreters attached to the Amcrican Legation. | Secretary Scudder on his right and left. The first 
After the usual exchange of Compliments, two'toast of the evening was propuscd by Minister 






























































































THE AMERICAN MINISTER IN 


KOREA. 
—— 
(COMMUNICATED.) 

Gencral L. H. Foote, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States to 
the King of Korea, accompanied by Mrs. Foote 
and the members of his suite, arrived at Nagasaki 
on the evening of May 6th, per M.B.S.S. Genkai 
Maru. His suite consisted of Mr. C. L. Scudder, 
Secretary of Legation; Mr. P. I.. Jouy, Special At- 
taché to Legation; Mr. Saito Shiuichiro, Japanese- 
English Interpreter; and Mr. Yun Chi-ho, Korean- 
Japanese Interpreter. 

The U.S. gun-vessel Monocacy was at Nagasaki, 
waiting to take the Legation to Korea. The party 
embarked on board that vessel on the morning 
of the 8th, and soon after proceeded to sea. A 
detention of two days, however, was caused by bad 
weather, during which time the Monocacy lay at 
anchor in Tama-no-Ura Bay, in the Goto Islands, 
and finally arrived at Roze Island, and came to 
anchor there on the evening of the 13th. Two 
days later the vessel was visited by two Korean 
officials of high rank, who came in the name of 
their Government to welcome Minister Foote to 
Korea, and to offer him the means of reaching the 
Capital when he wished to go. While on board, the 
custom of international salutes, as practised by 
Sovereign States, was explained to these officials ; 
and on their departure from the vessel a national 
salute of twenty-one guns was fired with the new 
Korean Ensign at the main. Thus, the Monocacy, 
which twelve years ago in almost this very place 
was engaged in throwing shot and shell into the 
Korean forts, was the first vessel of any nation 
to burn peaceful gunpowder in honor of the new 
flag. 

On the morning of the 17th the Minister and 
suite, accompanied by Commander Cotton, 
Lieutenant-Commander Hitchcock, Paymaster 
Machette, Passed Assistant Engineer Nicoll, Passed 
Assistant Surgeon Rogers, Master Scott, Assistant 
Engineers Bennett and Elseffer, and Mr. Ostrander, 
Clerk to the Paymaster, left the ship en route for 
the capital. Upon landing on the beach His Ex- 
cellency was saluted by the officers and men of the 
ship, drawn up in line for that purpose, and was 
received by the two Commissioners above men- 
tioned. A large crowd of natives had gathered to 
witness the unusual spectacle. Saddle horses, 
sedan chairs, and a number of pack animals for 
the baggage, were found in waiting; and shortly 
after eight o’clock the party set out on the journey. 
The Minister was provided with a large open 
chair, covered by a leopard’s skin, and borne on 
the shoulders of eight men; the others rode in 
closed chairs or on horseback. About noon the 
party arrived at a village called “the Vale of 
Willow Trees,” where pavilions had been erccted, 
and a lunch prepared. After lunch the march was 
resumed, and at 4 p.m. the party arrived at the 
sand-flats bordering the Han River; ferry boats, 
which were simply large flat-boats with gaudy 
pavilions erected upon them, were found ready to 
cross the river. After getting over, the entire 
party was taken into a Yamén, near the water, 
where the Governor of the city of Sdul and several 
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Min-You-Mok, who expressed the satisfaction of his 
country at being at last admitted to the brotherhood 
of nations and gratitude towards the United States 
as being the first of the Western nations to ex- 
tend the hand of friendship to Korea. He also 
paid a very neat compliment to Japan as the nation 
whose influence and example had opened the eyes 
of Korea to the bencfits which would accrue through 
intercourse with foreigners. 

On May 22nd the American visitors left the 
Capital, and returned to the Monocacy at Roze 
Island. Minister Foote expressed himself highly 
gratified and a little surprised at the magnificence 
of his reception, which certainly exceeded by far 
the most sanguine expectations of any one in his 
party. Fine quarters, with servants and all the 
luxuries which the city afforded, were provided, 
and every courtesy and attention possible was 
lavished upon the visitors by the officials charged 
with their comfort. The furniture in the buildings 
occupied by the naval officers had been sent from 
the Palace by order of the King for their special 
use. A military escort accompanied the party 
both going to and returning from the Capital ; and, 
while in the city, soldiers were detailed to accom- 
pany the visitors when they wished to walk about 
the city, to guard them from the too familiar 
curiosity of the people. No sentiment but curiosity 
was evinced by the people of the city and country 
towards the forigners ; not a single act or word of 
hostile or unfriendly nature on the part of any one, 
high or low, was observed during the entire visit 
of the Americans. 








TRANSLATIONS FROM NATIVE 
JOURNALS. 


——_——_¢@—__—_. 
THE SAN-WO FESTIVAL. 


(Translated from the Nichi Nichi Shimbun). 


During the last year every branch of trade has 
been d especially in Tokiyo, from where 
we hear the loudest complaints. “In contrast to 
this ing state, yesterday, on account of the 
San-wo Festival, Tokiyo seemed suddenly to wake 
up, the old and young, men and women, thronging 
the streets and giving themselves up to pleasure. 
The citizens belonging to the districts of the city of 
which San-wo is the tutelary deity, namely, those 
living in the streets between Nihonbashi, Kiyo- 
bashi, and Shinbashi and the other business centres, 
are doing all in their power to make a show of 
pleasing and laughter-provoking objects. The 
preeeations include the usual decorations with 

terns and flowers and also the divine cars 
(dashi), which, being drawn from place to place, 
present a most gay appearance. Under the old 
régime, when the Toku family held the reigns 
of power, the San-wo féte was the most important 
of all the national festivals in Tokiyo, and took 
place mager Hae 4 with the Kanda Miyojin celebra- 
tion on the 15th of June cach year. The former 
was called a vernment féte (go-yo-matsuri) and 
was patronised by the Tokugawa Government and 
Daimiyo who sent guards of honour to escort and 
others to receive the procession. The s/ikoshi, or 
sacred box, constructed in the form of a shrine, in 
which is ited a mirror representing the Kam, 
was toenter the Castle Gates, and from there 
it proceeded to the Fukiage Park in solemn pro- 
cession. Afterwards they paraded to the go-riyo- 
sho (literally resting place of honour, stich was a 
stand wherein the Mikoshi was placed when taken 
out of the shrine) at Kayabacho. It was a most 
imposing festival. After the Restoration this fete 
was abolished, but has again been revived and 
was held from the 15th to 17th instant. It is not, 
therefore, astonishing that the popular feeling in 
regard to this religious ceremony should have 
been rescusitated. 
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The Hiyoshi-Sanwo Jinsha is one of the greatest 
| shrines of Tokiyo. In former ages, it was divided 
intotwo departments Butsu ome alg and Kam 
(Shinto), the former being under the direction 
of Kwanri-in, the chicf priest of the Tentai sect, and 
the latter under the control of a Shinto priest, Mr. 
Kinoshita. At the time of the Restoration, it was 
made a purely Shinto temple, and on account of 
one of the Imperial ancestors being dcificd in it, was 
made a Government shrine of the second class. 
According to the authority of the Yedo BMeisho 
Dsukwai (illustrated description of famous places 
in Yedo) this temple prmtoally consisted of three 
shrines, namely :—(1) Jinsai Daigin, or rein 
Kohiyei Daimiojin (Kunitok hi-no-Mikoto A 
(2) Kihinomiya (Chinai Tenno) ; and (3) Kakujin- 
no-Miye (Inasagi-no-Mikoto). In the 7th ycar of 
the era of Tencho, in the reign of Jinwa Tenno, a 
Buddhist priest named Jinkaku Caishi received an 
Imperial commission to re-establish the Murioji 
Temple on Mount-Hoshino situated at Semba 
Iruma-gori, in the province of Musashi. At that 
time he crected the shrine at the above place and 
consecrated the aforesaid three deities therein, 
which he selected from among the twenty-one 
shrines on the Mount Hiyei, which were divided 
into the first, second, and third classes. Many 
centuries after this, that is, in the tenth ycar of 
Bummei Ota, Dokwan transferred the above shrine 
to Yedo. It was first located in the vicinity of 
Bairinzaka within the castle enclosure. In the 
1gth year of the era of Tensei, when Lig. San 
lyeyasu established his political seat in Yedo, 
he erected a new shrine at Momijiyama for the 
deity and exalted it as guardian of birth. 
Again, Tokugawa lIyemitsu, the third n 
caused it to be transferred to Kaidzuka during the 
Kwanyei era, which ground is now occupied by the 
Military Hospital. is was known by the name 
of the true 
present locality, it was removed by order of Toku- 
gawa Yeyetsuna, the fourthShogun. Thus during 
the last two hundred and eighty years, the Toku- 
gawa family paid devotion to San-wo which was 
held in the same high estimation by the inhabitants 
of Tokiyo as their tutelary god, Kanda Miojin. 
That the Imperial family should pay devotion to 
San-wo, is in accordance with the popular feeling 
of the Tokiyo people. 

An opinion is entertained among some educated 
people that the toleration of such a festival is due 
to the ignorance of the citizens, therefore it must 
be put a stop to; that the money expended on the 
féte can be applied to the promotion of beneficial 
works, and that as it is a disgrace to the advanced 
state of society, it must prohibited. But 
we entertain a somewhat different notion of this 
festival. So far as it is not productive of 
evil and does not disturb the national tran- 
quility, it must not be interfered with—nay pro- 
tection must be exteded in certain cases. There is 
pe Mrone .Wialever in the inbabitants of Tokiyo 
holdin cing partics or anning else they like 
to celebrate the occasion. ¢ festival might be 
a source of trouble to those who do not like it, but 
to a great ey it is a splendid occasion for 
merry making. ie minority must yield to the 
majority, as this is the law of society. The lower 
classes are exceedingly enthusiastic about religious 
celebrations, so that, it is not surprising that they 
should rival with their neighbours in ing great 
preparations for the festival. In the old times, 
they were often compelled to sell or pawn their 
clothes in order to raise the nec y expenses. 
In some cases, they sold their wives and daughters 
to obtain the money. We cannot positively assert 
that there is no danger of such icious practices 
being revived again, but should such be the Case, 
however, and ple become demoralized by 
drinking and debauchery, then there would be 
some reason why it should be prohibited. Things 
that are not detrimental to the national tranquility, 





* The shrines of the first rank. consisted of Daijin San-wo 
Gonyen (Okuninushi-no-Mikoto, Ninomiya Kohiyei Daimiojin 
(Kunitokotachi-no-Mikoto), Seishin Jigiu (Ame-no-Oshibohe. 
mimi-no-Mikoto’, Kakujin-gin (Isanagi-no-Mikoto), Jin-sen-Gi- 

in (Ameninnikine-no-Mikoto), Hachioji-giu (Kunisatsuchi-no- 
fikoto), San-giu (Oxorene-no-Mikoto}; the shrines of second 
rank consisted of Ushigoji, Caigioji Hayawo, Hibi, Shimo- 
Hachijo, Ojigiu ; and Seijo, and the shrines of the third class 
consisted of Shosenshi, Akuoji, Shingioji, lwataki, Yamadzuye, 
Tsurugimiya, and Kamaden. When the Sammon priests made 
a forcible appeal to the Imperial Court in ancient times they 
carried the Mikehi of the shrines of the first rank in the van of 
their camp. 
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must be left alone. However uscless it may be to 
expend money on the occasion of a festival, yet so 
long as the people are allowed to amuse themselves 
with ordinary pastimes, it is rather inconsistant 
when considered from the statesman’s point of 
view to prohibit them, as it is necessary to maintain 
harmless customs, and so preserve the national 
order. ‘Every nation has records of curious old 
religious customs. _If the theory in favor of abolish- 
ington society all unpractical things were adopted, 
then society would present a desolate condition and 
life would become a weary burden. Be it known 
that the Tokiyo folks amuse themselves at the féte. 
We might as well participate in it. 





THE PERNICIOUS RESULTS OF 
CONFUCIANISM. 


(Translated from the 7ij/ Shimpo) 


The recent clamour for Confucianism has affocted 
rovincial education to a considerable extent. 
Various schools in the Empire have begun to use 
text books of Chinese origin and arranged to teach 
them under persons recognized as Confucianists. 
In short, the style of education adopted before the 
opening of our country to foreign intercourse 
threatens to reappear. \Ve are unable to perceive 
the necessity of the adoption of such a system. 
Yet it seems that the resolution to p te Con- 
fucian doctrines has had its origin in the desire to 
check the prevalence of political lectures as well as 
the recklessness of youths who, unlike those in the 
hs of Bunsei and Tempo, appear to devote 
their energies to the discussion of national affairs. 
Where abuses require an immediate ameliora- 
tion—where it is n -" to — bereits = this 
urpose even in utter disregard o ot in 
the idea of the advocaten of Confucianism aa 
enlist our sympathy. But it must be perceived 
that their ideas had simply arisen from a miscon- 
ception of the true doctrines of Confucius. They 
profess that Confucianism aims at promotin 
morality through the instrumentality of the Chi- 
nese classics. But do these classics simply treat 
of pure morality? Is it true that they do not com- 
ment upon political topics? Can it be believed 
that those who study the classics will banish all 
political thoughts from their minds and become 
moral fanatics? We do not hesitate to answer 
these questions in the negative, in so far as our 
opinions are concerned. Whilst we were young, 
we devoted our time to the study of the classics, 
and now, looking back to our early life, we perceive 


that seventy or eighty per cent. of the books we 
have studied were essays on political subjects. 
Nor did we fail to notice that Confucius, who is 


ized as the founder of moral principles, was 
ainaly a politician, and that his cuales “ae con- 
fined to izing a good government. Not 
only did he himself participate in the management 
of national affairs whilst he was in the service of 
his Government, but also his disciples made them- 
selves conspicuous by their potatcal enthusiasm. 
Some of them were employed by the Government, 
while others held ite views. Sometimes Bin 
Shiken, one of his disciples, criticised the proceed- 
ings of the Government of Ro, and was highly 
praised by his master on account of the propriet 

of his criticism. Sometimes two or three pile 
assembled at the residence of Confucius, and, ex- 
pounding their views on pulitical subjects, tried to 
show their progress. Looking at these circum- 
stances and the literary works of Confucius, it is 
quite reasonable to say that he was simply a 
politician, and that his essays are partly political 
and partly moral, and can be interpreted in either 
way according to the choice of the reader. Such 
is also the case with Mencius. His book com- 
mences on the first page with political arguments, 
and treats of political topics almost to its end. 
From these facts it can be easily comprehended that 
the scheme of encouraging Confucianism in the Em- 
pire, with the intention to secure national morality 
and check the progress of political discussion, must 
be condemned as the outcome of ignorance. It is 
scarcely necessary to add that most of the Chinese 
histories and other works, such as Bunsho Kihan 
(the fundamental rules of literature), and Hattaika 
(essays by eight literati in the epochs of To and So), 
which are recognized as works written by men of 
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extraordinary erudition, contain no other state- 
ments than debates on political topics. Accord- 
ingly, should we attempt to check, by the propaga- 
tion of Confucian doctrines, the recklessness of 
of youths who appear to devote their energies to 
political discussion, and should we adopt the books 
of Chinese origin with the view to desseminate these 
doctrines, we may simply ex to reap contrary 
results to what we originally intended. Both in 
ancient and modern times, attention has been 
directed exclusively to those volumes of Chinese 
books which treat of political subjects. Both the 
teachers and pupils appear to have taken the 


utmost interest in the study of these books. Past 
experience shows that political agitators were 
mostly found among those who devoted their 


energies to the study of Chinese classics, and that 
accordingly the distinguished personages who 
were regarded as literati, were mostly politicians. 
Hence it may be inferred that the propagation of 
Confucianism will inevetably lead to produce in- 
numerable persons who are likely to strive for 
political power. 

Can it be asserted that the political discussions, 
which are at present carried on, having been intro- 
duced from foreign countries, is any different in 
point of vehemence to that which prevailed in the 
times of Bunsei and Tempo, and is therefcze 
detrimental to the welfare of the country? Such 
assertions ought at once to be condemned as being 
simply the outcome of the inability of some people 
to gain an insight into the actual circumstances of 
re case. ie de; of renemence i. litical 

iscussions depends upon the capacity of t - 

sons and the aieounk a knowledge nostened by 
them, or upon social conditions. The tranquility 
of the two epochs referred to was not owing to the 
absence of persons who took an_ interest in 

litical discussions, but must be traced to the 
act that the social condition of those times 

revented them from entering into discussion. 
Bhould we admit that arguments on the forcign 
models are conducive to pernicious results, then 
does it follow that we are ‘enabled to urge that 
discussions in pure Chinese style will never_lead to 
the disturbance of the tranquillity of the Empire? 
We must decidedly answer in the negative. Not 
unfrequently political changes have taken place 
both in China and Japan, which have disturbed 
the peace of the nation. Where is the causc to be 
found? It cannot be due to neglecting the dis- 
semination of Confucianism ; on the contrary, such 
persons as Yui Shosetsu and Oshiwo Heihachiro 
attempted to subvert the Government through the 
instrumentality of Confucianism. To eniticize 
polity with the views of Rousseau is likely to 
roduce pernicious results ; and this likewise may 

be the case with those who, having but an in- 
significant amount of knowled ined from 
a few books translated from forcign languages, 
strive to deliver politica! lectures. 

Again, the essays by Toba will inevitably 
induce a spirit of opposition to the ment, 
when they are Icctured upon and expounded in 
an exaggerated sense. Moreover, as the literary 
principles of Confucianists as well as the style of 
their arguments are so vague that it is extremely 
difficult to comprehend the precise tenets of their 
belief, most of the youths who are not well read 
in these principles fnd themselves furnished with 
facilities for giving fictitious interpretations to the 
books which they read,—that is they ineyre them 
in the sense which they deem most in accordance with 
their own opinions. Should our opponents succeed 
in disseminating the Confucian doctrines in the 
Empire, it is most likely that exciting political 
lectures will become more frequent. Look at the 
present lecturers. Those who Re ish harsh opinions 
in the newspapers, or deliver lectures in a noisy and 
boisterous manner and thus fall into the clutches of 
law, are mostly ignorant scholars who, having 
simply studied the Chinese and jepanes books 
from their infancy, are unable to understand forei 
books, while they always give expression to the 
word “nation” or “country” whenever they open 
their mouths. Although it may be the objcct of 
our opponents to improve the morals of the young 
by the propagation of Confucianism, we cannot 
help saying that the scheme is only destined to 
increase the number of reckless lecturers. We 
hope that the plan of our opponents will never be 
effectually enforced, for we are already troubled 
about the great number of such headstrong youths, 


Go 


THE REDEMPTION OF PAPER 
CURRENCY. 


(Translated from the Fiji Shimpo.) 


The circulation of metallic currency as a 
medium of trade is the result of the progress of 
civilization, and its facilities have Leen candidly 
acknowl both in ancient and moder times. 
Yet, considered in regard to their weight, both gold 
and silver are inconvenient for carriage, while their 
great value involves huge expense in their circula- 
ton. To obviate these inconveniences, pa 
moncy is made to perforn the functions of metallic 
tokens. This substitution must be regarded as a 
great discovery—a product of the grand p 
of civilization. Those who enjoy the benefits of the 
present age of enli 
improvement, it to recognize the value of the 
invention, and apply it in business as much as 
possible. The adoption of measures for the circula- 
tion of bullion, while paper money is efficient, 
is simply to devise foolish means for the misuse of 
the precious metals bestowed upon us by Heaven. 

aper soney is like other convenient instru- 
ments produced by civilization, and requires a cer- 
tain amount of knowledge and experience to make 
it operate beneficially. Steamers have proved 
a greater boon than sailing vessels built in 
Japanese style. But what would be the conse- 
quence did we employ sendos as captains of the 
former? Railway trains afford extraordinary facili- 
ties for travel as com with i and 
Jinrikishas. But what would be the result if we 
erage Jinrikisha coolies in of the trains? 
Ve are quite sure that, in the two cases su ed, 
not only should we fail to recognise the advant- 
ages of steamers and railroads, but should soon 
be put to sad disadvantage. Similar arguments 
may be used in the case of paper money. Its 
circulation is an outcome of advancing civiliza- 
tion, and is unquestionably attended by felici- 
tous results. Nevertheless, inappropriate methods 
of using it are conducive to great discomfort 
and such countless abuses that it were better 
to have none of it at all. It should be clearly 
comprehended that the abuses here referred to arise 
enerally, if not always, from an excessive issue. 
ithin a limit, paper may be led as the 
most convenient and most perfcct instrument pos- 
sible—more needful than fire and water. 
Is it not then to be regretted that human beings are 
ue to avotd misuse of it, or, in ones s, are 
without intelligence to perceive when they do so? 
Quite reasonably and according to politica prin- 
ciples, the compulsory circulation of inconvertible 
paper currency should be looked upon as a crime 
as black as murderous robbery. 

The issue of money demands an always 
available means for its redemption. Inconvertible 
notes are worse than no medium at all. Most of our 
Governments, however, have thrown fiat paper into 
circulation, with the result that the metallic currency, 
the standard of the market value of com- 
modities, was made to undergo daily fluctuations 
to such an extent that people’ were constantly 

lexed as to what course to pursue. A person 
having a capital of a thousand yes to-day finds 
himself possessed of a thousand and five hundred 
yen to-morrow, simply on account of variations in 
the currency. in, aman who some time ago 
made a loan of a thousand yeu, is surprised to 
receive back the value in less than seven hundred 
yen. In other words, he learns that his capital has 
decreased by three hundred yew. Hardly any one 
can fail to be astonished at these anomalics. In this 
country where such a state of affairs prevails a great 
portion of the inhabitants have no fixed occupation, 
and uently no principle whatever. They are 
unable to foretell what will happen between morn- 
ing and evening, and find it difficult to make a 
contract even for a few days. Thus, commerce 
and industry rapidly decline ; and the consequence 
is, inevitably, a considerable decrease in the amount 
of the national revenue. Many countries in the 
world adopted the system of. compulsory circula- 
tion of paper money. But the value of their tokens 
seldom fell more than ten to thirty per cent., except in 
thecase of loss of credit by their government, a result 
in most cases traceable to civil orforeign war. The 
fact that our money, which was thrown into circula- 
tion by a peaceful government, with good credit, is 


gle 


tenment, and desire its further | be 


subject to oscillations of thirty to eighty per cent., is 
un ented. Our people have incurred con- 
siderable loss in furnishing this example to the 
world ; and we cannot hel saying that, as the 
misfortune has been wrought simply by internal 
abuses, we need not regard it as very scrious. 
Meanwhile, we ought to scek all possible means 
to eradicate the evil. We should devise a method 
of circulating convertible paper in view of the 
fiat system at present obtaining. The paper 
money now in circulation in the Empire amounts 
to one hundred and forty million yen. Of this 
sum, some thirty-five millions are Bank-notes. 
Hence the kinsatse issued ny ae Finance art- 
ment are something more than a hundred million 


yen. 
Although National Bank-notes are issued con- 
vertible, they are but nominally so; for they must 
inst any sort of money made cur- 

the yernment, and may therefore be 
as mere representatives of the fiat 

Paper issued by the authorities, or, in other words 


rent b 


a currency lorming the functions of other 
per ns Mia will thus be plain that, should 


yernment paper become convertable into metallic 
cu », the Bank notes will be similarly and simul- 
tan ly affected. Therefore, the simple method 
of improving our system of currency is to make the 
sum of a hundred million yen convertible; and this 
can be effected with a very small amount of exer- 
tion, as we will endeavour to show, for the benefit 
of the functionaries responsible. 

We have already stated that the copulsory circu- 
lation of inconvertible paper is detrimental to the 
economic interests of the Empire, and we have 
now to add that the ill has reached its climax. 
Our people have sunk into a melancholy condition, 
and are surrounded by various anomalies. Who 
can avoid lamenting such a state of things? It 
has, however, transpired lately that, in accordance 
with the desire of the Government, the Minister of 
Finance has devoted his energy to the accumula- 
tion of specie in the Treasury, which now holds 
about eighteen million yen, a sum which is expected 
to be increased shortly to twenty million yen. As 
above mentioned, the amount of paper money issued 
by the Finance ment is something like a 
hundred million yen, while the actual depreciation 
of its value does not exceed thirty or forty per cent. 
Vet the twenty million yer in bullion preserved in the 
Treasury will by no means be sufficient to redeem 
a hundred million paper yer ; and no one can give 
a definite answer to the question, ‘“ How much 
specie is required to withdraw that amount?” 

ing to some i economists, fifty 
million metal yer would suffice for the purpose. 
To avoid mistake, however, we will assume that 
the project could be effectually carried out with 
seventy million yer. Subtracting from this sum the 
twenty million yes actually lying in the Treasury, 
we find that filey million yex are wanted. There 
is only one method, at present, of raising this 
quantity, namely by a national loan. The money 
might ps be raised in the interior; but, to 
avoid lure, measures should be adopted to 
borrow it in foreign countries. The markets of 
Europe and America are abundantly supplied 
with coin; and it would be very easy to obtain fifty 
million yex there, so far as the credit of our 
Government is concerned. 

** What rate of interest the Government would 
be required to pay on such a foreign loan?” is 


another im t question to discuss. Actual 
experi ows that seven per cent. new Japanese 
loan bonds, worth a hundred pounds , issued 


in London in the sixth year of Meiji (1873) are 
now selling there at a premium of about ten pounds. 
From this it may be seen that our Government 
carries a credit of six or seven per cent. on its 
loan—in our opinion, a very low degree of con- 
fidence. But, supposing that we issue a six per 
cent. loan in Europe or America, and sell the bonds 
at less than their nominal value—suppose that, 
taking into consideration the expenses incurred, 
the Coverninent has to pay an annual amount 
equivalent to seven per cent. interest, and that 
the principal has to be paid back in twenty yearly 
instalments, the annual av of the interest 
on the money will then be a little more than yes 
aaa: This, added to coe tyne of the 
principal— yer 2,500,000—will amount to yen 
“ or yer 3,400,000. Accordingly, if the 

rernment has any means of increasing its 
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venue b 2 3,400,000 every year for a term SHIPPING. Mensaleh, French steamer, 1,273, Homery, 17th 
of twenty pid a fiat s “stem of paper currency, ‘ une,—Hongkong, Mails and General.— 
which is regarded as the root of all financial la fessageries Maritimes Co. 
abuses, can at once be abolished, in favour of the FREIGHTS. . Yechigo Maru, Japanese steamer, 751, Joncs, 
beneficial system of convertible paper. If we were During the past week there has been considerable 1th June akodate, Generail.—Kiyodo 
Government functionarics we should think it an| depression in Coast freights, and no settlements nyu Kwaisha. 


Suminoye Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,320, Frahm, 
18th June,—Hakodate, Mails and General.— 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Velocity, British barque, 501, Martin, 19th June.— 
Nagasaki, Banast.—Captain. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,133, A. F. 
Christensen, 19th June,—Kobe, Mails and 
General.— Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Kworio Maru, Japanese steamer, 617, G. Withers, 
roth Jane Yokkaichi, General.—Mitsu Bishi 
M. S.S. Co. 

City of Tokio, American steamer, 3,128, Maury, 
2oth June,—Hongkong, Mails and General.— 

e P.M. a a " 

‘anagawa Maru, Japanese e, 1,150, Eck- 
arand zoth June,—Na i, Coals.— Mitsu 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

F. E. Ridgeway, American ship, 1,750 J. Call, 
2oth June,—Manila, Ballast—China and 
Japan Treding Co. 

Centaur, German barque, 468, Offersen, 21st 
june, Negeski, Ballast.—H. MacArthur. 

Oceania, British barque, 320, Firth, 21st June,— 
Honolulu, Rice.—H. MacArthur. 

Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 448, Matsu- 
moto, 21st June,— Yokkaichi, General.—Mitsu 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, C. 
Young, 21st June,—Shanghai and_ ports, 
Mails and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. sf Co. 


matter to augment the revenue by three or 
four million yer a year. If would not be neccs- 
to levy taxes upon tobacco, rice and stock 
There ts a much simpler method. 
Observe that saké is annually brewed to the 
amount of five million kokw. If the tax on it were 
increased by one yen per koku, a sum of five million 
might be obtained. Deducting the annual 
instalment for a foreign loan, viz., yen 3,400,000, we 
have still_ yes 1,600,000 or yen 1,700,000 remaining. 
We call the attention of our Government to this 
scheme, hoping that it will be adopted; but should 
the authorities decline to approve our suggestion, 
we will endeavour to ascertain the cause and then 
in take the trouble to expound our views. And, 
if the functionaries of the Government believe that 
to raise a foreign loan would injure our national 
interests: if they are so timid as to change color 
at merely seeing the words ‘Foreign Loan, ” we 
will take a lower range of reasoning, and give 
some explanations of the fundamental principles of 
political economy. 


are reported except that of the Russian steamer 
Peter der Grosse from Hakodate to Shanghai. 
‘The German barque Valparaiso has been offered, 
and will probably accept, a voyage homewards 
from the Philippines at 52s. 6d., nothing better 
offering at the moment. For Havre, and London, 
the British steamer Pacaxo sailed to-day, and the 
steamer Benvenue for New York, vid ports, and 
Suez Canal, will sailon Monday. The Guy C. Goss 
sailed this morning and the Grecian should get 
away early next week for San Francisco. 


























ARRIVALS. 
Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, R. N. Walker, 
17th June,—Hakodate 15th, and Oginohama 
an May, General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. 


Val, nasie: German bark, 486, F. Mayer, 17th 
Wroaa Nagacakl jth June, Coals.—H. 
facArthur. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,133, F. A. 
Christensen, 17th June,—-Kobe General.— 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Kashgar, British steamer, 1,515, \W. J. Webber, 
18th June,—Hongkong oth June vid Nagasaki 
om be, Mails and General.—P. & O.S.N. 








METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
—_—_—e———_ : 
Poa Wasa Baoixxixe Faipay, Jeng 1gtm, 1883. 


Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hongé, Tokiyo, Japan. 
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3 a 3 3 z Peter Der Grosse, Russian steamer, Schrock, 16th | Hieronymus, German barque, 325, M. Ipland, 22nd 
Rg a Jone Nagenk, Coals.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. June,—Nagasaki, Ballast.—H. MacArthur. 
ss |} |} ————} ———| : 0. Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, R. N. Walker, 
}——_ fF ——— Pacaxo, British steamer, 751, Lancaster, 16th 2and June.—Hakodate, Mails and General.— 
fh - une,—Kobe 14th Junc, General.—Raspe & Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 
oe Seen cee ee Soe es ‘o. Peter Der Grosse, Russian steamer, 548, Schrock, 
| ft E City of Tokio, American steamer, 3,128, Maury, ei so Matedatey. «Ballets so 
Ae —— ES SS a A P| 18th June,—San Francisco 31st May, Mai . sot ch et : 
es = Se Re Coptic, British steamer, 2,787, Kidley, 23rd Junc,— 
2. and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. San Francisco, Mails and General rd & O 
pj F||Enphrates, British steamer, 1,300 Mitchell, 18th SS. Co. ot : 
[—— — oT June,—London vid Hon ong, Mails and 
te Ell General-—Smith, Baker & Co. PASSENGERS. 
er ee Hindoo, German bark, 541, Matthiessen, 18th ARRIVED 
— fe) une,—Nagasaki roth June, Coals.—Mitsu ; 
: a sof ishi M. S.S. Co. Per Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, from 
FE SI vortehive, Britsh steamer, 1,425, Amold, roth| Kebes—Mr. and Mrs. Galland, Messrs. Robert 
= 4 : june —Honglon th Ge fj H. Lent, J. W. Burke, William Oothont, Jun., 
EE Re PE ee 186 ee h 4 A u June, neral.— D.C. Guine, I. D. Bishop, KF, Gergens, Cc. Riddle, 
ts Smith Baker & Co. and 4 Japanese in cabin; and 143 Japanese in 
cane some Se! fe eat Soca z Kworio Maru, Japanese steamer, 619, G. Withers, | steerage. 
ai et : | se wie okkaichi, General.—Mitsu Bishi _Per_ British steamer Kenge from Hongkong 
8) Ey | opti ‘pale 87, Kidley, 20th J Bell Mesors. Zellweger, McGrath, Whiteekey, aed 
= x optic, British steamer, 2,787, Kidley, 20th June,— » Messrs. Zellweger, A iteskey, and 
FH SS t Hongkong, Mails pa! CinaralO. & O. S.S. | Jeffreys in cabin; and 8 Japanese and 4 Chinese 
a) Ee $0 Co. in Eseag haha ; : 
; a ~—{__}__ : Tenrens aes, Japanese eek | 708, a ee Bi A veil ar 2 #3 Heke ~ 
= Al = sen, une,—Kobe 18th June, | Fier ar ets n 
ry F A 5 Mitsu Bishi M. SS. Co. enera children, Mr. and Mrs. J. L. sardiner and rant 
rn a — °3\| Genkai M Mrs. M. Carey and son, Mrs. T. P. Crawford, 
SS mkai Maru, japanese steamer, 1,084, G. \V.| Miss C. W. Harris, Messrs. N. P. Ki C 
, Conner, 20th June,—Shanghai and ports, Mails an TV. Bas pews bwe. Eo: Beal p Xe 
d General-—Mj vale ids . A. Bowen, J. \W. Bennet, Guiccandi, M. Yanaga- 
ee , an eral.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. wara, M. Takata, and M. Takahashi in cabin; 5 
as Sees ne ee es ee! Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 448, Matsu-|2 Europeans in steerage. For Hongkon : Miss 
Sa a a Se a moto, 20th June,—Yokkaichi, General.—Mitsu| R. Haywood, Miss C. Haywood, and Mr. Wm. 
p| arcs emcee mere memes ishi M. S.S. Co. Ashburner in cabin; and 1 European and 198 
|, = = toecremaloemeraceed ° || Benvenue, British steamer, 1,487, Potter, 21st | Chinese in steerage. 
: 4 1 4 7 d d ig ? | Junc,—Kobe, General.—Mourilyan, Heimann Per British steamer Coptic from Hongkong :— 
a ; Pe 4 I . & Co. Lieut. A. M. B. Gage, R. tt, Wm. Freeborn in 
Ferm cise —ovamm—_cumam cugen citun cwwuny || Zanais, French steamer, 1,750, Drujon, 22nd June, | cabin. For San Francisco: Mrs. J. Sands, Miss 
REMARK —Hongkong 16th June, Mails and Gencral.— | Sands, and J. J. Paynter in cabin; and 100 Chi- 
Heavy line represents barometer. Messageries Maritimes Co. Nese in stecrage. ; 
ie coos tk VEER ne Zephyr, British gunboat, 438, Lieutenant-Com-| Per Japanese steamer Genkai Maru, from Shang- 
eS mi Ee, ee carpets mander G. N. A. Pollard, 22nd June,—Kobe, | hai and ports :—His Excellency Monsieur Bourée, 
—Tepresents cca Keane tgth June. Madame Bouvée and maid, Miss Bourée, Master 


Akitsushima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,146, J. 
Frahm, 22nd June,—Hakodate, Mails “i 
General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Harter, British steamer, 1,196, Grandin, 22nd 
June,—Kobe, General.—Smith, Baker & Co. 


Bourée, Madame Fraudin, Rev. and Mrs. Chapman 
and family, Mr. and Mr. Isokai, Miss Evans, 
Messrs. F. D. Cheshire, W. S. Robilliard, Monsieur 
A. Serment, G. Ligot, R. E. Wright, and Okamoto 
in cabin; and 2 Europeans and 155 Japancse in 
meee: _ _ 

er French steamer Zanais, from Hongkong :-— 
Mrs. Krebs, Messrs. le Comte de Maile Nisle, 
Luyeux, Eiman, Saitow, Kiyma Tsuchiki, S. 
peat C. Goto, Kurikara, and Itagaki Taisuke in 


OO etcrnta, 
The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level 


rary Inches. 
in in ¢ Direction of Wind. % Weather. 
on velocity of wind 3.55 miles per hour on Wednesday 


pm. 
The highest reading of the barometer for the week wis 30.1. 
inches on Friday at 6 a.m., and the luwest wches 
on Thursday at : and 6 p.m. Laas wae ere eee 

The hi temperature for the week was 86.10n Wednesday, 
aad the ‘eR was 56.9 on reer The maximum and mini- 
— for “oT a of last year were 79.0 and 

The total amount of rain for the week i 
3°574 laches for the corresponding week a poo ihe a eae 


DEPARTURES. 
Takachio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,407, C. 


Nye, 16th June,—Kobe, Ge —Mi ishi 
vats edt neral.— Mitsu Bishi 


Google 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
aa ge 
IMPORTS. 


Business has been on the smailest scale during 
the week for all goods.. Of Yarns only some 360 
bales being reported sold, while Shirtings continue 
neglected and prices arealmost nominal. Woollens 
are tery quiet, and there is but little doing in 


Metals. 
COTTON YARNS, 


PER PICTL. 
Nos. 16 to 24,Common to Medium- = - 825.25 to 28.50 
Nos. 16 to 24, Good to Best- - «~ 29.25 to 30.75 
Bombay, No. 20, Good to Best - + 25.50 to 28.25 
Nos. 28 to 32,Common to Medium- = 31.25 to 32.25 
Nos. 28 to 32, Good to Best- - « 33-00 to 35.25 
Nos. 38 to 42 : = 2 2 = 35.25 to 37.25 


COTTON PIECE GOODS. 


PER Pisce. 


Grey Shirtings—8}B, 38} to s9inches - $1. to 2.15 
Grey Shirti Bb, 38} to. 45 inches - 1b7h to 24ob 
T. h—7 ib, 24 zinches- + 1.45 to t.55 
Indigo Shitting —t2 yards, 44 imches ° 1.85 to 1.673 
Prints—. 24 » 3oimches - 3.10 to 2.40 
Cotton—Italians and Black, 33 Pea vamp. 
inches - - + + + = 0.07 00.09 
Turkey Reds—z to 2)B, 24 yards, 90 ran pace. 
inches = - -+ 5 © @ a to 1.35 
Turkey Reds—2} to 23%, 24 yarde, 30 
Tstcy Redes, 2gyarda, jo tecdes. 135 185, 
u 24 jo - 1.70 tor 
Velvets—Black, 22inches = $90 to6, 
Victoria Lawns, 12 42-3 inches - 0.72} too. 
Taft 12 a3inches - + 1.75 to 2.07} 
WOOLLENS. 
Plain Orlea inches - $3.80 to 5.25 
Fired Orhan Sonera vi 3-25 to 4.00 
Italian Cloth, pti vinden ai to 0.29) 
Mousselinesde Lai rape, 24 yards, 
3uinches - = = = + O.ngh toons} 
Mousselines de Laines—Itajime, 24 
yards,3rinches - - + = 0.18} tv0.26 
Mousselines de Laines—Yuren, 24 
PD rahe tape *, 5 2 © 0.30 toog7h 
is, $4 @ S6inches - 0.30 to 0.40 
Clothe— S4@ S6inches - 0.40 00.50 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ s6inches - - 0.30 to 0.55 
Blankets—Scariet Green, 6 to 5B, 
per . - ° ° - O35 to 0.40 
IRON. 
© ven picot. 
Fist Bars,finch- - + ++ - $3.60 to 2.90 
Flat Bars,finch- - - - = 2.95 to 3.05 
Round and square uptofinch - - 2.95 to 3.05 
Nailrod, assorted- = + += 2.25 to 2.50 
Nailrod, small size 8 - = 2- - + 3.85 to 3.05 
KEROSENE, 


Sales during the past week have amounted to 
15,000 cases and deliveries to 9,500, leaving a stock 
of about 546,000 cases sold and unsold, oil. 
Quotations remain unchanged :— 


var cass. 
Devoe - e . ° - . - - ° $.: 
Comet - - - - 7 - -, = bs 1.60 
Stlla- - - 2 2 2 2 | «© agg 


SUGAR. 
Transactions during the interval have been 
limited in extent, but no change has to be noted in 
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opened the market at §66v per picul, and this was 
followed up by a purchase in Maibash hanks at $540. 
Small arrivals may wow be looked for almost daily 
and next month Silk in bulk should begin to come 
forward frecly. Our quotations given below are 
for Old silk :— 
Haaks—No. 1 and 3 - 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Soe CAPITALISTS, wishing to establish 

a business, should see if there is an open- 
ing for a Mineral Water Manufactory in their 
District. All information and recipes for the 
purpose of making Lemonade, Soda Water, &c., 
is given, previous knowledge is not necessary. 


- 2h &510 to 530 
Hanks—No 3 and Inferior 450 to 480 
Filatures—Extra- - ‘one 
Filatures—No. 1, 10 to 13 « 


? 
¥ 
Zz2z7ZzZ06 278 3 x7 
S 
& 


Filstures—Nos 2. iene 590 toGeo | The demand for these drinks is so much on the 

Relies hee, ns Nove | increase in all parts of the world, that the uutlay 

Keilir 2 Nowe for the machinery in all cases leads to a pro- 

Mameseny sana bali: Nowe | table and safe business. Catalogue forwarded 
. TEA. free, on application to 

During the earlier of the week business 


continued active, but within last several days has 
become less, owing to unfavorable advices from 
New York which have caused a falling off in 
Settlements. Producers evince more anxiety to sell, 
and are willing to ig! obaactad prices. The Market 
closes weak, with a dala tendency. one. 

ments te 10,205 piculs, consistin: t 
followings vais i Good Common 890, Ktedium 
1,995, Coc Medium 2,855, Fine, 3,620, Finest 
565, Choice 225, and Choicest 55 piculs. Settle- 
ments, here and at Kobe, are 116,077 piculs, 
against 139,146 piculs at the ding date 
last rt. Following are the shipments of Tea 
which have been ed since our last report. 
The steamship Pembrokeshire, sailed on the 1th 
Jone: took 693,246, Ibs. Tea, viz. :—649,173 Ibs. for 
‘ew York, and 44,073 Ibs. for Canada ; the steam- 
ship Lord of the Islessailed on the 12th June, and took 
615,835 Ibs. ‘lea, viz. :—574,652 Ibs. for New York, 
and 41,1831b.for Canada. The steamship Benrenue 
is advertised to Icave here on the 26th instant for 
New York, vid Amoy and suez Canal, to be followed 
by the steamer Harter, both steamers at £3 10s. 
The American bark Gwy C. Goss has complcted 
loading, and sails fur San Francisco to-day with 
20,029 packages Tea. The American ship Grecian 
is taking Tea for New York at 2 cents per Ib. 
grost, and at $7.00 ee bee Rr ton of 40 cubic 
leet for San Francisco. P.M. steamer City of 
Rio de Faneiro is advertised to leave here for San 
Francisco on the 6th proxtmoy taking tea at 3 cents 
Ib. gross for the Eastern states, and 2 cents per 


BARNET & FOSTER, Engineers, 


23¢, Forston Strect, London, N. 
May 1st, 1883. 





THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 


ee 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


PERSONS suffcring from weak or debilitated 

constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is “Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and 
its purity can be maintained by the use of these 
Pills. 

Sm SAMUEL BAKER, 

in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in 
Abyssinia,” says—‘I ondered the dragoman 
Mahomet to inform the Faker that I was a 
Doctor, and I had the best medicines at the 
service of the sick, with advice gratis. In a 
short time I had many applicants, to whom I 





Ib. gross for San Francisco. served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These 
» 2, RUOTATION, are most useful to an explorer, as possessing 

Good Common - - - - - . $14 to 15 unmistakable purgative properties they create 

Good Mediom © 2 2 2 : 7 38838 Jan undeniable effect upon the patient, which 

Fires + 7 2 = © 22toas satisfies them of their value.” 

Feet - = 2 + + s6to8 

Choice - - - 2 «© « 30 to 33, Sn 

lets os fe oe 8 ER ee SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 

EXCHANGE. 


HOLLOWAY’'S OINTMENT 
Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, 


A considerable advance has taken place in ex- 
change during the week. A fair business has been 
transacted in Private paper, but the demand for 


: : Bank has been limited. Rates at the close are} 2nd ulcerations of all kinds. It acts miracu- 
ee firm at the close at follow- fimecse cas Beat oat lously in } ling ule ti cur ; skin 
ea ; : PRR PIUL, Sterling —Bank 4 months’ sight - + 238 diseases, and in arresting and subduing all 
White,No.t- = = += + + $850 tog.00 Private 4 months’ sight- - 3 inflammations. 
White,No.2- - - - - + 8.00 to8.50 r—Private 6 months’ sight- - -3 
WRME Neve’ c. oa ogee eee oe ene peer oe ne oe Me. J. T. COOPER, 
White,No$- 05 2 5 2 2 $25 to5.90 Gn Heestnee Bank sight- - 3 - in his account of his extraordinary travels in 
Brown Formosa - = = == 4.37 to 4.40 = long! cae Boake ay days = . ue. Chi published in 1871, says—“I with 
EXPORTS. On Rew Vork— Bank Bile on pie : ay me a quantity of Holloway's Ointment. I gave 
SILK. On New York—Private Pr, coe ie 3 some to the people, and nothing could exceed 


The Silk market has been comparatively active 
during the week, settlements reaching 300 piculs at 
a sensible advance in price. Stock of old silk is 
now reduced to 250 piculs, all very mixed and poor: 
the good parcels having all been picked out by 
foreign buyers. Export to date (not including the 
Kashgar) is 28,276 bales, against 21,476 to same 
date last year. A few bales of New silk have come 
down and so-far the quality appears to be excellent. 
A small purchase of Kos/u filature (Daruma chop) 


Sen Erencece ewe 8 ‘0 days’ sight - go their gratitude ; and, in consequence, milk, fowls, 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until 
at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
fowl and any quantity of peas, and the demand 


became so great that I was obliged to lock up 





KINSATSU QUOTATIONS. 


The following table shows the rate of the day, 
and the fluctuation during the past week — 





Mooday, Jen: phot Beddesiscessées . s+ 1378] Il remaining “ stock.” 

uesday, June i9th ... wee 132840 : 

bed eag * Jane anh oe ia Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors 
A y» Jun aes se : ’ 

Friday, Jone 22nd ....... 132 throughoat the World. 

Saturday, June 23rd oo... cccccsscssscecenees 132 May rst, 1883. 
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W READY. Roors parent & P. @ W. BALDWIN, 
” 2 TUBULOUS STEAM BOILER, ' let AND SHEET TRON MANUFACTURERS. 


THE 
f Transport in 
“SEN JI MON ie oe ig eres tees as ims 1; W orks :—Wilden, near Stourport; Swindon, 
: : 'near Dudley; Horsley Ficld, Wolverhampton. 
Can Teed ieee < bavectere ies Knap's Patent Mechanical SL EEE Shr London Office :—4, Corbet Court, Gracechurch 























most rape in Japanese Literature, cable to all kinds of Boilers and Furnaces ; B 
j Street, E.C. 
NEW and Practical Method for PINS, economical and smoke consuming. ! ae 7 ; gets 
[ Jb or the excellence of our Manufactures, we 
a sas }. WHITE, ‘The Patent Steam Boiler Company, | | have received following AWARDS :— 
F Henrace Steet, Brrmincuas. ' Vienna Exhibition, 1873, Diploma of Merit. 
Past 1—The 314 Radicals. i May rst, 1883. | South African Exhibition, 1877, Gold Medal. 
Part 1I.—1088 Characters of Constant Occur- ee Ee ee ee = ‘ Paris Exhibition, 1878, Gold Medal.® 
- — a ; i F O R S A L E * | Sydney See rf ego iaes ie 
Part III.— ing Exercises. ; ——— Melbourne Exhibition, 1881, First-class Awar 
Part IV.—Index to the Characters in Part II. OR SALE, Volumes No. 1 and 2 of the| « the ONLY ONE awarded to any Tin Plate Manufacturer. 
PRICE—8z.50. ite ust poate gies a it i Sole Export Agent—Brooxer, Dore & Co. 
KELLY & Co., 28, Main Street, Yorouama.| Apply to the Yapan Afail Office. Corbet Court, London, E.C. 
Yokohama, May 26th, 1883. | Yokohama, May znd, 1883. May 1st, 1883. 





| 

| OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Gold 

| OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Medal, 
OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Paris, 





OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. 1878. 


acfarlane’s Castings 


Plain and Ornamental for Rain Water and Building purposes, 


May 1st, 1883. 





Railings, Standards, Fountains, Verandahs, / 1! —_ : ae 
Gates, W.H.Basins, Lamps, Covered Ways, J. & E. ATKINSON'S “ 
Balconies, _ Urinals, Spandrils, Bandstands, PERFUMERY, } 
Panels, Closets, Columns, Conservatories, f celstrated for nearly « oantery past, past fe of the very beet Eng 
Stairs, Dust Bins, Windows, Structures. : ‘cbtalned Mine Prine Modsin, Keates: 
DECORATIVE TREATMENT BY PAINTING AND GILDING. : rwe caves gor ene rints, pa, 
MELBOURNE, 1881. 
FIRST CLASS AWARD : Sa TINE BERTI 
ATKINSON’S CHOICE PERFUMES FOR 

INTERNATIONAL SANITARY EXHIBITION. ; THE HANDKERCHIEF. 
Illustrated Catalogue, Price List, and Estimates on application. aa Opopanax, Jockey Club. Ess mir a i 
Oo Magnolia, Jasmin, Wood Violet, Gold Medal Bouquet, fh 
WALTER MACFARLANE & CO, GLASGOW. ‘ and all other odours, of the fnest quality only. & 
Architectural, Sanitary and General Ironfounders. i ATKINSON’S 
CONTRACTORS by Appointment to Her Majesty's War Department, ’ SOLD MEDAL E/ EAU | DEC COLOGNE ’ 


pepo beg dv 
ATKINSON'S 


OLD BROWN WINDSOR SOAP, 


PS eclebrated for so many continees to be made as hereto. & 
eq fore. It is strongly a eee ee ee aay eee 
‘ use. 


ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOILET VINEGAR, ) 
Tollet accom Log pas ere | and most GV 
refreshing Perfame for the Handkerchief. 
: ATKINSON'S wut ROSE TOOTH W PASTE, » 
ie Sasa’ Gan declare Serenghoet the Weds eal c's at 
manafactarers 3 
J. & B. ATKINSON, 

24, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
PRICE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
CAUTION. a * 8 ar. ATEINSON menatasteve 

ther best quality 


articles of oo 
F that each article 
seen seer Rose” cana 
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BIRTH. 


On the agth oneet 8 at 255, Bluff, the wife of Cuances J. 
Strome of a Daughter. 


WEEKLY NOTES. 

Tne week has been comparatively uneventful. 
The rainy season seems to be uncertain whether 
to visit us or stay away, though from some of 
the provinces come reports of heavy downfalls 
and disastrous floods. The Rice planting has 
proceeded merrily, and is now almost complete 
so far the neighbouring districts are concerned. 
Bat the opesation is a fortnight late, and favorable 
weather is essential to make ep for lost time. 
Some of the vernacular newspapers prophesy a 
very defective crop, if not a famine, but their 
vaticinations seem to be chicfly feunded on 
rumuurs of injurics caused to the young plants 
by a species of insect whose ravages, so far, have 
been confined to one proviace. It is plain that 
no trustworthy forecast can yet be mae, since 
with the rice crop nine-teaths of the battle 
depend on the weather of autumn. In 1869, 
when the staple failed so extensively, nothing 
serious began to be anticipated until August 
and September, when long continued and un- 


Go 


usually heavy rains attended by harsh winds 
caused the grain to decay before it ripened, 
prevented it from ripening altogether, or produced 
floods which overwhelmed it when it was ripe. 
There can be no reason yet to look forward to 
such another experience this season. In the case 
of the tea crop, however, a more definite opinion 
is pronounced to the effect that the yicld will 
be short in at least three of the great producing 
districts (Suruga, Totomi, and Ise) ; while with 
regard to silk, the worms are reported to be in- 
sufficiently nourished and late in Kotsuke, 
Shinano, and Owu. No serious falling off, how- 
ever, is apprebended, in the total yield of either 
of these staples. The price cf silk has risen in 
the local market, a fact which is attributed to 
the prospects of short supplies in China, Japan, 
and even Italy, but which is probably due in reality 
to the action of local “bulls” and “bears.” 
There seems, indeed, a certain probability of a 
deficiency in China, but it has been pointed out 
that some fifteen thousand bales of last year’s 
crop remain in Shanghai, and that since their 
holder—a Mandarin—must soon enter the 
Insolvent Court or a lunatic asylum, his stocks 
of silk will be placed upon the market, thus 
restoring the equilibrium between the production 
of 1882 and 1883. 





Tu impression that the Annamese affair will 
be settled without any serious trouble between 
France and China is gradually gaining ground, 
and is much strengthened by the tone of a semi- 
official statement put forward by the Chinese, 
and published in the Shanghai, joumals. The 
difficulty is there spoken of in terms which seem 
to indicate that it possesses no serious import in 
the eyes of the Middle Kingdom. From the 
first our own intelligence has been that war is 
the least probable contingency, but it is never- 
theless plain that a source of disagreement so 
sharply accentuated removes its issue beyond 
the range of ordinary calculation. Meanwhile, 
China is reported to be making herself ready to 
the utmost of her ability, and a rumour has been 
circulated that since so much solid preparation 
is scarcely attributable either to simple pre- 
caution or to a game of bluff, the Grand 
Secretary and) = Commander-in-Chief of the 
Southern forces may have in contemplation 


some sudden and decisive coup in another: 
, work overtime in order to satisfy the demand. 


direction. ‘To be at all credible, this hypo- 


theless, significant as indicating the interpreta- 
tion which the public puts upon China's mood 
toward Japan. 


His Excellency Iwakura retumed from Kiyoto 
on Thursday morning, attended by Drs._Baelz 
and Ito, who had been specially despatched 
from Tokiyo to attend him, by the Emperor's 
desire. His Excellency fortunately recovered 
from the acute phase which his illness had 
assumed and which threatened at one time to 
prove fatal. But though able to undertake the 
journey from Kiyoto to Tokiyo, his condition is 
pronounced to be very precarious. The disease 
from which he is suffering is understood to be 
some affection of the alimentary canal, which 
renders it impossible for him to take any nour- 
ishment without artificial assistance. The malady 
appears to be hereditary, and as it caused the 
death of His Excellency's father, much uneasi- 
ness is felt with regard to its issue in the present 
case. 


A secoxp competitive exhibition of Japanese 
paintings is announced to be held in Tokiyo next 
April. Ie is plain that the Government has re- 
solved to vigorously encourage the revival of 
Japanese art—an art which has won so much 
applause in Europe and exercised a probably 
permanent effect on Western canons. Like 
many other excellent features of Japan's ancient 
civilization, her pictorial art seemed in peril of 
succumbing to the indiscriminating influence of 
new fashioned progress, and the patronage of the 
authorities could not be better employed than 
in obviating ‘such a consammation. Under 
the guidance of Italians professors Japanese 
students promised to develop considerable skill 
in the methods of European schools, but they 
did so at the cost of so much official friction 
that some change of conditions was inevitable. 
Just regret is nevertheless felt that the Govern- 
ment should suffer a limited experience to deter 
it from pursuing a course which seemed so 
full of promise, and hopes are entertained that 
another and more fortunate effort will be made 
to utilize Italian ability in this direction. 


It is stated that further orders for Murata rifles 
have reached Japan from China, and that the 
people at the Arsenal in Tokiyo are obliged to 


thesis demands a belief in China's insanity, ! The exaggerations of the vernacular press upon 


and she has never hitherto shown herself insane; 
That! 


in the matter of giving or taking blows. 
such a notion should get abroad at all is, never- 


gle 


this subject are extraordinary. Last week we 
heard of an order for five hundred thousand 
rifles in addition to three hundred thousand 
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already in hand—a statement which, even after| 


the coefficient for rumour has been applied to; 
it, signifies several years of incessant labour for , 
the Japanese arsenals. Probably five or six; 
thousand stands would cover the whole Chinese 
order for rifles. In connection with this, the 
curious contingency suggests itself that Japan 
may possibly be supplying arms to be used 
eventually against herself—a very remote con- 
tingency, it must be confessed, seeing that 
between China and Japan there is no difference 
sufficient to justify the firing of a single shot. 


Tur Maharajah of Johore spent the early part 
of the week in Tokiyo and started on Thursday 
moming for Nikkwo. He was received in 
audience by the Emperor on Wednesday. 


Mr. Itacaxt, the Liberal Leader, on his return 
to Tokiyo was received by a deputation of about 
two hundred of his party, one of whom delivered 
a congratulatory address, the gist of which was 
that the Liberals anticipate a large extension of 
influence and popularity from the travels of 
their leader in the West. It is not easy to see 
precisely how this expectation is to be realized. 
The conduct of the Liberals during Mr. Itagaki's 
absence has not inspired the public with much 
confidence in the earnestness or soundness of 
their views, and we observe that Mr. Itagaki 
himself, in replying to the address of welcome, 
alluded to the “doubts entertained by a few 
persons,” and said he thought it “ unnecessary to 
refute them.” Such allusions at such a time 
suggest a cloud on the horizon, and we shall 
not be surprised to learn before long that the 
sky of the Liberals is largely overcast. 





EDITORIAL ‘NO TE. 





Mx. Russert Rosertson’s Consular Trade Re- 
port for Kanagawa is an exhaustive record of 
the foreign trade of the port during 1882. But 
it is not a pleasant record. In almost every one 
Of its details there may be read a story of loss 
and disappointment. The bulk of the trade, 
indeed, shows as increase of $4,244,001 as 
compared with 1881; but to this a very consider- 
able correction must be applied. More than 
9,000 bales of silk, which under ordinary cir- 
cumstances would have been shipped in the 
preceding year, were held over in consequence 
of the /éo-gwaisha complications, and went to 
swell the exports of 1882. If the value of this 
silk be subtracted in 1882 and added in 1881 
the result is that the total bulk of the trade is 
nearly six million dollars less for the former, 
than for the latter, year. If, further, we look 
behind these figures, and observe that during 
1882 the portion of the trade carried on by 
Japanese direct was incomparably larger than 
at any previous period, we shall be in a position 
to appreciate the force of the statement made 
by the Chamber of Commerce, that 1882 “ must 
be considered one of the most unsatisfactory 
and unprofitable years that have been witnessed 
since Yokohama was first opened to foreign 
trade.” The cause of this is not far to seck. 
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Japan's experience is identical with that of| held by the average Briton that the days of our 
every country which has been afflicted with! military dictatorship in the land of the Pharaohs 
the evil of inconvertible paper. The period|are numbered. We cannot leave the country. 
of currency contraction is invariably the sana Each day we stay there roots us more and more 
disastrous Pi all. Mr. Robertson recognises to the spot.” Escott gives four reasons orl ie 
this, but his statement seems to require re-| statement. Half of them would have sufficed. 
adjustment. He speaks of the fall in the price (1) We propose to form an army of 6,000 men, 
of rice as though it were a Prime cause Of|fellahcens and the fellah’s bitterest foes, com- 
the depression, whereas it is simply a ents manded by an English general and a few English 
symptoms of currency contraction. There have| officers. We also propose to establish a gendar- 
been differences of opinion as to the order of! nerie of 5,600 natives and eighteen European 
time in which the consequences of a diminishing | oficers. We also propose to establish a force of 
volume of media of exchange develop themselves, |; 699 urban police with a small European ele- 
but since Tooke’s death there never has been} nent, «Can any reasonable being,” asks Mr. 
any doubt that reduced prices and general tradal Escott," “imagine that Englishmen—for they 
depression are invariable concomitants of such] .-. mostly Englishmen—would remain in this 
diminution. With regard to the general im- position were there not 8,000 European troops 
provement in the value of Avasafsu, we observe] in the country as a reserve force to maintain the 
that the Report before us attributes it in part to people in their abject subjection and the late 
the withdrawal of considerable quantities of] nactets of Egypt in tutelage?” The whole 
paper from crcalaion by the Finance Depart: population is admittedly hostile to us and regards 
al orm rigid caguny by the Gacerrmeat| Tr Pree, Tecte Fee 06 ihe armen 
es y by of a hated race and the head of a detestable 
into the Position of the Japancse note-issuing | povernment.” (2) We propose to establish civil 
ngs Eee on hae hi been sao 12| institutions also. ‘The reform is to begin with 
“more careful, while some were actually| he native courts, which “ were never, rhaps,” 
compelled to go into liquidation, thus further says Lord Dufferin, “ more imbecile ace 
curtailing the circulating medium.” ; This state- than they are at present.” To pacify and elevate 
ment leaves a good decal to be desired in point! 146 internal administration of the country we are 
i ae Sarat prokaabicen! par going to create an elaborate constitutional struc- 
yurpression : O°" | ture, with a “ village constituency ” for base, and 
supervision, the National carga ina position “eight Ministers responsible to the Khedive ” at 
to exceed the fixed total of t eir note issues. | n¢ top. There will be ‘village spokesmen ” 
We fail to see how that is possible, unless, in- elected by universal suffrage, who will ct 
see 7 Tanks age ides prea and “provincial councils,” who in theirturn will choose 
which has never ye n formulated. : : 

: teen out of a total of twenty- embers of a 
intention of the sentences we have quoted may iaerilaive council.” a ple Pi being no- 
be to suggest that the rules with regard to the| ninsted by the Khedive. Finally, there will 
Banks’ reserves had not been strictly observed, be a “general assembly” consisting of eight 
and that Treasury notes which ought to have| vinisters, twenty-six legislative councillors, 
been lying in their strong-rooms had thus passed | 4 forty-six delegates elected by the village 
into circulation. But this interpretation, though spokesmen. All this machinery of Government 


otherwise intelligible, refuses to be reconciled is to be manufactured practically out of nothing. 
with the idea that compelling a Bank to go into] ,, The Egyptian people,” Mr. Escott tells us 


liquidation reduces the bulk of the currency.| «hove no experience of this sort of thing. 
The most it could effect would be the exchange of cannot conceive what delegated power mckie. 
the Bank's paper for Treasury notes. It cannot,| 344 would therefore no more comprehend the 
however, be doubted that the action of the use of these - various functionaries than they 
authorities with regard to the National Banks could forge eighty-ton guns out of Nile mud.” 
during the period under review did exercise a (3) This constitutional scheme leaves the fo- 
beneficial effect upon the currency by restoring reigner supreme overthe most sacred constitutional 
public confidence in the vitality of the Govern- right a people can have, for from the Khedive 
ment’s financial policy, while the enforced | down to the village spokesman no one can touch 
closing of some of those institutions was an the agreement forced upon Egypt by France and 
actual diminution of factors of fluctuation. We England, in virtue of which the Egyptian people 
shall not attempt to follow Mr. Robertson) jive to find nearly five millions sterling per 
through all his valuable and complete analyses, | annum for the foreign creditors of the ex-Khedive. 
but we commend his Report to our readers’ at-|re fret thing Egypt would do when left to the 
tention as one of the most thorough documents constitutional management of her own affairs 
of its kind we have ever had the pleasure of without any English soldiers in sight, would be 
PeMuang: to stop payment on Jsmail’s debt, the debt for 
SSS |which we now declare ourselves responsible. 

NOTES. No English Government could face that possi- 
bility. (4) To rescue the indigenous tribunals 
Escott's essay on “England's duty in Egypt "| from the servility and corruption intertwined with 
is a document which cannot fail to remove the| their habits and traditions, Judges are to be 
clouds from a great many eyes. ‘There never| trained by “high-minded ” Swiss, Dutch, or 
existed a more mistaken faith, he says, than that Belgian lawyers, “selected and deposited in 
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| of original mathematical discovery, and at twenty- 
two he was appointed Astronomer Royal of 
Ireland. 








Fgypt as a regencrative force to clevate the | appreciated his country’s unreadiness, and saw 
corrupt mass of incompetent natives.” How | that his only chance of ultimate succcss lay in 
long is this operation to take? It certainly does ; diplomacy ; in securing the assistance of Austria 
not increase the probability of our speedy depar- | and Italy. His object, therefore, when war was 
ture from Egypt.“ One is loath to believe,” Mr. | forced upon him by rash Ministers and Parisian 
Escott concludes, ‘that this kind of shilly-| impatience, was to gain time; to manucuvre so 
shally, would-and-would-not policy, is the out-/as to avoid a damaging defeat which might 
come of mere political hypocrisy ; but it is very | deter foreign allies. This was the secret of the 
difficult to account for it on intelligible grounds. | strange orders and counter-orders, projects and 
Unconsciously, perhaps, but none the less cer-| counter-projects which bewildered the army and 
tainly, the English Government is closing its] made the world think that vacillation was his 
eyes alike to the consequences of our plunge into| besetting sin. He was pursuing a scheme of 
Egypt and to the duties which our successes | diplomatic, not military, strategy, and having 
there have thrust upon ourhands, © © © It] failed in his purpose, universal paralysis was the 
was never our duty to enter Egypt, but having] result. Perhaps it may yet be decided that he 
done so in mad haste we must submit to the| deserved pity rather than censure. 
consequences, and these involve above all the 


open and avowed government of the country we | Qxg of the results of Professor Nordenskjéld’s 
have subdued. ® * © As matters now stand | voyage is that he was enabled to bear conclusive 
the forces we are endeavouring to set up in testimony to the authenticity of the celebrated 
Egypt would be a standing menace to our) Zenj narrative. This narrative consists of a 
supremacy and an acute danger in time of war.! number of letters said to have been written by 
° © © If we have not the courage to act in- {the brothers Antonio and Nicolo Zeno, describ- 
dependently in Egypt, and with a single eye to: ing their adventures in the far north at the end 
securing our position there in the best way pos- | of the fourteenth century. The letters were not 
sible, the sooner we escape from it. bag and published till the middle of the sixteenth 
baggage, the better. century, by which time a considerable portion 
in thee ine: of them had been destroyed. They were re- 
Marstar Bazine s long promised book has at! ported to have heen discovered by Nicolo Zeno 
length been published. when the extraordinary ij. is father’s palace, and they were accom- 
incidents of his capitulation, trial, and sentence] janied by a map, illustrating the travels of the 
are well nigh forgotten. The Marshal in| yeni prothers. The descriptions contained in 
effect admits the real counts of the charge the letters enabled geographers to identify as the 
preferred against him: admits that the purpose’ scone of the Zeni travels the Faroe Isiands, 
of the arrangement he endeavoured to make|Greentand, Newfoundiand, Canada, and the 
with Prince Bismarck was to employ the * | United States. Forty years after the publication 
called army of the Rhine, of which he was of she narrative suspicions of its authenticity 
commander-in-chief, in putting down the yegan to be entertained, and despite the evi- 
Republican Government and restoring the E1n-| tence acktuced in its favour by Hakluyt in 1600, 
peror. He maintains, however, that this was! nq py George Forster a century later, public 
the right and honorable course for a French’ oninion in England continued sceptical. Norden- 
soldier who had sworn fidelity to Napoteon the skjdld, however, has virtually set the matter at rest. 
Second. He maintains also that if his project) is verdict is that the Zeni brothers must have 
had succeeded, France would have obtained been acquainted with the places subsequently 
much better terms than she finally obtained, cal'ed the Faroe group,Greenland, Newfoundland, 
since the Germans would have been spared the | Canada, and the United Statex. He also thinks 
sacrifices which they had to undergo in beseiging | that the civilized communities described in the 
Paris and routing the forces of the Republic. | teers as inhabiting these places were the earlicst 
It cannot be denied that from his standpoint this | co ndanavian colonies which undoubtedly existed 
view of the situation was perfectly loyal. Prince |in the New World in the tenth and eleventh 
Bismarck, too, would have endorsed it by accept-| centuries, In future it will be necessary to say 
ing the proposal had not his knowledge of| ino: the Zeni, not Columbus, discovered 
France and the French been more accurate than 
that of Bazaine. The Prince knew that France Ss a ee ST ee 
had no longer anything in common with the] Axoxc the stories, which to be creilible require 
Empcror Napoleon. The army of the Rhine|some credulity and much evidence, is that of Sir 
might possibly have restored him, but it could not} Wiliam Rowan Hamilton's early life. At the 
have maintained him. So Bismarck preferred to|age of three he read English excellently and 
wait until time should determine the fate of an! was fairly familiar with arithmetic: at four he 
army shut up without food or ammunition in a|was a good geographer; at five he could read 
completely invested fortress. When at  last|and translate Latin, Greck, and Hebrew, and his 
Bazaine surrendered, nearly every general officer | favorite pastime was to recite Dryden, Collins, 
who served under him was clearly of opinion] Milton and Homer; at eight he knew Italian |such influences. But here we have to remember 
that further resistance was hopeless. and French, and extemporized in Latin ; before | that, in speaking of the purchasing power of gold, 
ees ten he was a student of Arabic and Sanscrit;/a distinction must be made between its power 
Bazaine’s narrative brings out another interest-|at fourteen he indited a letter in Persian to/to acquire commodities, as the term is generally 
ing fact, namely, that the Emperor Napoleon} Mirza Abul Hassan Khan, then on a visit to | understood, and its power to command services. 
was from first to last opposed to the war. He’ Dublin; at seventeen he produced threc papers As Mr.Goschenhasclearly pointed out, ‘the prices 



































Ir statistics may be trusted, modern hygiene, from 
some unascertained cause, has added so much 
to English longevity that men now live two years 
longer than they did thirty years ago, and women 
three years and four months longer. In the 
aggregate the improvement is six per cent., which 
means that in one generation a country with 
thirty-three millions has two millions more 
people in it now-a-days than it used to have 
before Public Health Acts began to be passed. 
It appears, too, that hygienic progress does not 
merely lengthen life, but also increases efficiency. 
In the case of men, 70 per cent. of the gained 
years is added to the useful period of existence 
(ic. the period from 20 to 60), while in that of 
women sixty-five per cent. is added to the same 
period. 


Tue British ship Crpres, Captain Johnson, 
arrived on 23rd inst. from Middlesbro’, after a 
protracted voyage, having left that port in 
August last year. The Cypres met with very 
bad weather in the Southern Ocean, and had 
to put into Hongkong where she has under- 
gone extensive repairs. She left the latter port 
the 28th ult. 


Scizxce has demonstrated to its own satisfaction 
as well as to the satisfaction of a great many 
celebrated men thet gold is the only correct basis 
of a national currency. The fact has, indeed, 
been much disputed of late. Keea economists 
and clever men of business maintain that, by 
imposing upon guld alone all the duties of 
exchange, the supply of that metal becomes 
unequal to the demand on its services, so that 
at last its volume ‘ceases to bear what we are 
wont to consider a normal proportion to the 
functions it has to perform. The issue of this 
is a general decline of prices expressed in gold ; 
and a general decline of prices is, in ordinary 
parlance, synonymous with commercial depres- 
sion. It would appear, ‘indced, at first sight, 
that, since gold coins are nothing more than 
tokens, the nature of a transaction is not influ- 
enced by the number of sovereigns required to 
conduct it. A merchant may find himself just 
as well off when he gets only nine pieces of gold 
for a bale of goods as when he gets ten. All 
prices having fallen alike, his nine sovereigns 
may do him exactly the same service as ten did 
formerly. To those, therefore, who maintain 
that commerce suffers by the excessive strain 
thrown upon the common stock of gold, it is 
repjied with some truth that, since a fall in the 
value of commodities expressed in gold is 
equivalent, by the hypothesis, to a rise in the 
value of gold expressed in commodities, com- 
mercial prosperity is entirely independent of 
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paid for services rendered do not fluctuate with 
the same rapidity as market prices.” Salaries, 
fees, and, we may almost add, rents, are slow 
to adapt themselves to the cours¢ of the market 
for commodities ; and while the mere purchaser 
and seller of goods may find his profits very little 
affected by an appreciation of the medium of 
exchange, the hirer of labour, the farmer who 
pays a fixed rent, the debtor, and so forth, may 
suffer a very heavy loss from the same cause. 
e 





e e 

But there is about gold another trouble which, 
though it attracts little attention, is sometimes very 
serious. It is the depreciation from wear and tear. 
Calculations recently made by the best authorities 
show that on every 100,000 sovereigns now in 
circulation there is a deficiency of weight equal 
to £637, while on a similar value in half 
sovereigns, the deficiency amounts to £961. 
Now the gold circulation of Great Britain is 
believed to be at the present moment about one 
hundred millions sterling, of which twenty 
millions are in half sovereigns.® It appears, 
therefore, that the total loss of weight on these 
coins is upwards of seven hundred thousand 
pounds sterling. The history of the sovereign 
offers a remarkable illustration of Gresham's 
law. New gold coins of full weight have been 
perpetually poured from the mints of England 
and Australia into the hands of the public. On 
passing into circulation these pieces found them- 
selves doing duty side by side with old, wom, 
and light coins—coins generally deficient in 
weight bat which possessed within the limits of 


the Empire equal purchasing power with full} : 


weight pieces. The consequence was that the 
latter were largely withdrawn from circulation— 
melted down or exported—and the light coins 
being left, became rapidly still more deficient in 
weight from continued circulation. How is this 
evil to be dealt with? The last attempt to apply 
a remedy was in 1842. The course pursued was 
simply this: the banks took every light sovereign 
that came into their hands; weighed it, charged 
its owner the deficiency in weight ; defaced the 
coin beforé his eyes, and sent it up to the Bank 
of England to be re-minted. The Mint, on re- 
weighing the coins, generally found a further de- 
ficiency, which was charged to the Banks, and 
finally, in the process of re-coinage the country 
lost about £300 per million on account of the 
dirt with which the sovereigns were encumbered. 
Thus everybody was discontented, especially the 
original holders of the sovereigns who were ex- 
posed to all sorts of frauds. A working man 
might take his sovereign or half sovereign to a 
shopkeeper, who, pointing to the proclamation 
declaring light gold to be no longer current, 
weighed the coin in scales not specially favor- 
able to the purchaser, charged the latter a good 
safe sum, and was then able to put the coin into 
circulation again if he pleased. It seems, in- 
deed, impossible to devise any satisfactory 
scheme which compels the last holder of the 
coin to be responsible for its deficiency in 
weight. The restoration of the currency is a 
benefit to the whole community, and it is ob- 
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viously unfair that the expense of the operation 
should be imposed on a part only of the com- 
munity. The natural alternative is that the 
charge should be met by the Government ; and 
the plan which seems most likely to be adopted 
is to recoup the cost by charging henceforth a 
seignorage on the operation of minting gold. 
At present the mintage of gold coin is entirely 
gratuitous on the part of the State, though the 
object of this generosity has never been satis- 
factorily made out. ‘No valid reason,” says the 
Quarterly Review, “can be alleged why the 
owner of gold bullion should have it manufac- 
tured for him gratuitously into sovereigns or 
half-sovereigns, rather than that it should be 
gratuitously manufactured for him into dessert- 
spoons or tea spoons.’ It has been shown, also, 
that this gratuitous coinage has had no apparent 
effect on the import of gold into the United 
Kingdom. Only one-fifth of the gold imported 
is, on the average, minted into sovercigns ; and 
in France, “ where charges and delay equivalent 
to a loss of interest were at one time the rule at 
the Mint,” the average value of the gold annually 
coined during the present century has been 4} 
millions, while in England it has been barely 4 
millions. Soon, therefore, we shall probably see 
the Government decide to undertake the re- 
coinage, recouping the expense by means of a 
seignorage fund. 


Some of the most startling facts we have ever 
been called on to consider are put forward by 
Dr. Charles Cameron in the last number of the 
Yineleenth Century. ‘The learned Doctor's 
theme is the partiality of the law, and the gist 
of his criticism may be gathered from the 
couplet which precedes it :— 


The law locks up the man or woman 

Who steals the goose from off the common, 
But lets the greater villain loone 

Who steals the common from the goose. 


The law, indeed, does everything it can to help 
the big bankrupt, and hamper the really impe- 
cunious debtor. The former need only pay ten 
shillings in the pound, at once if his assets 
are sufficient, but if not, out of future earings ; 
which latter provision is virtually a dead letter. 
Very different is the case of the workman or 
mechanic “who in time of illness or lack of 
work runs up a bill with his grocer or baker 
to keep himself or his family from starvation.” 
He remains practically the slave of his debt to 
the last day of his life. ‘‘ Between six and seven 
thousand of these wretched miscreants repent of 
their extravagances every year in the gaols of 
merry England. Some of them—thirty-seven 
in one year, for example—are committed for 
sums ranging from 1s. to §s., to which by the 
Way, costs have to be added amounting to 5s. 6d. 
every time they are sent to prison ; for imprison- 
ment does not wipe out the debt, and the creditor 
only risks his 5s. 6d. in procuring it. In nearly 
half the cases the debts for which these mis- 
guided spendthrifts are imprisoned are less thin 
40s., and so important does the law consider it 
to punish them, that in one year (1870) for 
which we have a return bearing on the point, it 
cost the public £710 10s. to maintain in one 
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prison debtors of this class whose united in- 
debtedness was £849 145. 10d., while the cost to 
which the whole country was put in feeding per- 
sons imprisoned for sums under 40s. would have 
paid a dividend of 11s. in the pound on the 
aggregate debts on account of which they were 
locked up. Over three-fourths of the entire 
corps of our gaol-bird debtors are guilty in sums 
ofless than £5, and over go per cent in sums of 
less than £10. ‘To put the matter more plainly, 
taking the number of persons annually im- 
prisoned for debt in England and Wales at 
6,500—the average of the last three years for 
which we have returns exceeded 6,700—we 
should find the debts on account of which they 
were sent to prison divide themselves roughly in 
somewhat the following fashion :—Imprisoned 
for sums of from rs. to 58., between thirty and 
forty ; for debts not exceeding 40s., about 3,000 ; 
for debts not exceeding £5 over 6,000 ; for debts 
not exceeding £10, 5,850; and for debts between 
£Lioand £50, 650. According to the report of 
the Parliamentary Committee on the abolition of 
imprisonment for debt, the average amount for 
which these debtors are sent to goal is under £2 
16s. The total indebtedness, therefore, on ac- 
count of which the whole 6,500 are locked up, 
is about £18,000, and the cost to the country of 
maintaining them in prison is £9,000.” It may 
fairly be assumed that a man will not go to 
prison for £5 if he can possibly help it, yet the 
law sends him there, not because he is unable 
to pay, but because he is presumed, having the 
means, to lack the will. Imprisonment for debt 
was theoretically abolished in England a dozen 
years ago, both in the case of large and small 
debtors ; but, while the liberty of the former is 
completely secured by the Bankruptcy Act, the 
latter are practically as badly off as ever. The 
only difference is that, instead of going to goal 
for debt, they go there nominally for contempt 
of Court. “The debtor summoned in a large 
Proportion of cases does not turn up, or is re- 
presented by his wife, the reason being that he 
cannot appear in Court without losing a day's 
work, or possibly his situation. The creditor 
makes an affidavit or produces other evidence in 
support of Avs estimate of the debtor's ability to 
pay, and the Court, almost as a matter of course, 
orders the debtor to pay such sum or such in- 
stalments of his wages as upon this statement 
seem fair.” The man may have other judgment 
debts against him, but these, it would appear, 
are not considered at all. The order is given, 
and, if the debtor fails to comply with it, he 
goes to prison for contempt of Court. Dr. 
Cameron instances many special cases showing 
the terrible hardships to which petty debtors are 
exposed under the present system, and arrives 
at the conclusion that the pernicious class 
legislation which involves these injustices de- 
mands immeiiate attention at Government's 
hands. Mr. Chamberlain's new Bankruptcy 
Bill leaves the matter virtually without remedy. 
It still excludes the petty debtor from the 
advantages of ordinary bankruptcy, but, ‘by 
way of a sop,” purposes to protect against 
scizure £10 worth of his household goods and 
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one of the men confessed to having received 
bribes, but subsequently retracted before the 
Mixed Court, and then again retracted his re- 
tractation, explaining that when before the 
Mixed Court he was in terror of his life, and 
that he still feared something serious if he spoke 
the truth. Mr. Holliday, however, reassured 
him, but being unable altogether to remove his 
apprehensions, suggested that he should take up 
his residence, for the time being, in his (Mr. 
Holliday’s) house. The man gladly assented, 
and for his better security Mr. Holliday directed 
that whenever he left the premises he should be 
accompanied by an European constable in 
uniform. It would appear, however, that the 
other side were specially anxious to get at this 
informer, Atu, for they put forward one 
Ming-kee who swore an affidavit to the effect 
that At'a was kept a prisoner against his will in 
Mr. Holliday's house. Upon the strength of 
this affidavit, the Crown Advocate, Mr. H. S. Wil- 
kinson, took up the case, and a writ of Habeas 
Corpus was issued commanding Nr. Holliday 
to produce the person of his alleged prisoner. 
Mr. Wilkinson, in justification of his action, 
pointed to the friendly relations existing between 
the Emperor of China and the Queen of Eng- 
land, and explained that, as an illegal detention 
of atsubject of the former by a subject of the 
latter was calculated to disturb those relations, 
it came fairly within the province of the Crown 
Advocate to interfere. Mr. Holliday's retura to 
the writ was very simple. He declared that he 
had not then and that he never had had the 
gentleman called Sce Ata in his custody; in 
corroboration of which declaration Mr. See At'u 
appeared and stated that he had never been 
detained and that he had come to the Court of 
his own free will. Thereupon the Court in- 
formed him that he was at liberty to go and 
come as he pleased, and Mr. S. At‘u signified 
his apprehension of what had been‘done for 
him by immediately returning to the protection 
of his supposed captor. The story reads like a 
burlesque, but we have taken it almost verbatim 
from the reports of the proceedings in the 
Supreme Court of Shanghai. 


Zio worth of the tools and implements of his} toothless, hairless, slow-limbed animal, in- 
trade. In other words, it protects his goods | capable of extended locomotion. His feet will 
from scizure, but leaves his person liable to| have no divisions between the toes. He will be 
imprisonment. An excellent result truly. The|very averse to fighting, and will maintain his 
truth is that the domain of the law does not] position in the foremost files of time to come 
properly extend to these matters at all. Creditors} solely upon the strength of one or two peculiar 
and debtors ought to be left to settle their] convolutions in the brain.” This is the pro- 
own affairs. If one man chooses to trust|phecy of Mr. E. Kay Robinson; a poor prophecy, 
another to the extent of five or ten pounds, let|he himself admits, but logically deduced from 
him learn the safe measure of discretion from | accomplished facts. The process of reasoning 
abused confidence, if nature has not already|by which he attains his conclusion is very 
endowed him with sufficient perspicuity to dis-|simple. Every organ and every ornament that 
cover it without this somewhat bitter aid. All| man possesses hus been acquired by natural or 
this substitutign of governmental tutelage for| sexual selection. So soon as the necessity for 
private intelligence is a method of impeding | such organ or ornaments becomes insufficient to 
civilization. The punishments of the insolvent | counterbalance the loss of power employed in 
debtor can be effectually ensured without any | their production, then they commence at once 
appeal to the law. The invariable outcome of|to disappcar. The magnificent molars and 
the latter's interference, except in cases of fraud, | canines of the gorilla were possessed by early 
has been useless, vexatious, and mischievous. | man and used by him as they are still used by the 
ee ape, to crush hard fruits and fight for a title toa 
By the return of Messrs. Paul and Ewing to|*ife. Novw-a-days, however, a man’s canine 
America and England respectively, the Tokiyo | teeth are small in the inverse ratio of his civiliza- 
University loses the services of two most valuable | tion ; he is losing his wisdom tecth altogether, 
professors. Both these gentlemen leave Japan | 2nd as for the rest of the furniture of his mouth, 
to fill important positions in their native countries, | he can barely keep a portion of it in repair. The 
and having regard to the precarious, and in| inference is that he will lose it all in the end and 
many respects unsatisfactory, nature of the have hard gums instead, which would be ex- 
Japanese Civil Service, we cannot but regard ceedingly convenient but exceedingly ugly. As 
their departure as a source of congratulation to | for hair, beard, moustache and whiskers, they 
themselves. During his residence in Tokiyo|are all sexual ornaments, which are gradually 
Professor Paul had little opportunity of con-|!osing their value in comparison with wealth and 
ducting any important astronomical observations. | intellect. ‘There is, moreover, a mysterious 
His time was devoted, for the most part, to the |!aw of correlation of growth between the hair 
conduct of preliminary arrangements. Some|2nd the teeth. Throughout the animal world 
months ago he submitted to the Government aj Strong and luxuriant hair is accompanied by 
scheme which, if carried out, could not have| regular and durable teeth ; and a hairless breed 
failed to produce important scientific results, but |Of dogs exists which is equally conspicuous for 
the time was unfortunately not yet ripe for such | the absence of its tecth.” Hair, too, will, there- 
an undertaking, and failing it, Mr. Paul was in-|fore, go with teeth. As for the feet, the tocs 
duced to accept the chair of astronomy at an Ame-| have already lost half their ancient power, and 
rican College. Mr. Ewing's labours on Japan’s| being habitually enclosed in boots and shoes 
account were also, to some extent, circumscribed. | their five divisions are no longer necessary. 
The students of the Tokiyo University have | Already there are many people who have two or 
never shown much predeliction for mechanical | more of their toes united throughout their length. 
engineering, and the classes in that subject are | Moreover the use of the feet and legs is gra- 
generally ill attended. It thus happens that| dually growing unnecessary as facilities of arti- 
Mr. Ewing's reputation in Japan rests chiefly on | ficial locomotion increase, so that our lower 
the papers he contributed to the Seismological | !imbs are destined ultimately to become compara- 
Society and on the public lectures he delivered | tively worthless appendages, and the man of the 
from time to time. These, however, leave no | future will therefore be a bald-headed, smooth- 
room to doubt his great ability, and we con-|faced person without any teeth and with a 
fidently look to see him take his place among the | Miserable shuffling gait. Middle-aged persons 
number of those—and they are not a few—whose | need no longer be distressed at their badly 
careers subsequent to their service in this coun- | furnished mouths and polished pates. On the 
try ought to show Japan that on the whole she | Contrary, they may regard themselves with pride 
has been singularly fortunate in her foreign |@S types of an advanced civilization. 
professors. 


Accorpixc to despatches received by the Foreign 
Office (in Tokio) six high Korean dignitaries, 
who had been implicated in the disturbances at 
Sdul in July last year, have been poisoned by 
order of the King. It appears that in Korea 
high functionaries cannot be sentenced to death 
by the tribunals, and that if the King desires to 
tid himself of an objectionable official he may 
have recourse to poison.— Echo du Japon. 


Tue Choya Shimbun states, that as the brewers 
of sak¢ in the southern districts of Idzumi have 
failed to pay the taxes levied on their industry 
for the first term of the current year, steps are 
being taken by the authorities to seize the pro- 
perty of the defaulters and sell it by auction. The 
story would be credible enough were it not sup- 
plemented by a statement that the total amourt of 
the defalcation is only 300 sex, a2 sum which 
scarcely seems sufficient to be charged with 


{Se se A case not less extraordinary than amusing was 
To people who lose their locks carly in life and | tried the other day before the Supreme Court 
have to spend hundreds of dollars in dentists’|in Shanghai. Mr. C. J. Holliday, Chairman of 
fees, it is exceedingly comfortable to learn that|the Municipal Watch Committee, haying re- 
“the man of the future—that mysterious being | ceived information which led him to suspect 
who will look back across a dim gulf of time |that the native detectives in the employ of the 
upon imperfect humanity of the nineteenth | Council were receiving bribes from a gambling- 
century with just such kindly, half incredulous, |house, proceeded, in company with his col- 
scorn as we now condescend to bestow upon | leagues of the Watch Committee, to question the 
our own club-wielding ape-like ancestor—will be 'three detectives. After various tergiversations, 
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such results. The Chaya, nevertheless, assures | quired to pay the equivalent to the consignecs. 
its readers that many of the “ manufacturers of |3.—In case the loan is redeemed after the 
this national beverage ” at Sakai, Osaka, are likely |expiration of the fixed period, five per cent. 
to meet with the same fate as that which has/| annual interest on English and Australian re- 
overtaken their con/réres in Idzumi. It was/mittances, and six per cent. interest on remit- 
always anticipated that the increased tax on sak¢| tances to other countries, must be paid for 
would lead to results of this nature, but the/the prolonged period, in foreign countries. 
Choye has been from the first so staunch and | Of this interest, four per cent. will be received 
uncompromising an opponent of the measure | by agents of the Specie Bank, and the remainder 
that we may be pardoned if its information| by the Consul. 4.—The Consul may order the 
leaves us still in some doubt. agents of the Bank to increase or decrease the 
interest on the loan when it is to be repaid in 
accordance with the and and 3rd clauses. 
5.—Should any contracts be entered into for 
foreign remittances in conformity with this notice, 
a report will immediately be forwarded to the 
Consuls to that effect. 6.—The Specie Bank 
must also send precise reports to its agents in 
England, France, America, and Australia. 






Tux Five Shimbun says that Mr. Okuma begins 
to exhibit a desire to renew his ancient intimacy 
with the former chief of the Colonization Com- 
mission, and that with this object he entertained 
Cabinet Councillor Kuroda at his country resi- 
dence the other day. A motive is of course 
suggested —namely, that the attacks of the 
Liberals upon the Constitutional Liberals are 
becoming too much for the latter to endure 
without aid, and that their leader is accordingly 


Tue Maharajah of Johore started for Nikkwo 
on the 28th inst. In Tokiyo His Highness was 


casting about for new alliances. He is doubt- 
less revolving some ‘“dcep project,” says our 
Tokiyo contemporary. Meanwhile, outsiders 
cannot help wondering what these various 
parties contemplate. Possibly they do not 
know themselves. Mr. Okuma is said to have 
paid a visit some time ago to a forcign 
diplomatist of considerable eminence, who 
propounded certain troublesome qucries to the 
retired statesman, pointing out that political 
parties have some raison défre in a country 





the guest of the Japanese Government, who had 
prepared for his reception the residence at Mita 
originally built by Admiral Kawamura and now 
the property of Mr. Hachisuka, Representative 
of Japan in Paris. The Maharajah was reccived 
in audience by His Majesty the Mikado on 
Tuesday, and afterwards visited the Imperial 
Princes. He has shown himself a genial and 
appreciative traveller, not less curious about 
Japan's old fashions and customs than impressed 
by the evidences of her new civilization. 








where parliamentary institutions offer a field for 
useful discussion, and enable men of all fashions | TH Tokiyo Tramway Company has at last had 
of mind to assist in throwing light on the path |the wisdom to reduce its passenger fares to two 
of government ; but that, in Japan, the principal | 5¢” Per section of its line. This will be a death- 
function of these parties appears to be obstruc- | blow to the hack carriages which still struggle 
tion, pure and simple. Thus the foreign official, | 2gainst the powerful competition of the cars. 
while admiring so remarkable a display of mental] If the citizens of Tokiyo gave themselves any 
vigour, wag perplexed to divine its end and aim, | Concern about such trifles as cruelty to animals, 
and it does not appear that Mr. Okuma was|these carriages would long ago have ceased to 


immediately in a position to instruct him. find fares. But the Japanese are a singularly 
phlegmatic people. We can understand their 


indifference to the tortures of dumb aminals 
when we observe how quietly they submit to 
have their streets rendered well nigh impassable 
by tram-roads so villainously constructed that 
they constitute a perpetual menace to life and 
limb. 


Accorpixe to the Afainichi Shimbun, the 
Finance Minister has issued a notice ordering 
~ the Specie Bank in Yokohama to arrange for the 
issue of loans in the form of remittances for the 
benefit of those who are engaged in the direct 
export of black teas manufactured in Kochi, 
Fukuoka, Kumamoto, Gifu, Oita, and Kagoshima. | Tue “ Victoria” and “ Relief” Volunteer Steam 
These prefectures are stated to have accordingly | Fire Engine Companies met on the 28th inst. 
issued the following notice to be proclaimed | at the Fire Brigade station, where a photograph 
throughout their jurisdiction :—1.—The Specie] of the members, with their engines and other 
Bank will, on examination of the goods, issue | apparatus, was taken by Mr. Douglas of Messrs. 
loans equivalent to one-tenth of their value,|Stillfried and Andersen. The engines were 
holding their consignors responsible for the |then taken to the canal running along the side 
Payment of fees at the rate of four per cent.|of the Cricket field, for an impromptu drill. 
per annum. 2.—The fees to be paid and|The “ Victoria” men were content to employ 
the value of the loan so issued will be|coolies to drag their engine, in the old 
mentioned in the exchange bill in one amount|way, but. the “ Reliefs” had a pair of horses, 
with their denomination in foreign currency, |and were enabled to rattle along to the point of 
but the former will be paid to the Bank in paper Operations in splendid  style—Within two 
money out of the loan issued for foreign remit-| minutes of the time of the arrival of the engines 
tance ; but in case the loan is redeemed before | hose was unreeled and coupled, and two power- 
it falls duc, it will be received at the Consulate, |ful streams of water were being thrown quite 
and thereforc the agents of the Bank are re-' two thirds of the distance across the canal, here 
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about 130 feet wide. Various manceuvtes, in the 
way of splitting the stream of cach pipe into two, 
of combining the flow from two pipes into onc 
jet, &c., were gone through in a most successful 
and workmanlike manner. The long-standing 
difference of opinion as to the working power 
of the two engines was yesterday conclusively 
settled, it being shewn that the ‘ Relicf” 
engine, whatever the size of nozzle or arrange- 
ment of hose employed, can throw a stream 
of water to a greater distance than that of 
the “ Victoria” company ; although this is only 
what might be expected when the length of time 
the originally more powerful “Victoria” engine 
has been at work is taken into consideration. 
We congratulate both companies on the high 
state of efficiency displayed, and would remark 
that both Japanese and foreigners owe them 
every encouragement in the arduous and at times 
even dangerous duties they voluntarily undertake 
without any reward beyond the feeling that they 
are doing some good to the community at large. 


Concerninc the wreck of the Sumida Marx, 
the Rising Sun and Nagasaki Express of the 
23rd of June has the following paragraph :— 

The Mitsu Bishi Co.'s Kobe-Hongkong mail steamer 
Sumida Maru,—the stranding of which, on her way 
from here to Kobe via the Inland Sea, on the morning 
of the 15th inst., was briefly reported in our last 
issue,—was, on being visited by the Co.'s Genkai 
Maru, found to be badly ashore on the BlackRock, off 
the entrance to Shimonoseki Straits. on 
which she struck is marked on the chart aslying close to 
the island of Matsui-sima, on the south-east side, and 
about seven miles to the northward of Rokuren, 
from which it will be seen that she was three or four 
miles out of the ordinary course for steamers. The 
report that a gale was blowing at the time turned out 
to be without foundation ; consequently the lives of 
those on board had not been endangered. to the extent 
at first feared. Hopes are entertained of being able to 
patch her up temporarily, and float her to Naga: 
saki, to assist in which task a party of engineers 
and divers from the Imperial Works at Akuno- 
ura, (including Mr. J. Dickson) proceeded to the 
scene of the wreck in a native steamer on Tuesday 
morning last. The result of the efforts to get her 
off, of course, principally depends upon the state of the 
weather, which at this season is unfortunately very un- 
certain. The M.B.S.S. Co.'s Tokai Maru, Captain Carew, 
has, we believe, been despatched from Kobe, to take in 
the salvaged cargo and render any assistance that may 
be required. The Sumida Maru (formerly the Sumida) 
was a fine and comparatively new vend: of 896 tons 
register and 200 h.-p. oh Se Hubenet, her com- 
mander, has run her successfully for about six years, 
and he has long borne an ex t reputation as one 
of the most careful and experienced navigators on the 
coast. 


Ir looks a little like building castles in the air 
to discuss at present the respective merits of a 
gold and silver standard for Japan. Our cor- 
respondent ‘‘X” seems to be right in his theory, 
though his arithmetic is somewhat faulty. If 
this country borrowed fifty million dollars to be 
repaid in twenty years by annual instalments, 
the total interest for that period would amount 
not to sixty millions but to less than thirty-seven 
millions. This, however, is a point quite apart 
from thecontention that, by exchanging A’rnsa/su 
for silver circulation, Japan would only secure 
partial immunity from the evils of fluctuation. 
Dollars have their ups and downs like inconver- 
tible notes, and there can be no question that 
the effect of their instability is very mischievous. 
But it is not to be mentioned in the same breath 
with the fluctuations of Arusatsu. Were choice 
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guided by abstract principles alone, the pre- 
ference must be given at once to gold over silver. 
Many other points, however, have to be taken 
into account. In making an election of this 
nature—were she fortunately capable of choosing 
—Japan has to consider her neighbours as 
well as herself. Unable to adapt herself to all, 
she must be content to make some sacrifice. 
‘In no degree whatever,” says Professor Walker, 
“can the money of any commercial community 
depart from the money in which intcrnational 
balances are discharged, without inducing ob- 
struction and creating apprehensions to which 
modern trade, with its highly developed and 
sensitive organization, will not subject itself, or 
will do so only on the payment of a heavy fine 
on the part of the community offending.” Web- 
ster, also, in his speech on the Bank Bill of 1815, 
said :—‘‘ The circulating medium of a commer- 
cial community must be that which is also the 
circulating medium of other commercial com- 
munities, or must be capable of being converted 
into that medium without loss. It must be able, 
not only to pass in payments and receipts among 
individuals of the same same society and nation, 
but to adjust and discharge the balance of 
exchanges between different nations.” Now, the 
currency of the Orient as well as of America is 
silver. Japan would, in our opinion, be acting 
injudiciously did she attempt to separate herself 
from the national community of which she forms 
a natural unit. It would be pretty enough in 
theory to have a gold standard; but the beauty 
would be confined to theory. Practically silver 
would remain the principal, if not the only, 
medium of exchange. Further, it may fairly 
be questioned whether the future functions 
of silver will not be very different from what 
they are at present. However reason may be 
compelled to acknowledge the advantages of a 
single standard, we cannot shut our eyes to the 
fact that expediency begins to rebel against the 
fastidiousness which has banished the second of 
the precious metals from its place as a common 
denominator of values. Judging from the pre- 
sent tendency of public opinion, the remonetiz- 
ation of silver is only a question of time, and 
having regard to this prospect, there is little to 
recommend any serious sacrifice in the interests 
of a gold standard. Indeed, in the present 
depreciated condition of silver we are disposed 
to see one of the strongest arguments in favour 
of a foreign loan by this country to assist the 
resumption of specie payments. If Japan were 
content to receive the loan in silver, she could 
probably obtain it on easy terms, and might 
perhaps look forward to a substantial gain in 
connection with the appreciation which that metal 
is sooner or later destined to undergo. 
e 
e e 

The concluding paragraph of our correspon- 
dent's letter reads like a page from the history of 
Rhode Island or of France under the Revolu- 
tionary Government. The trouble is, says “ X,” 
not that the people lack faith in the currency of 
the country but that they have not enough of 
thatcurrency. Yet at the same time he attributes 
the recent appreciation of A’insa/se entircly to 
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the cessation of gambling operations upon 
change. We may remark, en passan/, that 
the diversity of opinion which exists upon this 
subject is truly wonderful. 
that the appreciation is purely fictitious and that 
it has no basis other than official speculation. 
Another bids us believe that its unique origin is 
the absence of speculation. Whichever be the 
correct view, ‘““X” evidently holds that the 
volume of the currency has not undergone any 
diminution. Its amount remains as it was two 
years ago, but that amount he thinks insufi- 
cient. Nor is he alone in this view. Others 
share it with him, and will continue to do so 
until the evils inseparable from a fluctuating 
currency have passed into the region of recol- 
lections. Potter, speaking of Rhode Island's 
experiences, says :—‘‘ The emissions of paper 
moncy were generally opposed by the merchants 
and business men, and the more intelligent 
parts of the community. They were generally 
advocated by the multitude who were indebted 
and distressed in pecuniary circumstances, as a 
measure of relief. It was an easy way of pay- 
ing old debts. Pretences were never wanting. 
The colony was in debt, the fort was out of re- 
pair, or a new jail or court-house was to be 
built. And when the specie had been driven 
away by the increase of paper money, the 
‘scarcity of silver’ was a fresh excuse for 
further issues.” So again President White, 
who has been called ‘the most brilliant 
of apologists for the French Revolutionary States- 
men,” writes thus of Paris in 1791 :—“‘ Soon 
we observe the spectacle, familiar in the colo- 
nial assemblies of America, of the debtor 
class invading the legislature with their impu- 
dent demand for fresh issues, the further to scale 
down debts. © ® * Still as the assignats 
poured from the treasury in increasing volume, 
the cry of the scarcity of the circulating mediam 
grew louder.” The truth is that at no time is 
the feeling of scarce money so sharply accen- 
tuated as during a period of excessive paper 
issues. This ‘circulating credit” is virtually 
inaccessible to borrowers, because lenders are 
constrained in self-defence to impose terms 
which include the maximum of prospective risk; 
while at the same time, in obedience to a law 
which as yet seems to lack scientific demonstra- 
tion though firmly established by experience, the 
tise or fall of commercial values produced by an 
inflation or contraction of fiat currency is 
always more rapid than the contemporancous 
appreciation or depreciation of bullion. In other 
words, the work thrown upon inconvertible notes 
increascs in a greater ratio than the change io 
the specic value of the notes. ‘ Real money,” 
as Edmund Burke wrote, “ can hardly ever mul- 
tiply too much in any country, because it will 
always, as it increases, be a certain sign of the 
increase of trade, of which it is the measure, 
and, consequently, of the soundness and vigor 
of the whole body.” But the case is very differ- 
ent with inconvertible paper money which may, 
and often does, increase not only without any 
increase of trade, but even when trade greatly 
declines. Such money is like a drankard’s 
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One critic tells us; 


dram. Fresh doses may give a momcntary 
filip, but they are adding, all the while, to the 
poison which is destined ultimately to undermine 
the victim's constitution. 


Whatever may be the upshot of Mr. Cappel- 
letti’s trouble with the Committee of the Public 
Hall, that gentleman will enjoy the satisfaction 
of having demonstrated that Yokohama is not as 
indifferent as some people think to the merits of 
Tokiyo Professors. We frankly confess that to 
Mr. Cappelletti’s fame as an architect we have 
hitherto been strangers, and it gives us much 
pleasure to discover that our fellow residents are 
not equally ignorant. The letter adressed by 
“‘ Several Shareholders” to one of our local con- 
temporaries elevates him to the position his 
merits deserve, and in appraising the value of 
his services the Committee will do well to re- 
member that ‘“‘many who subscribed, to the 
Public Hall, did so because they had full con- 
fidence in his well-known professional capacity.” 
If Mr. Cappelletti has any just cause of com- 
plaint, it might have been thought that the names 
of the gentlemen serving on the Committee would 
sufficiently guarantee his claims against dis- 
courteous or partial treatment. The fact that he 
is not an Englishman improves rather than injures 
his prospects, and the protest of ‘Several Share- 
holders” was probably dictated by a generous 
anxiety to assist a stranger in obtaining an unbias- 
sed hearing. But while we have cvery desire tosee 
justice done to Mr. Capelletti, and every con- 
fidence that it will be done, we cannot think 
that the Committee is under any obligation 
whatsoever to engage in a newspaper discussion. 
Mr. Cappelletti, indeed, elected to appeal to 
public opinion through the columns of the press 
the very day after he had addressed his first 
remonstrance to the Committee. He has pre- 
ferred some grave charges against a body of 
honorable gentlemen, and bas done so in a way 
for which his ignorance of the English language 
and of English social codes constitutes his sole 
excuse. If the Committee choose to conduct 
the first, and let ushope, the final, stages of the dis- 
cussion in a more moderate and less public 
fashion, they certainly have the right of election, 
and Mr. Cappelletti ought to be the last to 
complain. 


Tue Marine Court of Inquiry assembled by 
order of the Japanese Government to examine 
into the circumstances connected with the 
running down of the Lightship by the Breck- 
onshire, 30 far as the conduct of the pilot 
was concerned, has concluded its sittings and 
returned his certificate to Captain Fletcher, the 
pilot. The evidence showed that, although 
engaged in the capacity of pilot, Captain Fict- 
cher's services were not to commence nominally 
until the vessel reached the Inland Sea. There 
seems to have been some understanding that 
he should make himself useful from the outset, 
but of this the Court could obviously take no 
cognizance. He was not officially in charge 
of the ship at the time of the accident and did 
not therefore incur any responsibility. Ample 
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JAPAN'S FOREIGN TRADE. 
—_¢—__—_ 
N arecent article upon this subject we 
showed that the total balance of trade 
against Japan from 1868 to 1881 inclusive 
amounted to 109 million dollars, omitting 


time was given for the Agents of the Breckon- 
shire to prefer any complaint against the pilot, 
had they been so disposed. They preferred no 
complaint, and thus virtually suffered the re- 
sponsibility to devolve upon the ship. It is 
unnecessary to comment on arrangements of 
Pea eben Preyer econ ner fractional sums, and that for the last ten 
Doubtless the Agents knew very well what they | years of the period, the balance had been 
were about and had made up their minds to met by an almost exactly equivalent export 
accept the consequences. of specie. In estimating these figures 
certain corrections were applied to the 
various amounts obtained directly from the 
returns. Thus, to the nominal value of 
imports was added 18 per cent. for freight, 
insurance, and charges incurred before land- 
ing (since in Japan the Customs returns, 
unlike those of other countries, show the 
value of imports at the port of exit only), 
together with 1 per cent. for smuggling 
and under valuation ; while to the credit of 
the export trade were placed 10 per cent. 
on account, of charges incurred before ship- 
ment, the whole amount of the export 
duties (since these may be supposed to 
come out of the pocket of the foreign con- 
sumer), and the exports for ships’ use. 

A correspondent “Querist,” now asks 
us to extend these figures so as to embrace 
the expenditure of foreigners in Japan and 
that of the Japanese Government abroad, 
the former, according to certain writers, 
being ‘‘the source from which funds are 
derived to equalize the balance of trade, 
while the latter is regarded as that balance 
itself.” 

We may remark at the outset that this 
discussion is now freed from one serious 
error which has hitherto disfigured it. No 
further attempt is made to maintain the 
doctrine that Japan’s foreign commerce, 
properly so-called, balanced itself during 
the interval under review. The venue is 
completely shifted. The cost of ‘imports 
is no longer said to have been entirely 
defrayed from the proceeds of exports. 
It is stated, on the contrary, that equili- 
ee eae eae brium was restored by means of the sums 
We are informed that a temporary telegraph|¢xpended by foreigners in Japan. Ad- 
office will, as usual in recent years, be opened] mittedly, therefore, some specie pay- 
at Hakone on the rst of July and be kept open|ment was required to meet the adverse 
until the 30th of September. balance, and the question is thus narrowed 
to a discussion of the source from whence 


We have to acknowledge receipt, from the| funds were obtained 
Ole “ie Chack Ichi Made Cl oo ee 


toms, of a volume containing the Returns of 
Trade at the Treaty Ports, and Trade Reports 
for the year 1882. 





Wr give elsewhere in our columns an epitome, 
which, we imagine, will prove interesting, of the 
opinions expressed by the vernacular press with 
regard to the Franco-Annamite Affair. On the 
whole the impression conveyed by a perusal of 
our Tokiyo contemporaries’ columns, js that they 
consider war between France and China more 
than probable. It may be presumed that they 
reflect with tolerable fidelity the notion generally 
prevailing in the capital; but our readers will 
probably agree with us that the reasons they give 
for the “faith which is in them” are not very 
satisfactory. 

Tax Fiys Shimbun, inimitable collector of 
trustworthy intelligence, publishes a rumour to 
the effect that the authorities contemplate sus- 
pending the new Criminal Codes and reverting 
to the Shinritss Férei which was in operation 
prior to 1881. Some curious individual with 
plenty of leisure might amuse himself and the 
public by looking up the files of the Fiys 
Shimbun for the past three years, and deter- 
mining how it would have fared with Japan and 
the Japanese had a tithe of that ably conducted 
journal's news proved correct. 








We learn that the submarine cable recently laid 
between Hongkong and Shanghai by the Eastern 
Extension Telegraph Company is now open for 
traffic. The new cable touches at Sharp Peak, 
near Foochow, and telegrams for the latter 
place, which has hitherto been entirely without 
means of telegraphic communication, are sent 
forward from Sharp Peak by a steam launch 
which rans between the two places twice a day. 


Ws learn with regret that though His Excellency 
Iwakura has recovered from the acute attack 
which threatened to terminate fatally, his con- 
dition is still most unsatisfacto.y. 


We pause here to note that this is pre- 
cisely the point for which we have always 
contended. The wealthiest countries in 
the world import more than they export. 
Ixroruation by wire reached us yesterday that| Nay more: if it were permitted to base an 
Cetewayo had sustained a defeat in which his| universal law on the figures furnished by 
troops suffercd-great slaughter. the world's international commerce, we 
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might go so far as to say that, the richer the 
country the greater the apparent balance 
of trade against it. But there are excep- 
tions so marked that they forbid any such 
abstract conclusion. The sum of our cer- 
tain knowledge is, that when a country 
continues, year after year, to import more 
than she exports, she must either possess 
some independent sources of revenue, or 
draw upon her accumulated capital. The 
former is the case with Great Britain, for 
example. Her independent sources of 
revenue are known, and their proceeds can 
be calculated with tolerable accuracy. But 
Japan is differently circumstanced. With 
the absurdly paltry and imaginary exception 
of the expenditure of a few foreigners who 
may happen to posses a supply of silver 
which they brought here upon their persons, 
she is without any means of paying for her 
surplus imports. This, we repeat, is what 
we have always contended, and since the 
principle is now admitted, nothing remains 
but to consider the details. 

Before proceeding to examine the amount 
derived from this unique source, we are asked 
to apply a correction tothe nominal export 
of specie. We are asked to subtract from 
it the sums expended on Government ac- 
count, whether in payment of foreign debts, 
indemnities, and so forth, or in connection 
with the purchase of warlike material. 

The sole object of this subtraction is to 
establish a distinction between the drain 
of specie due to normal events of com- 
merce, and that due to abnormal needs of 
State. The drain itself is not affected by 
the process. It is simply a question of 
analysis. If a man has impaired his fortune 
by an extravagant consumption of con- 
fectionery, it will not improve his position 
to show that his tastes lay in the direction 
of crackers as well as of tarts. The 
damage has been done by confectionery, 
however the items may be varied. So in 
Japan’s case. Her payments to foreign 
countries are partly caused by Govern- 
mental expenditure, but this neither dimi- 
nishes their amount nor assists their dis- 
charge. On the contrary, if it be shown 
that the wants of the public service involve 
a certain drain of specie every year, that 
drain must be added to the burden borne 
by the export trade and by other external 
sources of revenue. 

We proceed, nevertheless, to apply the 
correction. The list of items, and the 
several amounts under each, are easily 
obtained from Customs’ returns, financial 
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statements and other documents. 
are as follows :— 


Foreicn Exrexpiture ox Goverxment ACCOUNT 1x 
THE INTERVAL BETWEEN 136S AND 1SS1 (INCLUSIVE). 


Reduction of Foreign Debts® .. - $6,000,000 
Foreign Indemnitics® ...... 3,500,000 
Expenses of Ambassadors, ‘Legations, “Con- 

sulates, 80.0.0... eee cee teen ceeeset ener ees 4,638,840 


Government Goods, nes Ammuatice, neue te 


1. 
Ships of Werle gt sions 


9,000,000 








From this total must be deducted the amount 
of Japan's foreign debt remaining anne 
at the expiration of the 
review, since that amount must, directly 
or -saleaiid hove eecnenl ie spaeae ex- 
port.. .. 810,000,000 

Net Total.. .-- 820,929,654 

Under the item “ Reduction of Foreign 
Debts” we have included only the interest 
and other charges on those debts. The 
principal is excludéd by the obvious con- 
sideration that it enters into both sides of 
the account. If Japan repaid it by exports 
of specie, she received it, directly or 
indirectly, as a specie import. 

Subtracting, then, the total obtained 
above from 102 millions—the aggregate 
excess of specie exports during the period 
under review—we obtain a remainder of 
81 millions as the sum apparently re- 
quired to meet the balance of trade from 
1868 to 1881, inclusive. 

We now proceed to consider the sums 
expended by foreign residents, firms, &c., 
in Japan. The number of firms at present 
is 360, of which 258 are European and 
American, and 102 Chinese; while the 
number of foreign residents is 2,360 Euro- 
peans and Americans, and 3,584 Chinese. 
These figures were of course very much 


smaller in former years, but we shall not]. 


consider that point, as our object is to 
obtain a maximum result. 


It is, of course, hopeless to expect strict 
accuracy in a calculation of this nature. 
What we have to do is to take care that all 
possible errors shall be on the side of 
an excessive, rather than an insufficient, 
estimate. 

Assuming, then, that the average expen- 
diture of each European and American 
firm on account of wages, &c., is $100 per 
month, and that of each Chinese firm, $25 ; 
and further, assuming the expenditure of 
each European or American resident to be 
$30 per month, on the average, while that 
of each Chinaman is §100 per annum, 
we have the following figures :— 

358 Furopean t and American Firms at $109 
von Ee Pin 3 per seavssvontiade 


month 
3.360 European an ane American Residents 


& 303,600 per annum. 
Sea es ah, 000 per annum. 
849,600 per annum. 


358,400 per annum. 
10,080 per annum. 


Total Annual Expenditure . .. $1,698,200 
Total Expenditure from 1868 w 1841, in- 
823,774,800 


clusive 

* Due allowance was made for these itema in our previoun 
calculation (vide Japan Weekly Mail, May 36th). We repeat | it 
here, however, for ae sake of adhering to the lines laid down by 
our Correspondent 


3. sta c hinese at at Stee per annum.. 
Building Expenses. 
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It appears, then, that assuming every- 
thing favorable to the other side of the 
argument, the supposed source of specie 
supply, however liberally estimated, is 
quite inadequate to perform the function 
assigned to it. Apart from all disburse- 
ments on Government account, the actual 
export of specie during the period under 
review was 81 million dollars, while the 
expenditure of the foreign residents was 
less than 24 millions. 


As a matter of fact, however, this 
supposed source of supply is altogether my- 
thical. We have examined the figures as 
a point of curiosity and in deference to our 
correspondent’s wishes, not because they 
have any practical value. For in truth 
they find no proper place in the discussion. 
We may remark, in the first place, that 
full allowance was made for deductions 
on this account in the tables which we 
published on May 28th. To show this we 
repeat a portion of those tables :— 


Imports, $289,017, +10 eet cent, for freight, 
insurance, a incurred before land- 
ing, which are not Prcluded | ia the Customs 
salesiion Ey 007 10 7 +1 Lonih cent. by ee 
pamersling and a uation... 
-xports, $230,686,293 + 10 per 
cent. for ch; incurred in 


+ 83-$40$515825 


. $256,293,471 


fuation 
Exports for shipe usc nut included 
the above .. 497889 


As *aearly all the. exports, ‘from 
Japan oe peculiar to the coun- 
try and are not consequently 
forced to enter into compeiition 
in foreign markets with similar 
commodities, it is ae assume 
that the export duties are 
by the consumers, hence the 
total export duties collected 
should be added as a portion of 
if _— teh nen by 
japan spenee rom 
exports .. s+ 8,168,035 —26y,438, 595 


Actual balance of trade against Japan during 
the ten years ended Dec. 31, 1 “Rt «+ $3 75,012,530 


It will be seen that to the declared value 
of exports we added ten per cent. for 
charges incurred in preparing merchandise, 
and that the correction on this account 
amounts to §23,068,962. A similar correc- 
tion applied to the exports during the period 
1868-71 gave $6,047,172, so that the 
aggregate sum thus added to the value of 
exports was $29,115,891. Probably half 
this sum covered the disbursements actu- 
ally made, and the remainder went to defray 
the expenditure of the foreign residents. 

Further, on account of “stores for ships’ 
use’ we made an allowance of $5,480,822. 
A good deal has been said about the ex- 
penditure of foreign ships in Japanese 
ports, but it will be seen on examination 
that the correction on this account is in- 
significant. That expenditure is divisible 
into two items—first, ships’ stores, and 
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consideration. 
considering how this silver reaches Japan, it 
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secondly, personal expenses of officers and 
men. 
addition to the exports of merchandise, 
and have been thus treated in our analysis ; 
while the latter are to some extent balanced 
by similar disbursements on the part of 
Japanese vessels abroad, and can find no 
place at all in the calculation except on the 
inadmissible hypothesis that the specie to 
defray them is brought here by the ships 
themselves and therefore docs not appear 


The former properly constitute an 


in the Customs’ Returns. A portion of 
it doubtless does find its way here by that 
route, but such a bagatelle does not deserve 
On the other hand, without 


may justly be argued that at all events the 


sums thus disbursed by foreign crews are 


much greater than the sums similarly dis- 


bursed by Japanese crews abroad. This 
is true, but the difference is amply com- 


pensated from two sources: first, the cx- 
penscs of Japancse students and travellers 


abroad, which unquestionably are much 


larger than those of foreign tourists in 


Japan ; and secondly the expenditure in 
connection with Legations and Consulates. 


It will be seen, on reference to our table of 
specie exported on Government account, 
that we have included a sum of 4} millions 
under the item of “ Japanese Legations and 
Consulates” abroad. From this, however, 
a very large deduction should be made, 
—if, indeed, the whole should not be 
struck out—on account of the expenditure 
of Foreign Legations and Consulates in 
Japan. We have left this correction un- 
applied, however, as a set off against the 
difference mentioned above. 

But there are two independent consi- 
derations which effectually dispose of any 
attempt to show that the equilibrium of 
Japan's foreign trade is maintained by the 
expenditure of the foreign residents. 

The first of these considerations is that 
foreigners in Japan live on the proceeds of 
that tradeitself. They come here solely for 
commercial purposes, and it will not, we 
presume, be pretended for a moment that 
they spend on their living more than they 
gain in connection with the business which 
constitutes their only reason for being here 
and their only source of livelihood while 
here. Now of these proceeds, the profits 
on imports come entirely out of the pockets 
of the Japanese. The total imports during 
the period under review amounted to up- 
wards of 448 million dollars, and assuming 
the rate of profit to be 3 per cent., we 
obtain more than 13 millions onthis account. 
Thus out of the expenditure (of foreign 
residents) estimated above, there remain 11 
million dollars, approximately, which, under 
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certain hypotheses, may goto defray the 
balance of trade. But it will be remembered 
that to the declared value of the exports, 
we added 29 millions for charges incurred 
in preparing merchandise, and that after 
applying this correction, as well as certain 
others, the declared excess of specie export 
(102 millions) was found to balance, almost 
exactly, the declared excess of imported 
commodities,. Out of the 29 millions thus 
added, nearly a moiety may be supposed 
to find its way into the pockets of the 
foreign residents, the other half sufficing 
to defray the actual charges under which 
the whole is entered. On this assumption 
there remain finally, 3} million dollars asthe 
net profit (over and above the cost of living, 
&c.) accruing to foreigners from their trade 
at this side of the water. Whatever they 
realize on the sale of exports in Europe 
and America is, therefore, entirely apart 
from the question immediately under 
disoussion. 

Of course the above figures do not pre- 
tend to be strictly accurate. But they 
may fairly be regarded as a close approxi- 
mation. At all events, whatever may be 
their limits of error, it is quite plain that 
our original calculation was correct. The 
excess of specie exported from 1868 to 
1881 was Japanese, not foreign, specie. 
It came out of Japanese, not foreign, 
pockets. 

And, indeed, the second of the two con- 
siderations to which we have referred will 
show at once that this must be the case. 
That consideration is that, with exceptions 
so trifling as to be quite inappreci- 
able, all the money expended by fo- 
reigners in Japan, on whatever account, 
appears in the recorded movements of 
specie. Silver cannot come here by 
aerial despatch. When it is said that 
in a given period of thirteen years the 
export of specie exceeded the import by 
102 million dollars, it is meant that the 
actual drain of specie attained those di- 
mensions. If the dollars came out of fo- 
reigners’ pockets, they must first have 
found their way to Japan, and therefore 
into the import returns also. People who 
imagine that the silver which Japan sent 
away between 1868 and 1881 was supplied 
by foreigners living here, would do well to 
consider where the foreigners obtained it. 

An idea so obviously absurd as that 
the foreign residents have access to some 
hidden supply 6f silver and gold from 
which they derive the means of spending 
as much as Japan needs for her excess of 
imports, could never have been seriously 
entertained, were not men’s judgments in 
this matter obscured by prejudice. There 
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is a notion that to admit the hypothesis of 
a drain of specie in connection with foreign 
trade would be somchow or other pre- 
judicial te foreign interests. And, indced, 
it is not impossible that to superficial 
persons a mischievous inference may be 
suggested by the bald statement that an 
equivalence existed between Japan's surplus 
exports of specie and her surplus imports 
of goods during a period of thirtcen years. 
Such persons are disposed to infer that 
the drain of specie is chargeable not only 
with the inflation but also with the de- 
preciation of the currency, whereas the 
converse isnearerthe truth. Japan’sforeign 
commerce is virtually her only means of 
growing wealthy, yet it is at the same time 
the principal channel through which her 
wealth may flow away. A moment’s re- 
flection will explain this apparent paradox. 
An elementary axiom of economic science 
is that good money and bad cannot circulate 
side by side. The latter inevitably drives 
out the former. From the moment that 
fiat notes became legal tender in Japan, the 
functions of metallic media were restricted 
to foreign commerce. Thenceforth people 
had nothing to do with thcir gold and silver 
except to hoard them or to exchange them 
for imported commoditics. Thus as Kin- 
satsu replaced the precious metals in tran- 
sactions of extcrnal exchange, gold and 
silver naturally took the only route open 
to them, and that route led them out of the 
country. Speaking approximately, 102 
millions of dollars were thus parted with, 
in the interval between 1868 and 1881, and 
their place was taken by 150 millions of 
paper. But foreign commerce is respon- 
sible for this only in so far as it provided 
an outlet for the otherwise functionless 
specie. The origo mali was the issue of 
an inconvertible currency. Arnsatsu are 
responsible for a great many evils ; amongst 
others for having inspired men with the 
grotesque notions whose fallacy we have 
exposed above. 


CHINA AND ANNAM. 
———_—__—_ 

S° much bitter injustice has disfigured 

the writings of Frenchmen in the 
East with regard to M. BouRREE’S action in 
the Tonquin affair, that it has been almost 
impossible to form any certain idea of the 
lineson which his policy was really modelled. 
The facts, however, are now placed beyond 
the range of doubt. The arrangement 
proposed by M. BourREEF.can scarcely be 
called a compromise. It did not recog:ize 
Chinese suzcrainty in Annam, and it did re- 
cognize a French protectorate. The only 
concession made to China was, that there 
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should be left between her frontier and that 
of the new French territory a neutral zone 
comprising the semi-barbarian hordes of 
the district, whose intercourse neither of 
the two Powers could have much desired to 
cultivate. China, indeed, reserved to her- 
self certain rights over this neutral zone, 
and in return for this acknowledgment. 
promised to encourage the navigation of 
the Red River, stipulating only that for the 
convenience of her Customs Service she 
should retain possession of a town called 
Lao Kai, which is situated in the very heart 
of the region most subject to the raids of 
the Black Flags. It is difficult to see what 
more France could expect or desire, and 
indeed, judging from thetone of the French 
papers, M. BOURREE’S arrangement needed 
only maturer consideration to command 
approval. But, unfortunately, the grotesque 
“march out” at Hanoi and its disastrous 
consequences, have obscured the main issue. 
France is determined to ignore China’s 
claims 4n toto, and this China cannot tamely 
suffer unless open humilation has ceased to 
hurt her feelings. 

A further and most important addition 
to our knowledge of the subject has been 
made by the publication, in the columns of 
the North China Herald, of a document 
entitled, ‘(The Chinese view of the 
Annam Question.” This document is de- 
scribed as ‘the formal utterance of those 
who represent the Government of Peking 
at the present juncture,” and as “ embody- 
ing the stand-point taken up by His 
Excellency Lt HUNG-CHANG.” It sets out 
by detailing at some length the history of 
the relations which formerly existed be- 
tween the Middle Kingdom and Annam. 
It is a history which sometimes taxes the 
gravity of the reader. Nine hundred years 
ago we find the Emperor I Tsu, “ with 
an axe made of precious stone marking the 
Southern sky as the boundary line of his 
dominions, and exclaiming, ‘Beyond this 
nothing belongs to me.’”” Such a land- 
mark had its merits. Nobody was likely 
to remove it, and, though it left something 
to be desired in point of clearness, Annam 
at all events could not claim to be beyond 
it. It takes us, indeed, a little into the 
clouds, but China’s relations, with her so- 
called tributaries, have always becn of a 
misty nature. A more intelligible appeal 
is made to our mundane comprehension 
when we read that to the end of the 
SunG dynasty (thirteenth century) the 
reigning princes of Annam were taken from 
the family of Ctkx, and that between 
that time and the appearance of France 
upon the scene, the armies of China twice 
invaded Annam for the purpose of ex- 
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terminating rebels and restoring the KING 


to his throne. These were undeniable 
evidences of suzerainty, if indeed any evi- 
dence was needed to establish an univer- 
sally accepted fact. Whatever signification 
be attached to the term “tributary” as 
employed by China, it cannot be denied 
that Annam has always stood in that rela- 
tion to her. 


On the other hand, it is equally beyond 
dispute that, if these old-fashioned bonds 
are to bear the strain of modern inter- 
pretation, they require to be transferred 
from the region of romance into that of 
practical assertion. The sentiment of 
awesome reverence which governed the 
attitude of China’s vassal States in ancient 
times, is not better fitted to restrain 
Western aggression than the furrow traced 
by I Tsu’s axe in the blue empyrean. 
Something more tangible is needed, and 
that something China has never had the 
good fortune to provide at the opportune 
moment. When French men-of-war first 
came to Cochin China to defend persecuted 
Christians —the invariable pioneers of 
battle and bloodshed—the Middle King- 
dom's so-called vassal surrendered six 
provinces to the new comers. That might 
have been sufficient to attract China's 
attention ; but, according to the document 
under review, she “ was too much occupied 
with her own affairs to enquire into the 
matters going on in her Tributary State.” 
Then followed the treaty of 1874 by which 
France recognised the complete indepen- 
dence of the Annamese Government—a 
recognition, be it remarked en passant, 
which was no more competent toconferinde- 
pendence than the manifestoes of the Land 
League are to sever the Union. Did China 
interfere? She says she did: says that the 
T’sung-li Yamén penned a protest declaring 
Annam to be a Tributary State, and re- 
fusing to recognise the validity of the 
French treaty. Here, however, occurred 
another unfortunate contretemps. The 
translator of the French Legation suppressed 
the protest, rendering it into the single 
phrase, ‘Your documents have come to 
hand,” and China “had no representative 
at Paris to bring the matter to the notice 
of the French Government.” The notion 
of such a helpless Power acting the farce of 
having tributaries is humorous. Ultimately 
France sent a force to the Red River, and 
then for the first time China made her 
voice unmistakably heard. But it was too 
late. The reply was that China had no 
business to interfere, that her interests 
were not threatened, and that France had 
acquired treaty rights which must not be 
violated. An idle answer. ‘ Do not the 
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French perceive," pertinently asks the 
document, “that Annam is closely joined 
to the provinces of Liangkuang and Yinnan, 
and that the destruction of our neighbour 
will considerably affect us?” Undoubtedly 
they do perceive it, and when, without 
China’s knowledge, they forced upon 
Annam a treaty, the 12th article of which 
permitted them to pass through Tonquin 
to Yaénnan, a Chinese province, they took 
a step which in China’s place they would 
themselves have violently resented. Last 
year, again, China, hearing that the French 
had taken Hanoi, once more desired her 
Minister in Paris to protest, but once more 
there was a hitch inthe proceedings. Some 
real or pretended mistranslations in the 
Chinese documents afforded the French 
Government an excuse to delay its final 
answer for a whole year, and until China, 
by sending troops to quell some border 
distyrbances, roused French suspicions, no 
attempt to arrive at an understanding 
appears to have been made by France. 


Such is China’s case, corroborated in all 
its main features by French accounts. It’s 
peroration runs thus :— 

The proximity of Pei-chi to our provinces Yuanan and 
Li Angkuang does not permit China to sit quietly by while 
France is taking possession of it. Is it right fot the French, 
having occupied Tonquin, to attempt to open trade routes 
into Yannan without first getting the consent of the Chinese 
Goverament, and to compel the vassal of China to act in 
the place of the Great Emperor? Must China suffer all 
these wrongs without making a protest? That Yueh-nan 
has been for a long time the vassal of China is a fact known 
to the nations of this and the other side of the Ocean; and 
yet France, appealing to force, and relying on the new 
treaty (made with Yueh-nan) began the quarrel, and sent 
troops to back it up. Not only does France oppress and 
maltreat Yueh-nan, but she also behaves towards China 
with contempt. Let those who are acquainted with the 
law of nations decide which country is right and which is 
wrong. 

Those who are acquainted with the law 
of nations cannot choose but decide that 
France has treated China unworthily and 
arbitrarily. Putting aside the question of 
suzerain and tributary altogether, the codes 
of international right contain no clause 
which empowers one State to open up a 
tradal route with the provinces of another 
without any reference to the latter’s voli- 
tion. This, in effect, is what France has 
done. On behalf of the progress of civili- 
zation it is to be sincerely hoped that she 
will carry out her programme, but we may 
be permitted to wish that she should do so 
without offering violence to the principles 
she represents. There is much to be said 
on her side. As a practical Power, with 
practical designs, she could not be ex- 
pected to attach serious import to those 
shadowy titles which once gave China 
suzerain rights over England and Italy. It 
was impossible that an Empire which had 
entered into commercial relations with the 
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West should be suffered to go on for 
ever setting up between herself and the 
stern realities of the present a pageant 
of effete pretensions and _ thread-bare 
romance. There were times no doubt 
when a sky lacerated by the jade axe of the 
Emperor I wasa spectacle to which “the 
ten thousand states of the whole world” 
might be summoned with picturesque and 
politic results. But the irreverent age in 
which we live has nothing but laughter for 
these inspirations of antiquity. China has 
only herself to blame if she imagined that 
any western State could respect such 
claims. The policy of a neutral zone upon 
her frontier is perfectly intelligible, and its 
maintenance is within her independent 
rights. But.if she really means to pursue 
that programme, she must publish it de- 
finitely, and abandon the device of taking 
refuge behind affectations that belong to 
the age of stone axes. Hitherto she has 
dealt in enigmas, the one distinct impres- 
sion conveyed by her attitude being that 
she sought at all costs to shirk responsi- 
bilities. If she has at last roused herselt 
from her dreams, well and good. But she 
must not be surprised to find that some 
liberties were taken with her during her 
slumbers. She has not been treated in 
this Annamese affair as any Western 
Power would claim to be treated in her 
place, but, on the other hand, no Western 
Power could have lived in such a fool’s 
paradise of delusions and evasions. 

Meanwhile, it is some comfort:to learn 
that nothing resembling a reasonable casus 
belli exists between France and China. 
The latter wants a neutral zone between 
herself and the French provinces that 
are to be, and in return for this very 
slight concession she will assist to open 
up the navigation of the Red River, 
which in France’s estimation is the true 
kernel of the nut. Surely no excep- 
tion can be taken to these conditions. 
It is plain that China has no mind for war. 
“She is unwilling,” she says, “to sever her 
friendship of over thirty years with France, 
cemented by treaty, because of a quarrel of 
such a comparatively insignificant nature.” 
If that is her mood, it ought to be within 
the compass of diplomacy, as it certainly is 
within the province of Justice, to satisfy 
her. A French protectorate established in 
Annam, and a neutral zone substituted for 
China’s impossible claims of suzerainty, 
would not only signify an immense gain to 
civilized progress, but would also offer a 
final solution of those old-fashioned enig- 
mas with which China persists in obscuring 
the prospects of Oriental tranquillity. 
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BRITISH CONSULAR TRADE REPORT |has been a reduced business in this article. The! 
demand was but light in the usual season com- 


arrival. Immediately prior to the New Year. 
however, the demand exceeded the supply, and 











































FOR KANAGAWA FOR 1882. : ° hese ‘satel fea tox tation as high as $2 was reached 
fencing with the carly spring and prices ranged | for a few a quotation ig : ; 
eases : Hi jon is 63} to 70 ceule oar picce, but in the | the benefit of this rise being reaped chiefly by 

Baitish Coxscate, summer, in consequence of reduced stocks and the native contractor for arrival. 


T.-CLotus. — 1,937,829 yards valued at 
$102,671 imported in 1882, against 1,996,403 
valued at $107,811 in 1881. The year's busi- 
ness in this article has been marked by a 
moderate current of transactions with no severe 
fluctuations at prices ranging from $1.40 to 
$1.55. 

Turxey Reps.—5,911,037 yards valucd at 
$338,720 imported in 1882, against 6,230,662 
yards valued at $355,214 imported in 1881. 
The deliveries in this article throughout the 
year have been large, but the market has suffered 
under a weight of very heavy supplies and prices 
have given way considerably. The demand has 
as usual fluctuated between one weight and 
another. The Chamber of Commerce Returns 
give deliveries for the year to the value of 
$220,782, with stocks on hand on the 31st. 
December 1882 estimated at 185,000 pieces. 

I am informed that by a new process a dye is 
produced from Alizarine which gives a fair 
imitation of Turkey Red and at cheaper cost. 
Some importations of this have, I believe, taken 
place and have helped to lower the market. 

VELVETS.—1,272,856 yards valued at $212,505 
imported in 1882, against 2.061,221 yards valued 
at $357,876 in 1881. The record of deliveries 
shows a good average, but nevertheless there 
has seemed to be no regular market for them— 
in current qualities a fall of 50 to 60 cents per 
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Satixs (Cotton), under which heading I take 
Sis,—1 have the honor to forward Reterns oi it what is known in the trade as Cotton Ita'ians 


basi bpd Sacaee wie ee es oF, fall, show an import of 426,086 yards valued at 

Custom House duties and fees, and a Retum| $39,600, senna! NL Ae gemini’ 
ei Sorei i 209,427, impo in : 

eee of bane snd Roreige Deen the Chamber of ree Statistics, ry the 

se whe isti deliveries for 1882 to amount to $172,951, 

The manner in which the statistics of Trade stocks at the close of 1881 being 20,400 pieces. 

The only remark I have to make with regard to 


for the past year have been compiled by the 
Customs is a considerable improvement on that these goods is that the record of deliveries shows 
a good average, but nevertheless there has 


of past hal for the statistics embrace the even 
pen J seemed to be no regular market for them. They 


anuary 1st to December 31st, 1882, 

= ted Bese ae or seid ws Retarne have been difficult of sale, and then only in 

sa the form usually followed in a Consular small quantities, and price has declined a cent 

Trade Report mee 4 easier than before. A|Per yard. ; . 

slight change in this usual form has, however,| Sxtatixcs (Grey).—Imported in 18832 Yards 

been 43,232,071, valued at $2,070,728, against yards 
29,778,592 valued at $1,417,115 imported in 


made in the Import Returns now for- 
warded. The headings Cotton Manufactures, > 
1881. A marked increase amounting to 
$653,613 is here exhibited. ; 


Woollen Manufactures, Mixed Cotton and 
The Chamber of Commerce Statistics for the 


Woolleni and seer: remain ax your but i 
articles of Im ve attained to res that 
se Fe year 1882, as appearing in the Chamber's publi- 
shed Report, make the deliveries for the past year 


demand a separate heading for themselves, these 

being Kerosene and Sugar, while Arms and ; 

Ammunition I have placed under Miscellaneous | to be $2,122,331, and on referring to the Cham- 
ber's Report for 1881 I find that stocks at the 
close of that year were put down at 12,000 pieces. 


Foreign, those particular items having now no 
The discrepancies between these figures and 


exceptional features of prominence. In other 
the headings are unaltered. 
“Ton those of the Customsare not so great as to demand 
special comment. Of the business in this article 





































roceed to a review of the Trade and 
present the following comparative figures :— 


1883. 188. the yearexhibits the following features :—they ex-|piece was ually established. 
Exports .........ccccc00004 $26,661,889 $21,154,664 | perienced to the full the effects of the collapse in . The sai the lis been dull and dragging 
Imports ...........cceecee 20,208,802 21,472,026 | February and March; commun g Ib., which at|throughout the year, and only small lots at a 
$46,870,691 842 626,690 the end of 1881 were quoted at $2.20 to $2.25, |time have been saleable. 
70, : ne | figured as worth only $1.80/85 at the end of} ‘I'he estimated value of deliveries for the year 
perio February. Importers, however, could not submit | is $329,141, but it must be borne in mind when 





to prices so inadequate and a recovery of a few 
cents was effected in consequence of a trifling 
demand in March and April. In May, Importers 
were gratified by a sudden and large demand 
coming from two or three dealers, heavy sales 
were now made at advancing prices, common 
g Ib. reaching 2.10 and best $2.50/55. 
In June the market was again quiet, common 
goods being in little demand, but best remained 
firm and with an upward tendency to the extent 
of 10 cents or more. A very quiet time ensued, 
varied by a slight activity in August and 
September, followed, however, by continued 
depression with the exception of a temporary 
improvement in best in December, and prices 
closed at scarcely higher range than those ruling 
in February. A more than average business in 
82's is shown by the deliveries, but the import- 
ance of this article compared with glb. is only as 
1 ‘ 3. See have chiefly ranged from $1.72} 
to $1.85 for common, and best $2.22} to $2.30.!| The suspension of one of the largest 
7lbs, have ceased to be an article of regular busi- | dealers (epanese) was angen about oe 
ness. The importation of 45 yard goods (cloth | time, and thus a large quantity of sold goods 
similar to that of glb. but 45 yards instead of | was thrown back on Importers’ hands. 
384-39 yards long) has become a trade of little | | 28/32's declined till a good mock was worth 
importance. Prices are proportionate to those| only $32, as against 831 to $31% for the 
of the usual 9 Ib. with a slight margin of advant-|same quality in 16/24’s, and the lower qua- 
age or disadvantage according as they are in|lities 38/42's came down to $334-$34 with 
season or not. $36 for best. At the end of May some sub- 
Dyep Surrtixcs.—608,436 yards valued at| stantial improvements set in, the better quality 
$54,787 imported in 1882, against 807,042 yards | of 16/24's improved 75 cents. per picul, and 
valued at $57,550 imported in 1881. 28/32's and 38/42's recovered rather morc. 
The business in these goods has been quict}Common qualitics 16/24’s also came in for a 
throughout the year. The results of former| better demand at some slight advance. The 
transactions appear to have been so unsatis-|compctition of Bombay yams tells on these 
factory that importers neglected them andjsorts. A fair business was done throughout 
stocks ran out. For the greater part of the | June—z28/32's specially attracting attenticn owing 
year native buyers were quite content with what!to low stocks—good and best qualities ranged 
was to be had, and prices maintained a quota-|as high as $34% to $364 for “Taylor,” an ad- 
tion of from $1.60 to $1.72}, dealers providing | vance off say 2} since April. A similar advance 
for their autumn requirements by contracts for! was established in 38,'42's. 


comparing these figures with. the imports that 
the stocks on hand at the close of 1881 were 
cstimated at close on 25,000 sii 

Yarxs.—207,593 piculs valued at $5,340,562 
imported in 1882, against 245,372 piculs valued 
at $6,379,612 imported in 1881. 

The year opened with a small business, but 
this soon ceased and quotations became nomi- 
nal. In February the market had fallen into a 
state of collapse, day after day passing without 
any transactions. This depression continued 
into April, but it was not until the end of May 
that the market fairly emerged from it. 

Prices gave way, but in a disproportinate 
manner, good qualities 16/24's suffered to only 
a moderate extent, but everything below a good 
current mock of which, too, stocks were heavy 
was neglected at prices from $3 to $43 per picul 
peor what they had been worth at the end of 
1881. 


in Imports ee 
Actual increase in Trade..... PSses 4,244,001 


Corrox Maxuractures.—The Imports under 
this heading for 1882 figure to $8,518,658 
against $9,724,904 imported in 1881, showing 
a decrease of $1,206,246. Taking such of the 
articles as call for comment in the order in 
which they appear in the Returns, I find that 
chintzes and printed cottons 1,118,241 yards 
were imported in 1882 to the value of $70,218, 
against 3,322,767 yards valued at $221,208 in 
1881, showing 9 decrease of $150,990. A great 
variety of goods is comprised under this head- 
ing, including the ordi steam prints, Fast 
colours, Itashimes and Yazens, much skill 
being exhibited in the design, engraving, and 
execution of these latter. 

The taste of consumers is, however, continually 
changing and is peculiar in its requirements, so 
that importers run the risk of having left on 
their hands as saleable only at low prices any 
patterns which no longer commend themselves 
to consumers, or the execution of which has 
been faulty. 

A slow business has been doing throughout 
the year in suitable goods, but the actual deli- 
veries do not show any heavy falling off. These 
amounted in 1882 to some $113,000. 

Daurts.—Imported in 1882 1,161,057 yards 
to the value of $101,079 against 1,353,924 yards 
valued at $118,927 imported in 1881. ese 
goods I am informed have almost ceased to be 
an article of foreign trade, but their appearance 
in the-Returns is accounted for on the grounds 
that they, or goods very like them, are used for 
military uniforms, and are probably imported 
for Government purposes through Japanese 
firms. 

Camaaics axp Lawns.—Imported in 1862, 
463,857 yards valued at $24,034, against 1,992,954 
yards valued at $97,741 imported in 1881. There 
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Iusiness was practically suspended in July 
owing to the cholera epidemic which was then 
raging in Tokio and elsewhere, following on 
which in August came the troubles with Corea, 
producing a violent depression of the currency. 
At the end of August business was resumed 
but at lower prices, the quotations being as 
follows :—good mock 16/24’s $313 to $314, and 
28/32's “Taylor” $353 to $35}. 

From this to the close of the year the demand 
was variable, a fair business showing at times, 
but with lower prices in Manchester the general 
course of prices was downward and good mock 
16/24 closed at $294. 28/32's being in small 
stock were better maintained, and 80 also 38/42's, 
although business was small enough. Common 
qualities profited by reason of a scarcity of 
Bombays, prices for these latter offering no 
inducement to Indian shippers. 

An average business has been done in Reversz 
which, however, calls for no special remark— 
prices have varied either with the prices of 
usual twists or according to the special demand. 


A moderate business has also been done in| The d 


doubled 32's and 42's. As these classes are in 
only small consumption and meet a special 
demand, they are liable to periods of either 
exceptional favor or marked neglect. 

Speaking generally of this staple—yams—a 
comparison of the deliveries for 1881 and 1882 
taken from the Chamber of Commerce Returns 
shows a marked falling off in the past year, the 
Percentage in the different grades being as 
‘ollows :— 


16/24's. a falling off of ............ 16 per cent. 
28/32's. a falling off of ............ go per cent. 
38/42's. a falling off of ............ 364 per cent 


In Bombays the deliveries show some increase, 
but the returns of this class are not always 
reliable. Reverse and Doubled exhibit no 
important feature. 

A change for the worse is sufficiently apparent 
from the above figures, but the dull periods 
which have prevailed would induce the belief 
that the depression had been greater. 

The Chamber of Commerce estimate the 
deliveries for the past year at about $6,000,000, 
while stocks at the close of 1882 are put down 
at about 39,055 piculs. 

In Woottens the imports show a value of 
$1,141,353 against $1,641,246 in 1881. I have 
experienced some little difficulty in the arrange- 
ment of this class of goods, and also of mixed 
Cotton and Woollen goods owing to the Customs 
having in their annual Returns placed under the 
heading of Woollens many goods that are un- 
doubtedly Woollen and Cotton, while at the 
same time goods, which at one period of our 


trade with this country were properly designated pot 


as Woollens, have since by the large admixture 
of Cotton lost their special feature as Woollens 
and come more appropriately under the designa- 
tion of Cotton and Woollen mixtures. With 
the assistance of those who have exceptional 
experience in the trade, and in cases where there 
was still doubt by reference to the Tariff, I have, 
I think, succeeded in arranging the tables with 
due regard to accuracy. 

Of Woollens generally it may be said that the 
business in them throughout the year has been 
exceptionally heavy and depressed. 

Bianxets show an import of 3,282 piculs 
valued at'$144,151 in 1882, against 3,904 piculs 
valued at $170,521 in 1881. ‘The general 
market has been dull and these goods have been 
difficult of sale to any extent; although at times 
a moderate business has been done. A prefer- 
ence for a low cost article continues to be shown 
in that the demand runs on light weights, say 5 
to 54 Ibs. 


Cori exhibits an import of 141,613 yards 


Go 


valued at $166,111 against 56,026 yards valued 
at $64,351 in 188 











estimates the deliveries for the year at &109,912, 

























I. 
I observe that the Chamber of Commerce 


stocks at the close of 1881 being reckoned at 
some 3,880 pieces. 

The business throughout the year is repre- 
sented as one of depression, and many goods 
which were formerly of current sale are now 
almost unsaleable. 

‘There has been at times a little demand for 
low quality cheap Pilots, and for special quality 
or colour in other sorts, but for the rest the trade 
has been dull toa degree. An explanation of the 
depression has been furnished to me, in that 
Viewing the poverty of the country, the people 
are unable to afford themselves the luxury of a 
woollen garment, and further that these chea 
cloths wear so short a time as to constitute a by 
no means economical investment. 

MoussExinE DE Latxe shows an import of 

286,424 yards valued at $696,942, against 

147,599 yards valued at $1,308,558 in 188:. 
lelivéries for the past year are estimated 
at some $900,000. A feature in this trade is that 
French goods have now to compete with those 
of German manufacture. These latter being 
cheaper, and as buyers have been looking to low 
prices rather than to quality, French goods have 
suffered accordingly. These latter, too, of aniline 
dye have often successfully competed against 
those of cochineal, and as Japanese printers 
have recently learned a method of discharging 
the aniline dye in the same way but not so per- 
fectly as the cochineal, the latter is also at a 
further disadvantage. During the summer the 
German and other cheaper crapes were selling 
currently at the low figure of 13} cents per 
yard, and some few as low as 13} cents. In Sep- 
tember a recovery was experienced in these 
lower qualities, and this improved position was 
more or less retained. 

rices have equally ruled very low inthe better 
qualities, at times about a cent per yard below the 
price at the commencement of the ycar, and it 
is understood the loss on cost is heavy. 

Various colours have as usual had their season. 

In printed goods the trade has been equally 
unsatisfactory and especia!ly has the depreciation 
been ruinous in some old stock of which the 
patterns or colours are no more in vogue. A 
little business is still to be done in new designs 
but to a very limited extent. The Japanese 
themselves print to a fair extent, by re- 
moving the scarlet dye and by the use of “‘ blanc 
d‘impression cloth;” for this latter there has 
been a fair demand at 16 to 17 cents. 

Mixep Corrox axp Woo.tex show an im- 
to the value of $782,678, against $788,325 
in 1881. 

Iratux CLotH appears to be the only 
item that figures prominently, the import of 
this being 2,646,875 yards valued at $566,128, 

inst 2,160,829 valued at $442,021 in 
188t, It has been a fairly satisfactory article of 
import, showing more vitality than goods of a 
similar class, and is understood to have given 
on the whole not unsatisfactory results. The 
deliveries for the past ycar are estimated at 
about &480,000. 

Ortrans ann I.ustres, of which the import 
in 1882 is under $20,000 in value, scem almost 
to have gone out of consumption in this district. 
The deliveries for 1882 are estimated at about 
$20,000. 

Metats exhibit an import to the value of 
31,036,274, against $1,066,815 imported in 
1881. ‘Taken all round, the Metal business of 
1882 cannot be said to have been remunerative, 
as any profits made during the latter half of the 
year were absorbed by losses made in the first 
six months. But the trade has, notwithstanding, 


gle 





been in a healthier condition than previously, as 
there are now more buyers in the market, 
though not numbering more than five or six, all 
told, as, however, against two who had the mono- 
poly for some years. 


‘The market opened in 1882 with large stocks, 


and consequently low prices, which continued 
until the end of June, when, however, a better 
demand sprang up owing to the absorption of 
the old stocks of 1881. 
held until the middle of October, when con- 
siderable sales were made to arrive at prices 
showing a fair profit on home costs. This busi- 
ness was, however, overdone : the Japanese trust- 
ting to some of the goods not coming by cor- 
tract time and thus obtaining a large choice at 
their own prices. 
p| appointed, as, owing to the few steamers des- 
patched from England towards the end of the 
year, importers found it impossible to arrange 


This better demand 


In this they were not dis- 


for the delivery of goods within contract time. 


The result is that there are at this moment 


of writing comparatively large stocks with small 
demande and the trade of 1883 is likely to be a 
repetition of the trade of 1882. 

Touching generally on the trade in Metals, it 
may be observed that a serious drawback to any 
fair profit has been the demands made by native 
buyers for sea-damage, more especfally as re- 
gards Iron and Steel in bulk, the slightest dam- 
age at atime when the market is weak being 
invariably, so 1 am informed, made the pretext 
for a claim to a reduction of a considerable per- 
centage on the contract price. 

These claims constituted at last such an 
obstacle to business that a meeting of the prin- 
cipal metal importers was recently held and an 
agreement come to that on all sales to arrive, the 
buyer should take the risk of a certain percent- 
age (fixed at 10 per cent.) of the damage, the 
importer only making allowance for any damage 
over and above that percentage. 

The accommodation at the landing place here 
is totally inadequate to the requirements of the 
import trade in metals. are chiefly sold 
for delivery at the landing-place and conse- 
quently have to be sorted t This is quite 
impracticable with the accommodation at present 
provided unless done in the open, where the 
goods are liable to damage from rain and expo- 
sure. Metals, moreover, come as a rule in 
steamers bringing a large mixed cargo. The 
time allowed for sorting is too short, and this all 
tends to the disadvantage of the importer and 
the advantage of the buyer, who has but to hang 
back a little to compel the importer to accede to 
any demands he may choose to make. Or, on 
the other hand, the goods have to be carricd to 
importers’ godowns pending settlement of any 
dispute. 

A movement is, I believe, on foot to obtain 
from the Customs in shed accommoda- 
tion to be utilized for the metal business only. 

In the Iron trade a new feature has recently 
sprung up in the importation of wire nails, 
chiefly of Continental make. This has already 
had an effect on the consumption of nail rods, 
and presumably on that of iron wire, which it 
will by degrees probably displace, the cost of the 
nails being but a trifle more than the wire. Tin 
plates, which used to be an important article 
among Metals, have been gradually falling off 
for some years owing to the increasing supply 
of old kerosene tins and other causes, notably 
the decline in the industry of preserving fish in 
tins, which at one time scemed likely to attain to 
some importance. ‘There has lately, however, 
been rather more enquiry for new tn plates in 
consequence of the exportation of fish and other 
oils, but such, heavy losses have been incurred 
in this article during the past few years that 
importers arc shy of accumulating stocks, and 
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: ently dwindled down to] principal items of which are Gloves 823,024, | be relied on as evidence of a profitable business. 
cooling es eal in eniount ind ats and Caps ee ee “ pega ‘ee eagle Aone ~~ re 
x : i import of $145,720, of which Great Britain an n kept i f 
oles cisda ok pase bya pees se1s bse Celonies, a le almost the entire, amount. | The result eigen eee pase sera have 
valued at $538,605 imported in 1881. Drucs, Menicinzs, axp Cuemicats show the goods ol ie in ’ ears ah e: ° rv 
The Chamber of Commerce returns put te an import to the sale of $598:004: : ioe items encrifice instance Parte 7 
iveri t a value of} which have contributed mostly to this figure are ° =. : 
rapviar hd the past year a val Gites. 814 482, eallron ops 00, Quinine iaieet medisines ines at 5D ir 
The year opencd with a comparatively high} &40,301, Saltpetre $24,088, and the large item i ar hes “ie 4 Maced h has ae ae es 
range of prices $2.10 to 2.20 per case, accord-|of Medicines and Chemicalg unenumerated foes oars i oe a he shane A 
ing to brand, showing a fair margin of profit on | $228,773. eh ne intiination that tax sould be Ach 
the cost of importation, but the demand was not) Dyz Srurrs axp Parxrs exhibit an import] oO” ihose articles has, 1 am told, seri ty pr sere 
active. In February prices declined, but they//to the value of $252,294, the principal items/ ih. business, and is likely to operate still further 
again recovered towards the end of that month|being Prussian Blue $26,204, Indigo $12,61 3 so the-dicadvantage of tlie trade. 
and beginning of March, and continued to| Paint oils $32,838, Dyes unenumerated $158,463. 7 aE Gusta Adina 
improve up to about the middle of April.| 7 ex attains to a comparatively high he consumption of Quinine still continues 
From this to the end of May a fair busi-| % $16 82 : exceedingly small, having re, to the popula- 
ness was done, and prices did not give way gure, $109, 7 r A tion of the country, and although the cost of 
to any extent, but in June the influence of the}, Macuinery axp Firtincs are set down a production has been on the decrease in Europe, 
heavy shipments then on the way began to be are Paper be on ’ Phineas es here are ot been ah mde a _ 
i i tores $223,055, to wi u ‘actory business. Santonine v 
fol; anal the. market grew week in tone with $16:137, Faria eas: Preserved milk $25,870, ef great 
Sal 


; f : fallen off in consumption, notwithstanding the 
downward tendency in prices. By the middle Meat $13,821, and unenumerated very low figure at which it can now be put on 


the market. The price during the year averaged 
from 27} to 30 cents per ounce, with a steadily 
declining tendency, and at the close of the 
year 25 cents per ounce was the ruling 
price. During the year only 90,000 ounces 
were sold, which shows a considerable decreasc 
on previous years. 

Bromipe oF Potassium.—Of this some 34,000 
pounds were imported during the year, coming 
principally from America, and the consumption 
is on the increase, but the quantity imported 
overstocked the market and towards the close 
of the year brought prices down to 45 cents per 
pound in one-pound bottles. 

Morruta, the supply of which continues in 
the hands of English makers, shows a steady 
consumption throughout the past year, amount- 
ing to about 6,000 ounces. Prices have fluc- 
tuated very little, averaging about $2.25 per ounce 
with a slight weakening towards the close of 
the year. 

loptpe or Potassium.—A considerable trade 
has been done in this article, which, 1 may 
mention, is principally in the hands of Germans, 
and manufacturers push the sale to the utmost. 
Sales for consumption during the year have 
amounted to about 20,000 pounds, and the 

rice has been slowly declining throughout. In 
ecember it was quoted at $1.90 to $2.00 per 
pound. 

Maxuracturinc Cuemicars.—The trade in 
these goods has been a fairly satisfactory onc 
considering the general depressed state of busi- 
ness. 

Caustic Sopa.—The consumption of this is 
increasing. The Government Chemical Works 
at the Osaka Mint have been tuming out this 
article, but the cost of production, $4.50 per 
picul, which is bare cost and without taking 
into consideration interest on capital, does not 
admit of its competing successfully with that 
imported from Europe where exceptionally low 
prices have ruled allowing of its import herc 
at about $3.60 per picul. 

Cutorate or Potast.—This is used most- 
ly by match manufacturers, but this particular 
industry has exhibited signs of falling off, 
and during the past year but a small business 
has in consequence been done in the above 
mentioned article. The consumption has been 
about 1,800 cwt., and although prices ruled 
high for a time and gave importers a profit, 
it was worth only $14 per cwt. at the close of 
the year. 

Dves.—The trade in these has also becn in a 
declining state: they are principally used for 
dyeing native made silk and imported cotton 
yarns, but, in sympathy with the decreased con- 




























of July prices had dropped to $1.70 and $1.75 
per case, but these figures attracting the atten- 
tion of buyers, an active business resulted and t T f 
a slight recovery in values took place. Free | $416,983. It is somewhat difficult to state with 
arrivals in August gave a quieter tone ‘to the | accuracy of what these consist, unless of Satins, 
market, but large purchases were made by|which, as is known, are only silk, faced with 
dealers in-September, reducing stocks to a small | cotton backs. There is a very thin silk mixture 
compass and causing an advance of 20 to 25/ known as Marcelines used for the lining of caps, 
cents per case. No special feature marked the and a class of goods known as Bresellienes used 
course of the trade in October, but a further|for silk umbrellas, but these would scarcely 
rise took place in November, quotations then|account for the above figures. There is a 
ranging from $2.05 to $2.17, almost on a level| rather considerable importation, I am told, of a 
with the opening rates of the year. Prices| thin silk cloth—pure silk—from China, used for 
in commenced to recede before the close of | Japanese garments, which may possibly help to 
November, and by the end of the year hadj swell the import under the heading of silk mix- 
dropped about 15 cents per case, except for the|tures. Watches and Fittings $165,287, and 
, brand, which on account of its scarcity, | Wines and Spirits $159,578, the principal items 
maintained its value better. of this latter being Champagne $30,062, Brandy 

The result of the year's trade is on the| $22,479, Clarets $56,942. - 
whole satisfactory. It is doubtful whether any| Sunpaizs Unenumeratep, which of course 
shipments actually lost money, and in manyjinclude a very miscellaneous list, amount to 
instances a fair profit has been realized. $418,378. ; 

Miscetiaxzous Foreicx represent a total} Between Foreign Miscellancous and Mis- 
import of $3.623,781, but in comparing this|cellaneous Easter or local, I have placed 
amount with that of 188: under the same head- | Sugars, the import _Of which is $3,099,874, 
ing, namely $4,944,567, it must be remembered | &gainst $2.831,703 imported in 1881. In the 
that the value of the Kerosene import for that past year Sugar (brown) figured for $2,302,293, 
year is included in that sum, and that Arms and Sugar (white) $773,289, and Candy $24,293; 
Ammuniticn figare under a separate heading. | against in 1881 respectively $1,939,790, $860,040 

Tothe amount of $3,625,781, representing the | #2d $31,874. 
value of the Import under Mi Forei: Passing on to Miscellaneous Eastern, or local, 
the total import amounts to $999,015. A com- 
parison of these figures with those of 1881 under 
this heading is valueless unless the amount of 
Sugars be added, which in these present Returns 
appear under a separate heading; with this 
addition, the miscellaneous local produce would 
apace up to $4,089,889, against $3,255,510 in 
1881. Raw Cotton inappropriately found a 
place in the Returns for 1881 under Cotton 
Manufactures ; it is classed this year more pro- 

tly under Miscellaneous local. This should 
be taken into consideration in comparing the Re- 
turns for the two years 1881 and 1882. 

The principal articles under Miscellaneous 
local for 1882 deserving notice are Raw Cotton 
$200,445, Drugs and Chemicals $93,432, to 
which Camphor contributes $21,628, Saitpetre 
$24,088, Rhubarb Root $10,710. Sundries un- 
enumerated to an amount of $394,492 complete 
the list. 

Before proceeding to summarize the Import 
trade, I offer a few remarks on the business in 
Drugs, Medicines, and Chemicals. The trade 
during the past yearhas not been asatisfactory one 
in any way. The consumption in this class of 
goods seems to have reached a maximum during 
the years 1878-79, from which time it has shown 
a steady decline. The Customs Returns must 
not in this case, or in that of many other goods, 


$104,672. 
Satixs aNnpD Sire Muixturgs figure for 






















must be added $1,007,169 for the value of 
Kerosene Import, and $117,678 for Arms and 
unition must be deducted—while with re- 
aie to the for 1881 under the heading 
liscellaneous Foreign, the amount of $538,605 
pee yran | the Kerosene import must be de- 
ducted, and $50,659, being the value of the Arms 
and Ammunition Import, must be added—the 
total figures thus obtained, and which are given 
simply for the purposes of comparison only, will 
be $4,513,272 under Miscellaneous Foreign in 
1882, against $4,456,621 in 1881. 

The usual plan has been followed by me in 
the compilation of this table, as also that of 
Eastern or Local produce, that is te group any 
description of goods the value of which does 
net amount to $1,000 under Sundries (unenu- 
merated), and, by giving the total value of the 
quantity imported under such headings as Drugs 
and Dye Stuffs, &c., I have sought to avoid the 
compilation of unnecessarily lengthy tables, 
though in the body of this Report I draw atten- 
tion to particular articles which go to make up 
the large amounts under such particular headings 
and while not appearing separately in the table 
are still deserving of special notice. 

Touching on the articles in the list I may 
draw attention to the import of Clothing and 
Haberdashery which figures for $122,369, the 
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sumption of these staples, Dyes have likewise|sequence is that large stocks, far in excess cf 
suffered and the business done during the past| actual requirements, have accumulated through- 
year has been a very unsatisfactory onc. out the country, remaining as a burden, and 

Controversial matter can scarcely be intro-|one, too, that is all the heavier because the 
duced in a Trade Report, but 1 am constrained,! people are so much poorer. It is curious, 
at this point, to state that complaints have} however, to note that the estimated deliverics 
reached me of the manner in which the | of goods do not altogether bear out what is gene- 
Japanese Government Laboratories are worked| rally said as to the stagnation in trade and 
wo the detriment of importers of Drugs, Medi-| want of demand. In a few articles only can the 
cines, and Chemicals. Iam not imputing bad] actual evidence of a falling off in consumption 
faith, but it has been urged upon me that the| be said to be very marked, whilst in others in 
standard of purity sought to be imposed on] respect of which the: complaints are loudest the 
these articles is too high when compared with| evidence is precisely in the opposite direction. 


year, oceurred between forcign buyers and Japa- 
nese sellers in consequence of certain irksome 
regulations which a newly formed Warehousing 
Company attempted to enforce. 

In consequence of these disputes, there was a 
complete cessation of all business in silk for 
over two months, causing an accumulation of 
stocks to the extent of 9,100 piculs which were 
carried over to the commencement of the current 
year. This silk would, under ordinary circum- 
stances, have been shipped off in 1881. 

The year 1882 opened at about the following 
quotations :— 

















































































that in force in most other countries, and manu-| It does not seem possible to give any very satis-]_ Hachioji Hanks .................-+- $480 to S510 
facturers find it difficult to meet the Guvernment| factory explanation of this, but the following has| 2} Maebashi ................0:005 559 to 580 
requirements in this respect. T'urther, too, I hear] been suggested to me as affording some possible} Good Shinshiu....................-.. 590 to 610 
complaints of delay at the Taboratories in ex-| reason for two conditions of things so diametri- Fair to Hamatsuki ......... 49° to 520 
amining and passing articles, before which they|cally opposed, namely, an utter stagnation in Good Fil nest piesa apa res . rr 
cannot be moved on to the market. Goods are|trade and yet no very marked falling off in i oigacienia anes WRI 3° 


kept sometimes as long as two or three weeks 
before the requisite stamp is affixed, thus causing 
a heavy loss in charges and interest, which gene- 
rally falls on the forcign importer. 

In the Chamber of Commerce Report for 1882, 
the import trade is thus briefly commented 
upon :—‘‘ The past year must be considered one 
of the most unsatisfactory, and, taken as a whole, 
most unprofitable that has been witnessed since 
Yokohama was first opened to foreign trade. 
‘The course of the import market has been one 
of almost uninterrupted decline, varied with 
frequent and prolonged periods of utter stagna- 
tion.” 

Although the year opened. as the previous 
one had closed, quictly enough, there was still 
in some goods the promise of a fair demand. 
This, however, was but transitory. As February 
drew to a clese the gloom and_ stagnation 
decpened and it was evident that the import 
market was in a state of collapse. From this 
condition of things it can hardly be said 
that there has been any general recovery 
throughout the year. There have been periods 
when some articles, or at least the two important 
ones of yarn and shirtings, have for a time exhi- 
bited their wonted activity, but such periods 
have always been followed by a relapse, while in 
almost all other goods it has been one continu- 
ously dragging condition with prices ruling 
ruinously low. The fresh business of the year 
has been generally unprofitable, or worse, but 
the chief losses have been incurred by the old 
stocks with which importers found themselves 
Lurdened when the general collapse came in the 
beginning of the ycar. The most common 
cause assigned for the depression is the fall in 
the price of rice. The rice producing class is an 
important factor in the population, and a reduced 
value for their produce means a .corresponding 
falling off in the purchasing power of the country. 
Further, too, the violent fluctuations in currency 
must not be overlooked as contributing much to 
the stagnation complained of though it is diffi- 
cult to lay down authoritatively in what manner 
the fluctuations of currency have so affected 
trade: opinions therefore are at best conjectural. 
Prominence may, however, be given to this, that 
the ready medium which paper (sa/sz) affords 
for gambling transactions allures merchants 
from their legitimate business to the excitement 
uf the exchange. Again, tuo, it may be said that 
the large issues of paper gave a fictitious and 
temporary impulse to business transactions, a/thus rendering available for export large quan- 
period of inflation ensued when the agricultural] tities of the raw material which under ordinary 
classes indulge! in the purchase of hitherto! circumstances would have gone to native looms. 
unknown luxuries, and. for a time, until it beganiAn increased export of about 30 per cent. is 
to be apparent that paper was not coin, all went! thus accounteil for, but it will be seen that quite 
well. 60 per cent. more silk was shipped in 1882 than 

On the other hand, it is argued that the} during 1881, and to account for this difference 
large issues of paper speedily produced distrust. ] it is necessary to look back to the Autumn of 
‘Those who had wealth preferred investments in| 1881, when trade disputes, which were treated 
goods rather than to hold paper, and the con-'of in Mr. Acting Consul Enslie’s report for that 


These figures must, however, be regarded as 
approximate, as the market was in a transition 
state and all holders did not make the like con- 
cessions. 

Throughout January the market continued to 
weaken, tempting buyers, however, to only a 
moderate extent. At the close of January a 
financial panic of extreme severity occurred in 
Lyons, completely disorganizing business in silk, 
causing buyers here to withdraw and holders to 
become anxious sellers. 

At the commencement of February there was 
a little retum of confidence, but towards March 
the market quieted and continued so until the 
middle of April, when some little encourage- 
ment was given to buyers on account of the 
unfavorable reports of the weather in Italy, which 
seemed to presage a reduced crop, but after 
the first spurt, and notwithstanding the belief 
that the Italian crop was 25 to 33 per cent. 
short of that of the year 1881, only a com- 
paratively small effect was produced here. The 
reasons of this are to be found first in the 
lethargic state of the home demand and the 
little attention paid there to the reports from 
Italy, due in a measure to the general con- 
dition of trade and to the effects still 
apparent of the severe crisis of January and 
February in Lyons, and secondly to the pro- 
spects that then existed of an enormous export 
from Shanghai. The French crop, too, was 
ei and at the same time the conditions were 

favorable for an unusually large production in 
Japan. It may be here noted that in spite of 
the statistics of short production, Italian silk 
has up to this date been pressed in abundance 
on the home markets and that the exports from 
China is one of the smallest for many seasons 
past the season closed (30th June) with a full 
average export 12,978 Bales, of which 1,694 
went to England; 6,810 to France (silk so 
shipped having always the option of convey- 
ance on to London from Marseilles), 4,348 to 
America, and 126 to other countries. ‘The 
shipments to America exhibit a continuous in- 
crease, and the demand from that quarter 
exercises a considerable influence on the market 
here for filatures re-reels, and Kakedas, in that 
it fosters a high range for suitable silks and 
encourages the production of full sizes. 

The new s&ason’s silk made its first appearance 
on the 12th June, consisting in a small parcel of 
Hachoji filatures, which was at once taken up at 
the high price of $700 per picul. On the 
following day five piculs of new Maebashi 
appeared, which after a little delay were sold for 
%540. ‘Ihe next arrivals had to be sold cheaper 
and cheaper, and for a few days there was a 
most unusual and inexplicable pressure on the 
part of natives to sell, so that at the beginning of 
July mixed parcels of Maebashi could be had at 
8470/80, and Hachioji of indifferent quality at 
425/40; of these arrivals there is nothing more 
to note than that the quality seemed very fairly 


deliveries, and particularly of the more notable 
staples of the Import trade. It is suggested that 
statistics of deliveries are more accurate now 
than in former years and embrace much that was 
before unobtainable. That a comparison of 
returns cannot altogether be relied upon owing 
to the altered character of the Kobé trade ; much 
cargo which formerly came to Yokohama and 
was cither sold here or re-exported, now going 
direct to Kobé. That the deliveries for 1882 
may include a good deal that was actually sold in 
1881, and has either arrived since or has been 
accumulating in importer's godowns, buyers 
having been very slow in taking delivery, and 
finally that the number of importers has increased 
so that business has become more divided and 
demand has therefore the appearance of being 
less than it is. 

While the above perhaps, after all, represents 
opinicns which at best are only conjectural, it 
may with some degrec of certainty be recorded 
as follows: that there has been a heavy fall in 
the value of rice since 1881, the highest in that 
year being put at 12 yen, the lowest in 1882 at 
7 yen per Koku. That coincident with the 
period of apparent prosperity of the farmers there 
have been signs of a period of inflation in business 
which has been accompained by the establish- 
ment of numerous banks and Trading Associa- 
tions, and that now a general collapse seems to 
have set in. Thus much for the Import trade of 
1882, and 1 proceed to a brief review of the 
principal articles of Export. 


EXPORTS. 


Sitx.—The figures for 1882, under the 
heading of raw silk, show an Export of 28,841 
piculs valued at $16,232,150, against 18,012 
piculs valued at $10,647,310 exported in 1881. 
The export of the past year would give an 
average weight 92.22 catties to each bale and a 
value of $562 per picul, as compared with an 
average weight of 88.25 to the bale and a value 
of $5y1 per picul in 1881. 

An increase is thus exhibited of 10,829 piculs 
in quantity and $5,584,840 in amount. 

These figures are the largest that have been 
attained to since the opening of the port to 
foreign commerce, and are explained by a 
steadily increasing production of raw silk through- 
out the country, by the very abundant crop of 
1832, and by the great decrease in the consump- 
tion of silk piece-goods of native manufacture, 
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good, but the sizes generally full and afterwards 
giving proof having contained a large amount of 


The account sales subsequently received after 
conditioning at I.yons showed an unusually 


heavy loss in weight. 
in August bah market was fully supplied, 
current business was doing at about the follow- 


ing quotations :— 







Mixed Hachioji Hanks ............... 8455- 

Av e Maebashi ..... . 84qQ0-8520 
Good Hanks.............. - $510-8530 
Filatures Best and Ext . $670-8720 


Kakeda Fair to Superior - 8550-8650 

Hamatsuki - $465-9485 

During September buyers were encouraged 
by news from home to operate to a fair extent and 
toward, the end of the month $20 advance was 
paid for Hank silk. Filatures and Kakedas 
were also somewhat higher for such qualities as 
were in demand. 

The total purchases for the season were at 
this time more than double what they had been 
at same date during any of the previous three 
seasons, and much the same excess in ratio was 
maintained up to the end of the year. In 
October the news from home consuming mar- 
kets was very unsatisfactory, but some concessions 
in price, were sufficient to keep buyers con- 
tinuously in the market and the shipments made 
were on a full scale. At the end of December 

tions had receded for Hank silk to about 
same as those in August, while filature and 
re-reel silk were cheaper in average than at that 
time. The market had become very quiet, but 
notwithstanding silkmen remained very firm. 
The half-year's export to 31st December was 
18,295 bales, of which 2,927 went to England, 
9.255 to France, with the option as above noted 
of being passed on to London, 5,896 to America, 
and 217 to other countries. The total export 
for the year, according to Chamber of Com- 
merce sstatistics is 31,273 bales valued at 
$16,282,924 and it is satisfactory to note the 
very small divergence between these and the 
Custom House figures. 

Of the general character of the silk season 
1882-83, it may to be remarked that in Hank 
silk there is the same feature as has been be- 
fore noticeable, namely, a scarcity of best and 
fine silk amongst this class, the pick of the 
Cocoons being reeled into filatures or re-reels. 

Prices have in consequence ruled compara- 
tively low and filatures and re-reels high in pro- 


rion. 

P Kakedas have also at times obtained high 
prices and Hamatsuki, after prolonged neglect 
at home, came into favour again in August. 

Oshius are now a comparatively unimportant 
class, as not much silk is made up in that fa- 
shion now. 

There are, I am informed, still many com- 
plaints of the careless manner in which filature 
silks have been reeled during the last season, 
notwithstanding that the cocoons: were belicved 
to be of unusually good quality. 

Silkworm egg cards showed only an export 
of 177,240 cards valued at $122,486, against 
374,494 cards valued at $311,140 exported in 
1881. This branch of the export trade is, I am 
told, likely to’ cease altogether, as in Italy they 
seem now almost independent of Japanese im- 
ported seed. Of the course of the markct it 
may be said that supplies were very small and 
it was not until November that holders would 
put what had come on the market. 

There was very little demand and they were 
glad to take from 50 cents to 20 and even less. 

Tea, the export of which is 142.168 piculs 
valued at $4,405,841, against 149,889 piculs 
valued at $4,398,297 in 1881. At the com- 
mencement the year the business was as 
usual but slight, some 9 to 10,000 piculs being 


i isti yto Decem- 
tiled from January to end of April, consisting | throughout the months from January to 
principal “a Gooul Cominén and Good Medium | ber (inclusive) of the two preceding vears :— 


grades, chicfly for Canada and California, at 
prices ruling from $12 to Szoper picul. The 
market for new teas opened somewhat earlicr 
than usual, the first arrivals coming on to the 
market about the 23rd April and finding cager 
buyers at prices ranging from $42 to 847 per 
picul for Choicest qualities. Prices continued 
to rule steady until about the middle of May 
when they averaged about 835 to 837 per 
picul, but there was a gradual decline after 
that, and towards the end of May quotations 
were $25 to $37 per picul. Settlements to this 
date from the opening of the market for new teas 
amounted to 62,500 piculs. A large business 
continued during the months of June and July, 
purchases for the two months aggregating 52,000 
piculs at declining prices. The quality how- 
ever by that time had fallen off considerably, the 
second picking beginning to arrive towards the 
end of June. A steady demand existed through- 
out August and September, but discouraging 
advices from the States about that time affected 
buying out here and there was a comparatively 
small business done during the months of 
October to December. 

Prices touched the lowest ie in November 
and the only purchases that showed geod results 
were those made during the last two months of 
the year. 

There was very little competition in New York 
for new teas ; and the first shipments overland and 
those via Suez Canal showed very heavy losses. 
The season on the whole has been a very dis- 
astrous one and prices have ruled lower in 
America than for any previous year. As early 
in the season as June the rate of freight by the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company steamers, over- 


land to New Work and Canada was reduced, 


frum § cents to 2 cents per Ib. gross which led 
to large shipments by that route. Stocks con- 
sequently accumulated in New York; and the 
only way the tea could be disposed of was by 
auction at ruinously low prices. Towards the 
close of the year several failures occurred, and at 
one time a panic was imminent. Prices in New 
York touched their lowest point about the end 
of November; but in December there was a 
slight improvement and more disposition on the 
part of buyers to operate when they felt certain 
that the total export would not exceed that of the 
Previous year. 

There has been a marked improvement in 
the quality of the tea, it being particularly 
good in cup quality and giving evidence 
of the bestowal of more care in the manu- 
facture of the leaf. Not nearly so much com- 
mon trashy leaf has been prepared as of late 
years, there having only been 4,000 piculs bought 
at $5 to $10 per picul against 15,000 piculs 
bought at that range of price in the previous 
year. 

The export shows a decrease (I am quoting 
Chamber of Commerce figures) of 1,763,636 
Ibs. as compared with 1881, the falling off being 
principally to New York. The total export of 
tea has not been much in excess of the con- 
sumption, and there is a healthier outlook for the 
future. 

The chief cause of the depression in the 
tea trade is due to large stocks in America 
and Canada which have been accumulating for 
several years past and consisting principally in 
inferior qualities. : 

Quotations at the close of the vear were as 
follows :—-Common to good medium $10 to $1 5 
per picul, az against similar prices in 1881. 
Medium to Good Medium $16 to 822, as against 
$17 to $726. Fine to Finest $24 to 830, as against 
$28 to $34. Choice to Choicest, nominal, no 
stocks, $28 and upwards. ‘The following table 
exhibits the comparative settlements of tea 
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1882. 1881. 












2,884 piculs.......... jaeery waowtaue'’ 3,764 piculs. 
2,252 piculs.......... ebruary........ 6,044 piculs. 
3,408 piculs.......... March seseeeeeee 2,080 piculs: 
3,478 piculs.......... April ............. 1,145 piculs. 
56,303 piculs.......... May.............. 38,735 piculs. 
34,500 piculs.......... jane dasevusessuass 39,781 piculs. 
17,163 piculs.......... uly...........-.-. 16,965 piculs. 
12,628 piculs.......... August........... 20,199 piculs. 
11,119 piculs.......... tember...... 16,741 piculs. 
5,996 piculs.......... ) ss . 14,073 piculs. 
5,260 piculs.......... November ....... 13,301 piculs. 
5,679 piculs.......... December ...... 8,692 piculs. 
139,776 piculs. 181,520 piculs. 


Decrease 21,744 piculs. 
Teas were distributed as follows :— 








11,109,476 Ibs. New York Boston, &c.... 12,818,954 Ibs. 
3,730,189 Ibs, California Oregon, &c... 3.780 Ibs. 
3,297,495 Ibs. Chicago................00008 2,631,050 Ibs. 
2,526,279 Ibs. Canada ...............-.0.06 2,899,146 Ibs. 

214,560 Ibs, England...............--000 $12,105 Ibs. 
20,877,999 Ibs. 22,641,635 Ibs. 

at? Decrease in 1882, 1,763,636 Ibs. 
Shipped as follows during 1882 :— 
1882. 1881. 

By Suez steamer, Eng- 

lish bottoms............ 8,370,990 Ibs. 12,589,207 Ibs. 
Val Coteeay: Cagieel 

om » 

ottowss saseacaneses 8,693,211 Ibs. 4,790,096 Ibs. 
By Pacific Mail, Ameri- 

can OMS 2.2.06. .0 ee 2,870,805 Ibs. 2,430,406 Ibs. 
Sailing vessel to San 7 

Francisco, American “es ae 

bottoms............... 0 729,033 Ibs. 1, \. 

Sailing vessel to New 

York, American bot- 
TOMS 2.0... .e eee ee cose eee _ $29,989 Ibs. 

By Suez steamers to 

London, English bot- 
ROMS 2.2... ceseeceeseeeeee 214,560 Ibs. 512,105 Ibs. 
20,877,999 Ibs. 22,641,635 Ibs. 
Total in English bottoms ............ 17,278,161 Ibs. 
Total in American bottoms ......... 3,599,838 Ibs. 
20,877,999 Ibs. 


SHireixG AnD NavicaTIOn.—291 vessels, with a 
tonnage of 523,074 tons, entered this port during 
the past year as against 293 vessels with a 
tonnage of 482,084 tons entered in 1881. Of 
the entries for 1882 British vessels amount to 
169 in number with a tonnage of 351,633 tons, 
as against 172 with a tonnage of 304,482 tons 
entered in 1881, showing an increase of 47,151 
tons. 

This increase is due to the employment of 
the two steamers Copfic and Arabic on the line 
between this and San Francisco—vessels each 
of a388 tons burthen. 

Of the British ton given above, Mail 
steamers contributed 194,886tons. Thesteamers 
of the Occidental and Oriental line making up 
139,931 tons of this amount, the balance of 
54,955 tons being contributed by vessels of the 
Peninsular and Oriental line. 

Of general shipping (British) other than Mail 
steamers, the entries show 103 vessels of 156,747 
tons, of which 68 vessels with a tonnage of 
137,645 tons are steamers and 35 with a tonnage 
of 19,102 tons are sailing vessels. 

Of the 68 steamers, 36 with a tonnage of 
73,668 tons were from Great Britain, as also were 
five sailing vessels with a tonnage of 4,009 tons. 
The steamers carried general cargoes; and of the 
sailing vessels one arrived with a general cargo 
and four arrived with coals. Of the remaining 
3? steamers, 12 were from Hiogo, 7 from Hong- 
kong, 7 from Nagasaki, 3 from New York, 2 from 
Shanghai, and 1 from Honolulu; and of the 
remaining 30 sailing vessels, 4 were from Naga- 
saki, 4 from New York, § from Newcastle, 
N.S.W., 8 from Takao, 2 from Callao, 1 from 
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Antwerp, 1 from Chefoo, 1 from Tahiti, 2 from 
the North Pacific; and 2 were built and entered 
here. Of the 62 vessels thus arriving otherwise 
than from Great Britain, 52 of 63,410 tons 
entered with cargoes, namely 18 with general 
goods, 14 withcoals, 8 with sugar, 7 with kerosine 
oil, 2 with iron, 2 with furs and skins, and 1 with 
rice. The remaining to entered in ballast. 

163 British vessels of 346,335 tons cleared from 
this port in 1882, as against 17y of 313,771 tons in 
1881. Of these clearances 132 were steamers with 
a tonnage of 328,546 tons, and 31 were sailin 
vessels of 17,789 tons. Of the steamers, 66 with 
a tonnage of 194,886 tons, were mail steamers 
with general cargoes ; and of the remaining 97 
vessels 68 cleared with cargoes, 29 being in 
ballast. Two British steamers were sold at this 
port to Japanese during the year, $110,000 being 
paid for one; and $78,000 for the other, and four 
foreign sailing vessels have been sold to Japanese, 
the amount paid for the four being $67,300.! 

Excuaxce.—The demand rate for Bank Bills 
at the opening of the year was 3/8} per dollar, 
the first quarter of the year exhibiting few 
fluctuations ; but a general improvement then 
taking place until the rate touched 3/y. As money 
became dearer and in good demand during the 
second quarter the price of the dollar went up 
in June to 3/9¢; but this figure was not long 
maintained ; and in July the rate again receded to 
3/9 for Bank Bills on demand. There were 
occasional advances of }d. to}d. according to the 
demand, but the rate remained about the average 
during the months of July, August, Scptember, 
and October. In November the rates began to 
fall, the decline continuing until the end of 
December, when the year closed with a Bank 
demand rate of 3/73. 

The fluctuations in native currency, although 
not so severe during the past twelve months as 
in 1881, were yet sufficient to cause great dis- 
turbance in trade. Throughout January Sa/su 
(paper money) remained very depressed at 
about 170 per $100, but early in February an 
improvement of about 5 per cent. took place, the 

tice remaining very steady until March when 
it advanced gradually from 164 until 145 per 
$100 was touched, but in April there was again 
a steady decline to 160, remaining at this figure 
with a variation of about 3 per cent. during May, 
June and July. 

In August the fluctuations were greater than 
at any time during the year, opening at 160 and 
although closing at 161, paper actually in this 
month touched 176 per $100. In September 
the price remained very steady at about 160, but 
with October an advance took place continuing 
until the end of November, when 140 per 8100 
was reached, at which figure paper continued 
until the end of the year. 

There has been a general improvement in the 
value of Japanese paper money, caused in some 
measure doubtless by the action of the Finance 
Department in the withdrawal of considerable 
sums of paper from circulation ; but in a greater 
measure the improvement is due to a system 
of more rigid enquiry by the Government into 
the position of the Japanese Banks with note 
issues. This has had the effect of making 
all the Banks more careful, whilst some were 
actually compelled to go into liquidation, thus 
further curtailing the circulating medium. 

Porutation.— The foreign population of 
Yokohama as appearing by the Register Books 
of the different Consulates and by an ap- 
proxitnate calculation of those unregistered was, 
on the 31st December of last year, 1,360 as 
against 1,498 in 1881. The number of inhabit- 
ants (Japanese) in the town of Yokohama was 
71,780 and in the whole Prefecture of Kanagawa 
830,276. 

I append the usual return of the traffic 
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receipts on the Tokio and Yokohama line of 











railway as exhibiting a comparison with 1881 :— (3782,678). 
1882. 1881. Caria cots deievees yards 16,646 $ a 
Passengers (No.)......... 2,238,802 2,279,781 | Damasks...... Se irks Pe ha 66,128 
Goods (tons) ..........06.. 405,20 3a10 tation Chath pee zs rears sea are : 11713 
The amount received on account of pas-|Orlcans................ yards = 195,083 17,735 
sengers in 1882 was 511,874 yen (paper) and | Singlets & drawers . No. 1,043 1,000 
for goods 528,63 yen (paper). Sundrics..........0.0 yards = 820,353 192,893 
My Import figures for the past year are, as ; 82,678 
will be seen both from the tables and the body of MM ($1:696,374) $782,67 
this Report, 820,208,802. The difference be- ErALs— ($1,036,274). 
tween this total and that appearing in the piculs 135 $ 2.895 
Customs Returns is due to the including in the Cc © spicules #018 EY 
latter the two amounts paid for the purchase of Cop bce weber tee. P id 5,912 
es by Japanese, namely $145,300. Iron (bar, rod, &c.). piculs 141,840 364,856 
close this report with a few figures, showing | Iron (Old) ....... 000s piculs 49,978 52,613 
the business done at the local tclegraph office | Iron (Pig) -....sceseee piculs 28,517 22,021 
during the past year :— ee (Pipi Divvisceees ead eae Pvt 
TOM (FAI) .,..cceeeeeee ‘Ss 122, 5 
eee forwarded............... 145,387 | tron ies 4 Destecvece iicals 3,032 14,225 
apanese messages reccived ................. 110,429 | Iron aca Le ths 10,801 
Iron (wire) ............ piculs 4,989 23,202 
255,816 | tron (ware) so... 450145 
European local telegrams forwarded........ 30,405 | Lead............00sceceee iculs 1,329 75395 
European local telegrams received.......... 9,618 | Lead (sheet) .......... piculs 838 3,685 
Lead ene) adessane . 1,463 
200,23 Quis sbscadeniainerece pices 65 5,607 
International telegrams forwarded .......... 9816 | eiCsiiver .......-..-- picus 59 35,702 
International telegrams received............. 91733 re Bae Lester nite phere 
19.549 set WAP 2... 0... .eee td 3 avec 
= Wisc cd casdgceeeeces sas iculs 18, 
; 4 Total sruete Seis 295,388 | Tin plates.............. sess 1,325 75735 
There is a fair increase in these figures Yellow metal.......... piculs 1,673 32,749 
on those of 1881, with the exception of the|Zinc..................... piculs 2,107 11,253 
number of International telegrams received, eet 
which fall a little below the the figures for the $1,036,274 


previous year. 
I have, &c., 















Wooten & Cotros Maxuractures— 








gallons 9,007,925 $1,007,169 
Misceciangzous Forgsign—($3,623,781). 


see eeeeee 








(Signed RUSSELL ROBERTSON. | Anchors and cables. 23,350 
L Barometcrs............ No. 187 1,222 
Sin Harry S. Parkes, K.C.B., G.C.M.G., Beer and Porter...... 61,481 
9 &e., &e. Blacking ............... 1,552 
Books ..............00008 No. 56,014 38,921 
Cannom............0008 No. 4 24,517 
1.—RETURN OF THE IMPORT TRADE OF | Cartridges............. . 1,936 
THE PORT OF KANAGAWA FOR THE | Candies..............06. piculs 5 10,925 
YEAR ENDED DECEMBER, 3187, 1882, | Canvas and Duck... yards 328,923 sie 
OS ogisecesciies’ : 
Corrox Maxuractures—($8,518,658). Carpeting... ar 27,853 
Anricuzs. Qeaxtity. Vacs, | Cement................. piculs 27,458 18,008 
Chintzes & printed Clocks and fittings... 77,920 
COONS... esses yards 1,118,241 $ 70,218 | Clothing and Haber- : 
Drills ............cccceee yards 1,161,057 101,079 “ a : 22,369 
Handkerchiefs....... No. 308,662 14,569 baie salt 6 spe os 
Cambrics & Lawns. yards 463,857 24,034 pasrey ed 28 mee 
Satins (cotton)....... yards 426,086 39,600 2 and D ry 38 
Shirtings grey........ yards 43,232,071 2,070,728 picu 203 es ad 
Shirtings white ...... yards 668,102 43,999 | & iculs ‘ rabies 
Shirtings figured... yards 30,641 3,951 “P 2900 ait 7 
Shirtings twilled..... yards 591,654 41,358 oi 
Shirtings dyed....... yards 608,436 54787 | Corks vpn 
Singlets & drawers. No. 51,711 17,920 ‘cul ae oy! : 
Taftachelass . yards 206,400 33,509 | ~ USS : Piculs 3239 394,024 
T.-Cloths... . yards — 1,937,829 102,671 we stuffs & paints. picu 11,082 252,294 
‘Turkey Reds yards §,911,037 338,720 tic webbing...... 2,234 
Velvets.. - yards 1,272,856 212,505| Flax, Hemp; and — 
Yarns -piculs 207,593 5,340,562] Jute ......... ee agg 2,202 19,106 
Sundries : 8,457 | Fowling pieces ...... °. 192 6,443 
tis Puce seascnesetad Pe . $2035 
OTS (aes Lecesetseect tee ‘0. 132,982 38,682 
: $8,518,658 German silver ...... piculs gl 3,966 
WooLren Maxuvactures—(81,141,353)- Glass (window)...... cases 3,855 9771 
Blankets 3,282. $ 144,151] Glass beads... ...... 7,769 
Buntings 41,678 3.727 | Glass ware............ . 21,231 
Camilets................ 14514 3,022 | Gunny bags ......... No. 80,000 10,616 
Cloth... eee 141,613 166,111 | Gunpowder ......... piculs 666 24,103 
Flannels 284,124 78,329 | Hemp rope ......... 5378 
Lastings........ 43,184 10,230 | Implements & tqols 6,165 
Long cells 10, 3,202 | Indiarubber ware... 21,042 
Mousseline de laine yards 5,286,424 696,942] Instruments, scien- 
Serges........ccccceeeee aude 32,078 17,995] tifie 0.2... 37,160 
Singlets & drawers. No. 1,298 1,155| Instruments, —sur- 
Spanish stripes ...... yards 3429 2,774] gical oo... 9,218 
Woollen goods (sun- Instruments, mu- 
OPy) vcscccicnsccesses yards 53,808 9,760] sical 75765 
Yarn (woollen) ...... piculs 15 3.955] Lamps ............... 20,681 
$1,141,353 Carricd forward ............ $1,652,529 
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Sedatesseces $1,652,529 RecariTuLation oF IMPorTs. 




































































—_— stcedeseisdese asia 4470 169,827 Cotton Manufactures ............... sees $ 8,518,658 FOREIGN SHIPPING ENTERED AND 
Kischinery’ end BT OMS 8905) Meee Cotton and Woollen go] mere arene est ep 
RNS .oceeeecceeees 231,800 | Metals ......cecsssssscesssesssseessncsseesee 1,036,274 GAWA DURING THE YEAR ENDED 
17,000 $84 | Keronene .s.csoccssccosscosascosieunvssastenes 1100741 DECEMBER 3187, 1882. 
7:929 67,122 | Miscellancous Foreign ...............+++ 3,623,781 Natiowatity. Exvense. Cusango. 
302 3,267 | Sugars 2.0... .ccseccccssesceeneececeeeeeseeees 3,099,874 Ke. +tTeas Ko. Toa 
1,595 13,414 RMosceflancous Lota is dekicsescicsssees 999,015 | British eral......... 103 156,747 97 151,449 
8,669 British Mail steamers 194.886 66 194,886 
as 23,319 $20,208,802 | American general..... 43 33.381 41 34,224 
9975 4924 American Mail 
92,265 Re-exports see ccctconccrececcesece $8 231,403 steamers... 16 81,274 16 81,274 
ree Na re ee 
tench Mail st 27 3%. 
cs IL—RETURN OF THE EXPORT TRADE| German general....... 26 12 19 rt) 
3 OF THE PORT OF KANAGAWA FOR veecenn generale: ft ae 275 
6,107] THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31sr,J 0 BOM oo ot ee 
1882. Total ...........0608 291 §23.074 276 513,911 
SLOTES .........0 223,0: 
Satins and Silk sib ee aaa eae PT 
mixtures ......... pieces 22,977. 416,983 Heorsged IV.—RETURN OF TREASURE IMPORTED 
Scalesandbaiances 4-966 | § rae | INTO AND EXPORTED FROM THE 
Posh pid pe aa 13,943 31,196 nt eng ts PORT OF KANAGAWA DURING THE 
(sundry) ......... : 3.454 | Cocoons a1 YEAR 1882. 
Silver plate ......... 2,728 4t7.633 Imported ...........ccccccssssscccccsseoeee $2,073,170 
Soap, bar............ piculs 9235 917 1 antgs| Exported .....--eessecsssessessenessseecs 2,440,220 
Soap scented ...... 18,421 4075842 
Sugar, loaf ......... piculs 866 faut x 7 Total Imported and Exported $4,513,399 
baeaiate , 473,315 ——- 
ck nna beings ae Gi 1946 po V.—RETURN OF DUTIES UPON IMPORTS 
Teatead 0. pica 8659 soot |e ——— AND EXPORTS, SHIPPING DUES, 
Teath (oarwiai Cie : ps ms or STORAGE CHARGES, AND MISCEL- 
Teeth (seahorse)... picu 33 2,069 LANEOUS CUSTOMS FEES COLLECT- 
Tinea (comer) | siete 18 10,790 “fe ED AT THE PORT OF KANAGAWA 
reads ee iculs 362 7 DURING THE YEAR 1882. 
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who decline to believe that the external commerce 


of Japan leaves a balance to be settled in moncy ; 
on the contrary, they aver that the balance of trade 
combined with the expenditure of foreigners in 
Japan entails the payment of a sum in actual 
money to equalize it.” What it is these sceptical 
persons do believe, I confess myself unable to dis- 
cover. They deny that the external commerce of 
Japan leaves a balance to be settled in moncy, yet 
they aver that the balance of trade does entail the 
payment of a sum in actual money to equalize it. 
‘The difference between their negations and their 
allegations seems to be pretty much the same as 
that which existed between the gentleman who 
couldn’t get drunk and the gentleman who didn’t 
—theone hada weak stomach and a strong head and 
the other had a strong head and a weak stomach. 

Again, another of your contemporarics, while 
fully admitting that Japan has been obliged to 
‘export specie in payment of her excess of imports, 
thinks, nevertheless, that it did not come out of her 
own pocket, but out of foreign disbursements made 
within the country. This economist concludes his 
thesis by the following dictum :—“‘ As to the Afail’s 
contention that ‘the excessive importation of fo- 
reign goods, by depriving the country of its specie, 
must have the effect of depreciating its notes,’ we 
demur to it, for if the amount of coin in circulation 
were large enough to suffice for daily transactions, 
paper money toa large extent would be thrown 
out of use and become of lower value, for it would 
then be of little or no use. It stands to reason that 
the more actively and constantly the bulk of the 
paper money can be employed, the better its price 
will be sustained.” This argument, if it means 
anything at all—which I may be permitted to 
doubt—means that the more silver there is in the 
country,-the more will fiat notes be depreciated 
because the sphere of the latter’s activity will be 
limited by the former's presence. This is a revela- 
tion in finance. It effectually disposes of Sir 
Thomas Gresham's law, which nevertheless has 
hitherto been acknowledged by all economists and 
endorsed by all experience—namely, that when the 
circulation of a country consists of two classes of 
media, employed to fulfil the same function, the 
worse medium will ultimately drive the better out 
of use. 

Leaving these vagaries aside, however, it appears 
to me that you might with advantage extend your 
figures so as to embrace the approximate expendi- 
ture of foreigners in Japan and that of the Japanese 
Government abroad. There ought to be no insu- 
perable difficulty in estimating these amounts, and 
you will observe that the former is regarded by 
your opponents as the source from which funds are 
derived to equalize the balance of trade while the 
latter is regarded as that balance itself. 

Much interest attaches to these questions, not 
less for their own sakes than on account of the 
peculiarly simple conditions under which they may 
be studied here. They are also intimately asso- 
ciated with the financial difficulties which have 
done, and are still doing, so much to injure Japan’s 
prosperity. You have been at some pains to 
demonstrate that the Government has at length 
grappled with currency embarrassments, and that 
the present appreciation of Kinsatsu is duc 
to causes of a reasonably permanent nature. 
But at the same time you admit, and com- 
ment forcibly on, the fact that no effective 
measures are adopted by the authorities to take 
the public into their confidence. 1 am aware that 
this is to some extent unavoidable in a country 
where representative institutions arc lacking, yet I 
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cannot but think that a little more candour might 
be exercised. We are told that the bulk of the 
currency has been reduced from 180 to 140 millions, 


approximately, and we are told that the specie 


reserve in the ‘I'reasury vaults has increased from 
four to ninetcen millions, but we are not told any- 
thing of the means by which these results have been 
attained. The Finance Minister may have won 
the confidence of his own people, but he has not 
been equally successful with foreigners. In the 
abstract this failure need not concern him much, 
perhaps, but certainly it adds to the difficultics of 
his task. The foreign press of this settlement must 
exercise some influence, be it great or small, on 
Native opinion, and in the absence of trustworthy 
information a section of the foreign press will 
certainly continue to formulate against Japanese 
financiers charges highly calculated to injure their 
credit and to accentuate the mischicf which they 
are trying to remedy—as, for example, that they 
have evaded one liability by substituting for it 
another of a more onerous nature, and that they 
are repaying the debt due to the people by the 
proceeds of the people's property. Even those of 
us who are most willing to believe in the Govern- 
ment’s integrity find our confidence unavoidably 
shaken by its want of frankness. 
Your obcdient servant, 
Tokiyo, June 2uth, 1883. 


(The subjects discussed by our correspondent demand 
e treatment. We shall, therefore, defer reply. 
ing to the last paragraph of his letter, as space 
us to do more than examine the question of Japan's 
foreign trade in this issue.—Ep. ¥.a/.] 


QUERIST. 





THE VALUE OF SILK. 


To tHe Epiror of tHe “ Japan Maz.” 

S1r,—As the recent advance in the value of Silk 
may Icad some of your readers astray as to the 
true status of that article, and at a moment when 
it is probably important to them to apprehend that 
status accurately, I beg leave to point out that no 
sufficient reason at present exists for any consider- 
able improvement in prices. Telegrams received 
to-day from good sources indicate that the Euro- 
pean crop will be equal to that of last year, which, 
though not a full one, proved more than enough 
for the steadily diminishing capacities of consumers. 
It is therefore not without reason, fiom that point 
of view, that present quotations here are there con- 
sidered “ unjustifiable.” : 

The report of a large deficit in the Shanghai 
crop is probably the only substantial reason for the 
upward movement in prices. This deficit is esti- 
mated at 33 per cent of last year’s crop; and, if 
the whole of that crop had been shipped, such a 
deficit would warrant a material advance in prices 
now. But it should not be forgotten that about zo 
per cent. of that crop has been held over by a single 
speculator in Shanghai, whose stock now lies there 
with a certainty that sooner or later it will be ex- 
ported, and with much probability that it will go to 
Europe this season. The subtraction of this stock 
from last scason’s Shanghai crop, and its addition 
to that of this scason, will completely ncutralize 
the reported deficicncy in the new crop. This is so 
well understood in Shanghai that the latest esti- 
mates from there of this season's supply is 50,00u 
to 55,000 bales, ayainst an export last scason of 
50,965 bales. 

Crop deficits seem therefore unlikely to affect 
supplies of Silk in Europe, and there are no distinct 
signs there of any increasc.of demand; while, if 
Mr. Goschen is right, appreciation of gold acts as 
a steady under-current in reducing prices, indc- 
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pendently of the ordinary effects of supply and 
demand. 


Inasmuch as the Japanese sellers of Silk had an 


obvious interest last month to establish a low range 
of prices, while foreign buyers, who have latterly 
shipped heavily, have an equal interest now to 
establish high prices, for the new Silk, it would 


not be wonderful if ‘bearing ” and bulling ” had 


entered more largely into recent fluctuations than 
any natural clements. 


Silk dealers should therefore prepare themselves 
to find that the recent rise is factitious, ‘and mis- 
leading. 

Your obedient servant, 

Yokohama, June 26th, 1883. 


T. W. 





A PLEA FOR THE CURRENCY. 


To tue Epiror oF tre “ Jarax Mair.” 

Six,—The article from the Fiji Shimpo, which 
is translated in your columns of the 23rd_inst., 
recommends the Government to contract a foreign 
loan of fifty millions of silver dollars for the purpose 
of retiring the currency now held by the people. 
The argument of the Japanese journalist is well 
worthy of careful consideration by the Govern- 
ment, and more especially by the people, as it is 
from the people the principal and interest accumu- 
lation are ultimately to be taken. For one I am 
unable to discover just where the beauty of the 
transaction comes in so far as the pcople are 
concerned, or for that matter the Government 
either. The Editor of the Fiji Shimpo does 
not sce beyond the fact that, by substituting 
silver dollars for the paper now afloat at an 
annual cost of say 6 to 7 per cent. which for a 
period of twenty years at the lowest rate would 
amount to the nice little plum of $60,000,000, or 
ten millions more than the original sum borrowed, 
while the depreciation of the paper does not amount 
to more than one half of sixty millions—the people 
will ultimately have to bear but about three-fifths 
of the load which he so much bewails as < burden 
that is crushing them and destroying trade. He 
does not ventilate the proposition that in a silver 
currency, purchased at a cost of 6 to 7 per cent. 
annually, the people will have only another sort of 
depreciated currency which fluctuates as well as the 
paper Kinsatsu. Atthe best they only get a currency 
valued according to its fluctuation at from 84 to 92 
cents on the dollar for all foreign transactions. The 
patriots should, to do entire justice to the groan- 
ing and, as they assume, suffering masses, advocate 
a money that is without fluctuations and a standard 
moncy. Gold is the coin moncy that they should 
demand. Substituting one fluctuating currency 
for another is but a half measure. As reformers 
they should not be diffident but go for the whole or 
nothing. The history of nations has shown that, 
when it becomes necessary for a Government to 
contract an indebtedness, it is far safer to issue its 
bills to its own people, than it is to enter the 
market of the world’s exchange and borrow of 
strangers; and it would seem that the citizens of 
this Empire can as well carry the paper moncy in- 
debtedness of their Government as Ict any other 
people step in and assume another credit in its 
stead. If the debt would be good owed to English 
Capitalists, burthened with a 6 or 7 per cent. 
interest, surely it should be safe in the hands of the 
Japanese holders who now handle it. 

Hard times are upon the people, not because they 
have not faith in the currency of the country, but 
because there is not cnough of that currency. The 
faith of the people is larger than that upon which 
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it hasto feed in this currency business : that is what 
is the matter. The curse of past ycars has been the 
Now that they 
are virtually closed so far as gambling in money is 
concerned, Kinsatsu are appreciating in exchange:— 
other than this fact cannot be adduced to account 
for the enhanced value of Kinsatsu today over the 


Gambling Exchange institutions. 


rate at which they were quoted only a few short 
months since, viz., 180. \When it is apparent that 


foreigners stand ready to accept the bonds of 
Japan as a safe and profitable investment, the 


people can rest content that the money issued to 
them by their. Government is safe for them to 
handle and to kecp. There are worse ills people 
may suffer, and more disastrous in the sequel, 
than will result from their having faith in the 


money the Government gives to them for their uscs, 


and they will discover these ills if the advice of 
the Fiji Shimpo is adopted by the Government 
and they find themselves under the harrow of taxa- 
tion to pay interest to foreign creditors holding 
fifty millions of Japanese securities. 
Your obedient servant, 
Yokohama, June 21st, 1883. 


x. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM NATIVE 
JOURNALS. 


———_»——__—_—- 
JAPANESE PAPERS ON THE FRANCO- 
ANNAMITE AFFAIR. | 


The Bukka Shimpo, commenting on the dark 
Prospects between China and France, says :—The 
latest news in the foreign and native papers testi- 
fies to the critical situation now obtaining in Annam. 
In the battle which took place on the 19th ultimo 
between the French soldiers and the Black Flags, 
the former were defeated and are now besieged ; so 
they have to suspend operations till reinforcements 
arrive from France. It is reported that the French 
Government has telegraphed to the Commander in 
Tonquin, ordering him to shoot all Chinese soldicrs 
who attempt to enter Annam. It, therefore, ap- 
pears that hostilities have commenced, a fact which 
renders a peaceful solution of the difficulty 
between France and China extremely diffi- 
cult. Public opinion in China appears to be in 
favour of war, so that, much as Li may desire peace, 
in the long run it is almost certain that he will have 
to a to arms. Presuming, therefore, that 
war is ‘Inevitable, it would be well for us to consider 
what effect it would have upon Japan. Morally 
speaking, war between two nations with both of 
which we are in treaty relations is not a matter of 
congratulation, nor isit desirable when viewed from 
a political standpoint. But, as it is within the 
province of both parties to fight if they please, we 
can do nothing in the matter. We would not 
have taken the trouble to show what effect the 
war would have on Japan but for its influence on 
trade. According to International Law the belli- 
gerents have a right to prohibit trade in 
certain articles or to suspend it altogether. 
It now remains to be scen how China and 
France will act in this matter. There is, however, 
no doubt that in case of war commerce will be 
more or less affected. If it is only of short duration, 
the injury arising will not be more serious 
than if it were a fire on the opposite coast, but if it 
should be a protracted one, a great change will take 
place in the demand for and supply of merchandise. 
For example, coal, sea-products, rice, silk and other 
articles will rise in value, or, in other words, the 
demand for them will increase. 

























commercial customs which have hitherto been 
observed there. The English will suffer severely 
and the French will enrich themselves at their 
cost. © © © This being the case, it is only 
natural that the English Government should take 
precautions against the events which are imminent. 
Sir Harry Parkes having been appointed Minister 
to China, there is no doubt he will do his best to 
protect the interests of his country. His vast 
experience in Oriental politics cannot fail to make 
him very useful at this juncture. England having 
great interests at stake, it only remains to be seen 
whether she will not object to French aggression. 
Hitherto it has been the rule for France and 
England to act in concert so far as their common 
interests were concerned. If France takes Annam 
will she concede to England the same freedom 
of trade as she will herself enjoy? We think not; 
because it would be mcre waste of labour, if, after 
conquering Annam, she were to grant thesame privi- 
leges to the English as she enjoys herself. The only 
alternatives open to England are either to side with 
China or remain neutral. This being so, Eng- 
land will be compelled to interfere in these affairs 
which have now assumed a very critical aspect. 
This trouble exerts a disturbing influence which we 
cannot well describe. If China obtain the victory, 
it will be followed by her making unpleasant 
demands upon Japan. On the other hand, if 
China were defeated it would lead to unwelcome 
events taking place in Asia. At any rate it is 
necessary that we should be prepared for either 
contingency. 

The Fiyu Shimbun, the organ of the Liberals, 
commenting upon these affairs, says :—Should the 
complication between France and China culminate 
in a war, it will be a great misfortune, not only to 
the belligerents themselves but to the whole of the 
continent of Asia, and our country especially wil. 
feel the shock. Whether China is victorious or 
defeated the war will have a disastrous effect on this 
country. © ® © © Should China desire peace 
she must assent to whatever terms France may 
Propose as regards Annam; but, if she wishes to 
assert her sovereignty over Annam, she must do so 
at the risk of coming to blows with France. The 
only question is :— Will China submit to such 
humiliation?” In our opinion it would be im- 
possible for China to restrain her anger. We are 
not well informed of the nature of her claim to 
the sovereignty over Annam, but are disposed 
to think that it is founded on obsolete ideas, such 
as that of using China’s calendar and paying a 
tribute to her. This was the case with regard to 
Corea. An empty pretence, to be sure it is, when 
viewed from the standpoint of Western practi- 
cality ; but it has great importance in the eyes of 
Chinese statesmen who are quite confident of their 
rights. © © © Some writers suggest that Japan 
had better declare her neutrality in case of war be- 
tween China and France. This is good enough; 
but we are unable to maintain neutrality 
without making military preparations. In other 
words, we must adopt an armed neutrality. The 
more we think of the strained relations in the inter- 
course between this nation and the Middle King- 
dom and the geographical position of our land, the 
more we feel apprehensive. Li Hung Chang is 
very much excited, and is under the impression that 
the foreign powers are bent upon aggression 
in concert. Our proceedings in Korea are regarded 
as the outcome of a secret understanding between 
this country and America to annihilate China’s 
alleged sovereignty over the Hermit Kingdom. 
The relations of China with Annam are precisely 


Takashima, Karatsu and Miike coals are exported 
to China in large quantities, where they find a 
ready sale; and as coal is an artic’e of great im- 
portance in warlike operations, Chinese and French 
merchants will purchasc it, thus causing a risc 
in its price. Again, as beche-de-mer, awabi and 
seaweed are casy of transport and are useful pro- 
visions, the Chinese will require them; and the 
price in Saigon and Hongkong, though they are not 
needed for daily consu::ption there, will rise. In 
this case Japanese merchants will export them and 
secure large profits. It must also be taken into 
consideration that tea and silk form an important 
item in the export trade of China, and as trade 
will be impeded between China and France, the 
French must purchase their silk from Japan, 
although a small portion of the Chinese staple may 
find its way through English and Italian merchants 
into France. The importance of the silk trade 
between China and France may be inferred from 
the fact that, out of a total export from Shanghai of 
44,232 bales during the ten months ended the 2gth 
March 1882, 24, 912 bales were shipped to France. 
This being the case, there is no doubt that, although 
France may obtain a small quantity through for- 
eign merchants, still, if she is not able to deal 
directly with Chinese, there is a hopeful prospect 
for Japanese silk : the trade will recover from its 
dormant condition ; and the circulation of money 
will improve. In fact, however disastrous war may 
prove to France and China, it will not injure the 
commerce of Japan but rather benefit it. This is 
only our prognostication founded on a cursory 
survey of things as they appear at present. We 
cannot vouch that it will prove correct, but the laws 
of political economy and the experience of the past 
demonstrate the same facts. We are anxious to 
watch the development of affairs in company with 
our readers. 

The Nichi Nichi Shimbun, after saying that war 
between China and France is a possible contin- 
gency, proceeds to discuss the situation as follows :— 
Should France take possession of Annam, and the 
Red River, and open up a trade route to Yunnan, 
it will be one of the greatest events that have taken 
place in the East for years. On the other hand, 
if China succeeds in keeping the French out of 
Annam, she will become conceited and think that 
she can beat any of the nations who may be at 
variance with her and her general policy will be 
modified. Among the rest, the English will suffer 
more than anybody else. They have the greatest 
tradal interest in Asia. Look at the dimensions of 
their commerce in Arabia and Persia. They 
almost monopolize the commerce with these count- 
ries. Turn to the East and see the Indian Empire 
which is an English possession. Although Portugal, 
France and Holland possess some territories in 
Siam, Sumatra, Malacca, the Straits, and the is- 
lands around this last mentioned region, yet the 
trade is principally in the hands of the English. 
Again, in China we find that the English enjoy an 
almost exclusive monopoly of the commerce of 
seventeen to eighteen of the twenty-two ports which 
are open to forcign trade. 

The same can be said about the trade in our 
treaty ports. England has attained to eminence 
through her commerce. If, therefore, it were to 
diminish, she wou!d not be able to maintain her 
present power and wealth. This is the reason why 
England pays greater aticntion to Eastern affairs 
than any other of the nations of Europe. Suppose 
the French take possession of the Red River and 
establish a trade route to Yunnan and the adjacent 
provinces, a great change will take place in the 
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A horse-load of six bundles of mulberry leaves 
Costs one yen and seventy-five sev. The villagers 
have generally arranged to buy the mulberry 
leaves after the sale of their cocoons. But owing 
to the want of demand for these latter, they suffer 
great pecuniary embarassment. In the beyinning 
of the silkworm education season many persons 
stated that the profits of this year might be ex- 
pected to be as large as those of the gth year 
of Meiji (1876). They are now lamenting the 
anomalous condition of the money market. \What 
will be the result of these difficulties? A week 
ago, a bag of rice containing four fo and five 

ho was bought for eight yes, but as the 
farmers began to sell their grain to pay for 
mulberry-leaves, prices have fallen thirty or 
forty sen. \Vorms have grown to an exceptionally 

size this year, owing to the abundance of 
mulberry leaves and the coldness of the weather, 
which made the creatures strong. In the market, 
opened on the 14th instant, there were some dealers 
with one or two skeins of new silk. The value, 
however, was not settled. Some people offered one 
vex for thirty momme. Some settlements of old 
silk were e, but as it was quoted at one yen per 
twenty-six somme, the Yokohama merchants dig 
not attempt to buy. Lately cocoons have been 
brought from the neighbouring villages in large 
uantities, and sold in the town, but the amount of 
the transactions does not exceed one-tenth of that 
in previous years. The price of waste silk has 
fallen considerably. It is expected that the recen 
establishment a4 the Waste Silk Inspection 
Company will not fail to improve the quality of the 
staple. 


mercial benefit. Chinese traders have the ability 
to hold an opportunity whenever it occurs and they 
have the gift of perseverance. These traits of char- 
acter distinguish them both at home and abroad. 
Now, pestle: half of Hongkong is possessed by 
Chinese merchants. Again, formerly brown sugar 
from Formosa was an English monopoly; but 
now the whole trade has been wrested away by 
Chinese. So in Shanghai do they control ail the 
local finance and thereby make considerable profit. 
In Yokohama they are employed in the capacity 
of godown-keepers, a position which often brings a 
great income to its incumbents in the way of the 
commission which is exacted from sellers to nob 

t. 


the same as those which exist between her 
and Korea. ‘The position of the French in 
Annam bears a close resemblance to what used 
to be that of the Japanese in Korea. Should 
the Celestial Empire beat France, it would then 
immediately sct itsclf to wipe out the injurics 
hitherto inflicted upon it by foreign countries. 
First of all, it would wagewar against Japan. Onthe 
other hand if France should compel China to come 
to terms, Russia, Germany and England would not 
allow France alone to reap the benefit. They would 
endeavor to deprive China of her tributory States, 
and Korea might be reduced to the same condition 
as Poland. This would affect the position of Japan 
to a considerable extent. As, however, a French 
victory would not be productive of immediate 
danger, we need not feel much apprehension. As 
regards the question which nation will come off 
victorious—France or China—we cannot yet de- 
cide in favor of the former country. Although, 
when we take into the consideration the fact that 
France once defeated China, it scems very likely 
that victory will be on her side again; yet a closer in- 
vestigation inspires us with a feeling of uncertainty. 
China is now different from what she used to 
be in bygone days. External pressure has 
at last awoke her to the necessity of augmenting 
her power by the introduction of Western sciences. 
Her politics have undergone great improvement. 
Took at her present army and navy! She is 
steadily adding new vessels to her already power- 
ful fleet. This being the case, however rich and 
powerful France may be, she cannot expect to 
crush China with one blow; and when to this are 
added other disadvantages, such, for example, as 
the long distance between France and China and 
the hot weather in Annam, the success of the French 
appears more uncertain still. Be that as it may, 
we must be prepared forwar. © © © Mr. Tri- 
cou, the French Minister, is reported to have in- 
directly persuaded Japan to enter into an alliance 
with France. We cannot, however, vouch for the 
accuracy of the report. We should like to know 
what idea the Ministers entertain about this affair. 


houses—so much money per so much wei 
When their savings reach a pretty comfortable 
sum they lend it to their employers on interest. As 
a rule, Chinese merchants strive to promote their 
own benefit, frequently at the expense of their 
neighbours. Consequently: they seldom or never 
meet with mah fas ahd as per ee tuin, bh 
many European firms have colla since Yoko- 
hare was opencd to forcign commerce. In short, 
Chinese have acted as the go-betweens for 
Japanese and Europeans and enriched themselves 
at the cost of both. In this respect, they are like 
the fishermen who chuckle at the idea of catch- 
ing fish whilst the cormorants are fighting. We 
do not, however, assert that we ought to regard 
European traders as our friends in the commercial 
field and the rarest ys our enem na ae ha our 
aim to mote tra rosperity by displayin 
amity ard fidelity ‘owas the merchants of, al the 
treaty powers. How much more, then, must 
this be the case when it is taken into considera- 
tion that China is an independent Asiatic nation 
and has the most intimate relations with us, both 
morally and commercially. What we assert is that 
apanese and European traders must strive not to 
let the Chinese alone reap all the advantage of 
intercourse. What do the foreign merchants think 
of the commercial situation? Having thus pointed 
out that the mutual indifference between Japanese 
and foreign merchants is due to the want of under- 
standing on both sides, let us consider what means 
are necessary for cementing the friendship between 
them. In our opinion, there is not much difficulty. 
Considering the footing upon which the intercourse 
between native and foreign traders. was and is 
conducted since the country was opened to foreign 
commerce, and what feelings the former have enter- 
tained towards the latter, we regret to find that the 
relation is of a very unsatisfactory nature. As an 
example it may be mentioned that the native traders 
look upen their foreign confreres with an invidious 
eve, and consequent Heke unpolite in dealing with 
them. On the other hand, the latter have no more 
regard for Japanese than for dirt, or else consider 
them barbarous. They call the Japanese 
quarter ‘Native town”—an appellation which 
is suggestive of thorough contempt. ‘Thus, both 
partics look upon each other with indifference ; 
and no attempt is. made to promote friendship. 
With the exception of usual accosts about t 
weather and business affairs, they do not entertain 
each other in any way conducive to a warm 
friendship. That is to say the virtue of wine 
and tea which are recognized as useful agents for 
consolidating social intercourse are never availed 
of. Foreigners fecl angry with us for a want of 
politeness, and we hate their haughtiness. But in 
fact neither parties are to blame; for their mutual 
misunderstanding is due to the ignorance of each 
others’ customs and manners. It is a pity that 
such ignorance should exist at the cost of friendship 
between Japancse and foreign merchants. Should 
their social intercourse become closer, they would 
soon find a community of feeling. Thence would 
come a desire on either side to consult the other; 
and uae would be a consequent improvement 
in trade. 





OUR MUTUAL INDIFFERENCE. 





(Translated from the Bukka Shimpo). 





Fighting between cormorants is the delight of 
fishermen. The antagonists, full of desire to con- 
quer, are unaware of the dangers which surround 
them. On the other hand, the neutral parties find 
themselves in possession of the opportunity to 
benefit themselves. As a rule, whenever loss 
occurs, it is due to one’s own action, whereas 
advantage always comes from others. To gain 
from others is far better than to lose of our own 
action. Reflection upon our commercial condition 
suggests this train of thought, mingled with a sor- 
row which cannot be easily assuaged. This must 
be clear to those who have paid the least attention 
to the existing condition of affairs. Since our ports 
were opened to foreign trade, more than twenty 
Jape have elasped. In spite of this, however, 





SILKWORM REARING IN MAYEBASHI. 





apanese merchants do not entertain any warm 
riendship for their foreign confréres ; and not only 
so, but a hostile fecling has grown between Japanese 
and foreign merchants. The attitude taken by both 
ies w the Kiito Ni-adsukarijo (Silk \Ware- 
ousing gees iy was formed affords a 
significant proof. The former aimed at restoring 
their commercial independence, whilst the latter 
denounced exertions as an attempt to break 
the former’s down the customs of trade and 
to curtail foreign privileges. The contending 
Parties resorted to the st means their wit 
could devise to maintain their dignity. Thus, 
the native merchants exported silk on their own 
account, and the foreigners bought direct in 
the producing districts, refraining from purchas- 
ing in Nokohawa. Did they make any prolit? 
No. They made none whatever. Now the ques- 
tion arises, what was the cause of this fruitless 
struggle? [t was that want of understanding on 
both sides, which inevitably gives rise to suspicion. 
Japancse merchants think that extortionate profit 
is made out of them by their clear-headcd foreign 
allies who entertain nearly the same idea on 
their part. There is not even the slightes- 
attempt made on either side to promote a mutual | us remind you that the want of mutual comprehen- 
tradal benefit. This state of affairs may be|sion is the cause of vour loss! Japanese mer- 
compared to the fighting of the cormorants eee they can afford it—wili build houses 


(Translated from the Bukka Shimpo). 


Owing to the coolness of the weather this ycar, 
the education of silkworms is later than it was last 
season. The eastern districtsof Mayebashiarelikely 
tosuffer from the inclemency of the weather. Nothing 
scrious, however, has as yet happencd to the grubs, 
but apprehension is generally entertained as to the 
possibility of uncommon changes. Cocoons this 
year may be expected to arrive in the market on 
the 24th instant. The sale of cocoons from the 
neighbouring villages commenced on the rth 
instant. In previous years, dealers generally went 
to the various entrances of the town and purchased 
the silk. But this year cocoons are brought to the 
town from the villages and sold by hawking. It is 
worthy of notice that the dealers who usually buy 
incurred considerable loss last year in their silk 
trade, and that, moreover, the fire of May this year 


reduced them to the last extremity. It was with 
reat difficulty that they could rebuild their houses. 
Their inability to purc cocoons is thus plain! 
evident. The market value still remains unsettled, 
but cocoons are sold for one yen per forty momsme. 
Nevertheless there are very few buyers; for while 
most of the silk-merchants in the town have sus- 
tained irreparable loss since the beginning of this 
year, even those who have not met a similar fate 
ve determined to defer their purchases. 


Ah, ye Japanese and Fu ins traders! [et 


are then cough by fishermen. ct us see the | after European style and furnish them with Euro- 
great folly of the Japanese and foreign mer- Fen articles. Furthermore, they will follow their 
chants in contending whilst the fishermen are ap-|forcign colleayucs in all things that minister to the 
roaching. Who are, then, the fishermen? It is the | comforts of lite. Asa first step toward this end, it 
-hinese merchants. Now is the time that the nat|is essential to establish a Union Club where fo- 
tive and European merchants should abandon their reigners and natives, without distinction of Position, 
nonsense and strive to promott their mutual com-! can assemble and consult each other, 
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CHESS. 
SS 
Problem from the Westminister Papers. 
By G. E. Barsier. 
BLACK. 





. WHITE 
White to play and mate in 3 moves. 








METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


er 
Foa Were Broixxtno Fatma, June aaxp, 1883. 


Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hongd, Tokiyo, Japan. 
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cLoupy 
REMARK». 
Heavy line represents barometer. 
Light continuous line—maximum and minimum thermometers. 
a ee _—— — —fepresents velocity of wind. 
a ~———aauen percentage of humidity. 

The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level 
of the sea. 

* Rain in Inches. ¢ Direction of Wind. t Werther. 

Maximum velocity of wind 31.8 miles per hour on Sunday at 
$ Pm. 

The highest reading of the barometer for the week WAS 29.909 
inches on Saturday at 10 a.m., and the lowest -§78 inch 
on Tuesday at 6 pa. ‘ ee eee 

The highest temperature for the week was 85.30n Sunday, and 
the lowest was 63.000 Fridayand Sundzy. The maximum and 
minimum for the corresponding week of fast year were 8i.t and 
61.2 respectively. 

‘The total amount of rain for the week was 1.269 inches, against 
1°$$§ inches fur the corresponding week of last year, 


RAINY cLouny cLofpy | 
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SHIPPING. 
—— 
FREIGHTS. 

The past week has been without any feature of 
interest ; neither coasting nor off-coast business has 
been obtainable, and our recent departures have 
been mostly of vessels bound for Nagasaki seeking. 
The German barques Valparaiso and Hindoo are 
both open for off-coast business: the American ship 
Grecian is still loading for San Francisco; while 
for New York, xia ports, and Suez Canal, we have 
the steamships Harter, Yorkshire, Ehrenfels and 
Ascalon, all circulated with early dispatch. The 
British ship Cyprus arrived on the 23rd instant, 
from Middlesboro; last from Hongkong where she 
made a protracted stay effecting repairs necessary 
to enable her to continue her voyage. 





ARRIVALS. 
Cyprus, British ship, 1,396, C. Johnson, 23rd 
ad ae ’, vid Hongkong, 28th May, 
eral. 


Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. F. 
Christensen, 1oth June,—Kobe 22nd June, 
Mails and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Wandering Minstrel, British —— 363, Sive- 
wright, 25th June,—Takao 30th May, Sugar. 

inese. 


R. R. Thomas, American ship, 1,332, P. Nichols, 
27th June,—New York 1st February, Kerosine 
Oil.—China and Japan Trading Co. 

Tsuruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 510, P. Dithlef- 
sen, 27th June,—Kobe 25th June, General.— 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,146, R. Swain, 
28th La yen ac and s, Mails and 
Genera!l.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Fohn C. Munro, British bark, 613, W. Summers, 
goth June,—Newcastle, N.S.W., 4th May, 
Coal.—Cornes & Co. 


DEPARTURES. 

Guy C. Goss, American ship, 1,572, John Freeman, 
_ June,—San Francisco 23rd, Tea and 

encral.—P. & O. S.S. Co. 

Kashgar, British steamer, HSS» W. J. Webber, 
23rd June,—Hongkong vid Kobe an Nagasaki 
23rd, Mails and General.—P. & O. S.S. Co. 

Pacaxo, British steamer, 751, Lancaster, 23rd 
June,—Havre and Hamburg.—Raspe & Co. 

Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 598, Hub- 
bard, 25th June,—Hakodate Mails and Gene- 
ral.—} Titsa Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Wakanoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,342, A. F. 
Christensen, 25th June,—Kobe, General.— 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Yorkshire, British steamer, 1,425, Arnold, 25th 
June,—Kobe, General.—Smith, Baker & Co. 

Martha, British barque, 852, McPherson, 26th 

. —- Victoria B. C., Ballast.—Middleton & 
0. 

Euphrates, British steamer, 1,300 Mitchell, 27th 

June,—Kobe, General.—Smith, Baker & Co. 


|| Benvenue, British steamer, 1,500, Potter, 27th 


June,—New York yid Shanghai, Tea and 
General.—Mourilyan, Heimann & Co. 

Genkai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,084, G. W. 
Conner, 27th June,—Shanghai, and ports, 
— and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. 

0. 

Kworio Maru, Japanese steamer, 619, G. Withers, 
27th June,—Yokkaichi, General.— Mitsu Bishi 
M. S.S. Co. 

Niigata Maru, Japancse steamer, 1,096, J. Wynn, 
27th June,—Hakudate vit Oginohama, Gene- 
ral.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Minerva, German brig, 319, P. Duhme, 28th 
June,—Nagasaki, Ballast. —H. MacArthur, 

Galveston, German barque, 619, H. Stunkel, 2gth 
June,—Nagasaki, Ballast.—H. MacArthur. 

Akitsushima Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,146, J. 
Frahin, 29th June,—Kobe and Nagasaki, 
General.—MitSu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 


PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVED. 


Per Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, from 
Kobe :— Messrs. Easttack, J. Colomb, and 5 Japa- 
nese in cabin; and 200 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer 7okio Maru, from - 
hai and ports:—His Exellency T. Iwakura, Mr. 
Iwakura, Mr. Tomotsune Iwakura, His Excellency 
Inouye, Mr. and Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Alexander. 
Miss Furakawa, Dr. Baelz, Dr. Ito, Messrs, 
Schraub, Woolley, J. H. Gubbins, Klein, Ino, 
Kin Gua Kin, Harada, Yoshii, Sakurai, Itsusuiji, 


Toda, Kagerjokouji, Nishiyotsuji, Takahashi, 
Tamamoto, imadsu, T. z Nabeshima, 


Inaba, Okabe, Wakai, Kilani, Tazawa in cabin; 
and 2 Europeans, 6 Chinese, and 260 Japanese 
in stcerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Tsuruga Maru, from 
Kobe :—24 Japanese in steerage. 

DEPARTED. 

Per British steamer Coptic, for San Francisco :— 
Mrs. J. Sands, Miss Sands, Miss Bessie Center 
and maid, er = Center, sos Suiee Jone o 
in cabin; and 1 ropean, I Japanese 

7 Chinese in steerage. For London: Messrs. J. J. 
a and George Paton in cabin. For Liver- 
: Mr. and age * A. Ewing and 2 children, 
fr. V. C. Miles servant, and Mr. 
Blezard in cabin. For Paris: Mr. and Mrs. 
Bourée, two children, and maid in cabin. For New 
fork: Rev.and Mrs. L. D. i anaes relidenns 
Mrs. M. Walter, Master and Mrs. C. Cotton, 
Miss Evans, and Mr. T. F. Macgrath in cabin. 

Per Japanesesteamer Genkai Maru, for Shanghai 
and ports :—Colonel wa, Colonel a 
Colonel Ibaraki, Mrs. mond and 2 ren, 
Mrs. Graham, Miss You n, Mr. and Mrs. 
Matsushita, Messrs. J. D. Carroll, G. Sale, a 
Melvin, F. A. Singleton, W. Vorwald, Ishi i, 
Kawasaki, and Kawano in cabin. 





CARGOES, 
Per American ship R. R. Thomas, from New 
York :—5,500 cases Remteone Oil. 
Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, from Shanz- 
hai and ports :—Treasure, $176,000.00. 





REPORTS. 

The Japanese steamer Wakanoura Maru, from 
Kobe, reports light variable winds throughout the 
passaye. 

The British barque Wanderi: 
Sivewright, reports having sailed from Takao on 
the 30th May with light westerly winds and fine 
weather ; on the third day out wind hauled into N.E. 
and blew a succession a gales until the 16th June, 
when we sighted Pinnacle Island it falling calm 
then ; 17th wind light southwesterly, which carried 
us up to Omai Point, sighting it on the Saturda 
23rd June. We then had light variable wieds 
and calms until our arrival here. 

The British bark Fohn C. Munro, Captain W. 
Summers, reports having experienced moderate 
winds and fine weather throughout. 


Minstrel, Cap- 





VESSELS ON THE BERTH. 

Ascalon, for New York vid s—Quick Despatch. 
—tiskce. 

City of Rio de Faneiro, for San Francisco—6th July. 
—P. M.3.S. Co. 

Ehrenfels, for New York vit 
Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Feronia, for Havre and Hamburg vid s-—Jul 
Lespatch.-—Simon, Evers Co. aopey 

Grecian, for San Vrancisco—Quick Despatch.— 
Frazar & Co. 

Harter, for New York vid Suez Canal—Quick 
Despaich.—Smith, Baker & Co. 

Lydia, for Havre and Hamburg—Quick Despatch. 
—Simon, Evers & Co. 
Tokio Maru, for Shanghai and ports—sth ly, 

at 6 p.m.—Mitsu Bishi M. sf Co. ied 
Yorkshire, for New York vid Suez Canal ick 
Despatch.—Smith, Baker & Co. es 


ports—6th July.— 


Original from 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
-—_———_—__—_—_——- 
IMPORTS. 

During the week we have had again a small 
business in Yarns, at rather lower rates. There 
has been a little more enquiry for Shirtings at 
very low prices, and the transactions reported are 
but trifling. The Metal Market has become 
demoralised by the notice of 500 tons Iron, dam- 
aged, ex-Exuphrates, to be sold at Auction. Other 
Goods call for no special remark, and transctions 
of all kinds are very small. 


COTTON YARNS. 


PER PICTL. 
Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium- — - $35.35 to 28.50 
Nos. 16 to 24, Good to Best- - - 29.25 to 30.50 
Bombay, No. 20, Good to Best - - 35.50 to 28.25 
Nos. 28 to 32, Common to Medium- = 31.25 to 33.25 
Nos. 38 to 32, Good to Best-  - = =: 33.00 to 35.25 
Nos.38tog20  - = +) 5) = 35.28 t0 37.25 


COTTON PIECE GOops. 


PER PIECE. 


Grey Shirtinge—8{R, 38} to y9inches - $1.70 to 2.15 
Grey Shistings—gib, 38} to 45 inches - 1.87} to 2.40 
T. Cloth—7B, 24 yards, 32inches- + 1.45 to 1.55 
Indigo Shirting—12 yards, 4ginches - 1.55 to 1.67} 
Printe—Assorted, 24 yards, 30 Inches - 1.10 to 2.40 
Cotton—Italians and Sateens Black, 32 au ramp. 
inches - - += = + = O07 to0.09 
turkey Rede—2 yards, ese viere. 
* jaches - ee - sf 1.15 to 1.35 
to 
Tee at, 24 yards, 30 1.35 to 1.65 
Turkey Reds—3h, 24 yards, 30 inches - 1.70 to 1.82} 
Velvets—Black, 35 yards,2zinches + 5.90 to6.70 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches - 0.72} to 0.80 
Taffachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches - - 1.75 to 2.073 
WOOLLENS. 
Plain Orleans, 40-42 yards, 32inches §- $3.80 to 5.25 
Figured Orleans, 29-31 yards, 31 inches- 3.25 to 4.00 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches- 9 - 0.18 to 0.29} 
Mouseelines de Laines—Crape, 24 yards, 
winches  - - ge = 0.14} to 0.15} 
Mousselines de Laines—Itajime, 24 
yards,stinches - - - - 0.18} t00.26 
Mouseelines de Laines—Yuzen, 24 
yards, 31 i - 2 2 © 030 to 0.375 
Clothe—Pilots, 54 @ sSinches - 0.30 to 0.40 
s S4@ S6inches - 0.40 to0.50 
Clothe—Union, 54 @ s6inches - - 0.30 toass 
and Green, 6 to si, 
Be 2 = O35 too. 
IRON. 
PER Peco. 
Flat Bare,dinch- - - - ~- $2.50 to 2.90 
Flat Bars, finch- - - - + 2.80 to3.00 
Round and square uptofinch - - 32.80 to 3.00 
Nailrod, assorted = + = +s 2.25 0.2.50 
Nallrod, small size - - - - 2.85 to3.10 


KEROSENE. 

Sales during the past week have amounted to 
21,000 cases and deliveries to 16,000. The market 
shows a further decline and remains depressed. 
The R. R. Thomas has arrived with 50,500 cases, 
making our present stock some 580,000 cases sold 
and unsold oil. We quote :— 


PER Case. 
Dewe- - - - + + = $1.69 to $1.69 
Comet- - - - - + «| a8 
Stlla- - - 2 2+ + «+ “a5 
SUGAR. 


Brown sorts have advanced in price since last 
report, whilst other kinds remain unchanged. 
With a stock on hand of 30,000 bags brown, anda 
fair supply of other sorts, the Market remains firm 
at the quotations given below :— 

PER PICTL. 


White,No.t- - - - + + $8.50 to 
White,No.2- - - - - = 8.0v to rd 
White, No.3-  - - - + «© 7.25 to8.0o 
White,No.g4-  - - + + + 6.25 06.75 
White,No.5- - - + + «© §.25 to5.50 
Formosa - = + + = 4.90 (04.95 


Go 


: | for Chicago, §3,557 Ibs. for Saint Paul, 15, 


































EXPORTS. 


SILK. 

The activity noted in out last continued until 
two or three days ago: at which time worse news 
arrived from Home Markets and there is now 
much less doing. Transactions in old Silk are 
practically finished, the stock being reduced to a 
minimum. New Hanks appeared on the 22nd 
instant, and the first arrivals were eagerly bought 
up at $540. The adverse news mentioned above 
caused the competition for subsequent parcels to be 
far less keen, and a fall of fully $30 has taken 
place. The business now doing may be quoted as 
done on a basis of $510 for early Maibash Hanks, 
averaging 2} to 3. We withdraw all regular 
quotations, it being between seasons. Export to 
date is 28,477 bales, against 21,476 last year, and 
the cargo taken by the outgoing French mail will 
complete the season 1882-1883. 

TEA. 

Business continues much as previously reported, 
and transactions aggregate 10,960 piculs, princi- 
pally composed of Medium to Fine sorts at fully 
former quotations. Settlements here and at Kobe 
are 131,802 piculs, against 149,532 piculs at the 
same date last year. Following are the shipments 
of Tea to the United States, since our last weekly 
issue :—The American bark Guy C. Goss sailed on 
a3rd instant for San Francisco taking 1,137,138lbs. 
Tea, viz:—432,974lbs. for New York, 458,774 | ~ 

or 
Buffalo, 36,820 lbs. for San i and 1 
Ibs. for re The Memme Cole saline 
the 23rd inst., taking 976,505 Ibs. Tea, viz :—219,035 
Ibs. for New York, 393,769 Ibs. for Chicago, 125,287 
Ibs. for Saint Paul, 8,006 Ibs. for Detzoit, 975 Ibs. 
for Boston, 39,500lbs. for Portland (Oregon), 
63,028 Ibs. for Sen Franciecs, 3 157,935 Ibs. for in his work entitled ‘“‘The Nile Tributaries in 

an: ie American shi vrecian is in ce ow “ 

Tea at $7.00 US. gold ton of 4p cubic feet fcr | Abyssinia,” says—“I ordered the dragoman 
San Francisco. .M. steamer City of Rio de| Mahomet to inform the Faker that I was a 
Faneiro is advertised to leave here on the 6th Doctor, and I had the best medicines at the 


Eonar 's ca oor ee Nee vate yj | service of the sick, with advice gratis, In a 
gross for 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


lero CAPITALISTS, wishing to establish 

a business, should see if there is an open- 
ng for a Mineral Water Manufactory in their 
District. All information and recipes for the 
purpose of making Lemonade, Soda Water, &c., 
is given, previous knowledge is not necessary, 
The demand for these drinks is so much on the 
nerease in all parts of the world, that the outlay 
for the machinery in all cases leads to a pro- 
fitable and safe business. Catalogue forwarded 
free, on application to 

BARNET & FOSTER, Engineers, 
23¢, Forston Street, London, N. 
May 1st, 1883. 





THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 


Se 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


PERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 

constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is ‘Health 
for all.” The blood is the fountain of life, and 
its purity can be maintained by the use of these 


Pills. 
Sm SAMUEL BAKER, 








2 cents per Ib. gross for rancisco. short time I had many applicants, to whom I 
QUOTATIONS. served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. These 
Sic Ie pe OE ST Te Che are most useful to an explorer, as possessin 
rar gaia Se ge: eh AS, ce mee bose unmistakable purgative properties they mat 
Fee" > - 2 2 2 7 $982 Jan undeniable effect upon the patient, which 
perl Be OS A) OE Bal fe sees satisfies them of their value.” 
Choicest - - - - + + + 35&up'ds — 
SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
EXCHANGE. 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is acertain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, 
and ulcerations of all kinds. It acts miracu- 


Transactions during the period under review 
have been on a most limited scale, chiefly owing to 
the scarcity of money; 4 months’ sight Bank Billsad- 
vanced to3/8§, but the rise was not long maintained, 


for closin; jotations show a considerable decline in heali . . . 
on those fultug during the early part of the week s= — rae rere oe ei L fa 
Sterfing—Bank Billsondemand - - - 3/8 . iseases, ‘ arresting uing 
Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight - - -3 inflammations. 
Seeing Prive Smmmthy' agit: >= 39 
O° Pate—Bank itt. ore on Be Mz. J. T. COOPER, 
pa frente 7p aie py in his account of his- extraordinary travels in 
Gn Hongkong Evivate 20 days’ sight : opera China, published in 1871, says—“I had with 
On Shanghai i—Private 1o days’ sight- —- 3 me a quantity of Holloway’s Ointment. I gave 
On Nev York——Bank Bi' . S & 
On New York—Private 30 days’ sight- e some to the people, and nothing could exceed 
~~ Erancisce—Hes re faye aes > their gratitude ; and, in consequence, milk, fowls, 





butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until 
at last a tea-spoonful of Ointment was worth a 
fowl and any quantity of peas, and the demand 
became so great that I was obliged to lock up 
the small remaining “ stock.” 


Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors 
throughout the World. 


May rst, 1883. 


KINSATSU QUOTATIONS. 

The following table shows the rate of the day, 
and the fluctuation during the past week :— 
Monday, June 25th = 
Tuesday, June 26th 
Wednesday, June 27th . 
Thursday, June 28 
Friday, Jone BQU As. asses cveccesscsssesscaestenesecs 
Saturday, June 3oth 


Orr errrrreririrryy 
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NOTICE. | BP. & W. BALDWIN, |, R00 S Pee oR 


HE Business of the Undersigned, hitherto | pe Prate axp Sueet Iron uh euies | Safe, Economical, and Easy of Transport in 
carried on at No. 89, Yokohama, will | Works :—Wilden, near Stourport; Swindon, ! Mountainous Countries. 
CLOSE on SATURDAY, the 3oth inst. The | near Dudley; Horsley Ficld, Wolverhampton. | Knap’s Patent Mechanical STOKERS, appli- 
balance of the Stock will be sorp by Action | London Office :—4, Corbet Court, Gracechurch | cable to all kinds of Boilers and Furnaces; 
On an EARLY DATE. Street, E.C. ; : economical and smoke oke consuming. 


JAMES EDWARDS. n ‘our Manufactures, w 
For the excellence of Manufactures, we The Patent Steam Bi Boiler Company, 


- No. 89, Yokohama, June 26th, 1883. Iw. have received following AWARDS :— 
Vi Exhibition, 1873, Diploma of Merit. Hexeace Srret, Biruixcuam. 
AE PRR M ONL ae May ist, 1883. 


BOB Shee UO mc matanet ai iy Se 
1 s | ; 




















Y y MPRA- | Sydney Exhibition, 1879, First-class Diploma 
Se ee 4 paint Melbourne Exhibition, 1881, First-class Award. 





OR SALE, Volumes No. 1 and 2 of the 


DELIVERY and RECEIPT BOOKS, For) * Tw ONLY ONEawanied to any Tin Plate Manufacturer “China Review,” bound in Half Calf, and 
Satz, Cuezap, to effect elearance. Sole Export Agent—Brooxer, Dorz & Co. | in good condition. 

Apply at “Japan Marz” Office, 72, Main Street. Corbet Court, London, E.C. Apply to the Fapan Mail Office. 

Yokohama, May rst, 1883. May rst, 1883. Yokohama, May 2nd, 1883. 





OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Gold 


KS z RL) 
, Keukscows > J OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Medal, 
QP k 


OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Paris, 
acfarlane’s Castings. 


Plain and Ornamental for Rain Water and Building purposes. 


‘Railings, | Standards, Fountains, = Verandahs, BF [hep celiearcct ma an ae ss 
Gates, W.H.Basins, Lamps, Covered Ways, Les. & E. ATKINSON'S ‘ 


i 
i 
2 
e 

la 

> 

G) 
i 
5 
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OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. 1878. 


May rst, 1883. 





rae area ie aa .; PERFUMERY;, 
ts, umns, es, sacs raat me 
Stairs, Dust Bins, Windows, Structures. i emai tpi at rel aorglones bas 
DECORATIVE TREATMENT BY PAINTING AND GILDING Baws EE Soh ie in jas Gian 
FIRST CLASS AWARD : eee eOUene ee. 
] ATKINSON’S CHOICE PERFUMES FOR 
INTERNATIONAL SANITARY EXHIBITION. THE HANDKERCHIEF, 


TMllustrated Catalogue, Price List, and Estimates on application. 
WALTER MACFARLANE & CO., GLASGOW. ; 
Architectural, Sanitary and General Ironfounders. _ ATKINSON'S | FLORIDA | WATER, 
By a mest 


ATKINSON'S Ql QUININE H HAIR LOTION, 
ay eee which etimetates oe 


CONTRACTORS by Appointment to Her Majesty's War Department. ) 
and promotes the growth of din to a deatchy i 
ATKINSON’S 
ETHEREAL ESSENCE OF LAVENDER, 
& powerfel Perfame distilled from the finest Sowers. ? 


: ATKINSON'S W4ITE ROSE TOILET VINEGAR, ; 
So ee annie Ertioc sa iomenae : 
ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOOTH PASTE, 


iy and cther Specialities and malate ot Perfemery a 
fp Be ches oan Cela Emrtoat ie Werld, and ef the ; 


JOHN IN OAKEY & mca a S 


J- & EB.  ATEINBON, 
24, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, w. 


PRICE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION, 


CAUTION.—Meerrn. J. & E ATKINSON Leora 
my their articles of one gtd agrid ring that ; 
; fr iabaea ‘wit the "Sen's ‘Teeda +n 

it ‘a 
“ Golden Lyre 








Printed at and Published ‘for the Paorntetor, a at ‘ M 
2, Ma “st set, 
Setticment, by James Excacorr Beate, of a Maia Strset, 
Yokohama.—SaTuRday, June 30, 1883. : 
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